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The  difficulties  proreibially  attending  the  flnt  essay  in  a  literary  design  of 
any  magnitade  oonstitate  ope  of  the  yery  few  apologies  the  pnbUo  are  generally 
willing  to  concede  an  author  for  the  imperfect  execution  of  his  undertaking. 
Perhaps  no  desideratum  in  our  literature  could  be  named  which  needs  this 
indulgence  more  than  a  Dictionary  of  the  Early  English  language, — a  work 
requiring  such  extensiTe  and  varied  research,  that  the  labours  of  a  century  would 
sdU  leave  much  to  be  added  and  corrected,  and  one  which  has  been  too  often 
abandoned  by  eminent  antiquaries  for  failure  to  be  conspicuous.  It  is  now 
brought  to  a  completion  for  the  first  time  in  the  following  pages,  in  some 
respects  imperfectly,  but  comprising  a  yariety  of  information  nowhere  else  to  be 
met  with  in  a  coUective  state,  and  forming  at  present  the  only  compilation 
▼here  a  reader  of  the  woiks  of  early  English  writers  can  reasonably  hope  to  find 
explanations  of  many  of  the  numerous  terms  which  have  become  obsolete 
during  the  last  four  centuries.* 

So  fur  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  without  intrenching  on  the  limits  of 
criticism.  A  work  containing  more  than  50,000  words,t  many  of  which  have 
nerer  appeared  even  in  scattered  glossaries,  and  illustrated,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  by  original  authorities,  must  contain  valuable  material  for  the 
philologist,  even  if  disfigured  by  errors.  With  respect  to  the  latter  contingency, 
I  sm  not  acquainted  with  any  glossary,  comprising  merely  a  few  hundred  words, 
which  does  not  contain  blunders,  although  in  many  instances  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  editor  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  task.  Can  I  then  anticipate 
that  in  a  field,  so  vast  that  no  single  life  would  suffice  for  a  minute  examination 
of  every  object,  I  could  have  escaped  proportionate  liabilities  f  That  such  may 
be  pointed  out  I  have  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  prevent 

*  A  Glottary  of  Archaic  and  Prorindal  Words  was  oompfled  about  tfty  yean  ago  bj  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Boodier,  l^car  of  fipsom,  hut  only  a  smaU  portion,  extending  to  Biot  has  yet  heen 
pobhsbed.  Themanosa^whichisinthecustody  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  work,  I  have  not 
seen,  hut  to  judge  firom  what  has  appeared,  it  prohahly  contains  much  irrelevant  matter.  Mr. 
Toone  has  given  ns  a  small  manual  of  eariy  Eng^  words,  8vo.  1832.  Nares*  Glossary,  published 
in  1822,  is  conSned  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  a  valuable  work,  chiefly  compiled  from  the  notes  to 
the  variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

t  The  exact  number  of  words  in  this  dictionary  is  51,027. 
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their  occurrence ;  but  it  will  be  manifestly  unfair  to  make  them  the  test  of  merits 
or  thence  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  accuracy  of  the  whole.  I  may  add 
that  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  references  and  quotations 
accurate,  and  whenever  it  was  practicable^  they  have  been  collated  in  type  with 
the  originals.  The  great  importance  of  accurate  references  wiU  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  student  who  has  experienced  the  inconyenience  of  the  many 
inaccurate  ones  in  the  works  of  Nares^  Oifford,  and  others. 

The  numerous  quotations  I  have  given  firom  early  manuscripts  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  literal  copies  from  the  originals,  without  any  attempt  at  remedying 
the  grammatical  errors  of  the  scribes^  so  frequent  in  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  terminal  contractions  were  then,  in  fact,  rapidly  vanishing  as  part 
of  the  grammatical  construction  of  our  language,  and  the  representative  of  the 
vowel  terminations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  lost  before  the  end  of  that  century. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  subject  has  been  considered  by  our 
editors,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  texts  of  Ritson,  Weber,  and 
others  are  therefore  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  For  this  reason  I  have 
h)id  recourse  in  some  cases  to  the  original  manuscripts  in  preference  to  using 
the  printed  texts,  but,  generally,  the  quotations  from  manuscripts  have  been 
taken  from  pieces  not  yet  published.  Some  few  have  been  printed  during  the 
time  this  work  has  been  in  the  press,  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 

In  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  those  early  English  words,  which  have  been  either 
improperly  explained  or  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  glossarists,  I  have  chiefly 
had  recourse  to  those  grand  sources  of  the  language,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo* 
Norman.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficient  in  such  cases  to  indicate  the  imme- 
diate source  of  the  word  without  referring  to  the  original  root,  discarding  in 
fact  etymological  research,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to  develop  the  right 
explanation.  Etymological  disquisitions  on  provincial  words  have  also  been 
considered  unnecessary ;  but  in  some  few  instances,  where  there  existed  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  the  root  has  been  mentioned. 

In  explaining  terms  and  phrases  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  I  have  had  the 
advantage  not  enjoyed  in  preparing  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the 
earlier  period,  of  referring  to  the  labours  of  a  predecessor  in  the  same  task.  The 
Glossary  of  Archdeacon  Nares  has  here  necessarily  in  some  respects  been  my 
guide,  generally  a  faithful  one  as  far  as  his  explanations  are  concerned,  but  still 
very  imperfect  as  a  general  glossary  to  the  writers  of  that  age.  I  have  attempted 
to  supply  his  deficiencies  by  more  than  trebling  his  collection  of  words  and 
phrases,  but  my  plan  did  not  permit  me  to  imitate  his  prolixity,  and  I  have  there- 
fore frequently  stated  results  without  explaining  the  reasoning  or  giving  the 
reading  which  led  to  them.  Nares'  Glossary  is  however,  notwithstanding  its 
imperfections,  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  distinguished  by  the  clearness  and 
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diflcrimuuition  with  which  the  collections  of  the  Shakespearian  commentators 
are  arranged  and  discossed.  To  find  him  occasionally  in  error  merely  illostrates 
the  impossibility  of  perfection  in  philological  studies. 

Haying  had  in  Tiew  the  wants  of  readers  unskilled  in  eariy  English  rather 
than  the  literary  entertainment  of  professed  students,  1  hare  admitted  numerous 
forms  the  etymologist  will  properly  regard  corrupt,  and  which  might  easily  haye 
been  reduced  to  their  original  sources.  I  may  have  carried  the  system  too  far, 
but  to  have  excluded  corruptions  would  certainly  have  rendered  the  work  less 
generally  useful ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  every  one  who  consults  a 
manual  of  this  kind  will  despise  the  assistance  thus  afforded.  There  are,  too, 
many  corruptions  the  sources  of  which  are  not  readily  perceiyable  even  by  the 
most  experienced. 

So  many  archaisms  are  undoubtedly  still  presenred  by  our  rural  population, 
that  it  was  thought  the  incorporation  of  a  glossary  of  provincialisms  would 
render  the  work  a  more  useful  guide  than  one  restricted  to  known  archaisms. 
When  Ray  in  1674  published  the  first  collection  of  English  localisms,  he  gives 
three  reasons  for  having  undertaken  the  task  :  "  First,  because  I  knew  not  of 
anything  that  hath  been  already  done  in  this  kind ;  second,  because  I  conceive 
they  may  be  of  some  use  to  them  who  shall  have  occasion  to  travel  the  Northern 
counties,  in  helping  them  to  understand  the  common  language  there ;  third, 
because  they  may  also  afford  some  diversion  to  the  curious,  and  give  them  occa- 
sion of  making  many  considerable  remarks."  It  is  remarkable  that  Ray  seems 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  real  value  of  provincial  words,  and  most  of 
his  successors  appear  to  have  collected  without  the  only  sufficient  reason  for  pre- 
serving them,  the  important  assistance  they  continually  afford  in  glossing  the 
works  of  our  early  writers. 

Observations  on  our  provincial  dialects  as  they  now  exist  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages,  but  under  the  firm  conviction  that  the  history  of  provincialisms 
is  of  far  inferior  importance  to  the  illustration  they  afford  of  our  early  language, 
I  have  not  entered  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  former  subject.  I  have 
spaj^d  no  pains  to  collect  provincial  words  firom  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
have  been  assisted  by  numerous  correspondents,  whose  communications  are  care- 
fully acknowledged  under  the  several  counties  to  which  they  refer.  These  com- 
munications have  enabled  me  to  add  a  vast  quantity  of  words  which  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  the  compilers  of  provincial  glossaries,  but  their  arrangement 
added  immeasurably  to  the  labour.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  the  experiment 
can  rightly  estimate  the  trouble  of  arranging  long  lists  of  words,  and  separating 
mere  dialectical  forms. 

The  contributors  of  provincial  words  are  elsewhere  thanked,  but  it  would 
Jiardly  be  right  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  enumerating  the  more  extensive  com- 
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municationB,,  I  may,  then,  mention  my  obligations  to  Ciq[»tain  Henry  Smith,  for 
his  copious  glossary  of  Isle  of  Wight  provincialisms ;  to  the  Rey.  James  Adcock^ 
to  whom  I  am  principally  indebted  for  Lincolnshire  words ;  to  Ooddard  Johnson^ 
Esq.  for  his  valuable  Norfolk  glossary ;  to  Henry  Norris,  Esq.  for  his  important 
Somersetshire  collection;  to  David  E.  Davy,  Esq.  for  his  MS.  additions  to 
Forby ;  to  Major  Moor,  for  his  collections  for  a  new  edition  of  his  Su£folk  Words 
and  Phrases ;  and  to  the  Rev.  J.  Staunton,  for  the  use  of  the  late  Mr.  Sharp's 
manuscript  glossary  of  Warwickshire  words.  Most  of  the  other  communications 
have  been  of  essential  service,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  one,  however  brief, 
which  has  not  ftumished  me  with  useful  information.  My  anonymous  correspond- 
ents will  be  contented  with  a  general  acknowledgment ;  but  I  have  not  ventured 
to  adopt  any  part  of  their  communications  unsupported  by  other  authority.  My 
thanks  are  also  returned  to  Mr.  Toone,  for  MS.  additions  to  his  Glossary,  chiefly 
consisting  of  notes  on  Maasinger ;  to  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart,  for  a  few  notes  on 
hunting  terms  in  the  earlier  letters ;  and  to  Mr.  Chaffers,  jun.  for  abrief  glossary 
compiled  a  few  years  since  from  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  &c.  But  my  chief  obliga* 
tions  are  due  to  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  M.A.,  whose  suggestions  on  nearly  every 
sheet  of  this  work,  as  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  whose  profound  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Ang^o- 
Norman  has  frequentiy  been  of  essential  service  when  the  ordinary  guides  had 

been  ineffectually  consulted. 

J.  0.  HALLIWELL. 


Brixton  Hill,  Svaiunr, 
F€b.  Ut,  1S47. 
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RoBBKT  of  Gloucester,  after  describing  the  Norman  Conquest,  ihos  alludes  to  the  change  of 
Uofoage  introduced  by  that  event : 

And  the  Nonnau  ne  couthe  tpeke  tho  bote  her  owe  speche. 
And  ipeke  French  at  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren  dude  alio  teche. 
So  that  hey  men  of  thii  lond.  that  of  her  blod  come* 
Holdeth  alle  thulke  ipeche  that  hii  of  hem  nome. 
Vor  bote  a  man  couthe  French,  me  toith  of  hym  wel  lute, 
Ac  lowe  men  holdHh  to  Engljf9»t  and  to  her  kunde  §p9Ch§  yitt*    , 
Ich  wene  ther  ne  be  man  in  world  contreyet  none. 
That  ne  holdeth  to  her  kunde  speche,  bote  Engelond  one. 
Ac  wel  me  wot  vor  to  conne  bothe  wel  yt  ys, 
Vor  the  more  that  a  man  con,  the  more  worth  he  ys. 
This  extract  describes  very  correctly  the  general  history  of  the  languages  current  in  England  for 
tbe  first  two  centuries  after  the  battle  of  Hastings.    Anglo-Norman  was  almost  exclusively  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court,  of  the  Norman  gentry,  and  of  literature.    *<  The  works  in  English  which  were 
written  before  the  Wars  of  the  Barons  belong,''  says  Mr.  Wright,  *<  to  the  last  expiring  remains  of  an 
older  and  totally  different  Anglo-Saxon  style,  or  to  the  first  attempts  of  a  new  English  one  formed 
upon  a  Norman  model.    Of  the  two  grand  monuments  of  the  poetry  of  this  period,  Layamon 
bdoogs  to  tbe  former  of  these  classes,  and  the  singular  poem  entitled  the  Ormuhtm  to  the  latter. 
After  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  attempts  at  poetical  composition  in  English  became 
more  frequent  and  more  successful,  and  previous  to  the  age  of  Chaucer  we  have  se^^ral  poems  of 
i  very  remarkable  character,  and  some  good  imitations  of  the  harmony  and  spirit  of  ihe  French 
versification  of  the  time."   After  the  Barons'  Wars,  the  Anglo-Norman  was  gradually  intermingled 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  mongrel  language,  English,  was  in 
general  use,  formed,  however,  from  the  latter.    A  writer  of  the  following  century  thus  alleges  his 
retaon  for  writing  in  English : 

In  Englia  tonge  y  ichal  50W  tell^ 

5yf  fe  so  long  with  me  wyl  dwelle  t 

Ne  Latyn  wil  y  speke  ne  watte, 

Bot  BngUich  that  men  utes  matte. 

For  that  y>  joure  kynde  langage. 

That  je  hafe  here  most  of  usage ; 

That  can  ecA  man  untherstondo 

That  Is  bom  In  EngUmde  ; 

For  that  langage  ys  mottschewed, 

AU  wel  mowe  lereth  as  lewed. 

Latyn  also  y  trowe  can  nane, 

Bot  tho  that  hath  hit  of  schole  tane  t 

Som  can  Frensch  and  no  Latyne, 

That  uaeth  has  court  and  dudlt  thcrinne. 

And  som  can  of  Latyn  aparty, 

That  can  Frensch  ful  febylly  ; 

And  som  untherstondith  Euglisch, 

That  nother  can  Latyn  ne  Frenich. 

Bot  lerde,  and  totrd^,  titd  and  ^ong, 

AUe  unthentondith  Bngtisch  tonge, 

Therfore  y  holde  hit  most  siker  thannc 

To  schewe  the  langage  that  ech  man  can  ; 

And  for  lewethe  men  namely. 

That  ran  no  more  of  clergy, 

Tho  ken  tham  whare  roost  nede. 

For  clcrkes  can  both  se  and  rede 

In  divers  bokes  of  Holy  Writt, 

How  they  schul  ly ve,  yf  thay  loke  hit : 

Tharcfore  y  wylle  me  holly  halde 

To  that  langage  that  Englisch  ys  caldc.     US.  Bo<U.  48,  f.  AH. 
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The  author  of  the  Cursor  Mundi  thought  each  nation  should  be  contented  with  one  language, 
and  that  the  English  should  discard  the  Anglo-Norman : 

Thit  ilk  bok  it  es  tnuulate 
Into  iDglU  tong  to  rede. 
For  the  love  of  Inglit  lede, 
Inglis  lede  of  Ingland, 
For  the  commun  at  undentand* 
Frankit  rimes  here  I  redd 
Comunlik  In  ilk  tted. 
Matte*  it  wroght  for  Franklt  xtun, 
Quat  U/^MmnaFrankUeanf 
Of  Inglaod  the  nadon 
£•  InglltinaB  thar  In  oommun ; 
The  tpeche  that  man  wit  mast  may  cpede» 
*    Matt  thar  wit  to  speke  war  nede. 
SeUtH  woa  fiir  ani  ehane* 
Praittd  IngiU  ^ng  in  Franet  / 
Gi9§  w»  Wean  thart  Imngage, 
Me  tkmk  tot  do  tkam  imm  outrago, 

JfS.  Cott,  Vetptu.  A.  Ui.  f.  2. 

In  the  curious  tale  of  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd,  the  latter  is  described  as  being  perfectly 
astonished  with  the  French  and  Latin  of  the  court : 

The  lordis  anon  to  chawmbur  went* 
The  kyng  aftur  the  acheperde  tent. 

He  was  bro5t  forth  fkiUe  sone ; 
He  chiwed  his  hed,  hla  hare  he  rent. 
He  wmde  wel  to  haTe  be  schent. 

He  ne  wytt  what  was  to  done. 
When  he  French  and  Latyn  herde. 
He  hade  roerrelle  how  It  ferde. 

And  drow  hym  ever  alone : 
Jhesu,  he  seld,  for  thi  gret  grace* 
Bryngme  fkyre  out  of  this  place  ! 

Lady,  now  here  my  bone ! 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  T.  48*  f.  56. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  English  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  general  language  of  this  coun- 
try.* At  this  period,  too,  what  is  now  called  old  English,  rapidly  lost  its  grammatical  forms,  and 
the  English  of  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  orthography  excepted,  diiffers  yery  little  from  that  of  the 
present  day.  A  few  archaisms  now  obsolete,  and  old  phrases,  constitute  the  essential 
differences. 

Our  present  subject  is  the  proyincial  dialects,  to  which  Uiese  very  brief  remarks  on  the  general 
history  of  the  English  language  are  merely  prdiminary, — a  subject  of  great'  difficulty,  and  one 
which  requires  far  more  reading  than  has  yet  been  attempted  to  develop  satisfactorily,  especially 
in  its  early  period.  Belieying  that  the  principal  use  of  the  study  of  the  English  dialects  consists 
in  the  explanation  of  archaisms,  I  have  not  attempted  that  research  which  would  be  necessary  to 
understand  their  history,  albeit  this  latter  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  inquiry.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialects  were  not  numerous,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  MSS.  in  that  language  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  our  English  dialects  might  be  traced 
historically  and  etymologically  to  the  original  tribes  of  the  ^ons.  Angles,  and  Jutes,  not  forget- 
ting  the  Danes,  whose  language,  according  to  Wallingford,  so  long  influenced  the  dialect  of 
Yorkshire.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  require  many  more  early  documents  which  bear  upon 
the  subject  than  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  uncertainty  which  occurs  in  most  cases  of 
fixing  the  exact  locality  in  which  they  were  written  adds  to  our  difficulties.  When  we  come  to  a 
later  period,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  there  being  no  standard  literary  form  of  our 
native  language,  every  MS.  sufficiently  exhibits  its  dialect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  English 
worics  of  this  period  may  one  day  be  classed  according  to  their  dialects.  In  such  an  undertaking, 
great  assistance  will  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  our  local  dialects  as  they  now  exist.  Hence 
the  value  of  specimens  of  modem  provincial  language,  for  in  many  instances,  as  in  Robert  of 
Gloucester's  Chronicle,  compared  with  the  present  diudect  of  Gloucestershire,  the  organic  forms  of 
the  dialect  have  remaiiied  unchanged  for  centuries.  The  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  early  English  MSS.  written  in  a  broad  dialect,  and  it  proves  very  satis&c- 
torily  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  principal  features  of  what  is  termed  the  Western  dialect 
were  those  also  of  the  Kentish  dialect.    There  can  be,  in  fact,   little  doubt  that  the  former  was 

*  Anne*  Countets  of  SUflbrd*  thus  writes  In  1438*  I  «« ordeyne  and  make  my  testament  in  English  tooge  for 
ray  roost  profit,  redyng*  and  understandyng  in  this  wise.'* 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
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kmg  cmrent  throiighout  the  Southern  counties,  and  even  extended  in  some  degree  as  far  as  Essex.* 
If  we  judge  from  the  specimens  of  early  English  of  which  the  localities  of  composition  are  known, 
we  might  perhaps  divide  the  dialects  of  the  fourteenth  century  into  three  grand  classes,  the 
North^,  the  Midland,  and  the  Southern,  the  last  being  that  now  retained  in  the  Western  coun- 
ties.  But,  with  the  few  materials  yet  published,  I  set  little  reliance  on  any  classification  of  the 
lend.  If  we  may  decide  from  Mr.  Wright's  Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry,  which  were  written  in 
Herefintlshire,  or  from  Audelay's  Poems,  written  in  Shropshire  in  the  fifteenth  century,  those 
counties  would  belong  to  the  Midland  division,  rather  than  to  the  West  or  South. 

The  few  writers  who  have  entered  on  the  subject  of  the  early  English  provincial  dialects,  have 
advx>cated  their  theories  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  probability,  in  many  cases  the  cer- 
tainty, of  an  essential  distinction  between  the  language  of  literature  and  that  of  the  natives  of  a 
Goonty.  Hence  arises  a  fallacy  which  has  led  to  curious  anomalies.  We  are  not  to  suppose, 
merely  because  we  find  an  early  MS.  written  in  any  county  in  standard  English,  that  that  MS.  is 
a  correct  criterion  ci  the  dialect  of  the  county.  There  are  several  MSS.  written  in  Kent  of  about 
the  same  date  as  the  Ayenbyte  of  Inwy  t,  which  have  none  of  the  dialectical  marks  of  that  curious 
work.  Most  of  the  quotations  here  given  from  early  MSS.  must  be  taken  with  a  similar  limita- 
tion as  to  theu'  dialect.  Hence  the  difficulty,  from  want  of  authentic  specimens,  of  forming  a 
cbasification,  which  has  led  to  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  counties  in  the  foUowing  brief 


BED70RDSHIBE. 
The  dialect  of  this  county  has  been  fully  in- 
vestigated in  Batchelor's  Orthoepical  Anidysis 
of  the  English  Language,  8vo.  1809.  Ew  takes 
the  pUoe  of  ow,  m  of  a,  010  of  the  long  0,  oi  of 
iy  &c  When  r  precedes  t  and  e  final,  or  t  and 
other  consonants,  it  is  frequently  not  pro- 
nounced. Ow  final  is  often  changed  into  ^; 
pe  final,  into  dge;  and  g  final  is  sometimes 
omitted. 

BERKSHIRE. 
The  Berkshire  dialect  partly  belongs  to  the 
Western,  and  partly  to  the  Midland,  more 
steoDg^y  marked  with  the  features  of  the  former 
in  the  South-West  of  the  county.  The  a  is 
dianged  into  0,  the  diphthongs  are  pronounced 
broadly,  and  the  vowcds  are  lengthened.  Way 
is  proDOonced  woye  ;  tMJt  and  thai  for  this  and 
that ;  ke  for  him,  and  §he  for  her. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
The  language  of  the  peasantry  is  not  very 
broad,  although  many  dialectical  words  are  in 
general  use.    A  list  of  the  latter  was  kindly  for- 
warded to  me  by  Dr.  Hussey. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
There  is  little  to  distinguish  the  Cambridge* 
diire  dialect  from  that  of  the  adjoining  counties. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
The  perfect  tense  is  formed  strongly,  as  hit,  hot, 
atf  sot,  fpartf  spore,  e.g.  "if  I  am  spore," 
Le.  spared,  &c    I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to 


the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Charies 
Warren  for  brief  lists  of  provincialisms  current 
in  this  county. 

CHESHIRE. 
The  Cheshire  dialect  changes  /  into  w,  Winto 
WOT  oOii  into  oi  or  ee,  0  into  tt,  a  into  0,  0  into 
a,  If  into  i,  ea  into  yo,  and  oa  into  iro.  Mr. 
Wilbraham  has  published  a  very  useful  and  cor- 
rect glossary  of  Cheshire  words.  Second  ed. 
12mo.  1836. 

Extract  from  a  Speech  ofJudm  Iscariot  m  the 
Play  qfChritfM  Entry  into  Jeruaalem, 

By  deare  Ood  in  magittle ! 

I  am  10  wroth  u  I  maye  be. 

And  some  waye  I  will  wrecken  me, 

At  sone  aa  ever  I  male. 

My  mayiter  Jeiui,  aa  men  maye  see, 

Was  rubbed  heade,  foote,  and  knye, 

With  oyntroenteof  more  dalntle 

Then  I  see  manye  a  dale. 

To  that  I  have  greate  envye. 

That  he  suffired  to  dettroye 

More  then  all  his  good  thrye* 

And  his  dames  towe. 

Hade  I  of  it  hade  maiaterye, 

I  woulde  have  soulde  it  sone  io  hie, 

And  put  it  up  in  tresuerye. 

As  I  was  woDte  to  doe. 

Wliatsoever  wes  geven  to  Jesu, 

I  have  kepte,  since  I  hym  knewe ; 

For  he  hopes  I  wObe  trewe. 

His  purse  allwaie  I  bare. 

Hym  hade  bene  betur.  In  good  faye. 

Hade  spared  oyntmente  that  dale. 


*  Thte  is  stated  on  sufficiently  ample  authority,  but  Verstegan  appears  to  limit  it  in  his  Ume  to  the  Western 
CBOBttes, — *«  We  see  that  In  some  seTerall  parts  of  England  itselfe,  both  the  names  of  things,  and  pronuntia- 
tlons  of  worda,  are  somewhat  diffinvnl,  and  that  among  the  country  people  that  never  borrow  any  words  out 
of  tlw  Latin  or  French,  and  of  this  different  pronuntiation  on6  example  in  steed  of  many  shal  suffice,  as  this : 
for  pronouncing  according  as  one  would  say  at  London,  /  would  eat  mon  ehtese  if  I  had  it,  the  Northern  man 
sdCb,  Jy  tmd  eat  more  rJteeee  gin  a^  hadet,  and  the  Westeme  man  saith,  Chud  eat  more  eheeee  an  chad  U,  Lo 
hccM  three  different  proDOuntiations  in  our  owne  country  in  one  thing,  and  hereof  numy  the  like  examples 
t  be  alteaged.".-  Verttegan's  Reetitution,  16S4,  p.  105. 
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For  wrocken  I  wilbtiome  wale 

Of  wute  that  was  done  their ; 

Three  hundreth  penny  worthes  it  wai 

That  he  let  spill  in  that  place ; 

Therefore  God  geve  me  harde  grace. 

But  hymselfe  shalbe  soulde 

To  the  Jewes,  or  that  I  sitte, 

For  the  tenth  penye  of  it : 

And  thb  my  maister  shalbe  quite 

My  grefllB  a  hundreth  foulde. 

Chetter  Piaps,  li.  IS. 

CORNWALL. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the 
ancient  Cornish  language  has  long  been  obso- 
lete. It  appears  to  have  been  gradually  disused 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  it  was  spoken 
in  some  pafts  of  the  country  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  Modem  Cornish  is  now  an  English 
dialect,  and  a  specimen  of  it  is  here  given. 
Polwhele  has  recorded  a  valuable  list  of  Cornish 
provincialisms,  and  a  new  glossary  has  recently 
been  published,  in  '  Specimens  of  Cornish  Pro- 
vincial Dialect,'  8vo.  1846.  In  addition  to  these, 
I  have  to  acknowledge  several  words,  hitherto 
unnoticed,  communicated  by  Miss  Hicks,  and 
R.T.  Smith,  Esq. 

Harrison,  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  14,  thus 
mentions  the  Cornish  language :  "  The  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  men,  whose  countrie  the  Britons 
call  Cerniw,  have  a  speach  in  like  sort  of  their 
owne,  and  such  as  hath  in  deed  more  affinitie 
with  the  Armoricane  toong  than  I  can  well  dis- 
cusse  of.  Yet  in  mine  opinion,  they  are  both 
but  a  corrupted  kind  of  British,  albeit  so  far  de- 
generating in  these  dales  from  the  old,  that  if 
either  of  them  doo  meete  with  a  Welshman,  they 
are  not  able  at  the  first  to  understand  one  an- 
other, except  here  and  there  in  some  od  words, 
without  the  helpe  of  interpretors.'' 

In  Comwat,  Pembr.  and  Devon  they  for  to  milk 
say  milky,  for  to  squint,  to  squinny,  this,  thicky, 
Ac,  and  after  most  verbs  ending  with  consonants 
they  clap  a  y,  but  more  commonly  the  lower  part  of 
Pembrokeshire. 

LhupiC*  MS.  Jdditions  to  Rap,  Athm,  Mum. 

(1)  The  Cornwall  Schoolboy, 
An  ould  man  found,  one  day,  a  yung  gentleman's 
portmantle,  as  he  were  a  going  to  es  dennar;  he 
took'd  et  en  and  gived  et  to  es  wife,  and  said, 
'*  Mally,  here's  a  roul  of  lither,  look,  see,  I  suppoase 
some  poor  ould  shoemaker  or  other  have  los'en„ 
tak'en  and  put'en  a  top  of  the  teaster  of  tba  bed, 
he'll  be  glad  to  hab'en  agen  sum  day,  I  dear  say." 
The  ould  man,  Jan,  that  was  es  nearae,  went  to  es 
work  as  before.  Mally  then  open'd  the  portmantle, 
and  found  en  et  three  hunderd  pounds.  Soon  after 
thes,  the  ould  man  not  being  very  well,  Mally  said, 
*'  Jan,  rave  taaved  away  a  little  money,  by  the  bye, 
and  as  thee  caan't  read  or  write,  thee  shu'st  go  to 
scool"  (he  were  then  nigh  threescore  and  ten).  He 
went  but  a  very  short  time,  and  comed  hoam  one 
day,  and  said,  <'  Mally,  I  wain'tgo  to  scool  no  more, 
'caase  the  childer  do  be  lalTen  at  roe  :  they  can  tell 
their  letters,  and  I  caan't  tell  my  A,  B,  C,  and  I 
wud  rayther  go  to  work  agen."  **  Do  as  thee  wool," 
ses  Mally.  Jan  had  not  ben  out  many  days,  afore 
the  yung  gentleman  came  by  that  lost  the  port- 
niantiej  and  said,  '*  Well,  my  ould  man,  did'ce  see 


or  hear  tell  of  sich  a  thing  as  a  portmantle  ?"  **  Port- 
mantle, sar,  was't  that  un,  sumthing  like  thickey  ? 
(pointing  to  one  behind  es  saddle.)  I  found  one  the 
t'other  day  aackly  like  that."  «•  Where  es  et  >" 
**  Come  along,  I  carr'd'en  en  and  gov'en  to  my  wife 
Mally ;  thee  sha't  ar'en.  Mally,  where  es  that  rotil 
of  litlier  that  I  givM  tha  the  t'other  day  ?"  *'  What 
roul  oflither  ?"  said  Mally.  "  The  roul  of  Utber  I 
broft  en  and  tould  tha  to  pufm  a  top  of  the  teaster  of 
the  bed,  afore  I  go'd  to  scool."  "  Drat  tha  empe- 
rance,"  said  the  gentleman,  «*  thee  art  betwattlcd« 
that  was  before  I  were  bom.** 

(2)  J  Western  Eclogue, 
Pengrouse,  a  lad  in  many  a  science  Mest, 
Outshone  his  toning  brothers  of  the  wctt : 
Of  smugUng,  hurling,  wrestling  much  he  knew. 
And  much  of  tin,  and  much  of  pilchards  too. 
Fam'd  at  eadi  village,  town,  and  country-house, 
Menacken,  Helstone,  Polkinhorne,  and  Grouse  ; 
Trespissen,  Buddock,  Cony-yerle,  Treverry, 
Polbastard,  Hallabassack,  Eglesderry, 
Pencob,  and  Restijeg,  Treviskey,  Breague, 
Irewinnick,  Buskenwyn,  Busveal,  Roscreague  : 
But  what  aTaiI'd  his  fame  and  various  art. 
Since  he,  by  love,  was  smitten  to  the  heart  ? 
The  shaft  a  beam  of  Bet  Polglase's  eyes  ; 
And  now  he  dumpUn  loaths,  and  pilchard  pies. 
Young  was  the  lass,  a  servant  at  St.  Tiny, 
Born  at  Polplsa,  and  bred  at  Mevagiszy. 
Calm  o^er  the  mountain  blush'd  the  rising  day. 
And  ting'd  the  summit  with  a  purple  ray. 
When  sleepless  fh>m  his  hutch  the  lover  stole. 
And  met,  by  chance,  the  mistress  of  his  soul. 
And  **  Whither  go'st  i"  he  scratched  his  skull  and 

cry'd; 
"  Arrear,  Ood  bless  us,"  well  the  nymph  reply'd, 
M  xo  Yealston  sure,  tobu^  a  pound  o'backy. 
That  us  and  measter  wonderfully  lacky ; 
Ood  bless  us  ale,  this  fortnight,  'pon  my  word. 
We  nothing  smoaks  but  oak  leaves  and  cue-terd.** 
Pengrouze, 

Arrear  then,  Bessy,  ty  aloane  the  backy. 
Sty  here  a  tiny  bit  and  let  us  talky. 
B«My,  I  loves  thee,  wot  a  ha  me,  say. 
Wot  ha  Pengrouxe,  why  wot  a,  Bessy,  hm  ? 
BetPolglatt, 

Ah,  hunkin,  hunkin,  mind  at  Moushole  liair 
What  did  you  at  the  Choughs,  the  alehouse  there  ? 
Whm  you  stows  eighteen  pence  in  cakes  and  be^. 
To  treat  that  dirty  trollup.  Mall  Rosevear : 
You  stuflb  It  in  her  gills,  and  makes  such  pucker, 
Arrear  the  people  thoft  you  wld  have  choack  her. 
Pmtgrouse. 

Curse  Mall  Rosevear,  I  says,  a  great  Jack  whore, 
1  ne'er  sees  such  a  dirty  drab  before : 
I  stuflfk  her  gilb  with  cakes  and  beer,  the  hunk. 
She  stuffs  herself,  she  meslin  and  got  drunk. 
Best*  drink  sure  for  her  Jaws  wan't  good  enow. 
So  leckerf  makes  her  drunk  as  David's  sow ; 
Her  feace  Is  like  a  bull's,  and  'tis  a  fooel. 
Her  legs  are  like  the  legs  o'  cobler's  stooel ; 
Her  eyes  be  grean's  a  llck,^  as  yaflters  big, 
Noase  flat's  my  bond,  and  neck  so  black's  a  pig. 
Bet  Polgtate, 

Ay,  but  I've  more  to  say ;  this  isn't  ale. 
You  deanc'd  wy  Mall  Rosevear 't  a  sartin  bale ; 
She  toald  me  so,  and  lefts  me  wy  a  sneare — 
Ay  I  you,  Pengrouse,  did  deance  wy  Mall  Rosevear. 


*  Best  drink  implies  strong  beer. 
X  Green  as  a  leek. 


t  Brandy. 
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>    Now,  BcMy,  lure  me,  Betty,  vtth  and  soale. 
Hire  me,  I  says,  and  thou  shat  hire  the  whoale } 
One  night,  a  Wensday  night,  I  vows  to  Goade, 
Aloaae,  a  hottback,  to  Tresouae  I  roade ; 
Sore  Bc«y  valh,  diat  hire  me.  'tis  no  lies, 
A  d — mnder  bale  was  never  teed  wy  eyes. 
I  hire*  sum  mlxsiek  at  an  oald  beame  doore. 
And  hf rea  a  vroodrooa  routing  on  the  floore ; 
So  In  I  pope  my  head ;  tays  I,  arreare ! 
Why,  what  a  deril't  neame  h  dobig  heare  ? 
Why  doancing,  crlea  the  crowder  by  the  wale. 
Why  deaodng,  deandng,  roeaster— 'tit  a  bale. 
Dcaadng,  tays  I,  by  Gam  I  hiret  turn  preancen. 
Bat  tell  ua  where  the  devil  be  the  deancen  ; 
For  fy  the  dutt  and  ttrawae  so  fleed  about, 
I  could  not,  Beasy,  tpy  the  hoppen  out. 
At  latte  I  tpiet  Rosevcar,  I  with  her  dead, 
Who  meako  medeanceall  nite,  the  stinking  Jade. 
Says  I.  I  have  no  thoose  to  kkk  a  foote : 
Why  kick,  tays  Mall  Rotevear,  then  kick  thy  boote. 
And*  Bet.  dlat  hi|p  me.  for  to  leert  ut  ale, 
A  farthing  candle  wink'd  again  the  wale. 
BrtPolgiaat, 

Ah,  hunkin,  hunkln,  I  am  huge  afraid 
That  you  b  laughing  at  a  timple  maid. 
Ptngrtmtt. 

Deare,dcarett  Bet,  let's  hug  thoe  to  my  hearte. 
And  may  us  never  never  never  pearte ! 
No,  if  I  lies  than,  Beasy,  than  I  withet 
The  Shackleheadt  may  never  close  the  fbhet ; 
That  picky  dogt  may  eat  the  tccane  when  fule, 
Eat'n  to  ragi,  and  let  go  ale  the  schule. 

Btt  Polglat*. 
Then  here't  my  bond,  and  wy  It  teake  my  hearte. 


Goade  bleiB  ut  too,  and  here  it  mlnei,  odt  hearte  ! 
Ooe  boaa,  and  then  to  Pilchardlng  I'll  packy. 

Bet  Poiglase. 
And  I  to  Yealttonefor  my  matter*t  backy. 

(3)  A  Cormth  Song. 
Come,  all  ye  jolly  Tinner  boyt,  and  Ils<«n  to  me ; 
rn  tea  cc  of  a  ttorie  shall  make  ye  for  to  tee, 

f  Boaey  Peartie,  the  ichaamet  whkh  he  had 


To  atop  our  tin  and  copper  minet,  and  all  our  pilchard 

traada. 
Be  fTrTn">**wH  forty  thousand  men,  to  Polland  they 

did  goa, 
AH  for  to  nA  aad  plunder  there  you  very  well  do 

knawa; 
Bat  lan-tbon-MiMi  were  killed,  and  laade  dead  in  blood 

andgoore. 
And  thirty  thousand  ranned  away,  and  I  cante  tell 

where,  Pm  sure. 
And  should  that  Boney  Peartle  have  forty  thoutand  ttlll 
To  maake  into  an  army  to  work  his  wicked  will. 
And  try  for  to  Invaade  ut.  If  he  doent  quickly  fly- 
Why,  forty  thousand  Cornish  boys  shall  knawa  the 

Harea  for  tin  and  copper,  boys,  and  fisheries  likewise ! 
Horca  for  Conlsh  maadens — oh,  bless  their  pretty 

eyes! 
Horaa  for  our  ould  gentrle,  and  maf  they  never  faale ! 
florca,  hurea  for  Cornwall!  hurea,  hoys,  "one  and 

aler 

CUMBERLAND. 
The  dialects  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
KorthTnnberiand,  and  Durham  may  be  consi- 


dered to  be  identical  in  all  essential  peculiari- 
ties,  the  chief  differences  arising  from  the  mode 
of  pronunciation.  According  to  Boucher,  the 
dialect  of  Cumberland  is  much  less  uniform  than 
that  of  Westmoreland.  In  Cumberland,  wo  is 
in  frequent  use  instead  of  the  long  o,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  example.  A  glossary  of 
Cumberland  words  was  kindly  forwai^ed  to  me 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Sanderson. 

(1)  Love  m  Cumberland. 
Tune,-^**  Cuddle  roe,  Cuddy." 
Wa,  Jwohn,  what'n  mannishment's  'tis 

'At  tou's  gawn  to  dee  for  a  hisxy  ! 
Aw  hard  o*  this  torrable  fist, 

An'aw'tcum't  to  advlte  tha', — 'at  it  ee. 
Ifun,  thoull  nobbetlwose  teegud  neame 

Wi'  gowlin  an'  whingln  sea  mickle ; 
Cocktwunturs  !  min  beyde  about  heame. 

An'  let  her  e'en  ga  to  auld  Nlckle. 
Thy  plew.geer't  aw  llggin  how^trow. 

An'  tomebody't  ttown  thee  thy  couter  ; 
Oh  faikt !  thou't  duln  little  'at  dow 

To  fath  theesel  iwer  about  her. 
Vour  Seymey  hat  broken  car  ttang. 

An'  mendit  it  wid  .a  dog-coaker ; 
Pump-tree't  geane  aw  wheyt  wrang. 

An*  they've  tent  for  auld  Tom  SUwker. 
V'oung  fiUy't  dung  oure  the  lang  stee, 

An'  leam'd  peer  Andrew  the  theeker ; 
The9  mudder  wad  suffbr't  for  tee. 

An  haw  hadn't  happ*n't  to  cleek  her. 
Thou't  tpoilt  for  aw  manner  o'  wark  s 

Thou  nobbet  titt  peghan  an'  pleenan. 
Odtwucke,  man !  doff  that  durty  tark, 

An'pretha  gi'eway  git  a  clean  an  1 
An'  then  gow  to  Carel  wi*  me,— 

Let  her  gang  to  knock-cross  wid  her  scwomin. 
Sec  danken  at  market  we'll  see. 

All  np'od  ta'  forglt  her  *or  mwomin'  I 

(2)  Sorifft  by  Miu  Blamire, 
What  ails  this  heart  o'  mhie  ? 

What  means  this  wat'-ry  e'e  ? 
MThat  gars  me  ay  turn  pale  as  death 

When  I  tak'  leave  o'  thee  ? 

When  thou  art  far  awa*, 

Thou'U  dearer  be  to  me ; 
But  change  o'  place,  and  change  o*  folk. 

May  gar  thy  fancy  jee. 

When  I  lit  down  at  e'en. 

Or  walk  In  morning  air, 
ilk  rustling  bough  will  seem  to  say, 

1  us'd  to  meet  thee  there ; 

Then  111  sit  down  and  wail. 

And  greet  aneath  a  tree. 
And  gin  a  leaf  fa'  i'  my  lap, 
I's  ca't  a  word  frae  thee. 

I'll  hie  me  to  the  bow'r 

Where  yews  wi*  roses  tred, 
And  where,  wi'  monie  a  blushing  bud, 

1  strove  my  face  to  hide ; 

ril  doat  on  Ilka  spot, 

Where  1  ha'e  been  wi'  thee. 
And  ca'  to  mind  some  kindly  look 

'Neath  ilka  hollow  tree. 

Wi'  sec  thoughts  i'  my  mind. 

Time  thro*  the  warl  may  gae. 
And  find  me  ttlil.  In  twenty  years. 

The  same  as  I'm  to-day  } 


ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL  DIALECTS. 


Tls  fHendship  bean  the  Bway, 
And  keepi  fHends  I'  the  t^t ; 
And  gin  I  think  I  eee  the  ttiU. 
Wha  can  part  thee  and  me  ? 

DERBYSHIRE. 
«  This  dialect,''  observes  Dr.  Bosworth,  **  is 
remarkable  for  its  broad  pronunciatioii.  In  me 
the  e  is  pronounced  long  and  broad,  as  mee. 
The  /  is  often  omitted  after  a  or  o,  ta  aw  for  all, 
eaw,  call,  bowd,  bold,  caud,  cold.-  Words  in  ing 
generally  omit  the^,  but  sometimes  it  is  changed 
into  ii  as  ihmJt  for  thing,  hvin  for  loving. 
They  use  confer  can ;  eomitfr  for  cannot ;  Mhanner 
for  shall  not ;  woolf  wooner  for  will,  and  will  not ; 
yo  for  you,  &c.*'  Lists  of  provincial  words  pe- 
culiar to  this  county  have  been  kindly  forwarded 
by  Dr.  Bosworth,  Thomas  Bateman,  Esq.,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Fox,  the  Rev.  William  Shilleto, 
Mrs.  Butler,  and  L.  Jewitt,  Esq. 

A  Dialogue  between  Farmer  Bennet  and  Tummut 
lAde. 

Farmer  Btimti,  Tummus,  why  dunner  yo  mend 
meh  thoom  f 

T^tmnuu  Ltde,  Becos.  mater,  *tlf  so  cood,  I  Con- 
ner work  wee  the  tachin  at  aw.  I've  brockn  It  ten 
timet  l*m  thur  to  de— it  fteeses  ao  hard.  Why, 
Better  hung  out  a  tmock-fh>ck  to  dry,  an  in  three 
minitt  it  wor  fronen  at  ttiff  at  a  proker,  an  I  Con- 
ner aflbrd  to  keep  a  good  Are ;  I  with  I  cud.  I'd  toon 
mend  yore  thoon,  an  uthert  tow.  I'd  toon  yam 
turn  munney,  I  warrant  ye.  Conner  yo  find  turn 
work  for  m*,  metter,  thete  hard  timet  i  I'll  doo 
onnytblnk  to  addle  a  penny.  I  con  threth— I  con 
tplit  wood — I  con  mak  tpart— I  con  thack.  I  con 
tkower  a  dike,  an  I  con  trench  tow,  but  it  flreeset 
so  hard.  I  con  winner — I  con  fother,  or  milk,  if  there 
be  need  on't.  I  woodner  mind  drivin  plowor  onny  think. 

Farmer  B.  I  banner  got  nothin  for  ye  to  doo, 
Tummut ;  but  Metter  Boord  towd  me  Jitt  now  that 
they  wor  gooln  to  winner,  an  that  they  thud  want 
rombody  to  help  'em. 

Tnmmui  L.  O,  I'm  glad  on*t.  I'll  run  oor  an  see 
whether  I  con  help  'em ;  bur  I  banner  bin  weein  the 
threthoM  ov  Metter  Boord't  doer  for  a  nation  time, 
becos  I  thoot  mitset  didner  ute  Hetter  well ;  bur  I 
dunner  bear  malice,  an  so  I'll  goo. 

Farmer  B.  What  did  Mittet  Boord  sa  or  doo  to 
Hetter  then  ? 

Tummue  L.  Why,  Heater  may  be  wor  tummut  to 
blame  too;  for  her  wor  one  on  *em,  de  ye  see,  that 
Jawd  Skimmerton, — the  nuk-gam  that  f runted  sum 
o'the  gentefook.  They  tald  'twor  time  to  dun  wee 
aich  Utter,  or  tich  ttuff,  or  I  dunner  know  what  they 
cawd  it ;  but  they  wor  f^nted  wee  Hetter  bout  it ; 
an  I  tald,  if  they  wor  fhmted  wee  Hetter,  they  mid 
bee  fhinted  wee  mee.  Thit  tet  mittet't  back  up,  an 
Hetter  banner  bin  a  charrin  there  tin.  But  'tit  no 
ute  to  bear  malice  t  an  so  111  goo  oor,  and  lee  which 
we  the  winde  Uowt. 

BoewortKt  Jnglo-Sasm  DUtimmyt  Introd.  p.  31 . 

DEVONSHIRE. 
The  MS.  Ashmole  33  contains  an  early  ro- 
mance,  written  about  the  year  1377,  which 
appears  to  have  been  composed  by  a  dergyman 
living  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  Several  extracts 
from  it  vnll  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 
The  MS.  possesses  great  interest,  having  part  of 


the  author's  original  draught  of  the  romance. 
See  farther  in  Mr.  Black's  Catalogue,  coL  15. 

"  A  Devonshire  song"  is  printed  in  Wits  Inter- 
preter, ed.  1671,  p.  171 ;  the  "  Devonshire  ditty" 
occurs  in  the  same  work,  p.  247.  The  Exmoor 
Scolding  and  the  Exmoor  Courtship,  specimens 
of  the  broad  Devonshire  dialect  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  have  been  lately  repub- 
lished. The  third  edition  was  published  at  Exeter 
in  1746,  4to.  Mr.  Marshall  has  given  a  list  of 
West  Devonshire  words  in  his  Rural  Economy 
oftheWcstof  Enghmd,  1796,voLi.  pp.  323-32, 
but  the  best  yet  printed  is  that  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
appended  to  a  Dialogue  in  the  Devonshire 
Dialect,  8vo.  1837.  A  brief  glossary  is  also 
added  to  the  Devonshire  Dialogue,  8vo.  1839. 
My  principal  guide,  however,  for  the  dialectical 
words  of  this  county  is  a  large  MS.  collection 
stated  in  Mr.  Thomas  Rodd's  Catalogue  of  MSS. 
for  1845  (No.  276)  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  quoted  in  this  work 
as  Dean  Milles'  MS.  I  have  been  since  informed 
that  it  was  compiled  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
Hole,  but  in  either  case  its  integrity  and  vahie 
are  undoubted.  Notes  of  Devonshire  words 
have  been  kindly  transmitted  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wilkinson,  J.  H.  James,  Esq.,  William  Chappell, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Lovell,  and  Mr.  J.  Metcalfe.  The 
West  Country  dialect  is  now  spoken  in  greater 
purity  in  Devonshire  than  in  any  other  county. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  English  dialects 
are  taken  from  Aubrey's  Natural  History  of 
Wiltshire,  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society : 

The  Northern  partt  of  England  tpeake  guttu- 
rally ;  and  in  Yorkthire  and  the  bithoprick  of  Dur- 
ham they  have  more  of  the  codenee,  or  Scottith  tone 
than  they  have  at  Edinborough :  In  like  manner.  In 
Herefordthire  they  have  more  of  the  Welch  cadence 
than  they  have  in  Wales.  The  Westeme  people  can- 
not open  their  mouthet  to  speak  ore  rotunth.  Wee  pro- 
nounce jwa/,  pale,  dcct  and  especially  In  Deronthlre. 
The  Exeter  Coll.  men  in  ditputationt,  when  they 
allege  Cau$a  CauuB  est  Cauea  Cautati,  they  pronounce 
it,  Oaza,  Catm  eet  Gasa  CaaUi  very  un-gracefully. 
Now  ^contra  the  French  and  Itallant  doe  naturally 
pronounce  a  fully  ore  rotundo,  and  e,  and  even  chil- 
dren of  French  bom  in  England :  and  the  farther 
you  goe  South  the  more  fully,  qd.  NB.  Thit  mutt 
proceed  f^om  the  earth  or  aire,  or  both.  One  may 
obtenre,  that  the  tpeech  (twang  or  accent— adiantus) 
of  ye  vulgar  begint  to  alter  tome  thing  towardt  the 
Herefordthln*  manner  even  at  Cyrencetter.  Mr. 
Thorn.  Hobbt  cold  me,  that  Sir  Charlet  Cavendith 
did  tay,  that  the  Orceket  doe  ting  their  wordt  (aa 
the  Herefll  doe  in  tome  degree).  From  hence  aroee 
the  accentt,  not  uted  by  the  anclentt.  I  have  • 
conceit,  that  the  Brltont  of  the  South  part  of  thit  Itle, 
e.  g.  the  Trinobantet,  &e.,  did  tpeak  no  more  guttu- 
rail,  or  twangingt,  than  the  inhabltanto  doe  now. 
The  tone,  accent,  Ac,  dependt  on  the  temper  of  the 
earth  (and  to  to  plants)  and  aire. 

(1)  A  Lwen?  Diahgue. 

Hob,  I  love  dearly.  Bet,  to  hear  the  tell ;  but,  good 
loving  now,  let't  tell  o'snmmet  elte.  Time  tlips 
away. 

Bet,  I,  fegt,thatltdith.  I  wamlt  our  voket  won- 
der what  the  godger*!  a  come  6ine.  Ill  drive  home. 
I  with  thee  good  neart. 


BN0LI8H  PBOYINOIAL  DIALECTS* 


Art.  Wliy  then  aov.  Oh,  B«C  I  yoa  gncM  what 
I  ha  to  ten  ahoot,  and  jfm  warnt  haar  me. 

Atf.  1,  aayo,  CO  t—a  iiddle-de-dee  -bUnd  mare 

Raft.  There  ageo  f — did  ever  aojr  boddy  hear  the 
Uker     Well,  toce,  what  be  I  todo  ? 

BtL  I  whh.  Rab,  yoo'd  kave  Tettloff  me.  Plthee, 
Icc^  hen  DomoreoTlat. 

Bmb,  WoU,  I  aee  how  'tis.  Youll  bethe  death 
&wm,  that'!  a  mre  thiof  • 

Bee,  Dear  hart,  how  yoo  tell  1  I  the  death  o^ 
tfiee  t— BO,  not  vor  the  woild,  Rab.  Why  Pd  nefer 
the  heart  to  hurt  thee  nor  any  kindeet  thing  In  all 
ny  bom  days.  What  whinulee  yo«  have  I  Why  do 
yo  p«t  youndf  In  rach  a  pudcer  ? 

Ra6.  Why,  because  the  mhmct  I  go  about  to 
bnak  any  macnd,  whlpiooe,  you  be  a-go,  and  than  I 
CDod  bite  my  toogna. 

JM.  Why  than  will  you  reeai  me  away  when  you 
know  I  ean't  alnde  to  hear  o*at  ?  Oood-now,  donVee 
■ay  no  more  about  et.  V*  have  always  been  good 
frtenda— let  ue  bide  lo. 

Jtflft.  I'Te  now  began,  and  I  want  let  thee  go  till 
thee  hast  a>heard  me  out. 

BiC  Well,  I  w(dl,  but  don't'ee  cream  my  hand  lo. 

Ite6.  I  don't  know  what  I  do  nor  what  I  say  ;— 
■uny  many  nearto  I  haVt  a  teen'd  my  eyes  vor 
thinking  o^thee.  I  can*t  live  so,  'tis  never  the  neer 
to  tdl  o*at ;  and  I  must  make  an  end  o*at  wan  way 
or  fodicr.  I  be  bent  upon't ;  therefore  don't  stand 
shiUy-shallf ,  but  lookeedeaee,  W  thee  dlsn't  aay  thee 
vfd  ha  me,  bevore  thicca  doud  hath  hcal'd  every 
ebasn  o'  the  aaoon,  sure  an  double>sure  I'll  ne'er 
ax  the*  agen,  but  go  a  soger  and  never  see  home 
ao  more.  Lock!  lock  I  my  predous,  what  dist  cry  vor? 

B«c  I  be  a  cruel  moody-hearted  tiresome  body ; 
and  yon  scare  wan,  you  do  so.  I'm  in  a  sad  quan- 
dory.  Iv  I  say  Is,  I  may  be  sorry :  and  If  I  say  no, 
I  Bsay  be  sorry  too,  itmmet.  I  hopyou  wkln't  use 
mo  badly. 

Raft.  Diet  think,  my  sweeting,  I  shall  e'er  be 
na^d  anew  to  claw  out  my  own  eyes  ?  and  thee  art 
dearer  to  BBC  than  they  be. 

RM.  Hold  not  so  breach  now,  but  hear  first  what 
rve  to  aay.  Yoo  most  know,  Rab,  the  leet  money 
I've  a  eroop'd  up  I  be  a  shirk'd  out  o^,  but  'twill 
never  goodee  way  an«     111  tell  thee  how  I  was 


Ra6.  Good-now,  lovey,  don'tee  think  o'at.  We 
shall  fiidgee  and  find  without  et  I  can  work,  and 
win  workf  an  all  my  earklng  and  oaring  will  be  for 
th#o,  and  everything  shall  bee  as  thee  woud  ha'et. 
Thee  Shan  do  what  thee  wld. 

RM.  I  say  so  too.  Co,  co,  Rab,  how  you  tell  I 
Why,pithee,  don't'ee  think  I  be  such  a  ninny-ham- 
»ar  as  to  desire  et.  If'tls  ordained  I  shall  ha  thee, 
m  do  my  best  to  make  tha  a  gude  wife.  I  don't 
sranttobecocker'd.  Hark  I  hark  I  donti  hear  the 
boU  lowering  for  alght?~'tis,  as  I  Uve.  I  shaU  ha 
oc  wfasa  I  get  home. 

Ra6i.  If  I  let  thee  go  now,  wUl  meet  me  agen  to- 
morrow evening  In  the  dimmet  ? 

JM.  No.  To-morrow  morning  at  mUkhig  time 
I 


Rs«.  Sure  and  sura.    So  I  wUh  theegood  neart. 
Bab.  Neart,  neart.  my  sweeting  I 

( S)  John  Chawbaean  and  hit  wife  MoU,  emn  tip 
fExtter  touethe  raUway  opened,  Mayl,  1844. 

««  Lor  Johnny !  lor  Johnny !  now  whatlvver  es  that, 
A  vniiv  along  like  a  boss  upon  wheeb  ? 

*Tfa  as  bright  as  yer  buttons,  and  black  as  yer  hat, 
And  Jist  listen,  Johnny,  and  yer  how  'a  squeals  I" 


"DashmybuttosM,  If  oil— ru  be  damM  l/Iknowt 

Cs  was  vools  to  come  yerr  and  to  um  Into  danger , 
Let's  be  off— 'a  spits  vire  I  lor,  do  let  us  go— 

And  *a  holds  up  his  head  like  a  goose  at  a  stranger. 
"  I  be  a  bit  vrighten'd— but  let  us  bide  yerr ; 

And  hark  how  'a  puIBi,  and  'a  caughs,  and  'a  blows  ; 
He  edden  unlike  the  old  cart-hoss  last  yer— 

Broken-winded  t— and  yet  only  see  how  'a  goes  i 
<*  'A  urns  upon  ladders,  with  they  things  like  wheeU, 
Or  hurdles,  or  palings,  put  down  on  the  ground ; 
But  why  do  they  let  *un  stray  out  of  the  veels  f 

'Tis  a  wonder  the?  dont  dap  *un  into  the  pound." 
"  'A  can't  be  alive,  Jan— I  dont  think  'a  can." 

•«  I  bafait  sureo*  that,  MoU,  for  Jist  look'ee  how 
'A  breathes  like  a  boss,  or  a  snlvell'd  old  man : — 

And  hark  how  he's  bust  out  a  caughlng,  good  now. 
'<  'A  never  could  dra'  all  they  wagglns,  d'ee  see. 

If 'a  Uved  upon  vetches,  or  turmets,  or  hay  ; 
Why,  they  waggh»  be  vUl'd  up  with  people— tbey  be ; 

And  do  'ee  but  look  how  they're  larfln  away  ! 
<«  And  look  to  they  ehlldem  a  umlng  about, 

Wi'  thdr  mouths  vull  of  gingerbread,  there  by  the 
shows} 
And  see  to  the  scores  of  vine  ladies  tum'd  out ; 

And  gentlemen,  aU  In  thdr  best  Zunday  dothes. 
*'  And  look  to  this  house  made  o^  canvas  so  smart ; 

And  the  dinner  set  out  with  such  bussle  and  fuss  i — 
But  us  brought  a  squab  pie,  you  know,  in  the  cart. 

And  a  keg  of  good  alder— ao  that's  nort  to  us. 
**  1  un  'ee  what  'tb,  MoU— this  here  is  my  mfaid. 

The  world's  gone  quite  mase,  as  sure  as  you'ro  bom ; 
'Tls  as  true  as  I'm  living— and  that  they  will  vind. 

With  thdr  bosses  on  wheels  that  don't  live  upon  com. 
* '  I  wouldn't  go  homeward  b'mbye  to  the  varm 

Bdiind  such  a  critter,  when  all's  sed  and  dun. 
We've  a  travell'd  score  miles,  but  we  never  got  harm, 

Vor  there's  nort  like  a  market  cart  under  the  sun." 

DORSETSHIRE. 

"  The  rustic  dialect  of  Dorsetshire,"  observes 
Mr.  Barnes,  *'  is,  with  little  variation,  that  of 
most  of  the  Western  parts  of  England,  which 
were  included  in  the  kingdomof  the  West  Saxons, 
the  counties  of  Surrey,  Hants,  Berks,  Wilts,  and 
Dorset,  and  parts  of  Somerset  and  Devon."  The 
Dorset  dialect,  however,  has  essential  features 
of  that  of  the  Western  counties  which  are  not 
heard  in  Surrey  or  Hants,  as  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  specimens  here  given.  The 
language  of  the  south-east  part  of  Dorsetshire 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Hants. 

*•  In  the  town  of  Poole,"  according  to  Dr. 
Salter,  "  there  is  a  small  put  which  appears  to 
be  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  people,  who 
are,  and  probably  long  have  been,  the  fiisbing 
population  of  the  neighbourhood.  Their  man- 
ner of  speaking  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  neighbouring  rustics.  They  have  a  great 
predilection  for  changing  all  the  Towels  into 
short  ti,  using  it  in  the  second  person,but  without 
a  pronoun,  and  suppressing  syllables,  e.  g.  cot'n 
ear^t,  can  you  not  carry  it,  &c"  Mr.  Vernon, 
in  remarking  upon  these  &cts,  observes,  "  the 
language  of  our  seamen  in  general  is  well  worth 
a  close  investigation,  as  it  certainly  contains  not 
a  few  archaisms ;  but  the  subject  requires  time 
and  patience,  for  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
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call  the  BeUeroi^ioii  tnd  the  Ville  de  Milan,  the 
Bitty  Ri^Jlam  and  the  WheeUem'Okmgj  there  is 
nothing 

**  But  doth  tnffier  t  lea^faange 
Into  Knnething  new  and  strange." 
This  must  be  received  with  some  limitation,  and 
perhaps  applies  almost  entirely  to  difficult  mo- 
dem terms  not  easily  intelligible  to  the  unedu- 
cated. Many  of  the  principal  English  nautical 
terms  have  remained  unchanged  for  centuries. 

Valuable  lists  of  Dorsetshire  words  have  been 
liberally  sent  me  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham, 
James  Dayidson,  Esq.,  Samuel  Bagster,  Esq., 
Dr.  Salter,  and  O.  GoUop,  Esq. ;  but  my  prin- 
cipal references  have  been  made  to  the  glossary 
attached  by  Bfr.  Barnes  to  his ''  Poems  of  Rural 
Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,"  8vo.  1844.    The 
same  work  contains  a  dissertation  on  the  dialect, 
with  an  account  of  its  peculiar  features.    The 
change  of  o  into  a,  so  common  in  Dorsetshire, 
completely  disappears  as  we  proceed  in  a  westerly 
direction  towards  Worcestershire. 
(1)  ^  Letter  from  a  Parith  CUri  in  Donetehire 
to  an  absent  Vicar,  m  the  Dialect  qf  the 
County,    From  *  Poems  on  several  Occasions, 
formerly  written  by  John  Free,  D.D.,'  8vo. 
Lond.  1757,  p.  81. 

Meuter,  an't  pleMe  you,  I  do  send 

Theai  letter  to  you  u  a  yriend. 

Hoping  you'll  pardon  the  indiling, 

BeoM  1  am  not  ui'd  to  writing. 

And  that  you  will  not  take  unkind 

A  word  or  so  ftom  poor  George  Hind, 

For  I  am  always  In  the  way. 

And  needs  must  hear  what  people  aay. 

First  of  the  house  they  make  a  Joke> 

And  say  thechlmnle*  never  smoak. 

Now  the  occasion  of  these  Jests, 

As  I  do  think,  where  swallows  nests. 

That  chanc'd  the  other  day  to  vaal 

Into  the  parlour,  sut  and  aal. 

Beside,  the  people  not  a  few 

Begin  to  murmur  much  at  you. 

For  leaving  of  them  In  the  lurch. 

And  letting  stralngers  serve  the  church. 

Who  are  in  haste  to  go  agen, 

Zo,  we  ha'nt  sang  the  Lord  knows  when. 

And  for  their  preaching,  I  do  know 

As  well  as  moost,  'tis  but  so,  so. 

Zure  if  the  call  you  had  were  right,' 

You  ne'er  could  thus  your  neighbours  slight. 

But  I  do  fear  you've  set  your  aim  on 

Naught  in  the  world  but  vilthy  mammon,  Ac. 

(2)  Asen  Maidens  to  goo  to  Fiair. 
To-manra  work  so  hard's  ya  can. 
An'  git  yer  Jobs  up  under  ban*, 
Var  Dick  an'  1,  an'  Poll's  young  man 

Be  gwftin  to  flfair ;  an'  soo 
If  you'll  tiake  hold  ov  each  a  yarm 
Along  the  road  ar  in  the  swarm 
O*  vo'ke,  well  kip  ye  out  o'harm. 

An'  gi  ye  a  fialren  too. 
W«  woon't  st&y  liate  ther ;  I'll  be  boun* 
We'll  bring  our  shiadesback  out  o'  town 
Zome  woys  avore  the  sun  is  down. 

So  long's  the  sky  b  clear ; 
An*  aoo,  when  al  yer  work's  a-done, 
Ter  mother  cant  but  let  ye  run 
An' see  a  little  o^  the  ftan 

Wher  nothin  is  to  fear. 


The  sun  ha'  flow'rs  to  love  his  light. 
The  moon  ha'  sparklen  brooks  at  n^ht. 
The  trees  da  like  the  pliysome  flight 

Ov  ayer  vrom  the  west. 
Let  some  like  empty  sounds  to  mock 
Ther  luonesome  v&lce  by  hill  or  rock, 
But  merry  chaps  da  like  t'  unlock 

Ther  hearts  to  maidens  best- 
Zoo  you  git  ready  now,  d'ye  hear  ? 
Tho's  nar  another  fialr  so  near. 
An'  thiese  don't  come  but  twice  a  year. 

An'  you  woon't  vind  us  spiaren. 
We'll  goo  to  al  the  sights  an'  shows, 
O'  tumblers  wl'  ther  spangled  cloa's. 
An*  conjurers  wi'  cunnen  blows. 

An*  raffle  var  a  fialren. 

(3)  The  Woodlands, 

0  spread  agen  your  leaves  an'  flow'rs, 
Luonesome  woodlands !  sunny  woodlands 

Here  underneath  the  dewy  show'rs 

O'  warm-lir'd  spring-time,  sunny  woodlands ! 
As  when,  in  drong  ar  oben  groun', 
Wi'  happy  buoyish  heart  I  voun' 
The  twitf  ren  birds  a-buUden  roun* 

Your  high-bough'd  hedges,  sunny  woodlands  I 
Ya  gie'd  me  life,  ya  gie'd  me  jAy, 

Luonesome  woodlands !  sunny  woodlands  I 
Ya  gie'd  me  health  as  in  my  plAy 

1  rambled  droo  ye,  sunny  woodlands  I 
Ya  gie'd  roe  freedom  var  to  rove 

In  Airy  meid,  ar  shiady  grove  t 
Ya  gie'd  me  smilen  Fanny's  love. 

The  best  ov  all  o't,  tunny  woodlands 
My  vust  shill  skylark  whiver'd  high, 

Luonesome  woodlands  I  sunny  woodlands  ! 
To  sing  below  your  deep-blue  sky. 

An*  white  spring-clouds,  O  sunny  woodlands ! 
An'  boughs o'  trees  that  oonee  stood  here, 
Wer  glossy  green  the  happy  year 
That  gie'd  me  oon  I  lov'd  so  dear. 

An'  now  ha  lost,  O  sunny  woodlands! 
O  let  me  rove  agen  unspied, 

Luonesome  woodlands  t  sunny  woodlands ! 
Along  your  green-bough'd  hedges*  side. 

As  then  1  rambled,  sunny  woodlands ! 
An'  wher  the  miss^n  trees  oonce  stood, 
Ar  tongues  oonce  rung  among  the  wood, 
My  memory  shall  mlake  em  good, 

Though  you've  alost  em,  sunny  woodlands ' 

(4)  The  Weepen  Uady, 
When  liate  o*  nights,  up<Hi  the  green. 
By  (Alk  wold  house,  the  moon  da  sheen, 
A  Uady  there,  a-hangen  low 
Her  head's  a-wak-en  to  an'  fh> 
In  robes  so  white's  the  driven  snow ; 

Wr  oon  yarm  down,  while  oon  da  rest 

Al  lily-white  upon  the  breast 
O  fAik  poor  weepen  Uady. 
The  curdlen  wfai*  an'  whlslen  squall 
Do  shiake  the  ivy  by  the  wall. 
An*  miake  the  plyen  tree-tops  rock, 
But  never  ruffle  her  white  f^k. 
An*  slammen  door  an'  rottlen  lock 

That  in  thVk  empty  house  da  sound. 

Da  never  seem  to  miake  look  round 
l^ik  downcast  weepen  Uaday, 
A  Uaday,  as  the  tlale  da  goo. 
That  oonce  liv'd  there,  an*  lov'd  too  true. 
Wer  by  a  young  man  cast  aside 
A  mother  sad,  but  not  a  bride ; 
An'  then  her  father  in  his  pride 
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An*  anger  ollln'd  oon  o*  two 

Von  bitter  things  to  undergoo 
To  thxk  poor  we^pen  lisdy. 
That  the  herntf  should  le^ve  hb  door. 
To  darken  it  again  noo  rouore, 
Ar  that  her  litUe  pliyaome  chile, 
A*aat  awoy  a  thousand  mile, 
Should  never  meet  her  eyes  to  smile* 

An'  plAy  again,  till  she  in  shiame 

Should  die  an'  leAve  a  tamish'd  niame, 
A  sad  Tazsiaken  Uady. 
"  Let  me  be  loat."  she  cried, «  the  while, 
I  do  bat  know  var  my  poor  chile ;" 
An'  left  the  huome  ot  al  her  pride, 
To  wander  droo  the  wordle  wide, 
Wl* grief  that  vew  but  she  ha'  tried. 

An*  Ilk'  a  flow^  a  blow  ha'  broke, 

She  withered  wi'  Mik  deadly  stroke. 
An'  died  a  weepen  Uady. 
An'  she  da  keep  a^^omen  on. 
To  see  thXk  father  dead  an'  gone, 
Aiif  her  soul  could  have  noo  rest 
Avore  her  teary  chiak's  a-prest 
By  his  Targiv-en  kiss :  soo  blest 

Be  they  that  can  but  live  in  love. 

An'  Tine  a  pliace  o'  rest  above, 
Unlik'  the  weepen  iiady. 

DURHAM. 

The  Dorham  dialect  is  the  same  as  that  spoken 
in  Northomberland  and  the  North  Ridiiig  of 
Yoiishire,  the  former  being  more  like  Scotch, 
ud  the  butter  more  like  English,  but  each  in  a 
very  slight  degree.  The  Durham  pronunciation, 
thongh  soft,  is  monotonous  and  drawling.  See 
the  *  Quarterly  Keview'  for  Feb.  1836,  p.  358. 

No  glossary  of  Durham  wotds  has  yet  ap- 
peared, bat  Kennett  has  recorded  a  considerable 
Bomber  in  his  MS.  Glossary.  I  have  been  en- 
>hled  to  add  many  unknown  to  that  author, 
derived  from  communications  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Douglas,  George  B.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Miss 
Portus,  E.  T.  Warburton,  Esq.,and  Mr.  S.  Ward. 

If  the  following  anecdote  be  true,  Southern 
Enghah  is  but  little  known  amongst  some  of 
the  lower  orders  in  Durham : 

"  John,**  said  a  maater  tanner  in  South  Durham, 
Om  9tim  day,  to  one  of  his  men,  "  bring  in  some 
'ud**  John  walked  off,  revolving  the  word  in  his 
"liBd,  lad  returned  with  a  pitchfork  I  *'  I  don't 
*xnt  that,"  said  the  wandering  tanner ;  '<  I  want  ftiel, 
Joba.**  *<  Beg  your  pardon,"  replied  the  man,  «'  I 
tttoDgfat  yoo  wantod  something  to  turn  over  the  skins.*' 
Aod  dr  he  went  again,  not  a  whit  the  wiser,  but 
Miuaed  to  eoofess  his  ignorance.  Ituch  med  luting, 
^  Bcxt  pitched  upon  the  besom,  shouldering  which, 
iKretonied  to  the  oountlog-house.  His  master  was 
Bov  ia  a  passion.  *•  What  a  stupid  asa  you  are,  John," 
be  eicUimed ;  «*  I  want  some  sticks  and  shavings  to 
ligbt  the  fire."  «  O-b-h-h  \**  rejoined  the  rustic,  "  that's 
*lut  you  want,  is  it  1"  Why  couldn't  you  say  so  at 
flnt,  master,  instead  of  using  a  London  dictionary 
*onl  ?*  And,  wishful  to  show  that  he  was  not  alone 
ta  hb  ignorance,  he  called  a  comrade  to  the  tanner's 
PRwooe,  and  asked  him  If  he  knew  what  *'  fuel"  was. 
**  Aye  I*  answered  Joe,  ••  ducks  an'  geese,  and  sike 
^^  ^"Gtteahead  Obterver, 

ESSEX. 

The  dialect  of  Essex  is  closely  allied  in  some 
puts  of  the  county  to  that  of  Kent,  and  in 
others  to  that  of  Suffolk,  though  generally  not 


so  broad,  nor  spoken  with  the  strong  Suffolk 
whining  tone.  Mr.  Charles  Clark  has  given  a 
glossary  of  Essex  words  at  the  end  of  *  John 
Noakes  and  Mary  Styles,  or  an  Essex  Calfa 
Visit  toTiptree  Races,'  8yo.  1839,  and  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  others  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Pridden  and  Mr.  Edward  T.  HiU.  A 
list  of  Essex  words  is  given  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  July,  1814,  pp.  498-9. 

(1)  From  a  Poem  qf  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the 
Vicar  qf  Afaldon, 
Therfor,  my  lelfe  chyld,  I  schalle  teche  the, 
Herken  me  welle  the  maner  and  the  gyse. 
How  thl  sowle  inward  schalle  aqueyntyd  be 
With  thewis  good  and  vertw  in  alle  wysse : 
Rede  and  consey ve,  for  he  is  to  displce. 
That  redyth  ay,  and  noot  what  is  ment, 
Suche  redyng  is  not  but  wynde  despent. 
Pray  thl  God  and  prayse  hym  with  alle  thi  hart, 
Fadir  and  modyr  have  In  reverence. 
Love  hem  welle,  and  be  thou  never  to  smert 
To  her  mennys  consayle,  but  kepe  the  thens, 
Tylle  thu  be  clepid  l>e  clene  wlthowjt  offence  s 
Saly w  gladly  to  hym  that  is  moor  dygne 
Than  art  thlselfe,  thu  schalt  thi  place  resygne. 
Drede  thl  mayster,  thy  thynge  loke  thu  kepe. 
Take  hede  to  thy  housold,  ay  love  thy  wyff, 
Plesaunte  wordes  oujt  of  thl  mowth  schalle  crepe ; 
Be  not  irons,  kepe  thi  behest  os  lyff. 
Be  tempryd,  wyjte,  and  non  exceasyff ; 
Thy  wy  ves  wordes  make  thu  noon  actorit6. 
In  folisclepe  no  moor  thanne  nedyth  the. 

M8,  HaW.971,f.  96. 

(2)  Cock-a^Bevia  Hill. 
At  Tottum's  Cock-a-Bevis  Hill, 

A  sput  suppass'd  by  few. 
Where  toddlers  ollis  haut  to  eye 

The  proper  prltty  wiew ; 
Where  people  crake  so  ov  the  place. 

Leas-ways,  so  I've  hard  say  ; 
An'  frum  Its  top  yow,  sarteny. 

Can  see  a  monsus  way. 
'Bout  this  oad  Hill,  I  warrant  ya. 

Their  bog  it  nuver  ceases ; 
They'd  growl  shud  yow  nut  own  that  it 

Beats  Danbury's  au'  to  pieces. 
But  no  sense  ov  a  place,  some  think, 

Is  thU  here  hiU  so  high,— 
Cos  there,  full  oft,  'tis  nation  ooad. 

But  that  don't  argufy.  . 
Yit,  if  they  their  inqulrationa  maake 

In  winter  time,  some  will 
Condemn  that  place  as  no  great  shakes. 

Where  folks  ha'  the  coad-chill ! 
As  sum'dy,  'haps,  when  nigh  the  sput. 

May  ha*  a  wish  to  see't,— 
From  Mauldon  toun  to  Keldon'tis, 

An'  'gin  a  four  releet. 
Where  up  the  road  the  load  it  gooa 

So  lugaome  an'  so  stiff, 
That  bosses  mosly  kltch  a  whop, 

Frum  drivers  in  a  tiff. 
But  who^d  pay  a  boss  when  tugging  on  i 

None  but  a  tetchy  elf: 
Tis  right  on  plain  etch  chap  desarves 

A  clumsy  thump  himself. 
Haul'd  o'er  the  coals,  sicJi  fellars  e'er 

Shud  be,  by  Martin's  Act ; 
But,  then,  they're  ray ther  muggy  oft. 

So  with  um  we're  not  sact. 
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But  thtutiiUf  'hapt.  to  let  um  otf 

It  wrong,  becot  etch  carter. 
If  maade  to  smart,  hb  P*i  and  Q'b 

He*d  mine  for  ever  arter. 
At  Cock-a-BeTis  Hiil.  too,  the 

Wiseacres  show  a  tree, 
Which  If  yow  clamber  up,  besure, 

A  precious  way  yow  see. 
I  dorn't  think  I  cud  clime  it  now, 

Aldoe  1  uster  cud ; 
I  shudn't  warsley  lolke  to  troy. 

For  guelch  cum  down  I  shud. 
My  head  'ood  swim,— I  'oodn't  do'it 

Nut  even  for  a  guinea : 
A  naarbour  ax'd  me,  tother  day, 

«•  Naa,  naa,"  says  I,  ••  nut  quhmy." 
At  Cocka-BerU  Hill,  I  was 

A  -goon  to  tell  the  folks, 
Some  warses  back— when  Ibargun— 

In  peace  there  lived  John  Noakes. 

GLOUCBSTERSHIRE. 
It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  orga- 
nic forms  of  the  Gloucestershire  dialect  have 
remained  unchanged  for  centuries,  and  are  to  be 
traced  in  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle. 
Many  Anglo-Saxon  words  are  here  preserved  in 
great  purity.  "  He  geunne  it  him,''  he  gave  it 
him,  the  verb  geunne  being  in  genera)  use 
amongst  the  peasantry.  The  dialect  is  more 
simihir  to  that  of  Somersetshire  than  of  the 
af^oining  counties,  though  not  so  sUt>ngly 
marked  as  a  Western  dialect.  They  change  o 
into  a,  t  into  z^f  into  v,  t  into  <f,  p  into  6,  short 
a  into  t  or  aoy,  long  e  into  eea^  long  i  into  ey, 
long  0  into  ooa.  The  A.-S.  termination  en  is 
still  preserved ;  thee  is  UJied  for  thou  and  you  ; 
thUk  is  in  constant  use ;  A«r  is  put  for  she,  she 
for  her,  /for  me,  and  ou  for  he,  she,  or  it.  Com- 
munications of  Gloucestershire  words  have  been 
received  from  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  Miss 
Shipton,  and  Mr.  E.  Wright. 

George  Ridler^s  Oven. 
Thestwons  that  built  George  Ridler's  oven, 

And  thauy  qeum  ftom  the  Bleakeney's  quaar ; 
And  George  he  wur  a  Jolly  old  mon. 

And  his  yead  it  graw'd  above  his  yare. 
One  thing  of  George  Ridler  I  must  commend, 

And  that  wur  not  a  noUble  theog ; 
He  mead  his  braags  avoore  he  died, 

Wi'  any  dree  brothers  his  sons  ss'hon'd  seng. 
There  s  Dick  the  treble  and  John  the  mean. 

Let  every  mon  sing  In  his  auwn  pleace ; 
And  George  he  wur  the  elder  brother, 

And  therevoore  he  would  sing  the  beass. 
Mine  hostess's  moid  (and  herneaum  *twur  Nell) 

A  pretty  wench,  and  I  loT'd  her  well ; 
I  lov'd  her  well,  good  reauson  why. 

Because  Bshe  lov'd  my  dog  and  I. 
My  dog  is  good  to  catch  a  hen, 

A  duck  or  gooie  is  vood  for  men  ; 
And  where  good  company  I  spy, 

O  thethcr  gwoes  my  dog  and  I. 
My  mwother  told  I  when  I  wur  young, 

If  I  did  vollow  the  strong-beer  pwoot ; 
That  drenk  would  pruv  my  auverdrow. 

And  meauk  me  wear  a  thsread-bare  cwoat. 


My  dog  has  gotten  altch  a  tridc. 

To  visit  molds  when  thauy  be  sick ; 
When  thauy  be  sick  and  like  to  die, 

O  thether  gwoes  my  dog  and  I. 
When  I  have  dree  sispences  under  my  thmnb, 

O  then  I  be  welcome  wherever  I  come ; 
But  when  I  hare  none,  O  then  I  pass  by, 

•Tis  poverty  pearts  good  company. 
If  I  should  die,  as  it  may  hap. 

My  greanre  shaU  be  under  the  good  yeal  Up ; 
In  vouled  earms  there  wool  us  lie, 

Cheek  by  jowl  my  dog  and  I ! 

HAMPSHIRE. 
The  romance  of  Octovian,  according  to  Mr. 
D'Israeli,  "  is  in  the  Hampshire  dialect  neariy 
as  it  is  spoken  now."  Although  somewhat 
doubtful  as  to  the  literal  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  an  extract  from  it  may  be  compared 
vrith  a  modem  specimen  of  the  dialect.  A  short 
glossary  of  Hampshire  words  is  given  in  Warner's 
collections  for  that  county.  The  dialect  of  the 
west  of  the  county  is  similar  to  that  of  Wiltshire, 
/  being  changed  into  v,  and  th  into  d;  and  un 
for  him,  her,  it.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  in 
Hampshire  every  thing  is  called  he  except  a  tom- 
cat which  is  called  she, 

(1)  Extract  from  the  early  romance  of  Octoman 
Imperator. 

The  knyftys  logh  yn  the  haUe, 

The  mantellys  they  yeve  menstraks  all* ; 

Lavor  and  basyn  they  gon  calle 

To  wassche  and  aryse. 
And  syth  to  daunce  on  the  walle 

Of  Parys. 
Whan  the  soudan  thys  tydyng  herde. 
For  ire  as  he  wer  wod  he  ferd ; 
He  ran  with  a  draweswerde 

To  hys  mamentrye. 
And  alle  hys  goddys  ther  heamerrede 

With  greet  envye. 
Asterot,  Jopyn,  and  Mahoun 
He  alle  to-hew  with  hys  fachoun, 
And  Jubiter  he  drew  adoun 

Of  hys  autere : 
He  seyde,  hy  nere  worth  a  scaloune 

Alle  y-fere. 
Tho  he  hadde  hys  goddys  y-bete. 
He  was  abiited  of  alle  hys  hete. 
To  sende  hys  sendys  noMe  he  najt  lete, 

Tho  anoonryjt. 
To  Babylooye  after  lordes  grete 
To  help  hym  fyjt. 

Ma,  Cott,  CtUig.  A.  iL  f  . ». 

j4  Letter  to  the  Editor  qf  the  Timet,  from  a  poor 
Man  at  Andover,  on  the  Union  Workhouse. 

Sir, — Hunger,  as  I've  heerd  say,  breaks  throu^ 
Stone  Walls  *.  but  yet  I  shodn't  have  thought  of  let- 
ting  you  know  about  my  poor  Missus's  death,  hut 
all  my  nelbours  say  tell  it  out,  and  it  can't  do  you 
no  hum  and  may  do  others  good,  specially  as  Par- 
liament is  to  meet  soon,  when  the  Gentlefoke  will  be 
talking  about  the  working  foke. 

I  be  but  a  farmers  working  man,  and  was  married 
to  my  Missus  96  years  agone,  and  have  three  Chil. 
dem  living  with  me,  one  10,  another  7*  and  t'other 
3.  I  be  subject  to  bad  rumatia,  and  never  earns  no 
more,  as  you  may  Judge,  than  to  pay  rent  and  keep 
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oorbodlci  and  souls  together  wheo  we  be  all  veil. 
I  was  tended  by  Mr.  Wettlake  when  he  waa  Union 
Doctor,  but  when  the  Ouardiam  turned  him  out  It 
WM  a  bad  Job  for  ail  the  Poor,  and  a  predout  bad 
Job  for  me  and  mine. 

Mr.  Payne  when  he  come  to  be  our  Union  Doctor 
tended  upon  me  up  to  almost  the  end  of  last  April, 
bat  when  I  irnd  up  to  the  Union  House  as  usual, 
Mr.  Broad,  the  Relevlng  Officer,  send  back  word 
there  was  nothing  for  me,  and  Mr.  Payne  wodnt 
come  no  more.  I  was  too  bad  to  work,  and  had  not 
Vittals  for  me,  the  Missus,  and  the  young  ones,  so  I 
vat  forced  to  sdl  off  the  Bed,  Bedstead,  and  fuml> 
ture  of  the  young  ones,  to  by  Vittala  with,  and  then 
I  and  Minus  and  the  young  ones  had  <mly  one  bed 
for  all  of  us.  Missus  was  very  bad,  to,  then,  but  as 
ve  knowd  twere  no  use  to  ask  the  Union  for  nothink 
sept  we'd  all  go  into  the  Workhouse,  and  which 
Mi«is  oouUn't  a  bear,  as  she'd  bin  parted  from  the 
diOdem,  she  sends  down  to  tell  Mr.  Westlake  how 
bad  we  was  a  doing  off,  and  he  comes  to  us  directly, 
and  tends  upon  us  out  of  charity,  and  gives  Missus 
Mutton  and  things,  which  he  said,  and  we  know'd 
too  well,  she  wanted  of,  and  he  gives  this  out  of  hb 
ownPoeliet. 

Missus  ccnnplalnt  growd  upon  her  and  she  got  so 
very  bad,  and  Mr.  Westlake  says  to  us,  I  do  think 
the  faardians  wouldn't  let  your  wife  lay  here  and 
starve,  but  would  do  something  for  you  if  they 
kaowed  how  bad  you  wanted  things,  and  so,  says  he, 
111  give  you  a  Sertificate  for  some  Mutton  and 
things,  and  you  take  it  to  Mr.  Broad,  the  relevlng 
officer.  Well,  I  doee  this,  and  he  tells  me  that  bed 
give  it  to  the  guardians  and  let  me  know  what  they 
said.  I  sect  him  again,  and  O,  says  he,  I  gived  that 
Scrtiilcate  to  the  Guardians,  but  they  chucked  it  a 
ooe  side  and  said  they  wouldnt  tend  to  no  such 
thing,  nor  give  yon  nothing,  not  even  If  Missus  was 
^1^*  if  you  has  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Westlake, 
as  they  had  turned  him  off. 

I  told  my  Missus  this,  and  then  says  she  we  must 
try  to  get  their  Union  Doctor,  Mr.  Payne,  as  we  can*t 
fo  (m  for  ever  taking  things  ttom  Mr.  Westlake*s 
Pocket,  and  he  turned  out  of  Place,  and  so  good  to 
many  poor  folka  besides  us.  So  we  gets  Mr.  Payne 
•fter  a  bit  to  come  down  ;  and  he  says  to  Missus 
yoa're  very  bad,  and  I  shall  order  the  Union  to  send 
you  Mutton  and  other  things.  Next  Week  Mr. 
Payne  calls  again,  and  asks  Missus  did  she  have  the 
tbings  hc^d  ordered  for  her  to  have  ?  She  says  I've 
bad  a  shillings  worth  of  Mutton,  Sir.  Why,  says 
^*  yon  wants  other  things  besides  Mutton,  and  I 
ordered  them  for  you  In  the  Union  Book,  and  you 
ought  to  have  them  In  your  bad  sute.  This  goes  on 
for  5  or  6  wedia,  only  a  shillinp  worth  of  Mutton  a 
Week  being  allowed  her,  and  then  one  Week  a  little 
Gin  was  allowed,  and  after  that  as  Miasus  couldnt 
ftt  out  of  bed  a  Woman  was  sent  to  nurse  and  help 
her. 

I  didnt  ask  Mr.  Payne  to  order  these  ere  things, 
tho^  bad  enof  God  knows  they  was  wanted ;  but  in 
the  Am  week  in  last  November  I  was  served  with  a 
mnaons  to  lend  afore  our  Mayor  and  Justices  under 
the  Vagrance  Actt  I  think  they  said  twas  cause  I 
^  not  found  these  things  for  Missus  myself;  but 
the  Unkm  Doctor  had  ordered  em  of  the  Guardians 
at  his  sponatbDity.  Well,  I  attends  afore  the 
Justices,  and  there  was  nothing  against  me,  and  so 
they  puu  it  off,  and  orders  me  to  tend  afore  em 
H^  next  week,  which  I  does,  and  then  there  wasnt 
oof  for  em  to  send  me  to  Gaol,  aa  the  Guardians 
*aatcd,  for  a  Month,  and  they  puts  it  off  again  for 
aodier  WeA,aiKl  says  I  must  ooroe  afore  em  again. 


and  which  I  does ;  and  they  tells  me  thcres  nothing 
proved,  that  I  could  aford  to  pay  for  the  things,  and 
I  mite  go  about  my  business. 

I  Just  loses  three  days'  work,  or  pretty  handy,  by 
this,  and  that  made  bad  a  good  bit  worse.  Next  Day 
Mr.  Payne  comes  again,  and  Missus  was  so  out- 
daceous  bad,  she  says  cant  you  give  rre  something 
to  do  me  good  and  ease  me  a  bit ;  says  Mr.  Payne,  I 
dont  see  you  be  much  worse.  Yes,  I  l>e,  says  Missus, 
and  I  wish  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  send  for 
Mr.  Westlake,  as  I  thinks  he  knows  what'd  make  me 
easier,  and  cure  the  bad  pains  I  do  suflfer.  Mr.  Payne 
abused  my  Poor  Missus,  and  dared  her  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  so  we  were  feared  to  do  it, 
left  I  should  be  pulled  up  again  afore  the  Justices, 
and  lose  more  days  work,  and  prhaps  get  sent  to 
Gaol.  Bight  days  after  this  Mr.  Payne  never  having 
come  nbt  us,  and  the  Union  having  lowd  us  nothing 
at  all,  my  poor  Missus  dies,  and  dies  tnm  want,  and 
in  agonies  of  pain,  and  as  bad  off  as  if  shed  been  a 
Savage,  for  she  could  only  have  died  of  want  of  them 
things  which  she  wanted  and  I  couldnt  buy  If  she'd 
been  in  a  foreign  land,  were  there  no  Parsons  and 
People  as  I've  heard  tell  be  treated  as  bad  as  dogs. 

Years  agone,  If  any  body  had  been  half  so  bad  as 
my  Missus,  and  nobody  else  would  have  tended  to 
her,  there'd  been  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  at  all 
events,  who^d  have  prayed  with  her,  and  seen  too 
that  she  didn't  die  of  starvation,  but  our  Parson  b 
In  favor  of  thb  here  new  Law,  and  aa  he  gets  60/.  a 
year  f^om  the  Guardians,  he  amt  a  going  to  quarrel 
with  hb  Bread  and  Cheese  for  the  likes  of  we,  and 
so  he  didnt'come  to  us.  Allho*  he  must  have  knowed 
how  ill  Missus  was ;  and  she,  poor  creature,  went 
out  of  this  here  world  without  any  Spiritual  consi- 
latkm  whatsomever  from  the  Poor  Man's  Church. 

We'd  but  one  bed  as  I've  tolled  you,  amd  only  one 
Bedroom,  and  it  was  very  bad  to  be  all  In  the  same 
Room  and  Bed  with  poor  Missus  after  she  were 
dead  ;  and  as  I'd  no  money  to  pay  for  a  Coffin,  1 
goes  to  Mr.  Broad,  then  •  to  Mr.  Mijer,  one  of  the 
Guardians,  and  then  to  the  overseers,  and  axes  all 
of  'em  to  And  a  Coffin,  but  'twere  no  use,  and  so, 
not  knowing  what  in  the  World  to  do,  off  I  goes  to 
tell  Mr.  Westlake  of  it,  and  he  was  soon  down  at  the 
House,  and  blamed  me  much  for  not  letting  he  know 
afore  Missus  died,  and  finding  we'd  no  food  nor  fire, 
nothing  for  a  shrowd  cept  we  could  wash  up  some- 
thing, and  that  we'd  no  soap  to  do  that  with,  he 
gives  us  something  to  get  these  ere  things,  and  telb 
me  to  go  again  to  the  Relevlng  Officer  and  t'others 
and  try  and  get  a  Coffin,  and  to  tell  un  Missus  ought 
to  be  hurried  as  soon  as  possible,  else  f  would  make 
us  all  ilL  This  I  does  as  afore,  but  get  nothing, 
and  then  Mr.  Westlake  give  me  an  order  where  to 
get  a  Coffin,  and  11  he  had  not  stood  a  friend  to  me 
and  mine,  I  can't  think  what  would  have  become  of 
em,  as  twas  sad  at  NighU  to  see  the  poor  little  things 
pretty  nigh  break  their  hearU  when  they  seed  their 
poor  dead  mother  by  their  side  upon  the  Bed. 

My  troubles  wasnt  to  end  even  here,  for  Strang  to 
ten  the  Regbtrer  for  Deaths  for  thb  Dbtrict  dont 
Uve  in  thb  the  largest  Parish  with  about  fiOOO  loha- 
bitants,  but  at  a  little  Village  of  not  more  than  400 
People  and  5  Miles  off,  so  1  had  to  walk  there  and 
back  10  miles,  which  b  very  hard  upon  us  poor  folk, 
and  what  b  worse  when  I  got  there  the  Regiatrer 
wasnt  up ;  and  when  he  got  up  he  wouldnt  tend  to  me 
afore  bed  had  hb  breakfast,  and  I  was  aforced  to  wait 
about  until  bed  had  done  breakfast,  and  It  seemed  as 
'twas  a  very  long  time  for  a  poor  chap  like  me  to  be 
kept  a  waiting,  whilst  a  nutn  who  b  paid  for  doing 
what  I  wanted  won't  do  such  little  work  as  that 
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afore  here  made  hiMelf  comfortable,  tho*  I  telled 
him  how  bad  I  wanted  to  get  back,  and  that  I  should 
looM  a  Day  by  hit  keeping  me  waiting  abont. 

That  this  is  mostly  the  fault  of  the  Guardians 
rather  than  anybody  else  is  my  Arm  beleif,  tho*  if 
Mr.  Payne  had  done  his  duty  hed  a  been  with  Missus 
many  times  afore  she  died  and  not  have  left  her  as 
he  did,  when  he  knowed  she  was  so  bad,  and  hed  a 
made  un  give  her  what  she  wanted ;  but  then  he 
must  do,  he  says,  Just  what  the  Guardians  wishes,  and 
that  amt  to  attend  much  on  the  Poor,  and  the  Re- 
leving  Officer  is  docked  if  what  he  gives  by  even  the 
Doctors  orders  amt  proved  of  by  the  Guardians 
aterward,  and  he  had  to  pay  for  the  litUe  Oin  the 
Doctor  ordered  out  of  his  own  Pocket,  and,  as  the 
Newspaper  says,  for  the  Nurse,  as  this  was  put  in 
our  Paper  by  Pm  sure  I  don't  know  who,  but  1  be- 
lieves tls  true,  last  week. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  shall  leave  It  to  you  to  Judge 
whether  the  Poor  can  be  treated  any  where  so  bad 
as  they  be  In  the  Andover  Unlon« 

HEREFORDSHIRB. 
The  pronoun  a  is  used  for  he,  she,  or  it.  Strong 
preterits  are  current,  climb,  chmb,  heave,  hove, 
pick,  puck,  shake,  shuck,  squeeze,  Mguoze,  &c. 
The  dialect  of  this  county  must  be  classed  as  be- 
longing to  the  Midknd  division.  The  word  jutt 
is  used  in  rather  a  peculiar  manner.  Instead  of 
saying,  I  have  but  just  returned,  tliey  say  I  re- 
turned but  just  A  Jist  of  Herefordshire  words 
is  given  in  Duncumb's  History  of  Hereford,  and 
a  more  extended  one  has  recently  been  sepa- 
rately published,  8vo.  1839.  I  am  indebted  for 
many  words  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  these  to 
lists  given  me  by  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick,  T.  W.  Lane, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Perry. 

(1)  From  Masimon,  a  tale  in  a  MS.  written  in 
Herefordshire  of  the  time  of  Edward  11. 
Herkne  to  my  ron, 
As  ich  ou  telle  coo. 

Of  elde  al  hou  yt  gos, 
Of  a  roody  mon, 
Hihte  Maxumoo* 

Soth  withoute  les. 
Clerc  he  was  ful  god. 
So  moni  mon  understod. 

Nou  herkne  hou  it  wee. 

Ys  wOIe  he  hevede  y-noh, 
Purpre  and  pal  he  droh. 

Ant  other  murthes  mo. 
He  wes  the  feyrest  mon, 
Wlth-outen  AlMoton, 

That  seththe  wes  ant  tho. 
Tho  laste  is  lyf  so  longe. 
That  he  bigan  unstronge. 

As  mony  tides  so. 
Him  con  rewe  sore 
Al  is  Wilde  lore. 

For  elde  him  dude  so  wo ; 

So  sone  as  elde  him  com 
Ys  boc  an  honde  he  nom, 

Ant  gan  of  reuthet  rede» 
Of  his  herte  ord 
He  made  moni  word. 

Ant  of  is  ly ves  dede. 
He  gan  mene  is  mone ; 
So  feble  were  Is  bone. 


Ys  hew  bigon  to  wedei 
So  clenc  he  was  y-gon. 
That  heu  ne  hade  he  non  : 

Ys  herte  gan  to  blede. 

Care  and  kunde  of  elde 
Maketh  mi  l>ody  felde. 

That  y  ne  mai  stonde  upriht ; 
Ant  min  herte  unbolde. 
Ant  mi  body  to  colde, 

That  er  thou  wes  so  lyht. 
Ant  mi  body  thunne. 
Such  is  worldes  wunne. 

This  day  me  thinketh  nyht. 

MS.  Hart.  8853,  f.  88. 

(2)  Prom  an  English  translation  of  Macer  de 
virtutibus  herbarum,  made  6y  John  Leiamour, 
scolemaister  qfHefforde,  1373. 

Mowsere  growith  lowe  by  the  grownde,  and  berith 
a  yellowe  floure.  Drinke  the  Juis  with  wyne  other 
ale,  and  anoynte  the  reynes  and  the  bak  with  the 
biode  of  a  fox,  for  the  stone.  Abo  starope  him  and 
mylfoly  togadyr,  and  drinke  that  Juis  with  white 
wyne,  and  that  willc  make  one  to  pisse.  Also  drinke 
the  Juis  with  stale  ale,  a  seke  man  that  is  woundid, 
and  yf  he  holdithe  that  drinke  he  shalle  lyfe,  and  yf 
he  caste  hit  he  shalle  dye.  Also  drinke  the  juis  of 
this  erbe  for  the  squynancy.  MS.  Sioane  5,  t.  35. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
There  seem  to  be  no  peculiarities  of  dialect 
here  which  are  not  common  to  the  adjoining 
county  of  Cambridgeshire.  They  say  mort  for 
a  quantity ;  a  mort  of  people,  a  mort  of  rain. 
To-year  for  this  year,  like  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
Wonderful  for  very;  his  pain  were  wonderful 
great.  To  get  himseff  ready,  for  to  dress  him- 
self ;  he  is  too  weak  to  get  bimself  ready.  If  a 
disorder  or  illness  of  any  kind  be  inquired  for, 
they  never  say  it  is  better  or  worse,  but  that*s 
better,  or  thafs  worse,  with  an  emphasis  on  that. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Homer  kindly  favoured  me 
with  a  list  of  the  few  provincial  words  which 
may  be  peculiar  to  this  county. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  dialect  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  this 
island  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  county 
to  which  it  is  opposite.  The  accent  is  rather 
mincing  than  broad,  and  has  little  of  the  vulgar 
character  of  the  West  country  dialects.  The 
tendency  to  insert  y  in  the  middle  of  words  may 
be  remarked, and  the  substitution  of  vfoi  /is 
not  uncommon  among  the  peasantry,  but  by  no 
means  general.  The  pronunciation  may  gene- 
rally be  correctly  represented  by  the  duplication 
of  the  vowels. 

No  printed  glossary  of  Isle  of  Wight  provin. 
cialisms  has  yet  appeared,  but  a  very  valuable 
one  in  MS.,  compiled  by  Captain  Henry  Smith, 
was  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  his 
rehitive,  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq.  f.8.a.  It 
has  been  fully  used  in  the  following  pages.  Use- 
ful communications  have  also  l^n  received 
from  E.  J.  Vernon,  Esq.,  Dr.  Bromfield,  and 
Dr.  Salter. 
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%tecmen  qfthe  Isle  qf  Wiffht  dialect. 
Jan.    What's  got  there  you  ? 
WUI,    A  blastnashun  itriuldlebob  craalun  about  In  the 

nammut  bag. 
Jm.    Straddlebob  I     Where ded*tt  leyam  to  caal'n  by 

that  neyam  f 
WtU.    Why,  what  thoud  e  caarn  ?  tea  the  right  neyam 

era  ut? 
Jm.    Right  neyam,  oo !  why  ye  gurt  aote  rool*  casn't 

see  tei  a  DiunUedore  ? 
Will.    I  knowB  tea,  but  vur  aal  that  Straddlebob*!  so 

right  a  neyam  vom  as  Durobledore  es. 
Jm.    Come,  111  be  deyand  if  I  doent  laay  thee  a  quart 

o'  that. 
Will    Done !  and  I'll  ax  meyastur  to  night  jrhen  I 

goos  vhooam,  bee*t  how  't  wool. 
(Accordingly  ii:6>astur  was  applied  to  by  Will, 
who  made  hJs  decUion   known  to  Jan  the 
next  morning.) 
Will.    I  say,  Jan  I     1  axed  meyastur  about  that  are 

last  night. 
Jm.    Well !  what  ded  *ur  ay  ? 
Wiu,    Why  a  sed  one  neyam  es  Jest  so  vittun  vom  as 

tother,  and  he  lous  a  ben  caald  Straddlebob 

ever  sunce  the  Island  was  vust  meyad. 
Jm.    The  devyul  a  bar  I  if  thafs  thekeeas  I  spooas  I 

lost  the  quart. 
wm.    That  thee  has't  lucky  I  and  we'll  goo  down  to 

Atverton  to  the  Red  Lion  and  drink  un  ater 

we  done  work. 

KENT. 

The  modern  KenUsh  dialect  is  slightly  broad, 
indeed  more  so  than  that  of  Surrey  or  Sussex. 
Day,  pkiyt  waiy,  for  day,  play,  way,  &c.  They 
ity  who  for  kowt  and  vice  verm.  Mate,  instead 
of  boy  or  lad,  is  the  usual  address  amongst 
equals.  The  interchange  of  v  and  w  is  common 
here  ss  well  as  in  the  metropolis.  As  in  most 
jnrts  (rf  England,  the  pronunciation  of  names  of 
places  differs  very  much  from  the  orthography, 
e.g.  Sitmmck  for  Serenoaks,  Datmfor  Darenth, 
Inuum  for  Lewisham,  &c.  No  glossary  of 
Kentish  words  has  yet  been  published,  unless  we 
may  ao  style  a  short  list  <xf  words  in  Lewis's 
Uiitory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Tenet, 
1736,  pp.  35-39,  but  I  haye  received  valuable 
communications  from  the  Rev.  M.  U.  Lloyd, 
John  Brent,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Streatfeild, 
the  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking,  John  Pemberton  Bart- 
lett,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey,  Thomas  Wright, 
Esq.,  Miss  Cotterell,  J.  R.  Hughes,  Esq.,  and 
A  J.  Dunkin,  Esq.  An  early  song  in  tlus  dia- 
lect occun  in  Ravenscroft's  Melismata,  1611. 

We  have  a  most  curious  specimen  of  the 
Kentish  dialect  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1340) 
in  the  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,  a  MS.  in  the  Arundel 
ooUection.  An  extract  f^m  it  will  be  found  at 
p.  801,  and  another  is  here  given.  The  change 
of/ into  p,  and  t  into  r,  are  now  generally  pecu- 
liar to  the  West  country  dialect,  but  appear  at 
this  early  period  to  have  extended  over  the 
South  of  England.  In  the  next  century,  the 
broadness  of  the  dialect  was  not  so  generaL  At 
lost,  a  poem  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  MS. 
It  Oxford,  written  in  Kent,  is  remarkably  pure, 
iithoQgh  the  author  excuses  himself  for  his 


And  though  royn  Englith  be  sympill  to  tnyn  entent, 
Hold  me  excufid,  for  I  was  borne  in  Kent. 

jr&Laiid.  416,  r.49. 

The  principal  peculiarity  in  this  MS.  seems  to 
consist  in  e  being  the  prefix  to  the  verb  instead 
of  tor  y.  For  a  long  period,  however,  the  dia- 
lect  of  the  Kentish  peasantry  was  strongly 
marked.  In  a  rare  tract  entitled,  "How  the 
Plowman  lemed  his  Paternoster,"  a  character  is 
thus  mentioned : 

He  was  patched,  tome,  and  all  to-rente ; 
It  semed  by  hit  langage  that  he  was  borne  In  Rente. 
RaWpUm  AntUjuWt  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
The  following  very  curious  passage  from 
Caxton  will  further  illustrate  this  fact : 

And  oertaynly  our  langage  now  uied  varyeth 
ferre  from  that  whiche  waa  uaed  and  spoken  whan  I 
was  borne,  for  we  Bnglysshemen  ben  borne  under 
the  domynacyon  of  the  mone,  whidie  is  never  sted- 
faste,  but  ever  waverynge,  wexynge  one  aeaaon,  and 
waneth  and  dyscreaaeth  another  season ;  and  that 
comyn  Englysshe  that  la  spoken  In  one  shyre  varyeth 
■  ftom  another,  Inaomocfae  that  in  my  dayes  happened 
that  cerUyn  marchauntes  were  In  a  shippe  In 
Tamyse  for  to  have  aayled  over  the  see  Into 
Zelande,  and  for  Ucke  of  wynde,  the!  taryed  atte 
Foriond,  and  wente  to  lande  for  to  refteahe  them. 
And  one  of  theym,  named  Sheffelde,  a  mercer,  cam 
into  an  hows  and  axed  for  mete,  and  specyally  he 
axyd  after  eggys ;  and  the  goode  wyf  answerde  that 
she  coude  speke  no  Frenshe,  and  the  marchaunt  was 
angry*  'or  he  also  coude  speke  no  Frenshe,  but  wolde 
have  hadde  egges,  and  she  understode  hym  not; 
and  thenne  at  laste  another  sayd  that  he  wolde  have 
9wr«n,  Then  the  good  wyf  sayd  that  she  understod 
hym  wel.  Loo,  what  sholde  a  man  In  thyae  dayes 
now  wry  te  egges  or  ewrm  I  Certaynly  It  Is  harde  to 
playse  every  man,  byctuse  of  dyversit^  and  chaunge 
of  langage.  Castm't  BMifdott  \ASO» 

(1)  Extract  from  the  Ayenbyte  qf  Inwyt,  MS. 
Arundel  57,  flf.  86-87. 
Me  ret  Ine  lives  of  holy  vaderes  thet  an  holy  man 
tealde  hou  he  com  to  by  monek,  and  lede  hou  thet 
he  hedde  y-by  ane  payenes  aone,  thet  wes  a  prest  to 
the  momenettes.  And  tho  be  wes  a  child  on  time 
he  yede  Into  the  temple  mid  his  vader  privellehe : 
ther  he  yae5  ane  gratne  dyevel  thet  set  ope  ane 
vyealdlnde  stole,  and  al  his  mayn^  aboute  him. 
Ther  com  on  of  the  princes,  and  leat  to  him  ;  tho  he 
him  aksede  the  like  thet  aet  Ine  the  stole  huannes 
he  com,  and  he  ansuerede  thet  he  com  vram  ane 
londe  huer  be  hedde  arered  and  y-mad  manye  werren 
and  manye  vljtinges,  ano  thet  moche  volk  weren 
y-ss]a5e,  and  moche  blod  ther  y-sscd.  The  mayster 
him  acsede  Ine  hou  moche  time  he  hette  thet  y-do, 
and  he  ansuerede  Ine  thrltti  da5es.  He  him  cede, 
Ine  zuo  moche  time  best  auo  lite  y-do  ?  Tho  he 
het  thethawer  rljt  wel  y-beate,  and  evele  y-draje. 
Efter  than  com  another  thet  alsuo  to  him  leat  ase 
the  verste.  The  mayster  him  actede  huannes  ha 
com.  He  ansuerede  thet  he  com  vram  the  se  huer 
he  hedde  y-mad  manye  tempestes.  vele  ssipes  to- 
broke,  and  moche  volk  adreyct.  The  malster  acsede 
ine  hou  long  time.  He  ansuerede  Ine  tuenti  da3e8. 
He  xayde,  ine  auo  moche  time  best  auo  lite  y-do  ? 
Efterward  com  the  thridde,  thet  ansuerede  thet  he 
com  vram  ane  c\U  huer  he  hedde  y-by  at  ane 
bredale,  and  ther  he  hedde  arered  and  y-mad  cheastes 
and  strifr,8uo  thet  moche  volk  ther  were  y-»laje, 
and  thcr-to  he  hedde  y  ■  slaje  thane  hosebounde.   The 
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maister  him  aciedc  hou  long  time  he  wtte  thet  vor 
to  done.  He  ansuercde  thet  In  e  ten  dajeiu  The  he 
het  thet  he  were  wel  y-byate  vor  thet  he  hedde  luo 
longe  abide  thet  to  done  without  more.  Ate  lasten 
com  another  to-vore  the  prince,  and  to  him  he  beaj ; 
and  he  hVp  acsede*  huannet  comtt  thou  ?  He 
aniuerede  thet  he  com  vram  the  ennitage  huer  he 
hedde  y-hy  Tourti  yer  vor  to  roadi  ane  monek  of 
fomicacion»  thet  it  the  senne  oi  ledierle,  and  luo 
moehe  kh  habbt  y-do  thet  ine  thite  nyjt  ich  hlne 
haU)e  oreroome,  and  y-do  him  ralle  Into  the  senne. 
Tho  Ihlp  op  the  mayster,  and  him  keite  and  b»- 
elepte,  and  dede  the  coroune  ope  his  heved,  an  dede 
him  sitte  beside  him,  and  to  him  sede  that  he  hedde 
grat  thing  y-do  and  grat  prowesse.  Tho  sayde  the 
guode  man  thet  hoanne  he  hedde  thet  y-hyerd  and 
thet  y-soje,  he  thojte  thet  hit  were  grat  thing  toby 
monek,  and  be  tho  encheyioun  he  beoom  monek. 

(2)  Extract  from  MS,  Laud,  416,  written  by 

a  native  of  Kent  about  1460. 
Also  use  not  to  pley  at  the  dice  ne  at  the  Ublls, 
Ke  none  maner  gamyi  uppon  the  holidais ; 
Use  no  tavemys  where  be  Jestls  and  fablis, 
Syngyng  of  lewde  balettes,  rondelettes,  or  Tlrolals ; 
Nor  erly  in  momyng  to  fleoche  home  fresdi  mals. 
For  yt  makyth  maydins  to  stomble  and  faUe  In  the 

breirs. 
And  afterward  they  telle  her  councele  to  the  freirs. 

Now  y-wii  yt  were  wele  done  to  know 

The  dyflin'ence  by twene  a  damsdle  and  a  maide. 

For  alle  bene  lyke  whan  they  stond  in  a  row ; 

But  I  wylle  telle  what  experience  said, 

And  in  what  wyse  they  be  entyrid  and  araled ; 

Maydyns  were  callis  of  silk  and  of  thred. 

And  damsellis  kerchevis  pynnid  uppon  thet  hed. 

WyflUs  may  not  to  chirch  title  they  l>e  entyred, 
ElHridyltld  and  paytrellid,  to  shew  her  aray, 
And  fetyd  alle  abowte  as  an  hacony  to  be  hyred ; 
Than  she  lokyth  aboute  her  if  eny  be  so  gay ; 
And  oon  thyng  1  comend,  which  Is  most  to  my  pay, 
Ther  kerchef  hanggyth  so  low,  that  no  man  can 

a-spye. 
To  loke  undlmethe  oons  to  threw  her  eie. 

Jangelyng  In  chirche  among  hem  Is  not  usid. 
To  telle  alle  her  howswyf^y  of  the  weke  byfore ; 
And  also  her  hu$bondis  shalle  not  be  accnsld. 
Now  crokyd  and  crabbed  they  bene  ever  more ; 
And  tuche  thyngges  lo !  they  can  kepe  no  store. 
They  bene  as  close  and  covert  as  the  horn  of 

Oabrielle, 
That  wylle  not  be  herd  but  from  hevyn  to  helle. 

(3)  From  Dick  and  Sal,  a  modempoem  in  the 

Kentish  dialect, 
Ya  see,  when  Mlddlemas  come  roun, 

I  thoughtdat  Salandl 
Ud  go  to  Canterbury  town. 

To  see  what  we  cud  buy. 
Fer  when  I  liv'd  at  ChaUock  Leys, 

Our  Secont-roan  had  been : 
An  wonee,  when  we  was  carrln  peas. 

He  told  me  what  he'd  sin. 
He  said  dare  was  a  teejus  fkir, 

Dat  lasted  for  a  wick ; 
An  all  de  ploughmen  dat  went  dare. 

Must  car  dalr  shining  stick. 
An  how  dat  dare  was  nable  rigs. 

An  Merriander's Jokes; 
Snuif-boxes,  shows,  an  whirligigs. 

An  houged  sights  a  folks. 


But  what  queer*d  me,  he  ted  'twas  kep 

All  roun  about  de  churdi ; 
An  how  dey  had  him  up  de  steps, 

An  left  him  in  de  lurch. 
At  last  he  got  into  de  street, 

An  den  he  lost  his  road  ; 
An  Bet  an  he  come  to  a  gate. 

Where  all  de  soadgers  stood. 
Den  she  ketcht  fast  hold  av  bis  ban. 

For  she  was  rather  scar'd  t 
Tom  sed,  when  tuMt  he  see  'em  stan. 

He  thought  she'd  be  a-fared. 

LANCASHIRE. 
The  dialect  of  Lancaahire  is  principally  known 
by  Collier't  Dialogue,  publish^  under  the  name 
of  Tim  Bobbin.  A  glossary  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,  written  in  Lancashire,  is  preserved  in  MS. 
Lansd.  560,  f.  45.  A  letter  in  the  Lancafhire 
dialect  occurs  in  Braithwaite's  Two  Lancashire 
LoYcrs,  1640,  and  other  early  specimens  are 
given  in  Heywood's  Late  Lancashire  Witches, 
4to.  1634,  and  Shadwell's  Lancashire  Witches, 
4to.  1682.  The  glossary  at  the  end  of  Tim 
Bobbin  is  imperfect  as  a  collection  for  thecounty, 
and  I  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  Lancashire 
words  to  my  father,  Thomas  Halliwell,  Esq. 
Brief  notes  have  also  been  received  from  the 
Rev.  L.  Jones,  George  Smeeton,  Esq^  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hume,  G.  R.  Spencer,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  R. 
Proctor.  The  features  of  the  dialect  will  be 
seen  frx>m  the  following  specimens ;  o  and  ou  are 
changed  into  a,  ea  into  o,  al  into  att,  g  into  it, 
long  0  into  oi,  and  d  final  into  t.  The  Saxon 
termination  en  is  retained,  but  generally  mute. 

(1)  Extract   Jrom    Tim    Bobbin's    Dialogue 

between  ISimmut  and  Mearg. 

M.  Odds-fish  I  boh  that  wur  breve.  I  wou'd  I'd 
bin  eh  yore  Kele. 

T.  Whau  whau,  boh  theawst  hear.  It  wur  o  dree 
wey  too- to ;  heawe'er  I  geet  there  be  suse  o'clock, 
on  before  eh  opp'nt  dur,  I  covert  Nip  with  th* 
•leawt,  ot  eh  dioy  meh  nese  weh,  tiet  him  see  heaw 
1  stoart her.  Then  I  opp'nt  dur;  on  whot  te  dule 
dust  think,  boh  three  Uttle  tyney  Bandyhewiu  coom 
weaughlng  os  If  th'  tittle  ewals  wou'd  o  worrit  me, 
on  after  that  swallut  me  whlck  s  Boh  presontly 
there  coom  o  fine  wummon  ;  on  I  took  her  for  a  hoo 
Justice,  hoor  so  meety fine:  For  I  heard  Ruchott 
o'  Jack's  tell  meh  meastor,  that  hoo  Justices  awlua 
did  th'  mooast  o'th'  wark  :  Heawe'er,  I  axt  hur  if 
Mr.  justice  wur  o  whoam ;  hoocou'd  naw  opp'n  hur 
meawth  t'  sey  eigh,  or  now ;  boh  simpurt  on  sed  iss, 
(the  dickkons  las  hur  on  him  too)  --Sed  I,  I  wuddld'n 
tell  him  I'd  fene  speyk,  to  him. 

(2)  A  Letter  printed  and  dietributed  in  the 
procession  that  was  formed  at  Manchester  m 
commemoration  qffree  trade. 

Bary,  July  15th,  1<M6. 

To  MB  Lawnn  Jhow  Russbll,— Well,  me 
Lawrd,  yoan  gctt'n  ut  last  up  to  th'  top  o'  th'  lad- 
thur,  un  th'  heemust  stave  asnt  brokk'n  wl  yo  this 
time  us  It  did  afore.  WaystseeT  t'neawwethur  yo 
kun  keep  yur  stonnin  ur  not ;  awm  rayther  fyert  ut 
yoan  find  it  slippy  un  noan  safe  footln ;  but,  heaw- 
sumevvur.  thirs  nawt  like  thryin. 

But  wofr  yo  fur  dooin  ?     Yo  seemn  to  think  ut  o 
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VMt  dftlothlDftwaattiiitDdhi,  on  yo  thfnka  net, 
IbrtlMfydnB;— butkoayonuuinldgeiim?  Y.orftut 
Job  ll  be  a  twoff  an  t  no  tho  mi  be  o  tweet  mtdd^ 
ItH  he  Bum  teevr  ttnffobeewt  it.  But  teewr  ur  not 
70  muo  stick  likebrcdi,  un  not  let  thet  centin, 
leewiy  etuS  obeewt  "tUTe^rooa  un  free-groon" 
•top  yo.  Blees  me  life,  moo  I  iu  anoof  togie  won 
tb'  belly  wretch  to  yer  o  set  o  gewnblins  uu  beyyin, 
on  epinnin,  on  weyTin.  un  werin  tlave-groon  kottn 
eiteh  dey  o  thir  livce,  tawk  obeewt  thir  konehunena 
not  lettln  urn  iweetn  thir  ftybry  pie  fur  th'  chllthur 
wi  o  Mt  o  ileve-fToou  ihugur.  It's  oe  humbuf ,  me 
Lewrd,  un  tell  um  ew  sey  so.  Stick  yo  fast  to  the 
ekAme  tf  havlnc  oa  th'  dewtlce  olike  t  but  yo  may 
•Up  eewt  tbooe  twothrey  yer  ut  yore  fttr  keepin  up  o 
dlAfunce,  ue  soon  us  yna  o  mind.  We  kun  spere 
om  wen  wer  biny. 

Sam  o  yur  skamca  ur  wcel  oooof  i  but  th'  main 
thing  11  be  for  yo  to  ta  care  to  spend  us  little  brass 
a«  yo  koo,  un  gir  us  o  gud  thrade. 

Voan  lettn  Sur  Robbut  (yoa  knoan  he's  a  Berry 
oinff  un  we're  shaip  chaps)— aw  say  yoan  lettn  Sur 
Robbot  get  howd  o  yur  tools  and  wurtch  wi  um 
wooet,  wi  not  bcdn  sharp  onoofC  He  made  o  gud 
hoodliii  00  um,  too  uns  gettn  tMn^us  for  his  wark, 
tboT  t'ekame  wuryoers,  un  It  yo  dnnnut  mind  he'll 
4o  fkaaM  ogen.  Hc^  let  yo  get  th'  patthums  reddy , 
end  makis  t^iestiBs.  an  fbowt^,  un  fskrews,  un 
•Itchn  s  but  hem  put  fmoeheen  togethur,  an  dray 
th*  wage  ut  th*  Sethnide  neet,  iv  yo  annnt  yur  een 
bbcAwt  yo. 

DnmioC  be  fyert.  mon,  but  rap  eawt  wl  awt  uts 
raet,  un  ns  Berry  foke  11  elp  yo  us  ard  as  we  kon. 
Wayn  hdpt  Kobdln,  un  wayn  dp  yo,  if  yoan  set 
obeawt  yur  wark  gradely. 

Wayre  havvin  o  greyt  stur  to  day  heer  for  us 
wnnriiln  Ibke,  un  wayre  to  have  doance  o  Muuday 
BccC  Aw  nobbnt  wuab  ut  yo  k'd  kum  deawn  un 
•ee  us— yoad  see  eitch  o  seet  un  yer  sitch  sheawiin 
yon  BcTcr  seed  nur  i  yor  lift.  They  konnut  sheawt 
I  Lunnoo— itt  nobbot  gradely  bntthcrroilk  un  pot- 
rttch  Lankcshur  lads  ut  kun  sheawt  woth  koin 
eheawtin. 

But  yo  mun  nsfer  heed,  Lawrd  John.  Dunnot 
be  fyert,  us  aw  sed  ofore,  but  ston  up  for  wots  reet. 
oa  iv  f  parlymcnt  winnit  lei  yo  ha  yer  oan  rode, 
kum  eawt,  un  let  f  gangway  kawres  thry  how  thay 
k«B  aeawk  t'  public  pap. 

Awm  noan  yust  to  ritln,  un  aw  feel  tyert,  so  aw 
noa  Iyer  awt  moor  ut  aw  av  to  say  tell  me  honst's 
roetat  itseL    So  aw  remain,  me  Lawrd, 
Yours  for  evvur, 

BURY  MUFF. 

(3)  ALaneoMkire  Ballad. 
Now,  aw  me  gud  gentlee,  an  yau  won  tarry, 
Ue  td  how  Gilbert  ScoU  soudn's  mare  Berry. 
He  aoudn's  mare  Berry  at  Warikin  fair  t 
When  heel  be  pade.  hee  knows  not,  ere  or  nere. 
Soon  as  hee  eoom  whoom,  an  tond  his  wife  Grace, 
Boo  op  wi  th'  kippo,  an  swat  him  ore  th'  fkce ; 
Hoo  ptckdt  him  oth'  hllloc,  wi  sick  a  thwack, 
That  hoo  had  whel  nl  a  brokken  his  beck. 
Thou  hooer,  quo  hee,  wo't  but  lemme  rise, 
Ue  gi  thee  auth'  leet,  wench,  that  imme  lies. 
Thou  udgit,  quo  hoo,  but  wher  dus  hee  dwel  f 
Bdakin,  quo  hee,  but  I  connan  tel. 
I  tuck  him  to  be  sum  gud  greslmon's  son ; 
He  spent  too  pense  on  mec  when  bee  had  doon. 
He  gin  mee  a  lunch'n  o  denty  snig  py. 
An  shankdt  meeMth'  haundt  most  tovingly. 
Then  Grace,  hoo  prompdt  hur,  so  neeat  an  so   nc. 
To  WarlLin  hoo  went,  o  Wensday  betime. 


An  theer  too,  Ikw  stade  Ail  Ave  marklt  days. 

Til  th'  mon,  wi  th'  mare,  were  coom  to  Raunley 

Shaw's. 
As  Grace  was  restin  won  day  In  hur  rowm, 
Hoo  spydt  th*  mon  a  ridin  o  th'  mare  down  the  town. 
Bounce  gus  hur  hart,  an  hoo  wer  10  glopen 
That  out  o  th*  windo  hoo^d  like  fort  lopen. 
Hoo  staumpdt,  an  hoo  •tar'dt,  an  down  stairs  hoo 

run, 
Wi'  th'  hat  under  th'  arm,  an  windt  welly  goo. 
Hur  bed-gear  flew  olf,  an  so  did  hur  snowd, 
Hoo  sUumpdt,  an  hoo  star'dt,  as  an  hoo'd  been 

wood. 
To  Raunley's  hoo  hy'd,  an  hoo  hove  up  th'  latch. 
Afore  th'  mon  had  teed  th'  mare  welly  too  th'  cratch. 
If  e  gud  mon,  quo  hoo,  f^end,  hee  greets  yau  merry. 
An  dcsiree  yau^d  send  him  money  for  Berry. 
Ay,  money,  quo  hee,  that  I  connan  spare : 
Belakin,  qno  hoo,  but  then  lie  ha  th'  mare. 
Hoo  poodt,  an  hoo  thromperdt  him,  shaum't  be 

seen; 
Thou  hangmon,  qno  hoo,  lie  poo  out  thin  een : 
He  mak  thee  a  sompan,  baud  thee  a  groat 
He  oth'r  ha*  th*  money,  or  poo  out  the  throat  t 
'Tween  them  they  made  fueh  a  wearisoo  din. 
That  for  f  intreat  them,  Raunly  Shaw  coom  in, 
Coom,  fy,  fy,  naunt  Grace,  coom,  fy,  an  a  doon ; 
What,  deel,  ar  yau  monkeen,  or  ar  yau  woon  ? 
Belakin,  quo  hee,  yau  lane  so  hard  on— 
I  think  now  that  th'  woman  has  quite  spoildt  th' 

mon. 
Coom,  fy,  (y,  naunt  Grace,  coom,  fy,  an  a  doon ; 
Yaust  ha'  th'  mare,  or  th'  money,  whether  yau  won. 
So  Graoe  got  th*  money,  an  whoomwardt  hoo's  gon, 
Hoo  keeps  it  aw,  an  gees  Gilbert  Scott  non. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 
The  dialect  of  this  county  has  been  entirely 
neglected,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief 
remarks  in  Macaolay's  History  of  Claybrook, 
1791 ;  but  it  deserves  a  carefol  study.  A  valu- 
able glossary  of  Leicestershire  words  was  given 
me  by  Bfr.  John  Gibson,  but  too  late  to  be  used 
in  the  early  part  of  the  work. 

The  dialect  of  the  common  people,  though  broad, 
is  suflldently  plain  and  intelligible.  They  have  a 
strong  propensity  to  aspirate  their  words;  the  letter 
h  comes  in  almost  on  every  occasion  where  it  ought 
not,  and  is  as  fluently  omitted  where  it  ought  to 
come  in.  The  words  Jln«,  min;  and  such  like,  are 
pronounced  as  if  they  were  spelt  yWne,  moine  t  place, 
fu0f  &c  as  If  they  were  spelt  ^«m«,  feaett  and  in 
the  plural  sometimes  you  hear  pttacen  t  ehten  for 
etoM*  t  and  many  other  words  in  the  same  style  of 
Saxon  termination.  The  words  ihfM  and  wher9 
are  generally  pronounced  thus,  th^eM^  whevre  ;  the 
words  mercy,  detervt,  te.  thus,  nuarey,  demrve.  The 
following  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  are  likewise 
obserrable !  us,  strongly  aspirated,  for  *u,  toar  for 
UNM,  meed  for  maid,  ftithw  torftHher,  t'ery  for  «v«ry- 
hrig  for  br\Ag9y  thummgh  for  furrow,  hawf  tor  ha(f, 
cart-HI  for  rut,  mal^ctwrif  for  manHfttetonft  inae, 
tiotu  for  OMiHoiie. 

MaeauW  Ctayftrvoir,  1791,  pp.  1884» 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  river  Witham  may  be  considered  with 

tolerable  accuracy  the  boundary  line  between 

the   Northern  and  Southern  dialects  of    the 

county,  which  differ  considerably  from  each 
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other ;  the  fSomier  being  more  nearly  allied  to 
that  ojf  Yorkshire,  the  latter  to  the  speech  of 
East  Anglia,  but  neither  are  nearly  so  broad  as 
the  more  Northern  dialects.  Many  singolar 
phrases  are  in  use.  They  say,  Very  not  well, 
I  used  to  could,  Yon  shouldn't  have  ought,  &c 
The  Lincolnshire  words  were  partially  collected 
by  Skinner  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  no 
regular  glossary  has  yet  appeared.  This  defi- 
ciency, however,  as  for  as  the  present  work  is 
concerned,  has  been  amply  supplied  by  as  many 
as  nineteen  long  communications,  each  forming 
a  small  glossary  by  itself,  and  of  peculiar  value, 
from  the  Rev.  James  Adcock  of  Lincoln,  to 
whom  I  beg  to  return  my  best  acknowledg- 
ments. I  have  also  to  acknowledge  assistance 
from  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Oliver,  Robert  Goodacre,  Esq.,  T.  R.  Jackson, 
Esq.,  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  and  pxpen  Idndly  inserted 
at  my  suggestion  in  the  Lincoln  Standard. 

(1)  Esiractjrom  MS,  Digby  86,  written  m 

Lhieobuhire,  ten^.  Edw.  /. 

NliUngsle,  thou  havett  wrong, 
Wolc  thou  me  Mnd«D  of  this  lond. 

For  kh  holde  with  the  rijtte ; 
I  take  witnesM  of  sire  Wawain, 
That  Jhesu  Crbt  jaf  mlft  and  main, 

And  strengthe  for  to  fljtte. 

So  wide  so  he  herede  i-gon, 
Trewe  ne  founde  he  nevere  non 

Bi  daye  ne  hi  nljtte. 
Fowel,  for  thi  false  mouth, 
Thi  sawe  shal  ben  wide  couth, 

I  rede  the  fle  with  mijtte. 

Ich  habbe  lere  to  ben  here, 
In  ordiard  and  in  eriiere. 

Mine  songes  for  to  singe ; 
Herdl  nevere  bi  no  levedi. 
Bote  hendlnese  and  curteysi. 

And  Joye  hy  gunnen  me  bringe. 

Of  muchele  murthe  hy  telleth  me, 
Fere,  also  I  telle  the, 

Hy  llveth  In  longinglnge. 
Fowel,  thou  sitest  on  hasel  bou, 
Thou  lastest  hem,  thou  havest  wou, 

Thi  word  shal  wide  springe. 

Hltspringeth  wide,  wel  ich  wot, 
Hou  tel  hit  him  that  hit  not, 

This  sawes  ne  beth  nout  newe ; 
Fowel,  herkne  to  mi  sawe, 
Ich  wile  the  telle  of  here  Uwe, 

Thounekepest  nout  hem,  1  knowe. 

Thenk  on  Constantlnes  quene, 
Foul  wel  hire  semede  fow  and  grene, 

Hou  sore  hit  son  hire  rewe : 
Hoe  fedde  a  crupel  in  hire  bour, 
Andhelede  him  with  covertour, 

Loke  war  wimmen  bon  trewe.     RtUq,  Antiq. 

(2)  From  ••  Nfddy  and  Sally ;  a  Lmcolmhire 

tale,*'  by  John  Brown,  12mo.  n.  d. 

Cum,  Hull,  Us  time  we  started  now, 
Yoii's  Farmer  Haycock's  lasses  ready, 

Ami  malster  says  he'll  feed  the  cow, 
Hr  didn't  say  lo,  -  did  he  Neddy  i 


Yees«  that  he  did.  so  make  thee  baste. 

And  gU  thee  sen  made  smart  and  pretty« 
We  yaUer  ribbon  round  the  waist. 

The  same  as  ood  Squire  Lowde^  Kitty. 
And  Illgo  fetch  ray  sister  Bess, 

I'm  sartin  sare  she^  up  and  ready. 
Come  gie's  a  bos,  thoa  can't  do  lets. 

Says  Sally,  No,  thou  musn't,  Neddy. 
See,  yonder's  Bess  a  cummin  cron 

The  fields,  we  lou  &  lads  and  lasses. 
All  haim  be  halm,  and  brother  Joss 

A  shooting  to  the  folks  as  passes. 
Odds  dickens,  SalL  well  hev  a  spree. 

Me  heart's  as  light  as  ony  feather. 
There's  not  a  chap  dost  mssel  me. 

Not  all  the  town's  dups  put  together. 

MIDDLESEX. 
The  metropolitan  county  presents  little  in  its 
dialect  worthy  of  remark,  being  for  the  most 
part  merely  a  coarse  pronunciation  of  London 
sUng  and  vulgarity.  The  language  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  metropolis  is  pictiued  very  faith- 
fully in  the  works  of  Mr.  Dickens.  The  inter, 
change  of  v  and  v  is  a  leading  characteristic 
Some  of  the  old  cant  winds,  mixed  with  nume- 
rous ones  of  late  formation,  are  to  be  traced  in 
the  London  slang. 

The  Thimtile  Rig, 
**  Now,  then,  my  Jolly  sportsmen  I  I've  got 
more  money  than  the  parson  of  the  parish.  Those 
as  don't  play  can't  vin,  and  those  as  are  hef«  hamt 
there !  I'd  hold  any  cm  you,  from  a  tanner  to  a 
sovereign,  or  ten.  as  you  dont  tell  which  thimble 
the  pea  is  under."  «'  It's  there,  str."  ««  I  barr  teU. 
Ing*.-  ••  V\\  go  it  agafai."  •'  Vat  you  don't  see 
don't  look  at,  and  vat  you  do  see  dont  tell.  Ill 
hould  you  a  soveren,  sir,  you  don't  tell  me  vitch 
thimble  the  pea  is  under."  ««  Lay  him,  sir,  (in  a 
whisper) ;  it's  under  the  middle^m.  Ill  go  you 
halves.**  ••  Lay  him  another ;  that's  right."  «•  I'm 
blow'd  but  we've  lost ;  who'd  a  thought  it  ?"  Smack 
goes  the  flaf  s  hat  over  his  eyes ;  exit  the  oonfedeiates 
with  a  loud  laugh. 

NORFOLK. 
"The  most  general  and  pervading  charac. 
teristic  of  our  pronunciation,''  observes  Mr. 
Forby,  "  is  a  narrowness  and  tenuity,  precisely 
the  reverse  of  the  round,  sonorous,  mouth-filling 
tones  of  Northern  English.  The  broad  and  open 
sounds  of  vowels,  the  rich  and  full  tones  of 
diphthongs,  are  generally  thus  reduced."  The 
same  writer  enters  very  minutely  into  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  dialect,  and  his 
glossary  of  East  Anglian  words,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1830,  is  the  most  complete  pubUcation  of  the 
kind.  A  brief  list  of  Norfolk  words  is  given  in 
Brown's  Certain  Miscellany  Tracts,  8vo.  1684, 
p.  146.  A  glossary  of  the  provincialisms  of  the 
same  county  occurs  in  Marshall's  Rural  Economy 
of  Norfolk,  1 787,  and  observations  on  the  dialect 
in  Erratics  by  a  Sailor,  1809.  In  addition  to 
these,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  using  com- 
munications  from  the  Rev.  George  Munford,  the 
Very  Rev.  F.  C.  Husenbeth,  Mrs.  Robins,  and 
Goddard  Johnson,  Esq. 
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A  Tocabnlary  of  the  fifteenth  centmy,  written 
in  Norfolk,  is  preeenred  in  MS.  Addit.  12195, 
but  the  Flnomptorium  Parmlorum  is  a  much 
mme  vahiable  and  extensire  repository  of  eariy 
Norfolk  words.  A  MS.  of  Capgraye's  Life  of 
St.  Katherine  in  the  Bodleian  librarj,  MS. 
RawL  Poet.  118,  was  written  in  this  county.  It 
would  ^pear  from  the  following  passage  that 
Norfolk  was,  in  early  times,  one  of  the  leut  re- 
fined parts  of  the  island : 

I  wcodr  rlflyng*  wara  reititiiekm,  quod  he, 

For  I  Icnwd  B«Ttre rede  on  bok«t 

And  I  kan  no  Ficnnhe,  In  fdth. 

Bat  of  th«  fmlMita  end*  of  Northfolk. 

PUn  PUm^man,  <d.  Wright,  p.  91. 

(I)  OU  Metuures  qf  Weight. 

Ttom  MS.  Cottom  dandlut  E.  Till.  foL  8,  of  th«  ftmr- 

tMntheantury,  wrltttn  at  Norwkfa. 

Sex  vazpond*  makiac  4.    Mpound.   Ji[|.  led- 

p«Dd«  J.  fotmel.  .xzim.  fodnel  .J.  fothlr  of  Brlt- 

tonwv,  ya  havcd  xc.  and  jocvi^t*.  wexpound. 

Sex  vazfnindemaklet.J.  leedpound.  .x^M).  leed- 
pVDd  J.  leedbola.  jcyI^  le«l  bolts.  .J.  fothlr  of  the 
NorthleoiMlca,  yt  haat  oce.  and  jdiO*  leed  punde, 
that  beech  jdx.  hundryd  and  fourt  and  fourtl  wex- 

icmla,   and  ya  avtt  more  bl  alx  and leed 

ponde*  that  beech  to  hvndred  and  •extcoewezpundft. 
Serone  waxpund  makJet  onlere  ponde  one  waye, 
Cveif  weycnon  fothlr,  thiaarelc  two  thousand  and 
.im.  acore  and  fSimi«  wexpand,  that  beeth  thre  hun- 
dred and  tweUVe  leedpound,  this  his  more  than  that 
oftte  Norcchlandbefbaxeandthrittlmoreofleed- 
I,  that  beeth  fbuTO  and  twentl  lasse. 


(2)  NvrfoXk  Degrem  qf  Compariatm, 
Little    .    Lev     .     .    LeMt 


Lesserest. 
Ifiitreritill  Lcaseet  of  all. 
Littler .    .     Littlest. 
Thiier.    •    Tiniest. 
Titty     .     Tlttler      .     TIttleBt. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
A  midland  dialect,  less  broad  and  not  so 
similar  to  the  Northern  as  Warwickshire.  Iha^e 
to  acknowledge  comnranications  on  the  dialect 
of  this  coonty  from  the  Rer.  J«  B.  P.  Dennis, 
and  Charles  Toong,  Esq. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Northmnberland  has  a  dialect  the  most  broad 
of  aU  the  Eng^h  counties,  nearly  approaching 
the  Scotch,  the  broadest  of  all  English  dialects. 
The  Scottish  bur  is  heard  in  this  county  and  in 
the  North  of  Durham.  A  large  number  of  spe- 
nmens  of  the  dialect  have  been  published,  and 
cbe  prorindal  words  have  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Brodiett,  but  no  extensire  glossary  of  words 
pecobar  to  the  county  has  been  published  sepa- 
iiidy.  A  short  list,  howcTcr,  is  given  in  Ray's 
En^Sah  Words,  ed.  1691 ;  and  others,  recently 
toflccted,  were  sent  me  by  George  B.  Richardson, 
bq.  and  the  Rev.  R.  Douglas.  An  early  sped- 
am  of  the  Northumberiand  dialect  occurs  in 
BsDcui'a  Dialogue,  1564,  reprinted  in  Waldron's 
I  to  the  Sad  Shepherd,  p.  187. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Formerly  belonged  in  dialect  to  the  Northern 
division,  but  may  now,  I  believe,  be  included  in 
the  Midland.  I  speak,  however,  with  uncer- 
tainty, no  work  on  the  Nottinghamshire  dialect 
having  yet  appeared. 

From  a  Treatite  on  the  Fietuh  la  «io,  6p  John 
Jrdeme,  qf  Newark, 
Johan  Ardeme  fro  the  first  pcstelence  that  was  in 
the  yere  of  our  LordOS40,  duelled  In  Newerke  in 
Notlnghamschire  unto  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  1370, 
and  ther  I  heled  many  men  of  JUtuta  in  ano/  of 
which  the  first  was  Sir  Adam  Ererynf  ham  of  Laxtoo 
In  the  CUy  byslde  Tukliesford,  whiche  Sir  Adam 
for  sothe  was  in  Oascooe  with  Sir  Henry  that  tyroe 
named  herle  of  Derby,  and  after  was  made  Dulie  of 
Lancastre,  a  noble  and  worthy  lord.  The  forsald 
Sir  Adam  forsoth  sullbrend  Jlstulam  in  ano,  made  for 
to  aslie  counsell  at  alle  the  leches  and  corurglens  that 
he  myght  fynd  in  Gascone,  at  Burdeux,  at  Brig- 
gerac,  Tolows,  and  Neyybon,  and  Peyters,and  many 
other  places,  and  alle  forMke  hym  for  uncurablei 
whiche  y*ee  and  y-herde,  the  forsald  Adam  hastled 
for  to  tome  home  to  his  cootree,  and  when  he  come 
home  he  did  of  al  his  knyghtly  clothings,  and  cladda 
moumyng  clothes  In  purpose  of  abydyng  diuoWyng 
orlesyngofhis  bodybeyngnyj  tohym.  Atthelaste 
I  forsald  Johan  Ardeme  y^soft,  and  covenant  y-made, 
come  to  hyme  and  did  my  cure  to  hym,  and,  our 
Lorde  beyng  mene,  I  heled  hyme  perfltely  within 
halfe  a  yere,  and  afterward  hole  and  sound  he  Icdde 
a  glad  life  90  yere  and  more.  For  whiche  cure  I  gate 
myche  honour  and  loryng  thurj  alle  Ynglond ;  and 
the  forsald  Duke  of  Lancastre  and  nuny  other  gen> 
tilei  wondred  therof.  Afte[r]ward  I  cured  Hugon 
Derlyng  of  Fowlck  of  Balne  by  Snaythe.  Afterward 
I  cured  Johan  Schefeld  of  Rlghtwelle  aside  Tekille. 
MS.  SUhuu  563,  f.  124. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 
The  provincial  speech  of  this  county  has  none 
of  the  marked  features  of  the  Western  dialect, 
although  many  of  the  Gloucestershire  and  Wilt- 
shire  words  are  in  use.  The  Oxfordshire  dialect 
may  be  described  as  rather  broad,  and  at  the 
same  time  sharp,  with  a  tendency  to  contrac- 
tion. Ut  is  usal  instead  of  /,  as  in  some  other 
counties.  There  are  not  a  large  number  of 
words  quite  peculiar  to  the  coun^,  and  no  glos- 
sary has  yet  been  published.  Kennett  has  pre- 
served many  now  obsolete,  and  I  am  indebted 
for  several  to  Mr.  A.  Chapman,  and  Francis 
Frandllon,  Esq.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Oxfordshire  dialect  was  broad  Western.  In 
Soogin's  Jests,  we  have  an  Oxfordshire  rustic 
introduced,  saying  ieh  for  I,  die  for  this,  vag  for 
fisy,  ehiO  for  I  wiU,  vor  for  for,  &c 

RUTI4ANDSHIRE. 
The  dialect  of  Rutlandshire  possesses  few,  if 
any,  features  not  to  be  found  in  the  adjoining 
counties.  It  would  appear  to  be  most  similar  to 
that  of  Leicestershire,  judging  from  a  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  from  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Atcheson. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 
In  the  modern  dialect  of  this  county,  a  is  fre- 
quently changed  into  0  0Te;e  into  q,  co  into  gu  ; 
d  final  is  often  suppressed  or  commuted  into  /  in 
the  present  tense ;  €  is  sometimes  lengthened  at 
the  commencement  of  a  word,  as  eend^  end,  and 
it  is  frequently  changed  intoa  ;  ^is  often  omitted 
before  A;  the  A  is  almost  iuTariably  wrongly 
used,  omitted  where  it  should  be  pronounced, 
and  pronounced  where  it  should  be  omitted ;  i 
is  changed  into  et  or  e;  I  into  w ;  o  is  generally 
lengthened ;  r  when  followed  by  «  is  often  drop- 
ped, the  « in  such  cases  being  doubled ;  /  is  en- 
tirely dropped  in  many  words  where  it  precedes 
9,  and  is  superseded  by  tf,  especially  if  there  be 
any  plurality ;  y  is  prefixed  to  a  vast  number  of 
words  which  commence  with  the  aspirate,  and  is 
substituted  for  it.  See  further  obsenrations  in 
Mr.  Hartshome's  Shropshire  glossary  appended 
to  his  Salopia  Antiqua,  8to.  1841,  from  which 
the  above  notices  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
dialect  have  been  taken.  To  this  work  I  have 
been  chiefly  indebted  for  Shropshire  words,  but 
many  unknown  to  Mr.  Hartshome  hare  been 
derived  from  Llhuyd's  MS.  additions  to  Ray,  a 
MS.  glossary  compiled  about  1780,  and  from 
communications  of  the  Rev.  L.  Darwall  and 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq. 

A  translation  of  the  Pars  Oculi  in  English 
Terse,  made  by  John  Mirkes,  a  canon  of  lille- 
shul,  in  Shropshire,  is  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Claud.A.ii.andMS.Douce60,  103,  manuscripts 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  poem  commences 
as  follows : 

God  leyth  hymself ,  u  wry  ten  we  fynde, 

Tlut  whenne  the  Uynde  ledeth  the  blynde, 

Into  the  dyche  they  fallen  boo. 

For  they  ne  ten  whare  by  to  go. 

MS.  Cotl.  CZaud.  A.  U.  f.  197. 

God  seith  himself,  at  writen  y  fynde. 

That  whan  the  blynde  ledeth  the  blynde. 

Into  the  diche  they  falleth  bo. 

For  they  ne  teen  howe  they  go. 

M8.  Douce  60,  f.  147. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dialect  of  a 
MS.  is  not  necessarily  that  used  by  the  author 
himself.  It  oftener  depended  on  the  scribe. 
We  have  copies  of  Hampole's  Prick  of  Conscience 
written  in  nearly  every  dialect 

The  poems  of  John  Audelay,  a  monk  of 
Haghmon,  who  wrote  about  1460,   afford  a 
faithful  specimen  of  the  Shropshire  dialect  of 
that  period.    A  small  volume  of  his  poetry  was 
printed  by  the  Percy  Society,  8vo.  1844 : 
Aa  I  lay  leke  In  my  langnre. 
In  an  abbay  here  be  WHt, 
Thiaboke  I  made  with  gret  dolour. 

When  I  myft  not  slep  ne  have  no  rett ; 
out  with  my  prayen  I  me  blest, 
And  aayd  hyU  to  heven  kyng, 
1  knowlache.  Lord,  hit  la  the  beat 

MekeU  to  take  thi  veaetyng, 
BUla  wot  I  wU  that  I  wera  lorne. 
Ofalk>rdiabahebleMl 
Fore  al  that  ^e  done  la  fore  the  best. 
Fore  In  thi  defawte  was  never  mon  lost. 
That  it  here  of  womon  borne. 


Merrel  je  not  of  this  makyng. 

Fore  I  me  excuae,  hit  ia  not  I ; 
This  waa  the  Hol4  Goat  wereheng. 

That  sayd  thcae  wordia  so  faythfully ; 
Fore  I  quoth  never  bot  hye  foly, 

God  hathmecfaastystforemylevyngl 
I  thong  my  God  my  grace  treoly 

Fort  hia  gtadoiu  verityng . 
B«wa»»  eeris,  I  jooepray. 

Fore  I  mad  thia  wiUigood  tntent. 

In  the  reverena  of  God  omnipotoit } 

Prays  fore  me  that  bath  preaeot. 
My  name  ia  Jon  the  blynd  AwdUy. 
The  similarities  between  the  dialect  of  Aude- 
lay's  poems  and  that  of  modem  Shropshire  are 
not  very  easily  perceptible.  The  tendency  to 
turn  0  into  a,  and  to  drop  the  A,  may  be  recog- 
nized, as  aldtoT hold,  &c  /is  still  tamed  into 
e,  which  may  be  regpuded  as  one  of  Audday's 
dialectical  peculiarities,  especially  in  the  prefixes 
to  the  verbs ;  but  the  eh  for  «A  or  tch,  so  com- 
mon in  Audelay,  does  not  appear  to  be  still 
current.  There  is  much  uncertainty  in  reason- 
ing on  the  eariy  provincial  dialects  from  a  single 
specimen,  owing  to  the  wide  difference  between 
the  broad  and  the  more  polished  specimens  of 
the  language  of  the  same  cooitty ;  and  Audelay's 
poems  can  be  by  no  means  considered  as  affording 
an  example  of  the  broadest  and  purest  eariy  Salo- 
pian dialect 

SOMERSETSHIRE: 
The  Parret  divides  the  two  varieties  of  the 
dialects  of  Somersetshire,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  of  that  river  using  the  Devonshire  lan- 
guage, the  difference  being  readily  recognized  by 
the  broad  tse  for  I,  er  for  he,  and  the  termination 
ik  to  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  indicative  mood.  The  Somersetshire 
dialect  changes  tk  into  d,  « into  x,  /  into  o,  in- 
verts the  order  of  many  of  the  consonants,  and 
adds  y  to  the  infinitive  of  verbs.  It  also  turns 
many  monosyllables  into  words  of  two  syllables, 
as  oyer,  air,  booiUh,  both,  fajfetf  ftir,  vier,  fire, 
8tmfer9f  stairs,  thower,  sure,  &c  See  Jennings' 
Observations  on  some  of  the  Dialects  in  the  West 
of  England,  1825,  p.  7. 

A  singulariy  valuable  glossary  of  Somerset- 
shire  words  was  placed  in  my  hands  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  undertaking  by  Henry 
Norris,  Esq.,  of  South  Petherton.  It  was  com- 
piled  about  fifty  years  since  by  Mr.  Morris's 
father,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Mr.  Boucher, 
and  Mr.  Norris  has  continually  enriched  it  with 
additions  collected  by  himse^T.  To  this  I  am 
indebted  for  several  hundred  words  which 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  me ;  and  many 
others  have  been  derived  from  lists  formed  by 
my  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Halliwell,  of 
Wrington,  Thomas  Elliott,  Esq.,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Carew,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bin^uun,  Mr.  Elgah 
Tucker,  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  Somersetshire 
dialect  are  to  be  found  in  old  plays,  in  which 
country  characters  are  frequently  introduced, 
and  in  other  early  woriu.  It  should,  however, 
be  remarked  that  many  writers  have  unheal^ 
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tatingty  aitigned  early  tpeciiiiens,  containing 
the  prevailing  marks  of  Western  dialect,  to  this 
coontj,  when  the  style  might  be  referred  to 
many  others  in  the  South  and  West  of  England ; 
and  on  this  account  I  have  omitted  a  iist  of 
pieces  stated  by  various  authors  to  be  specimens 
of  Somersetshire  dialect  We  have  already  seen 
that  thongh  the  essential  features  of  the  present 
West  country  dialect  may  be  found,  they  may 
possibly  suit  specimens  (k  the  South,  Kent,  or 
even  Essex  dialects,  in  the  state  the  latter  ex- 
isted tvro  or  three  centuries  ago. 

(1)  Tike  Peanmi  in  Lomdm,  from  a  work  qfthe 

Onr  Tsanton-den  It  a  daagean. 

And  yvatth  cham  gUd  cham  here ; 
This  vamcra*  ntty  of  Longeon 

Is  worth  an  ZomeneC-ihere; 
In  wagont,  in  carts,  and  In  coaches, 

Che  never  did  yet  see  more  h<»se. 
The  wendies  do  shine  like  roclies* 

And  as  prondasmy  fathers  vore  horse. 

Fairheifs  Lord  Mt^onf  PugmnU,  il.S]7. 

(2)  Joka^t  aecomtofhit  Tr^>  to  BrittolyOn  the 

oeeosUm  of  Prmee  Jlberft  tfitit,  to  his 

UmeU  Bern,  1843. 
Nonk  !  did  ever  I  tell  thee  o'  my  Brister  trip, 
Ta  see  Pumce  Albert  an'  tha  gurt  im  ship  ? 
Horn  Meary  goo^d  wi'  me  (thee's  know  Meary  mi  wife) 
An*  how  I  got  Trighten'd  maust  out  o*  m!  life  ? 

NIf  tts  nlver  dld*n,  *ch  'eel  tell  thee  o't  now ; 
An'  be  drat  if  tid'n  tme  iv'ry  word,  I  da  vow ! 
Vor  Measter  an*  Miss  war  bwoth  o*  m  along ; 
Any  one  o*m  ool  tell  thee  nif  us  da  say  wrong. 

We  goofd  to  Burgeoter  wf  Joe's  liddle  'oss ; — 
Tbcc^s  know  thick  ua  da  meanne,  tha  da  call'n  wold 

Boss: 
An*  s  trotted  in  vine  ^1e ;  an'  when  we  got  there^ 
The  voke  was  sa  thick  that  'twas  Jiss  lik  a  vair. 

We  dSd'n  goo  droo  et,  tmt  goo'd  to  tha  sution— 
There  war  gurt  im 'osscs  all  in  a  new  vashion ; 
An*  there  war  gurt  boxes  ta  'old  rooor'n  a  thousan*, 
Za  long  as  all  Petherton,  an'  sa  high  as  tha  houien. 

Ther  war  gennchncns^  sarvants  a-dreised  all  in  blue, 
Wr  rod-collar'd  quoats,  an'  a  lot  o'  em  too ; 
An'  nil  o'  em  number  'd— vor  one  us  did  ate 
War  raark'd  in  gnrt  v^ers,  a  hnnderd  an*  dree. 

Hem  war  nation  aveard  when  tha  vun  put  hem  In 
Ta  the  grutooden  box,  maust  sa  big's  a  com  hinn ; 
T^Md  two  gurt  large  winders  wi'  'olssvor  tha  glass; 
Tha  lodk'd  op  tha  doors,  an*  there  hem  war  vass. 

Hem  had'nbin  theremore'n  a  minnitor  aoo, 
Vore  mmhody  wusseird,  an'  off  us  did  goo  I 
My  eyes !  how  hem  veel'd  i— what  away  vor  U  ride  I 
Hem  dnTd  in  her  breath,  an'  hem  thought  hem'd  a 

died. 
Tore  ever  us  know*d  et  us  'criler'd  out  "  stap  I" 
Hem  opp'd  wf  es  bond  an'  catch'd  wuld  o^  es  'at ; 
AH  the  voke  laugh'd  at  hem,  an'  that  made  hem  mad ; 
But  thof  a'  aed  nothin,  hem  veePd  cruel  bad. 
When  vnsthem  look'd  out,  hem  war  vrighten'd  still 


Hem  thoft  'twar  tha  "  wuld  one"  a-draggin,  vor  sure ; 

Vornarry  a'oss,  nor  nothin  war  in  et; 

ra  beduni'd  if  wvdid'n  goo  thirty  miles  In  a  minlt. 


Tha  cows  in  tha  veels  did  cock  up  their  uils, 
An'  did  urn  vor  their  lives  roun'  tha  'edges  an'  raib ; 
Tha  'ooes  did  glowy,  an'  tha  sheep  glowied  too. 
An'  the  Jackasses  blared  out  "  ooh— eh^ooh  1" 
About  a  mile  off  hem  seed  a  church-steeple. 
An*  in  less  'an  a  mhinit  a  seed  all  the  people ; 
Us  war  glowing  right  at  'em  U  see  who  hem  cou'd  vind. 
But  avore  hem  cou'd  look,  tha  war  a  mile  behhid. 
Thee'st  bin  to  a  vare  where  the  conjerers  ply— 
**  Pristo  Jack  an'  begone  1"  and  tha  things  vleeawy ; 
Dash  my  wig  I  an'  If  'twad'n  the  same  wi'  tha  people, 
Wi'  the  waggtns  on*  'osses,  tha  chureh  an*  tha  steeple. 
Gwaln  auver  a  bradge,  athurta  gurt  river, 
Tha  drey  v*d  Jis  sa  hard  an'  sa  ventersom's  iver  j 
An'  rummeli'd  lik  thunder;  hem  thoft  to  be  ground 
All  U  pieces,  an'  smash'd,  an'  murder'd,  an'  drown'd. 
Oh  dear  I  my  poor  hed  I  when  us  think  o*  et  now. 
How  us  ever  got  auver^  hem  can't  tell  thee  'ow ; 
MI  hed  did  whirdlely  all  roun'  and  roun' — 
Hem  cou'd*n  ston'  op,  nor  hem  cou'd'n  sit  down. 

When  us  got  in  U  Brister—But  hem  wo'n't  teU 

the  now, 
(Vor  I  da  see  thee  art  vldgatty  now  vor  ta  goo) 
How  hem  seed  tha  Queen's  husbond  tha  Pimce,  an' 

hes  train; 
How  tha  Piroce  an'  tha  ship  war  buoth  catch'd  In 

tha  rain. 

Uch  '1  tell'ee  tha  reet  o'et  sum  other  time, 

Vor  hem  promised  hem's  wife  hem'd  be  woam  pvoie 

nine; 
An'  now  tha  clock's  hattin  a  quarter  past  ten : 
Zo  gee  us  thi  bond,  an' good  night,  Nunde  Bee  * 

(3)  Mr.  Guy  and  the  Robbert, 
Mr.  Guy  war  a  gennelman 

O*  Huntspill,  well  knawn 
As  a  grasier,  a  hirch  one, 

Wi'  Ions  o^  his  awn. 
A  6ten  went  ta  Lunnun 

His  cattle  vor  U  sill ; 
AU  tha  bosses  that  a  rawd 

Nlver  minded  badge  or  hill. 
A  war  afeard  o^  naw  one ; 

A  nlver  made  his  will. 
Like  wither  vawk,  avaura  went 

His  catUe  vor  U  silL 
One  time  a'd  bin  ta  Lunnun 

An  sawld  U  cattle  well ; 
A  brought  aw&  a  power  o'gawld. 

As  I've  a  hired  tell. 
As  late  at  night  a  rawd  along 

All  droo  a  unket  ood, 
A  oonun  rawae  vrom  off  tha  groun, 

An  right  avaur  en  stood. 
She  look'd  n  pitis  Mr.  Ouy 

At  onoe  his  boss's  psoe 
Stapt  short,  a  wondarin  how,  at  night. 

She  com'd  In  JItch  a  place. 
A  little  trunk  war  In  her  hon  i 

She  sim'd  vur  gwon  wf  chile. 
She  ax'd  en  nif  a'd  take  er  up 

Ancorera  veomlle. 
Mr.  Guy,  a  man  o'  veelln 

Vor  a  ooman  in  distress,- 
Than  took  er  up  behfaid  en ; 

A  cood'n  do  na  less. 
A  corr'd  er  trunk  avaur  en» 

An  by  his  belt  o'leather 
A  bid  er  hawld  vast ;  on  th&  rawd 

Athout  much  tik,  together. 
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Not  Tur  thA  went  ftvaar  she  gid 

A  whlMle  load  an  long. 
Which  Mr.  Guy  thawt  very  stiinge ; 

Br  Tolce  too  sim'd  sa  strong  I 
She'd  lost  er  dog,  she  led ;  an  than 

Another  whinle  blaw'd. 
That  ttortled  Mr.  Guy  ;— a  lUpt 

Hi«  hoM  upon  tha  rawd. 
Goo  on.  Bed  she ;  bit  Mr.  Guy 

Zum  rig  beglnn'd  ta  fear : 
Vor  voices  rawse  upon  tha  wine. 

An  ilm*d  a  comin  near. 
Again  th&  rawd  along ;  again 

She  whirled.     Mr.  Guy 
Whipt  out  his  knife  an  cut  tha  belt, 

Than  push'd  er  off  I— Vor  why  ? 
Tha  ooraan  he  took  up  behine, 

Begummers,  war  a  man  t 
Tha  rubbers  saw  ad  lid  ther  plots 

Our  grutier  to  trepan. 
I  sholl  not  stap  ta  tell  what  sed 

Tha  man  in  ooman's  clawie  ; 
Bit  he,  an  All  o'm  Jist  behine. 

War  what  you  mid  suppawie, 
ThA  cust,  thA  swaur,  tha  drealen'd  too. 

An  Ater  Mr.  Guy 
ThAgallop'd  All  t  twar  niver-tha-near  : 

His  boss  along  did  vly. 
Auver  downs,  droo  dales,  awA  a  went, 

'Twar  dA>llght  now  amawst, 
Tni  at  an  Inn  a  stapt,  at  last, 

Ta  thenk  what  he'd  a  lost. 
A  lost  r— why,  nothin— but  his  belt ! 

A  summet  moor  ad  gain'd : 
Thic  little  tmnkacorr'dawA— 

Itgawld  g'lorecontain'd ! 
Nif  Mr.  Guy  war  hirch  avaur, 

A  now  war  hircher  still : 
Tha  pluikler  o^  tha  highwAmen 

His  coffers  went  ta  Till. 
In  sAfety  Mr^  Guy  rawd  whim ; 

A  Aten  tawld  thastorry. 
Ta  meet  wi'  Jitch  a  rig  myid 

I  shood'n,soce,  be  lorry. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Kennett  has  recorded  numerous  Staffordshire 
provincialisms,  most  of  which  are  probably  now 
obsolete,  and  would  have  escaped  me  but  for  his 
valuable  collections.  A  valuable  MS.  glossary 
by  Mr.  Clive,  but  extending  no  further  than  B 
in  the  part  seen  by  me,  was  also  found  of  use, 
and  a  few  words  in  neither  of  these  MSS.  were 
given  me  by  Miss  L.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Edward 
T.  Gooch.  The  following  specimen  of  the  dia- 
lect,  taken  from  Knight's  '  Quarterly  Magazine,' 
1823,  will  sufficiently  exhibit  its  general  charac- 
ter.  The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  t  appears 
very  common.  In  the  collieries  surnames  are 
very  frequently  confused.  It  constantly  hap- 
pens  that  a  son  has  a  surname  very  different 
from  that  of  his  father.  Nicknames  are  very 
prevalent,  e.  g.  Old  Puff,  Nosey,  Bullyhed,  Loy. 
a^bed.  Old  Blackbird,  Stumpy,  Cowskin,  Spindle- 
shanks,  Cockeye,  Pigtail,  TeUow-belly,  &c 

Dialwt  qf  the  Bilston  Folk. 
The  dialact  of  the  lower  order  here  has  frequently 
been  noCked,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  countenance  of 
the  iMl ««  BUston  folk."  We  notked  ourselvM  (up- 


on the  excursion)  the  following  i— «*  Thee  shatn't," 
for  ••  you  sh'a'nt ;"  *•  thee  oostiia,''  for  ••  you  can't  ;* 
«'  thee  host  alT,  surry,  or  oH  mosh  Oiol  yed  fur  thee," 
for  "take  yourself  away,  sirrah,  at  I'll  crush  your 
head  i**  "  weear  hist  thee  ?"  for  ••  where  are  yoo  ?" 
«« in  a  casulty  wee  krik,**  for  "by  chance;"  with 
**  thee  Ust,  thee  shonna  {**  «*  you  are,  you  sha'D'c." 
A  young  woman  turned  round  to  address  a  small 
child  crying  alter  her  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
hovel,  asfshe  went  off  towards  the  mine,  '*  Ah,  be 
seiaed,  yung'un  if  thee  dos'n'r  knoo*  my  bock  as  well 
u  thee  knoo-ast  moy  fee^as."  Some  of  the  better 
apparelled,  who  aflfect  a  superior  style,  use  words 
which  they  please  to  term  *«  dicksunary  words," 
such  as  ''easement,  convindated,  abstimonloui, 
timothy"  (for  timid).  One  female,  in  conversation 
with  a  crony  at  the  •*  trudt-shop"  door,  spoke  of 
**  Sal  Johnson's  aspirating  her  mon's  mind  soo'a,  and 
*maciatlng  his  temper,"  and  **  I  never  seed  a  senti  * 
ment  o*  nothbi'  bod  till  it  took  Tum  all  at  ooce't," 
(sentiment  here  used  for  symptom)  speaking  of  in- 
'Wanderingtifa  Pen  and  Pencil, 


Comfertatitm  between  a  Stqfbrdshire  Canal 
Boatman  and  Me  W^e. 

Lad^,  Don  yo  know  Solden-mouth,  Tummy  ? 

0«nt,  Eees  t  an'  a'  neatlon  good  feller  he  is  tew. 

Ladif,  A  desput  quoietmon  I  But  he  loves  a  sop 
o'  drink.     Dun  yo  know  his  wolf? 

Gsnr.  Know  her  I  ay.  Iter's  the  very  devil  when 
her  split's  up. 

Ladif,  Her  is.  Her  uses  that  mon  sheamful— 
her  rags  him  every  neet  of  her  loif. 

Gent,  Her  does.  Oive  known  her  come  into  the 
public  and  call  him  all  the  neames  her  could  lay  her 
tongue  tew  afore  all  the  company.  Her  oughts  to 
suy  till  her's  got  him  fthe  boat,  and  then  her  mit 
say  wha  her'd  a  moind.  But  her  taks  alter  her 
feyther. 

Ladif,  Hew  was  her  feyther  ? 

Cent,  Whoy,  singing  Jemmy. 

Locdf.  Oi  dont  think  as  how  Oi  ever  know'd  sing* 
Ing  Jemmy.    Was  he  ode  Soaker's  brother  I 

Gent.  Eees,  he  was.  He  lived  a  top  o'  Hell  Bonk. 
He  was  the  wickedest,  sweaminst  mon  as  ever  I 
know'cL  I  should  think  as  how  he  was  the  wickedest 
mon  r  the  wold,  and  say  he  had  the  rheumatis  so 


SUFFOLK. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Suffolk  dialect  are 
in  all  essential  particulars  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Norfolk,  so  carefuUy  investigated  by  Mr. 
Forby.  The  natives  of  Suffolk  in  speaking  ele- 
vate and  depress  the  voice  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  so  that  **  the  Suffolk  whine"  has  long 
been  proverbial  The  natives  of  all  parts  of 
East  Anglia  generally  speak  in  a  kind  of  sing- 
song tone.  The  first  published  list  of  Suffolk 
words  is  given  in  Cullum's  History  of  Hawsted, 
1784,  but  no  regular  glossary  appeared  till  the 
publication  of  Major  Moor's  Suffolk  Words  and 
Phrases,  8vo.  1823,  a  very  valuable  coUection  of 
provincialisms.  With  the  greatest  liberality. 
Major  Moor  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  his  in- 
terleaved copy  of  this  work,  containing  copious 
and  important  additions  collected  by  him  during 
the  last  twenty  years ;  nor  have  I  been  less  for- 
tunate in  the  equally  liberal  Umui  of  most  valo^ 
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able  and  nnmeroiif  MS.  additions  to  Forby'i 
East  Angtii,  collected  in  Suffolk  by  D.  B.  Day, 
Esq.  Brief  lists  have  also  been  sent  by  Miss 
Agnes  Strickland  and  the  Rer.  S.  Charles. 

An  early  book  of  medical  receipts,  by  a  per- 
son who  practised  in  Suffolk  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  preserved  in  MS.  HarL  1735 ;  an 
English  poem,  written  at  Clare  in  1445,  is  in 
MS.  Addit.  11814;  and  Bokenham's  lives  of 
the  Saints  in  MS.  Arundel  327,  transcribed  in 
1447,  is  also  written  in  the  Suffolk  dialect 

(1)  Extract  Jrom  a  MS.  qfEngtitk  poetry  (f  the 
fifteenth  century,  written  in  Si^ffblk,  in  the 

qfW.S.  FUch,  Eiq. 
Herkcth  now  fortber  at  this  Arome, 
How  thii  daqperd  wolde come; 
To  Abraham  tb«  tydyngus  comyn. 
The  propbcty*  bit  undcrnomyo, 
Tbat  is  Moyaet  and  Jooaf , 
Abactic  and  Ellas, 
Ant  l)anyeU  and  Jeronie, 
And  DaTjd  and  I-uye, 
And  EllMfnand  Samud!, 
Tbd  wyn  Goddyt  coinyng  ryjbt  well. 
Lone  it  were  of  bem  alle  to  telle. 
But  berkyntb  how  Yiay  con  ipelle, 
A  child  that  it  i-boryn  to  u«. 
And  a  MMie  l^jevyn  ut. 
That  sballe  upbolden  hii  kyndoma. 
And  aUe  this  shall  byn  his  nome, 
W<MidurfuU  God  and  of  myjht. 
And  rewfull,and  fadur  r^ryjbt. 
Of  th«  world  that  hereaftur  shall  byn. 
And  Princ«  of  Pes  men  shalle  him  leyn  i 
Theae  butb  the  nome*  as  50  mowe  i>le?en, 
That  the  pr ophetys  to  hym  Jtryn. 

(2)  Fmm  BcJtenam*9  Lttet  pf  the  Saintt,  written 

in  1447. 
Whylonn,  as  the  story  techyth  us, 
la  Antyoche,  that  grete  cyt^, 
A  man  ther  was  depyd  Theodoslus 
Wydi  in  gret  state  itood  and  dignyt^, 
Por  of  paynymrye  the  patryark  was  he, 
And  bad  the  reule  and  al  the  govemaunce, 
To  whom  alle  prestys  dede  obecyaunce. 
This  Thcodoi)^  had  a  wyf  ful  mete 
To  hys  aatate,  of  whom  was  bom 
A  dott^tyr  fayr,  and  clepyd  Margarita, 
Bat  ryht  aa  of  a  ful  sharp  thorn. 
As  provydcd  was  of  God  befom, 
Growy  th  a  rose  bothe  fayr  and  good  t 
So  sproof  Margrete  of  the  betbene  blood. 

Mt8.ArutHUtX7,t'7' 

(3)  J  Letter  in  the  SuffoUs  Diateet,  written  in 
the  year  ISU. 


DZAM  FBI  If  WD, 

I   was  axed  some  stoands  agon  by  BUIy  P. 
our  'sesser  at   Hulladen  to   make  inquiration  a' 

ytow  if  Master had  pahd  In  that  there  money 

mto  the  Bank.  Billy  P.  he  fare  kienda  unasy 
sbout  it,  and  when  I  see  him  at  Church  ta  day  he 
sah  tinuny,  says  be,  prah  ha  yeow  wrot— «>  I  kienda 
weft  um  off— and  I  sab,  says  I,  I  heent  hard  ttom 

bqolre  D as  yit,  but  I  dare  sab,     I   shall 

•fore  long— So  prah  write  me  some  lines,  an  send 
aewahd,  wntba  the  money  is  pahd  a'  nae.  I  dont 
know  what  to  make  of  our  M uUadea  folks,  nut  I — 
hut  soBsahow  or  another,  tbeyre  alius  in  dibles,  an 


111  be  rot  if  I  doat  b^gte  to  think  some  00  em  all 
tahn  up  scaly  at  last:  an  as  to  that  there  fuila— be 
grow  so  big  and  so  purdy  that  he  want  to  be  took 
down  a  peg— an  I'm  glad  to  bare  that  yeow  gint  it 
it  em  properly  at  Wickhum.  I'm  gooin  to  meet  the 
MuUaden  folks  a'  Friday  to  go  a  bounden,  so  prah 
write  me  wahd  afore  thennum,  an  let  me  know  If 
the  money  be  pahd,  that  I  may  make  Billy  P.  asy. 
How  stammln  cowd  tis  nowadays— we  heent  no  feed 
no  where,  an  the  stock  run  blorein  about  for  wittica 
jest  as  if  twa  winter— yeow  mah  pend  ont  twool  be 
a  mortal  bad  season  for  green  geese,  an  we  shant  ha 
no  spring  wahts  afore  Soom  fair.  I  dipt  my  ship 
last  Tuesday  (list  a'  me— I  mean  Wensday)  an  tha 
scrit^^e  up  their  backs  so  nashunly  I'm  afeard 
they're  wholly  stryd— but  'strus  God  tis  a  strange 
cowd  time.  I  heent  got  no  news  to  tell  ye,  only 
we're  all  stammenly  set  up  about  that  tber*  colli 
bill— some  folks  dont  fare  ta  like  It  no  matters,  an 
tha  sab  there  was  a  nasbun  noise  about  it  at  NorriJ 
last  Saturday  was  a  fautnit.  The  mob  thay  got 
3  eQJis,  a  farmer,  a  squire,  an  a  mulla,  an  strus 
yeowrt  alive  thay  hung  um  all  on  one  jibbit— so  folks 
sah.  Howsomever  we  are  all  quite  enough  here, 
case  we  fare  to  thiuk  it  for  our  good.  If  you  see 
that  there  chap  Harry,  give  my  larvlce  to  em. 

SUSSEX. 
The  dialect  of  the  East  of  Sussex  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Kent,  while  that  of 
the  West  is  similar  to  the  Hampshire  phrase- 
ology. *•  In  Sussex,'*  says  Ray,  English  Words, 
ed.  1674,  p.  80,  **  for  hasp,  dasp,  wasp,  they 
pronounce  hapse,  elapse,  wapse,  &c ;  for  neck, 
nick ;  for  throat,  throttle ;  for  choak,  chock ; 
let'n  down,  let'n  stand,  come  again  and  fet'n 
anon."  These  observations  still  hold  good.  In 
East  Sussex  day  is  pronounced  dee,  and  the  pea- 
santry are  generally  distinguished  for  a  broad 
strong  mode  of  speaking.  They  pronounce  ow 
final  as  er,  but  this  habit  is  not  peculiar ;  and 
they  often  introduce  an  r  before  the  letters  d 
and  /.  A  •*  Glossary  of  the  Provincialisms  in 
use  in  the  County  of  Sussex,"  by  W.  D.  Cooper, 
was  printed  in  1836,  a  neat  little  work,  a  copy 
of  which,  vrith  numerous  MS.  additions,  was 
kindly  sent  me  by  the  author.  Several  Sussex 
words,  not  included  in  Mr.  Cooper's  list,  were 
sent  to  me  by  M.  A.  Lower,  Esq.,  the  Rev. 
James  Sandham,  Colonel  Davies,  and  M.  T. 
Robinson,  Esq.;  and  Mr.  Holloway's  General 
Dictionary  of  Provincialisms,  8vo.  1838,  con- 
tains a  considerable  number. 

(1)    Tom  Cladpole'e  Journey  to  Lunnun,  the 
Jirst  eeven  etamae. 

Last  Middlemus  I  'member  well. 

When  barrest  was  all  over ; 
Us  cheps  had  hous'd  up  all  de  banes, 

An  stack'd  up  all  de  dover. 
I  think,  says  I,  111  Uke  a  trip 

To  Lunnun,  dat  I  wol. 
An  see  how  things  goo  on  a  bit, 

Lest  I  shu'd  die  a  fool  I 
Fer  sister  Sal,  five  years  agoo, 

Went  off  wud  Squyer  Brown; 
Housemaid,  or  sumrout;  don't  know  whati 

To  live  at  Lunuun  town. 
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Dey'hav'd  uncommon  well  to  Sal, 

An  ge  ur  clothei  an  dat ; 
So  Sal  'hav'd  oathun  well  to  dem. 

Ad  grow'd  quite  UU  an  fat. 
I  ax'd  or  Ben  to  let  me  goo. 

Hem  rrm  ol*  fellur  he. 
He  flcratchM  hl»  %»ig,  *  To  Luhnun,  Tom  ?* 

Den  turn'd  hi»  quid,  •  I'll  »ee.* 
So  strate  to  mother  home  gooe  I, 

An  thus  to  ur  did  lay. 
Mother,  I'll  goo  an  see  our  Sal, 

Fermeaster  layi  I  may. 
De  poor  ol'  gal  did  shake  ur  head. 

Ah  !  Tom,  twant  never  do. 
Poor  Sal  is  gone  a  tejus  way. 

An  must  I  now  loose  you  t 

(2)  J  Dialogue  between  two  FarmUaAimren  in 
Su9$ex, 

Tom.  Why,  Jim,  where  a  bin  ? 

Jim.  Down  to  look  at  the  ship. 

7hm.  Did  ye  look  at  the  stack  ? 

Jim.  Umps,  I  did,  and  it  roakes  terrible  I 

2bm.  Why  didn't  ye  make  a  hole  in  it  ? 

Jim.  I  be  guain  to  it. 

Tbm.  It's  a  pity,  'twas  sich  a  mortal  good  'un. 

Jim.  Es  sure  !  WeU,  it's  melancholy  fine  time* 
for  the  crops,  aint  it  ? 

Tom.  Ah  !  it'U  be  ripping  time  pretty  soon  now. 

Jim.  Ah!  I  shan't  do  much  at  that  for  the 
nimatis. 

Tom*  What  be  guain  to  do  with  that  ere  Jug  ? 
You'd  better  let  it  bide.  Do  you  think  the  chimbley 
sweeper  will  come  to-day  ? 

Jim.  Iss!  he's  safe  to  come,  let  it  be  how  t'wulL 

TbfM.  Which  way  do  you  think  hell  come  ? 

Jim.  He'll  come  athirt  and  across  the  common. 

Tmu.  What,caterways,  aye? 

Jim.  Iss.    Did  you  mind  what  I  was  a  telling  of  ? 

Tbm.  To  be  sure;  but  dang  ye  if  I  could  sense  it, 
ootild  you  ? 

Jim.  Lor,  yis.  I  don't  think  it  took  much  cute- 
neM  to  do  that  I  > 

WARWICKSHIRE, 
The  following  observations  on  the  dialect  of 
this  county  are  taken  from  a  MS.  glossary  of 
Warwickshire  words,  compiled  by  the  late  Mr. 
T.  Sharp,  and  kindly  commmiicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Staunton,  of  Longbridge  House,  near 
Warwick :  **  The  diphthong  ea  is  usually  pro- 
nounced like  at,  as  mait,  ait,  plaise,  paise,  walk, 
say,  for  meat^  eat,  please,  weak,  sea.  The  vowel 
0  gives  place  to  «,  in  sung,  lung,  amung,  for 
tong,  long,  among  ;  wunst  for  once  ;  grun,  fim, 
and  pun,  for  ground,  found,  and  pound,  Shownd 
is  also  frequent  for  the  imperative  of  show.  J 
and  0  are  often  interchanged,  as  drap,  shap, 
3rander,  for  drop,  ahop,  yonder ;  and  (per  contra) 
hommer,  rot,  and  gonder,  for  hammer,  rat,  and 
gander.  J  is  substituted  for  d,  in  juke,  jell, 
jeth,  and  jed,  for  duke,  deal,  death,  and  dead; 
whilst  juice  is  often  pronounced  duce.  D  is 
added  to  words  ending  in  own,  as  drownded  and 
gownd,  for  drowned  and  ^oim.  E  is  sometimes 
converted  into  a,  as  batty,  laft,  fatch,  for  betty, 
left,  and  fetch.  The  nom.  case  and  the  ace.  are 
perpetually  and    barbarously    confounded    in 


such  phrases  as,  "  They  ought  to  have  spoke  to 
we ;  her  told  him  so ;  he  told  she  so ;  us  wont  be 
hurt,  will  us  ?  This  is  one  of  our  most  grating 
provincialisms.''  This  MS.  glossary  has  been 
fully  used  in  the  following  pages.  I  have  also 
received  communications  firom  Mr.  Perry,  Mr. 
W.  Reader,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Brec,  the  Rev.  J. 
Staunton,  Mr.  J.  T.  Watson,  and  Thomas 
Haslewood,  Esq.  The  modem  dialect  of  War- 
wickshire contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
North  country  words,  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  locality.  They  say  yai 
for  gate, /mi,  fool,  sheeam,  shame,  weeat,  wheat, 
Yethard,  Edward,  Jeeams,  James,  leean^  lane, 
rooad,  road,  wool,  will,  p-yaqper,  paper,/e«ice, 
face,  cooatf  coat,  &c. 

WESTMORELAND. 

"  A  bran  new  Wark  by  William  de  Worfat, 
containing  a  true  Calendar  of  his  thoughts  con- 
cerning good  nebberhood,''  12mo.  Kendal,  1785, 
pp.  44,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Westmoreland 
dialect,  but  of  great  rarity.  This  dialect  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Cumberland. 

(1)  ^  Westmoreland  Dialogue. 

Sarmh.  What  yee  hev  hard  hee  yan  ev  my  sweet- 
harts.  Lord!  This  ward  is  brimful  a  lee  for 
sartan. 

Jennet.  Aye,  thears  lees  enow,  but  I  redeem  that 
nin. 

Sarah.  Yee  may  be  mistaan  as  weel  as  udder 
fowk ;  yee  mun  know  I  went  to  Amside  tawer  wie 
aur  Breaady  toth  Bull,  an  she  wod  nit  stand,  but  set 
off  an  run  up  Tawer-hill,  an  throoth  loan  on  tae 
Middle  Barra  plane,  an  I  hefter  he,  tnl  I  wer  wdly 
brosen.  Dick  wor  cumin  up  frae  Silver  dale,  an 
tomd  her,  helpt  me  wie  her  tmh  bull,  an  then  went 
heaam  wie  me,  an  while  ea  leev  111  nivver  tak  a  kaw 
mair.  Ite  sure  its  a  Tarra  shamful  sarvis  to  send 
onny  young  woman  on,  en  what  1  think  nicone  hart 
is  dun  ea  nae  spot  but  Beothans  parish.  En  £rae 
this  nebbors  ses  we  er  sweetharts. 

(2)  A  **  Orahameif*  Letter. 

TST  HSDOITUR  XT  KBIfOAX'  XJtacUEY. 

Sur,— Es  as  sea  oft  plaagln  ye  aboot  sununut  ur 
udder,  it  maks  me  freetend  et  ye'll  be  gittin  oot  ut 
o'  pashens,  but,  ye  kna,  et  wer  varra  unlamed  in 
oor  dawle,  en,  therefore,  obleiged  when  in  a  bit  ov  a 
difflcultee  to  ax  sumbody  et  can  enleeten  us  ont. 
Aw  whope,  hooiver,  et  thls'en  el  be't  last  time  et  al 
hev  occashun  for  yer  advice ;  for  If  aw  can  manaj^ 
to  git  hoad  uv  this  situwashun  et  aw  hev  uv  me  ee, 
al  be  a  gentelman  oot  days  uv  me  life.  Noo,  ye 
see,  Mr.  Hedditur,  yaw  day  befowre  t*rent  com  du« 
aw  meen  afowre  t'time  et  fader  was  stinted  to  pay't 
in  t  for't  landlawrd  wiv  mickle  perswadln  gev  him  s 
week  or  twa  ower ;  but  he  teUed  him  plane  enuf  if  he 
dudent  stum  up  that  he  wad  send  t'BumbalUes  ta 
sees  t'sticks  en  turn  byath  fsder  en  mudder,  mesel  en 
oot  bams,  tut  duer.  O,  man,  thur  landlawrds  thur 
hard-hart'd  chaps.  Aw  beleev  he  wad  du'it  tu,  for 
yan  niver  sees  him  luke  plissant,  especialle  et  farm, 
for  o'its  et  best  condishun,  en  we've  lade  sum  ut 
this  neu-fashend  manner  et  they  co*  Guanney  ont 
(Fadder  likes  to  be  like  t'  neabers).  Sartenly,  it  suite 
for  yaw  year,  en  theer's  sum  varra  bonnie  crops  wbor 
iU  been  lade  on  middlin  thick]  but  It  we^at  i 
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f «^  m  weel  et  a  good  fo«d  muldeo.  Whi«h,  Mr. 
Hoddltiir,  m  aw  was  fugim  to  lay,  yaw  day  afowre 
ftuBo  et  Pader  bed  ta  pay't  not  he  teot  me  wid  a 
coo  CB  a  itirk^  tar  a  girt  fare,  they  co  Branten  Pare, 
Bar  Appelby*  en  aw  was  to  eeU  them  if  anybody  bad 
me  out,  for  braas  be  mud  hev,  whedder  aw  gat  ther 
woorth  «r  nut.  When  aw  was  ut  fare  aw  gat  reet 
iatttlt  mkldel  av  o'at  thrang,  whor  aw  thout  aw 
codot  help  but  meet  wid  a  awtmner ;  but  aw  was 
was  Carely  cheeted,  for  aw  stude  tbeer  nar  o't  day 
wc^TO  me  bands  w  me  pockets,  en  neabody  es  mlckle 
et  azd  me  what  awd  gayne  aboot,  en  ye  ma  be  sure 
aw  pood  a  lang  fawce,  tell  a  gude-looken  gentleman 
like  feller  com  up  tuT  me,  and  nea  doot  seen  aw  was 
•are  grhevd,  began  ta  ax  me  es  to  wbea  aw  was  ? 
wbor  aw  coo  tn  ?  boo  me  Padder  gat  his  leeven,  en 
a  dcd  man  sec  like  qucstlom.  Or  oootse,  aw  telld 
litm  nout  but  truth,  for,  ye  kna,  aw  nlwcr  like  U 
lell  a  lee  U  neabody,  en  aw  dudnt  forgit,  et  saame 
time  to  let  him  kna  boo  badly  off  Padder  was.  en  hoo 
it  wud  put  him  aboot  when  aw  hednt  sett  beeas. 
Tgentleman*  puer  feller !  was  a  varra  feclen  man, 
for  he  seemed  a  girt  deel  hurt,  en  ger  me  what  aw 
wanted  for  me  coo  en  stirk,  widoot  ivera  wurdov 
bertercn.  Kfthro'wassattled,  en  we'ed  gitteneadcr 
a  fkMS, aw  axed  him  for  his  nyame  to  tak  UPadder, 
enhewnyateme'tdoonwid  awadpcneel,  ootback 
UT  M  iall  green  card ;  but  unfortunatele  aw  put  it 
intnl  me  wayseowt  pocltet  en't  name  gat  rubbed  oot 
afowre  aw  gat  hyame.  Ont  tudder  side  et  card,  Mr. 
HeJditur,  was  an  advertisement,  or  which  this  is  a 
wurd  forwurd  copy: 

"  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY, 

A  Man  or  Good  Craraotsr, 

At   a  Salary  of  £800  per  Annum, 

To  Mino  bis  own  BosiNasa, 

And  a  farther  sum  of  £fiOO, 

To  LSATS  OTRBR  PsOrLU'S  ALOVB  ! 

O:^  For  further  particulars  enquire  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department.'' 
Bt  first  aw  dudnt  tak  miokle  nouticeont }  but  sen 
aWve  been  coosideren  that  me  Padder  is  sare  fashed 
we've  sea  mooy  or  us,  ca,  as  aw  snppowse,  all  heir 
M  gwdc  a  chance  a  gitten  a  situwashun  es  onybody 
else,  aw  want  to  kna»  Mr.  Iledditur,  hoo  aw  mun 
gang  aboot  it.  Aw  eannct  teU  what  sud  ale  me  gittea 
eat,  for  aw*Te  alias  bourne  a  gude  carkkter,  en  thaU 
fkort  UT  a  chap  tliey  want«  en  aw've  nea  doot  aw 
cud  suae  lam  f  trade.  Aw  see  It  coms  U  nar  twenty 
pund  a  week,  throot  yer,  en  iU  a  grand  thing  for  a 
puer  body.  THaborin  fowks  aboot  here  cant  hardlys 
mak  bofo  ca  mony  shillens.  O  msn,  t'fowk  hes  sare 
shift  to  git  a  putten  on,  noo  o*  days.  But  besides  & 
that,  aw  can  tell  ye  summet  mare  underneath,  et 
maks  me  want  ta  gang  U  Lunnen  sea  mickle  es  aw 
•uppowae  its  wbare  this  situwation  is.  Ye  kna,  Mr. 
Bedditur,  bm  sweethart  Nanny  (es  Uke  U  sham  we 
taOen  ye,  but  ye  munnet  menshion  four  agen  for 
awt  worl>  es  aw  was  a  taing  roe  sweethart  Nanny 
wuBt  up  ta  Lunnen  ta  be  a  Leddies  made,  eu  aw 
sod  like  vana  we'el  to  see  her  et  times.  Es  we  ur 
ssu  far  off  taen  fother,  we  rite  letters  back  en  forrett 
Ivery  noo  en  then  es  udder  fowkdoes;  but  theers 
laytly  been  sum  queer  stowries  in  oor  dawle  aboot  a 
feUcr  they  co  Jammy  Graam.  They  sa  he's  been 
peepcn  intul  oat  letturs  et  gang  up  U  Lunnen,  en 
then  tetlcn  oot  en  maken  oot  roischeef  et  iver  he  can. 
By  gum !  if  aw  thout  he'ed  been  broken  t'seals  or 
my  letturs  ca  aw  sent  ta  Naony^Brst  time  aw  met 
him  aw  wad  giv  him  sic  a  thumppen  es  he  niver  gat 
iu  his  Ufo  befowre.  Aw  wonder  they  hev'nt  kick'd 
see  a  good-for-nout  foUer  oot  uv  t'Post  lang  sen, 
hes  gilty  uv  sec  like  snecken  lolif'd  tricks  es 


them.  Me  liand't  beginning  ta  wark,  en  aw  muii 
finish  we  beggin  or  ye  ta  tell  me  o'  ye  kna  aboot 
situwashun,  for  es  detarmend  ta  heft,  en  aw  duonet 
kna  wbea  Secretary  of  t'Home  Department  is,  en 
theerfowre  es  at  a  loss  wbea  ta  apply  tu. 
Yer  elhcshunct  frlnd, 

Jacob  Stubbs, 

99th  July,  1^.  fra  f  Dawle. 

i*S.~T'weddcr's  nobbetbeen  varra  bad  thur  twea 
ur  thre  days  back,  m  thunner  shooers  hev  been  fleen 
aboot. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The  dialect  of  this  county  is  so  nearly  related 
to  that  which  is  denominated  the  West-Country 
dialect,  that  the  distinction  must  be  sought  for 
in  words  peculiar  to  itself  rather  than  in  any 
general  feature.  The  Saxon  plural  termination 
en  is  still  common,  and  ot  is  generally  pronounced 
as  irt.  Instances  of  their  perfects  may  be  dted, 
map,  snopt,  hide,  hod,  lead,  lod,  icrc^,  scrope, 
&c.  Some  of  their  phrases  are  quaint.  That*i 
maJket  me  out,  puzzles  me ;  a  kindqfa  middUng 
tort  qf  a  wag  Ae  is  m,  out  of  sorts,  &c.  Mr. 
Britton  published  a  glossary  of  Wiltshire  words 
in  his  Topographical  Sketches  of  North  Wilts, 
vol.  iii,  pp.  369-80 ;  and  a  more  complete  one  by 
Mr.  Akerman  has  recently  appeared,  12mo. 
1842.  Many  words  peculiar  to  this  county  will 
be  found  in  the  foUowing  pages  which  haTC 
escaped  both  these  writers,  collected  chiefly  from 
Kennett,  Aubrey,  and  MS.  lists  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hussey,  Dr.  S.  Merriman,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Crawley,  and  Mr.  M.  Jackson.  The  Chronicon 
VUodunense,  edited  by  W.  H.  Black,  fol.  1830, 
is  a  specimen  of  the  Wiltshire  dialect  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  so  frequently  quoted  in 
this  work  that  any  further  notice  is  unnecessary. 
The  following  clever  pieces  in  the  modem  dia- 
lect of  the  county  are  frx>m  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Akerman. 

(1)  The  Hamet  and  the  Bittie. 

A  hamet  set  in  a  hollur  tree,— 

A  proper  spiteful  twoad  was  he ; 

And  a  merrily  sung  while  A«  did  set 

His  stinge  as  shearp  as  a  bagganet : 
Ob,  whoso  vine  and  bowld  as  I, 
I  vears  not  bee,  nor  wapse,  nor  vly  1 

A  bittie  up  thuck  tree  did  dim. 
And  scamvully  did  look  at  him ; 
Zays  he,  '*  Zur  hainet,  who  giv  thee 
A  right  to  set  in  thuck  there  tree  > 

Vor  ael  you  sengs  so  nation  vine, 

I  tell  'e  'til  a  house  o*  mine." 

The  hamef  s  conscience  velt  a  twinge. 
But  grawin*  bowld  wi  bis  long  stiuge, 
Zayi  he, «'  Possession's  the  best  laaw ; 
Zo  here  tli'  shaWt  put  a  claaw  ! 
Be  off,  and  leave  the  tree  to  me, 
Tbe  mlxen's  good  enough  for  thee !" 

Just  then  a  yuckel,  passin'  by, 
Was  axed  by  them  the  cause  to  try : 
«*  Ha  t  ha  1  I  see  how  'tis !"  says  he, 
"  They'll  roakea  vamous  nunch  vor  me !" 
His  bill  was  shearp,  his  stomach  lear, 
Zo  up  a  snapped  the  caddltn  pair  1 
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MOHAL. 

Ael  you  as  tM  to  la&w  incUsed, 

Thb  toeCle  stwory  bear  In  mind ; 

Vor  if  to  laaw  yon  afans  to  gwo, 

^'ott'U  Tind  theyll  alius  nr  'e  so : 
You'll  meet  the  vate  o  these  here  two. 
They'll  take  your  cwoat  and  carcass  too  ! 

(2)  The  Gemtine  Remam$  qf  WiOum  LUHe,  a 
WtlUkirewum. 

fre  alius  bin  as  vlush  &  money  as  a  twoad  Is  o* 
veathert ;  but  If  ever  I  geU  rich,  ini  put  it  ael  In 
Zisieter  bank,  and  not  do  as  owM  Smith,  the  miller, 
did,  oomln'  whoam  rrom  market  one  nlta.  Martal 
avraldo'thleTesawas,  lo  a  puts  his  pound>bllls  and 
ael  th' money  a*d  got  about  un  in  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
and  the  next  maxnin'  a*  couldn't  remember  where- 
abouts twas,  and  had  to  pull  purty  nigh  a  mile  o' 
wall  down  befora  a'  could  vlnd  it.  Stoopid  owU 
wosblrdi 

Owld  Jan  WUkins  used  to  ny  he  aUus  cuffe  stakes, 
when  a  went  a  hedgln',  too  lang,  bekase  a*  cou'd 
easily  cut  'em  sharter  If  a'  wanted,  but  a'  cou'dnt 
make  um  langer  if  'em  was  too  shart.  Zo  nys  I : 
so  I  alius  axes  Tor  more  than  I  wanU.  Irlgeuthat, 
well  and  good ;  but  if  I  axex  tot  little,  and  get*  lest. 
Iff  martal  akkerd  to  ax  a  second  thne,  d'ye  kneow  I 

Piple  say  as  how  they  gied  th'  neam  o'  moonrxUter* 
to  us  Wiltshire  vauk  l>ekasea  passel  o*  stupid  bodies 
one  night  tried  to  rake  the  shadow  o*  th*  moon  out  o^ 
th'bruk,  and  tuk't  vor  a  thin  cheesew  But  thafs 
th'  wrong  Ind  o'  th'  ttwory.  The  dups  as  was  doin'  o^ 
this  was  smugglers,  and  they  was  a  viihin'  up  some 
kegs  o'  tperrlu,  and  only  purtended  to  raktf  out  a 
cheese !  Zo  the  exciseman  as  axed  'em  the  question 
had  hisgrinat'cm;  but  they  had  a  good  laugh  at  he 
when  •em  got  whoamc  the  stuff. 

Owld  Holly  Sannell  axed  Holly  Dafter  to  gie  her 
a  drap  o*  barm  one  day.  **  I  ha'n't  a  got  nam  t"  says 
she ;  *«  besides,  I  do  want  un  meself  to  bake  wl'." 

Measter  Goddin  used  to  say  as  how  childem  costed 
a  sight  o*  money  to  breng  um  up,  and  'twas  all  very 
well  whilst  um  was  leetle.  and  sucked  th'  mother,  but 
when  um  began  to  suck  the  vather,  'twas  natlcm 
akkerd. 

Measter  Cuss  and  his  sun  Etherd  went  to  Lonnun 
a  leetle  time  sence,  and  when  um  got  to  their  Jour- 
ney's ind,  Heaster  Cuss  missed  a  girt  passd  a  carr'd 
wi'  un  to  th'  cwoach.  **  Lard,  vather !"  says  Etherd, 
'*  I  seed  un  drap  out  at  Viae !"  (Devises.) 

(3)  North  Wauhirt  ehguenee. 
**  Now,  do'e  place  to  walk  In  a  bit,  sur,  and  rcst'e, 
and  dwont'e  mind  my  measter  up  ag'in  th'  chimley 
earner.  Poor  sowl  on  hin,  he've  a  bin  despert  ill 
ever  sence  t'other  night,  when  a  wur  tuk  ter'ble  bad 
wr  th'  rheumatls  in't  legs  and  stummick.  He've  a 
bin  and  tuk  dree  bottles  o'  doctor's  stuff,  but  I'll  ba 
whipped  if  a  do  timbly  a  bit  th'  better  var't.  Lawk, 
sur,  but  I  be  main  scrow  to  be  ael  In  slch  a  caddel, 
ael  alang  o'they  childem.  They've  a  bin  a  leasln', 
and  whto  um  coomed  whoame,  they  ael  tuk  and 
drowed  the  cam  aelamang  th'  vlre  stuff,  and  so  here 
we  be.  ael  in  a  muggle  like.  And  you  be  lookin' 
middllnlsh,  sur,  and  ael  at  ife  was  shrammed.  Ill 
take  and  bleow  up  th'  vlre  a  mossel  {  but  what  be 
them  belliset  at  t  here  they  be  slat  a-two  1  and  here's 
my  yeppum  they've  a*  bin  and  scardied,  and  I've 
agot  nam  'nother  'gin  Zunday  besepts  tUtiun  I" 
Thif  elegint  Mmple  of  North  Wiltihire  elo- 
quence was  uttered  nearly  in  a  breath,  by  Mis- 
treM  Vaigei,  the  wife  of  a  labourer  with  a  large 


family,  aa  the  poor  man's  master  entered  thi 
cottage  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  whether 
he  would  be  soon  able  to  return  to  his  work. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

In  Worcestershire,  the  peculiarity  of  speech 
most  striking  to  a  stranger  is  perhaps  the  inter- 
change other  and  the,  e.  g.  "  her's  going  for  a 
walk  with  she."  This  perrersion  is  even  used 
in  the  genitiTe,  **  she's  bonnet."  As  in  Glouces- 
tershire and  Herefordshire,  the  pronoim  which 
is  constantly  used  to  connect  sentences,  and  to 
act  as  a  species  of  ooigunction.  At  a  recent 
trial  at  Worcester,  a  butcher,  who  was  on  his 
trial  for  sheep-stealing,  said  in  defence,  "  I 
bought  the  sheep  of  a  man  at  Broomsgrove  fair, 
which  he  is  a  friend  of  the  prosecutor's,  and 
won't  appear ;  which  I  could  have  transported 
the  prosecutor  ever  so  long  agoo  if  I  liked."  Aa 
in  many  other  coimties,  the  neuter  is  frequently 
invested  with  the  mascuUne  gender.  A  more 
striking  feature  is  the  continual  dropping  of  the 
tin  sudi  words  as  tiair,  fmr^  pronounced etar, 
far,  &c ;  and  the  letter  r  is  sometimes  sounded 
between  a  final  vowel,  or  vovrel-soimd,  and  an 
initial  one.  No  works  on  the  dialect  of  this 
county  have  yet  appeared,  and  the  majority  of 
the  words  here  quoted  as  peculiar  to  it  have 
been  collected  by  myselfl  I  have,  however,  re- 
ceived  short  communications  from  J.  Noake, 
Esq.,  Jabez  Allies,  Esq.,  Kfiss  Bedford,  Mrs. 
John  Walcot,  Thomas  Boulton,  Esq.,  Mr.  R. 
Bright,  and  Mr.  William  Johnson.  The  follow- 
extract  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  my  poasetsion. 

Extract  firom  a  MS,  tf  medical  receqtte  written 
dySyr  TomatJamye,  Vicar  qfBadtej^e,  about 
the  year  1450. 

For  the  skawle  a  gode  medcyn.  Take  pedylyon 
to  handAille  «ver  that  he  be  Howryd,  and  than  he 
ys  tendur,  and  than  take  and  sethe  hym  well*  in  a 
potelle  of  stronge  lye  tille  the  to  halfe  be  soddyo 
awey,  and  than  weadie  the  skallyd  hede  in  strooge 
pysse  that  ys  hoote,  and  thansdiave  awey  the  schawle 
clene,  and  let  not  for  bledyng;  and  than  makes 
plasture  of  pedylyon,  and  ley  It  on  the  hede  gode 
and  warme,  and  so  let  it  ly  a  day  and  a  nyth,  and 
than  take  it  awey,  and  so  than  take  thy  m^  and 
ronnyng  watur  of  a  broke,  and  therof  make  thrice 
papelettet,  and  than  sprede  them  on  a  clothe  that 
wolle  cover  al  the  soore,  and  so  ley  It  on  the  tocw 
hede,  and  let  It  ly  lij.  dayys  and  IQ.  nythtes  ever  it 
be  remeveyd,  and  than  take  it  of,  and  wesdie  the 
hede  welle  in  strong  pytte  ayenne,  and  than  take  and 
schave  it  clene  to  the  llesche,  and  than  take  rede 
oynownce  as  mony  ate  wolle  sufiyoe  for  to  make  a 
plasture  over  the  sore,  and  boyle  them  welle  In  w». 
ture,  and  than  stampe  them,  and  temper  them  with 
the  softe  of  calamynte,  and  old  barow  grese  that 
ys  nultyne  clene,  and  so  use  this  tylle  the  seke  be 
hole. 

YORKSHIRE. 

There  are  numerous  early  MSS.  still  preserved 
which  were  written  in  various  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
most  of  them  containing  marks  of  the  dialect  of 
the  county.    The  Towndey  Mysteries,  whidi 
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have  been  printed  by  the  Sortees  Society,  were 
written  in  the  ndghboarhood  of  Wakefield.  An 
English  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  translated 
from  the  Latin  work  by  Hampole,a  MS.  in  Eton 
College  Library,  was  also  written  in  this  county, 
the  writer  obser^g,  *'  in  this  werke  I  seke  no 
strange  Inglyshe  hot  the  lightest  and  the  comon- 
eat,  and  swilke  that  es  maste  like  til  the  Latyn, 
so  that  thas  that  knawes  noght  the  Latyn  by  the 
Inglyshe  may  come  to  many  Latyn  wordes." 
A  metrical  translation  of  Grosthead*s  Chaateau 
trjmaur,  in  MS.  Egerton  927,  was  made  by  a 
<•  monke  of  Sallay,''  who  calls  it  *'  the  Myrour  of 
lewed  Men."  To  these  may  be  added  MS.  HarL 
1022,MS.HarL  5396,  MS.  CoU.  Sion.  xviii.  6, 
and  the  Thornton  MS.  so  odften  quoted  in  the 
following  pages. 

Higden,  writing  about  1350,  says  "  the  whole 
speech  ctf  the  Northumbrians,  especially  in  York- 
shire, is  so  harsh  and  rude  that  we  Southern  men 
can  hnrdly  understand  it;"  and  Wallingford, 
who  wrote  long  before,  obserres  that  *'  there  is, 
and  long  has  been,  a  great  admixture  of  people  of 
Danish  race  in  that  province,  and  a  great  nrni- 
Imiiy  of  language:*  See  the '  Quarterly  Review,' 
Fd>.  1836,  p.  365.  There  seem  to  be  few  traces 
of  Daniah  in  the  modem  Yorkshire  dialect. 

So  numerous  are  modem  pieces  in  the  York- 
shire dialect,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
eomfdete  list.   The  rustic  of  this  county  has  even 
had  a  newspaper  in  his  native  dialect,  tiie  *  York- 
shire  Comet,'  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
in  March,  1844 ;  but  in  consequence  of  certain 
personal  allosions  Kiving  offence,  the  publisher 
was  threatened  with  a  prosecution,  and  he  relin- 
qoished  the  work  after  the  publication  of  the 
seventh  number,  andrefused  to  sell  the  objection- 
able parts.    The  most  complete  glossary  of  York- 
shire words  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Carr,  2  vols. 
8vo.  1828,  but  it  is  confined  toCraven,  the  dialect 
said  to  be  used  by  Chaucer's  North  country 
schohui.     See  Mr.  Wright's  edition,  voL  L  p. 
160.    Dr.  Willan's  list  of  words  used  in  the 
noontainous  district  of  the  West-Riding,  in  the 
Aithcologia,  voL  zviL  pp.  138-167,  should  also 
be  noticed;  and  long  previously  a  Yorkshire 
glossary  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Praise  of 
Tofkshire  iJe,  12mo.  1697.    Thoresby's  list  of 
West-Riding  words,  1 703,  was  published  in  Ray's 
PhOoiophica]    Letters;    and    Watson  gives  a 
**  Vocabulary  of  Uncommon  Words  used  in  Hali- 
fa  Parish"  in  his  History  of  Halifax,   1775. 
These  latter  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Hallam- 
shire  Glossary,  8vo.  1829,  a  small  collection  of 
words  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield. 
The  Sheffield  dialect  has  been  very  carefully  in- 
testigated  in  an  Essay  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Piper, 
12iiio.  1825.    In  addition  to  the  printed  glos- 
isries,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  using  MS< 
fists  of  Yorkshire  words  communicated  by  Wm. 
Turner,  Esq.,  William   Henry  Leatham,  Esq., 
Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  Dr.  Charles  Rooke,  the 
Bev.  P.  Wright,  Mr.  M.  A.  Denham,  Mr.  Thomas 
Saaderson,  John  Richard  Walbran,  Stq.»  Mr. 
Banks,  and  N.  Scatcherd,  Eaq. 


(1)  A  charm  for  the  Toothache,  from  the 
Thornton  Manutcrqitt,  f.  176. 

J  eharmt  /br  the  Mhe-werket—3%j  th«  cbamui 
thrb,  to  It  be  uyd  ix.  tymcs,  and  ay  thryt  at  a 
charemjngc. 

I  coi\}oure  the,  laythely  beste,  with  that  tlketpert. 
That  LoDgyout  in  hia  hande  ganebcre. 
And  also  with  ane  batte  of  thorne» 
That  one  my  Lordis  hede  wat  borne. 
With  alle  the  wordia  mare  and  Icne, 
With  the  Office  of  the  Mene, 
With  my  Lorde  and  hia  xii.  poatilica. 
With  oure  Lady  and  her  x.  nuydcnys, 
Saynt  Margiete,  the  haly  quene, 
Saynt  Katerin,  the  haly  virgyne, 
Ix.  tymes  Ooidia  forbott,  thou  wikkyde  wonne, 
Thet  ever  thou  make  any  ryitynge, 
Bot  awaye  mote  thou  wende. 
To  the  erde  and  the  atane ! 


(2)  Dieiy  JHeieaon't  Jddreu  to*t  known  world, 
from  thefirtt  number  qfthe  Yorhthire  Comet  t 
pubHehedm  IS4A, 
Dbae  Itvbetboot, 
Ah  aud'nt  wonder  bud,  when  some  foaka  hear 
o'  me  itartin'  on  a  Paper,  they^  say,  what  in't 
world  hea  maade  Dicky  DIckeaon  bethink  hixsen  o* 
cummin'  sich  a  caaper  aa  that?  Wah,  if  yell  nob- 
but  hev  hauf  &t  paatience  o'  Joab,  Ahll  try  u  tell 
ya.  Ye  mun  knaw,  'at  aboot  six  year  sin'.  Ah  wur 
i'  a  public-hooae,  wheare  ther  wur  a  feller  as  wur 
braggin'  on  his  lamln%  an'  so  Ah  axed  him  what  he 
knawed  aboot  onny  knawledgement,  an'  he  said  he 
thowt  he'd  a  rare  lump  moare  information  i'  hia 
heead,  ner  Ah  hed  i'  mine.  Noo,  ye  knaw.  Ah 
sudn't  ha'  been  a  quarter  as  ill  mad,  if  ther  hedn't 
been  a  lot  o'  chaps  in't  plaaee  'at  reckoned  ta  hev 
noa  small  share  o'  gumption.  Soa,  as  sooin  as  Ah 
gat  hoame  that  neet.  Ah  sware  ta  oor  Bet,  'at  as 
suare  as  shoo  wur  a  match-hawker,  Ah  wud  leeam 
all't  polishmenu  'at  Schooilmaister  Oill  could  teich 
ma.  Varry  weei,  slap  at  it  Ah  went,  makkin'  pot- 
hukea,  an'  stroakes,  an'  Ah  hardly  knaws  what ;  an' 
then  Ah  leeamt  spelderin',  readin',  i'  fact,  all  'at 
long-heeaded  Schooilmaister  Gill  knew  hiasen ;  so 
'at,  when  Ah'd  done  wi'  him,  Ah  wur  coonted  as 
clever  a  chap  as  me  fey  ther  afore  ma,  an'  ye  mun 
consider  'at  Ah  wur  noa  small  beer  when  Ah'd  come 
ta  that  pass,  for  he  could  fell,  boot  lukin',  boo  mich 
paaper  it  wud  tak'  ta  lap  up  an  oonce  o'  iMcca. 
W  eel,  as  sooin  as  Ah'd  gotten  ta  be  aa  wonderful 
wise,  d'ye  see  ?  Ah  thowt- an'  it  wur  a  bitter  thowt, 
tew  I— what  a  pity  it  wor  'at  irverybody  couldn't 
dew  aa  mich  aa  Ah  could.  More  Ah  studied  aboot 
it,  an'  war  it  pottered  ma,  Ah'li  asauare  ya.  Wun 
neet,  hooiwer,  aa  oor  Bet  an'  me  wur  set  be't  fire- 
side, shoo  turned  hersen  suddenly  roond,  an' said, 
««  Thoo's  a  fooil,  Dicky !"  **  What !  Bet,  does  thoo 
really  meean  ta  say  Ah's  a  fooil  V*  «*  Ah  dew,"  shoo 
said :  *•  thoo's  a  real  fooil  I"  *<  Hoo  doea  ta  mak' 
that  oot.  Bet  V  said  Ah,  for  Ah  wur  noane  hauf 
suited  aboot  it.  «'  Ah'U  say  it  ageean  an'  ageean," 
says  shoo ;  '*  thoo's  a  fooil,  an'  if  ta's  onny  way 
partikelar  U  knaw,  Ahll  tell  tha  hoo  Ah  maka  it 
oot.  In't  first  plaaee,  luke  what  braans  thoo  hea  t 
as  starlin'  aa  onny  'at  ivver  thease  gurt  men  hed ; 
an'  yet,  like  a  fooil  aa  Ah  say  thoo  is,  thoo  Uks  it 
as  eeasy  as  a  pig  in't  muck."  «*  Weel,  weel,"  Ah 
continld,  •*  what  wod  ta  ha'  roa  U  dew,  lasa '  Tell 
us,  an'  Ahni  dew'u"  ••  Then,"  says  shoo,  "  start  a 
paaper  i'  thee  awn  naative  tongue,  an'  call  it 
t'Yorshar  Comet.     Ah'li  be  bun  for't  Ii'U  pay  aa 
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«eel  u  Ivw  gooW  colli  dW."  Noo.  then,  u  tooin 
M  Ah  heeard  oor  Bet's  noaUont.  Ah  wut  onomuit 
itark  m«d  ta  carry  'em  oot  j  for  Ah  thowt.  at  ■hoo 
did  'at  It  wod  pay  capiUl.  an'  bedde.  Ah  lud  maybe 
be  UnprooTin't  staate  o*  sacUty.  an't  moraU  ot 
vlcioui.  Ye  doan't  need  to  think  'at  Ah'a  nowt  bud 
an  Ignarant  miwhrum,  for,  though  Ah  •ay't  mywn, 
Ah«nUUya'at  Dicky  I>»«>'«~°;;  " /^*/.  "^j^T! 
ledge  as  a  hegg*!  fWl  o'  meeat.  Nut  'at  Ah  wanU 
U  crack  o'  mysen,  nowt  o't  aoart  t  it  Un^t  what  Ah 
gays  an'  thinks  &  mysen,  bud  what  other  ftoaks  says 
an'  thlnki  o'  ma ;  an'  if  ye  ha'  no  oltfectioos,  ye»s 
Just  read  a  letter  'at  Ah  gat  fto*  Naathan  Vickus 
aboot  a  year  an'  a  hauf  lin',  when  aU  that  talk  wur 
agate  relatin'  to  Ottey  gerrln'  ftanchised.    It  ran  as 

««  Plg-Coit  Farm,  Octoaber,  1849. 

«•  Dbab  Dic«y, 
«  Ah  munconfeit 'at  AhNe  heeard  tome  talk 
aboot  oor  toon  tennin'  two  Membert  to  Parlement, 
an'  if  iTver  it  sud  eome  to  pats,  thoo  ma  be  nure  at 
Naathan  Vickus  11  stick  to  tha  up  hill  an  doon 
daale.  Ah'a  noane  sa  thick,  Dicky,  bud  what  Ah 
knaws  pretty  near  what  a  chap  b  bet  cut  on  hU  Jib, 
thoo  unnerstonss  an'.  depwMion't,  lad.  that's  what 
Ah  judges  thee  by.  Thoo's  a  man  'at  'U  dew  honour 
to't  toon  whearelvver  to  goes,  an'  if  ther't  onny 
featbert  for  onnybody's  cap.  it's  Dicky  Dickston  'af  s 
boon  to  get  'em.  or  else  Ah's  a  fooil  of  a  judge  o' 
human  flesh,  thaf  s  alL  Ah  hev  varry  gurt  pleasure 
i'  offerln'  tha  my  voate,  an'  oor  Toby's  in't  bargain  ; 
an'  Ah  dew  promise  tha.  'at  if  Ivvery  pig,  mule  an' 
cauf  aboot  my  farm  wur  receavable  as  coounon 
tense  creaturt,  thoo  sud  fln'  a  supporter  i*  ivvery 
one  on  'em.  Wl'  a  bucket  o'  complimentt  to  the 
sister  Bet  an't  rest  o't  breed, 

<'  Ah  is,  dear  Dicky. 

««  Moast  respectful  thine, 

"  Naathan  Vickus." 

Ta  Mr.  Dlckeson,  Esq. 

Noo.  then,  Ah  ax  ageean,  is  ther  ouny  o  ya,  dear 
readers,  as  wod  hev*t  leeost  bit  o*  doot  o'  yer  minds 
noo?  Is  ther.  Ah  say  ?  Noa  :  An  fancies  Ah  »n 
hear  some  o'  ya  chucklin',  an'  sayin',  "  Hurra  for 
Dicky  Dlckeson  1  he  flogtaU  'aft  goane  afore  him  I" 
An'  let  ma  tell  ya,  'at  to  Ah  meeant  to  dew  ;  an  if 
onny  of  ya  it  trubbled  wi'  teett  o'  ghoasts  or  duU 
thowts,  Ah'U  guarantee  to  freeten  'em  oot  o'  ya,  an' 
that's  what  noa  soul  afore  ma's  done  yet.  Bud  Ah 
mun  gl'  ower  wrltln'  tul  ya  at  present,  for  oor  Bet 
tells  ma  'at  me  porridge  hea  been  waitin'  this  hauf 
hoor.  an',  as  a  matter  in  ooarte,  they're  stUT  wi'  stan- 
nin'.  Ah  can  nobbut  beg  on  ya  to  read  f  Yorshar 
Comet  ivvery  week,  an',  be  dewin'  soa,  tak'  my  word 
for't,  ye'U  saave  monny  a  poond  i't  yeear  I'  pills, 
boalusses.  an'  all  slch  belly-muck  as  tha  are. 

Bet  Joins  wl'  ma  1*  luv  to  ya  all.  (shoo's  a  deacent 
lass,  b  Bet !)  an*  wl'  a  thoosand  hoapes  'at  ye'U  in- 
couragema. 

Ah  b,  dear  Ivverybody, 

Yer  varry  humble  sarvant, 

Dicky  Dickbson. 
T'Editor's  Study. 

(3)  A  Leeda  Adverti$ement, 

MISTRESS  BIDDY  BUCKLEBBWIT. 

Laate  Haup'ny  Chcceeeaake-Makker  tul  Her  Majesty, 

Begt  to  inform  ^public  'at  thoo  hes  just 

SETTEN  DP  FOR  HERSEN  !'  THAT  LINE, 

96.  Paaatry  Square,  Leeds. 

Wheare  sha  carries  on 

ALL  THEM  EXTENSIVE  BUSINESSES 

O'  tart-makker,  honest  brandy-snap  baaker.  treeacle- 

stlck  boiler,  humbug  importer,  splce-pig  traadcr,an' 


universal  deeaf-nut,  breead,  cheaae,  bunnaA.  an' 
giner-beer  deealer  ;  an'  tr&t  experience  'at  shoo-^ 
hed  i'  them  lines  o' genius  wal  wi'  her  Majetty,  shoo 
begs  to  assuare  t'inhabitanU  'at  shoo's  t'lmpedenee 
to  think  here's  noabody  'U  gl'  more  for  tn>rass,  or 
tich  Inconceeavable  qualaty  as  shoo  wilL 

Biddy  Bu^iebewit  alsoa  desires  to  noatlce,  'at  as 
for  punctualaty,  noabody  can  be  more  soa  ner  her- 
tan ;  for  thoo  awlui  hes  f  oven  host,  an'  whaf  t  better, 
keept  a  whedhanow  for  f  es^urett  purpote  o'  des- 
patchin*  artidet  to  aU  fpaaru  o't  gloabe. 

P.S.-I'  contequence  o't  immense  taale  an'  tupe- 
rloraty  o'  B.  B.'t  goodt,  lott  o'  unprincapled  foaks 
hea  been  Induced  to  adopt  her  receapto  like,  an'  to 
deftoud  her  ;  to  prevent  which  t'Honarable  Commb- 
sioners  o'  Stamps  hes  ordered  'at  all  B.  B.'s  staff  be 
figured  wl'  a  WUy-gooaf  s  heead,  (th«n  animabbeln' 
trwnendous  fond  o'  lollipop)  toa  'at  noane  i'  Aitur  'U 
be  ge-nu-ine  but  what  it  ornamented  as  afore  parti- 
calarised.    Be  tuare  to  think  on 

No.  96.  Paastry  Square,  Leeds. 

(4)  Scn^from  Newtpeytert. 

Fr««Mf.— Felix  Flibberton  hed  a  sad  roond  wl'  hb 
wife  thb  week,  caused,  as  we're  teld,  be  Mbtress 
Flibberton  bein'  guUty  on  a  piece  &  roguery,  tlike 
o'  which  we  seMom  hear  tell  on.  It's  said,  when 
Felix  toasted  en  hb  teea,  flast  Thursday  momtn', 
he  fan  it  oot  'at  It  wom't  ower  strong,  but,  on't 
contraary,  wur  considerably  weaker  ner  oonraon. 
O'  thb  fact  oomin'  to  Icet,  he  called  hb  wife  tut 
scratch,  an'  axed  as  lovinly  as  ha  wur  aable,  hoo  it 
happened  'at  hb  teea  wur  i'  that  pickle.  Noo,  Felix 
an'  hb  wife's  colfee  an'  sich  like,  wur  aullus  pre- 
paared  i'  separate  poU,— Ah  meeon  tea-pots;  an', 
that  momln',  Mbter  Flibberton  hevin*  ligged  ray- 
ther  long  i'  bed,  hb  wife  hed  thowt  proper  ta  gulp 
her  brekfast  afore  he  landed  doon .  T'question  wor, 
hed  t'mbtress  to'cn  tn>iggest  shaare  &t  taea,  as  theare 
wur  noane  in  t'canister  then  ?  T'poor  wonaan  said, 
ther  wur  precious  little  to  mak'  fbrekfast  on ;  bud 
what  ther  wor,  shoo  divided  fairly,  leeavin'  her  bus- 
band  be  far  fblgger  hauf.  Nut  chusin'  to  believe  all 
'at  his  wife  spluttered  oot,  Felix  shooted  o't  sarvant, 
whoa  depoased  *at  when  shoo  gat  up,  shoo  wur  suare 
'at  theare  wur  then  plenty  i't  canbter  to  mak'  six 
rare  strong  cups.  Efter  a  deeal  o' crosa-examinaatlon 
between  t'mbtress  ant  sarvant,  t'former  began  o' 
roarin',  an'  confessed  'at  shoo  hed  defrauded  her  lav- 
tul  partner,  devoatio'  tul  her  awn  use  three,  wal  tul 
her  husband  shoo  nobbut  left  one  an'  a  hauf  spooin- 
ful  o'  teea.  Felix  wodn't  grant  noa  pardon  then, 
bud  bun  her  ower  to  keep  t'peeace  for  three  months ; 
an',  suppoasin*  'at  shoo  brak  it  ageean,  he  threeat- 
ened  sendin'  a  brief  o't  wboale  caase  ta  Mabter 
Wilkins,  barrister,  an'  to  tak'  sich  steps  as  be  mud 
advise. 

ji  Mumficent  G<A.— Dr.  Swabbs.  Physician  extra- 
ordinary to  ivverybody  'at  wanU  poisonin',  hes  once 
more  come  oot  ov  hb  shell,  sn*  letten  fworld  knaw 
'at  he's  t'saame  Dr.  Swabbs  still  'at  Ivver  ha  wor. 
iy  Tuesday  neet,  wal  fdoctor  wur  smookln'  hb 
pipe,  an'  swUlln'  hb  tummler  o'  brandy  an'  watter, 
a  depltotlon  o'maad-aarvants,  oonsistin'  o't  cooks  an* 
seven  or  eight  hoosc  an'  chaamer-maads,  waated  on 
him  wi'  a  Roond  Bobin.  petitionln'  for  a  small  do- 
naatlon  l'  order  to  buy  amixtur  to  poison  t^nlce  wi', 
MM  they  wur  gerrln  vsrry  impedent  i'  ther  walks  in- 
tut  kitehen  an'  cupboard ;  1'  fact,  as't  trustworthy 
cook  said,  one  on  'em  hed  tlwre-faacedness  to  come 
an'  wag  hb  tail  i*  her  chocolate,  and  then  as  bare- 
faacedly  maade  hb  escaape,  wi'oot  stoppin'  to  be 
wallopped  for't.    T'doctor  wur  soa  moved  be  thcese 
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\M,  *Mt  he  threw  doon  his  pipe*  brekkin'  on't. 
M  tTtooee  miiid  teld  ma,  thnutcd  hii  hand  iotul  hi« 
pocket,  an'  drew  tizpeoce.  What  a  blewln'  wod  it 
be  if  men  gcnaially  wod  nobbut  foller  Dr.  Swabbt'i 
example  I 

A  Utmrmnr  Smeimig.—A  LiUrary  Sadaty  hes  been 
Ibnned  f  Otley  be  eome  penererln'  an'  common- 
wtaat  yonng  men,  *at't  ov  aplnion  'at  it's  nowt  bud 
re^t  'at  they  sud  her  as  micb  lamin'  as  tha  can 
afford  ta  pay  for.  A  committee's  been  maade,  con> 
sbtln*  o*  seven  o't  wisest  o'  thease  conspirators  tut 
owerthraw  o*  ignaranoe,  an'  rules  drawn  up  an' 
printed  i'a  hazceUent  style,  varry  creditable  boath 
tttt  author  an'  tut  printer  thereoo,  Ah's  tuare.  we've 
Just  seen  a  catalogue  o't  books  they've  already  got> 
ten,  an'  as  it  could'nt  miss  but  tptik  voluma  V  ther 
faavour.  we  beg  tasut^oin  t'naames  on  a  to-three  o't 
prtedpal  warks :— Jack  t'Glant-KUler,  Tom  Thumb, 
Coek  Robin,  Mother  Hubbard,  Jumpin'  Joan.  Puss 
f  Booita,  Tom  tTiper's  Son.  an'  a  splendid  haup'ny 
edition  o'  Whlttin'ton  an'  his  Cat.  This  Is  a  grand 
opportunaty  for  lovcn  o'  soond  mathematical,  an' 
other  litarary  pursuits,  ta  come  forrard,  an'suppoart 
am*  soetaan  a  novelty  tro*  which  dia  ma  gather  all 
tlnliocinaatioo  ther  minds  b  on  t'luke  oot  for. 

(5)  Deborah  DueiUon*»  Jdviee  Comer. 

If  ya  tuke  noatice,  ye  would  see,  'at  t^atter  end 
o'  March,  t't  first  quarter,  t'mooin  wur  laad  ov  her 
back,  a  suare  sign  o*  stormy  weather.  Yell  all 
kaaw,  'at  theare's  be«i  part  ftost  an'  snaw  sin' ;  an', 
if  my  jddgment  Isn't  awfully  wrong,  we's  ha'  some 
more.  Wed,  noo,  i'  frosty  weather,  ye 're  aware, 
it's  raytbcr  daaogerous  welkin',  becos  o't  varry  gurt 
■lapcnesB  o't  rooads  an't  flegs ;  Ah'i  quite  posatlve 
oa't,  for  even  i'  my  time  Ah've  seen  more  ner  one 
loog-legged  coavey  browt  ov  a  level  wi't  grund,  an' 
Ah've  seen  moony  a  stoot  an'respectable  woman,  tew. 
Let  me  prescribe  a  remady,  then,  for  all  sich  misfor- 
twas.  Sbaadrach  Sdieddul, — a  celebraated  hone- 
sbooer  i'  oor  toon,  propoased  ta  ^arp$n  bams  for 
three>lunipeoce  a  heead  i  lads  an'  lasses,  fro*  ten  ta 
■istcea  year  o*  aage,  thruppance  s  an'  all  aboon  that 
ofwdncss,  whether  tha've  big  feet,  little  feet,  or  noa 
feet  at  all,  fowcrpenoe. 

N.B.  Iwery  aUooance  'H  be  maade  for  wooden 
k«s :  an'  </  tbem  'at  honestly  doesn't  wish  ta  be 
bkieefl  vri't  last-naaraed  articles  o'  weear,  it'smoast 
respectfully  requested  'at  they'U  avaal  thersens  o't 
sharpenla'  invention.  Shaadrach  Scheddul  alluos 
five  per  cent,  off  for  ready  brass,  or  six  months' 
tredlt;— anther  11  dew. 

Ah  adTise  all  laadies  'at  doesn't  wish  U  hev  ther 
b&sbaads'  stork  ins  ootraageously  mucky  on  a  wesh- 
la'-day,  nut  ta  alloo  'em  t'privUege  o'  spoartin' 
kace-breccbca,  them  hevin'  been  proved,  be  varry 
clever  philoaophers,  ta  be  tieeadin'  cause  theareof, 
an't  principal  recason  why  t'leg  o't  stockio'  doesn't 
last  as  kng  as  f  fooit. 

(^6)  VisUe  ta  Dicky  Dicketon. 
iy  Friday,  Dicky  Dickeson  wur  visited  1'  his 
stady  bc't  Marquis  </  Crabbum,  an',  after  a  deeal  o' 
eoqoirles  aboot  t' weather,  an'  monny  remarks  con- 
sarnin'  this  thing  an'  that,  flatter  praceeded  u  ex- 
^aan  what  ha'd  come  for,  soapln'  an'  smilin'  tut 
lamed  editor,  as  It's  generally  knawn  all  thease  top- 
markers  dew— when  tha've  owt  ta  gerootonhim. 
It  ^ipears  'at  t'alm  o't  Marquis  wur  ta  Induce  Mr. 
Dickeaon,  as  a  capitalist  &  some  noate,  ta  Join  wi' 
him  r  buytn'  in  all  t'paaper  shaavlns  'at  tha  can  Ug 
Ikar  hana  on,  soa  as  ta  hev  all  t'traade  ta  thersens. 


Mr.  Dickeson  agreed,  an'  fflre-leetin*  an'  shaavin'- 
deealin'  world  Is  lukln'  wi'  roich  terror  an'  int'rest 
tut  result. 

Immediately  efter  t'Marquis  o*  Crabbum  bed 
maade  his  exit,  a  gentle  rap  wur  heeard  at  t'door  o't 
study,  an'  when  Mr.  Dickeson  bad  'em  walk  forrard, 
in  popped  a  bonny,  blue-e'ed,  Grecian-noased, 
whi^tooithed  lass  o*  eighteen,  an'be't  «ay  I'  which 
t'edltor  smacked  her  roasy  cheeks  wi*  his  lips,  here's 
na  doot  bud  It  wur  Nanny  Tract.  Shoo'd  browt  two 
ooatcaakes,  'at  shoo'd  newly  basked,  ye  knew.  Mr. 
Dickeson  set  tul  ta  elt  'em,  an'  Nanny  set  tul  u 
watch  him  i  an'  when  t'first  bed  finished  his  per- 
fomuoce  on't  ooat-caakes,  here's  na  need  ta  say  'at 
he  began  o'  squeasin't  latter ;  ay,  an'  ye  ma  say 
what  ya've  a  mind  aboot  t'modesty  o't  laadies,  bud 
Nanny  squeeaaed  him  as  weel,  an'  wor  ther  owt 
wrong  in't,  think  ya?  ShaUywaUy!  Bud,  boo- 
ivvcr,  t'edltor  hedn't  been  long  at  this  gam',  afore 
ha  heerd  another  noise,— a  shulBin',  slinkin'  noise. 
Ah  meean,  an'  nut  a  reglar  rap,— ootside  o't  door ; 
soa,  takkin'  his  shoes  oH;  he  creft  nicely  tut  spot, 
an*,  be  gow  !  if  ha  didn't  fin't  printer's  dlvll  lissenln' 
theare,  here's  be  nowt  for  tellin'  ya  on't.  Mr. 
Dickeson,  ommust  choaked  wi'  madness  at  this 
turn-up,  (for  wheare's  ther  onnybody  'at  likes  U  hev 
ther  love-devlns  heeard  an'  seen  i)  shoved  him  intut 
middle  on  his  study  i  an'  commandin'  Nanny  ta  hod 
him  a  minute,  (wliieh  saame  shoo  did  ta  perfection,) 
he  went  tut  other  end  o't  plaace,  an'  puttin'  on  a 
mlddlin'-siaed  clog,  tuke  a  run  pau«e  at  t'posterlors 
o't  Impedent  printer's  divil,  an'  theareby  makkin' 
bim  sing  *'  God  saave  t'Queen"  i*  sich  prime  style,  'at 
delicate  Nanny  wur  U'cn  wi'  a  fit  o'  faantin'. 
T*  music  hevin'  ceeased  as  sooln  as  t'performer  wur 
turned  oot,  Nanny  bethowt  hersen  U  come  roond  ; 
bud,  shaameful  ta  say,  her  an*  Dicky  didn't  paart 
wal  fower  i't  eftemooln,  at  which  time  tiass  wur 
wanted  up  at  hoame  ta  dam  stockins  an'  crimp 
frills. 

(7)  MitceUaniet. 

Men  an'  women  is  like  soa  monny  cards,  played 
wi'  be  two  oppoanents.  Time  an'  Eternity :  Time 
get's  a  gam  noo  an'  then,  an'  hes  t'pleasure  o*  keep- 
in'  his  caards  for  a  bit,  bud  Eternity's  be  far  t'better 
hand,  an'  proves,  day  be  day,  an'  hoor  be  boor,  'at 
he's  winnin'  incalcalably  fast. 

Wheniwer  ya  see  one  o'  thease  heng-doon,  black 
craape  thingums  'at  comes  hauf  doon  a  woman's 
bonnet  an'  Csace,  be  suare  'at  shoo's  widowed,  an' 

It's  confidently  rumoured  in  t'palitical  world,  'at 
t'tax  is  goin'  ta  be  ta'en  off  leather-breeches,  an 
putten  on  white  hats. 

Why  does  a  young  laady  i'  a  ridin'-habit  reserorole 
Shakspeare  ?  Cos  shoo's  (offte)  rolss-cooated  (mis- 
quoted). 

A  lad  i'  Otley,  knawn  be  t'inbabitanU  for  his  odd 
dewins  like,  an'  for  his  modesty,  tew.  wun  day  weut 
a  errand  for  an  owd  woman  'at  tha  called  Betty 
Cruttice :  an'  he  wur  sa  sharp  ower  it,  an'  did  it  sa 
pleasantly  beside,  'at  Betty  axed  him  ta  hev  a  bit  o' 
apple-pie  for  his  trouble.  **  Noa,  thenk  ya,"  said 
flad.  "  Thoo'd  better,  WUly,"  said  Betty.  "  Noa, 
thenk  ya,"  repeeated  tiad ;  an'  off  he  ran  hoame, 
an'  as  sooln  as  ha  gat  Intnt  boose,  burst  oot  a-roarin' 
an'  sobbhk'  as  If  his  heart  wod  brek.  **  Billy,  me 
lad,"  says  his  mother,  "  what's  t'matter  wi'  tha  r" 
«« Wah."  blubbered  poor  BUly,  "Betty  Cmttlce 
axed  ma  ta  hev  a  bit  o'  apple-pie,  an'  Ah  said,  Noa, 
thenk  ya!" 
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Poftken  is  like  brawlln*  tongUM— Just  t'things  U 
stir  ap  flr«s  wi*. 

Why  doeta  inland  sm  resmnmie  a  linen^lraaper's 
•hop  ?  Cot  it  contaans  iuxget  an'  bays  (ttrgt  an* 
batu). 

•  What's  said  for  thcase  xtmarkable  articles  *" 
shooted  an  auctioneer  at  a  taale  to  three  week  sin'. 
«•  Here's  a  likeness  o'  Queen  Victoria,  U'en  in  eyear 
serenteen  ninety-two,  a  couple  </  pint  poU,'afs 
been  drunk  oot  on  be't  celabraated  Bobby  Burns,  an* 
a  pair  o*  tongs  'at  Oenaral  Falrflut  faaght  wi'  at 
t^Mttle  o'  Marston  Moor,  all  i'  wun  lot :  ay,  ay,  an' 
here's  another  thing  U  goa  wi'  'em,  a  hay-fork  'at 
Noah  used  ta  bed  doon  his  beeasu  wI*  when  ha  wur 
in  t'ark,  sometime  f  fowerteen  hundred.  Bud. 
hooiTver,  It  maks  na  odds  tut  year.  Power  articles 
here,  all  antlquaties  t  what* s  said  for  'em  1  Sixpence 
is  said  for  'em,  laadies  an'  gennlemen^eightpence  is 
said  for  'em— ninepence,  tenpeooe,  a  shtUin's  said 
for  'em,  laadies  and  gennlemen,  an'  thenk  ya  for  yer 
'  maguaniroaty.  Are  ya  all  done  at  a  shillin'  ?  Varry 
weel,  then.  Ah  sahn't  dwell ;  soo  thease  three  ar- 
ticles is  goln'."  '*  Ye're  reight,  maastcr,"  shooted 
a  cobbler  tro*t  crood,  "  they  ore  goln',  tew  t  for  if 
my  e*es  tell  ma  reight,  theare's  na  hannles  on't  pots, 
na  noase  on't  pictur,  an'  na  legs  on't  tongs." 

<«  Hoo  sweet— hoo  tarry  sweet— is  life  t"  as  fH^e 
said  when  ha  wur  stuck  i'  treeade. 

Why  does  a  Ud,  detected  i'  robbin'  a  bee-hive, 
ger  a  double  booty  be't  ?  Cos  he  gets  boath  honey 
an' whacks  (tmu). 

A  striplin'  runnin'  up  tnl  a  paaver,  'at  wur  ham- 
merin'  an'  brayin'  soa  at  his  wark,  'at  t'twceat  fair 
ran  docm  his  cheeks,  b^gan  o'  scraapin't  sweeat  off 
his  faace  intul  a  pot  wi'  a  piece  o'  tin.  •<  Hollow  I" 
shoots  t'man,  rubbin'  his  smartin'  featun  wi'  his 
reight  hand,  *'  what  meeans  tha  ta  be  comln '  ta 
Bcraape  t'tkin  off  a  man's  coontenance  ?"  *•  Nay, 
nay,"  said  t'lad,  "  Ah  worn't  scraapin't  skin  off,  noo, 
but  nobbut  t'sweeat,  which  wur  o*  noa  use  ta  ye, 
maaster,  wal  it  wor  ta  me,  as  Ah've  been  all  ower, 
an'  couldn't  get  na  geofae-greesse  onnywheare  till  E 
saw  ye." 


(9)AFabk. 
IV  Fable  book,  we  read  at  school, 
On  an  owd  Frosk,  an  arrand  Fooyl ; 

Pride  crack'd  her  litUe  bit  o'Braln : 
(T*  book  o*  me  Neyve,  Mun)  we  a  pox, 
Shoo'd  needs  mey  tch  Bellies  we  an  Ox ; 

Troath,  shoo  wor  meeghtily  misUyne. 
Two  on  bur  young  ons,  they  pretend 
Just  goane  a  gaterds  we  a  Friend, 

Stapisht  an*  starin',  brought  her  word— 
««  Mother,  we've  seen,  for  suer.  To-neeght, 
••  A  hairy  Boggard  1  slch  a  seeght ! 

•«  AsMglasblg!  cehLoord!  eeh  Loord  !" 
Shoo  putt,  and  thrusts,  and  gims,  and  swells, 
[Th*  Balms  thowt  sho'  m  dooln'  summot  else] 

To  ratch  her  Coyt  o'  speckl'd  Leather  ;— 
«« Wor  it  as  big,  my  Lads,  as  me  }** 
-  Bless  us,"  said  Toan,  "  as  big  as  ye, 

*«  Voar  but  a  Beean  anent  a  Blether  !" 
No  grain  o'  Marcy  on  her  Guts» 
At  it  ageean  shoo  swells  and  strau. 

As  if  the  varry  hangment  bad  her. 
Thinkln'  ther  Mother  nobbut  joak'd, 
Th'  young  Lobs  wi'  laughin',  wor  hawf  choak'd  ; 

A  thing  which  made  her  ten  times  madder. 
Another  thrust,  and  thidi  as  Hops, 
Her  Pudding's  plaister'd  all  their  Chops, 

'Mess  there  wor  then  a  bonny  sturring  ; 
Deead  in  a  Minute  as  a  Stoane 
All  t'Hopes  o'  t'  Family  wor  gooane 

And  not  a  slx-pince  left  for  t' burying. 
We  think,  do  ye  see,  there's  no  «inall  cliuncc 
This  little  hectoring  Dog  o*  Frooce 

May  cut  Just  sitch  another  Caper; 
He'll  trust,  for  sartln,  ol  a  pod 
Ye,— mortid  Tripes  can  never  hod 

Sitch  heaps  o'  wind,  an'  reek,  an'  vapor. 
What's  bred  1'  t'  Booane,  an' runs  i*  i'  Blooy*!, 
If  nought,  can  niver  come  to  gooyd, 

Loa  Mayster  Melville's  crackt  his  Pitcher, 
Mooar  Fowk  are  sweeatin',  every  Lim', 
A  feeard  o*  being  swlng'd  like  him, 

Wi'  Sammy  Whitbread's  twinging  swiuh'r. 


DICTIONARY 


ARCHAISMS  AND  PROVINCIALISMS. 


A  The  following  are  the  principal  obsolete  and 
.    provincial  osei  of  this  leUer. 

(1)  Ah!  (J.'N.) 

At  twete  iire»  I  adde  tho. 

Pien  Ploughman,  p.  355. 
Af  Lorde,  he  t^de,  fuUe  wo  es  me, 
So  faire  childir  aU  I  bafcde  thre. 
And  nowe  ame  I  lefte  allone ! 

MS,  Lbteoln  A.  L  17,  f.  lU. 

(2)  Hb.  j1  far  he  is  common  in  oar  old  drama* 
tiits,  in  the  speeches  of  peasants  or  illiterate 
persona,  and  in  the  provincial  dialects.  See 
Apology  for  the  Lollards,  p.  120;  King 
AKsanndrr,  7809.  In  the  western  counties,  it 
is  abo  used  for  the,  and  occasionally  for  it. 

By  Scynt  Dyoys,  a  nrer  it  oth. 

That  after  that  tyne  a  nolde 

Ete  ne  drynke  no  more  that  day. 

For  none  kynaet  thynge.      MS.  A^molt  39,  f.  2. 

Wyth  ys  rljt  bond  a  bleuid  him  thao, 

And  pryketh  ys  stede  and  forth  he  nam.     /6.f.48. 

(3)  Thst.    Salop, 

(4)  J  is  sometimes  used  in  songs  and  bnrlesqne 
poetry  to  lengthen  out  a  line,  without  adding 
to  the  sense.  It  is  often  also  a  mere  expletive 
placed  before  a  word. 

(5)  Prefixed  to  verbs  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  J 
has  sometimes  a  negative,  sometimes  an  inten- 
sative  power.  See  Wright's  Gloss,  to  Piers 
Pknighman,  in  v. 

(6)  All.  Sir  F.  Madden  says,  **  apparently  an 
erm-  of  the  scribe  for  oA  but  written  as  pro- 
nounced."   Compare  1.  936. 

He  ihal  haven  in  his  hand 

A  Deoeroark  and  Bngeland.  UavOok,  610. 

(7)  Sometimes  prefixed  to  nouns  and  a4iectives 
sonifying  qfihe,  to  the,  on  the,  m  the,  and  ai 
the.  See  Middleton's  Works,  L  262 ;  Morte 
d'Arthur,  iL  87 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  340. 

Xartha  fel  a-doun  a  Crob, 
And  spradde  anon  to  grounde. 

MS.  CoU.  Trin,  Oson,  57. 

(8)  Before  a  noun  it  is  often  a  corruption 
of  the  Saxon  on.  See  Havelok,  p.  213 ;  Rob. 
GkHic.p.353. 

And  that  hli  a  Lammaue  day  myd  her  poer  come 
Echooc  to  Barbceflet,  and  thes  veage  nome. 

Rob,  Chue.  p.  200. 

(9)  Havh.  Few  provincial  expressions  are  more 
ooonmon  than  **  a  done"  for  have  done.   So  in 


Peblis  to  the  Play,  st.  10,  ap.  Sibbald,  Chron. 
Sc.  Poet,  i  132,  **a  done  with  ane  mischaunce,** 
which  is  quoted  as  an  *'  old  song"  by  Jamieson, 
Supp.  in  V.  /i, 

Richard  might,  as  the  fame  went,  a  gaved  hymself* 
if  he  would  a  fled  awaie ;  for  those  that  were  about 

hym suspected  trecaoo  and  willed  hym  to  flie. 

Supp.  to  Uardyng,  f.  105 
A  don,  seris,  sayd  oure  lordynges  alle. 
For  thcr  the  nold  no  lenger  lend. 

MS.  Rauft,  C.  86,  f.  178. 

(10)  One.  See  Mr.  Wright's  note  to  the  Alli- 
terative Poem  on  the  Deposition  of  Richard  II. 
p.  54.  In  the  passage  here  quoted  from  the 
copy  of  the  Erie  of  Tolous  in  the  Lincoln  MS. 
Ritson*s  copy  reads  oon,  p.  100. 

Hyre  lord  and  sche  be  of  a  blode. 

M8,  Athmole  61,  f.  65. 
He  wente  awaye  and  syghede  sore ; 
A  worde  spake  he  no  more, 
Bot  helde  hym  wondlr  stylle. 

MS.  LincoAi  A.  1.  17,  f.  115. 
Thre  persones  in  a  Godhede, 
Als  derkys  in  bokys  rede. 

MS.  Ashmole  61,  f.  83. 
Hir  a  schanke  blake,  hir  other  graye. 
And  alle  hir  body  lyke  the  lede. 

True  Thoma»,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  150. 

(11)  Always  ;  ever.  Cumb.  "  For  ever  and  a" 
is  an  expression  used  by  old  rustics. 

A  the  more  I  loke  theron, 
A  the  more  I  thynke  I  fon. 

TWmefsy  MytterUt,  p.  S89. 

(12)  At.  St^oUc,  Migor  Moor  gives  it  the  va- 
rious meanings  of,  he,  or,  our,  ^,  on,  at,  have, 
and  of,  with  examples  of  each. 

Have  ye  nat  perkus  and  ehas  ? 
What  schuld  ye  do  a  this  place  i 

SkrDtgmant,  363. 
Yb8.    Somerset, 

And.  Somemt,    See  Havelok,  359. 
Wendyth  home,  a  leve  youre  werryeng. 
Ye  Wynne  no  worshyp  at  thys  walle. 

MS,  Uarl.  2S5S,  f.  121. 
Chapes  a  cheynes  of  chalke  whytte  lylver. 

Morte  Arthurt,  MS,  Uncoln,  f.  80. 

(15)  An  interrogative,  equivalent  to  what  / 
JVhat  do  you  »ay  2     Far,  dial 

(16)  If.     Suffolk. 

And  yit,  a  thow  woldytt  nyghe  roe  nye, 
Thow  shall  wele  wete  I  am  not  dayn. 

MS.  H«H.  2252,  f.  ISO 
1 


ilJ! 


AAL 
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AAT 


(17)  In. 

Quod  Bardus  thanne»  a  Ooddet  half 
The  thridde  tyme  asaaye  I  schalia. 

Cow0r,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  158. 
At  hy  cam  to  the  neyjratende  vers. 

As  the  conynge  endeth  y-wis. 
That  hoe  opu»  torum 

A  Latyn  y-clepud  It.  MS,  Coll.  Trin.  Oron.  57. 
Haromering  this  In  hb  heade,  on  he  went  to  the 
smith's  house:  Now,  smith,  quoth  hee«  good  mor- 
row, it  thy  wife  up  i  No,  quoth  the  smith,  but  she 
it  awake;  go  up  and  carry  your  linnen,  a  Godt 
name.  Coblar  qf  Cantertmrie,  1O06. 

(18)  Sometimes  repeated  with  adjectives,  the 
substantiTe  having  gone  before  and  being  on- 
derstood.  See  Macbeth,  iii.  5,  and  the  notes 
of  the  commentators.  It  is  also  occasionally 
prefixed  to  numeral  adjectives,  as  a-ien,  a- 
twelv€j  &c.  and  even  a-oney  ai  in  Macbeth,  iiL  4. 

Somers  be  lette  go  byfore. 

And  charyotes  stuAsde  with  store, 

Wele  a  twelve  myle  or  mcnre. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  190. 

(19)  A  common  proverb,  "  he  does  not  know 
great  A  firom  a  bull's  foot,"  is  i^iplied  to  an 
ignorant  or  stupid  person.  Ray  has  a  proverb, 
"  A.  B.  from  a  battledore,"  and  Taylor,  the 
water-poet,  has  a  poem  on  Coryat,  addressed 
**  To  the  gentlemen  readers  that  understand 
A.  B.  from  a  battledore."    See  B. 

I  linow  not  an  A  from  the  wynd-mylue, 
Nc  A.  B.  from  a  boU-Jbot,  I  trowe,  ne  thiself  nother. 
MS.  Dt^41,  f.5. 

A-A.  (1)  Explained  by  Junius  vox  dolentium. 
Hampole  tells  us  that  a  male  child  utters  the 
sound  a-a  when  it  is  bom,  and  a  female  e-e, 
being  respectively  the  initials  of  the  names  of 
their  ancestors  Adam  and  Eve.  See  the  Ar- 
chaeologia,  xix.  322.  A  couplet  on  the  jo]rs  of 
heaven,  in  MS.  ColL  S.  Joh.  Oxon.  57,  is  (»lled 
siffnum  a-a. 

Aal  my  sone  Alexander,  whare  es  the  grace,  and 
the  fortune  that  oure  goddes  highte  the  ?  That  es 
to  tay,  that  thou  scholde  alwaye  overcome  tbynne 
enemys.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  3. 

(2)  Frequently  occurs  in  an  early  medical  MS. 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral  for  ana,  q.  v.,  and  the 
contraction  is  still  in  use. 

AAC.  An  oak.    North. 

AAD.  Old.     Yorkth. 

AADLE.    To  flourish ;  to  addle.     Suffolk. 
AAGED.  Aged.   Palsgrave  has  **aaged  lyke,"  in 

his  list  of  adjectives. 
AAINT.  To  anoint.  Suffolk.    ^eeAhU.   Major 
Moor  is  the  authority  for  this  form  of  the  word. 
See  his  Suffolk  Words,  p.  5. 
AAKIN.    Oaken.    North. 
AALE.    Ale.     This  form  of  the  word,  which 
may  be  merely  accidental,  occurs  in  Malory's 
Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  445. 
AALLE.    All;  every. 

Forthy,  my  sone,  yf  thou  doo  ty^tt. 
Thou  schalt  unto  thy  love  obeye, 
And  folow  hire  wille  by  aall€  wey. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  50. 

AALS.    Alas! 
Suertiet  her  founde  to  come  agayne, 
Syr  Oawayneand  Syr  Ewayne; 
AaU,  he  sayed,  I  shal  dye !    SirLaun/hl,  Doue9  frag. 


AAN.    (I)  Own.    North. 

(2)  Anan!  what  say  you?    Eatt. 

(3)  On. 

A  sterte  to  his  helm  and  pult  him  aan. 
And  to  Olyver  thanne  a  seide.     MS.  AahnuieZitt.B. 
Do,  ooayn,  anon  thyn  armys  aon. 
And  aray  the  In  syker  wede.  Ihtd.  t.  44. 

AANDE.  Breath.  This  is  the  Danish  form  of 
the  word,  although  it  more  usually  occurs  in 
the  Thornton  MS.  with  one  a.  See  And. 
This  MS.  was  written  in  Yorkshire,  a  dialect 
which  contains  much  of  the  Danish  language. 
In  old  Scotch,  it  is  Aynd;  Su.  Got.  Ande: 
IsL  Ande ;  Dan.  Aande  ;  Swed.  Ande.  See 
Ihre,  in  v.  Ande.  Aand  also  occurs  in  the 
Morte  d' Arthur,  Lincoln  MS.,  f.  67,  but  is  ap- 
parently a  mistake  for  the  conjunction  and. 

Thay  hadd  crestis  one  thaire  heddes,  and  thaire 
brestea  ware  bryghte  lyk  golde,  and  thaire  mowthes 
opene ;  thaire  aandt  slewe  any  qwiUc  thynge  that  it 
smate  apone,  and  oute  of  thaire  c^ne  ther  oome 
flammes  of  fyre.  MS.  Uneoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  28. 

This  aand  that  men  draus  oft. 
Betokens  wynd  that  blawt  o-IofL 

MS.  Cott.  ro$pa*.  A.  iU.  f.  4. 
AANDORN.  An  afternoon's  repast,  or  any  oc- 
casional refection  after  dinner ;  also  simply  the 
afternoon,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion  of  underUf  q.  v.  Cumb.  It  would  in  the 
North  be  pronounced  much  like  anMfem,  q.  t. 
This  form  of  the  word  is  found  in  the  Glos- 
sarium  Northanhymbricum  at  the  end  of  Ray. 
AANE.  The  beard  growing  out  of  barley  or 
other  grain. 

We  call  it  [wheat]  pold  or  pollard,  that  hath  no 
aam«*  upon  the  eares.  And  that  we  call  the  aane, 
which  groweth  out  of  the  eare,  like  a  long  pricke 
or  a  dart,  whereby  the  eare  is  defiended  fhnn  the 
danger  of  birds.  Ooogtft  Husbttmby,  1577,  f*  2S. 

AAR.    Ere;  before. 

And  when  hy  ben  of  thritty  yaar, 

Hy  ben  broun  of  hare,  as  hy  wertm  oar. 

King  Aliaaundtr,  SOSS. 

AARM.    The  arm. 

Judas  seide.  What  wilt  thou  that  be  joven  to  thee 

for  a  wed  ?  Sche  answeride,  thi  ring  and  thi  bye  of 

the  aarm,  and  the  staff  whiche  thou  holdist  in  thin 

bond.  mekliff^,  MS.  Bodl.  277. 

AARMED.    Armed. 

Therfore  for  Crist  suflMde  in  flelsch,  be  ye  alto 
aarmed  bi  the  same  thenking;  for  he  that  suSiride 
in  fleitche  ceesside  fro  synnes. 

WkkliHV*  Nno  Tett.  p.  S28. 

AARON.  The  herb  wakerobin.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Veau. 

AARS.  The  anus.  This  unusual  form  occurs  in 
the  Middlehill  mb.  of  the  Promptorium.  See 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  14,  in  v.  Art.  In  Dutch 
we  have  aarzelen,  to  go  backward,  which  in- 
volves the  same  form  of  the  word. 

AAS.   Aces.    See  Ambes-as. 
Stille  be  thou,  Sathanas . 

The  ys  fallen  ambes  aas.    HamwiHg<^f  HeU,  p.  91 . 
In  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  62,  "  a  pylgrym  of 
deux  aa»**  is  apparently  applied  to  a  pretended 
pilgrim. 

AAT.  Pine  oatmeal,  with  which  pottage  is  thick- 
ened. See  Markham's  English  Housewife, 
quoted  in  Boucher's  Glossaiy  Iny.  Bannocks, 


ABA 


ABA 


AATA.    After.    Snirolk, 
AATH.    An  oath.    North, 
AAX.    To  ask. 

Whan  alie  was  tpoke  of  that  they  meote. 

The  kynfe,  with  alle  hto  hole  aatente» 

Thaune  at  laste  hem  aaxeth  thit. 

What  kynge  men  tallen  that  he  U? 

Gou>«r,  MS,  8oc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  219. 

AB.    The  sap  of  a  tree. 

YcC  dlvene  have  aasaied  to  daale  without  okee  to 
that  end,  but  not  with  so  good  tuccesse  at  they  have 
hoped,  bicause  the  ab  or  Juice  will  not  so  socme  be 
removed  and  cleane  drawne  out,  which  some  attri- 
bute to  want  of  time  in  the  salt  water. 

BarHfon'f  Dtteription  o/SngUind,p,  213. 

ABAC.    Backwards.    North. 
Ac  dude  by-holde  abac. 

And  hndde  his  ey5en.      MS.  CoU,  Trin.  Oxon,  67> 
ABACK-A-BEHINT.  Behind;  in  the  rear.  North, 
ABACTED.  Driven  away  by  violence.    Miruheu, 
ABADE.    (1)  Abode;  remained.    See  Ritson's 
Met.  Rom.  iii.  268 ;  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1180; 
Vitioiis  of  Tundale,  p.  67 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  pp. 
232,  275,  293,  297. 
Thia  kyng  Cadwall  his  feast  at  London  made; 
To  bym  all  kynges,  as  soverayne  lorde,  obeyed. 
Save  kyng  Oswy,  at  home  that  tyme  abode, 

Hard^^t  Chmnide,  t.  91. 

(2)  Delay.    See  Archaeologia,  xxi.  49,  62 ;   Sir 
Tristrem,  p.  145 ;  Golagros  and  Gawane,  311. 
For  soone  aftir  that  he  was  made. 
He  fel  withouten  leoger  abode, 

Cuncr  Mumdi,  MS,  CoU,  THn,  Cantab,  t,  3. 
Anoynt  he  was  withouten  abode. 
And  kyng  of  tho  Jewes  made.  Ibid,  t,  46. 

Wyth  the  knyght  was  non  a6ad. 
He  buskyd  hyme  forth  and  rade. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  1.  6. 

ABAFELLED.    Baffled ;  mdignantly  treated. 

What,  do  you  think  chill  be  dbafeUed  up  and 

down  the  town  for  a  meisel  add  a  scoundrel  ?  no  chy 

bor  yon:    ilrrah,  chil  come,  say  no  more;    chill 

come,  tell  him.  The  London  Prodigal,  p.  21. 

AB.USCHITE.    Ashamed. 

I  was  abatechUe  be  oure  Lorde  of  oure  beste  hemes  t 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  66. 

ABAISSED.    Ashamed;  abashed. 
And  unboxome  y-be, 
Nouht  oboiteed  to  agulte 
God  and  alle  good  men. 
So  gret  was  myn  herte. 

Fieri  Ploughntan,  p.  618. 

ABAIST.     The  same  as  Ahaissed,  q.  v.     See 
Langtoft's  Chron.  pp.  170, 272 ;  Wicliffe's  New 
•  Test  p.  261 ;  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  8193,  8887 ; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  846. 

The  grape  that  thou  helde  in  thi  hand,  and  keste 
under  thi  fete,  and  trade  therone.  es  the  dtee  of 
Tyre,  the  wliilk  thou  salle  wynne  thurgh  strenth, 
and  trede  it  with  thi  fote,  and  therfore  be  nathynge 
*a>aUte,  Ufe  of  Alexander,  MS,  Lincoln,  f .  6. 

Hou  unstable  the  world  is  here. 
For  men  schulde  ben  abaiet, 

MS,  jUhmote  41,  f.  16. 

ABAKWARD.    Backwards. 

In  gryht  oos  tette  and  shyld  vrom  ihome. 
That  txtnatobakw0rd  Eves  nome. 

ReUq,  Antiq.  n,i!8, 

ABALIENATE.    To  alienatiB ;  to  transfer  pro- 
perty  ^m  one  to  another.    Eider, 


ABAND.    To  fbnudce ;  to  abandon. 
Let  us  therefore  both  cruelty  a6and^. 
And  prudent  seeke  both  gods  and  men  to  please. 
Mirour/or  Magietratee,  p.  27. 

ABANDON.  (1)  LibcraUy;  at  discretion.  (-<^..iV.) 
Roquefort,  in  v.  Bandon^  gives  the  original 
French  of  the  following  passage : 
Afllr  this  swift  gift  tis  but  reason 
He  give  his  gode  too  in  odamfon* 

Rom.  i^fthe  Root,  23tf. 

(2)  Entirely;  freely.    {A,-N,) 

His  ribbet  and  scholder  fel  adoun. 
Men  might  se  the  liver  abandoun, 

Arthow  and  Merlin,  p.  223. 

(3)  Promptly.    (A,.N,) 

Ther  com  an  hundred  knightes  of  gret  might, 
Alle  thai  folwed  him  abaundoun, 

Gp  of  Warwike,  p.  181. 

ABANDUNE.    To  subject.    See  Gohigros  and 
Gawane,  275. 
Fortune  to  her  lawys  can  not  a6andim«  me. 
But  I  shall  of  Fortune  rule  the  reyne. 

Sketton'e  Worke,  i.  273. 
ABARRE.    To  prevent. 

The  lustle  yoong  gentlemen  who  were  grcedie  to 
have  the  preie,  but  more  desirous  to  have  the  hcmor, 
were  in  a  great  agonle  and  greefe  that  they  were  thus 
abarred  from  approching  to  assaile  the  dtie. 

Holinshed,  Hiat,  tf  Ireland ,  p.  37. 
Reducynge  to  remembraunce  the  prysed  memo- 
ryes  and  perpetuall  renowned  factes  of  the  famouse 
princes  of  Israel,  which  did  not  only  abarre  ydola- 
trye  and  other  ungodlynesse,  but  utterly  abolished 
all  occasyons  of  the  same. 

Wrighfi  Monastic  hettere,  p.  209. 
ABARSTICK.      Insatiableness.     This  word  ia 
found  in  Cockeram,  Skinner,  and  most  of  the 
later  dictionaries. 
ABARSTIR.    More  downcast. 

Bot  ever  alas  I  what  was  I  wode  ? 
Myght  no  man  be  abaretir, 

Toumelep  Myeteriee,  p.  281. 
ABASCHED.    Abashed ;  ashamed. 
The  lady  was  abasched  withalle. 
And  went  downe  ynto  the  halle. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  109. 

ABASE.  To  cast  down ;  to  humble.  See  the 
Faerie  Queene,  II.  ii.  32.  Among  illiterate 
persons,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  debate, 
Harrison  uses  it  in  this  latter  sense  applied  to 
metal,  in  his  Description  of  England,  prefixed 
to  Holinshed,  p.  218. 

ABASSCHT.  Abashed.  See  Maundevile's  Tra. 
vels,  p.  226.  This  word  occurs  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms.  It  seems  to  be  used  for  h^red, 
in  the  Morte  d* Arthur,  L  366,  "  He  smote  Syr 
Palomydes  upon  the  helme  thryes,  that  he 
abaaahed  his  helme  with  his  strokes." 

ABAST.  (1)  Downcast. 

Wist  Isaac  where  so  he  were. 
He  wold  be  abaat  now. 
How  that  he  is  in  dangere. 

Toum^ejf  Myeterice,  p.  37> 

(2)  A  bastard.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  as 
quoted  in  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.,  ed.  1811,  L  301, 
where  probably  the  word  should  be  printed 
a  batt, 

ABASTARDIZE.  To  render  illegitimate  or  base. 
See  HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  15^3. 
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— —  Beliig  ounelvet 
CcmmpUd  and  ahattardized  thuf, 
Tblnke  all  looket  ill,  that  doth  not  looke  like  us. 
Dami4f*  ifuemet  Arcadia,  1606,  f.  alt. 

ABASURE.    An  abasement    Miege, 

ABATAYLMENT.    A  battlement, 
or  harde  hewen  tton  up  to  the  tables, 
Enbaned  under  the  abatagtmrnt  in  the  best  lawe. 

Sifr  Gawapne,  p.  30. 

ABATE.  (1)  To  subtract.  A-batyn»  subtraho. 
Prompt.  Parv.  This  was  fonnerly  the  arith- 
metical term  for  that  operation.  To  abate  in 
a  bargain,  to  lower  the  price  of  any  article,  was 
▼ery  common.  See  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  314  ; 
Davies's  York  Records,  p.  156 ;  Kara  Mat. 
p.  60. 

Then  abatt  the  lesse  noumbre  of  these  tuo  in 
the  umbre  toward  fro  the  more,  and  kepe  wele  the 
diltarence  bytuene  tho  tuo  noumbres. 

MB.  moam,  SIS,  f .  120. 

(2)  Applied  to  metal  to  reduce  it  to  a  lower 
temper.  See  Florio,  in  v.  AMcoZnfre.  It  is  often 
metaphorically  used  in  the  sense  of  to  depress, 
Tariously  applied.  See  Hairs  Iliad,  1581,  p. 
125 ;  Persones  Tale,  p.  83 ;  Townley  Mysteries, 
p.  194  ;  Nuge  Antiqus,  L  4 ;  Coriolanus,  iiL 
3 ;  Sterline's  Croesus,  1604  ;  Britton*s  Aroh. 
Antiq.  iv.  13;  Hall's  Union,  Henry  VIII.  f.  133. 
To  beat  down,  or  overthrow.  Blount. 
To  flutter ;  to  beat  with  the  wings.  Several 
instances  of  this  hawking  term  occur  in  the 
Booke  of  Hawkyng,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 
293-306.  It  seems  to  be  used  as  a  hunting 
term  in  Morte  d'Arthur,  iL  355. 

(5)  To  disable  a  writ    A  law  term. 

Any  one  short  clause  or  proviso,  not  legal,  is  suffi- 
cient to  abate  the  whole  writ  or  instrument,  though 
in  every  other  part  absolute  and  without  exception. 
Sandereon't  Sermmit,  1689,  p.  30. 

(6)  To,  cease. 

Ys  contlnaunce  abated  eny  host  to  make. 

Wrighft  Politieat  Smgt,  p.  S16. 

(7)  To  lower ;  applied  to  banners,  &c  See  We- 
ber's Met.  Rom.  iL  477;  Octorian,  1744; 
Deposition  ofRichard  II.  p.  30. 

The  stiward  was  sconfited  there« 
Abated  was  the  meister  banere. 

Oy  of  Warufike,  p.  440. 

ABATEMENT.  (1)  An  abatement,  according  to 
Randal  Holme,  "  is  a  mark  added  or  annexed 
to  a  coat  [of  arms]  by  reason  of  some  dishon- 
ourable act,  whereby  the  dignity  of  the  coat  is 
abased."    See  his  Academy  of  Armory,  p.  71. 

(2)  A  diversion  or  amusement.  North.  See  Ma- 
lone's  Shakespeare,  v.  311;  Jamieson,  in  v. 
Abaitment. 

ABATY.    To  abate. 

And  that  he  for  ys  nevew  wolde,  for  to  a-btog  stryf. 
Do  hey  amendement,  sawve  lyme  and  lyf. 

Ao6.  Oloue.  p.  54. 

ABAUED.    Astonished.    See  Abaw. 
Many  men  of  his  kynde  sauh  him  so  abaued. 

Ijomftefte  Ckrun,  p.  210. 

ABAUT.    About    North. 

ABAVE.  To  be  astonished.  Abaued^  q.  v.,  in 
Langtoft's  Chronicle,  p.  210,  ought  perhaps  to 
be  written  Abated.  See  an  instance  of  this 
word  in  a  fragment  printed  at  the  end  of  the 


Visions  of  Tundale,  p.  94,  which  is  merely  an 
extract  from  Lydgate's  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
although  it  is  ins^ied  as  a  separate  productioii. 
Of  this  terrible  doolful  Inspaccioun, 
The  peepiis  hertys  gretly  gan  abaee. 

L^dgateTe  mnor  Poeme,  p.  144. 
ABAW.   (1)    To  bow;  to  bend. 

Alle  the  knyghtes  of  Walls  londe. 
Ho  made  abaw  to  his  honde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  4S,  f.  101. 

(2)  To  astonish ;  to  confound. 
Loke  how  ;e  mow  be  abawed. 
That  seye  that  the  Jewe  ys  saved. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  CS 
ABAWT.    Without.    Staffordih. 
ABAY.    At  bay.    See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3882; 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis,  ed.  Dyce^ 
p.  42,  divided  by  that  editor  into  two  words. 
See  Abbay  ;  Cotgrave  in  v.  Rendre.    Our  third 
example  exhibits  it  both  as  a  substantive  and 
avert). 
And  where  as  she  hang,  thd  stood  at  abajf. 

MS.  Lamd.  735,  f.  19. 
Thus  the  forest  thay  fraye. 
The  hertis  bade  at  aba^. 

Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  Line.  t.  131. 
And  this  doon,  every  man  stond  abrod  and  blowe 
the  deeth,  and  make  a  short  abag  for  to  rewarde  the 
houndes,  and  every  man  have  a  smal  rodde  yn  his 
bond  to  holde  of  the  houndes  that  thei  shnl  the  bet- 
ter ateye.  MS.  Bodl.  M6. 
ABAYSCHID.  Frightened.  Abtuehyd,  or  a- 
ferde;  territus,  perterritus.    Pronqit.  Parv. 

And  anoon  the  damysel  roos  and  walkide:  and 
iche  was  of  twelve  yeer,  and  thei  weren  abageehid 
with  a  greet  stoneyng.       Wickl^JBVe  New  Teet.  p.  41. 

ABAYSSHETTE.    Abashed. 

The  kyng  of  Scotlond  was  tho  all  abapeehette. 

Chron.  rHodmn,  p.  25. 

ABAYST.    Disappointed. 

And  that  when  that  they  were  travyst. 
And  of  herborow  were  abaget. 

Brit.  Bibi.  ir.  83. 
What  thyng  that  je  wille  to  me  saye. 
3ow  thare  noght  be  abatftte. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  18. 
ABAYSTE.    Abashed.    See  Abaist. 
Syr  Bglamour  es  noghte  abapete. 
In  Ooddis  helpe  es  alle  his  trayste. 

&r  Egtanxmr,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  124. 

ABB.  The  yam  of  a  weaver's  warp.  VptotCa  MS. 

addiiioru  to  JunhUj  in  the  BoSeian  JJbrorp. 
ABBARAYED.    Started. 

And  aftyr  that  he  knonnyngly  abbannftd. 
And  to  the  kyng  evjn  thus  he  sayd. 

Legate's  Minor  Poem*»  p.  4. 

ABBAS.    An  abbess. 

The  abba*,  and  odur  nonnes  by, 
Tolde  hyt  full  openlye. 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1926. 
ABBAY.    To  bay ;  to  bark.  An  ttbbay,  or  bark- 
ing.—  Mmaheu.   See  Abay.  To  keep  at  abbey, 
to  keep  at  bay.    See  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v. 
ABBEN.    To  have.    Different  parts  of  this  verb 
occur  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  166,  &c. 
Maketh  ous  to  d<m  sunne. 

And  abben  to  monkunne.        MS,  Digbp  86,  f.  127. 
ABBEY.  (1)  The  great  white  poplar,  one  of  the 
varieties  of  the  popuha  alba.     Wett. 
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(2)  To  bring  in  abbey  to  agnnge,  U  an  old  pro- 
verbial expression.  See  Skelton's  Works,  i. 
327,  and  the  notes  of  the  Editor  upon  the 
phrase. 

ABBET-LUBBER.  A  term  of  reproach  for  idle- 
ness.  Somerset,  It  is  found  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Cotgrsve,  Howell,  Miege,  and  others. 
See  also  Lyly's  Euphues;  Herrick's  Works, 
L  128. 

The  most  of  that  which  they  did  bcttow  was  on 
the  ridie,  and  not  the  poort  in  dede,  at  halt,  lame, 
bfinde,  sicke  or  impotent,  but  lither  lubben  that 
ml^t  worke  and  would  not.  In  lo  much  that  It  came 
into  a  commen  prOTerbe  to  call  him  an  abbajf-lubber, 
that  wat  idle,  wel  fed,  a  long  lewd  lither  loiterer, 
that  might  worke  and  would  not. 

Tht  Bitm^g9  of  Pamlet  Church,  IM3. 

ABBIGGBT.    Expiate ;  pay  for. 
Alle  they  seballe  abbigget  dure, 
Th«t  token  him  in  that  tide.  MS.  Ashmoie  33,  f .  14. 

ABBLASTRE.  A  crossbow-man.  This  form 
occurs  in  the  Herald's  College  MS.  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  Heame's  edition,  pp.  372, 378. 

ABBOD.    An  abbot. 
The  bysiop  hym  aniuerede,  and  the  mbbod  Dynok. 

Ao6.  G/<mc.p.834. 

ABBOT-OF-MISRULE.  A  person  who  super- 
intended the  diversions  of  Christmas,  other- 
wise called  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  q.  v.  See 
Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage,  L  54 ;  Hampson's 
Kalendarium,  i.  117;  Warton's  Hist.  Engl. 
Poet.  ii.  525;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  276. 
Howell,  in  the  list  of  games  appended  to  his 
Lexicon,  mentions  the  game  of  the  od^/,  which 
may  be  an  allusion  to  this  custom. 

ABBREVYATE.    Decreased. 

Thy*  poetycall  ichoole,  may  tter  corrector  of  breves 
and  knges,  caused  CoUyngbome  to  bee  abbrevifoee 
sborter  by  the  heade,  and  to  bee  deryded  into  foure 
qutfters.  HalFt  Union,  Richard  IIL  f.  18. 

ABBROCHTN.   To  broach  a  barrel  Abbrochyn 
or  attamyn  a  vesselle  of  drynke,  attamino. — 
Profupt.  Pan, 
ABBUT.     Aye  but.     Ywhih. 
ABBYT.     A  habit. 

And  chanones  gode  he  dede  therinne, 
Unther  the  ak/byt  of  seynte  Austynne. 

Wright's  St.  Patriek't  Purgatory,  p.  66. 

A-B-C.  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes, 
p.  398,  has  printed  a  curious  alliterative  alpha- 
bet, called  the  ABC  of  Aristotle.  There  are 
copies  of  it  in  MSS.  Harl.  541,  1304,  1706, 
MS.  Lambeth  853,  and  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v. 
48.  One  of  the  mss.  ascribe  it  to  a  ''Mayster 
Bennet."  It  is  very  likely  the  original  of  com- 
positions  like  "  A  was  an  apple-pie,"  in  books 
of  nursery  rhymes. 

A-B-C-BOOK.  A  catechism,  hornbook,  or 
primer,  used  for  teaching  children  the  first 
rudiments  of  reading;  sometimes,  the  alphabet 
in  general  See  King  John,  i.  1 ;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  87 ;  Maitland's  Early  Printed 
Books  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  p.  311;  Cata- 
logue of  Donee's  MSS.  p.  42. 

In  the  ABC  of  bokes  the  least, 
Yt  Is  written  Deu*  charitat  ett. 

The  Enterludc  qf  Youth,  f.  I. 
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ABCE.  The  alphabet.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Abei^,  Carte;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  12 ;  Brit.  Bibl. 
ii.  397;  Greene's  Menaphon,  1616,  dedication. 
ABDEVENHAM.  An  astrological  word,  mean- 
ing  the  head  of  the  twelfth  house,  in  a  scheme 
of  the  heavens. 
ABDUCE.    To  lead  away.  (Lot,) 

Oon  thyng  I  dyd  note  in  bothe  these  men,  that 
thei  thoght  a  religion  to  kepe  secret  betwene  Ood 
and  them  certayn  thynges,  rather  than  topon  their 
whoU  stomake ;  Arom  the  whych  opinion  I  colde  not 
abduee  them  with  al  my  endevor.  Stmtc Paper*,  i.567. 
ABE.    To  atone  for. 

Here  he  hadde  the  destenee 
That  the  povre  man  zulde  ab6* 

Reliq.  Antiq,  I.  63. 

ABEAR.    To  deport ;  to  conduct.    It  is  often 
used  among  illiterate  persons  for  to  bear,  to 
tolerate. 
So  did  the  faerie  knight  himselfe  abeare. 
And  stouped  oft  his  head  from  shsme  to  shield. 

Fatrte  Quwne,  V.  xii.  19. 

ABECE.  An  alphabet ;  an  A  B  C.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  12;  Rob.  Gloucest.  p.  266;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  63. 

Whan  that  the  wise  man  acompteth 
Aftir  the  formel  propirte 
Of  algorismes  abeec. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  193. 
ABECEDARIAN.     An  abecedarian,  one  that 
teacheth  or  leameth  the  crosse  row.  Mintheu, 
ABECEDARY.    Alphabetical 

Unto  these  fewe  you  may  annexe  more  if  you  will, 
as  your  occasion  senreth,  and  reduce  them  into  an 
abecedanf  order.       MS.  0>U,  Omn.  An,  Qson,  ISO. 
ABECHED.    Fed;  satisfied.   {A,'N.)  Compare 
the  printed  edition  of  1532,  f.  132. 
3it  schulde  I  sumdelle  ben  abeehed. 
And  for  the  tyme  wel  ref^eched. 

Cower,  MS.  SocAmtiq,  134,  f.  181. 
ABEDDB.    In  bed.     Far,  dial 

That  night  he  sat  wel  sore  akale. 
And  his  wif  lai  warme  abedde. 

The  Sevjfn  Sagee,  1 51 3. 
ABEDE.  (1)  To  bid ;  to  Offer. 
Y  schal  be  the  ftirste  of  alle 
That  our  message  schal  abede, 

MS.  Aehmote  33,  f.  23. 
(2)  Abode ;  remained.  See  Syr  Tryamoure,  374. 
Befyie,  with  hys  felows  bronde. 
Smote  yn  sonder,  thorow  Oodys  sonde. 
The  rope  above  the  Sarsyns  hedd. 
That  he  with  Befjrse  yn  preson  abede, 

M&  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  108. 
ABEGE.    To  atone  for. 

He  wolde  don  bis  sacrilege. 

That  many  a  man  it  schulde  abege. 

Cower,  MS,  See,  Antiq.  134,  f.  174. 
Alle  Orece  It  schulde  abeggcMora 
To  see  the  wllde  best  wone. 
Where  whilom  dwellld  a  mannis  sone. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  96. 

ABEISAUNCE.    Obedience.    (A.^N.) 

An  hound  is  of  good  abeieaunce,  for  he  wol  lemeas 
a  roan  al  that  a  man  wol  teche  hym.   MS.  Bodl,  546. 
ABELDE.    To  grow  bold. 

Theo  folk  of  Perce  gan  abelde. 

Kyng  Alieaunder,  2442. 

ABELE.  A  fine  kind  of  white  poplar.  Var.  dial. 
See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  17,  where  Mr.  Way  says 
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it  18  '<the  name  given  by  hotmistt  to  the 
popubu  alba,**  The  name  is  very  common  in 
the  provinces. 
ABEL-WHACKETS.  A  game  played  by  saUon 
with  cards;  the  loser  receiving  so  many  strokes 
from  a  handkerchief  twisted  into  a  knot  on  his 
hand,  as  he  has  lost  the  games.  Grose. 
ABELYCHE.    Ably. 

That  he  the  craft  abel^he  may  conne, 
IVhenever  he  go  undur  the  sonne. 

Constitution*  af  Masonry,  243. 

ABENCHE.  Upon  abench.  See  Rob.  Gloucp.  1 18. 
Horn  sette  him  abenche. 

It  harpe  he  gan  clenche.  K^ng  Horn,  1497. 

ABENT.  A  steep  pkce.  Skinner,   The  a  is  here 

perhaps  merely  the  article. 
ABERDAVINE.    The  siskin.    Boucher. 
ABERE.    To  bear. 

And  with  also  good  reson,  we  mowe  of  hem  y-wi« 
Abert  thilke  truage,  that  as  thyng  robbed  is. 

Rob.  Gtouc.  p.  196. 

ABEREMORD.     A  law  term,  meaning  murder 
fully  proved,  as  distinguished  from  manslaugh- 
ter, and  justifiable  homicide.  See  Junius,  in  v. 
ABERING.    A  law  phrase  for  the  proper  and 
peaceful  carriage  of  a  loyal  subject.      See 
Hawkins'  EngL  Drama,  L  239 ;   ms.  Ashmole 
1788,  f.  20. 
ABERNE.    Auburn.    See  a  mention  of  "  long 
abeme  beardes,"  in  Cunningham's  Revels  Ac- 
counts, p.  56. 
ABESSE.    To  humble. 

Echeone  untlUe  other,  what  is  this  ? 
Oure  kynge  hath  do  this  thynge  amis. 
So  to  abesM  his  rialtd, 
That  every  man  it  myjte  see. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  AnHq.  134,  f.  51. 

ABESTOR,    A  kind  of  stone. 

Among  stones  abettoTf  which  being  hot  wil  never  be 
colde  for  our  constancies.  L^ly*t  Mother  Bombie,  1594. 
ABESYANS.    Obeisance. 
Now  wursheppful  sovereyns  thatsyttyn  here  in  syth, 

Lordys  and  ladyes  and  f^ankelins  in  fay. 
With  alle  roaner  otabeMjfone  we  recomaunde  us  ryght, 
PlesanUy  to  jour  persones  that  present  ben  in  piay. 
MS,  Tanner  407,  f.  44. 
ABET.    Help;  assistance. 

I  am  thine  eme,  the  shame  were  unto  me 
As  wel  as  the,  if  that  I  should  assent 
Through  mine  abet,  that  he  thine  honour  shent. 
.  ^»,»««^  ^Vo</iw  and  Creeeide,  iL  367. 

ABETTES.     Abbots.     See  Wright's  Monastic 

Letters,  p.  206,  for  an  example  of  this  form  of 

the  wonL 
ABEW.    Above.    Devon. 
ABEY.  Toabie,  q.v.  See  Hartehome's  Met.Tales, 

p.  225 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  714  ;  Chaucer. 

Cant.  T.  12034  ;   ColUer's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet. 

il  283  ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  169. 
Farewelle,  for  I  schalle  sone  deye. 
And  thenke  how  I  thy  iove  abe^e. 

ABEYD.    Toabide^''**""""-"*-'-*^ 

And  to  abeyd  abstlnens  and  forsake  abundans. 
4  »»«*»       -  ^S'  Douce  302,  f.  3. 

ABEYE.    To  bow;  to  obey. 

To  resoune  thei  moste  nedys  abe^e. 
In  heUe  pcttc  cilys  schalle  they  hong. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  139. 
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ABEYSAUNCE.    Obeisance.      Skhuier  thinks 
the  proper  form  of  the  word  is  abeuanee. 
Unavysyd  derb:  soone  may  be  forlore. 
Unto  that  theef  to  doone  tOeifsaunee, 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f .  136. 

ABEYTED.    Ensnared. 

Hys  fleuhe  on  here  was  so  aheyted. 
That  thyke  womman  he  coveytyd. 

IfS.  liar/.  1701,  f.2. 

ABEY3ED0UN.    Obeyed. 
Ny  they  oftejrjedotin  hem  nothyng  to  the  kyng  best. 
Chnn,  VUodun,  p.  97. 

ABGREGATE.  To  lead  out  of  the  flock.  Mmaheu. 

ABHOMINABLE.  An  old  method  of  spelling 
abominable,  ridiculed  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
V.  1.  The  word  was  not  always  formerly  used 
in  a  bad  sense.  See  Webster's  Works,  iiL  1 75. 

ABHOR.  To  protest  against,  or  reject  solemnly. 
An  old  term  of  canon  kw.  See  Henry  VIII. 
iL4. 

ABIDANCE.    Tarrying;  dwelling. 

Wherein  he  is  like  to  remain  'Uil  the  dissolution 
of  the  world,  so  long  is  his  abidance. 

The  Puritan,  p.  22. 

ABIDDEN.    Endured. 

He  looked  wan  and  gash,  but  spake  to  them  and 
told  them  that  the  Lord,  at  the  prayers  of  his  wife, 
had  restored  him  to  life,  and  that  he  had  beene  in 
purgatory,  and  what  punishment  he  had  abidden  for 
hisjealouse.  Cobler  of  CanterbuHe,  1608. 

ABIDE.  (1)  To  persevere ;  to  endure ;  to  suffer. 
Pegge  gives  the  phrase,  "  you  must  grin  and 
and  abide  it,"  applied  in  cases  where  resistance 
is  useless,  which  comes,  I  believe,  from  the 
North.    It  is  also  another  form  of  abie.    See 
Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  356 ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  v.  269. 
(2)  Often  used  by  Lydgate  in  the  sense  of  to 
forbear.  To  tolerate  is  its  meaning  in  the  pro- 
vinces.   See  Dent's  Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  . 
120;  Topsell's  Four-footed  Beasts,  p.  75. 
ABIDYNGE.    Patient.  (^,-&) 
And  bold  and  abidpnge 
Bismares  to  sulTre.     Piere  Ploughman,  p.  413. 
ABIDYNGELY.    Staying. 

That  these  had  ben  with  me  familler. 
And  in  royn  housolde  ben  abidpngel^. 

MS,  Soc.  Antiq.   134,  f.  285. 

ABIE.  To  pay  for ;  to  expiate.   "  To  abie  it  dear" 
is  a  phrase  constantly  met  with  in  old  writers. 
Heame  explains  it  to  buy  in  his  glossary  to 
Langtoft. 
ABIGGEDE.    Suffer.   (J..S.) 
The  wiche  sehal  it  abiggede 
Thurch  whom  he  hath  don  this  dede. 

Legendet  CatholUee,  p.  206. 

ABIGGEN.  To  abie,  q.  v.  See  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp. 

49,  129, 138  ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  35,  127 ; 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  901 ;  Amis  and  Amiloun, 

390;  Sevyn  Sages,  497. 

The  kynge  schaUe  hyt  soone  abygge. 
.  „ ^S,  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  107. 

ABILIMENTS.  Habiliments.  See  Hall's  Union, 
Richard  III.  f.  29.    Sometunes  written  aba. 
ments,  as  in  Archieologia,  xvii.  292 ;  and  abbi- 
liment,  as  in  the  Woman  in  the  Moone,  1597. 
But  to  recouote  her  ryche  abylymeni. 
And  what  esUtesto  her  did  resorte, 
Therto  am  I  full  insuffycyent. 

Sketton**  Works,  1.363. 
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ABILL.    To  make  able. 

And  namely  to  thame  that  aWU  thaoM  tha»>to 
with  the  helpe  of  Godd  in  alle  that  thay  may  one 
theaame  wyM.  MS.  Lincoln  A.L  17,  f.  834. 

ABILLBRE.    Stronger ;  more  able. 

jMOtre  thane  erer  wa«  tyr  Ector  of  Troye. 

MorU  Jrtkwre,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  81. 
ABIME.    An  abyss. 

ColaBpoe  and  base,  upberynf  from  oMim. 

Cfkmemr,  §4.  Urnf,  P-  U0. 
No  word  abul  the!  jltt  towne. 
TU  that  thel  be  £dlen  downe 
Unto  the  •btfmt  wlthouten  lift. 

Cttrmr  MwuH,  MS,  TVin,  Cu//.  Cantab,  f.  134. 

ABINTESTATE.    Intestate.     Mhuhetk 
ABISHERING.  According  to  RastaU,  as  quoted 
by  Cowell,  is  *'  to  be  quit  of  amerciaments  be- 
fore wbomsoever  of   transgression."     Rider 
translates  it  hjjlteo  non  reditut, 
ABIST.    Payest  for  it. 

Thou  least,  be  Myd,  rile  losanjour  ! 
Thou  it  abi4t  bi  seyn  Savour  f 

Gy  a/  fVarwike,  p.  188. 
ABIT.  (1)  A  babit  Tbe  word  occurs  in  the  senses 
of  clothing,  as  weU  as  a  custom  or  habit.  See 
Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  175;  Prompt  Panr.  pp.  97, 
179;  Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  246;  Wright's 
Purgatory,  p.  141 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  105,  434. 

(2)  An  obit ;  a  service  for  the  dead. 

Also  If  the!  row  hem  to  bold  an  aHt,  or  other  ritis, 
and  God  behitlth  no  meed  for  the  keping.  but  ra- 
ther reprove,  as  he  dede  sum  tyme  the  Pharisels, 
doutles  that  is  a5en  the  gospel. 

Jpotoggjkir  the  Lollards »  p.  103. 

(3)  Abideth.     See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  115  ;  Chau- 
cer, Cant.  T.  16643 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4989. 

He  sayeth  that  grace  not  in  him  abit. 
But  wikkid  ende  and  cursld  aventure. 

OccUvt,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f .  863. 
Ne  haste  nou5t  thin  owen  sorow. 
My  sone,  and  uke  this  in  thy  wit. 
He  hath  nou5t  lefte  that  wd  oMT. 

Onwer,  MS,  Soe,  Anti>t,  134>  f .  96. 
Scynt  Bernard  tharfore  toswych  chyt. 
And  seyth  moche  forjyt  that  longe  abift, 

MS,  UarL  1701,  f.  75. 

ABITACLE.    A  habitation;  a  dwelling.  (Laf.) 
in  whom  also  be  ^t  bildid  togidre  into  the  abitacU 
c£  God  in  the  HooU  Goost. 

meklUIVtNew  Teet.  p.  IM. 
ABITE.  (1)    A  habitation ;  an  abode. 
And  eke  abidin  thiike  daie 
To  lere  his  abite,  and  gon  his  waie. 

Romaunt  cfthe  Ron,  4914. 

(2)  To  atone  for. 

We,  yei,  that  shal  thou  sore  oMie. 

Townel^  Masteries,  p.  15. 

(3)  To  bite.  (J..S,) 

Addres,  quUires,  and  dragouos 
Wolden  tills  folk,  mychel  and  ly  te, 
Enrenymen  and  abite, 

K^ng  JUeamnder,  5611. 

Broune  lyouns,  and  eke  white. 

That  wolden  fkyn  his  folk  abpte.      Ibid,  7006. 

(4)  Abideth. 

And  as  an  esy  pacient  the  lore 

Abite  of  him  that  goth  about  his  cure. 

And  thus  he  drivith  forth  his  aTinture. 

TruUue  and  Creseide,  i.  1092. 

ABITED.    Mildewed.    Kent, 


ABITEN.     Bitten ;  devoured. 

A  thousent  sliepi  ch  habbe  abiten, 
And  mo,  5ef  hy  weren  i-writen. 

Retig,  Antiq,  ii.  976. 
ABJECT.  (I)   A  despicable  person. 
I  deemed  it  better  so  to  die, 
Than  at  my  foeman's  feet  an  abfeet  lie. 

MknmrforMagistratee,  p.  Sn. 

(2)  To  reject ;  to  cast  away.  See  Palsgrave,  f. 
136;  Utterson's  Pop.  Poet  ii.  7;  GiletU  of 
Narbona,  ap.  Collier's  Shak.  Lib.  p.  12 ;  Skel- 
ton's  Works,  L  308. 

The  blonde  of  the  saied  Kynge  Henry,  althoughe 
he  had  a  goodly  sonne,  was  clerely  ai^eted,  and  the 
crovme  of  the  realme,  by  aucthorttie  of  parliamente, 
entayled  to  the  Duke  of  Yorke. 

Halt,  Edward  r,t,  I, 

ABJECTION.  Baseness,  vileness.  See  Minsheu, 
in  V. ;  Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p. 
18.    It  occurs  in  Skelton's  Works,  L  345,  ex- 
plained by  the  editor  to  mean  there  odfeetion, 
ABLAND.    Blinded ;  made  blind. 
The  walmes  han  the  abland. 
And  therwhiles  thai  boUland  be. 
Sire,  thou  ne  schalt  never  i-se. 

The  Seewn  Sages,  8462. 

ABLASTE.    ^1)    A  crossbow.     The   Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  9,  IS  the  authority  for  this  form  of  the 
word. 
(2)  Blasted. 

Venym  and  fyre  togedir  he  caste. 
That  he  Jason  so  sore  ablatte. 
That  yf  ne  were  his  oynement. 
His  rlnge  and  his  enchauntement, 
Whiche  Medea  tok  him  to-fore. 
He  hadde  with  that  worme  be  lore. 

Oawer,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134.  f.  150. 
ABLE.  (1)  This  word  has  two  distinct  senses, 
the  one  to  make  able  or  give  power  for  any 
purpose ;  the  other  and  more  remarkable  one, 
to  warrant  or  answer  for,  as  in  King  Lear, 
iv.  6.  See  also  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit, 
p.  118;  Nares,  in  v.;  Middleton's  Works, 
iv.  223. 

(2)  Fit ;  proper. 

Noye,  to  roe  thou  arte  full  able. 
And  to  my  sacrilice  accepuble. 

Chester  Pia^s,  i.  65. 

(3)  Wealthy.    HerrfardMh, 
ABLECTIVE.    Adorned  for  sale.     Cbeieram, 
ABLEGATION.    A  dismission ;  a  dispersion. 

More, 
ABLEMENTES.    Habiliments. 

He  toke  a  ship  of  high  and  greate  avantage, 
Of  ablementes  for  warre,  and  ordinaunoe. 

Hard^g's  Chnmicie,  f.  145. 

ABLENDE.  To  blind ;  to  dazzle.  (^.-5.)  As 
the  early  translations  of  Vegedus  vrill  be  occa- 
sionally quoted,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
the  one  made  at  Berkeley's  request,  14  08,  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  made,  is  not  by 
Trevisa,  as  conjectured  by  Tanner,  but  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Clifton.  This  fact  ap- 
pears firom  the  colophon  of  copies  in  MS.  Douce 
291,  and  MS.  Digby  233 ;  the  last-mentioned 
one  having  baffled  Strutt,  Reg.  Antiq.  ed. 
Planch^,  p.  77.  Manuscripts  of  this  work  are 
very  common.    For  examples  of  ablende,  see 
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Piers  Ploughman,  p.  377;    Rob.  Glouc  p. 
208. 

He  schal  both  abhnde  hU  enemyes  sijt.  and  aitonye 
hit  mynde,  and  he  tchal  sodeynlich  wounde  hit 
enemy.  M8.  Douee  291,  f*  IS. 

ABLENESS.  Power;  strength.  SeeMiddleton's 
Works,  iv.  519,  and  the  example  quoted  by 
Richardson. 

ABLENT.  Blinded;  deceived.  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  388 ;  Wright's  Political  Songs, 
p.  330. 

Stronge  thef,  thou  schalt  be  ihent. 
For  thou  hast  me  thus  ablent, 

MS,  Jddit,  10036,  f.  AS. 

ABLEPSY.    Blindness.     Coekeram. 

ABLESS.  Careless  and  negligent,  or  untidy  or 
slovenly  in  person.    Line, 

ABLESSYD.  Blessed.  See  Tundale,  p.  23, 
where,  however,  the  a  may  be  merely  the  ex- 
clamation A ! 

ABLET.    The  bleak.     West, 

ABLETUS.  Ability.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  an  obscure  and  muti- 
lated passage  in  MS.  Ashmole  44. 

ABLEWE.    Blew  [upon  her.] 
As  won  tho  sche  overthrewe, 
Wawain  sone  hir  tMewe.  Jrihuur  and  Merlin,  p.  315. 

ABLICHE.    Ably. 

These  mowe  ablUhe  be  chosen  to  chyvalrye,  for 
hereynne  stondeth  al  the  helthe  and  profiit  of  the 
comynalt^.  MS.  Douce  291 ,  f.  10. 

ABLIGURY.  Spending  in  belly  cheere.  Minsheu, 
ABLINS.     Perhaps ;  possibly.     North, 
ABLODE.     Bloody;  with  blood.     See  Gy  of 
W^arwike,  p.  315 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.333. 
Olubrius  sat  and  byheld 
How  here  lymes  ronne  thblode. 

MS.  CoU,  Trin,  Og<m.  57. 

ABLO  Y.    An  exclamation  used  in  hunting,  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  and  equivalent  to 
On !  On ! 
The  lorde  for  blys  abloif.  ^  Gawaynet  p.  44. 

ABLUDE.    To  differ ;  to  be  unUke.    HaU, 
ABLUSION.     A  chemical  term,  meaning  the 
cleansing  of  medicines  from  any  drugs  or 
impurities. 

And  also  of  ther  induracion, 
Giles,  abhuione,  metall  fusible. 

Chaucer,  ed,  Uny,  p.  1S3. 

A-BLYNDEN.    To  blind ;  to  dazzle.    {A,'S.) 
Why  menestow  thi  mood  for  a  mote 
In  thi  brotheres  eighe, 
Sithen  a  beem  iu  thyn  owene 
A-blpndeth  thiselre.     Piers  Floughman,  p.  189. 

ABLYNG.  Fitting.  See  Unys  Chaucer,  p.  364 ; 
Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  148. 

Wherfore  what  tyme  a  man  dooUi  what  he  may  in 
abltmge  hym  to  grace,  hit  suf&cith  to  him,  for  God 
askith  not  of  a  man  that  he  seeth  impossible  to  hym. 
Caxton'e  Dhere  Frujf^ful  GKoetlp  Maters, 
ABNORMETII.     Disfigureth;  disguiseth. 
Al  frainith  he  in  luste  that  he  sojoumeth. 
And  all  his  chere  andspeche  also  htabnormeth, 

Troilus  and  Cresetde,  I,  388. 
ABOADE.    Abided;  suffered;  endured. 
For  all  her  maydens  much  did  feare. 
If  Oberon  had  chanc'd  to  heare 
That  Mab  his  Queene  should  have  beene  there. 
He  would  not  have  tJtoade  it. 

Drajft<m*s  Poems,  p.  173. 
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ABOARD.  (1)  To  i^iproach  near  the  shore.  (/V.) 
Cockeram  has  abbwrd^  to  approach  near  the 
shore,  to  grapple  vrith  a  ship.    See  also  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Abord^,  Arrw^e, 
Ev'n  to  the  verge  of  gold,  aboardingSpsAn. 

Sotiman  and  Pereida,  15091 

(2)  In  many  kinds  of  games,  this  phrase  signifies 
that  the  person  or  side  in  the  game  that  was 
either  none  or  but  few,  has  now  got  to  be  as 
many  as  the  other.    Dyche, 
ABOBBED.    Astonished.    {A,'N,) 
The  messangers  were  aborted  tho. 
Thai  nisten  what  thai  mighten  do. 

Artkourand  Meribt,  p.  74. 

ABOCCHEMENT.    Increase.    Prompt,  Parv. 

ABOCCHYNGE.    Increase.    Prompt,  Parv, 

ABOCOCKED.    A  cap  of  state. 

Some  say  his  high  cap  of  estate,  called  abococked, 
garnished  with  twoo  riche  crounes,  whiche  was  pre- 
sented to  Kyng  Edward  at  Yorke  the  fourth  dale  of 
May.  BaU»  Edward  IF,f,%, 

ABODE.    (1)  Delay.   SeeGyof  Warwike,p.46; 
Croke's  Tlurteen  Psalms,  p.  19. 
And  so  he  dede  withouten  abode, 
Swiftliche  horn  he  rode. 

Arthour  astd  Merlin,  p.  10?. 

(2)    Waited  for. 

Y  thanke  God  that  y  was  borne. 
That  y  abode  thys  day. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  53. 

ABOFE.    Abode;  dwelling. 

Wolde  God,  for  his  modurs  luf, 
Bryng  me  onys  at  myne  abq/h, 
I  were  out  of  theire  eye. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  55. 

ABOFFE.    Above. 

Be  Jhesu  Cryst  that  is  abqffe. 
That  man  aught  me  gode  loffe. 

The  Cockwolde  Jkmnce,  217. 
Thare  was  a  ryalle  roflRs 
In  that  chambir  ab^ffe, 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  136. 
ABOGEN.    Bowed.    Bailey. 
ABOGHTEN.    Suffered.    (A.^S,) 
And  that  aboghten  gultles, 
Bothe  Dirianire  and  Hercules. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  76. 
ABOHT.     Bought.      See  Kyng  Horn,   1402; 
Chron.  of  England,  854;    Ritson's  Ancient 
Songs,  p.  7 ;  Harrowing  of  Hell,  pp.  17,  ^5. 
Nou  thou  hast  In  that  foul  hous, 
A  thyng  that  is  f ul  precious, 
Ful  duere  hit  ys  abeht. 

Wrighfs  I^rie  Poetry,  p.  103. 

ABOLETE.    Antiquated;  abolished. 
And  dare  use  the  ezperyens. 
In  there  obsolute  consdens 
To  practyve  suche  abolete  sdena. 

Skelton's  Works,  ii.  48. 

A-BONE.    Excellently;  welL 

Spurres  of  golde  also  he  had  on. 

And  a  good  swerde,  that  wolde  byte  a-bone, 

S^  Gawayne,  p.  217. 

ABONE.    (1)  To  make  good  or  seasonable;  to 
ripen.    Blount, 

(2)  To  dispatch  quickly.     Sinmer, 

(3)  Above.  See  The  Grene  Knight,  513;  Richard 
Coerde  Lion,  4361 ;  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1816. 

Tho  thei  seiche  a  litel  hem  abone 
Seven  knightet  y-armed  come. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  128. 


ABO  I 

ABOOD.    Remained. 

Into  the  bath  I  acholde  goon. 
And  in  I  wente  anoon  by  gnce. 
And  there  abcod  but  lytel  space. 

MS.  Cott.  Tiber.  A.  vii.  f.  85. 

ABOON.    Above;  overhead.    North. 
ABOOBD.    From  the  bank. 
As  men  in  summer  fiearles  passe  the  fbord. 
Which  is  in  winter  lord  of  all  theplaine, 
And  with  hit  tnmtdingstreames  doth  beareeteorrf 
The  ploughmans  hope  and  shepheards  labour  valne. 
Spetuet't  Rutmes  <^f  Rom«,  IfiOl. 
ABCNDT.    Beaten  down.    Skkmer.    See  Jboie. 
ABOOVE.    Above.     We9i. 
ABORE.     Born. 

At  Taundcanelond  I  wos  atere  and  abred. 

MS.JshmoUX»t.lli. 

ABORMENT.    An  abortion.    An  unosual  form 
of  tbe  word  found  in  Topsell's  Histoiy  of 
Pour-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  21.    Abarsmeni 
occara  in  Higins'  Nomendator,  p.  17;   and 
aicrt  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  2. 
ABORTYVE.    An  abortion.    It  is  also  an  ad- 
jective, as  in  Rich's  Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  6. 
The  diUdre  that  are  abortyvea, 
Tho  are  that  ben  not  bom  in  lyres, 
8hul  rise  in  thritty  5eer  of  elde. 

Cvnor  MuniU  MS.  Cantab,  f.  136. 
ABOSTED.  Assaohed.  {A.-N.)  MS.  Douce  104 
reads   and  hotted^   anld  MS.  Douce  333  has 
hebotttd, 

A  Bretone,  a  braggere, 

ji-botUd  Piers  als.  Pitrt  Vhughman,  p.  126. 
ABOT.  An  abbot.  The  occurrence  of  this  form 
in  early  Eng^h  shows  that  the  new  ortho- 
graphy abbat,  which  one  sometimes  sees,  is 
incocreet.  See  Legends  Catholicae,  p.  19; 
Plnmpton  Correspondence,  p.  84. 
ABOTB.    (1)  Beaten  down. 

Of  whiche  sight  gUd.  God  it  wot, 
Slie  was  abashld  and  abote, 

Chaueer^t  Drtame,  U90. 
(2)  About 

With  ordlr  In  the  bateyllys  arayed. 
They  cum  the  towne  abate. 

Reliq.  ArUiq.  il.  SI. 
ABOTHS.    Above. 

jibotha  half  lay  mani  on, 
The  hered  fko  the  nek  bon. 

Artheur  and  Merlin,  p.  18. 

A-BOUET.  This  word,  which  occurs  in  Mr. 
Wrig^f  8  glossary  to  the  Dq^tion  of  Richard 
II*,  is  perhaps  a  misprint  for  a  bonet,  a  kind  of 
saiL 

ABOUGHT.    Bought.    Sometimes,  atoned  for, 
from  dbiggen;  and  it  is  occasionally  the  ortho- 
graphy of  abfmt.  Jennings  gives  the  Somerset- 
shire proverb  (Dialects,  p.  80)» 
Yur  vaught. 
And  dear  abau^^. 
See  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  72, 155, 355;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  2305;  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1979;  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  898;   Sir  Cleges,  43;   Thynne's 
Debate  between  Pride  and  LowUnes,  p.  62 ; 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  31 ;  Hawkins' 
EngL  Drama,  L  13.    The  proverb  given  above 
seems  to  be  derived  from  an  old  one,  **  Dear 
bought  and  forr  fett,  are  dainties  for  ladies,'* 
which  Howell  gives  in  Ms  collection,  p.  8. 


ABO 

ABOUGHWED.  Bowed;  obeyed.    See  a  read- 
ing in  the  College  of  Arms  MS.  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  in  Heame*s  edition,  p.  106. 
ABOUN.    Above. 

They  said  that  songe  was  this  to  sey. 
To  Ood  aboun  be  Joy  and  blysse  t 

TuntkO^t  Vieione,  p.  158. 
ABOUNDE.    Aboundmg. 

Ry3t  so  this  mayde,  of  grace  most  abounde, 
A  peerelle  hath  dosid  wlthinne  hire  brestes  why te. 
Lydgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f .  3. 

ABOURA.    Protector? 

And  if  thay  have  any  mete. 
Parte  with  them  wole  we. 
Or  elles  strokes  thay  shal  gete. 

By  God  and  Seynte  Mary,  myn  abouri, 

MS.  Douee  175>  p.  69. 

ABOUT.  Circularly;  in  a  circle.  See  Macbeth, 
L  3.  It  is  singularly  used  in  the  phrase,  "  about ^ 
my  brains,"  signifying,  "brains,  go  to  work," 
as  in  Hamlet,  iL  2.  In  the  eastern  counties  it 
is  current  in  the  sense  of  near,  as,  **  this  horse 
is  worth  nothing  about  fourty  pounds." 
ABOUTEN.  About.  According  to  Cooper's  Sus- 
sex Glossary,  p.  12,  it  is  still  in  use  in  East 
Sussex. 

And  in  this  wise  these  lordes  all  and  some 
Ben  on  the  Sonday  to  the  dtee  come 
Jbauten  prime,  and  In  the  toun  alight. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2191. 

ABOUT-SLEDGE.      A  smith's  great  forging 
hammer.  See  a  note  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
ed.  Dyce,  iv.  289. 
ABOUTWARD.  Near.  See  the  Plumpton  Cor- 
respondence, p.  201. 
But  than  syr  Marrok,hys  steward. 
Was  fute  abowteuforde 

To  do  hys  lady  gyle.    MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  71. 
ABOUYE.    To  bow. 

Alle  londys  stole  abou^  to  by  Weste  and  by  Este. 
Rob.  CUme.  p.  215. 

AB0U3TE.    Part  past  of  abie,  q.  v. 

Or  it  schalle  sore  ben  abou^te,  * 

Or  thou  schalte  worche  as  y  the  say. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  55. 
And  that  hath  Dido  sore  abou^te, 
Whos  deth  schall  ever  be  bethoujte. 

Ibid.  f.  104. 
ABOVE.  In  old  stage  directions  this  word  ge- 
nerally refers  to  the  upper  stage,  the  raised 
platform  towards  the  back  of  the  stage.  See 
Webster's  Works,  i.  314.  Above^  in  common 
speech,  is  equivalent  to  more  than.  As  above 
a  bit,  exceedingly,  a  very  common  phrase ;  and 
the  slang  expression  above  your  hooks,  i.  e.  too 
knowing  or  clever. 
ABOVEN.    Above. 

With  spardes  and  smeke  coYcred  tdtoven. 
As  hit  were  a  brennyng  oven. 

CureorMundi,  Trin.  Cod.  MS.  f.  19. 
Hlr  queynt  aboven  hir  kne 
Naked  the  knightes  knewe. 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  S46. 

ABOWE.   (1)    To  bow.    See  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
188 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  78,  309. 
To  Roland  than  sche  gan  abowe 
Abnost  doun  til  his  fete.      MS.  Aehmole  33,  f.  37. 
Tharefore  ech  man  heom  scholde  abowie. 
That  guode  5eme  tharof  nome. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  ). 
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(2)  Above 

Into  thatt  reygeoQ  where  he  yi  kyng," 
Wycbe  abow«  all  othur  far  doth*  abownde. 

«Aarp'0a>*.  lCy«f.  p.83. 
It  was  bulked  abowg 
With  beMutes  fuUe  bryghte. 

MS.  Uneotn,  A.  i.  17,  tlS9, 

(3)  To  maintaiii ;  to  avow.  This  may  be  a  mis- 
take for  twowe.  See  Artbour  and  Merlin,  p. 
193,  and  the  example  quoted  under  Andowe, 

ABOWEN.    Above.     See  ReUq.  Antiq.  L  54, 
189 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  179. 
Kepe  hy t  therfore  wyth  temperat  hete  adowne 
FuU  forty  dayet.  tyU  hyt  wex  black  abowen, 

Jthmole't  Theat,  Chem,  BriU  p.  171. 

ABOWES.    Abbots.     [Avowcs?] 

God  and  Seinte  Marie,  and  Sein  Deoii  also. 
And  alle  the  abowti  of  thii  churche,  in  was  ore  ich 
«ni  ido.  Ji06.  Gloue.  p.  47«. 

ABOWGHT.    About. 

Jbuwght  the  body  he  hyme  hente. 
As  far  as  he  myght  last.    Twmnt  <ifPortugolt  P*  9* 
ABOWTIL    Bought. 

And  therfore  God,  that  alle  hath  wro5th. 
And  alle  mankynde  dere  abowth, 
Sende  us  happe  and  grace. 

MS,  Douce  84,  f.  S3. 
ABOWTYNE.    About.     Cf.  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  7; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  168  ;    Songs  and  Carols,  xL 
He  dyd  them  in  a  panne  of  brasse. 
Also  bote  as  ever  it  was, 

And  made  fyere  abowtpne,     MS.  Jshmole  61 ,  f.  5. 
AB05EDE.    Bowed. 

Wei  corteysly  thanne  alxf^ede  she. 
And  to  help  hure  gan  him  praye. 

Jf^.  AshmoU  33,  f.  27* 
AB05T.    Bought. 

These  bargeyn  wyl  be  dere  06051. 

MS.  Doue9  302.  f.  1. 

ABRACADABRA.  This  word,  written  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  was  formerly  worn  about  the 
neck  as  a  cure  for  the  ague.  See  Pettigrew 
on  Medical  Superstitions,  p.  53;  Archieolo- 
gia,  XXX.  427. 

Mr.  Banester  sayth  that  he  healed  SOO  in  one  yer 
of  an  ague,  by  hanging  Abracadabra  about  ther 
necks,  and  wold  stanch  blood,  or  heal  the  toothake, 
alth(^h  the  partyes  wer  10  royle  of. 

MS.  Addit,  0006. 

ABRAD.    Withered? 

The  gode  burgeis  on  a  dai, 

His  ympe  thrirende  he  sai. 

Fair  i'woxe  and  fair  Lsprad, 

But  the  olde  tre  was  abrad.  The  Sevpn  Sages,  610. 

ABRADAS.  A  Macedonian  pirate,  mentioned 
by  Greene  and  Shakespeare.  The  commenta- 
tors have  fSuled  in  tracing  any  further  notice 
of  him. 

ABRADE.  To  rub,  or  scrape  off.  See  Richard- 
son  in  v.  The  word  is  still  in  use  as  a  sea  term. 

ABRAHAM-COLOURED.  See  Abram^cohured. 
Cf.  Hawkins'  Eng.  Dram,  ii  276  ;  Blurt  Mas- 
ter Constable,  1602. 

ABRAHAM-CUPID.  The  expression  occurs  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  il.  1,  and  is  conjectured  by 
Upton  to  be  a  mistake  for  Adam  Cupid,  and 
to  allude  to  Adam  Bell,  the  celebrated  archer. 
See  his  observations  on  Shakespeare,  ed.  1748, 
p.  243.    The  coi^ecture  is  very  plausible,  as 


proper  names  are  frequently  abbreviated  in 
early  MSS.,  and  it  suits  the  sense  and  metre. 

ABRAHAM-MEN.  According  to  the  Fratemitye 
of  Vacabondes,  1575,  **  an  Abraham-man  is  he 
that  walketh  bare-armed,  and  bare-legged,  and 
£iyneth  hymselfe  mad,  and  caryeth  a  packe  of 
wool,  or  a  stycke  with  baken  on  it,  or  such 
lyke  toy,  and  nameth  himself  poore  Tom." 
They  are  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  under  the 
name  of  Bedlam  Beggars,  and  their  still  more 
usual  appellation  vras  Toms  of  Bedlam,  q.  v. 
According  to  Grose,  to  *<  sham  Abram"  is  to 
pretend  sickness,  which  Nares  thinks  may  have 
some  connexion  with  the  other  term.  See 
also  Aubrey's  Nat.  Hist.  WUts,  MS.  p.  259 ; 
Harrison's  Description  of  England,  p.  184. 

ABRAH AM'S-B ALM.  A  kind  of  vriUow.  Ac- 
cording to  Bullokar,  English  Expositor,  1641, 
it  was  used  as  a  charm  to  preserve  chastity. 

ABRAID.  To  rise  on  the  stomach  with  a  degree 
of  nausea ;  Applied  to  articles  of  diet,  which 
prove  disagreeable  to  the  taste  or  difficult  of 
digestion.  North.  This  may  be  the  meaning  in 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  L  725. 

Instead  of  nourishing,  it  stimulates,  abradet,  and 
carries  away  a  part  of  the  solids. 

CoUUu^  MiaeeUanitM,  1762.  p.  7». 

ABRAIDE.  (1)  To  awake;  to  start.    Palsgrave 
has  "  I  abrayde,  I  inforce  me  to  do  a  thyuRe." 
f.  136. 
And  if  that  he  out  of  his  slepe  abraUU 
He  mighte  don  us  bathe  a  viUoie. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4188. 

(2)  Explained  abroad  by  Percy.  See  Reliques, 
p.  44.  It  more  likely  ought  to  be  "  a  braide,'* 
a  start    See  Ritson's  Anc  Pop.  Poet  p.  19. 

(3)  As  a  slight  variation  of  our  first  meaning,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  word  is  particularly 
applied  to  the  action  of  drawing  a  sword  from 
a  scabbard. 

ABRAM.  A  cant  term,  according  to  Coles  ap- 
plied to  a  naked  or  very  poor  man.  C£. 
Middleton's  Works,  iii.  32. 

ABRAM-COLOURED.  Nares  considers  this  ex- 
pression  may  be  a  corruption  of  oif^tim,  and  is 
in  some  measure  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Coriolanus,  ii.  3 :  *<  Our  heads  are  some  brown, 
some  black,  some  abram,  some  bald,  but  that 
our  vrits  are  so  diversly  coloured."  The 
folio  of  1685  alters  abram  to  auburn.  See 
Middleton's  Works,  L  259 ;  Toone,  in  v. 

ABRASE.    Smooth. 

The  fourth,  in  white,  is  Apheleia,  a  nymph  as 
pure  and  simple  as  the  soul,  or  as  an  abnue  tabic, 
and  is  therefore  called  Simplicity. 

Ben  Joneon,  ii.  36G. 

ABRAYDE.  (1)  Started;  roused  himself. 
Iporoydon  with  that  stroke  abragde. 
And  to  the  kynge  thus  he  sayde. 

Ipomtfdon,  1149. 

(2)  To  upbraid.  See  the  True  Tragedie  of 
Richard  the  Third,  p.  22,  where  the  editor  has 
divided  the  word. 

Bochas  present  felly  gan  abra^fde 

To  Messaline,  and  even  thus  he  sayde. 

BoOkOit  b.  vil.  c  4. 
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ABRATDEN.    To  exdte. 

For  theyt  comodiUt  to  mbr&trdm  up  pride. 

Ufdgmkf»mmM'  Foema,  p.  ISl. 

ABREAD.    Unconfined;  exposed;  spread  oat 

North, 
ABRECOCK.    An  apricot.     Gercard. 
ABRED.    Brooght  up.     Wett. 
ABREDE.  (1)  This  word  is  explained  to  up- 
Iffaid,  by  Skinner,  who  refers  to  the  following 
passage.    Hie  meaning  is  obviooslyy  **  ran  out 
of  his  senses." 

Hofv  TroUus  nere  out  of  hia  witte  ubred§. 
And  wept  fall  tore,  with  visage  pale  of  hewe. 

'ne  Testament  (^  Creeeide,  4S. 

(2)  In  breadth.     North.     See  Chronicle  of 
England,  808,  in  Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  iL  303. 

(3)  Abroad.     YorJM. 

Thine  annto  shalt  Uiou  iprede  abrede. 
As  man  in  wane  were  forwerede. 

Ranmum  9f  1M  Btm,  S583. 
ABREGE.    To  shorten ;  to  abridge. 

And  for  he  wold  hit  hmge  tale  obrege. 
He  wolde  non  auctoritee  allege. 

Oumeett  Cant.  T.  9S31. 
Largane  It  is,  whot  privilege 
Ther  may  non  ararlce  ahregge, 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  AMiq.  134.  f.  90S. 

ABREKE.    To  break  in. 

And  }if  we  may  owhar  abreke. 
Fie  we  hem  with  gret  reke. 

jirthour  and  Merlin,  p.  S92. 
ABRENOUNCE.  To  renounce  utterly.  Taylor. 
ABREPT.    To  take  away  by  violence. 

his  nephew's  life  he  questions. 

And  questioning,  abrepte. 

BUlingtti^e  Braeh^Martprologia,  1657,  p.  40. 
ABRETDE.  (1)  To  upbraid.   See  Abrayde.  Ex- 
probrare,  Anglice  to  abreyde. — MS.  Egerton 
829.  f.  72. 
(2)  Started. 

Tllle  at  the  laste  he  abreyde  sodeynely. 

J^fdgate,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  4. 
ABRIC.     Sulphur.     Cotes. 
ABRICOT.    An  iq>ricot.     See  Harrison's  De- 
script  of  Brit.  p.  210 ;  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v. 
Rider  calls  an  apricot  tree  an  atnicot-appte, 
ABRIDGEMENT.     A  dramatic  performance; 
probably  from  the  prevalence  of  the  historical 
drama,  in  which  the  events  of  years  were  so 
abridged  as  to  be  brought  within  the  compass 
of  a  play.    See  A  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  used  for  the  actors 
themselves  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
ABRIGGE.    To  shield  off. 

Alle  myscheflte  fh>m  him  Xoabrigge. 

l4fdgat^»  Minor  Poena,  p.  5. 
ABRIPTED.    Ravished.     Cockeram. 
ABROACH.    To  "set  abroach,"  to  tap.      It 
is  sometimes  used  metaphorically  in  the  state 
of  being  diffused  or  advanced.    Cf.  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  52;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  5759;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  164 ;  Colyne  Blowboll,  3. 
Ryjt  as  who  sette  a  tunne  abroche. 
Be  peroede  the  harde  roche. 
And  sprooge  oote  watir  alle  at  wille. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Jntiq,  134,  f.  137. 

ABROAD.     Broad.    Minaheu.    Spread  abroad, 

widely   distended.      See   First  Sketches  of 

Henry  VI.  p.  97. 


ABRODE.  (1)  Abroad.    North. 
Admyt  thou  shouldst  ahyde  abrode  a  year  or  twayne. 
Should  so  short  absence  cause  so  long  and  eke  so  gree* 
▼ouspayne?        Romette  and  Juliet,  ap.  Cottier,  p.  Ut. 

(2)  Spread  abroad.    North. 

ABROKE.  (1)  One  that  has  a  rupture  is  said  to 
be  abroke.    Kennett's  MS.  Glossary. 

(3)  Tom.    Hants. 
A-BROKEN.    Broken  out ;  escaped. 

And  saide  the!  wer  no  men. 

But  devells  a-broken  oute  of  helle. 

iStr  Fertmimu,  MS. 
ABRON.    Auburn. 

A  lusty  courtier,  whose  curled  head 
With  abren  locks  was  fairly  famished. 

MaU*e8atire9,m.5. 

ABROOD.  (1)  Abroad.    (A.-S.) 
To  here  bisshopes  aboute 

A-brood  in  visltynge.  Piere  Ploughman,  p.  38. 

(2)   Sitting,  applied  to  a  hen.     See  Baret's 
Alvearie,  in  v.    The  term  is  still  in  use  in  the 
provinces. 
Like  black  cur  scar'd,  with  tail  betwixt  his  legs. 
Seeing  he  sate  afrrood  on  addle  eggs. 

Oober^e  Divine  QHmpeee,  p.  105. 

ABROOK.  To  bear;  to  endure.  The  same 
meaning  as  brook,  with  the  a  redundant.  See 
2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 
ABRUPT.  Separated.  See  Middleton's  Works, 
ii.  151.  Abruption,  a  breaking  off,  is  found  in 
Minaheu,  and  TroUus  and  Creraida,  iii.  2. 
ABRYGGE.    To  abridge. 

My  dayes,  make  y  never  so  queynte, 
Sdiullen  abrpgge  and  sumwiut  swage. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  38,  f.  SI.   ■ 

ABSINTHIUM.  "Wormwood.    See  an  early  me- 
dical receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  285. 
ABSOLENT.    Absolute. 

And  afterward,  syr,  verament. 
They  called  hym  knyght  abeolent. 

The  Squ^  of  Lowe  Degri,  630. 

ABSOLETE.    Obsolete.    Minsheu. 

ABSOLUTE.  (1)  Highly  accomplished;  perfect. 
See  Pericles,  iv.  4,  and  Malone's  note,  p.  134. 

(2)  Absolved;  fireed.     Chaucer. 

ABSOLVE.  To  finish.  See  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar use  of  this  word  in  Topsell's  Four-Footed 
Beasts,  1607,  p.  89. 

ABSONANT.  Untunable.  Cockeram.  Hence 
discordant,  disagreeing.  Glanville  has  abso- 
noui  in  the  same  sense.  See  Richardson, 
inv. 

ABSTABLE.    Able  to  resist. 

He  thanked  God  of  his  myraele. 

To  whose  myght  may  be  none  abetable. 

Cower,  ed.  1538,  f.  36. 

ABSTENEDEN.    Abstained. 

Siche  myraclis  pleying  not  onely  pervertith  oure 
blleve  but  oure  verrey  hope  in  God,  by  the  wliiche 
seyntb  hopiden  that  the  more  thei  abeteneden  hem 
fro  siche  pleyes,  the  more  mede  thel  shuld  then  have 
of  God.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  47 

ABSTENT.    Absent.     Warw. 

ABSTER.    To  deter. 

As  the  other  fixed  upon  the  door  maketh  me  to 
rejoice  and  to  put  my  whole  affiance  in  Christ,  so 
this  in  like  manner  should  abeter  and  fear  me  and 
mine  from  doing  evil.  Beeon'e  Worke,  p.  63. 

ABSTINENT.    Abstemious.     Minsheu,    Absti- 
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nenqr,  which  is  not  given  by  Richardson,  oc- 
curs in  Harrington's  Nugae  Ant.  it  247.    See 
the  quotation  under  Abne^futte, 
ABSTRACT.    A  separation.    See  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  iiL  6 ;  Donee's  Illustrations,  ii.  93. 
The  yerb  is  used  in  the  sense  of  taking  away 
surreptitiously,  and  sometimes  by  the  Tulgar 
for  extract,    I  was  once  asked  by  the  porter 
of  an  ancient  college  whether  I  was  come 
"agen  to-day  to  detract  some  of  the  old 
writings." 
ABSURD.    A  scholastic  term,  employed  when 
false  conclusions  are  illogically  deduced  firom 
the  premises  of  the  opponent  See  the  Broken 
Heart,  i.  3. 
ABTHANE.    A  steward.    Mhuheu.  There  is  a 
dispute  about  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  is  generally  said  to  be  the  old  title  of 
the  High  Steward  of  Scotland. 
ABU.    Above.    Devon, 
ABUCHYMENT.    An  ambush. 
Y-lelede  jond  on  abueh^ment 

Sarasyns  wonder  fale» 
In  the  wode  that  jonder  stent. 
Ten  thouunt  al  by  tale.    MS,  jishmole  33,  f.  10. 
ABUDE.    To  bid ;  to  offer. 

And  in  the  fairest  manere  that  he  can* 
The  message  he  gan  abude,   MS.  Athmote  33,  f.  24. 
ABUE.    To  bow ;  to  obey. 
Ne  understonde  hou  lather  yt  ys  to  do  eny  outrage, 
Other  wemy  out  the  noble  stude,  that  al  the  world 
abu^h  to.  Ao6.  douc,  p.  193. 

ABUF.    Above. 

Methoght  1  showed  man  luf  when  I  made  hym  to  be 
Alic  angels  ab^f,  like  to  the  Trynyte. 

Towneley  Mytteriet,  p.  82. 
Dere  lady,  graunt  me  thi  lufe. 
For  the  lufe  of  Hym  that  sittls  aXn^fe, 
That  stongene  was  with  a  spere. 

MS,  lAncolH  A.  1.  17,  f.  119. 
Me  thane  to  luffe 
Alle  thynge  almffht 

Thow  aughe  be  fayne,  MS.  Laud,  330. 

ABUGGEN.   Toabie,q.v.    See  Wright's  Lyric 
Poetry,  p.  112  ;  Walter  Mapes,  p.  341 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  n.  276 ;  Kyng  Horn,  1081. 
Ac  let  us  and  oure  ofspryng 
Ahuggt  oure  mysdede. 

MS,  CoU.  Trin,  Oxon,  57>  f.  11. 
Help  me,  God  t  and  this  day 

He  sschal  abugge,  jef  ich  may.    MS.  Douee  376,  p.  36. 
ABUIN.    Above.    North, 
ABUNDAND.     [Those  who  are]  abounding  in 
riches. 

Pil  not  the  pore  peplc  with  your  prechyng, 
Bot  begge  at  abundand  and  at  ryehe  aray. 

Judelai^t  Poems,  p.  30. 

ABUNDATION.    Abundance.    Herrfordsh, 
ABURNE.    Auburn.    See  Florio,  in  v.  Albumo, 
Auburn  colour  is  translated  by  citrimte  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  which  would  make  it  an  orange 
tinge,  rather  than  the  brownish  colour  now  so 
called.     It  is  also  spelt  aboume,  as  in  the 
Triall  of  Wits,  1604,  p.  255.    Another  exam- 
pie  of  abume  occurs  in  Well  met,  Gossip,  4to. 
Lond.  1619. 
Her  blacic,  browne,  abume,  or  her  yellow  hayre. 
Naturally  lovely,  she  doth  scomc  to  weare. 

Drayton's  Poemt,  p.  233. 


ABUS.    The  river  Humber. 

Foreby  the  river  that  whylmne  was  Ught 
The  ancient  abiue,  where  with  oourage  stout 
He  them  defeated  in  victorious  light. 

fberie  Queene,  II.  x.  16. 
ABUSCHID.    Ambushed;  in  ambush. 

That  was  aXtutchid  ther  bldde  in  a  brent  greve. 

WiUiam  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  131. 

ABUSE.    To  deceive;  to  impose  upon.     Sec 
Cymbeline,  L  5;  Beaumont  andRetcher,  L 
169.    The  noun  occurs  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, V.  1. 
ABUSED.    Vitiated ;  depraved. 
Such  as  have  cure  of  soule. 
That  be  so  fiirre  abueed. 
They  cannot  be  excused 

By  reason  nor  by  Uw.         SkeUonU  Works,  i.  155. 
ABUSEFUL.    Abusive.    Herrfordth, 
ABUSHMENTLT.    In  ambush.    Huloet, 
ABUSION.    An  abuse.  (A,-N,)    See  the  Fterie 
Queene,  II.  zL  11 ;  Wrighf  s  Monastic  Lettm, 
p.  141 ;  Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram.  L  154 ;  Troilus 
and  Cresdde,  iv.  990 ;  Palsgrave,  f.  17 ;  HaU, 
Henry  VI.  t  62. 
Moreovyr  wys  right  a  gret  abusion, 
A  woman  of  a  land  to  be  a  regent. 

MS.  Soc,  Antiq,  101,  f.  98. 
Marke  weUe  thys  condnsyon, 
Throughesuche  abusyon,  MS,  Rawt.  C.  258. 

ABUSIOUS.    Abusive. 

Even  on  the  very  forehead  of  thee,  thou  abusious 
VUlalne  I  therefore  prepare  thyselfe. 

TanHng  of  a  Sifrew,  1607. 
ABUSSHEMENT.    An  ambush. 
Full  covertly  to  lay  abusshement. 
Under  an  hyU  att  a  strayght  passage. 

MS,  Rawi,  C,  48. 

ABUST.    To  arrange? 

Wei,  said  he,  y  knowe  ys  wiUe, 

Fairer  thou  abust  thy  tale ; 
Let  another  ys  message  telle. 
And  stond  thou  ther  by  thy  fale. 

MS.jishmoleSS,t,2l, 
ABUT.    But.    North, 

ABUTTAL.   A  boundary.  See  a  quotation  from 

Coke,  by  Boucher,  in  v. 
ABUY.  (1)  To  bow. 

Tho  he  was  kyng  y-mad.  ys  best  he  made  anon. 
That  danUche  to  Vortiger  ys  men  abuyde  echon. 
Rob,  Gkme,  p.  106. 

(2)  To  abie,  q.  v.    See  Cotgpave,  in  v.  Enchere, 

ABUY3E.    Toabie,q.v. 

Thi  ryot  thow  schalt  now  abuy^e. 
As  othere  that  leeveth  uppon  ure  lore. 

Waiter  Mapes,  p.  315. 

ABVERT.    To  turn  away.     Cockeram, 
ABVOLATE.    To  fly  away.     Cktcheram. 
ABWENE.    Above. 

Thane  come  of  the  oryente  ewyne  hyme  agaynes 
A  blake  bustous  here  abwene  in  theclowdes. 

MoHe  Arthurs,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  61. 

ABYCHE.    To  suflTer  for. 

Ther  start  in  Sander  Sydebreche, 
And  swere,  be  his  fader  sowle,  he  schulde  ab^ehe. 
Hunttyngqf  the  Hare,  179. 

ABYDDE.    Abided. 

Some  hope  that  whan  she  knowith  the  case, 
Y  trust  to  God,  that  withyne  short  spase. 
She  will  me  take  agayne  to  grace : 
Than  have  y  weU  abydde.        RHiq.  Antiq,  i.  24. 
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ABYDE.    To  forbear.    Cf.  Urry,  p.  113. 
Coosideriiig  the  best  on  every  side 
That  firo  his  lust  «er  him  better  altjrde, 
Thaa  do  so  hie  a  diorlishe  wretdildnesse. 

Chauctr,  US*  CanUib, 

ABTMB.    An  abyss.    See  AUme, 

ABYN.     Been. 

Lord,  and  thou  haddyst  byn  here,  werely 

My  brother  had  natt  aififn  ded,  I  know  well  thysse. 

ABTSM.    An  abyss.    Shak. 
ABTT.      Abidetb;     continiieth.      See    Kyng 
AliMxmder,   3638;  Uiry's  Chancer,  p.  542. 

ABYYD.  (1)  Stay. 

Abm/^  ^rx  emperour,  yf  thou  wylt !  Oetovian,  S48. 
(2)  Soffer. 

Hast  thou  broke  my  comaundement, 
Mpwd  fttl  dcre  thou  fdialle.       tUOq.  jintiq.  ii.  91. 
AC.    Bat  (^..5.) 
ACADEMB.    An  academy.    Shai. 
CoiDe,  bnve  spirits  of  the  realine. 
Unshaded  of  the  oeademe. 

Ptmehatiifi  Jltalkf*  Banquet,  IdM. 
ACAID.    Vinegar.    HoweO. 
ACALE.    Cold.  (^..&) 

And  eek  he  was  so  sore  aeale. 
That  he  wiste  of  himselfe  no  bote. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f .  S33. 
For  blood  may  suifre  blood, 
Bothe  hungry  and  e^caU, 

Piere  Ploughman,  p.  393. 
ACARNE.    The  sea-roach.    Keney, 
AXAS.    By  chance.    Sir  Tnstrem. 
A-CAST.    Cast  away ;  lost. 

And  weoeth  for  te  kerere,  and  ever  buth  a-eaet. 
Wright »  Poi,  Songe,  p.  149. 
Hy  purpoi  is  y-failed  t 
Now  is  my  comfort  a-eaet, 

Piere  Ploughnuai,  p.  457. 

ACATER.    A  caterer;  a  purveyor.     See  Sad 
Sheplierd,  iL  2 ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  78. 
He  Is  my  wardrobe  man,  my  acater,  cook, 
Butler,  and  steward.  Devil  ie  an  Aee,  i.  S. 

ACATES.    l^ctnals;  provisions  purchased.  See 
Hocdere's  Poems,  p.  40;    Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Pitamce, 
\,  and  all  chiMce  that  plenty  can  said  in  { 
Bread,  wine,  aeatee,  fowl,  feather,  fish,  or  fin. 

Sad  Shepherd,  i.  3. 

ACATRY.    The  room  or  place  allotted  to  the 
keeping  of  all  such  proTisions  as  the  purveyors 
purchased  for  the  kmg. 
ACAtS.    Agates. 

or  aeate  and  of  amatistes  and  adamants  fyne. 

MS,  JO^mtle  44,  f.  91. 
ACAUSE.  Because.  St^oUt,  The  following  Suf- 
folk lines  are  from  Migor  Moor's  ms. 
Yow  mussent  sing  a'  Sunday, 

Aeauee  it  is  a  sin  ; 
But  ycou  mah  sing  a'  Monday, 
Till  Sunday  eome  aginn. 
ACAWMIN.    Coming.    SomeneU 
ACAZDIR.    Tin.    HtnoelL 
ACAZE.    Against. 

The  barons  it  bispeke,  that  it  nas  nojt  wel  1-do 
Jcaze  the  pourveanoe,  Tor  hii  nolde  Frenssman  non. 
Boh,  GUmc,  p.  53ft. 

ACCABLE.    To  press  down.    Junhu. 


ACCAHINTS.     Accounts.    Siqfordth. 

ACCENSED.    Kindled. 

Although  thei  perceved  their  company  to  be  «c- 
eeneed  and  inflamed  with  fury  and  malice  ynough, 
yet  to  augment  and  encrease  their  madnes,  thel  cast 
oyle  and  pitche  faito  a  fyre.    Hall,  Henrg  VIU  f.  41. 

ACCEPCION.    Reception;  acceptation. 

Ther  Is  nothing  rl5tlidie  bygunne  undir  Ood,  hot 
the  emperour  5iTe  therto  Aivorable  ooospeton  and  un- 
dirfonging.  Vegeciut,  MS.  Douee  S91 ,  f .  4. 

There  Is  a  second  aeception  ot  the  word  faith,  put 
either  for  the  whole  system  of  that  truth  which  God 
hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  his  Church  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tesument,  or  some 
part  thereof.  Sandenon's  Sermona,  1089,  p.  61. 

ACCEPTILATION.  A  verball  acquittance,  when 
the  debtour  demandeth  of  the  creditour,  Doe 
you  acknowledge  to  have  had  and  received  this 
or  that  ?  And  the  creditour  answereth,  Yea, 
I  doe  acknowledge  it.    Mimheu, 

ACCERSE.  To  call  together;  to  summon. 
{Lat)  See  HaU's  Union,  1548,  Edward  lY. 
f.  26;  Henry  VII.  f.  40. 

ACCESS.    Augmentation. 

Brought  thereunto  more  aeceeee  of  estimation  and 
reverence  than  all  that  ever  was  done  before  or 
since.  Lamhardt/'*  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  301. 

ACCESSE.  (1)  A  fit  of  any  illness.  See  Florio, 
in  V.  Jccetso,  According  to  Blount,  "  the  ac 
ceta  of  an  ague  is  the  approach  or  coming  of 
the  fit ;"  and  "  in  Lancashire  they  call  the 
ague  itself  the  access.^'  See  Jxet, 
(2)  A  fever. 

A  water  lilly,  whicbe  dothe  remedy 
In  bote  aeceeeee,  as  bokes  specify. 

Boehae,  b.  L  c.  15. 
For  as  the  grayne  of  the  garnet  slceth 
The  stronge  aeeee,  and  doth  the  hete  avale. 

I^dgate,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  13. 
ACCESSIVELIE.  Accessoriam^nte,  aeeesnvelie, 

by  his  own  seeking.    Florio. 
ACCIDAYY.    An  affidavit.    North, 
ACCIDE.     Sloth;  indolence;   more  especially 
applied  to  religious  duties.  (Lai,) 
Vayne  dole,  perplexity,  and  pryde, 
Iikyng  of  gode  and  aceide, 

MS.  Coa.  Ston.  xviil.  6. 
Swydi  synne  men  kalle  accifde, 
Yn  Goddys  serryse  sloghe  betydc. 

MS.  Harl.  1701  >  f.  29. 
Aeeide  ys  slowthe  in  Godcs  serrise. 
In  which  y  fynde  many  a  vice. 

MS.  Bodl.  48,  f.  135. 

ACCIDENT.  A  symptom  of  iUness.  Rider.  The 
situation  of  a  too  confiding  girl,  when  her 
swain  has  proved  faithless,  is  sometimes  thus 
politely  designated : 
"  When  lovely  wooum  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray.** 
ACCIDIE.    Indolence;  sloth. 
He  hadde  an  aeddie. 
That  he  sleep  Saterday  and  Sonday. 

Piere  PUnq^man,  p.  99. 
ACCIPITRARY.    A  falconer.    Nath. 
ACCITE.    To  call ;  to  summon.    SMaJt. 
ACCLOY.    To  cram ;  to  clog ;  to  overload ;  to 
cloy.    Hardyng  uses  this  word  very  firequently. 
See  his  Chronicle,  ff.  47,  59,  82, 94, 137, 140, 
198. 
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And  who  to  It  doth,  full  foule  himself  uecto^eth. 
For  office  uocommltted  ofte  annoyeth. 

Oumeer,  MS.  Cantab. 

ACCLOYD.  A  wound  given  to  a  hone  in  shoe- 
ing, hy  driving  a  nul  into  the  quick.  See 
Topsell's  Four-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  414. 
To  accloy  originally  meant  to  drive  a  nail  in 
shoeing  a  horse.  See  Prompt  Pair.  p.  6; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Mclouer. 
ACCOAST.    To  sail  coastwise ;  to  i^iproach  the 

coast.     Spenser. 
ACCOIL.    To  hustle. 

About  the  caudron  many  cooket  aecoifld. 
With  hookei  and  ladles,  as  need  did  requyre. 

Faerie  Queene,  If.  Ix.  30. 

ACCOL.  To  embrace  round  the  neck.  See 
Surrey's  Virgil,  quoted  by  Richardson,  in  v. 

ACCOLADE.  The  ceremony  of  embracing,  for- 
merly customary  at  the  creation  of  knights. 
SHrmer, 

ACCOLDED.    Cold. 

When  this  knyght  that  was  aceoidedt — and  hit  was 
grete  f^oste, — and  he  saw  the  /yre,  he  descendide  of 
his  horse,  and  yede  to  the  fyre,  and  warmide  him. 
0€$ta  Romanorum,  p.  83. 

ACCOMBEROUS.    Cumbersome;  troublesome. 
A  Util  tyme  his  yeft  is  agreable. 
But  ful  aeeombemu  is  the  usinge. 

ComplaiHt  of  Vemu,  49. 

ACCOMBRE.  To  embarrass;  to  bring  into 
trouble;  to  overcome;  to  destroy.  See 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  56, 94  ;  Piers  Plough- 
man, gloss.    See  Acombre. 

Nay,  knave,  yf  ye  try  me  by  nombet, 
I  wyll  as  knavlshly  you  aeeon^er. 

Ptaye  catted  the  Fbure  PP. 

ACCOMMODATE.  A  very  fashionable  word  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  ridiculed  both  by  him 
and  Ben  Jonson,  the  latter  calling  it  one  of 
"  the  perfumed  terms  of  the  time."  The  in- 
definite use  of  it  is  well  ridiculed  by  Bardolph's 
vain  attempt  to  define  it  in  2  Henry  lY.  iiL  2. 
Justice  Shallow  has  informed  us  just  previously 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  Italian  aceommodo. 

ACCOMPLICE.  A  partner,  associate,  or  com- 
panion. This  word  was  not  formerly  applied 
exclusively  in  a  bad  sense.   See  1  Hen.  VI.  v.  2. 

ACCOMPLISH.  To  equip,  to  dress  out,  to  adorn 
either  in  body  or  mind.    See  Hen.  V.  iv.  ch. 

ACCOMPTE.    To  tell ;  to  recount. 

Syr,  to  aceompte  you  the  contynewe  of  my  consayte. 
Is  fh)m  adversyt^  Magnyfycence  to  unbynde. 

SkeltoH**  Work*,  i.  305. 

ACCONFERMENT.  A  confirmation.  Rob.Gloue. 

ACCORAGE.    To  encourage. 

But  that  same  firoward  twaine  would  aecorage. 
And  of  her  plenty  adde  unto  their  need. 

Faerie  ^eene,  II.  II.  38. 

ACCORATH-EARTH.     A  field;  green  arable 

earth.    North. 
ACCORD.    Action  in  speaking,  corresponding 

with  the  words.  See  Titus  iUidronicus,  v.  2. 
ACCORDABLE.  Easy  to  be  agreed.  Minaheu. 
ACCORDAND.    Agreeing. 

For  the  resoun  of  his  saule  was  ay  aeeordand  with 

the  Oodhed  for  to  dye.         MS.  Coll.  Eton.  10,  f.  30. 


ACCORDANT.    Agreeing. 

Whiche  saying  is  not  aeeordaunte  with  other 
writers.  Fabian,  1559,  L  18. 

ACCORDEDEN.    Agreed. 

Whan  my  fellows  and  I  weren  in  that  vale,  wee 
wercn  in  gret  thought  whetlier  that  wee  dursten 
putten  ourebodyesinaventure,  to  gon  in  or  non,  in 
the  proteccioun  of  Ood.  And  somme  of  oure  fellowcs 
aecordeden  to  enter,  and  somme  noght. 

Maundevile*e  Tra9ets,  p.  888. 
ACCORDING.    Grantmg. 

To  shew  it  to  this  knight,  according  his  desire. 

Faerie  Qmeene,  I.  z.  50. 
ACCORT.    Hcedy ;  wary ;  prudent.    Mmtheu. 
ACCOST.    Exphdned  by  Cockeram  **  to  appro^ 
priate."    It  occurs  in  a  curious  manner  in 
Twelfth  Night,  L  3.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  ezpUdns  it    ''to  trie,    to  attempt;" 
Minsheu,  to  **  draw  nearo  unto  one ;"  and  the 
author  of  the  New  English  Dictionary,  1691, 
says,  "wrestlers  do  accoti  one  another,  by 
joining  side  to  side." 
ACCOUNSAYL.    To  counsel  with. 
And  called  him  without  fall. 
And  said  he  wold  him  aeeounea^p 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  SI40. 
And  the  thh-de  sorte  halth  their  Iftes  to  be  aeeoun- 
eeiU  with  thehowse,  and  yet  the  greatest  nomberof 
theym  hath  no  lemynge. 

Wrighet  Monattie  Lettere,  p.  S89. 

ACCOUNT,    To  count;  to  reckon.    S^tetuer. 

To  account  of,  to  esteem,  as  in  Tarlton's  News 

out  of  Purgatory,  p.  59. 

ACCOUNTANT.    Accountable ;  responsible  for. 

ShaJt. 
ACCOUPLE.   To  jom;  to  couple.   See  Hall  and 

Bacon,  quoted  by  Richardson,  in  v. 
ACCOURTING.    Courting.    S^ninaer. 
ACCOWARD.    To  make  one  a  coward. 

I  thought  that  al  the  wordes  In  the  world  shulde 
nat  have  accowarded  the.  PaUgrave,  f.  137. 

ACCOY.  To  alarm ;  to  daunt ;  to  render  diffi- 
dent, shy,  or  coy ;  and  sometimes  to  soothe,  to 
pacify,  or  make  quiet.  Spenser  frequently 
uses  the  word.  SeeAcoie.  Cf.  Pede's  Works. 
iiL  152. 

Forsaken  wight,  she  verllle  believde 
Some  other  lasse  Ulysses  had  aeoyde. 

TurbevUe'e  Ovid,  1567,  arg. 

ACCOYNTED.    Acquainted.    (/V.) 

The  people,  having  so  graciouse  a  prince  and 
sourerayne  lorde  as  the  kinges highnes  is,with  whom, 
by  the  conUnuance  of  his  regne  over  them  thies  88 
yeres,  they  ought  to  be  so  weU  accosted. 

State  JPapert,L  475, 
ACCRASE.    To  crush;  to  destroy. 

Fynding  my  youth  myspent,  my  substance  ym- 
payred,  my  credyth  aeeraeed,  my  talent  hydden,  my 
foUyes  laughed  att,  my  rewyne  unpytted,  and  my 
trewth  unemployed.  Queen'e  Progreeaee,  1.  91. 

ACCREASE.    To  increase;  to  augment    See 

Florio,  in  v.  Accreacere. 
ACCREW.  To  increase;  to  accrue.  Spenser  uses 
this  word,  but  without  to  or  fiim,  which 
accrue  now  requires. 
ACCRIPE.    A  herb? 

Some  be  browne,  and  some  be  whit. 
And  some  be  tender  as  accHpe. 

Rehq.  jlnUq.  L  94t. 
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A(XIBOCHE.    To  increaie;  to  gather;  to  en- 
cmatAu    See  PalBgnve,  f.  137. 

And  tjte,  whaa  it  to  tow  approcheth, 
Tbo  him  tnon  the  strragthe  aeeroeheth. 

OotMT,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  Ifl2. 
H«  ntrer  aeen^ed  treasour  nen  nor  ferre 
Toiwarde  hymselfe.  Boehmt,  b.  t.  c  18. 

ACCRUMENT.    Increase ;  addition.     Tayhr, 
ACCTECLOTHB.    In  an  old  inventory,  dated 
1586,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  254,  mention  is  made 
<rf  "  accteclothe  of  j.  yerd." 
ACCUB.  The  footmark  of  any  animal  Coekeram, 
ACCUITY.    Top;  summit. 

Th«  cause  whie,  as  telleth  autors  old, 
b  that  tbeira  aceuitg  Is  duld  with  cold. 

JthtmoU^a  Thfot.  Ch«m,  BrU,  p.  77. 

ACCURSS.    To  cone.    Skinner. 
ACCUSE.    To  discover. 

The  entrees  of  the  yerde  aeeuseth 
To  him  that  in  the  watir  museth. 

Rom.  «(f  th»  Rote,  1591. 
ACCUSTOM.    A  custom.    Simner, 
ACCUSTOMED.TO.  Acquainted  with.   Donet. 
ACELED.     Sealed, 

The  kgat,  tho  It  was  aeeltd,  wende  vorth  over  se. 
Rob.  Gloue.  p.  517. 

ACENTE.    Assent.     See  Rob.  Glonc.  p.  96; 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  15.    The  latter  work  gives 
the  verb  aeentyn^  p.  5. 
ACENTENDEN.    Assented. 

The  dousxe  peres  acentenden  thereto. 
To  hide  tU  winter  were  i-do. 

MS.  Ikme§  376,  p.  27. 
ACERBATE.    To  make  sonr;  to  sharpen. 
Tis  this,  said  he,  that  aetrbatet  my  woe. 

BiUingMl^g  Brathp-Martvntlogia,  1057,  p.  53. 

ACEROTE.    Brown  bread.    Mimheu. 
ACERTAINED.    ConjQrmed  in  opinion. 

For  DOW  I  am  aemiained  throughly 

Of  every  thing  I  desired  to  know. 

TodtM  Gower  and  Chaucer,  p.  Sfift. 

ACESCENT.    Sour.    AHmthnot. 
ACESE.    To  cease;  to  satisfy.    See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
iL126. 

Al  wo  and  werres  he  schal  aeeee. 
And  set  al  reams  In  rest  and  pese. 

MS,  Douce  309,  f.  99. 
And  Utel  thlnge  30wre  nede  may  aeeaen. 
So  that  nature  may  have  hire  sustenaunce. 

Bcetiue,  MS.  Soc  Jmliq.  134,  f.  S95. 
ACETHE.    This  form  of  om/A,  q.  v.,  occurs  in 
Prompt  Parv.  pp.  5, 182.  The  quotation  given 
by  Mr.  Way  from  Piers  Ploughman  is  scarcely 
applicable.    See  Atteth, 
ACH.     Smallage;  water-parsley.    The  word  oc- 
cora  in  an  old  list  of  plants  in  MS.  HarL  978, 
£.  24,  ex|dained  by  the  Latin  apiunu    See 
also  Prompt  Parv.  pp.  6,  246 ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
L  51,  53 ;  Wrighf  s  Lyric  Poetiy,  p.  26 ;  MS. 
Med.  Lincoln,  1  280. 
ACHAHI.  Alum-water.  Adiemicalterm./Toffftffl!. 
ACHAMECK.    The  dross  of  silver.    HowelL 
A-CHARMED.    DeHghted. 

Ther  ben  lorame  that  eten  chyldren  and  men,  and 
eteth  noon  other  flesh  tro  that  tyme  that  the!  be 
a-cAoniMd  with  mannys  flesh,  for  rather  thei  wolde 
be  deed ;  and  thei  be  deped  werewulfes,  for  men 
shnMe  be  war  of  hem.  MS.  BodS.  540. 


A-CHARNE.    To  set  on.    {A.^N.) 

That  other  resoun  is  whanne  thei  a-^utmeth  In  a 
contr^  of  werre  there  as  betayles  have  y-be,  there 
tl»ei  eteth  of  dede  men,  or  of  men  that  be  honged. 
MS.  Bodl.  540. 

ACHAT.    A  contract;  a  bargain.    See  Uny'a 
Chaucer,  p.  362. 

Cursed  be  he,  quod  the  kyng,  that  the  achat  made. 
MS.  Cott,  Veepat.  B.  xvL  f.  83. 

ACHATES.    An  agate.    Mnuheu. 
ACHATOUR.    The  person  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  acatry ;  the  purveyor. 
A  gentil  manciple  was  ther  of  a  temple. 
Of  which  a^iataun  mightcn  take  ensemple. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  57D. 

ACHAUPE.    To  warm ;  to  make  hot    (A.-N.) 

Whanne  the  hert  hath  be  xt.  dayes  at  the  rutte 

skarslyche,  the  bukke  bygynneth  to  ochaM/^  hymself 

and  bolne.  MS.  Bodl.  546. 

That  swollen  sorow  for  to  put  away. 

With  softe  salve  achaufe  It  and  defle. 

BoeHue,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  990. 
And  be-sete  In  that  settel  semlych  ryche. 
And  acha^/M  hym  chefly,  and  thenne  his  cher  mended. 
S^  Gawaifne,  p.  34. 

ACHAUNGED.    Changed;  altered. 

Whan  the  emperke  that  understod, 
Ai  odboiifiged  was  hire  Mod. 

The  Sev^  Sagee,  ^G6. 

ACHATERE.    Gere;  array. 

Scho  was  frely  and  fsyre, 
Wele  semyd  hir  aehayere. 

J^r  Degrevante,  MS.  Lincoln. 

ACHE.   (1)  An  ash  tree.    This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  it  in  the  Plumpton  Correspond- 
ence, p.  188. 
(2)  Age. 

But  thus  Oodis  low  and  he  wil  welde. 
Even  of  blod,  of  good,  of  ache, 

MS.  Douce  309,  f .  3D. 

ACHEKID.    Choked. 

And  right  anon  whan  that  Theseus  sethe 
The  best  achekid,  he  shal  on  him  lepe 
To  sieen  him,  or  they  comin  more  to  hepe. 

Lag.  cf  Ariadne,  123. 

ACHELOR.    Ashler,  or  hewn  stone  used  for  the 
fsdngs  of  walls.      A  contract  for  building 
Burnley  church,  co.  York,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
specifies  "  a  course  of  achehn.*'    See  Britton's 
Arch.  Diet,  in  v.  Ashlar. 
ACHER.  An  usher.    In  Archaeologia,  xxvi  278, 
mention  is  made  of  Loys  Stacy,  "  acher  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgoine.'' 
ACHES.      Convulsions    are  called  **  pricking 
aches*'  by  Rider.    It  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  dissyUable.    See  Hudibras,  III.  iL  407. 
ACHESOUN.    Reason;  cause.    Heame,  gloss, 
to  P.  Langtoft,  explains  it  occatum. 
And  all  he  it  dede  for  tralsoon. 
King  to  be  was  his  aeheaoun, 

Arthour  mnd  MerHn,  p.  6. 
A-CHETYN.    To  escheat.    Pronqtt.  Parv. 
ACHEVE.  To  accomplish.   Urry  reads  ocA^i^ecf. 
And  through  falshed  Uier  lust  oeftevetf, 
Wherof  I  repent,  and  am  grered. 

Rom.  of  the  Roee,  8049. 

A-CHOKED.    Choked. 

For  he  was  a^choked  anon. 

And  toward  the  dethe  he  droufh. 

MS.  Laud,  lOe,  f.  166. 
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ACHON.    Bicbone. 

The  lady  tok  her  nmydenys  aehon. 

And  wente  the  way  that  sche  hadde  er  goa. 

Lau^fia,  1018. 
ACHORN.    An  acorn.     Che$h, 
ACHRAS.    A  wHd  choak-pear.    Ker$ey, 
ACHWYN.   To  shun;  to  avoid.    Pronqtt,  Pan. 
We  have  also,  **aekuynffe,  or  beynge  ware, 
precavenSt  titans.** 
ACISE.    Assizes.    In  Archseobgia,  xviL  291,  it 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  assize. 

Ther  he  tette  his  owne  meite. 
And  made  bailifii,  and  justices. 

K^ng  AlUminder»  1423. 
ACK.    To  mind ;  to  regard.    North. 
ACKE.    But.     (^.-5.) 

Ack9  that  ne  tel  thou  no  man 
For  the  sothe  thou  hast  1-founde. 

MS.  Laud.  106,  f.  1. 

ACKELE.    To  cooL 

But  rerray  love  Is  vertue  as  I  fele. 
For  verray  love  may  freile  desire  aekele. 

Courts  </  Love,  lOTS* 
ACKER.  (1)  A  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter.   So  explained  in  the  Craven  dialect,  but 
Huloet,  in  his  Abcedarium,  1552,  has  **  aker 
of  the  sea,  whiche  preventeth  the  flowde  or 
flowynge,  impetut  maris"  a  more  precise  defi- 
nition, preventeth  being  of  course  used  in  the 
sense  of  preeedeth.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8, 
akyr  occurs  with  the  same  Latin  that  Hidoet 
gives.     See  Eager^  and  Higref  ramifications 
of  the  same  term,  which  appear  to  be  applied 
to  commotions  of  more  violence  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  Huloet's  explanations  necessarily 
implies.    Mr.  Way  has  a  good  note  on  this 
word  in  the  Prompt  Parv.  p.  8,  and  makes 
the  following  extract  from  MS.  Cott.  Titus  A- 
xxiiL  f.  49: 
Wei  know  they  the  reume  yf  It  a-ryse. 
An  aker  is  it  clept,  I  understonde,      [wytstonde. 
Whos   myght  there   may   no   shippe  or  wynd 
This  reume  in  thoccian  of  propre  kynde, 
Wytoute  wynde  liathe  his  commotioun  ; 
The  maryneer  therof  may  not  be  blynde. 
But  when  and  where  In  every  regioun 
It  regnethe,  he  moste  have  inspectioun  ; 
For  in  viage  it  may  bothe  haste  and  tary. 
And  unavised  thereof,  al  myscary. 
This   extract  scarcely  bears  out   Mr.  Way's 
opinion  as  to  the  extended  meaning  of  the 
word  aker.    The  third  line  probably  refers  to 
the  reume,  or  tide,  and  mei^y  means  to  ex- 
press the  great  and  then  necessary  impor- 
tance of  the  tide   to  navigation,    not  any 
particular  commotion  or  current  implied  in 
aker.  Jamieson  has  aiker,  **  the  motion,  break, 
or  movement  made  by  a  fish  in  the  water, 
when  swimming  fast,''  which  is  similar  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Craven.    Lily  men- 
tions the  agar,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  higre, 
not  in  the  sense  of  a  tide,  but  a  sea-monster. 
See  Nares,  in  v.  Agar.     But,  after  all,  it  may 
mean  the  double  tide,  called  by  Dryden  the 
eagre.    The  word  acker  is  also  used  as  a  verb 
in  the  north,  to  curl,  as  the  vrater  does  with 
wind.  See  Carlyle's  Hero  Worship,  p.  30,  who 
says  the  word  is  still  applied,  on  the  river 


Trent,  to  a  kind  of  eddying  twirl  when  the 
river  is  flooded,  which  is  often  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  the  bargemen. 

(2J  Fme  mould.    North. 

(3)  An  acre ;  a  field.     Yorksh. 

ACKERSPRIT.  Said  of  potatoes,  when  the 
roots  have  germinated  before  the  time  of  ga- 
thering them.  Chesh.  See  Acrosphre.  It  is 
also  used  among  masons  and  stone-getters,  in 
reference  to  stone  which  is  of  a  flinty  or  me- 
tallic quality,  and  difikult  to  woric 

ACKERT.  Abounding  with  fine  mould,  applied 
to  a  field.    North. 

ACKETOUN.    A  quilted  leathern  jacket,  worn 
under  the  mail  annour;  sometim^  used  for 
the  armour  itself!  (A.-N.) 
Hys  fomen  were  well  boun 
To  perce  hys  ocfcefown.     L^beau*  Discomu,  1175. 

ACKNOWN.  Acknowledged.  North.  See  Ha- 
rington's  Ariosto,  1591,  p.  418;  Lambard's 
Per.  of  Kent,  1596,  p.  461 ;  Supp.  to  Har- 
dyng's  Chronide,  f.  75. 

ACKSEN.  Ashes.  Wilts.  This  fonn  of  the 
word  occurs  in  Kennetf  s  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033. 

ACKWARDS.  When  a  beast  lies  backwards,  and 
cannot  rise.  See  the  glossary  prefixed  to  the 
Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  89. 

ACLIT.    Adhered  together.    Devon. 

ACLITE.    Awry.    North. 

ACLOYE.    To  cloy;  to  overload;  to  overrun. 
See  Accloy;  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  335; 
Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  201. 
And  told  hym  all  the  cas  unto  the  end. 
How  her  contrey  was  grevously  adoytd 
Wyth  a  dragon  venoms  and  orible  of  kend. 

MS.  Laud.  416.  f.  65. 

A-CLUMSID.    Benumbed  vrith  cold.  Wicilife. 
ACME.    Mature  age. 

He  must  be  one  that  can  instruct  your  youth. 
And  keep  your  acme  in  the  state  of  truth. 

Ben  Joruon'e  Stap.  ofNewe,  frol. 
ACOATHED.    Rotten  or  diseased  in  the  liver, 

as  sheep.    Dorset. 
A-COCK-HORSE.  Triumphant.    See  Ellis's  Li- 
terary  Letters,  p.  265.    A  somewhat  slang  ex- 
pression, not  quite  obsolete. 
ACOIE.    To  make  quiet. 

Sith  that  ye  reft  him  thoquaintannce 
Of  Bialacoil,  his  most  joie, 
Whiche  all  his  painis  might  aeole. 

Rom.  of  the  Aoce,  3564. 
ACOILD.    Congealed.  (^.-A^.) 
Al  to  michel  thou  art  afoild ; 
Now  thi  blod  it  is  acoUd.     Ov  cf  Warttfike,  p  20. 
ACOILE.  See  Levd-ooU,  a  game  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Brome,  under  the  title  of  letell  Acoile. 
See  Beaumont  and  fletcher,  iv.  215,  note. 
ACOLD.   (1)    Cold.    Dr.  Forman,  in  his  Auto- 
biography,  MS.  Ashmole  208,  informs  us  that 
when  his  master  "  vras  aeold,  he  wold  goe 
and  carry  Ms  faggots  up  into  a  lofte  till  he  was 
bote." 

Thus  lay  this  povere  in  gret  distresse, 
Jcotde  and  hungrid  at  the  gate. 

C0Wer»  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  183w 

(2)  In  the  following  quotation,  which  is  put  into 
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Jotqtk'i  mouth  after  he  had  made  the  disco- 
Toy  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  preaomed  guilt,  Bfr. 
Sharp  explains  aeoldf  called ;  hut  the  ordinary 
interpretation,  as  given  above,  will  suit  the  con- 
text, implying  that  his  powers  were  impaired. 
Hotebood,  in  feytbe,  and  that  aoM, 

Skarp*»  Cbv.  Ifyst,  p.  87* 
ACOLDTNG.    Getting  cold. 

The  tyknetse  of  the  world  thou  idult  knowe  by 
charyt^  oealdt/ng,  and  elde  of  hyi  feblenene. 

PUMUMMt**  Sermm,  1388,  MS.  Hatton  07*  p.  24. 

ACOLED.    Cooled.    This  is  the  reading  of  the 
Herald's  Collie  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
^keoiherhdngaielde.    See  Heame's  edition, 
p.  442. 
ACOLEN.    To  embrace.  (^..M) 

Then  mcoleg  he  the  knyjt,  and  kytset  hym  thryet, 
Aa  aaTerly  and  ndly  as  he  hem  sette  couthe. 

SifT  Oawaifntf  p.  71* 

ACOMBRE.  To  encumber;  to  trouble.  (J.-N.) 
Cf.  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  26 ;  Depos.  of  Rich. 
IL  pp.  29,  30 ;  Skdton's  Works.  L  298 ;  Kyng 
Alisannder,  8025  ;  Prompt  Panr.  p.  6 ;  Chau- 
cer.  Cant.  T.  510;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  31. 
Atmrnbrtd  wat  he  for  to  here 
Aake  of  eo  mony  lettreasere. 
OHTjer  JfttiMtt,  J£9.  Cotf .  IWn.  Cbnloft.  f.  7& 
A4X>M£LYD.    Enervated  with  cold.    Prompt. 
Pare.  We  havealsotheforma-dbrnmyiie,  which 
woold  connect  it  perhiqps  with  the  provincial 
term  ckemtiCd, 
ACON.    Aix  la  Chapdle. 

At  Atm  It  was  brought  to  pas, 
As  by  myne  avctor  tried  it  was. 

Skatorit  Wwktt  il.  48. 
ACONICK.    Poisonous.    Bider. 
ACOP.     Conical ;  ending  in  a  point. 

Marry  she's  not  in  fashion  yet ;  she  wears  a  hood, 
but  it  stands  ocop.  JlehtmUt,  ii.  8. 

ACOPUS.    Either  a  herb  or  stone,  introduced 
by  Middleton,  in  the  Witch,  as  an  ingredient 
for.  a  charm.    See  his  Works,  iiL  327. 
ACORDAUNT.    Agreeing.    (^.-M) 

Sadie  thynge  wliereof  a  man  may  lere^ 
That  to  verto  is  aeardaunt, 

Gotoer,  MS,  So€,  Jntiq,  134,  f.  41. 

ACORDEND.    Agreeing.    (J,-N,) 
Nowe  myght  thon  here  next  sewend 
Whlche  to  this  vyce  is  aeordttuU 

Oower,  ed.  1632,  f.  38. 
ACORE.    To  sorrow;  to  grieve.    {A..N.r) 
Idi  am  a  man:  ich schal go  flfore : 
Tlum  ne  aujtest  nowjt  mi  de;  awre, 

Hartshom^s  Met.  Talet,  p.  IIS. 
At  Olouccstre  he  deide,  ac  eir  nadde  he  non ; 
That  acnrmfs  al  this  lond,  and  ys  men  echon. 

Rob.  Otouc.  p.  76. 
ACORSE.    To  curse.    (^.-5.) 
Calkde  hem  eaytyves 

Aemned  tot  evere.  PUn  Phughman,  p.  376. 

AtmttA  beo  that  me  bar. 
And  the  tyme  tliat  ich  was  i-bore. 

MS.  lMt$d.  106.  f.  107. 

A-CORST.    To  buy. 

Dem  Imudem  it  is  y-depud ; 

This  sahne  the  quene  radde 
For  to  o-eeny  here  lirother  body, 

Andalletbat  him  Udde. 

MS.  Call.  Trin.  Oxon.  67. 


ACORYE.    Same  as  Acore,  q.  v. 

Btt  a  peyre  of  a  marc,  other  thou  iMlt  beoeonw 
•ore.  Rob,  Ohue.  p.  390 

Art  thou,  he  seide,  on  of  thulke  ? 
Thou  it  schalt  ocoHe  sore  I  MS.  Laud.  106,  f ,  198. 

ACOST.    On  the  side.    (J..N.) 

No  schal  [scape]  non  of  this  ost  s 

Siweth  me  thus  al  aeon.  K^gAlUaundtr,  S144. 

Forth  thai  passeth  this  lond  acott 

To  Clarence  with  alle  her  ost. 

Arthomr  and  MerHn,  p.  981. 

ACOUNTRE.    An  encounter. 

With  hard  aeountns  hym  agayne. 

MS.  Hart.  99G9,  f.  106. 
The  acountn  ot  hem  was  so  strong. 
That  mani  dyed  ther  among. 

Or  </  Wanaikt,  p.  991. 

ACOUPE.  To  bkme ;  to  accuse ;  to  inculpate. 
(A.'N.)  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  272 ;  Rob. 
Glottc.  p.  544. 

Alle  ys  pryde  and  vanyt^ 
Of  al  Shalt  thou  aeouped  be. 

If5.  lIiir/4 1701,  f.  S3. 
ACOUPEMENT.    An  accusation.  (A..N.) 
Wlthouten  answere  to  acoupemmt. 

HarUhome^t  Met.  Talee,  p.  109. 
ACOUPYNG.    An  onset. 

At  the  aeoupyng  the  kni5tes  [speres]  either  brak  on 

Swifkli  with  here  swerdes  swinge  thei  togeder.  [other, 

WUliam  and  the  Werwo{f,  p.  194. 

ACOVERD.    Recovered. 

BeUsent,  withouten  Icsing, 
Jeoverd  and  undede  her  eyin. 

Arthour  and  Mertin,  p.  316. 
ACOW.    Crooked ;  obliquely ;  awry.    North. 
A-COYNTEDE.    Made  his  acquamtance. 

Heo  a-ouyntede  hym  anon,  and  bicomen  f^ndes  gode, 
Bothe  for  here  prowes,  and  for  heo  were  of  on  blode. 
BMt.  Gloue,  p.  16. 
ACOYSYNG.    Accusing. 

He  is  forth  brought,  and  tlie  kyng 
Oereth  him  aeoyeyng.         Kyng  AUeaunder,  3973. 
ACQUEYNT.    Quenched. 

The  more  that  my  herte  drynketh 
The  more  I  may,  §o  that  me  thynketh 
My  thurst  shall  never  be  ae^uepnt. 

Oower,  ed.  1639,  f.  19S. 
ACQUILL.  A  term  in  hunting.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  151.  It  was  applied  to  the  buck  and 
doe,  the  male  and  the  female  fox,  and  all  ver- 
min, and  corresponds  to  the  French  term 
enquiller  or  aquUter^  a  form  of  accuelUr,  for 
which  see  Roquefort,  in  v.  It  is  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  the  more  modem  word  imprime, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  to  unharbour- 
ing  the  hart.  See  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twid, 
p.  26. 
ACQUIST.    An  acquisition.    Militm.    Skinner 

has  it  as  a  verb,  exphiined  by  acquirere, 
ACQUIT.    Acquitted.    I^muer. 
ACQUITE.    To  requite. 

O,  how  ill  dost  thou  aequUe  the  lore  I  beare  thee, 
and  that  which,  for  thy  sake,  I  do  nowe  forsake  I 
The  Shepherdeee  FeHemena,  ap.CotHet'e  Shah.  Ub.  p.98. 
ACQUITTANCE.  (1)  Acquaintance.     Skwmer. 

(2)  A  receipt.    North. 

(3)  RequitaL  See  Othello,  iv.  2.  It  is  also  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  "  to  procure  an 
acquittance,  to  acquit"  See  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
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ACQUYSE.    To  acquire. 

Late  to  go  to  rest,  and  eriy  for  to  ryte* 
Honour  and  goodes  dayly  to  aegypte. 

Maitlan^t  Laf$»b^h  Bookt,  p.  281. 

ACRASED.    Crazed.     Grtfim, 

ACRE.  (1)  A  field.    The  word  at  first  signified 

not  a  determined  quantity  of  land,  but  any 

open  ground,  especially  a  wide  campagne ;  and 

that  sense  of  it  seems  preserved  in  the  names 

of  places,  as  Castle-acre,  West-acre,  in  co. 

Noif .    See  Aher  ;  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  4 ; 

MS.  Lansd.   1033;   Gloss,  to  P.  Langt.  p. 

518.21. 

Pople  with  alle  tho  reehesie,  and  akret,  aU  the! 

wonnen 
Tborgh.  ther  douhtinesie,  the  lond  thotgh  thel 
ronnen.  Peter  Lttngtt^ft,  p.  II A. 

(2)  An  old  sort  of  duel  fought  by  single  com- 
batants,  English  and  Scotch,  between  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  kingdom,  with  sword  and  lance. 

Cowell, 
ACRE-DALE.  Lands  in  a  common  field,  in  which 
dififerent  proprietors  hold  portions  of  greater 
or  lesser  quantities.    North, 
ACREME.    Ten  acres  of  land.    A  Uw  term. 
ACRE-MEN.    Husbandmen.   (Dut.) 
The  foules  up,  and  tong  on  bou^, 
And  acre'tnen  yede  to  the  plough.  Ldy  le  Freine,  176. 
ACRES.    The  town  so  called  ? 

Armede  hym  In  a  actooe«  with  orfhues  fulle  ryche» 
Aboven  one  that  a  jeryne  of  Jeree  owte  over. 

Morte  Arthure»  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  63. 

ACRE-SHOT.  A  kind  oflocalland.tax,or  charge. 
The  said  in-dikei  should  be  carefully  maintained 
and  repaired  by  those  dyke-reeves,  out  of  the  com- 
mon aere-ehot,  assessed  within  every  of  the  said 
towns.  Dugdal^t  Imbanking,  p.  975. 

ACRESTAFF.  The  plough-staff. //«A>e/.  Howell 
translates  it  le  curohr  du  coutre.  See  also 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Curette, 

ACROKE.    Crooked. 

Who  so  byideth  after  every  man  his  howse,  hit 
schalle  stonde  acroke,  MS.  Donee  52. 

ACROOK'D.    Crooked;  awry.     Yorksh, 

ACROSPIRE.  When  unhoused  gram,  exposed 
to  wet  weather,  sprouts  at  both  ends,  it  is  said 
to  acrospire.  According  to  Kersey,  the  aero- 
»pyre  of  com  is  **  that  part  which  shoots  out 
towards  the  smaller  end  of  the  seed.''  (Gr.) 

other  willhaveHhe  sprit  drowned,  and  most  of 
those  whidi  come  without  extraordinary  pains,  will 
send  forth  their  substance  In  an  veroepire. 

Aubre^e  Wilte,  Ropat  See.  MS.  p.  304. 

ACROSS.    (1)  A  kind  of  exclamation  when  a 
sally  of  wit  miscarried.    An  allusion  to  joust- 
ing.   See  All's  Well  that  Ends  Wen,  iL  L 
(2)  On  cross. 

When  other  lovers  In  arms  oorew. 
Rejoice  their  chief  delight. 

Surret^e  Comj^aint  o/Abeenee, 

ACROSTIC.    Crossed  on  the  breast. 

Agreed  t  but  what  melancholy  sir,  with  aerottie 
arms,  now  comes  ttom  the  Family  ? 

Middleton's  Wurke,  il.  179. 

ACROTCH.    To  take  up ;  to  seize.    Huloet. 
ACSEDE.    Asked.     (^..^.) 

The  kyng  Alesandre  aceede 

H  wan  sail  that  be.  Reltq.  Jntig,  1 .  30. 


ACT.    To  behave ;  to  conduct    S$sex. 

ACTiEON.  Shakespeare  has  a  dassical  allusion 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iL  1 ,  applying 
this  name  to  a  cudcold.  The  commentators 
have  not  noticed  that  Blount  remarics  it  is  so 
used  '<  in  a  waggish  sense." 

ACTE.  The  sea-shore;  also,  the  elder  tree. 
Philips. 

ACTILLY.    Actually.    Tim  Bobbin. 

ACTIOUS.    Active. 

He  knows  you  to  be  eager  men,  martial  men,  men 
of  good  stomacks,  very  hot  shots,  very  aetUme  for 
valour,  such  as  scorn  to  shrink  for  a  wetting. 

Webeier'e  Works,  11.  228. 

ACTON.  A  leather  jacket  sometimes  worn 
under  a  coat  of  mail ;  a  kind  of  tunic.  See 
Acietoun. 

His  acton  it  was  all  of  blacke. 
His  hewberke  and  hh  sheelde.         Sfr  GsiiHfie. 
To  Jerusalem  he  did  hym  lede. 
His  aetone  and  his  other  wede. 

Torrent  ^Portugal,  p.  9& 
ACTOURES.   Governors ;  keepers.    (Lat.Med.) 

See  glossary  to  Saber's  ed.  of  Wickliffe,  in  y. 
ACTRESSES.  In  explanation  of  numerous  pas- 
sages in  our  old  plays,  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve that  actresses  were  not  generally  intro- 
duced into  English  theatres  till  after  the 
Restoration.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  female 
characters  were  personated  by  boys.  There  is  a 
curious  letter  on  this  subject  in  MS.  Tanner  77. 
It  would  appear  .from  the  following  anecdote, 
written  in  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  o(  the  Count 
de  Grammont,  that  this  practice  was  continued 
to  a  later  period : 

It  Is  said  the  fleet  which  went  for  the  queen 
[of  Charles  II.]  stayed  six  weeks  at  Lisbon,  without 
any  reason  given.  Some  suppose  a  change  in  the 
queen's  person  was  the  cause;  to  which  William 
Davenant  alluded  when  the  king,  one  night  at  the 
play,  was  impatient  to  have  theplay  begin, — ««Sire,*' 
said  Davenant,  "  they  are  shooing  the  Queen  r 
ACTUATE.  To  put  into  action;  to  produce.  See 
the  Roman  Actor,  iv.  2 ;  florio,  in  v.  Attudre. 
ACTURE.    Action. 

Love  made  them  not ;  with  aetvre  they  may  be. 
Where  neither  party  Is  nor  true  nor  kind. 

A  Lover's  Complaint,  p.  240i 

ACUATE.    Sharpened.     (Lat,) 

Oryndyng  with  vynegar  tyll  I  was  fatygate, 
And  also  with  a  quantyte  of  spyces  aeuate, 

AshmottTs  Theat,  Chem,  Brit.  p.  191. 

ACUMBRE.    To  encumber;  to  worry.  (A.-N.) 
And  but  thou  sone  amende  the, 
Ttuurfor  majrst  thou  ocwmftred  be. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  96. 
Oil  of  Warwike  mi  name  Is ; 
Ivel  Ich  am  aeumhred  y-wis. 

by  of  Warwike,  p.  217. 
ACUNTRED.    Encountered.    {A.-N.) 

So  kenii  thei  acuntred  at  the  coupyng  to-gadere. 
That  the  knljt  spere  In  speldes  al  tD>schlvered. 

Wmiam  and  the  Werwolf »  P-  190* 

ACURE.    A  chemical  term,  applied  to  a  drug 
when  its  power  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
some  other.    Kersey. 
ACURSEN.   To  curse    (A.^S.) 
Which  Is  lif  that  oure  Lord 
In  alle  lawes  acurseth.     Piers  Ploughman,  p.  375, 
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ACTCB.    ABsize.    RU9on. 
A-CYDEN ANDYS.   Aside;  oWiquely.  Prwi^L 
Parp,  TheKing'sCoUege  MS.  reads  aepdiumde, 
,    and  Pynson's  editioii  aeydenam, 
A-CYNBN.    Toaatigii.    Pron^t.  Part. 
ACTSE.    Manner;  custom. 

An  halyday  tjl,  as  ys  the  a^f§§t 
Mea  to  go  to  Goddyt  wrryie. 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  /.  81. 
And  of  tb«M  bcrdede  bukket  alio, 
Wyth  bemielf  thy  mocb«  myido. 
That  leva  Crysten  mennyt  aeift. 
And  hauBta  al  the  newe  gyte. 

MS.  BodU  415.  f.  21. 
AD.     Hath. 

Lo,  hou  he  ad  me  to-rent, 
Mi  bodi  and  ml  face  Ipfchent. 

Tht  Seoyn  Sages,  480. 

AD  ACTED.    Driren  in  by  force.    Mmtheu. 
ADAFFED.  Daunted.  Junius  refers  to  this  word 

in  Chancer.    Urry  reads  adassid,  q.  t. 
ADAM.    (1)  The  following  is  one  oif  the  most 
common  early  English  prorerbs,  and  John  Ball 
took  it  as  a  text  for  one  of  his  revolutionary 
sermons.  SeeWrighf  s  Songs  andCarols,  songL 
When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span* 
Who  waf  then  the  gentleman  ? 
(2)  A  seijeant,  or  bailiff,  was  jocularly  so  called. 
See  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3,  **  Not  that 
^dam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but  that  Jdam 
that  keeps  the  prison.'' 
ADAM-AND.EVE.    The  bulbs  of  orckif  macu- 
lata,  which  have  a  fimded  resemblance  to  the 
human  figure.     Craven, 
ADAMANT.  The  magnet ;  the  loadstone.   Early 
writers  frequently  use  it  in  this  sense,  and  oc- 
casionally the  Latin  adamat  is  so  interpreted, 
but  not  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  6,  where  the  syno- 
nyme  is  '*  precyowse  stone,"  meaning  of  course 
the  diamond.  Cf.  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
ADAMATE.    To  love  dearly.    Mhuheu. 
ADAM-BELL.  A  northern  outlaw,  so  celebrated 
for  archery  that  his  name  became  proverbiaL 
Percy  has  a  ballad  concerning  him. 
With  loynea  in  canvass  bow-case  tyde. 
Where  arrowet  stick  with  mickle  pride : 
Like  ghosts  of  Adam  BeU  and  Clymme, 
Sol  sets  for  fear  theyn  shoot  at  him. 

]/A9ahanf»  Work*,  ed.  1673,  p.  991. 

ADAMITES.  A  sect  of  enthusiasts  who  are  said 
to  haTC  imitated  the  nakedness  of  A^m  in 
their  public  assemblies.  They  are  alluded  to 
in  the  Merry  Beggars,  ii.  1. 

ADAM'S-ALE.  Water.  Var.dial  Jamieson 
giTes  Adam*$ADmet  ^  similar  phrase  current  in 
Scotland. 

ADAM'S-APPLE.  A  kind  of  citron.  Gerard. 
The  nob  in  a  jman's  throat  is  also  called  by 
this  name. 

ADAM'S-FLANNEL.  White  mullein.  It  may 
have  obtained  this  name,  says  Carr,  from  the 
s<^  white  hairs,  with  wMdi  the  leaves  are 
thiddy  dothed  on  both  sides.     Craven. 

AD  ANT.    Daunt;  quench;  mitigate. 
Ageyns  heom  thy  wraththe  adant, 
Qtt  heom  mercy  and  pes  heom  graunt. 

K^ng  AlUauMler,  8853. 


ADARNECH.    Colour  like  gold.    IfoweU. 
ADARNED.    Ashamed.     Colet. 
ADARRIS.    The  flower  of  sea-water.    Howett. 
ADASE.    To  dazzle. 

My  clere  and  shynynge  eyen  were  all  adated  and 

derked.         Carton**  Dioar*  Fruitful  Ghoatly  Mater*. 

The  glittring  therof  wold  have  made  every  man's 

eyes  so  ada**d,  that  bo  man  should  have  spied  his 

fidshed,  and  fonnden  out  the  trouth. 

Sir  r.  ifore**  Work**,  p.  409. 

ADASSID.    Dazzled;  put  out  of  countenance. 
Beth  BOt  a^bu*td  for  your  imiocence. 
But  sharpely  take  on  you  the  governaile. 

Chaueer,  9d.  Urrp,  p.  106. 

ADAUDS.     In  pieces.      Yorkah.     To  rive  aH 

adauda,  Le.  to  tear  all  in  pieces.   See  Kennett's 

MS.  Glossary,  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  The 

Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,  12mo,  York,  1697, 

p.  89,  and  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue,  p.  4L 

ADAUNT.  (1)  To   tame.    (^.-iV.)    See  Rob. 

Glouc  pp.  61, 372 ;  MS.  Cott.  Nero  A.  x.  f.  4L 

His  flesshe  wolde  have  charged  him  with  fatnesse, 

but  that  the  wantonesse  of  his  wombe  with  travaile 

and  fastyng  he  adaunteth,  and  In  ridyng  and  goyng 

travayleth  myghteUche  his  youthe. 

Bob.  douc.  p.  4as. 
(2)  To  daunt.     Daniel. 
ADAUNTRELEY.     Same  as  avauntlay,  q.  y. 
At  last  he  upstarted  at  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
which  we  call  soil  of  the  hart,  and  there  other  hunts- 
men met  him  with  an  adauntrelep. 

Hawking  BngL  Drem,  liL  298. 
ADAW.  J'o  be  daunted,    ^tenser. 
ADAWE.    (1)  To  awake.    Palsgrave  has,  "  I 
adawe  or  adawne,  as  the  daye  dothe  in  the 
momynge  whan  the  sonne  draweth  towardes 
his  rysyng;"   and,  "I  adawe  one  out  of  a 
swounde."    Cf.  TroUus  and  Cresdde,  iii.  1 126. 
But,  sire,  a  man  that  waketh  of  his  slepe. 
He  may  not  sodenly  wel  uken  kepe 
Upon  a  thing,  ne  seen  it  parfltly. 
Til  that  he  be  adawed  veraily. 

Chaueor,  Cant,  T,  10274. 
For  thb  is  Spica  with  hire  bry3t  spere. 
That  toward  evene,  at  mydny3t  and  at  morwe, 
Downe  fro  hevene  adaweth  al  oure  sorowe. 

I^dgate,  MS.  Hatton  73. 

(2)  Down.  The  MS.  BodL  415,  £  26,  reads 
**  do  adawe,"  in  the  following  passage.  Cf. 
Cot.  Myst.  p.  294. 

Eutycyus  the  abbot,  hys  felawe. 
Herd  sey  hys  here  was  so  adaw*. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  27. 

(3)  To  kill;  to  execute. 

Some  wolde  have  hym  adatae. 
And  some  sayde  it  was  not  lawe. 

Richard  Co*r  d*  Hon,  973. 

ADAY.    In  the  daytime. 

For  what  thing  WUlam  wan  adav  with  his  bowe. 
Were  it  fethered  foul,  or  foure-foted  best. 

William  and  the  Wertvolf,  p.  8. 

ADAYS.  A  shorter  form  of  the  common  phrase 
**  now-a-days."  Eatt  Anglia.  In  the  follow- 
ing  passage  it  probably  means  the  same  as 
adatf,  q.  v. 

What  useth  the  corl  adapt*  f 
Hontes  he  ar  revayes  ? 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  85. 

ADAZ.    An  addice.     KennetVt  MS,  Glow. 
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ADDE.     Had. 

And  he  byhet  hym  and  yt  al  Kent  rer  and  ner, 
Al  that  Hengytt  adde  wule  wythe  kyngee  daye 
Vortyger.  Bab,  GUmc.  p.  281. 

ADDEEM.     To  think ;  to  judge ;  to  determine. 

And  for  rerengement  of  those  wrongful!  smarti , 
Which  I  to  others  did  inflict  afore, 
jiddwm'd  me  to  endure  this  penaunce  sore. 

Faerie  Queene,  VI.  viii.  22. 
ADDER-BOLT.    The  dragon  fly.     Var,  dioL 
ADDER-SAY.    I  dare  say.     Yorkth. 
ADDER'S-GRASS.    A  plant  mentioned  by  Ge- 
rard, of  which  the  generic  name  is  cynotorchii. 
See  his  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  205. 
ADDER'S-TONGUE.  A  description  of  this  com- 
mon plant  is  in  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson, 
p.  404.  IGerard. 

ADDER-WORT.    The   bistort  or  snake-weed. 
ADDICE.  (1)  An  addled  egg.    Huloet, 
(2)  An  adze  or  axe.    This  is  a  common  form 
of  the  word.     Nares  quotes  Lyl/s  Mother 
Bombie. 
ADDICT.    Addicted. 

To  studies  good  addict  of  comely  grace. 

mmmr/or  MagUtratee,  p.  173. 

ADDITION.  A  title  given  to  a  man  over  and 
above  his  first,  or  Christian,  and  surname, 
showing  his  rank,  occupation,  &c.  or  alluding 
to  some  exploit  or  achievement  A  law  term, 
frequently  occurring  in  Shakespeare. 
ADDIWISSEN.  Had  I  known  it.  North.  An 
expression  nearly  obsolete,  though  still  retained 
by  some  old  persons.  See  Marshall's  Rural 
Economy  of  Yorkshire,  iL  315.  It  seems  to  be 
merely  a  corruption  of  the  very  common  old 
method  of  expressing  repentance  for  any  hasty 
action,  had  I  witt^  had  I  known  the  conse- 
quences. The  following  extracts  give  forms 
of  the  phrase  very  close  to  the  provincial  term. 
This  dredfule  ded  I  drawe  me  tylle. 
And  alle  ys  tomyd  to  adiftayet, 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  51. 

AddUppet  yt  wylle  not  bee.  7U4.  f.  51. 

ADDLE.  (1)  To  earn.  North.  Forby  says  **to  earn, 

to  profit  gradually."  It  occurs  in  the  Townley 

Mysteries,  p.  195.    See  jidyld. 

With  goodmen's  hogs,  or  com,  or  hay, 
I  addie  my  ninepence  every  day* 

Richard  C(f  Datum  Date. 

(2)  '*  To  addle  his  shoon"  is  said  in  the  North  of 
a  horse  that  hSla  upon  his  back,  and  rolls  firom 
one  side  to  the  other.  In  the  South,  when  a 
horse  does  so,  he  is  said  to  **  earn  a  gallon  of 
oats." 

(3)  To  grow;  to  thrive.    Ea»t. 

Where  ivye  embraseth  the  tree  very  sore, 
KOI  ivye,  or  tree  else  will  addte  no  more. 

Tiueer'e  Fiee  Hundred  Points,  1673,  f.  47. 

(4)  A  swelling  with  matter  in  it.     Somerset. 

(5)  Labourer's  wages.     YorJtsh. 
ADDLE-HEADED.    Stupid;  thoughtless.  Var. 

dial 

ADDLE-PATE.    A  foolish  person.    Kent. 

aDDLE-PLOT.  a  person  who  spoils  any  amuse- 
ment   South. 


ADDLE-POOL.  A  pool  or  puddle,  near  a  dung- 
hill, for  receiving  the  fluid  from  it.    South. 

ADDLINGS.    Earnings  from  Ubour.     Yori$h. 

ADDOLORATE.    To  grieve.    See  Florio,  in  v. 
Dolordre. 

ADDOUBED.    Armed;  accoutred.    (J.'N.) 
Was  hotter  than   ever  to  provide  hlmselfe  ot 
horse  and  armour,  saying  he  would  go  to  the  island 
bravely  addombed,  and  shew  himself  to  lUs  charge. 
Sidne^e  Aremdie^t  p*  ^> 

ADDOULSE.    To  sweeten.    This  term  occurs 

in  the  dictionaries  of  Minsheu  and  HowelL 

See  Adulce. 
ADDRESS.    To  prepare  for  anything;  to  get 

ready.  {Fr.)  A  very  common  use  of  the  word 

in  our  old  dramatists. 
ADE.    To  cut  a  deep  gutter  across  ploughed 

land.    Salop. 
ADEC.    A  vinegar  milk.  HoweO. 
ADECOUE.    On  oath.  Perhaps  an  error  of  the 

scribe  in  the  following  passage,  the  other  MSS. 

readings 


By  a  token  tbou  me  trone, 
I  breke  a  solan  adeeoue. 

tU^teen**  RamancUt  p.  8. 

ADELANTADO.  The  king's  Heutenant  of  a 
country,  or  deputy  in  any  important  place  of 
charge.  Cf.  Middleton's  TVorks,  L  241 ;  Min- 
sheu, in  V.  It  is  a  Spanish  word. 
ADELE.  Added;  annexed.  So  explained  in 
the  glossary  to  Unys  Chaucer.  It  should  be 
two  words,  a  dele,  a  portion. 
ADEMAND.    The  loadstone.    This  form  of  the 

word  occurs  in  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  161. 
ADENT.    To  fasten.    Mhuheu. 
ADENYD.    Dinned;  stunned. 
I  was  aden^  of  that  dynt. 
Hit  stoned  me  and  mad  me  stont 
Styl  out  of  my  Steven.        MS.  Douce  302,  f.  12. 
ADEPCION.    An  acquirement.    (Lat.) 

In  the  adepcion  and  obteynyng  of  the  garland,  I 
being  seduced  and  provoked  by  sinister  enunsall 
and  diabolical  temptacion,  did  commyt  a  Cscynorous 
and  detesUble  acte.  HaU,  Richard  ill.  f.  3U. 

ADEQUATE.  To  make  even  or  equal.  Mhuheu. 
ADERCOP.    A  spider.    More  generally  written 
attereop,  q.  v.  Araneus,  an  adercqp,  or  a  spyn- 
ner. — StanhrigH  VocabulOf  sig.  d.  iL  Palsgrave 
has  addircop.    See  Prompt  Parv.  p.  16. 
ADES.    An  addioe.    Kennett. 
ADEWEN.    To  moisten ;  to  bedew. 

Thy  gracious  shourys  lat  reyne  in  habundaunce. 
Upon  myn  herte  tadewen  every  veyne. 

I^dgaUTe  Minor  Poenu,  p.  2S1. 
The  hie  hevynes  doth  your  grace  adewe. 

MS.  Mhmote  59,  f.  174. 

ADGE.    An  addice.    North. 

ADHIB.    A  name  given  to  the  herb  eyebright, 

in  Dr.  Thomas  More's  MS.  additions  to  Ray. 
ADHIBITE.  To  admit.  In  the  following  example 
it  perhaps  ought  to  be  adhibited.  Cf.  Rhomeo 
and  Julietta,  ap.  Collier's  Shak.  Lib.  p.  89. 

To  which  counsaill  there  were  adhibite  very  fewe. 
and  they  very  secrete.  Hatl,  Edward  V.  f.  13. 

ADHORT.    To  advise ;  to  exhort. 

Julius  Agrlcola  was  the  first  that  by  adhorting 
the  BriUines  publikely,  and  helping  them  privately, 
wun  them  to  builde  houses  for  themselves. 

8tow*»  Survatf  c>f  London,  ed.  1S9S,  p.  4. 
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ADIHTETH.    Adihteth  him,  Le.  fits  himMlf 
wHh. 
AdihUth  him  a  gay  weocfae  of  the  newe  Jet. 

Wright*  PoUtieal  Songt,  p.  399. 

ADIN.    Within.    Suaex. 
ADIR.    Either. 

It  b  agreld  that  the  nkl  Thomaa  Wrangwyih  and 

William  Wdle*  shalhe  eepteni  of  the  toghen  for  the 

said  cite»  and  that  adir  at  them  shall  haveU^.  to.  of 

the  day.  AnrfM"*  York  Raeordg,  p.  1S6. 

ADIT.    A  songh  or  level  in  a  mine,  generally 

made  for  drawing  off  water.    Derbysh. 
ADJOTNATE.    Joined. 

Two  Mmdy  princes^  together  aiSopnate, 

Ib  an  the  world  waa  none  theim  like  alowed. 

Hard^^M  Chronicle,  f.  IM. 
AD  JOYNAUNTES.    Those  who  arc  contiguous. 
The  adjective  a^oynaunte  occurs  in  the  Dial, 
of  Great  MoraL  p.  192. 

Sought  and  praetlMd  walei  and  meanethow  tojoine 
hlmadf  with  forefn  prtocei,  and  to  gre?e  and  hurte 
hda  ne^ibors  and  o^foynawfi/M  of  the  realme  of 
Ei^land.  Hail,  Henrv  VI.  f.  53. 

AD JOYNT.  A  person  joined  with  another ;  a 
companion,  or  attendant.  See  Daniel's  Civ. 
Wan,  iv.  69,  quoted  by  Nares. 

ADJUBIENT.    Help ;  succour.    Miege, 

ADJITNCT.  United  with;  immediately  conse- 
quent. See  King  John,  iiL  3,  and  Richardson, 
in  V.  Adjoin, 

AD  JUTE.  To  assist ;  to  help.  See  Ben  Jonson, 
as  quoted  by  Richardson,  in  v. 

ADJUTORIES.    The  arm  bones.    Vigo  tr, 

ADJUVANT.  Assisting,  See  Aubrey's  WOts, 
Royal  Soc  MS.  p.  109,  for  an  instance  of  the 
wOTd,  the  same  with  that  taken  by  Richardson 
from  Howell,  Diet,  in  v.  Je(fute, 

ADLANDS.  Those  butts  in  a  ploughed  field 
which  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  others ;  the  part  close  against 
the  hedges.    Salop,     [Headlands  ?] 

ADLE.  (1)  Unsound;  unwelL    Eagt, 

(2)  To  addle;  to  earn.  Skinner  and  Kennett 
give  this  as  a  Lincolnshire  form  of  the  word. 

ADMERALLYS.    Commanders.    See  Admiral. 
He  tende  aftur  lordyngyt, 
Fyftene  admerallpt  and  kyngyt. 
And  armyd  them  to  fyght. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ft,  U.  88,  f.  183. 

ADMIRABUST.  Most  admirable.  Accented 
on  the  antepenult.     York$h, 

ADMIRAL.  This  word,  which  the  reader  will 
find  under  other  forms,  did  not  always  imply 
its  present  acceptation,  but  a  Saracen  com- 
mander, sometimes  a  king.  According  to 
Kennett,  the  term  admiral  was  not  introduced 
before  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
See  his  Glossary,  1816,  in  v.  Martnaritu;  and 
Admyrold;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  5042; 
Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  38.  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester has  the  form  amrayl.  See  Heame's 
Gloss,  in  V.  According  to  some,  the  word  was 
obtained  in  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  from  Ernvr-ahna^  or  emir  of  the  water, 
which  readily  resolves  itself  into  the  other 
word.  See  Warton's  Hist.  EngL  Poet.  Introd. 
p.  czcv. 


ADMIRATIVE.  Minsheu  calls  the  note  of  ad- 
miration, the  admirative  point. 

ADMISSION.  An  admistion,  as  when  a  prince 
doth  avow  another  prince  to  be  under  his  pro- 
tection.   HoUyband, 

ADMITTANCE.  In  general  the  same  as  ad- 
mttffton,  but  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense 
'  of  custom,  privilege,  or  prerogative  of  being 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  great  personages, 
Ford  tells  Falstaff  he  is  a  gentleman  "of  great 
admittance,*'  See  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
u,  2. 

ADMONISHMENT.    Admonition.    Shak. 

ADMOVE.    To  move  to.    (Lat.) 

ADMYROLD.    A  Saracen  commander,  or  king. 

Tho  fpec  on  adn^trold. 

Of  wordet  he  wet  twythe  hold.      K^g  Horn,  95, 
ADNOTE.    To  note ;  to  observe.    (Lat.) 
In  thlt  mateir  to  hee  adnotod. 
What  evyl  conniell  withe  prynqn  maye  Induce. 
BrU,  Bibl,  iv.  204. 

ADNUL.    ToannuL 

Shal  uttlrly  stonde  voide  and  adnufUd,  accordyng 
to  the  olde  cuttume  therof  hadde  and  made. 

MS.  Bodl,  9  Mtu.  920. 

ADNYCHELL.    To  annihilate.    Seeanmstance 
of  this  form  of  the  word  in  Skelton's  Works, 
L202. 
ADO.    (1)    Done ;  finished.    Somertetah, 
(2)  To  do. 

I  wol  that  thel  toglthir  go, 
And  done  al  that  thel  han  ado, 

Romaunt  of  tho  Rom,  9080. 

ADON.  (1)  Adonis.  Cf.  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
iii.  722. 

For  thllke  love  thon  haddett  to  Jdon, 
Have  pitee  on  my  hitter  teres  imert. 

Chttueer,  Cant,  T.  2226. 

(2)  Done  away.    Cf.  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  29. 
And  what  with  Venus,  and  othir  oppression 
Of  hoosls.  Mars  his  venlme  Is  adon 

Leg.  of  Hwpei^n,  32. 

ADONNET.     A  deviL    North.    In  Yorkshire 
one  sometimes  hears  the  saying,  **  Better  be 
in  with  that  adonnet  than  out." 
ADOORS.    At  doors ;  at  the  door. 

But  when  he  sawe  her  goe  forth  adores,  he  hasted 
after  Into  the  streate.  Riehe'e  Farewell,  1581. 

But  what,  sir,  I  beseech  ye,  was  that  paper. 
Your  lordship  was  so  studiously  imployed  in. 
When  ye  came  out  a-doore  } 

IVoman  Pleased,  Iv.  1. 

ADOPTIOUS.    Adopted.    See  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  i.  1.    The  commentators  do  not 
furnish  another  instance  of  the  word. 
ADORAT.    A  chemical  weight  of  four  pounds. 

PhiU^. 
ADORE.    To  adorn.    See  the  Faerie  Queene, 
IV.  xi.  46 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  quoted  by 
Nares  in  v. 
ADORNE.  (1)  To  adore. 

The  tonne,  the  moone,  Juhiter  and  Satume, 
And  Mars  the  God  of  armes  they  dyd  adome. 

Hardynt^s  Chronicle,  f.  66 
(2)  Adorning ;  ornament.     Spenser, 
ADOTE.    To  doat ;  to  grow  silly. 
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It  fUleth  that  the  moste  wise 
Ben  utherwhlle  of  love  adoHd, 
And  §o  by-whaped  and  anotid. 

Oitwer,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  177* 

ADOUNE.    Below;dowii.   {A.-S,) 

So  lette  thy  grace  to  me  discende  sdotme. 

L^gtU9,  MS,  AAnude  39,  f.  27. 
And  when  the  gotpel  yi  y-done, 
Ajayn  thoa  myith  knele  odown, 

ConttUutUmM  pfMaacmrtt  p.  3ff. 

ADOUTED.  Feared; redoubted.  (^.-M)  Cf. 
Morte  d' Arthur,  iL  69. 

He  wai  con^otu  and  gode  knight. 
And  michel  odoiKeil  In  everich  fight. 

Qy  tuf  Warwike,  p.  120. 

ADOTNGE.    Going  on. 

Alle  the  whyle  the  turnement  was  adoimge,  the  wai 
with  Quei\e  Guenever,  and  erer  the  Quene  asked  her 
/or  what  cause  she  came  into  tliat  countrey. 

JTorto  4r Arthur,  i.  361. 

ADPOYNTE.    To  appoint.    See  Wrighf  8  Mo- 
nastic Letters,  p.  194. 
ADRAD.    Afraid ;  frightened.    (A.-S,) 
The  lady  wase  nevyr  so  adrad. 
Into  the  hale  sche  hym  lad. 

Torrmi  qf  Portugal,  p.  13. 
ADRAMING.    Churlish.    Kersey, 
A-DRAWE.  (1)  To  draw  away ;  to  withdraw. 
Awey  flro  hem  he  wold  a-drawe, 
Yf  that  he  myght.  OetovUm,  357* 

(2)  To  draw.  In  the  Dorset  dialect  we  have 
a-draen,  drawing. 

The  5eant,  tho  he  ley  hym  come,  hygan  yi  mace 
adrawe,  Rob,  Glove,  p.  207< 

ADRE  AMT.  Dosing.  This  is  the  provincial  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  Oxfordshire,  and  probably 
other  counties.  "  You  see,  ma'am,  all  this 
time  she  is  adreamt,  between  sleeping  and 
waking,"  applied  to  an  infeuit  The  phrase  **  I 
was  adream'd,''  for  **  I  dreamt/'  occurs  in  the 
City  Night-Cap,  act  iv.  Cf .  Webster's  Works, 
i.  139. 

I  was  even  now  adreom*d  that  you  could  see  with 
either  of  your  eyes,  in  so  much  as  I  waked  for  Joy, 
and  I  hope  to  find  it  true. 

Wits,  Fittes,  attd  Fancies,  1895,  p.  94. 
ADREDE.    To  dread. 

So  mightl  strokes  thcr  wer  given. 
That  strong  sehaftes  al  to-driven ; 
No  was  ther  non  in  that  ferrede. 
That  of  his  liif  him  might  adrade, 

Qy  of  Warwike,  p.  47. 
Ganhardin  seighe  that  sight. 
And  sore  lilm  gan  adrede.    Sir  Trietrem,  p.  288. 
ADRELWURT.   The  herb  federfew.  This  name 
occurs  in  an  early  Ust  of  plants,  in  MS.  HarL 
978. 
ADRENCHEN.    To  drown.  (^.-^.) 
The  see  the  shal  adrenehe, 
Ne  shal  hit  us  of-thenche.         Kyng  Horn,  109. 
ADRENT.     Drowned.      See  Rob.  Glouc.  pp. 

Ixxxiv.  39,  384. 
ADRESSID.    Dressed;  clothed. 
Of  vajme  glorye  excuse  me. 
That  y  ne  have  for  love  be 
The  bettre  odreMidand  arayed. 

Oower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  56. 
How  here  jelow  heer  was  tressld. 
And  hire  atire  so  wel  adreetid.      Ibid,  f.  225. 
ADREST.    Dressed;  adorned.    Somersetsh, 


ADRETNTE.  Drowned.  Cf.  Sevyn  Sages,  1486; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  198  ;  Gesta  Romanomm, 
p.  104 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  229 ;  Minof  s  Poems 
pp.  58,  60,  62. 

So  that  he  gan  to  swymme  forth. 

Over  for  to  wende; 
Ac  his  rociter  so  evele  he  oouttie. 
That  he  mdregnte  atte  ende. 

MS,  CoO,  IWn.  Oson.  57. 

ADRIANS.    Ariadne. 

The  plaint  of  D^aaire  and  Hennlon, 
Of  Adriane  and  Ysiphileo. 

Chaueor,  Cant,  T,  4487- 

ADRIHE.  Aside;  behind.  See  Jamieson,  in 
V.  Adreich, 

The  kyngls  doujter  whiche  this  syje. 
For  pure  abasohemenc  draw  hire  adrike. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  112. 
The  kyngys  doujter  woche  this  syjt. 
For  pure  abasschyde  drow  hyre  adry^t. 

Ibid,  MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  i,  6,  f.  6. 

A-DRINK.    Drunk.    See  the  example  quoted 

under  Anrnvje, 
A-DROGH.  Drew  away.  See  the  Herald's  Col- 
lege MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  quoted  in 
Heame's  edition,  p.  241. 
ADRONQUE.  Drowned.  Cf.  Rob.  Glouc  p.  430. 
Tho  fond  hue  hire  sonde 
Adronque  by  the  stronde.  IQmg  Horn,  988. 

ADROP.     A  species  of  aurichalc,  mention^  by 
Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Alchemist,  iL  1.   Ashmole 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  pp.  135, 
151,  333. 
A-DROWE.    Drew.    Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  307. 
Hure  swerdes  than  thay  a-drowe. 
That  wem  scharp  y-grounde. 

MS,  Aehmole  33,  f.  30 

ADROWED.    Dried.    Dewm. 
ADRY.    Thffsty.     Var.dioL 
A-DRYE.    To  bear ;  to  suffer.  {A,'S,) 

In  alle  thys  Umde  ther  ys  not  soche  a  luiyjt. 

Were  he  never  so  welle  y-dyjt. 

That  hys  stroke  myjt  a-drye. 

But  he  schulde  hyt  sore  abye. 

MS.  CanUib.  Ft,  ii.  38,  f.  218. 

ADULABLE.    Easy  to  be  flattered.    Mmtheu, 

ADULCE.    To  sweeten.  {Lai,) 

Not  knowing  this,  that  Jove  decrees 
Some  mirth,  t'aduiee  man's  miseries. 

Herriek^e  Work*,  ii.  47. 

ADULTERATE.  Adulterous;  felse.  Often  used 
in  the  latter  general  seme,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  adultery.  Cf.  Richard  III.  iv.  4 ;  Co- 
medy of  Errors,  iL  2 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
iv.  240 ;  Rider's  Diet,  in  v.  Aduiierine  for 
adulteroui  occurs  in  the  Mirour  for  Magis- 
trates, p.  85. 
ADUN.  Down.  Cf.  Wright's  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  p.  55. 
Sleilich  is  this  vers  i^ld. 

Hit  wer  harme  adun  i-lelid.      Reliq,  Antiq,  ii.  175. 
ADUNATION.    Union.     Taylor. 
ADUNCITY.    Crookedness.    Rider. 
ADURE.    To  bum.    Bacon. 
ADUSTON.    Adustion.    This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  Greene's  Planetomachia,  1585,  f.  11. 
ADUTANTE.    Kne? 

With  ther  coppentante 

They  lokc  adutante.       SkeUon'e  Works,  ii.  429. 
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ADVANCE.   To  grace ;  to  give  a  lustre  to.  See 

Tbnon  of  Athens,  L  2. 
ADVANCERS.  The  second  branches  of  a  back's 
bom.  See  the  Lexicon  Tetraglotton  of  Howell^ 
and  Avamten, 
ADVAUNT.    A  boast. 

And  if  y«  wyn,  make  none  MdtmwU, 
Fot  you  arc  rare  of  on*  yll  lenrauiiU. 

Play«  ealUd  thtMrt  PP. 

ADVAUNTOUR.    A  boaster.    PaUgrme. 
ADVATLE.    Profit ;  adTantage. 

In  any  wbe  to  do. 

For  lucre  or  advaifie, 

Ageynst  tbyr  kyag  to  layle. 

Sketton't  Work*,  ii.  439. 

ADVENTATLE.    The  open  and  moveable  por- 
tion of  the  helmet  which  covered  the  mouth, 
for  the  purpose  of  resi^ration. 
Hy*  miwmtmifU  he  gan  unlace, 
Hya  bed  he  smoot  of  yn  the  place.  OetovUm,  1153. 
ADVERE.    To  torn  to. 

And  doo  then  accompte  their  good  tervlee  had 
Cindy  out  of  rememberaunce,  whlche  ttirreth  theym 
and  other*,  fordredeandthdr  awne  tecuritiea,  tocdveri 
in  maner  In  way  of  alleglauDce  to  th  Erie  of  Kyldare, 
ocnyttlng  vele  nigh  their  hole  duetie  to  the  Kingia 
Uighnet.  8UU0  Paptr*,  U.  108. 

ADVERSACYON.    Contention. 
Dcayringe  lo  a  caatell  in  to  dwell, 
Hym  and  his  men  to  kepe  frmne  all  otfMrMcyen. 
Uard^ng't  ChronieU,  f.  65. 

ADVERSE.    Be  nnpropitions. 

And  leeyde  how  that  was  a  presage, 
Touchcnde  unto  that  other  Perse, 
Of  that  fortune  him  schulde  advert*, 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  73. 

ADVERSER.    An  adversary. 

M yn  adotner*  and  false  wytnet  beran  agaynste 
mo  say  that  they  hard  Prate  saye  that  I  shuld  call 
my  very  god  lorde  Chauncellour  knave. 

JrthmHogkh  xxiii.  46. 
ADVERSION.    Attention. 

The  aoul  bettoweth  her  ado^rtUm 
On  something  else.    Mvnf*  PhU,  Po*ms,  p.  894. 
ADVERTACYONNE.    Information. 

Of  your  good  herts  I  have  advertaepann*. 
Where  thorow  in  sowle  hoU  made  5e  be. 

Digb^  tfytteritt,  p.  106. 

ADVERTASHT).    Advertised.    North. 
ADVERTENCE.    Attention. 

Although  the  body  sat  emong  hem  there. 
Her  odMfttfnce  is  alwale  ellis-where. 

TroUtu  and  OeMide,  It.  698. 
ADVERTISEMENT.    Admonition.   This  is  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  in  prefatory  no- 
tices.   Cf.  Mach  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  I ; 
Harrington's  Nag.  Antiq.  L  46. 
AD  VEST.    To  put  a  person  in  possession.   See 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  Adheriter,  Jdietiir, 
ADVISEMENT.    Consideration. 

Thereto,  if  you  respect  their  position,  they  are 
•itnat  bi  maner  of  a  cirde  or  ring,  having  an  huge 
lake  or  portion  of  the  sea  in  the  middest  of  them, 
wbkh  Is  not  without  perill  to  such  as  with  small 
ad9i»emeni  enter  into  the  same. 

HarrUon*9  De$eription  o/BritaiH9,  p.  33. 

ADVITE.    Adult.     {Lot.) 

Fyrste  such  personcs,  beyng  nowe  advite,  that  is 
to  saye,  passed  their  chyldehoode,  as  wci  In  maners 
as  in  yerct  Sir  77k<M.  Elyot'*  Governor,  p.  85. 


ADVOCACIES.    Uwsuits.     (A.-N.) 

Be  ye  not  ware  how  that  false  Pollphete 
Is  now  about  eftsonls  for  to  plete. 
And  bringln  on  you  adooeaeiot  new  f 

TroUvs  and  Crottide,  il.  14G9. 

ADVOCAS.    Lawyers ;  advocates. 

As  shameful  deth  as  hcrte  can  devise. 
Come  to  thiae  Juges  and  hir  advooat, 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1SS85. 

ADVOCATION.    Pleading.    SAaJt. 

ADVOCATRICE.    A  female  advocate.    Eli^ot. 

ADVOID.  To  avoid ;  to  leave ;  to  quit.  **  Void 
the  bar^'  is  a  phrase  still  used  by  the  crier  at 
the  courts  in  Westminster  HalL  Cf.  Wright's 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  198 ;  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f. 
27 ;  Supp.  to  Hardyng,  f.  83. 

ADVOUCH.    To  avouch. 

Yet  because  it  hath  beene  by  us  experimented, 
and  found  out  to  be  true,  we  maie  the  better  adwmeh 
it.     S^nthuref*  Deteription  of  Ireland,  p.  30. 

ADVOWE.  To  avow;  to  plead.  See  Palsgrave, 
£138. 

So  that  I  male  sale  and  adeowe  that  never  prince 
bearyng  scepter  and  croune  over  realmes  and  re- 
gions, hath  found  or  proved  more  faithfuller  coun. 
sailert,  nor  trewer  su^eetes,  then  I. 

HaU,  Edward  IF.  f.  00. 

ADVOWTRY.  AduKcry.  Cf.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  216 ; 
Hardyng,  f.  194 ;  Supp.  to  Hartfyng,  f.  67 ; 
Percy's  Reliques,  p.  120 ;  Apology  for  the  Lol- 
lards, p.  78 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4954. 

We  gilTe  nojta  oure  bodyse  to  lecherye  {  we  do 
nane  advowtrjfe,  ne  we  do  na  synne  wherefore  us 
sulde  nede  to  do  penaunce. 

Jf^.  Uncoln  A.  L  17,  f.3S. 

ADVYSTON.    A  vision ;  a  dream. 

O  good  knyghte,  sayd  he,  thow  arte  a  foole,  for  that 
gentilwoman  was  the  malster  feode  of  helle,  the 
whiche  hath  power  above  alle  devyls,  and  that  was 
the  old  lady  that  thow  sawest  in  thyn  odvyuyon 
rydynge  on  the  serpent.  Morte  d* Arthur,  ii.  245. 
AD  WARD.  Award;  judgment;  sentence.  Spenter. 

This  poet  also  uses  it  as  a  verb. 
ADWAYTHE.   To  wait  for.  This  peculiar  form 
occurs  in  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  202. 
ADYGHT.    Dressed;  adorned.       {A.-S.) 
The  terys  ranne  on  the  kingis  kne. 
For  Joye  that  he  sawe  Bors  adyght. 

M8.  Harl.  S25S,  f.  105. 

ADTLD.    Addled ;  earned. 

He  has  adytd  his  ded,  a  kyng  he  hym  calde. 

Tmoneley  Myeteriee,  p.  195. 

ADTT.    The  innermost  part  of  a  temple ;  the 

place  where  the  oracles  were  pronounced. 

Behold,  amidst  the  adifte  of  our  gods. 

Green^e  Works,  1. 114. 

ADYTE.    To  mdite ;  to  write. 

Kyng  Rychard  dede  a  lettre  wryte, 
A  noble  clerk  it  gan  adifte. 
And  made  therinne  mensyoun. 
More  and  lesse,  of  the  raunsoun. 

Aidbonl  Coer  de  Um,  1174. 

ADZE.    An  addice.    iftiitAai. 
AE.    One ;  one  of  several ;  each.    North. 
AER.    An  ear.    Ecut. 
AEREMANC^    Divination  by  the  air. 

He  tempteth  ofte,  and  eek  also, 

Jerenumci  in  Juggement. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  185. 
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iESTIVE.     Summer. 

I  must  also  shew  how  they  are  likewise  ingendered 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  by  warme,  mttive,  and 
summer  shewers,  whose  life  is  short,  and  there  is  no 
use  of  them.         TapmlTt  HiHorg  ttf  SerptnU,  p.  178. 
AEWAAS.    Always.    North, 
AEY.  (1)  Yes.  Var.  dial 
(2)  Always;  ever. 

Oiriewtyng,  welle  y  wote, 
He  bare  the  pryes  iMy.  MiS,  OuUalb,  Ft.  i.  B,  f.80. 
AP.     Of. 

Fore  as  possebU  fore  soth  hit  is. 
With  a  tere  t^fthyn  ye.     MS.  Domet  902,  f.  19. 
AFAITEN.    To  tame.  (^.-M) 
It  nfMtelh  the  ilesth 

Fram  foUes  fUl  manye.    Pier*  PUmghman,  p.  991. 
A-FALLE.    Fallen.    Cf.  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  272 ; 
Gesta  Romanormn,  p.  472. 
Lordynges,  wel  je  wyteth  alle. 

How  Charles  the  kyng  of  Fraunoe 
Now  is  oppon  my  load  a-fttU«, 
With  pride  and  gtet  bobaunce. 

MS,  Athmole  3S,  f.  20. 

AFARE.    Affairs;  business.    Skinner, 
AFARNE.    Afar  off;  at  a  distance. 
Al  thay  wald  wlht  hym  qfitme. 

Qujf  of  Warwick^  MiddMtUl  MS, 

AFATEMENT.       BehaTiour;    good    manners. 

Theo  thridde  him  taughte  to  play  at  bal ; 
Theo  feorthe  qftitement  in  halle. 

K^g  jMMunder,  061. 

AFAUNCE.     Weber  conjectures  this  word  to 
meanq^Mce.  The  Bodl.  MS.  reads  ovatmce. 
By  anothir  mon  thou  knowest  ufaunee. 
And  by  the  steorres  telle  his  chaunce. 

Kiftig  Alitaundvr,  732. 
A-FAYLE.    To  fail ;  to  be  wanting.. 
Two  hundurd  knyghtys  take  the 
The  Lerons  boldely  toassayle; 
Loke  yowre  hertys  not  a-/i^le, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  178. 
AFAYTY.    To  tame;  to  subdue.  (^.-M) 
As  sone  as  somer  come,  to  Yrlond  he  gan  wende, 
Vor  to  t^fitift^  that  lond,  and  to  wynne  ech  ende. 

Rob.  Qlouc,  p.  170. 
AFEARD.     Afiaid.     Var,  dial.    This  form  of 
the  word  is  a  common  archaism.    See  Merch. 
of  Venice,  ii.  9. 
AFEDE.    To  feed.     Chaucer, 
AFEFED.    Feofed ;  gave  fiefs. 

Thei  lete  make  a  guode  abbey. 
And  well  yt  c^/VM  tho. 

jimi$  and  Amiloun,  9486. 
AFELD.  (1)  In  the  field. 

This  brethren  wendeth  q/hld 

To  witen  here  fe ; 
Ac  Josep  levede  at  hom. 

That  hende  was  and  tte.  MS,  Bodl.  652,  f.  2. 
Ant  hou  he  slob  q/ftlde 

Him  that  is  fader  aquelde.        Kyng  Horn,  997. 
(2)  Felled;  destroyed.  (j.^S.) 

That  lond  destrud  and  men  aqueld, 
And  Cristendom  thai  ban  michel  nftU. 

Off  cf  Warwik§,  p.  96. 

AFELLE.    To  feU;  to  cut  down.    (A.-S.) 
The  kyng  dude  onon  t^feOe 
Many  tbousande  okes,  ich  telle. 

Kyng  Atitaunder,  5840. 

AFENCE.    Offence.    Prompt,  Parv. 


AFEND.    To  offend. 

Thi  Ood  thou  schalt  nojt  qffmtl, 
Bot  bryng  thiselfe  to  good  end. 

Jf&  Douee  309,  f.  2. 

AFENGE.    Received.    (^..&) 
Seinte  Hartha  guod  was. 
As  je  hereth  of  telle, 
Hy  ^fh»g«  oure  Lord  in  here  hous. 
As  it  seith  in  the  gospelle. 

MS,  Con.  Trin,  Oton.  57. 

AFEORMED.    Confirmed ;  made  fast    (^.-iV.) 

Have  who  so  the  maistry  may, 

4/^ormed  fkste  is  tlUs  deray. 

Kyng  AliMounder,  7386. 
AFER.    Ahorse.    Northumb, 
AFERD.    Instructed.    (^.-AT.) 

And  hoteth  him  sende,  fer  and  neie. 

To  his  Justices  lettrea  hard. 

That  the  contrais  beo  ^/brtf 

To  frusche  the  gadelyng,  and  to  bete. 

And  none  of  heom  on  lyve  lete. 
. Kyng  Jliaaunder,  1813L 

AFERE.  (1)  Afiaid.    As  Tyrwhitt  does  not  ex- 
plain this  word,  I  give  the  French  original  of 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs. 
Mine  hert  for  ire  goith  ttfore. 
That  I  let  any  entre  here. 

"  Romaunt  nftk^  Rooe,  4073. 

Trop  yr^  suis  au  cueur  du  ventre. 
Quant  oncques  nul  y  mist  le  pid. 

L»  Roman  de  la  Rote,  3887. 

(2)  To  make  afraid.  (^.-Sl) 

Ye  have  with  yow  good  engynes, 
Swilke  knowe  but  few  Saresynes ; 
A  mangenel  thou  doo  arere. 
And  soo  thou  schalt  hem  wel  ttfere, 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  4104. 

AFERID.   Afraid.  (A.^S.) 

Ha  I  cowarde  herte  of  love  unlerid. 
Whereof  arte  thou  so  sore  q/Md, 

Gower,  MS,  Soc  Antiq,  134,  f.  107. 

AFERRE.    Afraid.    (^.-5.) 

jytte  sohe  that  is  ttfkrre  lette  her  flee.     ' 

Riteon'e  Ancient  Songe,  p.  77. 

AFERT.    Afraid.     (A.-S.) 

So  grysUch  thei  were  wrought, 
Uche  of  hem  a  swerd  brought. 
And  mad  hire  q/trrt  so  sore. 
A  i>nfnT^      «.  The  Kyng  0/ Tere,  All, 

A-FETID.  This  term  is  applied  to  deer  in  the 
follovnngpassage,  and  apparently  means  well  or 
foil  shaped.   {A..N.) 

And  wel  a-fstid  is  whanne  the  bed  is  wel  woxen  by 
ordynaunce  after  the  highte  and  the  schap,  whan 
the  tyndes  be  wd  growe  yn  the  beem  by  good  me- 
««*^  MS.  Bodl,  546. 

AFPADIL.  A  daffodil  A  common  old  form  of 
the  word,  found  in  Palsgrave,  Minsheu,  Florio, 
and  Cotgrave.  "  Flour  of  affadiOe'  is  recom- 
mended in  a  receipt  to  cure  madness,  in  an  old 
medical  MS.  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  f.  282.  See 
also  Archaeologia,  xxx.  382. 

AFFAIED.  Afraid;  aflrighted;  affected.  Zana- 
toft,  ^ 

AFFAIES.    Burdens.     Langtqft, 
AITAINED.    Feigned.    HaU, 
AFFAMISH.    To  femish  with  hunger,    ^tenter 
AFFAYTED.      Prepared;   instructed;    tamed! 
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He  hadde  a  clergon  yonge  of  age. 
Whom  he  hath  io  his  chamber  tiffkUmi. 

Qmoer,  ed.  1S3S,  f.  43. 
Hk  coohes  ben  for  hym  t^ffiaift^dt 
So  that  hk  body  Is  awayted.  ifrtd.  f.  ISO. 

The  jooge  whelpe  vhidie  is  tufted. 
Hath  oot  his  roaytter  better  awayted 
To  oouche,  vhanne  he  sayeth,  **  Goo  lowe !" 

09W9r»  MS,  8oe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  46. 
And  edie  of  hem  his  tale  ^^faytetA 
AOe  to  deeeyre  an  innocent. 

Ibid,  f.  61. 
AFFE.    HftYe. 

That  mcMer  4|^  to  wynne  theem  mede. 

Biltm**  Jndmti  Song*,  I  47. 
AFFEARED.    Afraid.    Shai,     Few  prorindal 

words  are  more  common. 
AFFECT.  (1)  To  love.    This  word  i»  used  both 
as  a  substantive  and  a  verb. 
Trae  worth  mores  few :  but  sure  I  am,  not  many 
Have  for  bare  Tertnes  salu  q/ffteferf  any. 

Wither'*  Jbu***»  p.  34. 
(2)  A  i>roperty  of  the  mind. 

Yea,  they  were  utterlie  Toid  of  that  tUT^t,  which 
is  naturallle  isgraHkd  in  man,  whidt  is  to  be  pitti- 
fttH  to  the  hnmbte  and  prostrate,  and  to  resist  the 
prood  and  obsUnat.  Holim*h*d,  Hi*l,  tfJr*Umd,  p.  K, 
AJ7ECTATED.  Aflfected.  ♦♦  A  stile  or  oration 
to  much  qfeettited  wyth  strange  words." 
Baret, 
AFFECTATION.    A  curious  desire  of  a  thing 

which  nature  hath  not  g^ven.    Rider, 
AFFECTEOUSLY.     Affectionately.     See  A/- 
feeimouMiy, 

After  hys  death,  his  life  again  was  daily  wlsshed, 
and  *i0bet*om*l9  emong  his  subjectes  dcsyrcd,  but 
wishyng  served  not,  nor  yet  their  desyre  toohe 
nosie  efllBcte.  Hali,  Edward  IV,  t,  61. 

AFFECTION.  (1)  Affectation.    Shak, 

(2)  Sympathy.  See  a  curious  passage  in  the 
Merch.  of  Venice,  iv.  1,  and  the  notes  of  the 
tommentators.  Parson  Hugh»  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  L  1,  makes  a  verb  of  it,  to  love. 

AFFECTIONATED.  Attached.  SeetheCobler 
of  Canteibnrie,  1608,  sig.  E.  iiL 

And  albeit  he  trusted  the  Englishmen  well 
iiKMigh,  yet  being  borne  on  the  other  side  of  the 
seaa,  he  was  more  q^bcNofurtmi  to  the  people  of  those 
peoriooes  there  sutject  unto  him. 

mHn*hed,  Hist,  qf  Ireland,  p,  65.* 

AFFECTIONED.    Affected.    Shak, 

AFFECTUALL.  Effectual.  Such  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Archseologia,  xxv. 
90,  while  in  the  same  document,  p.  89,  qfeC' 
huUfy  occurs  in  the  same  sense  as  qff^eetu- 
auMisf,  q.  v. 

AloMo  failed  not  with  qffhetmli  and  manifest  ar- 
gamcDtes  to  perswade  her  that  her  housband  had 
now  no  more  right  or  title  to  her  at  alL 

RieM*  Farewell,  1081. 

AFFECTUOUSLT.  Passionately ;  affection- 
atdy.  C£  Giletta  of  Narbona,  ap.  Collier's 
Shak.  Lib.  p.  10;  Harrington's  Nug.  Ant.  i  19 ; 
Writ's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  99 ;  State  Pa- 
pers, L  827. 

1  hare  sought  hym  desirusly, 
I  have  sought  hym  e^jj^Ktuo*!^,    Beliq,  ^ineiq.  ii.  157. 

AFFEEBLED.    Enfeebled. 

In  the  zestreJDiog  of  naturall  issues,  strengthening 


the  ^ffkebled  members,  assisting  the  livelie  forces, 
dispersing  annolous  oppilatioas,  and  qualifieng  of 
sundrie  griefes.  Harrimm**  Deec  of  England,  p.  21 4. 
AFFEER.  To  settie;  to  confirm.  See  Macbeth, 
iv.  3.  Affeerours,  says  Coweli  are  **  those  that 
be  appointed  upon  oath  to  mulct  such  as  have 
committed  fruilts  arbitrarily  punishable,  and 
have  no  express  penalty  set  down  by  statute." 
AFFBNDE.    To  offend. 

Lawe  is  nyje  flemid  oute  of  contr^. 
For  fewe  ben  that  dide  it  to  tf^f^nde, 

Oede**,  MS,  See.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  867. 
But  now  to  the  mater  that  I  be-lfore  mevcd. 
Of  the  gomes  so  gay  that  graoe  hadde  qJJUmdid. 
Depoeition  ef  Richard  IL  p.  21. 

AFFERAUNT.    The  haunch.    (ji.-N,) 

He  bereth  moo  tyndes  then  doiih  an  herte.  His 
heed  may  noht  be  wel  derysed  wlthoute  payntyng. 
Thei  have  a  longere  tayl  thsn  the  hert,  and  also  he 
hath  more  grece  to  his  ti^i^raunt  then  the  hert. 

MiS,  Bodi.  £46. 

AFFERDEDE.    Frightened. 

Me  thoghte  sdio  hade  no  powere,  for  the  Pasiyone 
of  God  comforthed  me  {  but  the  grysely  syghte  of 
hir  t^jl^rdede  me.  JT^.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  251. 

AFFERE.  (I)  To  belong.    (Fr.) 

He  was  then  buryed  at  Winchester  in  royall  wise. 
As  to  suche  a  prince  of  reason  should  offere. 

Hanfyng'*  Chronicle,  f.  106. 

i2)  Countenance;  demeanour.     Gaw, 
3)  To  terrify. 

The  flom  the  soudan  nam,  Richard  for  to  ejfere. 

Ijimgtofff*  Chronicle,  p.  187. 

AFFERMID.    Confirmed. 

And  whan  that  lawe  was  confermid 
In  dewe  forme,  and  alle  ^jf^smtid, 

Gower,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  60. 
Among  the  goddes  highe  it  is  tffbrmed. 
And  by  eteme  word  written  and  confermed. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2351. 

AFFBSED.  Frightened.  The  following  extract 
from  Browne  is  given  by  Richardson,  in  v. 
Pheeie,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  same  with 
fetyne,  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  158,  explained  io 
make  qfrtnd,  and  which  has  no  connexion,  I 
believe,  vrith  either  phee2e,  or  A.-S.  fesiaUf  as 
Mr.  Way  seems  to  intimate.  See  Feee, 
She  for  a  while  was  well  sore  qffiued, 

Browne'*  ShepheanT*  Pipe,  Eel.  L 
AFFICHE.    Toafllrm.    (A,'N.) 

Of  that  they  sen  a  womman  riche, 
Ther  wol  they  alle  here  lore  qfflehe. 

Qower,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  142. 

AFFIE.    To  trust;  to  rely.    See  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  5480 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  7347. 

AFFINAGE.    The  refining  of  metals.     Skinner. 

AFFINB.  (1)  A  rehttive.    Shakespeare  has  it  as 
a  verb. 

Howe  heynous  or  detestable  a  cryme  sooever  he 
had  committed,  treason  onely  except,  shoulde  like* 
wise  as  atfine*  and  alyes  to  the  holy  orders  be  saved* 
and  committed  to  the  bysshoppes  pryson. 

Halt,  Henrp  F/J.  f.  50. 

(2)  To  refine.    Skinner, 
AFFIRE.    On  fire. 

And  hir  to  love  liche  as  I  desire, 
Benigne  Lorde,  so  set  myn  hert  t^ffire, 

l^dgate,  MS,  Aehmole  39,  f.  12. 
AFFIRMABLY.    With  certainty. 

I  cannot  wryte  of  suche  a0irr*atty. 

Uard^g**  Chronide,  f.  58. 


APF  i 

AFFLIOHT.    Flight. 

or  tiM  gripe  he  had  a  tight. 
How  she  flew  In  t^UUgkt. 
Tunrmi  nfPortugoi,  p.  tt. 

AFFLIOIT.    Aflicted.    Maundetnle. 
APFOND.    Have  found. 

A  moneth  after  a  moo  myghtt*  bom  ^fbmd, 

Lyand  atyll  on  the  grownd* 

HuHttifng  tf  t/u  Hmv,  8S3. 

AFFONG.    Same  as  Afimffe^  q.  t.    This  fomi 

occurs  in  MS.  Arund.  Coll.  Arm.  8. 
AFFORCE.    To  strengthen ;  to  compel 

Gorge  upon  gorge  to  qffbree  hys  lechery  { 
The  looge  daye  he  spent  in  glotony. 

BochoM,  b.  T.  c.  8. 
Swa  tulde  we  do  agaynes  derellet  that  affurte*  thame 
to  reve  fra  ui  the  hony  of  poure  lyfe  and  of  grace. 

US.  Umcotii  A.  L  ]7«  f.  194. 
AFFORD.      To  afford  to  sell.      iVbn  patmm 
iantulo  vendertt  I  cannot  qffMl  it  at  so  little 
a  price.    Rider, 
^FFORE.    To  make  effective. 
So  that  thou  ous  tykerye  qffbn 
To  help  ous  In  this  dos.      MSU  Athmole  SS»  f.  27< 
Heete  and  moysture  dlrectyth  ther  passages. 
With  greene  fenrence  fqffare  yoog  corages. 

l^dgat^M  Minor  Poem»t  p.  244. 
AFFORME.    To  conform. 

Ye  serrauntes  that  wayte  upon  the  table. 

Be  ye  honest  and  dylygent ; 
To  hym  that  is  most  honourable 
4ffwm»  your  maners  and  entent. 

Boct,  cf  Good  Servaunitt,  p.  8. 
AFFORN.    Before. 

And  alle  the  Sarsyns  thay  a-slowe. 
That  thay  affbm  him  founde. 

US,  AshmoU  S3,  f.  9a 

AFFORST.    Thirsty. 

Not  halfTe  ynowh  then^  he  hadde. 
Oft  he  was  e^ffbrtt,     ne  Freremndtke  Boif,  iv. 
AFFRAIB.    Fear. 

But  yet  I  am  in  grete  qffixUe 

Lest  thou  sholdest  nat  doe  as  I  sale. 

AoiN.  <^fthe  AoM,  49D7* 
AFFRAMYNGE.    Framynge,  or  qffiramynffe,  or 
wynnynge,  Lucrum,  emohnmenium.    Prompt 
Parv.  p.  176. 
AFFRAP.    To  encounter ;  to  strike  down. 
They  bene  y-mett,  both  ready  to  etfrap. 

Faerie  Queene,  II.  i.  S6. 
AFFRAY.  (1)  A  disturbance.    (A.-N,) 
Who  lired  ever  In  swiche  delite  o  day. 
That  him  ne  meved  other  consdenoe. 
Or  ire,  or  talent,  6r  som  kin  ojfmy. 

Chtttteer,  Cbnf.  T.  5557* 
(2)  To  frighten.    (^.-iV.) 

Needles,  Ood  wot,  he  thought  hire  to  q^Voiy. 

ChoMcer,  Cant,  T,  8331. 
AFFRAYED.    Afraid. 

And  whenne  Kynge  Bdwardes  hooste  had  know- 
lege  that  Sere  Perys  le  BrasUle  with  the  Scottes- 
menne  were  comynge,  thet  remewed  ttam  the  sege 
and  were  q/^Voyatf.  Warkworth't  ChronMe,  p.  9. 

AFFRAYNE.    To  question ;  to  ask.     (^.-A) 
Byfore  the  amyral  thanne  he  goth. 
And  bygan  him  for  to  cUfroyne. 

MS.  Jehmole  33,  f.  SB. 
I  iufBhrajfned  hym  first 
Fram  whennes  he  come. 

Pier*  Ptou^man,  p.  347< 
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AFFRENDED.    Reoondled. 

Where  when  she  saw  that  crusU  war  so  ended. 
And  deadly  foes  so  IkithfuUy  qffrended. 
In  lovdy  wise  she  gan  that  lady  greet, 
Whldi  had  so  great  dismay  so  well  amended. 

Faerie  Queene,  IV.  ili.  50. 

AFFRET.    An  assault;  an  attack.    (Fr.) 
And,  passing  forth  with  lUrioos  a^Wf, 
Pierst  through  his  bever  quite  into  his  brow. 

Faerie  Queene,  IV.  iU.  ll. 
AFFRICTION.    Friction.    Boyle. 
AFFRODILE.    A  daflbdil.     Che$A. 
AFFRONT.  To  meet  fiu^  to  &ce ;  to  encounter. 
Cf.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iiL  2 ;  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
**  On  aflh>nt,^  £sce  to  face.    Ben  Jonson,  iv. 
51,  has  the  word  as  a  substantive. 
The  brigge  ys  of  fair  enUylle, 

On  brede  fourty  fete : 
An  hundred  knyjtes  wythoute  faille, 
Ther  on  qt^ront  mowe  meet. 

MS,  AehmoU  33.  f.  82. 
AFFRONTEDNESS.  Great  impudence.  Skinner. 
AFFULDEM.    Struck  down.    {A.^) 
Roland  is  an  haidi  man. 

So  strong  man  and  so  wljt ; 
In  no  batail  ther  he  cam, 

Ne  fond  he  nerere  knyjt 
That  ooys  a  strok  him  astod. 

That  he  on  him  leide, 
That  he  ne  q^Wdsm  were  wod, 

Onther  slowe  at  a  bndde.  MS.  Aakmele  33. 
AFFYAUNCE.    Trust. 

He  shrove  hym  with  grete  repentaunoe. 

But  of  Goddys  mercy  he  hadde  none  e^jF^munioe. 

MS,  HarL  1701,  f.  82. 

AFGODNESS.    Idolatry.    Skinner. 
AFILE.     To  file;   to  polish.    Cf.  Troilus  and 
Creseide,  ii.  1681. 
Whanne  he  hath  his  tunge  eJOUL 
With  softe  spedie  and  with  Icsynges. 

Qower,  MS.  Soe.  AnHq.  134,  f.  48. 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe. 
He  must  predie,  and  wd  qfile  his  tonge. 

Chaiteer  Cant.  T.  714. 

AFILED.    Defiled. 

Alas,  heo  saide,  y  nere  y-spilled ! 
For  men  me  deputh  queue  a/Ued. 

K^ng  AHeaunder,  1064. 

A-FINE.     Wel  a-Jlne,  in  perfection.    See  4fyn. 
For  no  man  at  the  flrste  sUoke 
Ne  may  not  fd  adoune  an  oke. 
Nor  of  the  reisins  have  the  wine. 
Till  grapes  be  ripe  and  wd  a^fine. 

Rom.  t^the  AoM,  3600. 
AFINGRET.    Hungry.     Cf.  Wright's  PoUtical 
Songs,  p.  342 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  133, 176, 
283,  403. 
A  vox  gon  out  of  the  wode  go, 
A^ingret  so,  that  him  wes  wo ; 
He  nes  nevere  in  none  wise 
Afingret  erour  half  so  swithe. 

RMq.  JnHq.  iU  878. 
As  by  were  on  a  day  sore  ti/^ngred. 
To  the  bord  by  sete. 

MS.  OM.  Trin.  Oxon.  67,  f.  3. 
AFIT.    On  foot.    North. 
A-FIVE.    Into  five  pieces. 
Sir  Gii  to  him  gan  to  drive. 
That  his  spere  brast  a-fiee.    Gp  of  fVarwike,  p.  305. 
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AfLAMING.    Flaming. 

The  ttiag  of  tonfoes  the  t^flmming  fin  doth  feed. 
Jppend,  to  W.  Mape»,  p.  991. 
AFLAT.    Flat    Bacon. 
AFLAUNT.    Showily  dressed. 
Al  ^flamnt  now  vannt  It ; 

BfSTe  wench,  caat  away  care ; 
With  layea  of  love  chaunt  It, 
For  no  coct  aee  thou  tpai^. 

Promo*  and  Qutandra,  L  2. 

AFLED.    Escaped. 

He  thokc  his  eares. 
And  ttook  grete  f earet 

He  thought  hym  well  qfUd, 

Sir  Thomao  More*  Work**,  15S7* 

AFUGHT.  To  be  uneasy.  {A,-N,) 
Upon  thif  worde  hir  herte  ojiight, 
Thynkende  what  was  best  to  doone. 

Oower,  b.  11. 
Tho  wai  the  boy  qfii^. 
And  dont  not  ipeke.  OetooUn,  191. 

A-FLORB.    On  the  floor. 

And  over  kereryd  with  a  pal, 
A^kr*  when  she  ttfmdei. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  Q,  f.  90. 
AFLQ5BN.    Flown. 

And  were  s/lo^on  grete  and  nnalle. 
And  eke  the  amerd.        Mi8*  Mhmote  33,  f.  41. 
AFLY5TB.     Same  as  4/liffht,  q.  v. 
Upon  hb  worde  hire  herte  nfiy$te, 
Thcnkende  what  was  best  to  done. 

Cowor,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  66. 
And  tho  for  fere  hire  herte  ^fi^t*.  Ibid,  f.  112. 
AFO.    To  take ;  to  undertake ;  to  receive. 
Thempereur  that  was  so  fre. 
With  hhn  G^  than  hulde  he ; 
Castels  him  bede  and  dtit, 
Oret  worthachlp  and  riche  fee ; 
Ae  he  thentf  nold  e^fo, 
For  nothing  that  he  might  do. 

Qy  <if  IVarwik*,  p.  94. 
BI  mi  Lord  Jhesos  Crist, 

This  message  khU  t^/b.  Ibid.  p.  133. 

For  nought  that  y  might  t^fit, 
Y  nfl  bitray  theri  Tirri.  Ibid,  p.  199. 

AFOAT.    On  foot.     Var.  dkiL 
AFOILD.    Fofled ;  casi  down. 
Felice  hadde  of  him  gret  rewthe. 
Gii,  quod  sche,  thou  lovest  me  in  tiewthe  I 
Al  to  michel  thou  art  e{/bild; 
Now  thi  blod  it  is  acoild.       Or  </  Warwike,  p.  90. 
AFONGE.    To  take ;  to  receive.  "  Afonge  hem 
who  so  afonge,''  take  them  who  will  take  them. 
Ct  Wright's  Middle-age  Treat,  on  Science,  p. 
140;  Bob.  Glooe.  p.  91;  Arthour  and  Mer- 
lin, p.  126;  Kyng  Alisannder,  606,  972,  7289, 
7534. 

Alas !  sede  seinte  Cuthberd, 

Fole  edi  am  to  longe  1 
I  neUe  this  schep  no  longer  kepe, 
4/bmg*  hem  who  so  «tfbng«/ 

MS.  ColU  THn.  0*on.  57*  f-  9. 
AFORCE.  (1)  To  force ;  to  compel    Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  789;  Rob.  Glouc  pp.  121,  323; 
Skdton's  works,  i  31,  308,  explained  to  mean, 
to  attempt,  to  exert  one's  self. 
Thoghe  men  aforcod  hym,  for  drede. 
To  aey  that  that  man  dyd  that  dede. 

MS,  Hari,  1701,  f.  25. 
For  jif  a  mon  qforce  hym  ay 
To  do  the  goode  that  he  may. 


Jit  may  his  goode  dedus  be  so  wrought. 
That  par  durance  God  aloweth  hym  nought 

MS,  J*hmol«  41,  f.  31. 

(2)  To  force ;  to  ravish. 

He  hath  me  of  vilanle  bisooght ; 
Me  to  q/bre*  is  in  his  thought. 

Arlhotsr  and  Jferijn,  p.  88. 

AFORE.  (1)  Before;  forward;  in  time  past. 
(ji.'S,)  It  is  used  in  the  two  latter  senses 
with  quick  speakers ;  especially  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  in  Norfolk.  In  MS.  Digby  40, 
f.  19,  is  the  proverb,  "  Hec  that  will  not  be- 
ware qfbre  will  be  sory  afterwardes." 
And  when  the  lyenas  hungurd  sore, 
Sche  ete  of  the  gryfiyn  more. 

That  t^fbr*  was  stronge  and  wyght. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  84. 

(2)  Gone.      So  explained  in  a  MS.  Somerset- 
shire glossary,  lent  to  me  by  a  native  of  that 
county. 
AFOREN.    Before.     Chaucer. 
AFORE-TUZ.    Before  thou  hast.    Yorkih. 
AFORETYME.    In  time  past.    Still  in  use.  See 
an  instance  in  the  DiaL  of  Great.  MoraL  p.  144. 
AFORE-YENE.    Over  against ;  directly  in  front 
of.    Somerset. 
And  sayid,  nece,  who  hath  arayid  thus 
The  yondir  house,  that  stante  afnrimt*  us  i 

TroUu*  and  Cr**eid*,  li.  1188. 

AFORNANDE.    Beforehand.    Pron^t.  Parv. 

AFORNE.    Before;  formerly.     West, 
AJbm*  provided  by  grace  of  Crist  Jhesu, 
To  were  y.  crownys  in  Yngland  and  in  Praunce. 
MS.  Hart.   2251,  f.  4. 

AFORNE-CASTE.    Premeditated. 
By  liigh  imaginacion  afbrnt-coMt*, 
On  a  night  thorghe  the  hoggis  sty  bee  brast. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  171. 

AFORRAN.    In  store;  in  reserve.    North.    A 

corruption  apparently  of  ({forehand, 
A-FORSE.    By  necessity. 

Than  flblle  it  O'jffbr**  to  ffllle  hem  afeyne. 

Depo*Uion  of  Richard  If.  p.  88. 

AFORTHE.  (1)  To  aflford.  (^.-5.) 

And  yaf  hem  mete  as  he  myghte  ajbrth*. 

And  mesurable  byre.        Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  199. 

(2)    Continually.    (^.-5.) 

And  here  and  there,  as  that  my  litille  wit 
JJbrth*  may  eek  thiolie  I  translate  hit. 

Oedev*,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  363. 

A-FORWARD.   In  front. 

Mid  thre  hondred  knyjtes,  a  dull,  that  hct  Siward, 
Asailede  Corineus  hymseif  a-/brward, 

Rob,  Cloue.  p.  17. 
AFOTE.    On  foot. 

Whenne  Adam  Abelle  body  fond. 
For  sorwe  o^/bt*  myjt  he  not  stond. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  8. 
It  felle  they  fou5ten  bothe  t^fbt*. 

Oower  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  II7. 

AFOUE.    Avow. 

Jake  aeyde,  y  make  t^/bue, 
Y  am  as  redey  as  thow. 

7%*  Frere  and  the  Boy,  st.  Ixvl. 
AFOUNDE.    Discovered. 

And  tho  the  Sarsenes  ^fimnd* 

Her  lord  was  slayn, 
Everych  to  fle  away  that  stouude 
Was  fcrly  Xayn.  Qctovian,  IGTO. 
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AFOUNDRIT.    Foundered. 

He  waf  ner  ttfomndlryt,  and  coud  none  othir  help. 
Chaucer,  «d.  I/ryy,  p.  609. 

AFOUR.    Over. 

This  men,  on  the  klnges  sond. 
Went  ^fow  half  Inglond. 

Jrthowr  and  Merlin,  p.  S4. 

A-FOYSTE.  In  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  7,  this  is  trans- 
lated by  Uridaf  the  meaning  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  that  work»  p.  163.  The  a  is  pro- 
bably the  article,  although  Mr.  Way  informs 
me  the  Winchester  MS.  reads  affytU, 
A-FRAWL.  For  all;  in  spite  of.  Svffoik, 
AFRAYE.  Fear;  fright.  Cf.  Prompt.  Panr. 
p.  175. 

That  other  rode  hit  waye. 
His  herte  was  in  grete  afra^. 

8^  Tnf^momre,  1382. 
AFRAYET.    Afraid. 

The  (teson  was  <tfra9«t,  and  ferd  of  that  fere. 

Rubton**  Romance;  p.  15. 
AFREED.    Afraid.    Derhyah, 
AFRET.    Fretted;  placed  crosswise.    {A,»N.) 
For  round  environ  her  crounet 
Was  ftiU  of  dche  stonJs  ^fret. 

Rom,  of  Rote,  3801. 

AFRETIE.    To  devour. 

Spedeth  on  to  spewen, 

Ase  me  doth  to  spelle ; 
The  fend  ou  <^firetia 

With  fleU  ant  with  felle. 

WrigfW*  Pol.  Songe,  p.  240. 

AFREYNE.    To  judge.   {A.-S.) 

But  evere  we  hope  to  Thin  goodnesse, 
Whanne  Thow  schalt  this  werde  afr^ne. 

HampoUfe  SHm,  Conec.  MS. 

AFRONT.    In  front.    See  Bemert. 

Least  his  people  should  be  assailed  not  onlie  ttfront, 
but  also  upon  everie  side  the  battels,  he  caused  the 
ranks  so  to  place  tliemselTes,  as  their  battels  might 
stretch  farre  further  in  bredth  than  otherwise  the 
order  of  wane  required. 

Holinehed,  HUt.  England,  p.  50. 
AFRONTTE.    Abreast. 

And  worst  of  all  that  Tundale  fand, 
4fronUe  unnethe  thd  myght  passe. 

Tundal^e  Fiiione,  p  32. 
AFRORE.    Frozen.     Somertet, 
AFROUGHTE.    Asked?     (A.-S.) 
The  bysschope  spake  withoute  Ciyle, 
Thoughe  he  were  nothynge  a/^roughte, 

MS,  Harl.  2252,  f.  114. 

AFROUNT.      To  accost;  to  encounter;  to  at- 
tack.  (A.-N.) 
An  if  a  pore  man  speke  a  word,  he  shal  be  foule 
afrounted,  Wrighfe  Political  Songe,  pi  337* 

And  with  Nede  I  mette. 
That  afrounted  me  foule. 

And  faitour  me  called.       Piere  Ploughman,  p.  425. 
AFRY3TE.     Frightened. 

Hire  herte  was  so  sore  «^ft^fp«» 
That  sche  ne  wiste  what  to  thinke. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  161. 
He  be-helde  jif  the  hinde  evel  hurt  were. 
And  fond  sche  nas  but  a-frii^t  for  fere  of  that  dint. 
WUL  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  100. 
AFT.    (1)  Oft.    Percy, 
(2)  Behind.    Generally  a  sea  term,  but  it  is  in 
common  use  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and 
occasionally  in  other  places,  in  the  sense  here 
given,  without  any  relation  to  nautical  subjects.  | 


AFTB.    FooUsh.> 

Hit  nis  hot  trewth,  I  wend,  an  e^f^. 
For  te  sette  nego  in  eni  crafte. 

WHghfe  Politieal  Songg,  p.  210. 

AFTER.  Afterwards;  according  to;  according 
to  the  shape  of.  "  After  that  they  ware,''  ac- 
cording to  their  degree.  So  in  the  Common 
Prayers,  **  Neither  reward  us  <^er  our  iniqui- 
ties,'* L  e.  according  to  our  iniquities.  The 
word  occurs  apparently  in  a  peculiar  sense  in 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  i.  40. 

Thoo  othir  ladies  e^/ter  that  they  ware. 
To  knyghtis  weore  dclirerld  there. 

K^ng  Alieaunder,  2S03. 

AFTERBURTHEN.    The  afterbirth.    This  word 
is  often  used  in  the  curious  depositions  relating 
to  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1688. 
See  Croft's  Excerpta  Antiqua,  1797. 
AFTERCLAP.  Any  thmg  disagreeable  happening 
after  all  consequences  of  the  cause  have  been 
thought  at  an  end.    Hartshome,  Salop.  Antiq. 
p.  303,  says,  «*  the  consequence,  issue,  result, 
generally  received  m  malam  partem."    Cf. 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  77 ;  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  94 ; 
Holinshed,  Hist  EngL  p.  197. 
To  thy  Arende  thowe  lovest  moste, 
Loke  thowe  telle  not  alle  thy  worste, 

Whatesoever  behappes ; 
For  whane  thy  frmde  ys  thy  foo. 
He  wolle  tdl  alle  and  more  too ; 

Beware  of  ttfterdappee  /     MS.  Laned,  782,  f.  100. 
So  that  hit  was  a  sory  happe. 
And  he  was  a-gast  of  ttfter^dappe. 

MS,  Deuce  236,  f.  14. 

AFTERDEAL.  Disadvantage.  Cf.  Reynard  the 
Foxe,  p.  149. 

For  otherwise  the  partie  ys  dryven  to  a  greate 

afterdele,  and  must  be  enforced,  to  his  greate  chardges, 

to  repaire  to  your  miOestie  for  the  same,  whiche  he 

is  not  well  able  to  doo.  State  Paper*,  iii.  460. 

AFTER-EYE.    To  keep  a  person  in  view;  to 

follow  bun.    Shak. 
AFTERFEED.    The  grass  that  grows  after  the 
first  crop  has  been  mown,  and  generally  fed 
off,  not  left  for  an  aftermath^  as  in  some  other 
counties.     Ojpon, 
AFTERINGS.      The  last  milk  drawn  from  a 

cow.     Var,  dioL 
AFTER-KINDRED.    Remote  kindred. 

Yet  nathelesse  your  kinrede  is  but  ^fter-kinrede, 
for  they  ben  but  lltell  sibbe  to  you,  and  the  klnue 
of  your  enemies  ben  nie  sibbe  to  hem. 

Otawer,  ed.  Vrry,  p.  153. 
AFTERLEYS.    Aftermaths.    Berks. 
AFTER-LONGE.    Long  afterwards. 

And  nfter-longe  he  lyved  withouten  stryfe, 
Tyll  he  went  from  his  mortall  lyfe. 

Raiq,  Antiq.  L  47. 
AFTER-LOVE.  Love  after  the  first  love.  Shak. 
AFTERMATH.  A  second  crop  of  grass.  Var.dioL 
AFTER-SAILS.  The  sails  that  belong  to  the  main 
and  mizen  masts,  and  keep  the  ship  to  the 
wind. 
AFTER.3ERNE.    To  long  after. 

God  grauntes  us  noghte  ay  that  we  for-pray,  for 
he  wille  gyfe  us  better  thenne  we  afier-^eme, 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.237. 

AFTIN.    Often. 

For  as  <n/Hn  tyme  as  thou  scorgediste  him  with  thi 
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panyriienMntcs,  tot  to  make  him  to  obeye  to  thi 
tfommmindmgnttt,  he  wolde  never,  hut  encline  to 
me.  Getta  Romtanorttm,  p.  196. 

AFTIRCASTE.    A  throw  at  dice  after  the  game 
is  ended ;  anything  done  too  late. 
Thus  ever  he  pleyeth  an  <n/Urem*i0 
or  alle  that  he  ichalle  say  or  do. 

G0wer,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  109. 

AFT-MEAL.   A  kte  meaL 
ladeede,  <iiioth  he,  I  keepe  aa  ordJnary, 

Bightpeoce  a  meale  who  there  doth  rap  or  dyne ; 
And  dyee  and  tardea  are  but  an  aoceeiarye : 
At  ttfUmnln  who  shall  paye  for  the  wine  i 

TTkynfie'*  Ite 6a/«»  p.  40. 

APTYR-PARTE.  The  behind  ride.  Prort^t.Parv. 
AFURE.    On  fire. 

He  Hoe  ys  raerde  and  grunte,  and  myd  tuch  emett 


That  the  eprong  out  myd  edi  dnnt  of  helme  lo  there. 
That  yt  thojte  myd  ech  dunt*  aa  that  heved  t^fHre 
were.  Jio6.  Gh%ie,  p.  306. 

AFURST.    Thinty.    The  two  forms  a-fyngrtd 
and  a-fiartt,  according  to  Mr.  Wright,  appear 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  dialect  <^  the  coun- 
ties in  the  West  of  England;  and  a  con- 
firmation  of  this  coi^ecture  occurs  in  MS. 
Lanad.  1033,  f.  2,  where  the  word  Jkrst  is 
giTen  as  current  in  WOtshire  in  that  sense  in 
1697.      Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  176,  283, 
529 ;  Kyng  Horn,  1120 ;  Affoni. 
A-firat  hy  were  for  weryneMe ; 
So  lore  that  nas  ende.      MS,  Cctl.  Trin .  Oson,  57* 
AFURT.    Sunen.     Wett. 
AFVED.     Had. 

Of  G.  win  I  now  lef  my  tale. 
And  of  hys  felaugh  tpek  I  sale, 
That  south  him  al  obout  { 
Of  bym  ^Md  gret  dout. 

Guy  <^  Warwick,  MlddUhUl  MS. 
AFWORE.    Before.    North. 
AFYB.    To  trust. 

In  thaym  thu  may  the  t^fye, 

QUM  of  Warwick,  Middl^ihUI  MS, 
Pon  ^flftd  in  hit  ttreynthe. 
In  bis  muchehed,  and  in  hit  leynthe. 

K^ttg  JHtaunder,  7351 . 
AFYGHE.    To  trust. 

Who  that  hath  trewe  amye, 
Jolifllch  he  may  hym  in  her  q/Vgft«. 

K^Hg  Jliaaundm;  47fi3. 

AFYGHTETH.     Tames ;  reduces  to  subjection. 

Deiiyns  they  nymeth,  and  ookedrill. 
And  tifyghtHh  to  hcore  wille. 
For  to  beore  heom  to  the  flod, 

K^ng  AHaaumder,  6583. 

AFYN.  In  fine ;  in  the  end.  {A,'N,)  QL  Soke 
of  Cnrtasye,  p.  21;  Seryn  Sages,  1106; 
Maitland's  Lambeth  Books,  p.  307;  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  334  ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  pp.  3, 
143 ;  Emar^,  913 ;  Launfal,  343.  On  com- 
paring Uiese  examples,  it  seems  we  should  oc- 
casionally read  a  fine,  L  e.  and  fine.  So,  '*wel 
a  fine,"  well  and  fine.    See  A-fine, 

AG.    To  cut  wi^  a  stroke.    North, 

AGAAN.    Against ;  again.    North, 

A-GADE.  In  the  following  passage  is  explained 
by  Ellis  *<  distracted,''  while  Weber  reads  a 
^ade,  a  gadUng. 


And  aalde.  Dame,  thou  art  agade. 
That  thou  moumeit  for  the  ded. 
That  mai  the  do  nother  god  ne  qued. 

Th0  Sen^n  Sagn,  2638. 
AGADRED.    Gathered.    Skinner. 
AGAH.    The  ague.    North, 
AGAIN.  (1)  Against ;  near  to.    These  senses  of 
the  word  are  not  obsolete  in  the  provinces. 
WhoM  lordthyp  doutlaa  wat  tlayne  lamentably 
Thorow  treeon,  oyoln  him  compaated  and  wrought. 
SketUm't  Works,  L  6. 
(2)  Towards. 

And  praide  hem  for  to  riden  again  thequene. 
The  honour  of  hit  regne  to  luitene. 

Chauetr,  CatU,  T.  4811. 
Scho  felle  hir  lorde  one  knees  agaiftw. 
And  of  hit  sorow  teho  ganne  hym  frayne. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  W. 

AGAINST.    To  ride  against,  the  king,  or  other 
noble  person,  signified  to  ride  to  meet.    The 
term  is  not  unfrequently  used  by  early  writers. 
See  Fairholt's  Hist,  of  Lord  Mayors'  Pageanta, 
p.  6 ;  Octavian,  1289. 
AGAINSTAND.    To  resist ;  to  oppose. 
With  cattelles  strong  and  towres  for  the  nones. 
At  eche  myles  ende,  to  agaifnatandt  all  the  foonyse. 
Hard^g's  Chroniete,  f.  63. 
AGAINSTANDANS.'  Withstanding ;  resisting. 
For  again9tatHkm§  thi  rigthand  fleghe. 
Home  thou  me  als  shit  of  heghe. 

MS,  BodI,  485,  f.  1. 

AGAINTH.    Against    North. 

A-GAME.    In  game.     Chaucer. 

AGAN.    Gone. 

The  day  hym  was  AU  at}  agon. 

And  come  was  nej  the  n^  MS,  Ashmole  33,  f.  30. 

AGAPE.    On  the  gape. 

More  scdemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  hones  led,  and  grooms  hetmear'd  with  gold. 
Daisies  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agap€. 

ParadiM  Lott,  b.  t. 

AGAR.     An   exclamation.      See  the  Exmoor 

Courtship,  p.  19. 
AGARICK.     The  fungus  on  the  larch.     See 
Gerard,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1965.    Minsheu  calls 
it  "  a  white  and  soft  mushroom.''    It  is  also 
the  name  of  an  Assyrian  herb.    Cf.  Topsell's 
Hist,  of  Serpents,  p.  46 ;  Clerk's  ed.  of  Withals, 
p.  113 ;  Halle's  Expostulation,  p.  21. 
AGARIFIED.    Haying  the  ague.    SuffbUt. 
AGAS-DAY.    Agatha's  Day.     See  the  Paston 
Letters,  It.  426,  quoted  in  Hampson's  Med. 
Kalendar.  iL  7. 
AGASED.  Astonished ;  aghast.  Shakespeare  has 
the  word  in  1  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 
In  this  cittye  all  aboute 
Was  non  so  steame  ney  so  stowte. 
That  up-loked  for  greate  double. 
The  were  so  sore  agased,       Chester  Pla^s,  il.  (A, 
AGASPE.    To  gasp. 

Oalba,  whom  his  galantys  garde  for  agaspe. 

Sketton's  Works,  I.  97<t 

AGAST.    Frightened.    North, 

He  met  a  dwarfe,  that  seemed  terrifyde 
With  some  late  peril!  which  he  hardly  past. 
Or  other  accident  which  him  agast. 

FaerU  Queene,  III.  ▼.  3. 
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AGATE.  (1)  Agoing ;  a-going.  To  «'  get  agttc" 
is  to  make  a  beginning  of  any  work  or  thing ; 
to  "  be  agate"  is  to  be  on  the  road,  on  the 
way,  approaching  towards  the  end.  See 
Hunter's  Hallamshire  Glossary,  in  t.  Cotgrave 
has  the  expressions  **  to  set  the  bells  a^ate^* 
and  *'  to  set  a  wheelbarrow  a-gate"  See  his 
Diet,  in  v.  Brimbaler,  Bromter,  and  the  old 
phiy  called  Lingua,  iiL  6. 

(2)  Used  metaphorically  for  a  very  diminutive 
person,  in  allusion  to  the  small  figures  cut  in 
agate  for  rings.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

AGATE-WARDS.  To  go  agate-wardt  with  any 
one,  is  to  accompany  him  part  of  his  way  home, 
and  was  formerly  the  last  oflSce  of  hospitality 
towards  a  guest,  frequently  necessary  even  now 
for  guidance  and  protection  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  In  Lincolnshire  it  is  pronounced 
agatehouse,  and  in  the  North  generally 
agaierds, 

AGATHA.  In  a  little  tract  by  Bishop  Pilkington 
called  **The  Bumynge  of  Panics  Church," 
8vo.  Lond.  1563,  sig.  G.  i,  **  St  Agatha's  Let- 
ters"  are  mentioned  as  a  charm  for  houses  on 
fire.   Cf.  Becon's  Works,  1843,  p.  139. 

AGATHRID.    Gathered. 

With  the  griflbn  come  foulb  fde, 
Ravtau,  rokit,  crowii,  and  pie. 
And  grmie  foulli,  agathrid  wele. 

Chatieer,  sd.  Urrp,  p.  188. 

AGAYNBYER.    The  Redeemer.   Prompt.  Parv, 
AGAYNE-COMMYNGE.    Return. 

For  wha  to  ever  toumci  one  the  rijte  hande,  he 
talle  fynde  many  obttades  and  grevances  that  lalle 
peraventure  lett  hit  agmifneeommirngf* 

MS,  Lintoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  40. 

AGAYNE-STANDE.    To  resist ;  to  oppose. 
For  no  reaone  ne  lawe  of  lande. 
May  noghte  ther  aga^tw^andg, 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  120. 

AGAYNSAY.  Contradiction.  Also,  a  verb,  as 
in  the  following  example. 

To  which  Rogiert  daughter  called  Anne,  my  mott 
derett  and  welbeloved  mother,  I  am  the  very  trew 
and  lineall  heyre,  whiche  ditoent  all  you  cannot 
Justely  agtt^nmtff,  nor  yet  truly  deny. 

HaU,  Htmy  VI.  f.96. 
AGAYNSAYYNG.    Contradiction. 
They  grauntyd  bym  hyt  aakyng 
Withoaten  more  agatfiua^png 

Richard  Coer  de  Hon,  600. 
AGAYNWARDE.      On  the  contrary;  on  the 
other  hand. 
Reken  agvtfnwards  how  these  princet  three 
Were  full  ungoodly  quit  by  thecomont^ 

Bochas,  b.  v.  c  19. 
AGE.  To  advance  in  years.  **  My  daam  aget 
fast,"  i.  e.  she  looks  older  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  Yorkshire  in  the 
sense  of  affecting  with  concern  and  amazement, 
because  those  passions,  when  violent  and  long 
indulged,  are  supposed  to  bring  on  gray  hairs 
and  premature  old  age.  The  verb  agyn  occurs 
in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8,  and  Palsgrave  has,  "  I 
age  or  woxe  olde." 
AGEE.  Awry ;  obliquely ;  askew.  North.  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  **  wrong,"  and  occasionally 
a  corruption  of"  igar,"  as  applied  to  a  door. 


AGEEAN.    Against;  again.    North. 
AGEINS.    Towards. 

Atgcina  an  olde  man,  hore  upon  hit  hede. 

Ye  ihuld  arise.  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1M77* 

AGELT.  (1)  Forfeited.  (A.-S.) 

Thei  he  had  i-wraththed  your  wif, 
Ylt  had  he  nowt  ogHt  hU  lif. 

Snyn  Saget^  686. 
(2)  Offends.    {A.^S.) 

And  huo  thet  agtit  ine  anie  of  the  Uke  heatei,  hims- 
•el  therof  vorthenckcw  MS.  Arundel.  A7»  f.  13- 

AGEN.  Again.  A  very  common  form  in  old 
works,  and  the  provincial  dialects  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  agamtt. 
Hartshome,  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  303,  gives  the 
meanings,  against,  contiguous,  by,  tovrards, 
when. 

AGENFRIE.  The  true  lord,  or  ovnier  of  any 
thing.     Skinner. 

AGENHINE.  A  guest  at  a  house,  who,  after 
three  nights'  stay,  vms  reckoned  one  of  the 
funily.     CoweU, 

AGERDOWS.    Eager;  keen;  severe. 
He  wrate  an  epitaph  for  hit  grave-atone. 
With  wordes  devoute  and  aentence  agerdowe. 

Skelten'e  Worke,  i.  411. 

AGEST.    Afraid;  terrified.    Exmoor. 
AGETHE.    Goeth.    RUeon. 
AGEYN.    Towards. 

Al  day  wentyn  tho  chylderin  too. 

And  tleych  fowndyn  he  mm. 
Til  it  were  a-geyn  evyn. 
The  diyldwin  wold  gon  horn. 

Songe  and  Carole,  x. 
AGEYN-BYINGE.  Redemption.  Pron^t.Parv. 
AGEYNWARDE.    On  the  other  hand. 
Men  mutt  of  right  the  vertuout  preferre. 
And  trlewly  labour  preyae  and  bwyneste ; 
And  ageynwarde  ditpreyte  folko  that  erre, 
Whiche  have  no  Joye  but  al  in  idtlneiae. 

l0dgaUfe  Miner  Poeme,  p.  84. 
AGG.    (1)  To  incite ;  to  provoke.    Exmoor. 
A  grudge ;  a  spite.    Northumb. 
To  hack ;  to  cut  clumsily.     Wilts. 
AGGERATE.    To  heap  up.    Rider. 
AGGESTED.    Heaped  up.     Qtlei. 
AGGIE.    To  dispute ;  to  murmur.    Devon. 
AGGING.  Murmuring;  raising  a  quarreL  Exmoor. 
AGGLATED.    Adorned  with  aglets. 

The  third  day  of  August  in  the  citle  of  Amias 

came  the  Frenche  Iiyng  in  a  cote  of  blacke  velvet 

upon  white  aatin,  and  tied  with  lacet  ablated  with 

golde.  HaU,  Henry  VIU,  f.  162. 

AGGRACE.    To  favour.    Spenter.    This  writer 

also  uses  it  as  a  substantive. 
AGGRATE.    (1)  To  irritate.     Var.  dial 
(2)  To  please ;  to  gratify.    Spenser. 
AGGREDE.    To  aggravate.    CoU$. 
AGGREEVANCE.    A  grievance. 

Unlctae  they  were  prodamed  traitors,  and  with 

aU  diligence  followed  and  pursued,  the  event  therof 

would  be  verie  evill,  to  the  t^greevance  of  good 

subJeett,  and  to  the  incouragement  of  the  wicked. 

Stanihursfe  HUt,  cf  Ireland,  p.  172. 

AGGREGE.    The  same  as  agreg,  q.  v. 

But  al  dred  more  lett  thei  geit  therof  harme  to  the 
toule,  and  tyraung  for  defaut  of  tretpase;  forthi 
that  In  twelk  the  tynne  aggregith  hi  retoun  of  the 
d^pr^.  Apology  ytr  the  IjoU'irde,  p.  4. 
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AGGRESTETNE.    A  siGkness  incident  to  hawks. 
A  receipt  for  its  cure  is  given  in  the  Book  of 
St.  Alhans. 
AGGRBVAUNS.      A    grievmce;    an    iiyury. 

Prtm^t  Parv. 
AGGKOGGYD.    AggniYated.    Pron^t  Parr. 
AGGROUP.    To  group.     Dryden, 
AGGY.    Agnes.    North, 
AGHAST.    Did  fiighten.    Sj^enaer. 
AGHE.    Oug^t. 

Wd8  9ih4  we  to  breke  the  bandee  of  covaytite, 
and  iile  to  dnde  that  byndea  men  in  syn. 

M8.  Coll.  Eton,  10,  f.  4. 
AGHEN.    Own. 

And  made  tnie  hyt  aghen  lyknet. 

M8,  CM.  SUM,  xviii.  6. 
That  tboa  destroy  thin  enlmy,  that  es,  he  that  es 
vis*  in  hia  aghtn  eghen.     MS.  Colt,  Eton,  10,  f.  19. 
AGUER.    Either. 

For  when  y  thuld  agher  go  or  ryde, 

Y  dyghte  my  herede  ryjt  moche  with  pryde. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  2S. 

AGHFUL.    FeiifoL    (^.-5.) 

David  he  was  an  agfi/^l  man, 
Tal  right  wiall  he  regnd  than. 

MS.  Qftt.  Vwpa*.  A.  iU.  f.  44. 
AGHLICH.    Fearfhl;  dreadfuL    (J,-S.) 

Ther  hales  In  at  the  halle-dor  an  aghlieh  maytter, 
Od  the  moat  on  the  molde  on  mesure  hygh. 

A|fr  Omwaifne,  p.  8. 
AGHT.     (1)  Anything.   (^.-5.) 

Whan  aght  was  do  ajens  hys  wylle. 
He  cursed  Ooddys  name  wyth  yDe. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  33. 

(2)  Owes ;  ought.    Cf.  Chester  PUys,  i  233. 

I  waa  noght  than  so  ares^ 
Ab  a  damysel  aght  to  be. 

Ywaina  and  Oawin,  7S4. 
A,  Lord,  to  luf  the  aght  us  welle 
That  makes  thi  folk  thus  f^ee. 

Tofwmlei/  Mv»ttHe$,  p.  59. 
W^  aghta  myne  herte  thane  to  be  his. 
For  he  es  that  f^rende  that  never  wille  faile. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  910. 

(3)  Possessions;  property.    See  the  Townelev 
Mysteries,  p.  11.    (A.-S.) 

And  ox.  or  hors,  or  other  aght. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpat.  A.  iU.  f.  38. 
Or  make  hym  lete  hys  wurldly  aghts, 
Or  ftendys  also  to  be  unsaghte. 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  S8. 

(4)  Possesses.    (ji.-S.) 

The  roan  that  this  pitt  aght, 
O  the  heist  sal  yeild  the  prls. 

MS.  Cott,  Vetpat.  A.  iii.  f.  38. 

(5)  The  eighth. 

Tlie  aght  es  a  matoter  of  lare. 

May  bete  a  clerk.      MS.  Cbtt,  Galba.^E,  Ix.  f.  70. 

(6)  Eight.     Cf.  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.   13; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1438. 

And  also  he  wrate  unto  thame,  that  thay  scholde 
make  grete  solempoytee  lastyng  aghte  daycs,  because 
of  the  weddynge  of  Alexander. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  1. 17,  f.  23. 

AGHTAND.    The  eighth. 

Do  your  knave  bams  to  drcumces 
Tlie  aghtand  dai  that  thai  are  born. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpat.  A.  Iii.  f.  16. 
Seven  dais  sal  wit  thair  rooders  duel). 
The  aghtan  sal  thai  olTerd  be.  Ibid,  f.  38. 


AGHTELD.    Intended.    (^.-5.) 
The  knight  said.  May  I  traist  in  the 
For  to  tel  my  prevet^ 

That  I  have  aghteld  for  to  do.     Setyn  Sagttt  3053. 

And  Alexander  went  Into  a  temple  of  Apollo, 

whare  als  he  aghteled  to  hafe  made  sacrifice,  and 

hafe  hadd  ansuere  of  that  godd  of  certane  thynges 

that  he  walde  hafe  aschede.     MS.  Une.  A.  i.  17,  f .  H . 

For  ur  Lord  had  aghteld  yete, 

A  diild  to  rals  of  his  oxsprlng. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpat.  A.  ill.  f.  8. 

AGHTENE.    Eight. 

Thes  are  the  agjhttne  vices  to  knowe. 
In  which  men  falleth  that  are  slowe. 

MS.  Bodi.  48,  f.  140. 

AGILER.  A  spy.  This  is  Skinner's  explana- 
tion  of  the  word,  hut  it  is  probably  founded  on 
a  mistaken  reading  in  one  of  Chaucer's  ballads. 

AGILITE.    Agile. 

If  it  be,  as  I  have  sayd,  mo«icrately  taken  after 
some  weightie  businesse,  to  make  one  more  frethe 
and  ttgiHte  to  prosecute  his  good  and  godly  af&ires, 
and  lawfull  businesse,  I  saye  to  yon  agalne,  he  maye 
lawfullye  doe  it. 

Horthbnok«^t  Treatitt  againtt  Dicing,  p.  A3. 

AGILT.    Offended.   Cf.  Arch.  xxi.  72.    (A.-S.) 
Ye  wtte  wel  that  Tirri  that  is  here 
Hath  agilt  the  douk  Loere. 

Gp  of  Warwike,  p.  209. 
He  agUte  her  nere  in  othir  case, 
Lo  here  all  wholly  his  trespase. 

Rom.  of  the  Rote,  5833. 

AGIN.    (1)  As  if.     Yorkth. 
^2^  Against.    Eatt. 
f 3)  Again.     Var.  dial 
(4)  To  begin.     See  Agynne. 

The  child  was  don  the  prisoun  in : 
The  maister  liis  tale  he  gan  agin. 

Tht  SetpH  Saget,  1410. 
AGIPE.    A  coat  full  of  phiits.     Coles. 
AGISTMENT.    (1)  The  feeding  of  cattle  in  a 
common  pasture,  for  a  stipulated  price.    The 
agistment  of  a  horse  for  the  summer  cost  3«.  4d. 
in  1531.    See  the  FInchale  Charters,  p.  417. 
(2)    An  embankment;    earth  heaped  up.    In 
marshy  counties,  where  the  tenants  are  bound 
to  make  and  keep  up  a  certain  portion  of  dyke, 
bank,  or  dam,  in  order  to  fence  out  a  stream, 
such  bank  is  called  an  agittment. 
AGITABLE.    Easily  agitated. 

Suche  is  the  mutacyon  of  the  common  people, 

lyke  a  rede  wyth  every  wind  is  agitable  and  flexible. 

HaU,  Edward  IV.  f.  23. 

A.GLEED.    Started  up. 

When  the  body  ded  ryse,  a  grymly  gost  a-gteed, 

l4fdgaUft  Minor  Poemt,  p.  116. 

AGLER.  A  needle-case.  It  is  the  tran^tion 
of  aeuar  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  a  Ust  of 
words  written  in  Lancashire  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

AGLET.  The  tag  of  a  Uce,  or  of  the  pomts  for- 
merly  used  in  dress,  and  which  was  often  cut 
into  the  shape  of  little  images.  A  little  plate 
of  any  metal  was  ca]  led  an  aglet.  Cf.  Coventry 
Mysteries,  p.  241 ;  Spanish  Tragedy,  iv.  4 ; 
Cunningham's  Revels  Accounts,  p.  42 ;  Baret's 
Alvearie,  in  v.  Mr.  Way  tells  us  the  word  pro- 
perly denotes  the  tag,  but  is  often  used  to  sig- 
nify the  lace  to  which  it  was  attached.    See 
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Prompt.  Panr.  p.  8.    Mr.  Hartshorne,  Salop. 
Antiq.  p.  303,  says,  "  a  spangle,  the  gold  or 
silver  tinsel  ornamenting  the  dr^  of  a  show- 
man or  rope  dancer." 
AGLET-BABY.  A  diminutive  being,  not  exceed- 
ing in  size  the  tag  of  a  point.    See  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  L  2. 
AGLETS.    The  catkins  of  the  hazel  are  called 
offleta  in  Gerard's  Herbal,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1439. 
Kersey  gives  them  the  more  generic  interpre- 
tation of  anihera.     See  Higins'  Nomendator, 
p.  142. 
AGLOTYE.    To  glut ;  to  satisfy. 
To  maken  with  papelotet 
To  aglotye  with  here  gurle* 
That  greden  aftur  fode.     Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  589. 
AGLUTTYD.    Choked. 

And  whan  the  it  waking,  she  anayeth  to  put  over 
at  thentring,  and  it  it  tigluttpd  and  kdyd  wyth  the 
glctte  that  the  hath  engendered. 

Book  <^8t,  JtUtu,  tig.  C.  U. 

AGLYFTE.    Frightened. 
At  he  ttode  to  tore  agijufte, 
Hyt  ry5t  hand  up  he  lyfte.    MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  84. 
AGNAIL.    A  hang-nail,  either  on  the  finger  or 
toe.   Palsgrave  has  *'  agnayle  upon  one's  too,'' 
Cf.  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Agaum;    Florio,  in  v. 
GMdndole;    Minsheu,  in  v.      In  MS.  Med. 
Line  f.  300,  is  a  receipt  "  for  agnayU  one 
mans  fete  or  womans."  (A,'S.) 
AGNATION.    Kindred   by  the   father's   side. 

Minaheu, 
AGNES-DAY.    On  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes  many 
divinations  were  practised  by  maids  to  discover 
their  future  husbands.  Aubrey,  p.  136,  directs 
that  *'  on  St.  Agnes's  night  take  a  row  of  pins, 
and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after  another,  saying 
a  paternoster,  sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve,  and 
you  wiU  dream  of  him  or  her  you  shall  marry." 
And  on  tweet  St.  Anna't  night. 
Feed  them  with  a  promited  tight ; 
Some  of  hutbandt,  tome  of  lovert, 
Which  an  empty  dream  ditcovert. 

Ben  Jonaon*9  Satjfr$  1003. 

Brand,  who  gives  these  lines  without  a  refer- 
ence, reads  **  St.  Agnes"  in  the  first  line,  which 
is,  I  believe,  Aubrey's  emendation.     Annes, 
or  Agnes,  was  a  virgin  who  refused  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  son  of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  as 
she  was,  she  said,  espoused  to  Christ.    See 
Becon's  Works,  p.  139;    Keightley's   Fairy 
Mythology,  ii.  143. 
AGNITION.    An  acknowledgment.    Miege. 
AGNIZE.    To  acknowledge;   to  confess.     See 
Othello,  i  3 ;  Hawkins'  EngL  Dram.  L  258, 
268 ;  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  146. 
AGNOMINATE.    To  name;  to  designate  fit>m 
any  meritorious  action.    See  Locrine,  iiL  3. 
Minsheu  explains  agnomination  to  be  a  "  sur- 
name that  one  obtaineth  for  any  act,  also  the 
name  of  an  house  that  a  man  commeth  of." 
A-GO.  (1)  Gone;  passed  away.    Somerset. 
Of  felonl  hi  ne  Uketh  hede, 
Al  thillc  tretpat  it  a-fo. 

Wrighf*  Pol.  Songt,  p.  197. 
To  mete  with  Cocke  they  asked  how  to  do, 
And  I  tolde  them  he  wat  a-go. 

Coeke  Loreltoi  Bote,  p.  14. 


(2)  To  go.    Cf.  MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  4. 
Wolde  je  beleve  my  wrdyt  at  y, 
Hyt  thulde  a-go  and  tokun  ky. 

MS.  Bodl.  415. 
A-GOD-CHEELD.    God  shield  you !    Pegge. 
AGON.    Gone;  past.    Weet.    Ct  Harrowing  of 
Hen,  p.  15 ;  Wright's  PoUtical  Songs,  p.  149 ; 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  123 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.T. 
2338 ;  Constitutions  of  Masonry,  p.  24. 
Of  brat,  of  tilrer,  and  of  golde. 
The  world  it  pattid  and  agone* 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  184,  f.  36. 
Go  and  lokt  wele  to  that  atone, 
TyU  the  thyrd  dey  be  agone. 

MS.  AOunole  61,  f.  139. 
AGONE.    Ago.     Var.diaL 

At,  a  whUe  agone,  they  made  me,  yea  me,  to  mit- 
take  an  honest  sealout  purtuivant  for  a  temlnary. 
Barth.  Fair,  U.  1. 

AGONIOUS.  Agonizing;  fuU  of  agony.  Fabiofu 
AGONIST.  A  champion;  a  prize-fighter.  Rider, 
AGONIZE.    To  fight  in  the  ring.    Min$Meu. 
A-GONNE.    Togo. 

Syr  Key  arote  uppon  the  morrowne. 
And  toke  hit  hon,  and  wolde  a-gomne. 

Str  Qaiaatme,  p.  lUl. 
AGOO.    (1)  Ago;  since.    Dorset. 
(2)  Gone.    Somerset. 

Evyr  lere  in  thame,  and  that  it  al  my  woo, 
Farewele,  Fortune !  my  Joye  it  al  agoo! 

L^dgate^e  Minor  Poem*,  p.  44. 

AGOOD.    In  good  earnest ;  heartfly. 

The  world  laughed  ogtNNi  at  thete  Jettt,  though,  to 
tay  tooth,  thee  could  hardly  affbrd  it,  for  feare  of 
writhing  her  tweet  favour. 

Jmirn**  NeetiifNinnie*,  1008. 
AGORE.    Gory? 

And  of  hit  hanberk  agore. 

And  of  hit  aketoun  a  fot  and  more. 

Arthow  and  Merlin,  p.  837. 

A-GOTH.    Passes  away. 

Be  the  lef.  other  be  the  loth, 
Thit  worldee  wele  al  a-goth.     Reliq.  Antiq.  U  160. 
AGRADE.    To  be  pleased  with.     See  Florio, 

in  T.  Gradire. 
AGRAMEDE.    Angered.    {A.'S.) 
Lybeauut  was  tore  atchared. 
And  yn  hyt  borte  agramede. 
Tot  he  hadde  y-lore  hyt  tworde. 

Lt^teau*  Dieeomua,  1916. 
AGRASTE.   Showed  grace  and  favour.  Spenser. 
AGRAUNTE.     Satiated  with.    {A.^N.) 
Thoghe  every  day  a  man  hyt  haunte, 
3yt  wyl  no  man  be  hyt  agraunte. 

MS.  Bom.  415. 

AGRAYDE.    To  dress,  to  decorate. 
Thyn  halle  agrapde,  and  hele  the  wallea 
With  clodet,  and  wyth  ryche  pallet.      Lown/bl,  901. 
AGRAZING.    '*  To  send  agrazing,"  seems  to  be 
a  phrase  applied  to  the  dismissal  of  a  servant. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Envoyer. 
AGR&     (1)  In  good  part;  kindly.  (A.-N.) 
Whom  I  nc  founde  fhmard,  ne  f(dl. 
But  toke  agri  all  whole  my  plaie. 

Rom.  of  the  Boee,  43491 
(2)  Kind.    {A.>N.) 

Be  mercyfulle,  agri,  take  parte,  and  tumwbat  pardoone, 

Dltdeyne  nott  to  help  ut,  kepe  you  ttome  dlscencioune. 

MS.  Harl.  JAM,  f.  35. 
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(3)  To  plei^9e.    Some  editions  read  angre  in  the 
following  passage : 
If  harme  mgrt  me,  wherto  plaine  I  thenne. 

Tniiut  and  OttckU,  i.  410. 

AGREABILITE.      Easiness  of  temper;    eqna- 

mmity.    See  Unys  Chaucer,  p.  369. 
AGRBAGE.    To  aUege. 

Neither  dyd  I  ever  pat  in  queetioii  yf  I  iboulde 
doe  yea  right,  as  you  appcare  to  agrmge,  but  <m]ye 
what  waa  the  ndynarye  Judgement. 

Bgmrton  Paptr§,  p.  226. 

AGREAT.  Altogether.    To  take  a  work  agreaif 

b  to  take  the  whole  work  altogether  at  a  price. 

See   Baret's  Alvearie,  and  Bloont's  Glosso- 

graphia,  in  t. 

AGREEABLE.   Assenting  to  any  proposaL   Var, 

diaL 
AGREEABLY.  In  an  uniform  manner ;  perfectly 
alike. 
At  last  he  met  two  knights  to  him  unknowne* 
The  which  were  armed  both  iigruabtjf. 

VuerU  QvM»«,  VI.  tU.  3. 

A^^REP.    In  grief.  Cf.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7573. 
He  daaadieth  forth  overward, 
Thco  othres  comen  afterward : 
He  aoughte  his  knyghtis  in  mescfaef. 
He  tok  hit  in  heorte  a^gnf. 

K^ng  AH$aunder,  3785. 
And,  nece  mine,  ne  take  it  nat  a-grtift, 

Troiiw  and  Creseide,  iii.  864. 
Madame,  takes  not  a-greve 
A  thyng  that  y  yow  say.        Sir  Degrevant,  467* 
AGREO.    To  augment ;  to  aggravate. 
And  sonie  tooges  venemous  of  nature. 
Whan  they  perceyre  that  a  prince  is  mered. 
To  agr^  hys  yre  do  their  busy  cure. 

Bocha*,  b.  Ui.  c.  20. 
Of  raTyne  and  of  sacrilege, 
Whldtt  maketh  the  conscience  agrtggt, 

Gowtr,  MS,  Soe.  ^ntiq.  134,  f.  175. 
That  5e  my^toi  my  gref  thus  have  breggid. 
As  je  have  done,  so  sore  I  was  agrtggid, 

Ocel€V0,  MS.  ibUL  f.  234. 

AGREMED.    Vexed.  See  Jgramede, 
Ac  the  douk  anon  up  stert. 
As  he  that  was  agremed  in  hert. 

Cy  of  VFaruHke,  p.  84. 
AGRESSE.    To  approach.  (Lot,) 
Bebolde,  1  see  him  now  agnut» 
And  enter  into  place. 

Hawkiruf$  EngU  Dram,  i.  258. 

A-GRET.    In  sorrow.  (A.-S.) 
And  gilT  je  holde  us  a-gret, 
Shall  I  never  ete  mete.       5{r  Degrevant,  1768. 
AGRETHED.    Dressed ;  prepared.   (A.-S,) 
Clothed  ful  komly  for  ani  kud  kinges  cone. 
In  gode  clothes  of  gold  agrethed  ful  riche. 

William  and  the  Werwo{f,  p.  3. 

AGREVE.  To  grieve  any  one;  to  vex.  Cf. 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  pp.  188, 189 ;  Har- 
dyng's  Chronicle,  f.  102 ;  Holinshed,  Hist,  of 
Irdand,  p.  80 ;  The  Basyn,  xvii. ;  Gy  of  War- 
wike,  pp.  295,  318 ;  Coventry  Mysteries,  p. 
41 ;  Morte  d'Arthur.  i.  9,  377 ;  Hartshome's 
Met  Tales,  p.  189 ;  Arch.  xxi.  71. 
Syr  Befyse  therof  was  agrevyd. 
And  as  swythe  smote  of  his  hedd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  123. 
lie  was  agretjtd  and  nye  owte  of  wyt.     Ibid.  f.  247. 


AGRIOT.  A  tart  cherry.  HowelL 
AGRIPPA.  Apparently  the  name  of  a  herh.  It 
is  mentioned  in  a  recipe  for  the  stone  in  MS. 
Line.  Med.  f.  298. 
AGRISE.  To  terrify ;  to  disfigure ;  to  be  terri- 
fied. It  is  both  an  active  and  a  neuter  verb. 
Cf.  Brit.  BibL  L  304 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  331 ;  Gy 
of  Warwike,  p.  245:  Florio  in  v.  Legdre; 
Plowman's  Tale,  2300 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
ii.  1435. 

Other  bringe  him  in  such  turmentes 
That  he  ther-of  agrine, 

MS,  Coll,  Trin.  Oton.  67. 
Thys  man  for  fere  wax  sore  ogrpe^t 
He  spak  whan  he  was  rysyn.  MS,  BodL  425. 

In  the  ende  of  hervyst  wynde  shalle  rise. 
And  whete  shalle  in  the  felde  agriee. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  77. 

AGROMED.  Angered.  (^.-5.) 

The  kyng  wes  ful  sore  agromed. 
Ant  of  ys  wordes  suithe  aschoraed. 

Chronicle  ef  ^gland,  883. 
AGROPE.    To  gpope ;  to  search  out. 
For  who  so  wele  it  wel  agrope. 
To  hem  bilongeth  alle  Europe. 

Qower,  MS.  Soe.  Antig.  134,  f.  173. 

In  love  agropeth  oute  the  sore.         Ibid.  f.  144. 

AGROS.   Shuddered ;  trembled ;  was  affrighted. 

Cf.  Sevyn  Sages,    886;   Kyng  Horn,  1326; 

Troilus  and  Creseide,   u,  930;  Legende  of 

Thisbe  of  Babylon,  125. 

The  wif  agree  of  this  answere, 

And  ieyd,  have  thou  no  power  me  to  dere  ? 

Arthour  and  Meriin,  p.  3D. 
Oil  with  spors  smot  the  stede. 
As  a  man  that  hadde  nede. 
That  fire  under  the  fet  aros ; 
Nas  ther  non  that  him  agree, 

Gy  eif  Warwike,  p.  49. 
Strife  and  chest  ther  aros, 
Monl  knijt  therof  agree. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  lOG. 
AGROTID.    Qoyed ;  surfeited. 

But  I  am  all  agrotid  here  befome 

To  write  of  hem  that  in  love  ben  forswome. 

Vrr^e  Chaucer,  p.  356. 
Gorges  agroteied  enbossed  their  entrayle. 

Bochae,  b.  v.  c.  20. 
AGROTONE.    To  surfeit  vrith  meat  or  drink. 
Pronqtt,  Parv,  The  same  work  gives  the  sub- 
stantive agrotonynge. 
AGROUND.    To  the  ground. 

And  how  she  fel  flat  downe  before  his  feete  aground, 

Rumeue  and  Juliet,  1062. 

AGRUDGE.    Palsgrave  has  "  I  agrudge^  I  am 

agreved,  je  suis  grev^." 
AGRUM.    A  disease  of  hawks,  for  which  a  re- 
ceipt is  given  in  the  Book  of  St.  Alban's,  sig. 
C.  iL 
AGRYM.    Algorism ;  arithmetic.    Palsgrave  is 
the  authority  for  this  form  of  the  word,  "  to 
count  by  cyfers  of  agrym." 
AGUE.   (1)  Awry  ;obUquely:  askew.    North, 
(2)  Swelling  and  inflammation  from  taking  cold. 
East,    Shakespeare  has  agued  in  the  sense  of 
cMUy,    See  Coriolanus,  i.  4.     In  Norfolk  an 
ague  in  the  face  is  said  to  be  invariably  cured 
by  an  unguent  made  of  the  leaves  of  elder, 
called  ague-ointment, 
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AGUE.TREE.    The  sassafras.     Gerard, 
AGUILER.    A  needle-case.    {A,-N.) 
A  sUvir  nedil  forth  I  drowe. 
Out  of  oguiler  queint  i-nowe. 
And  gan  this  nedlll  thrade  anone. 

Aom.  </  tht  RD§e,  96. 
AGUISE.  To  put  on ;  to  dress ;  to  adorn.  Spm- 
aer.  More,  as  quoted  by  Richardson,  nses  it 
as  a  snbstantiTe. 
AGULT.  To  be  guilty ;  to  offend ;  to  fail  in 
duty  towards  any  one ;  to  sin  against.  Cf. 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  273,  518,  561;  Rob. 
Glouc.  gloss,  in  v.  {A,-S,) 

Thanne  Lndfer  a-f«2(«  in  that  tyde. 
And  alle  that  helden  witti  bym  in  pride, 
Criat  on  hym  yengeaunce  gan  take, 
So  that  alle  they  by-eomen  develes  blake. 

MS.  Dovce  836,  f.  19. 
AGWAIN.   Going.  Somer$et  The  same  county 

has  agwon  for  gone, 
AGYE.  (1)  Aside ;  askew.    North. 
(2)  To  guide ;  to  direct ;  to  govern. 

Syr  Launfal  schud  be  itward  of  halle, 
For  to  agye  hyi  gestes  alle.  Latin/b/,  fiSS. 

AGYNNE.  To  begin.  Cf.  Ritson's  Anc.  S.  p.  20. 
Thou  wendest  that  ich  wrohte 
That  y  ner  ne  thohte. 
By  Rymenlld  forte  lygge, 
Y-wys  ich  hit  withsugge, 
Ne  shal  i<^  ner  ag^nne 

Er  ich  Sudenne  wynne.  KtfngHom,  1885. 

AH.   (1)  I.     YorHh. 
(2)   Yes.    Derbyth. 

A-HANG.  Hanged;  been  hanged.  Rob.  Glouc. 
AH-BUT.  A  negative,  for  «  nay,  but"  Var.diai. 
A-HEIGHT.    On  high. 

From  the  dread  sumreit  of  thli  chalky  bourn 
Look  up  a-height ;  the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  to  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Do  but  look  up. 

Kittg  Lear,  iv.  6. 

A-HERE.    To  hear. 

Of  oon  the  best  ye  mowne  a-here. 
That  hyght  Ottovyan.  Oettniem,  83. 

A-HIGH-LONE.    A  phrase  used  by  Middleton, 
i.  262,  apparently  meaning  quite  alone.    See 
also  another  instance  in  Mr.  Dyce's  note  on 
the  above  place. 
AHINT.    Behmd.    North. 
A-HI3T.    WascaUed.    (A.-S.) 

That  amiabul  malde  Allsaundrine  a-hi$t. 

Wilt,  and  the  WertPo(f,  p.  88. 

A-HOIGHT.  Elevated;  in  good  spirits.  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cheval,  Gogue;  Florio,  in  v. 
Iii-trtica. 

A-HOLD.  To  lay  a  ship  a-hold,  to  stay  her  or 
place  her  so  that  she  may  hold  or  keep  to  the 
wind.  See  the  Tempest,  i.  1,  as  expMned  by 
Richardson,  in  v. 

AHORSE.  On  horseback.  North.  It  also  oc- 
curs in  Robert  of  Gloucester.  See  Heame's 
Gloss,  in  V. 

AHTE.  (1)  Eight. 
Ahte  moneth,  ant  dawes  thre. 
In  Engelond  king  wet  he.     Chren.  nf  BngUindt  1019. 

(2)  Possessions ;  property.  Cf.  W.  Mapes,  p.  348. 
Ah  I  feyre  thinges,  Areoly  bore  I 
When  me  on  woweth,  beth  war  bifore 
Whuch  is  worldes  ahte.  Wrighfe  U/rtc  Poetry,  p.  46. 


(3)  Ought.    Percy. 
AHUH.    Awry;  aslant.     Var.diaL 
A-HUNGRT.    Hungry.    Shak. 
AHY.    Aloud. 

But  for  she  tpake  ever  vyleyny 
Among  here  felawg  al  oAy.    US.  HarL  1701,  f.  11. 
AHYGH.    On  high. 

And  owt  of  the  lond  no  myghte  schyp  go. 
Bote  bjrtweone  rochet  two. 
So  ah^gh  to  any  mem  myghte  leone. 
That  two  royle  wa«  bytweone.  Kin»g^lf*aunder,6236. 
One  ii  schippe  that  laileth  in  the  see, 
A  egle  oAyje,  a  worme  in  lowe. 

JfSr.  Bib.  Beg.  18  A.  x.  f.  119. 
AH3E.    Fear. 

Than  it  spac  Olibrious, 
Hath  sche  non  ahje  t 
Alle  the  paines  5e  hir  do, 
Hir  thenke  it  bot  plawe.         Leg.  CatM.  p.  88. 
AID.     In  Staffordshire,  a  vein  of  ore  going 
downwards  out  of  the  perpendicular  line,  is 
called  an  aid.    In  Shropshbre,  a  deep  gutter 
cut  across  ploughed  land,  and  a  reach  in  the 
river,  are  also  oQled  aidi. 
AIDLE.    To  addle ;  to  earn.    North. 
AIE.    An  egg. 

And  for  the  tithing  of  a  ducke. 
Or  of  an  apple,  or  an  aie.      Vny$  Chaucer,  p.  185. 
AIELS.    Forefathers.    {A.-N.) 
To  gyve  from  youre  heires 

That  youre  aieU  yow  leflc.    Piere  Pioughman,  p.  314. 
AIER.DEW.    Manna.    See  Higins's  Adaptation 

of  Junius's  Nomenclator,  p.  106. 
AIESE.    Pleasure ;  recreation. 

Then  sdde  the  jurrour.  Syne  I  may  not  by  it,  lete 
it  me  to  fcrme.  He  seide.  Sir,  I  wil  nether  selle  it, 
ne  lete  it  to  ferme,  for  the  aieee  that  it  dotbe  me. 

Geeta  Rfimanonnn,  p.  435. 

AIG.  (1)  A  haw.    Lane. 

(2)  Sourness.    North.  » 

AIGHENDALE.  A  measure  in  Lancashire  con- 
taining seven  quarts.    Aih. 

AIGHS.    An  axe.    Lane. 

AIGHT.    Ought;  owed.    Yorkth. 

AIGHTEDEN.    The  eighth. 

The  aighteden  dai,  ich  meselve. 

So  the  ax  pelt  in  the  helve. 

That  sehal  hewe  the  wai  atwo 

That  had  wrout  me  this  wo.      Sevjnt  Sagee,  383. 

AIGLE.  A  spangle;  the  gold  or  silver  tinsel 
ornamenting  the  dress  of  a  showman  or  rope- 
dancer.    Salop, 

AIGRE.    Sour ;  add.     Yoriah. 

AIGREEN.    The  house-leek.    Ker$ey. 

AIGULET.  The  clasp  of  a  buckle.  *'Aiguelet  to 
fasten  a  daspe  in." — Palsgrave^  f.  17.  Spenser 
has  ayguleti  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  II.  iii.  26. 

AIK.    An  oak.    North. 

ML.  To  be  indisposed.  Var.  diaL  Gill  gives 
ail  as  the  Lincohishire  pronunciation  of  I  will. 
See  Guest's  English  Rhythms,  ii.  205. 

AILCY.    Alice.    North. 

AILE.  (1)  A  vnit  that  lieth  where  the  grand- 
father, or  great-grandfather  viras  seised  in  his 
demaines  as  of  fee,  of  any  land  or  tenement  in 
fee  simple,  the  day  that  he  died,  and  a  stranger 
abateth  or  entreth  the  same  day  and  dispos- 
sesseth  the  heir.    Cowell. 
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(2)  A  wing,  or  any  part  of  a  building  flanking 
another.  The  term  ia  niually  applied  to  the 
passages  of  a  diorch,  and  it  seems  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
word.    See  Britton's  Arch.  Diet  in  t. 

AILED.    Depressed.    (ji.-S.) 
Sefacnt  war  tbo  iclii«w«» 

For  at  the  Neril-crM 

Nadea  bud  tham  kode.      Mmoea  Poenu,  p.  41. 

AILETTES.  Small  plates  of  steel  placed  on  the 
shonlders  in  ancient  armour,  inTcnted  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  SeeArch.  xviL  ZOO,  xix.  137. 

AILS.  Beards  of  barley.  Bites.  HoUyband 
has,  ''the  eilet  or  heard  upon  the  eare  of 
corne.'' 

AILSE.    Alice.    North. 

AIM.  (1)  To  intend;  to  conjecture.  Yorkth. 
Shakespeare  has  it  as  a  substantiTC  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

(2)  To  aim  at.     Greene. 

(3)  **  To  gire  aim,''  to  stand  within  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  bntts,  to  inform  the  archers 
how  near  their  arrows  fell  to  the  mark.  Me- 
t^borically,  it  is  equivalent  to,  to  direct.  See 
Collier's  Shakespeare,  i.  167  ;  Tarlton's  JesU, 
p.  24 ;  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  the  Third, 
p.  27. 

(4)  **  To  cry  aim,*'  in  archery,  to  encourage  the 
archers  by  crying  out  aim,  when  they  were 
about  to  shoot.  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for, 
to  applaud,  to  encourage,  in  a  general  sense. 
See  King  John,  iL  1.  A  person  so  employed 
was  called  an  mm^erier,  a  word  which  is  meta- 
phoricaUy  used  for  an  abettor,  or  encourager. 
See  Nares,  in  y. 

AIN.  (1)  Own.-   North. 
(2)  Eyes. 

Than  was  Sir  Amis  glad  and  fain ; 

For  Joie  he  wepe  with  his  aitu 

AmU  tmd  AmUoun,  2138. 

AINCE.    Once.    North. 
AINOGE.    Anew.    Rob.  GUme. 
AINT.    To  anoint.    It  is  figuratirely  used  to  de- 
note a  beating.    Suffolk. 
AIR.  (1)  Early. 

I  griev'd  you  nerer  in  all  my  life, 

Neither  by  late  or  air  i 
YoQ  have  great  tin  if  you  would  ilay 
A  tiQy  poor  beggar.  Robin  Hood,  i.  107. 

(2)  An  heir.  CL  Kyng  Alisaunder,  763 ;  Minot's 
Poems,  p.  14. 

Than  waa  his  fader,  iothe  to  say, 

Ded  and  Urid  tn  the  day ; 

His  mir  was  Sir  Oioun.    Qy  «(f  Warwikt,  p.  867* 

(3)  Appearance.  '*  The  air  of  one's  face.  Sym- 
metria  quadam  HmeameHtorum  vuUu9.** — S^tw- 
ner. 

(4)  Preyiously ;  before.    See  Are. 
AIRE.     An  aerie  of  hawks.     Miege.    Howell 

tenns  a  well-conditioned  hawk,  **  one  of  a 
good  aire." 
AIREN.    Eggs. 

Aaother  folk  there  is  next,  as  hogges  crepeth ; 
After  crabben  and  mirm  hy  tkippen  and  lepeth. 

Kgng  Jlimunder,  4943. 


AIX 

AIRLING.  A  light  airy  person ;  a  coxcomb. 
Some  more  there  be,  slight  oirHmg;  will  be  won 
With  dogs  and  horses.  J0nmm*§  QttUint,  L  S. 

AIRMS.    Arms.    North. 
AIRN.  (1)  Iron.    Bums  uses  this  word,  and  it 
also  occurs  in  Mannde?ile*8  TravelB.  See  Glos- 
sary,  in  V. 
(2)  To  earn.    Wilti. 

AIRT.    A  point  of  the  compass.    North. 
AIRTH.    Afraid.    North. 
AIRTHPUL.    Fearful    North. 
AIRY.  An  aiery ;  an  eagle's  nest.  See  this  form 
of  the  word  in  Massinger's  Maid  of  Honour,  i. 
2.    It  is  also  used  for  the  brood  of  young  in 
the  nest 
AIS.    Ease. 

Whanne  the  gestes  weren  at  ait, 
Tliai  wenten  horn  tnm  his  paieis. 

The  Snim  Saig$»,  1869. 
AISE.  -Axweed.    Sthmer. 
AISH.    Stubble.  Hants. 
AISIELICHE.    Easfly. 

And  to  the  contreye  that  je  beoc  of 

Seththe  5e  schuUen  i>wende, 
Withoute  travail  al  aUieUckt, 
Andthareowrelifende.  MS.  Laud.  lOS.f.  106. 
AISILYHE.    Vinegar. 

And  in  mi  mete  thai  gaf  galle  tole. 

And  mi  thrist  with  aUUjfhe  drank  thai  me. 

MS.  Bodt.  485,  f.  35. 

AISLICHE.    FearfoUy.     {A.-S.) 
There  I  auntrede  me  in. 
And  altUcho  1  seyde.     Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  471. 

AISNECIA.    Primogeniture.    5:4rtiifier. 

AIST.    Thou  wilt.    Line. 

AISTRE.  A  house.  This  word  is  in  common 
use  in  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  some 
other  counties,  for  the  fire-place,  the  back  of 
the  fire,  or  the  fire  itself:  but  formerly  it  was 
used  to  denote  the  house,  or  some  particular 
part  of  the  house,  chambers,  or  apartments. 

AISYLL.   Vinegar.     Minsheu. 

AIT.  A  little  island  in  a  river  where  osiers  grow. 
See  the  Times,  Aug.  20,  1844,  p.  6. 

AITCH.  An  ach,  or  pain ;  a  paroxysm  in  an  in- 
termitting disorder.  Var.  dial.  See  a  note 
on  this  pronunciation  of  aehe  in  Boswell's 
Malone,  vii.  99. 

AITCH-BONE.    The  edge-bone.     Var,  dial. 

AITCHORNING.  Acoming;  gathering  acorns. 
Cheih. 

AITH.    An  oath.    North. 

AITHE.    Swearing.    (A..S.) 

Pride,  wrathe,  and  glotonie, 
Aithe,  sleuthe,  and  lecherie. 

Arthottr  and  Merlin,  p.  31. 

AITHER.  (1)   Either.    North.     Some  of  the 
provincial  glossaries  explain  it,  abo,  each. 
Chcae  on  aither  hand. 
Whether  the  lever  ware 

Sink  or  stUle  stande.  Sir  Trietrem,  p.  154. 

(2)   A  ploughing.    North. 
AI-TO.    Always.    So  explained  in  the  glossary 
to  the  Apology  for  Lollard  Doctrines,  attri- 
buted  to  WickUffie,  in  v. 
AITS.    OaU.    North. 
AIXES.    An  ague.    North. 
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AIYAH.  The  fat  about  the  kidney  of  veal  or 
mutton.     Suffolk. 

AJAX.  Pronounced  with  the  second  syllable 
long.  A  silly  quibble  between  this  word  and 
a  ^'oilret  was  not  uncommon  among  Elizabethan 
writers ;  and  Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  in  this 
way  in  Love's  Labours  Lost,  v.  2.  Sir  John 
Harrington  was  the  principal  mover  in  this 
joke.  See  an  apposite  quotation  in  Donee's 
Illustrations,  L  245. 

AJEE.    Awry;  uneven;    Var.  dioL 

AJORNED.    Adjourned. 

He  <tfomed  tham  to  lelie  in  the  North  at  Carlele. 

Langtcfft  Chronidt,  p.  300. 

AJUGGEDE.    Judged. 

The  gentileste  Jowelle,  a-Juggade  with  lordec, 
Fro  Geene  unto  Gerone,  by  Jhesu  of  hevene. 

Morte  Arthuret  MS.  Unedn,  f.  02. 

AJUST.    To  adjust. 

For  whan  tyme  Is,  I  »hal  move  and  Orjust  wch 
thinget  that  percen  hem  ful  depe. 

Uriy*  Chaucer,  p.  387. 
AK.     But.  (A.'S.) 

Ak  loke  that  we  never  more 
N«fe  sette  In  trew  lore. 

Wrighf9  PM.  SMifi*  p.  211. 

AKALE.    Cold.  {A,-S.)  See  JaUe. 
That  night  be  iat  wel  sore  akale. 
And  hb  wif  la!  warme  a-bedde. 

Snm*  8agn»  1618. 
AKARD.    Awkward.    North. 
AKCORN.  An  acorn.    Cf.  Rorio,  in  v.  AeilSne; 
Unys  Chaucer,  p.  364,  spelt  aiehome.  (A.-S.) 
He  ciambe  bye  upon  a  tree. 
And  akouma  tat  hungur  ete  he. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38.  f.  131. 

AKE.  An  oak.  Ake^ppillea  are  mentioned  in 
MS.  Lincoln.  Med.  f.  285. 

Tak  everfeme  that  grewes  on  the  ake,  and  tak 
the  rotes  in  Averell,  and  wasche  hit  wele. 

Reiiq.  Antiq.  L  52. 
It  was  dole  to  see 
Sir  Eglamour  nndlr  ane  ake, 
Tilleon  the  morae  that  hegunne  wake. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17>  t.  140. 
AKEDOUN.    The  acton,  q.  v. 

Through  brunny  and  scheld,  to  the  akedoun. 
He  to-barst  atwo  his  tronchon. 

Kvng  AKsaunder,  2153. 
AKELDE.    Cooled.    (A.-S.) 

The  kyng  hyre  fader  was  old  man,  and  drou  to 

feblesse,  [deitresse. 

And  the  anguysse  of  hys  dojter  hym  dude  more 

And  akelde  hym  wel  the  more,  so  that  feble  he  was. 

Rob.  Gtouc.  p.  442. 

AKELE.    To  cool.    (A.-S.) 

And  taujte,  yf  love  be  to  hot. 
In  what  maner  it  schulde  akele. 

aower»  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  120. 
Nym  jeme  that  the  Airy  coles 

Moche  a-keteth  me. 
And  sholle  into  the  stronge  pyne 
Of  belle  brynge  the. 

MS.  Cott.  THn.  Oton.  57. 

AKENNYNGE.  Reconnoitring ;  discovering. 
{A..S.) 

At  the  ochir  side  akennynge. 
They  sygh  Darie  the  kyng. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  34C8. 


AKER.  (1)  Sir  F.  Madden,  glossary  to  Syr 
Gawayne,  conjectures  this  to  be  an  error,  for 
ueh  fl,  each,  every.  See  p.  53.  Its  meaning 
seems  rather  to  be  either.  It  may  be  an  error 
for  cither,  or  other. 

(2)  The  expression  "  halteaker^'  occurs  in  Gam- 
mer Gurton's  Needle,  L  2,  but  is  conjectured 
to  be  an  error  for  **  halse  anker,"  or  halse 
anchor.  The  halse,  or  halser,  was  a  particular 
kind  of  cable. 

(3)  An  acre ;  a  field ;  a  measure  of  lengUi. 

The  Frenschemen  thai  made  reculle 
Wel  an  akere  lengthe.       Jf^.  Aehmole  33,  t  13. 
AKER-LOND.    Cultivated  knd.    {Dut.) 
In  thUke  time,  in  al  thU  kmde. 
On  aker-Umd  ther  nes  y-founde. 

Chron.  i^f  England,  16. 

AKER-MAK  A  husbandman.  See  the  Nomen- 
dator,  1585,  p.  513 ;  and  Florio,  in  v.  Aratdre. 
Ake  aker-men  weren  in  the  feld. 
That  weren  of  him  i-war. 

MS.  Laud.  106.  f.  168. 

AKETHER.    Indeed.    Devon.    In  the  Eimoor 
Scolding,  p.  4,  we  are  told  it  means,  "  quoth 
he,  or  quoth  her." 
AKEVERED.    Recovered. 

Sche  akevered  parmafay. 
And  was  f-ltd  in  liter. 

Arthaur  and  Merlin,  8550. 

AKEWARD.    Wrongly. 

Thus  use  men  a  newe  gette. 
And  this  world  akeward  sette. 

MS.  AOunole  41,  f.  18. 

AKNAWE.    On  knees ;  kneeling. 

And  made  mony  knyght  aknawe. 
On  medewe,  in  feld,  ded  bylaue. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  3540. 

A-KNAWE.  To  know ;  to  acknowledge ;  known ; 
acknowledged. 

Bot  5lf  y  do  hir  it  ben  a-knawe, 
With  wild  hors  do  me  to-drawe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  42. 
And  seyd,  Thef,  thou  schaltbeslawe, 
Bot  thou  wilt  be  the  sothe  aknawe, 
Where  thou  the  coupe  fond  t 

AnUt  and  Amilaun,  2090. 
For  Jhesu  love,  y  pray  the. 
That  died  on  the  rode  tre, 
Thi  right  name  be  aknawe. 

Oy  fif  Warwike,  p.  335. 

AKNAWENE.  Known. 

Bot  we  beseke  50W  latei  us  gaa,  and  we  schalle 
mak  aknawene  untllle  hym  50ur  grete  glory,  jour 
ryaltee  and  jour  noblaye.  MS.  limcoln,  f.  8 

AKNEN.    On  knees. 

Tho  Athelbrus  astounde, 

Fel  aknen  to  grounde.  Kyng  Bern,  340. 

Sire  Eustas  sat  adoup  akne  t 

LoTerd,  he  sede,  thin  ore. 

MS.  Aehmole  43,  f.  172. 

A-KNEWES.    On  knees. 

To-fora  him  a-knewee  tche  fel. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  88. 

AKNOWE.  Conscious  of.  Used  with  the  auxi- 
liary verb,  it  appears  to  signify,  to  acknow- 
ledge. Cf.  Gloss,  to  Urry ;  Sevyn  Sages,  1054 ; 
Courte  of  Love,  1199 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  280 ; 
Suppl.  to  Hardyng,  f.  7 ;  Seven  Pen.  Psalms, 
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p.  22 ;  GesU  Bomanornm,  pp.  326,  360,  361, 
363 ;  MS.  Ashmole  59,  t  130. 
And  he  wole  In  hyi  lute  throwe, 
Sorov  for  hys  lynne,  and  be  of  byt  aknow*. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  U.  98*  f.  35. 
Be  than  aknowm  to  me  openly. 
And  hide  it  nou5t,  and  I  the  wil  releven. 

BoefiiM.  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  967. 
I  and  my  wif  are  thyne  owen. 
That  aie  we  wel  olmouwn. 
Cmntr  Mwtdi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  CmnUOi.  f.  SO. 

A-KKOWB.    On  knee.    CI  K.  Alls.  3279. 
A-ltm&M  he  sat,  and  leyd,  mercU 
Mine  ow«i  swerd  take,  belamL 

Arthow  and  Mtrtin,  p.  358. 

AKSIS.    The  ague. 

I  lekyn  nche  a  lytfTul  toule  to  a  leke  man. 
That  ia  y-ecbakyd  and  ichent  with  the  aktU. 

Judelaj^a  Poem*,  p.  47. 

AKSKED.    Asked. 

And  afterwardee  the  same  Prate  aJuhtd  me  what 
newes  1  hade  harde  of  Kynge  Edward,  and  I  an- 
•wered  hyme,  none  at  all.       Aretmohgia,  xxUL  S3. 
AKYR.    An  acorn. 

The  borca  fedyog  is  propreliche  y-cleped  akjfr  of 
ookys  berynge  and  bukraast.  MS.  Bodl.  546. 

AL.  WOL    Yori9h.    In  the  North,  we  haye  the 
elUptical  form  a*/,  for  /  willf  and  in  other  coun- 
ties the  same  for  he  wUL 
ALAAN.    Alone.    North. 

~~^— •  theotoon 
And  thy  Troyanee,  to  have  and  enhabite. 

Hardifng'4  ChnmMe,  f.  14. 

ALABLASTER.  (1)  A  corrupt  pronunciation 
fsi aiaboMterttASSi  common, and  also  an  archaism. 
See  the  Monasticon,  It.  542 ;  Wright's  Monastic 
Letters,  p.  268. 

(2)  An  arbalest. 

Bat  rardy  they  wer  sore  assented,  and  marrey* 

kwsty  hurte  with  the  shot  of  efablMfert  and  crosse- 

bowes,  but  they  defended  thenuelfee  so  manfUUy  that 

tlieir  enemlta  gat  small  advauntage  at  their  handea. 

HaU,  Henry  VJ.  f.  SI. 

ALABBE.    A  kind  of  Air. 

And  eke  his  doke  with  alahre. 
And  the  knottes  of  golde. 

MS.  Rawl.  Po0t.  137*  f.  SS< 
ALACCHB.    TofelL    (A.-N.) 

The  Frensche  laid  on  with  swerdls  briit. 

And  laiden  doun  hur  fon, 
Alle  that  thai  than  alaeeht  mljt; 

Ther  na  ascapeden  non.      MS.  jUhmott  33,  f.  41. 
A-LADY.    Lady-day.    SuffoU. 
AL-ALONE.    Quite  alone. 

The  hlghe  God,  whan  he  had  Adam  maked. 
And  saw  him  ol  alone  belly  naked. 

Chameert  Cant,  T.  9S00. 
ALAMIBB.    The  lowest  note  but  one  in  Guido 
Aretine's  scale  of  music  See  Skehon's  Works, 
iL279. 
ALAND.    (1)  On  land;  to  land. 

Where,  as  Ol  fortune  would,  the  Dane  with  fresh 

Was  lately  oome  aUmd.  [supplies 

Draifton'*  Pol.  ed.  1753,  p.  903. 

(2)  A  kind  of  bulldog.    In  Spanish  alano.    See 

Dvcange,  in  y.  AUmui;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  21 50 ; 

Ellis's  Metr.  Boul  iL  359 ;  Warton's  Hist.  EngL 

Poet.  iL  145.    On  a  spare  leaf  in  MS.  ColL 

Arm.  58,  is  written,  **  A  hunte  hath  caste  of  a 


cople  of  aUmndjft."  They  were  chiefly  used  for 
hunting  the  boar.  See  Stnitfs  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  p.  19.  The  Maystre  of  the  Game, 
MS.  BodL  546,  c  16,  divides  them  into  three 
kinds.  See  further  obserrations  on  them  in 
Sir  H.  Dryden's  notes  to  Twid. 
ALANE.  Alone.  North. 
ALANEWB.     New  ale;   ale  in  corns.     See 

Huloet's  Abcedarium,  1552,  In  y. 
ALANG.  Along.  North.    In  North  Hants  they 

say,  **  the  wind  is  all  down  akmg.** 
ALANGE.    Tedious;  irksome.    In  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  9,  we  have  it  in  the  sense  of  itrange, 
translated  by  extraneut^  exoticui. 
In  time  of  winter  atangt  it  Is  i 
The  foulee  lesen  her  blis. 

Artfumr  and  Merlin,  p.  15d. 
The  leree  fallen  of  the  tre. 
Rein  dimngeth  the  cuntrA.  IHd.  4S1S. 

ALANGENES.     Exphiined  by  Weber  "  single 
life."    In  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  9,  itranffeneat. 
His  seijaunts  ofte  to  him  come. 
And  of  atangenee  him  undemoroe. 
And  [bade]  him  take  a  wlf  Jolif, 
To  solace  with  his  olde  lif.      Sevipt  Sagee,  1736. 
ALANTUM.    At  a  distance.    North.    KenneU, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  examples,  *'  I  saw 
him  at  alangtun,**  and,  **  I  sawhim  alantwn  off." 
ALAPT.  This  is  the  reading  of  one  of  the  quartos 
in  a  passage  in  King  Lear,  L  4,  generally  read 
attoik'd.  The  first  two  folios  read  af  fofit.   If 
the  word  be  correct,  it  probably  agrees  with 
the  context  if  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
attatVd;  and  the  term  aiapatf  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  seems  used  in  a  similar  sense.  All 
editors,  I  believe,  reject  akg>t.    The  following 
work  is  erroneously  paged,  which  I  mention  in 
case  any  one  compares  the  originaL 

And  because  the  secret  and  priry  booiome  vices 
of  nature  are  most  offensive,  and  though  least  seene, 
yet  most  undermining  enemies,  you  must  redouble 
your  endeaTor,  not  with  a  wand  to  alapat  and  strike 
them,  onely  as  lovers,  loath  to  hurt,  so  as  like  a  snake 
they  may  growe  together,  and  gette  greater  strength 
againe.  Melton'e  Sise-foid  Politician,  p.  185. 

ALARAN.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 
Here  cropyng  was  of  rydie  gold. 
Here  parreUe  alle  of  alaran  t 
Here  brydyll  was  of  reler  bolde. 
On  every  side  hangyd  bdlys  then. 

MS.  Laned.  769,  f.  S4. 

ALARGB^    To  enlarge.    Cf.  Gen.  ix.  27. 

Ood  alarge  Japheth,  and  dwelle  in  ttie  tabemaclls 
of  Sem,  and  Chanaan  be  the  servaunt  of  hym. 

WiekUffi,  MS.  Bodl.  VJl- 

ALARGID.    Bestowed;  given. 
Sudi  part  in  ther  natlTitie 
Was  then  atargid  of  beautle. 

Oumeet't  Dreame,  156. 
ALARUM.  Rider  expUiins  alarum  tobe  a  "  watch- 
word  showing  the  neemesse  of  the  enemies.'* 
The  term  occurs  constantly  in  the  stage  direc- 
tions of  old  plays. 
ALAS-A-DAY.  An  exclamation  of  pity.  Var.dial. 
ALAS-AT-EVER.  An  exclamation  of  pity.  Yorkth. 
ALASSN.    Lest.     Dortet. 
ALAST.    At  last;    lately.     Cf.  Ritson's  Anc 
Songs,  p.  9 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  217. 
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Whote  hAth  eny  god,  hopeth  he  nout  to  holde. 
Bote  ever  the  levett  we  leoeeth  akut. 

Wright**  Pol.  Songi,  p.  149. 
ALATE.  (1)  Lately.  Ct  Percy's  Rdiques,  p.  27 ; 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  148. 

Thy  minde  is  perplexed  with  a  thousand  lundry 

paitiont,  olate  free,  and  now  fettered,  alate  iwim- 

ming  in  rest.  Greme'*  Gw^donitu,  U93. 

(2)  Let.    So  at  least  the  word  is  explained  in 

a  glossary  in  the  Archaeologia,  xxx.  403. 
ALATRATE.    To  growl ;  to  bark.    (Lat) 

Let  Cerberas,  the  dog  of  hcl,  ahttrote  what  he 
liste  to  the  contrary. 

Stubbe'a  Jnatomie  t^f  Abwet,  p.  179. 

ALAUND.  On  the  grass. 

Anone  to  forest  they  founde. 
Both  with  home  and  with  hound. 
To  breng  the  dere  to  the  grond 

Alaund  ther  they  lay.    Sir  Degreoant,  499. 
ALAWK.    Alack;  alas,    si^olk. 
ALAT.  (1)  To  mix ;  to  reduce  by  mixing.  Gene- 
rally applied  to  wines  and  liquors.  SeeThynne's 
Debate,  p.  59. 
(2)  A  term  in  hunting,  when  fresh  dogs  are  sent 
into  the  cry. 
With  greyhounds,  according  my  ladyes  bidding, 
I  made  the  akt^  to  the  deere. 

P«iTr**  Faer^  PtutcrdU,  p.  150. 
ALATD.    Laid  low. 

Socoure  ows,  Darie  the  kyng  ! 
Bote  thou  do  us  socoure, 
diaifd  is,  Darie,  thyn  honoure  I 

K^ng  AHtaunder,  8386. 
ALAYDE.    Applied. 

But  at  laste  kyng  Knowt  to  hym  a!a^ 
These  wordes  there,  and  thus  to  hym  he  sayde. 

Hard^g^t  Chronide,  f.  119. 

ALATNED.    Concealed. 

The  sowdan  sore  them  affVayned 

What  that  ther  names  were ; 
Rouland  saide,  and  noght  alayrud, 
Syr  Roulande  and  sire  Olyrere. 

MS.  Douee  175,  p.  37. 
ALBACORE.    A  kind  of  fish.    (/V.) 

The  alhaeore  that  foUoweth  night  and  day 
The  flying  fish,  and  takes  them  for  his  prey. 

BrU.  Bibl,  ii.  482. 

ALBE.    (1)  Albeit;  although. 

Alb§  that  she  spake  but  wordes  fewe, 
Withouten  speche  he  shall  the  treuthe  shewe. 

U/dgaU,  MS,  A§hmole  39,  f.  46. 
AOte  that  he  dyed  in  wretchednes. 

Boefuut  b.  iv.  c  13. 

(2)  A  long  white  linen  garment,  worn  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  See  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  319, 
and  gloss,  in  v. 

Mon  in  tabe  other  cloth  whit. 
Of  Joie  that  is  grct  delit.       Reliq.  Jntiq,  L  262. 
ALBESPYNE.    White-thorn. 

And  there  the  Jewee  scorned  him,  and  maden  him 

a  crowne  of  the  braunches  of  albespyne,  that  is  white 

thorn,  that  grew  in  that  samegardyn,  and  setteu  it 

on  his  heved.  MaundevUt^a  Travelt,  p.  13. 

ALBEWESE.    All  over. 

Take  a  porcyown  of  ftesche  chese. 
And  wynd  it  in  hony  albewtse. 

Archaologiat  xxx.  355. 

ALBIAN.    An  old  term  for  that  variety  of  the 


human  spedes  now  called  the  Atkino.  See  an 
epitaph  quoted  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  additions 
to  Boucher,  in  v. 
ALBinCATION.  A  chemical  term  for  making 
white.  See  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit, 
pp.  128, 168. 

Our  foumeb  eke  of  calcination. 
And  of  wateres  aib^fieatUm. 

Cfhowcer,  Cant,  T.  1S273. 

ALBLADE.    See  a  list  <tf  articles  in  Brit.  BibL 

ii.  397. 
ALBLAST.    An  instrument  for  shooting  arrows. 
Both  albUut  and  many  a  bow 
War  redy  railed  opon  a  row. 

Minofa  Toemt,  p.  16. 
Alle  that  myghte  wapyns  here, 
Swerde,  olbUutua,  schelde  or  spere. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  115. 

ALBLASTERE.    A  crossbow-man.    Sometimes 
the  crossbow  itself. 
That  sauh  an  atbkutere  ;  a  quarelle  lete  he  flie. 

Lang^ft,  p.  90S. 
With  aiblaatrea  and  with  stones. 
They  slowe  men,  and  braken  bones. 

Kimg  AJisaunder,  1211. 
ALBRICIAS.    A  reward  or  gratuity  given  to 
one  that  brings  good  news.    ($Nm.) 
AlbricUu,  Mend,  for  the  good  news  I  bring  you ; 
AU  has  fallen  out  as  well  as  we  could  wish.  Btvira,  ii. 
ALBURN.    Auburn.  Skmner,    It  is  the  Italian 
aldumot   and  is  also  Anglicised  by  Florio, 
inv. 
ALB  YEN.  The  water,  &c.    The  meaning  of  the 
term  will  be  found  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  p.  164.. 
ALBYN.    White. 

The  same  gate  or  tower  was  set  with  compassed 
images  of  auncient  prynces,  as  Hercules,  Alexander 
and  other,  by  entrayled  woorke,  rychely  lymned  wyth 
golde  and  atbpn  colours.  Hall,  Henry  niL  f.  73. 
ALBYSI.  Scarcely.  The  MS.  in  the  Heralds' 
College  reads  "  unnethe.'' 
Tho  was  Breteyn  this  lond  of  Romaynes  almest  lere, 
Ac  albyti  were  yt  ten  jer,  ar  heo  here  ajeyn  were. 

Rob,  Glow,  p.  81. 
ALCALY.    A  kind  of  salt. 

Sal  tartre,  alealy,  and  salt  preparst. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16278. 

ALCAMYNE.  A  mixed  metal.  Palsgrave  has 
this  form  of  the  word,  and  also  Pynson's  edi- 
tion of  the  Prompt.  Parv.  See  that  work, 
p.  9;  Unton  Inventories,  p.  26;  Skelton's 
Works,  ii.  54. 

ALCATOTE.    A  silly  feUow.    Dewm,    In  the 

Exmoor  Courtship,  pp.  24,  28,  it  is  spelt 

alkitotle,  and  explained  in  the  glossary,  *'  a 

silly  elf,  or  foolish  oaL" 

Why,  you  know  1  am  an  ignorant,  unable  trifle  in 

such  business ;  an  oaf,  a  simple  akatote,  an  innocent. 
Pbr«r«  Worke,  ii.  212. 

ALCATRAS.    A  kmd  of  sea-gulL    (ItaL) 

Ned  Gylman  took  an  aieatraak  on  the  mayn  top- 
mast yerd,  which  ys  a  foolysh  byrd,  but  good  lean 
rank  meat.  MS,  AddU.  MOB. 

Most  like  to  that  sharp-sighted  akalrae, 
That  beau  the  air  above  the  liquid  glass. 

Drayton's  Workt,  ed.  1748,  p.  407* 
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ALCE.    Also.    Sir  F.  Madden  marks  this  as  an 
irr^^ular  form.    See  Jk, 
The  kyBg  kyaes  the  knyjt,  and  the  wbene  alee. 
And  sythen  mooj  syker  kny5t,  that  sojt  hym  to 
hay  lee.  iSSrr  Gawapne,  p.  91. 

ALCHElffT.  A  metal,  the  same  as  Ale€tmynet 
q.  T. 

--_ Four  speedy  cheraUmt 

Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchnqf. 

ParwU»9  Lot,  U.  617. 

ALCHOCHODEN.    The  giver  of  life  and  years, 

the  planet  which  bears  mle  in  the  principal 

places  of  an  astrological  figure,  when  a  person 

is  bom.    See  Albumazar,  iL  5. 

ALCONOMTE.    Alchemy. 

Of  thllke  elixir  vhiehe  men  calle 
jtleommtfe,  whidie  is  befkUe 
Of  hem  that  whilom  weren  wise. 

Gotcer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f .  ISO. 
ALD.  (1)  Old. 

Princes  and  pople,  oU  and  5ong, 
Al  that  tpac  with  Duche  tung.  Mitwil*4Poem»,  p.  8. 
(2)  Hold. 

Tbof  I  west  to  be  slayn, 
I  sal  never  aid  te  <^ayn. 

Qttif  of  Warwick,  iUddtehia  MS. 
Cnratus  resident  thai  schul  be. 
And  aid  houshold  oponly. 

Audeiaj^*  Poems,  p.  33. 
ALDAT.    Always.  (Dam.) 

They  can  allbrce  them  atdatf,  men  may  see. 
By  singtilrr  fkedome  and  dominadon. 

Boehoi,  b.  i.  c.  80. 

ALDER.  (1)  The  older. 

Thus  when  the  alder  hir  gan  forsake. 

The  yonger  toke  hir  to  his  make.  Setyn  Sagee,  37S9. 

(2)  According  to  Boucher,  this  is  *'  a  common 
expression  in  Somersetdiire  for  cleaning  the 
afleys  in  a  potatoe  ground."  See  Qu.  Rev. 
Iv.  37L 

(3)  Of  alL  Generally  used  with  an  adjective  in 
the  superlative  degree.  See  the  instances 
onder  alder  and  dUhery  compounded  with 
other  words. 

Of  aile  kinges  he  is  flour. 
That  sufl^ed  deth  for  al  mankin ; 
He  b  our  alder  Creatour  I    Leg,  Cathot.  p.  173. 
ALDER-BEST.    Best  of  all.   Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  9,  33 ;  Gy  (rf  Warwyke,  p.  22 ;  Dreme  of 
Chaucer,  1279 ;  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  63. 
That  all  the  best  archers  of  the  north 

Sholde  come  upon  a  day. 
And  they  that  shoteth  alderbeet 

The  game  shall  here  away.  Aobin  Hood,  i.fil. 
ALDERES.    Ancestors. 

Of  aideree,  of  armes,  of  other  aventures. 

SifT  Oateaj/ne,  p.  6. 
ALDER-FIRST.    The  first  of  aU.      Cf.  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,   1000;   TroQus  and  Creseide, 
iiL  97. 

That  sroertii  sdial  smite  the  alderfirtt  dint. 

WUL  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  121. 
Tlie  soudan  fwthwith  alderfarst 
On  the  Cristen  smot  wel  fisst. 

Oy  of  Warwike,  p.  1S3.| 

ALDER.FORMEST.  The  foremost  of  all  Cf. 
Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  76. 

William  sihd  themperour  wdnt  alderfbrmetu 

WUl.  and  the  Wenootf,  p.  176. 


ALDER.HIGHEST.    Highest  of  all. 
And  alder-higheet  tooke  astronomye 
Albmusard  last  withe  her  of  sevyn. 
With  insdrumentis  that  raught  up  into  hevyn. 
lefdgat«r»  Minor  Poeme,  p.  II. 

ALDERKAR.  A  moist  boggy  place  where 
alders,  or  trees  of  that  kind  grow.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  9,  272.  In  the  former  place  it  is 
explained    loots   udi  akU   el  tales  arbores 

ALDER-LAST.    LastofalL 

And  alder-laet,  how  he  in  his  dtee 
Was  by  the  sonne  slayne  of  Thokmi^ 

Bochae,  b.  ▼.  c.  4. 
ALDER-LEEFER.    Instances  of  this  compound 
in  the  comparative  degree  are  very  unusual. 
An  alder-le^/tr  swaine  1  weene. 
In  the  barge  there  was  not  seene. 

Cotter  of  Canterburie,  1606.  sig.  E.  ii. 

ALDER-LEST.    Least  of  aU. 

Love,  ayenst  the  whiche  who  so  defendith 
Himselrin  moste,  him  aldirleet  avalleth. 

TroUue  and  Creeeide,  i.  005. 

ALDER-LIEFEST.    Dearest  of  aU-    This  com- 
pound was  occasionally  used  by  Elizabethan 
writers.    See  Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage, 
L  262 ;  2  Henry  VI.  L  1 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
in.  240. 
ALDERLINGS.    A  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  in 
Mufifet's  Treatise  on  Food,  p.  175,  and  said  by 
him  to  be  betwixt  a  trout  and  a  grayling. 
ALDER-LOWEST.    Lowest  of  aU.   See  a  gloss 
in  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  23,  and  Reliq.Antiq.  L  7. 
ALDERMANRY.  "The  government  of  Stamford 
was  long  before  their  written  charter,  held  and 
used  amongst  themselves  by  an  ancient  pre- 
scription, which  was  called  the  Aldermanry  of 
the  ^<L''-^Butchef^i  Stamford,  1717,  p.  15. 
ALDERMEN.    Men  of  rank. 

Knyites  and  sqwyers  ther  schul  be. 
And  other  aldermen,  as  je  schul  se. 

Con$t,  <(fMaeonrp,  414. 
ALDER-MEST.    Greatest  of  aU.    Cf.  Arthour 
and  Merlin,  p.  83 ;  Legends  Ca^olicae,  pp. 
170,  252. 

But  aldirmoit  in  lionour  out  of  doute, 
Thei  had  a  relicke  hight  PalUdion. 

Troilue  tmd  Oreeeide,  1.  152. 

ALDERNE.    The  elder  tree.    Goats  are  said  to 
love  aldeme,  in  Topsell's  Hist,  of  Foure-footed 
Beasts,  p.  240. 
ALDER-TRUEST.    Truest  of  all. 

First,  English  king,  I  humbly  do  request. 
That  by  your  means  our  princess  may  unite 
Her  lore  unto  mine  aldertrueet  lore. 

Greentfe  Worke,  U.  166. 

ALDER-WERST.    Worst  of  all. 

Ye  don  ous  alderweret  to  spede. 
When  that  we  han  meet  nede. 

Oy  of  Warwike,  p.  1S8. 

ALDER-WISIST.  The  wisest  of  all. 
And  truiliche  it  sitte  well  to  be  so, 
For  aldirwisiet  han  therwith  ben  plesed. 

TroUtu  and  Creseide,  i.  247. 
ALDES.    Holds. 

For  wham  myn  hert  b  so  hampered  and  aides  so 
nobul.  WUl,  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  17 

ALDO.     Although.    East. 
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ALDREN.    Eldert. 

Thus  ferden  oure  dUreti  bi  Noees  dawe. 
Of  mete  and  of  drinke  hi  f olden  here  mawe. 

MS.  Bodl.  652,  f.  1. 

ALDRIAN.    A  star  on  the  neck  of  the  lion. 
Phebut  hath  left  the  angle  meridional. 
And  yet  amending  wae  the  bctte  real* 
The  gentil  Lion,  with  hb  JUtriatu 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T,  10579. 

ALDYN.    Holden;  indehted. 

Mechebefeolftyntothepore.    MS.D(mee9Oi,t»20, 
ALE.    (1)  A  rural  festival.    See  Jle-featt, 
And  all  the  neighbourhood,  fh>m  old  recorda 
Of  antique  prorerba,  drawn  from  Whltsun  lords. 
And  their  authorities  at  wakes  and  ai«a. 

Ben  Jonson*4  TaU  of  a  Tub,  prol, 

(2)  An  ale-honse.  This  is  an  unusual  meaning 
of  the  word.  See  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iL  5 ; 
Greene's  Works,  i.  116 ;  Davies's  York  Records, 
p.  140 ;  Lord  Cromwell,  iii.  1 ;  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  101. 

When  thei  have  wroght  an  oure  ore  two, 
Anone  to  the  al«  thei  wyUe  go. 

MS,  Aehmole  61,  f.  25. 

(3)  The  meaning  of  the  words  beer  and  ale  are 
the  reverse  in  cUfferent  counties.  Sir  R.  Baker's 
verses  on  hops  and  beer  are  clearly  erroneous, 
ale  and  beer  having  been  known  in  England  at 
a  very  early  period,  although  hops  were  a  later 
introduction.  See  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  27. 
Sir  Thopas,  L 13801 ,  swears  *'  on  ale  and  bred," 
though  this  oatii  may  be  intended  in  ridicule. 
Ale  was  formerly  made  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
honey.  See  Index  to  Madox's  Exchequer,  in  v. 

(4.)  AIL 

And  laflt  it  with  hem  in  memor^. 
And  to  ale  other  pristis  truly. 

Audeia^e  Poeme,  p.  60. 

ALEBERRT.    A  beverage  made  by  boiUng  ale 

with  spice  and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread.    It 

appears  from  Pals^ve  to  have  been  given  to 

invalids. 

They  would  taste  nothing,  no  not  so  much  as  a 
poor  aUberrif,  for  the  comfort  of  their  heart. 

Beeon*s  Worke,  p.  373. 

ALECCIOUN.    An  election. 

And  seyd,  made  is  this  aleceUmn, 
The  king  of  heven  hath  chosen  50U  on. 

Legendm  Cathcliem,  p.  63. 
Besechyng  you  therfore  to  help  to  the  reslgnacion 
therof,  and  the  kynges  lettre  to  the  byshop    of 
Lincoln  for  the  aleeeion, 

Wright's  Monaetie  Letters,  p.  240. 

ALECIE.    Drunkenness  caused  by  ale. 

If  he  had  arrested  a  mare  instead  of  a  horse,  it 
had  beene  a  slight  oversight ;  but  to  arrest  a  man, 
that  hath  no  Ukenesse  of  a  horse,  b  flat  lunasie,  or 
aiecie.  Ufi^*  Mother  Bombie. 

ALECONNER.  According  to  Kersey,  "an  officer 
appointed  in  every  court-leet  to  look  to  the 
assize  and  goodness  of  bread,  ale,  and  beer." 
CL  Middleton's  Works,   i.  174;  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  163. 
A  nose  he  had  that  gan  show 
What  liquor  he  loved  I  trow : 
For  he  had  before  long  seven  yeare, 
Beene  of  the  towoe  the  ale-amner. 

Cobler  of  Canterbury,  1608. 

ALECOST.    Costmary.    So  odled,  because  it 


was  frequently,  put  into  ale,  being  an  aromatic 
bitter.  Gerard,  It  is  not  obsolete  in  the  North. 
ALED.    Suppressed.    (J,-S,) 

And  sayde,  Maumecet,  my  mat«, 

Y-blesBed  mote  thou  be. 
For  aled  ihom  hast  muehe  debate 

Toward  thys  bamee.     MS.  Jehmele  88»  f^  18* 
ALEDGEMENT.    Ease ;  relief!    Skmner. 
ALE-DRAPER.    An  alehouse  keeper. 

So  that  nowe  bee  hath  lefte  brokery,  and  is  be- 
come a  draper.    A  draper,  quoth  Freeman,  what 
draper,  of  woolUn  or  linnen  ?     No,  qd  he,  an  ale- 
draper,  wherein  he  hath  more  skil  then  in  the  other. 
Diseoverie  <^the  Knighte  t^the  Poete,  ISSfJ. 
A-LEE.    On  the  lee. 

Than  lay  the  lordis  a-lee  with  laste  and  with  charge. 
Depoe,  of  Richard  II.  p.  29. 

ALEECHE.   Alike.   So  exphuned  by  Mr.  Collier 
in  a  note  to  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  20,  "his  gayne 
by  us  is  not  aleecAe."    Perhaps  we  should  read 
a  leecAe,  L  e.  not  worth  a  leech. 
ALEES.    Aloe  trees. 

Of  erberi  and  ateee. 

Of  alle  maner  of  trees.  PietiU  ofSuean,  st.  L 
ALE-FEAST.  A  festival  or  merry-making,  at 
which  ale  <4)pear8  to  have  been  the  predomi- 
nant liquor.  See  an  enumeration  of  them  in 
Harrison's  Desc  of  England,  p.  138 ;  Brand's 
Pop.  Antiq.  L  158-9,  and  the  account  of  the 
Whitttm-^ile,  inv.  A  merry  meeting  at  which 
ale  was  generally  drunk,  often  took  place  after 
the  representation  of  an  old  mystery,  as  in  a 
curious  prologue  to  one  of  the  fifteen^  century 
in  MS.  Tanner  407,  t  44. 
ALEFT.    Lifted. 

Ac  tho  thai  come  thider  eft. 
Her  werk  was  al  up  a/</T. 

Jrthour  and  MeHin,  p.  22. 

A-LEFT.    On  the  left. 

For  a-left  half  and  a  right. 

He  leyd  on  and  slough  down-right. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  182. 

ALEGAR.  Ale  or  beer  which  has  passed  through 
the  acetous  fermentation,  and  is  used  in  the 
North  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  vinegar.    It  is 
an  old  vrord.    See  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  56. 
ALEGE.    To  alleviate.    (A.-N,) 

But  if  thei  have  some  privilege. 
That  of  the  paine  hem  woll  alege. 

Rom.  <ifthe  Rose,  6826. 
ALEGEANCE.  Alleviation.  {A.-N.)  ''AUegyance, 
or  softynge  of  dysese,  alletnacio.**^  Pron^i. 
Parv,  p.  9.    Cf.  Chaucer's  Dreame,  1688. 

The  twelfed  artede  ee  enoyntynge,  that  mene 

enoyntes  the  seke  in  perelle  of  dede  for  aiegeanee  of 

body  and  saule.  MS.  Lincoln,  A.  L  17,  f.  202. 

ALEGGEN.     To  allege.    (^.-iST.)    See  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  207 ;  Flor.  and  Blanch.  692 ; 

Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  48 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  422. 

Thus  endis  Kyng  Arthure,  as  auctors  aleggee 

That  was  of  Ectores  blude,  the  kynge  sone  of 

Troye.  MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17*  f.  98. 

ALEGGYD.    Alleviated.    See  Alege, 
Feraventure  $t  may  be  aleggyd. 
And  sun  of  50ure  sorow  abreggyd. 

MS,  Earl,  1701,  t  12. 

ALEHOOFE.  Ground  ivy.  According  to  Gerard, 
it  was  used  in  the  making  of  ale.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  250. 
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ALEICHE.    AUke;  equally. 

Laye  fourUi  iehe  man  aleieht 
What  he  hath  lefte  of  his  Uycrvye. 

Ckttter  PIO0*,  i.  182. 
ALEIDE.     Abolished ;  pat  down. 

Thcf  among  the  puple  he  put  to  the  reaumet 
AUU0  alle  lather  lawet  that  long  hadde  ben  used. 
Wm,  and  the  Wenvoff,  p.  188. 
Do  Bom  also  Sdi  hare  the  seid. 
And  alle  thre  solen  ben  aleid. 

as.  Digbv  86,  f.  196. 

ALE-IN-COBNES.     New  tie.     See  Holoet's 
AJbcedarium,  1552,  in  v. 

I  will  make  the  drincke  worse  than  good  oto  In 
the  eortw.  Thertiftet,  p.  56. 

ALEIS.    (l)Alas!    North. 

(2)  Aloes. 

Cberise,  of  whiche  many  one  faine  Is, 
Notis,  and  oleiv,  and  bolas. 

Bom.  nfth9  Rote,  1377. 

(3)  Alleys. 

AOe  the  aM«  were  made  playne  with  sond. 

M8,  Hart,  116,  f.  147. 
ALEIVED.    Aneviated;  relieved-    Surrey, 
ALBKNIGHT.    A  frequenter  of  alehouses.   See 
Cotgnve,  in  v.  Bette;    Florio,  in  ▼.  Bedne; 
Barefs  AlTearie,  in  v.  Ale;  Harrison's  Descr. 
of  Eng^  p.  170. 
ALEMATNE.    Germany. 

Upon  the  londe  of  Atema^M. 

Oowtr,  ed.  1539,  f.  145. 
ALEKDE.    Landed. 

At  what  haven  thai  alendt, 
Ase  tit  agen  hem  we  scholle  wende 
With  hors  an  armes  brighte. 

Rembrun,  p.  4S8. 
ALENGE.    Grievous. 

Now  am  I  out  of  this  daunger  so  alenge. 
Wherefore  I  am  gladde  it  for  to  penever. 

Cmtptapnte  ^fthem  thmt  bm  to  late  Marked. 
ALEOND.    By  land. 

Wame  thow  every  porta  thatt  noo  schyppis  a-ry ve. 
Nor  also  oleentf  stranger  throg  my  realme  pas. 
Bat  the  for  there  truage  do  pay  markls  fyve. 

Sharpie  Gov.  ifyet,  p.  90. 
ALE-POLE.    An  ale-stake,  q.  v. 
Another  brought  her  bedcs 
Of  jet  or  of  cole. 

To  oBtr  to  the  aie^e.    SkelUm**  WorJu,  1. 1 12. 
ALB-POST.    A  maypole.     Wett. 
ALES.  Alas!    See  the  Legends  Catholicse,  p.  5. 
ALESE.    To  loose ;  to  free.    (A.-S,) 

To  day  thou  salt  aUeed  be.     MS,  Digbp  86,  f.  120. 
ALB-SHOT.   The  keeping  of  an  alehouse  within 

a  Uxrest  hy  an  officer  of  the  same.  PhiUipe, 
ALE-SILVER.  A  rent  or  trihute  paid  yearly  to 
tiie  Lord  Mayor  of  London  hy  those  vrho  sell 
ak  vrithin  the  city.  Miege, 
ALE-STAKE.  A  stake  set  up  hefore  an  alehouse, 
by  way  of  sign.  SpeghtexpUuneditamajTM)^, 
and  hence  have  arisen  a  host  of  stupid  blun- 
ders ;  but  the  ale-stake  was  also  called  the 
maypole,  without  reference  to  the  festive  pole. 
See  Tariton's  Newes  out  of  Purgatorie,  p.  56. 
Gfose  gives  ak-post  as  a  term  for  a  maypole. 
See  hb  Class.  Diet.  Vulg.  Song,  in  v.  and  supra. 
Palsgrave,  fc  17,  translates  it  by  "  le  moy  d'une 
taveme."  Prom  Dekker's  Wonderful  Yeare, 
1603,  quoted  by  Brand,  it  appears  that  a  bush 


was  frequently  placed  at  the  top  of  the  ale- 
stake.  See  Bush,  Hence  may  be  exphdned 
the  lines  of  Chaucer : 

A  garlond  had  he  sette  upon  his  hede. 
As  gret  as  It  werin  for  an  tUe-etake. 

Urrj^a  etf.  p.  6. 

Which  have  been  erroneously  interpreted  in 
Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  i.  56.  But  the 
bush  was  afterwards  less  naturally  applied,  for 
Kennett  tells  us  **  the  coronated  frame  of  wood  . 
hung  out  as  a  sign  at  taverns  is  called  a  bush," 
See  his  Glossary,  1816,  p.  35.  Cf.  Hawkins* 
EngL  Dram.  L  109 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12255 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  14 ;  Hampson's  Calend.  i.  281 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  i.  320. 

She  as  an  aU-Mdke  gay  and  fKsh, 
Half  hlr  body  she  had  away  e-glff. 

US.  Laud.  416,  f.  06. 
For  lyke  as  thee  Jolye  ale-house 

Is  alwayes  knowen  by  the  good  ale^ake. 
So  are  proude  Jelots  sone  perceaved,  to. 
By  theyr  proude  foly,  and  wanton  gate. 

Banelef^*  Treatiee,  p.  4. 
ALESTALDER.    A  stallion.    East  Sussex. 
ALESTAN-BEARER.    A  pot-boy.    SeeHigins' 

adaptation  oftheNomenclator,  p.  505. 
ALESTOND.    The  ale-house. 

Therefore  at  length  Sir  JefTerie  bethought  him  of 

a  feat  whereby  he  might  both  visit  the  alf^ond, 

and  also  keepe  his  othe.   Mar.  Prdatt^g  EjriHle,  p.  54. 

ALE-STOOL.    The  stool  on  which  casks  of  ale 

or  beer  are  placed  in  the  cellar.    East. 
ALET.  (1)  A  kind  of  hawk.    Howel  says  it  is 
the  "  true  fSeiucon  that  comes  from  Peru.'' 

(2)  A  small  plate  of  steel,  worn  on  the 
shoulder. 

An  alet  enamelde  he  oches  In  sondlre. 

Marte  Arthure,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  80. 

(3)  Carved,  applied  to  partridges  and  pheasants. 
Boke  of  Huntinge. 

ALEVEN.  Eleven.  Cf.  Maitland's  Early  Printed 
Books  at  Lambeth,  p.  322  \  Bale's  Kynge  Johan, 
p.  80 ;  Minsheu,  in  v. 

He  trips  about  with  sincopace. 

He  capers  very  quicke ; 
Full  trimly  there  of  seven  aleeen. 
He  sheweth  a  pretty  tricke. 

Ga{/Hdo  and  Bernardo,  1570. 
I  have  had  therto  lechys  aleven, 
And  they  gave  me  medyslns  alle. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  1.  6,  f.  46. 
ALEW.    Halloo. 

Yet  did  she  not  lament  with  loude  alew. 
As  women  wont,  but  with  deepe  sights  and  singulfs 
few.  Faerie  Queene,  V.  vi.  13. 

ALE-WIFE.  A  woman  who  keeps  an  ale-house. 

See  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  2. 
ALEXANDER.    Great  parsley.    Said  by  Min- 
sheu to  be  named  from  Alexander,  its  pre- 
sumed discoverer. 
ALEXANDER'S-FOOT.    PeUitory.    SMtmer. 
ALEXANDRYN.    Alexandrian  work. 
Syngly  was  she  wrappyd  perfay. 
With  a  mauntelle  of  hennyn, 
Coverid  was  with  Mexandryn, 

MS,  Bawl,  C.  86,  f.  121. 

ALEXCION.    Election. 

Be  aleseion  of  the  lordys  free, 

The  erle  toke  they  thoo.  Ib-le  of  Totous,  IS02. 
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ALEYD.    Laid  down.    See  Jieide, 
Do  nou  afe  ichave  the  leyd. 
Ant  alle  thre  ihule  beo  alt^ 
With  huere  foule  croke$. 

Wrighf$  I^He  Poetry,  p.  105. 
Fiv  al  love,  leman,  ache  leyd, 
Lete  oow  that  wille  be  doun  aiayd, 

Legtnda  Caiholiea,  p.  S30. 
iOiEYE.    Anincy.    (A.-N,) 

An  homicide  therto  han  they  hired 
»  Tliat  in  an  oleye  had  a  privee  place. 

Chameer,  Cant,  T,  13488. 

ALETN.    Alone. 

Uj  lemroan  and  I  went  forth  olayn. 

Gup  tf  Warwick,  MkUOeMtt  MS. 

ALETNE.  (1)  To  alienate. 

In  case  tliey  dyde  eyther  idle  or  aieynt  the  fame 
or  ony  parte  tlierof,  ttiat  the  lame  Edwarde  ahulde 
have  yt  before  any  other  man. 

Wrtghfa  Mmaatie  Letttrt,  p.  86. 

(2)  Laid  down.  So  explained  in  Urry's  MS. 
collections. 

ALF.  (1)     Half;  part;  side. 

The  Brutona  to  helpe  her  off,  vaste  abonte  were. 

Rob,  OUme.  p.  21S. 

(3)  Anelf;adeviL 

With  hb  teth  he  con  hit  tug. 
And  a^  Rofyn  tiegon  to  rug. 

MS.  Douce  302,  f.  11. 

ALFAREZ.  An  ensign.  {Span,)  The  term  is 
nsed  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  According  to  Nares,  who  refers  to 
MS.  Harl.  6804,  the  word  was  in  use  in  our 
army  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  It 
was  also  written  alferes, 

ALFEYNLT.  SlothfoUy;  sluggishly.  Pron^t. 
Parv, 

ALFRIDARIA.  A  term  in  the  old  judicial  as- 
trology, explained  by  Kersey  to  be  "  a  tempo- 
rary  power  which  the  planets  have  over  the 
life  of  a  person." 

Ill  find  the  cuip  and  aHfridaria, 
And  Icnow  what  planet  1«  in  casimi. 

MbumauuTt  ii.  6. 

ALFYN.  (1)  So  spelt  by  Palsgrave,  f.  17,  and  also 

by  Caxton,  but  see  Avfyn.    The  alfyn  vras  the 

bishop  at  chess.    Is  a^yns  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 

83,  a  mistake  for  alkyiu  ? 

(2)  A  lubberly  fellow ;  a  sluggard. 

Now  certei,   lais  tyr  Wawayne,  myche  wondyre 

have  I 
That  tyche  an  dtfyne  at  thow  dare  speke  lyche 
wordea.  Morte  Jrthurt,  MS.  Uneoln,  f .  67. 

ALGAROT.  A  chemical  preparation,  made  of 
butter  of  antimony,  diluted  in  a  large  quantity 
of  warm  water,  till  it  turn  to  a  white  powder. 
PhUUps. 
ALG  ATE  S.  Always ;  all  manner  of  ways ;  how- 
ever ;  at  an  events.  Still  in  use  in  the  North. 
It  is,  as  Skinner  observes,  a  compound  of  all 
andyfl/e#,  orways.  (^.-5.)  Tooke's  etymo- 
logy is  wholly  inadmissible.  Cf.  Diversions 
of  Purley,  p.  94 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7013 ; 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  36. 

These  were  thcr  uchon  algate. 

To  ordeyne  for  thcae  masonus  astate. 

ContHtutUmt  of  Masonry,  p.  15. 


ALGE.    Altogether.    (J.-S.) 

Sche  muate  thenne  alge  fayle 
To  getan  him  whan  he  were  deed. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.Jntiq,  134.  f.  14C 

ALGERE.    A  spear  used  in  fishing.    It  is  the 
translation  of  Jutema  in  the  Canterbury  MS. 
of  the  Medulla.    See  a  note  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  186. 
ALGIFE.    Although. 

Eche  man  may  eorow  in  his  inward  thought 
Thie  lordes  death,  whoie  pere  is  hard  to  fynd, 
Algifs  Bnglond  and  Fraonce  were  thorow  saughu 
8k«Um*$  Work§,  i.  13. 
ALGRADE.    A  kind  of  Spanish  vnne. 
Both  olgraie,  and  respice  eke. 

Squifr  of  Lawo  Dcgr£»  756. 
Osay,  and  atgarde,  and  other  y-newe.. 

Morto  Arthurs,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  55. 
ALGRIM.    Arithmetic. 

The  name  of  this  craft  is  in  Latyn  aigoraimut, 

and  in  EngUs  algrim;  and  it  is  namld  off  Algot, 

that  is  to  say,  craft,  and  rUmus,  that  is,  nounbre; 

and  for  this  skiile  it  is  caUed  craft  of  nounbringe. 

MS.  Cantab.  LI.  ir.  14. 

ALGUS.    A  philosopher  frequently  mentioned 

by  early  vniters,  as  the  inventor  of  Algorism. 

According  to  MS.  HarL  3742,  he  was  king  of 

Castile.    Cf.  MS.  Arundel  332,  t  68. 

ALHAFTE.    See  a  list  of  articles  in  the  Brit 

Bibl.  ii.  397. 
AL-HAL-DAY.  All-hallows  day,  Nov.  1st.  Gaw. 
ALHALWE-MESSE.    All-hallows. 

The  moneth  of  Novembre,  after  Alhaiwemeue, 
That  wele  is  to  remembre,  com  kyng  William  alle 
fresse.  Peter  Langtt/t,  p.  145. 

ALHALWEN-TYD.    The  feast  of  All-hallows. 
Men  shulle  fynde  but  fewe  roo-bulcliys  whan  tliat 
they  be  passed  two  jeer  that  thd  ne  have  mewed  hure 
heedys  by  Alhalwentyd.  MS.  Bodl.  546. 

ALHIDADE.  A  rule  on  the  back  of  the  astro- 
labe, to  measure  heights,  breadths,  and  depths. 
See  Blount's  Glossographia,  p.  18 ;  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Alidade. 
ALHOLDE. "  Alholde,  or  Gobelyn"  is  mentioned 
in  an  extract  from  the  Dialogue  of  Dives  and 
Pauper,  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  L  3. 
AL-HOLLY.    Entirely. 

I  have  him  told  al  holly  min  eetat. 

Chaucor,  Cant.  T.  767B. 
ALHONE.    Alone. 

AUione  to  the  putte  he  hede.         Rellq,  Antiq.  ii,  278. 
ALIANT.    An  alien.    Jiider. 
ALIBER.    Bacchus ;  liber  pater. 
Atiber,  the  god  of  wyne. 
And  Hercules  of  Icynne  thyne. 

Kyng  AlUttunder,  2849. 

ALICANT.    A  Spanish  wine  made  at  Alicant, 
in  the  province  of  Valencia.    It  is  differently 
spelt  by  our  old  vniters.  See  Tymon,  ed.  Dyce, 
p.  39  ;  Higins'  Junius,  p.  91. 
Whan  he  had  dronke  ataunte 
Both  of  Teynt  and  of  wyne  Alicauni, 
Till  he  was  drounlce  as  any  swyne.  MS.  Rawt.  C.  86. 
ALIED.    Anointed. 

He  tok  that  blode  that  was  so  bright. 
And  aUedthat  gentU  knight 

AmU  and  Amiloun,  2330. 

ALIEN.    ToaUenate.    Nares. 
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ALIEN-PRIORY.   A  prioiy  which  was  subordi. 
njite  to  a  foreign  monastery.    See  Britton's 
Ait^  Diet  in  t.  Priory, 
A-LIFE.    As  my  life;  excesdTely.    See  Win- 
ter's Ttle,  IT.  3 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  It.  55, 
2S5,  309,  351. 
ALIFED.     Allowed.    Skhmer, 
ALIGHT.  (1)  Lighted;  pitched. 

Opon  sir  Oy.  Uut  gentil  knight, 
Y.wis  mi  love  is  aUe  aiight. 

Oy  9f  Warwike,  p.  270. 
(2)  To  light;  to  kindle.    Surrey. 
ALINLAZ.    An  anlace. 

Or  afbUas,  and  god  long  knlf« 

That  als  he  lovede  leme  or  lif .  Havetok,  8S54. 

ALIRT.    Across.  (A.-S,)  MS.  RawL  Poet.  137, 

and  MS.  Douce  323,  read  alery;  MS.  Douce 

104  has  oiery;  and  MS.  RawL  Poet. 38 reads 

afyry. 

Somme  leide  hir  legget  aiirp. 
Am  twiche  lotels  konneth. 
And  made  hir  mone  to  Piers, 
And  preide  hym  of  grace. 

Pier*  FUmghman,  p.  184. 

ALISANDRE.     Alexandria.     C£  Ellis's  Met. 
Rom.  ii  36. 

At  JUtandre  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne. 

CKaucer,  Cant.  7.51. 
ALISAUNDRE.    The  herh  alexander,  q.  v. 
With  oHaaundrt  thare-to«  ache  ant  anys. 

Wright 0  J^rie  Poetry ,  p.  86. 

ALUr.    Alighted ;  descended. 
And  deyde  two  hondred  jer. 
And  two  and  thretty  rijt. 
Alter  that  oure  swete  Lord 

In  his  moder  aliit,         MS,  CM,  Ttin,  Qson.  fi7. 
ALKAKENGY.    The  periscaria.    See  Prompt. 

Par?,  p.  10;  Higins's  Junius,  p.  125. 
ALKANET.    The  wild  buglos.    See  the  account 
of  it  in  Gerard's  Herhall,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  799. 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  an  ancient  receipt  in 
the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  29,  as  used  for  oo- 
louring. 
ALKANL    Tin.    HoweU, 
ALKE.    llk:each. 

Now,  sirris,  for  your  curtesy. 
Take  this  for  no  Tilany, 

But  alke  man  crye  50W  . . .       Tfu  FeeH,  xy\, 
ALKENAMYE.    Alchemy.    (^.-iV.) 
Yet  ar  ther  fibicches  in  forceres 
Of  fele  mennes  makyng. 
Experiments  of  tdkenamye 
The  peple  to  decey ve.    Pi^»  Ploughman,  p.  186. 
ALKERE.    In  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  120,  is 

giren  a  receipt  **  for  to  make  rys  alkere," 
ALKES.    Elks. 

As  for  the  plowing  with  ures,  wMch  I  suppose  to  be 

vnlikclie,  becanse  they  are  in  mine  opinion  untame- 

able»  and  alkett  *  thing  oomroonlie  used  in  the  east 

oooatrica.  Harri»on*a  Deter,  qf  BtigUmd,  p.  886. 

ALKIK.    AU  kinds. 

Dragouns  and  alkin  depenes, 

Flr«»  haU,  snaweis.  MS,  Bodl,  485,  (1 88. 

For  to  destroy  flesly  dellte. 

And  aOrt/u  lust  of  Uchery. 

MS,  Hart.  4196,  f .  108. 
ALRITOTLE.    See  Jleatote, 
ALKONE.    Each  one. 


Then  Robyn  goes  to  Notyngham, 

Hymselfe  momyng  allone. 
And  lituUe  Johne  to  mery  Scherewodc, 
The  pathes  he  knew  alkone, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  T.  48.  f.  186. 
ALKYMISTRE.    An  alchemist. 
And  whan  this  atkymietre  saw  his  time, 
Rlseth  up,  sire  preset,  quod  he,  and  stondeth  by  roe. 
Chawer,  Cam,  T.  16078. 
ALL.  (1)  Although. 

.<M  tell!  not  as  now  his  obserraBoei. 

ChaMcer,  Cant.  T,  8806. 

(2)  Entirely.  Var,  dial  Spenser  has  it  in  the 
sense  of  exactly, 

(3)  "  For  all,"  in  spite  of.  Var  dial  "  m  do 
ii  for  aU  you  say  to  the  contrary." 

(4)  "All  that,"  unta  that.  So  explained  hy 
Weher,  in  ^oss  to  Kyng  Alisaunder,  2145. 

(5)  "  For  good  and  aU,"  entirely.    North, 

And  shipping  oars*  to  work  they  fUl, 
Like  men  that  row'd  >br  good  and  att, 

Cetton*e  Work*,  ed.  1794,  p.  187. 

(6)  Each.    Pronyft.  Parv, 
ALL-A-BITS.    All  in  pieces.    North, 
ALL-ABOUT.  "  To  get  aU about  in  one's  head," 

to  become  light-headed.    Herrfordsh,     We 
have  also  **  that's  all  about  it,"  L  e.  that  is  the 
whole  of  the  matter. 
ALL-ABROAD.   Squeezed  quite  flat.    Somerset, 
ALL.A.HOH.    All  on  one  side,     mite, 
ALL-ALONG.    Constantly.     Var,  dial.     Also 
"  All  along  of,"  or  "  All  along  on,"  entirely 
owing  to. 
ALL-AMANG.    Mingled,  as  when  two  flocks  of 

sheep  are  driven  together.     Wilte. 
ALL-AND-SOME.      Every   one;    everythuig; 
altogether. 

Thereof  spekys  the  apostell  John, 
In  his  gospell  all  and  tome, 

MS,  Aahmole  61«  f.  83. 
We  are  betrayd  and  y-nome  ! 
Horse  and  harness,  lords,  all  and  tome  I 

Riehard  Coer  de  Uon,  8884. 
Thi  kyngdam  us  come. 
This  is  the  secunde  poynte  al  and  »ome  ! 

MS.Dovce90a,f.  33. 

ALLANE.    Alone. 

Hys  men  have  the  wey  tane ; 
In  the  forest  Gye  ys  aOane, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  174. 

ALL-ARMED.  An  epithet  applied  to  Cupid  in 
A  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2,  unnecessarily 
altered  to  alarmed  hy  some  editors,  as  if  the 
expression  meant  armed  all  over,  whereas  it 
merely  enforces  the  word  armed.  The  ex- 
pression is  used  hy  Greene,  and  is  found  earlier 
in  the  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  215. 

ALL-AS-IS.  '<  ^tf  Of  tf  to  me  is  this,"  i.  e.  all 
I  have  to  say  about  it.     Herrfordah. 

ALL-A-TAUNT-0.  Fully  rigged,  with  masts, 
yards,  &c.    A  sea  term. 

ALLAY.  According  to  Kersey,  to  oi^ya  phea- 
sant is  to  cut  or  carve  it  up  at  table.  Tne  sub- 
stantive  as  a  hunting  tenn  was  applied  to  the 
set  of  hounds  which  were  ahead  after  the  beast 
was  dislodged. 

ALLAYMENT.    That  which  has  the  power  of 
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•Ikying  or  abating  the  force  of  something 
else.  Shak. 
ALL-B'EASE.  Gently ;  qtiietly.  Herrfordth, 
ALL-BEDENE.  Forthwith.  Cf.  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  34 ;  Havdok,  730,  2841 ;  Coventry  Mys- 
teries, p.  4 ;  Gloss,  to  Ritson's  Met  Rom. 
p.  360. 

Thane  thay  iayde  a/-&ydefi«. 
Bathe  kynge  and  qwene. 
The  doghtty  knyght  in  the  grene 
Haae  wonnene  the  gree. 

Sir  DegrevanUt  MS,  Ufieobft. 
Whan  thai  were  wasshen  al-bedene. 
He  set  hym  downe  hem  betwene. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.48.  f.  14. 
ALL-BE-THOUGH.    Albeit.    Skinner, 
ALLE.    Ale.     See  this  form  of  the  word  in 
Skelton's  Works,  i  151 ;  The  Feest,  ▼.    It 
apparently  means  old  in  the  Towneley  Myste- 
ries, p.  101. 
ALLECT.      To  allure;  to  bring  together;  to 
coUect    {Lot,) 

I  beyng  by  your  noble  and  notable  qoalitlei 
alUeted  and  encouraged,  moste  hertely  require  your 
belpe,  and  humbly  desyre  your  ayde. 

Hairs  Unitm,  1548.  Htn.  IV,  t.  87. 

ALLECTIVE.  Attraction;  allnrement.  Seethe 
Brit.  BibL  iv.  390. 

For  what  better  oUeetiM  coulde  Satan  devise  to 
allure  and  bring  men  pleasantly  into  damnable  servi- 
tude. NorthbrooMi  Treatiu,  1577* 
ALLECTUARY.    An  electuary. 
jiileetuary  arrectyd  to  redres 
These  feverous  axys.      Sk^ton**  Work*,  L  85. 
ALLEFEYNTE.  Slothful;  inactive.  Prompt.Parv. 
ALLEGATE.  (1)  To  allege.  See  Peelers  Works, 

iu.  68 ;  Skelton's  Works,  i.  356. 
(2)  Always;  algate.    (A.-S.) 
Ac,  allegate,  the  kynges 
Losen  ten  ageynt  Km  in  werryngea. 

Kvng  Aliamtnder,  6094. 
ALLEGE.    To  quote ;  to  cite. 

And  for  he  wold  his  longe  tale  abr^e. 
He  wolde  non  auctoritee  allege. 

Chttveer,  Cani.  T,  9538. 

ALLEGYAUNCE.  Citation ;  the  act  of  quoting. 
Translated  by  aOeffocio,  in  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  9. 

ALLE-HALWEN.    Allhallows. 

Here  fest  wol  be.  withoute  nay. 
After  Alle-halwm  the  eyght  day. 

Con*t.  t^Mawnry,  p.  38. 

ALLE-HOOL.  Entirely;  exactly.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  151 ;  Sir  H.  Diyden's  Twici,  p.  38. 
ABe  answers  to  omninOf  and  strictly  speaking, 
cannot  grammatically  be  used  in  composition. 
Ane  if,  MS.  Lincohi  A.  L  17,  f.  24.  See 
AOe-Uf. 

ALLELUYA.    The  wood-sorrel.     Gerard, 

ALLE-LYKELY.  In  like  manner.  Prompt,  Pant, 

ALLEMAIGNE.  A  kind  of  solemn  music,  more 
generally  spelt  Ahnain,  q,v.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  several  dances,  the  new  allemaigne, 
the  old,  the  queen's  allemaigne,  all  of  which 
are  mentioned  in  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  108,  and  the 
figures  given.    See  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  164,  610. 

ALLEMASH-DAY.  Grose  says,  L  e.  AUumagc- 
day,  the  day  on  which  the  Canterbury  silk- 
weavers  began  to  work  by  candle-light.   Kent, 


ALLEMAUNDIS.    Almonds. 

Therfore  Jacob  took  grete  jerdls  of  popelers.  and 
ot  attemaundi*,  and  of  planes,  and  in  party  dideawey 
the  rynde.  WieklfJIHi,  MS.  Bodl.  277- 

ALLEN.  Grass  land  recently  broken  up.  Suffolk, 
Major  Moor  says,  **  unendosed  land  that  has 
been  tilled  and  left  to  run  to  feed  for  sheep." 
ALLE-ONE.    Alone;  solitary. 

JUe-ont  he  leved  that  drery  knyghte. 
And  sonc  he  went  awaye. 

MS.  JJneoln  A.  f.  17.  f.  109. 

ALLER.  (1)  An  alder  tree.  A  common  form  of  the 

word,  still  used  in  the  western  counties.     See 

Florio,  in  y.  Abto;  Holinshed,  Hist  Ireland, 

p.  178 ;  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1469. 

(2)  OfalL    It  is  the  gen.  pL 

Adam  was  oure  alter  fader. 
And  Eve  was  of  hymseUe. 

Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  342. 
Than  th^i  it  closed  and  gun  hyng 
Thalre  aUer  seles  thareby.      MS,  Coll.  Sion.  xvUi.  6. 
ALLER-FLOAT.     A  species  of  trout,  usually 
large  and  well  grown,  frequenting  the  deep 
holes  of  retired  and  shady  brooks,  under  the 
roots  of  the  aller,  or  alder  tree.  North,    It  is 
also  called  the  aller-trout. 
ALLER-FURST.    The  first  of  alL 

Tho.  aUer-fUrgt,  he  undurstode 
That  he  was  ryght  Icjrngls  blod. 

Kifng  JUiMundtr,  15<S9. 

ALLER-MOST.    Most  of  aU. 

To  wraththe  the  Ood  and  paien  the  fend  hit 

serveth  alltrmoet,    Wrighf*  Pol,  Songs,  p.  336. 

ALLERNBATCH.    A  kind  of  botch  or  old  sore. 

Bapmoor,    Apparently  connected  with  allerg,  a 

Devonshire  word  for  an  acute  kind  of  boil  or 

carbuncle. 

ALLERONE.  Apparently  the  pinion  of  a  wing, 
in  the  following  passage.  Roquefort  haso/^rion, 
a  bird  of  prey. 

Tak  pympemolle,  and  sumpe  it.  and  Uke  the 
Jeuse  therof.  and  do  therto  the  grese  of  the  atterono 
of  the  gose-wenge,  and  drope  it  in  thyne  eghne. 

MS,  Uneoln,  Mod,  f.  283. 
ALLES.    Very;  altogether;  aU;    even.      See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  17 ;  Ritson's  Andent  Songs, 
p.  7 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  u.  176. 
ALLESAD.    Lost.    {A,-S.) 

BiselL  him  wij  milde  mod. 
That  for  ous  atteoad  is  blod. 

MS.  Egerton  ffl3.  f.  2. 

ALLE-SOLYNE-DAY.    All  Souls'  Day.     See 
MS.  HarL  2391,  quoted  in  Hampson's  Kalen- 
darium,  ii.  11. 
ALLETHER.     Gen.  pi.  of  a//. 

Than  doth  he  dye  for  oure  alhther  good. 

Coo,  Mpst,  p.  14. 
ALLETHOW.    Although. 

Torrent  thether  toke  the  way, 
Werry  attothow  he  were. 

Torrent  <ff  Portugai,  p.  10. 

ALLETOGEDERS.    Altogether. 

Into  the  water  he  oast  his  sheld. 
Croke  and  alletogedere  it  held. 

Torrent  i^  Portugal,  p.  68. 

ALLEVE.    Eleven. 

Ethulfe  in  that  like  manere. 
Wonned  at  Rome  alleoe  jere. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  VO, 
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ALLEVSNTHE.    The  eleTenth. 

TtealfaMNfAe  wyntur  wis  wlttUTlr 
Tter  aftfr,  m  tellech  us  ro«  to  dy. 

Cmnor  Mumdi,  MS.  Coll.  THn.  Qmiab,  f.  13. 

iLLE-DTELDAND.    Omnipotent. 

Thst  I  before  Gods  aOewMani 
Wcme  fell  the  Uht  of  liryend. 

M8,  Bodt.  425,  f.  S7. 

ALLET.    The  condnsion  of  a  game  at  football, 
when  the  ball  has  paased  the  bounds.  Yorkth, 
Achoice  taw,  made  of  alabaster,  is  so  called 
bf  bojk    See  the  Pickwick  Papers,  p.  358. 
ALLETD8.    Alleged. 

Whh  sDe  hire  hcrte  sdie  hhn  ptejdt, 
Aad  may  another  cause  allude, 
Tbat  he  with  hire  at  horn  ahide. 

GoMMT,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  ]34«  f.  115. 

ALLB.5IF.  Altbongfa.  SteAOe-JkooL 
Y  wyl  make  30W  no  Teyn  carpyng, 
JUt  fV  hit  myjte  som  men  lyke. 

MS.  Bodl.  48,  f.  47. 

dUUFOOLS-DAT.    The  first  of  April,  when  a 
NemtoDi  prevails  of  making  fools  of  people  by 
ndiag  them  on  ridiculous  errands,  &c  whence 
k  sboTe  name.    See  further  in  Brand's  Pop. 
m.  L  76.    Hie  custom  seems  to  have  been 
pvwed  by  us  from  the  French,  but  no  satis- 
iery  account  of  its  origin  has  yet  been  giren. 
ALL-FOUBS.    A  well-known  game  at  cards,  said 
by  Cotton,  in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  ed.  1 709, 
pi  81,  to  be  ''Yeiy  much  played  in  Kent." 
ALL-GOOD.    The  herb  good  Henry.     Oerard, 
ALLHALLOWN-SUMMER.  Late  summer.  In 
1  Henry  IV.  i  2,  it  sunply  appears  to  mean  an 
old  man  with  youthful  passions. 
ALLHALLOWS.  Satirically  written  by  Heywood 
as  a  sLog^e  saint.    See  his  play  of  the  Fonre  PP, 
1569,  and  the  following  passage : 
Here  Is  sDOther  relyke,  eke  a  preeyons  one. 
Of  jiB-helowM  the  Uenyd  Jaw-hooe, 
Which  relyke,  without  any  fayle, 
Agaynst  poy son  chefely  dothe  prarayle. 

Fardoiur  and  the  Frere»  1533. 

ALL-HEAL.  The  herb  panax.  See  Gerard's 
Hertnll,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1004  *,  Florio,  in  v. 
Jekilea. 

ALL-HID.  According  to  Nares,  the  game  of 
hide-and-seek.  It  is  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  in  Hamlet,  It.  2.  See  Hide-Fox.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Dekker,  as  quoted  by  Steevens ; 
but  Cotgrave  apparently  makes  it  synonymous 
with  Hoodman-blind,  in  v.  diffnefmuaet,  Ctine- 
mueette.  CotgraTe  also  mentions  Harry-racket, 
which  is  the  game  of  hide-and-seek.  See 
Hoodma»^Und.  "A  sport  call'da/2-Auf,  which 
is  a  meere  children's  pastime,"  is  mentioned 
in  A  Curtaine  Lecture,  12mo,  Lond.  1637, 
p.  206.  See  also  Hawkins'  EngL  Dram.  iiL  187; 
Apollo  ShroTing,  1627,  p.  84. 

ALL-HOLLAND'S-DAY.  The  Hampshire  name 
for  All  Saints'  Day,  when  plum-cakes  are  made 
and  called  All  Holland  cakes.  Middleton  uses 
the  word  twice  in  this  form.  See  his  Worics, 
iL  283,  Y.  282. 

ALLHOOVE.     Ground  ivy.    Mhuheu. 

ALLHOSE.  The  herb  horsehoof.  See  Florio, 
in  ▼.  Biekio* 


ALL-I-BITS.    All  in  pieces.    North. 

ALLICHOLLY.  Melancholy.  Shakespeare  uses 
this  word,  put  into  the  mouths  of  illiterate 
persons,  in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  It.  2,  and 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4.  See  Ck)llieT's 
Shakespeare,  i  148,  197,  where  the  word  is 
spelt  two  different  ways. 

ALLICUTE.    To  attract    {Ut.) 

Yea,  the  very  rage  of  hnmllitJe,  though  it  he 
most  ylolent  and  dangerous,  yet  It  is  sooner  aUiekatd 
by  ceremooy  tlian  compelled  by  vertue  of  office. 

BfU.  Bibi.  ii.  18& 

ALLIENT.    An  alley ;  a  passage  in  a  building. 

See  Britton's  Arch.  Did  in  y.  Alley. 
ALLIGANT.    A  Spanish  wine.    See  AUcani. 
In  dreadful  darlLcnesse  AUigant  lies  drown'd. 
Which  maxryed  men  invoke  fbr  procreation. 

Pampiir*  Palinodia,  1834. 

ALLIGARTA.  The  alligator.  Ben  Jonson  uses 
this  form  of  the  word  in  his  Bartholomew 
Fair,  iL  1. 
ALL-IN-A-CHARM.  Talking  aloud.  JFiUi. 
ALL-IN-ALL.  Everything.  Shakespeare  has  the 
phrase  in  a  well-known  passage,  Hamlet,  L  2, 
and  several  other  placea. 

In  London  she  bnyes  her  head,  her  face,  her 
fkshlon.    O  London,  thou  art  her  Paradise,  her 
hearcn,  her  aH-ln-aU  I  TMw  on  PstoHiv,  1016,  p.  00. 
Tbou'rt  oil  in  tM,  and  all  in  eVry  pert. 

CMmw't  IMHfM  QlimpM;  p.  7a. 
The  phrase  aU  m  all  with,  meant  very  intimate 
or  ftmiliar  with.    See  Howell's  Lexicon,  in  ▼. 
ALL-IN-A-MUGGLE.   All  in  a  Utter.     Wilte. 
ALLINE.    Anally. 

Wisdom  Is  Immortality's  oOiiie, 
And  immortality  is  wisdom's  pdn. 

ALLINGE.  Totally;  altogeUier.  (if..&)  C£Const! 
of  Masonry,p.37;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  7; 
Rob.  Glouc  p.48 ;  Maundevile's Travels,  p.  189. 
For  hire  Ikired  snd  hire  chere, 
Ich  hire  bon^te  aUinge  so  dere. 

VUar.  and  Blaneh.  674. 
Ich  bote  that  thou  me  telle, 
Nottthe  thou  art  alUngUM  here. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  127. 

ALL-IN-ONE.  At  the  same  time. 
But  all  te  one  to  erery  wight. 
There  was  sene  conning  with  estate. 

Chaucer's  Dreame,  670. 

ALL-IN-THE-WELL.  A  Juvenile  game  in 
Newcastle  and  the  ndghbourhood.  A  circle  is 
made  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  termed 
the  well,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a 
wooden  peg,  four  inches  long,  with  a  button 
balanced  on  the  top.  Those  desirous  of  playing 
give  buttons,  marbles,  or  anything  else,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  for  the  privilege  of  throwing 
a  short  stick,  with  which  they  are  furnished, 
at  the  peg.  Should  the  button  fly  out  of  the 
ring,  the  player  is  entitled  to  double  the  stipu- 
lated value  of  what  he  gives  for  the  stick.  The 
game  is  also  practised  at  the  Newcastle  races, 
and  other  places  of  amusement  in  the  north, 
vrith  three  pegs,  which  are  put  into  three  cir- 
cular holes,  made  in  the  ground,  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  forming  a  triangle.  In  this  case 
each  hole  contains  a  peg,  about  nine  inches 
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allaying  or  abating  the  force  of  something 
else.  ShaJt, 
ALL.B*EASE.  Gently ;  quietly.  Herefwrdth, 
ALL-BEDENE.  Forthwith.  Cf.  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  34 ;  Harelok,  730,  2841 ;  Coventry  Mys- 
teries, p.  4 ;  Gloss,  to  Ritson's  Met  Rom. 
p.  360. 

Thane  thay  sayde  ai-bydent. 
Bathe  kynge  and  qwene. 
The  doffhtty  knyght  in  the  grene 
Haae  wonnene  the  gree. 

Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  Linooin, 
Whan  thai  were  wasshen  al-bedme. 
He  set  hym  downe  hem  betwene. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f .  14. 
ALL-BE-THOUGH.    Albeit.    Skinner, 
ALLE.    Ale.     See  this  form  of  the  word  in 
Skelton's  Works,  i  151 ;  The  Feest,  t.    It 
apparently  means  old  in  the  Towneley  Myste- 
ries, p.  101. 
ALLECT.     To  allure;  to  bring  together;  to 
coUect.    {Lat.) 

I  beyng  by  your  noble  and  notable  qualities 
aUeeted  and  encouraged,  mocte  hertely  require  your 
belpe,  and  humbly  detyre  your  ayde. 

Hair*  Union,  1548,  Hen,  IV,  t.  87. 

ALLECTIVE.  Attraction;  allm^ment.   Seethe 
Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  390. 

For  what  better  allecHoe  ooulde  Satan  devise  to 
allure  and  bring  men  pleasantly  into  damnable  servi- 
tude. NorthbroOc^t  Treatiu,  1577* 
ALLECTUARY.    An  electuary. 
Allectuary  arrectyd  to  redres 
These  feverous  axys.      Skeiton*a  Warkt,  L  85. 
ALLEFEYNTE.  Slothful;  inactive,  Prompt.Parv, 
ALLEOATE.  (1)  ToaUege.  See  Peele's  Works, 

iii.  68 ;  Skelton's  Works,  L  356. 
(2)  Always;  algate.    (A,'S,) 
Ac,  alitgattt  the  kynges 
Losen  ten  ageyns  Km  in  werryngea. 

Kyng  Aiuaunder,  6094. 
ALLEGE.    To  quote ;  to  cite. 

And  for  he  wold  his  longe  tale  abrege. 
He  wolde  non  auctorltee  aUeg9. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T,  9538. 

ALLEGYAUNCE.    Citation ;  the  act  of  quoting. 
Translated  bv  attegaciot  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  9. 
ALLE-HALWEN.    Allhallows. 

Here  fest  wol  be,  withoute  nay. 
After  Mle-haXwen  the  eyght  day. 

Conet,  t^Maeenrv,  p.  38. 

ALLE-HGOL.    Entirely;  exactly.     See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  151 ;  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twici,  p.  38. 
ABe  answers  to  omninoj  and  strictly  speaking, 
cannot  grammatically  be  used  in  composition. 
AOe  if,   MS.  Lincohi  A.  L  17,  f.  24.      See 
AUe-Sif, 
ALLELUYA.    The  wood-sorrel.     Gerard, 
ALLE-LYKELY.  In  like  manner.  Prompt,  Parv, 
ALLEMAIGNE.    A  kind  of  solemn  music,  more 
generally  spelt  Almoin^  q.y.    It  is  also  the 
name  of  seTeral  dances,  the  new  allemaigne, 
the  old,  the  queen's  allemaigne,  all  of  which 
are  mentioned  in  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  108,  and  the 
figures  given.    See  Brit.  BibL  iL  164,  610. 
ALLEMASH-DAY.    Grose  says,  L  e.  Allumage- 
day,  the  day  on  which  the  Canterbury  silk- 
weavers  began  to  work  by  candle-light.   Kent, 


ALLEMAUNDIS.    Abnonda. 

Therfore  Jacob  took  grete  jerdis  of  popelers,  and 
of  tMemaundis,  and  of  pUnes,  and  in  party  dide  awey 
the  rynde.  WUkVJBfe,  MS,  Bodl,  iTl. 

ALLEN.  Grass  land  recently  broken  up.  Sn^olk, 
Major  Moor  says,  '*  unenclosed  land  that  has 
been  tilled  and  Idft  to  run  to  feed  for  sheep." 
ALLE-ONE.    Alone;  solitary. 

jlUe-one  he  leved  that  drery  knyghte. 
And  aone  he  went  awaye. 

MS.  UneolH  A.  f.  17,  f.  109. 

ALLER.  (1)  An  alder  tree.  A  common  form  of  the 

word,  still  used  in  the  western  counties.    See 

Florio,  in  v.  Jbto;  HoUnshed,  Hist  Ireland, 

p.  1 78 ;  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1469. 

(2)  OfalL    It  is  the  gen.  pL 

Adam  was  oure  alter  fader. 
And  Eve  was  of  bymselve. 

Piere  Ploughman,  p.  348. 
Than  thsJ  it  closed  and  gun  hyng 
Thalre  aUer  aeles  thereby.      MS,  Coil.  Sion.  xvlii .  6. 
ALLER-FLOAT.     A  species  of  trout,  usually 
large  and  well  grown,  frequenting  the  deep 
holes  of  retu^d  and  shady  brooks,  under  the 
roots  of  the  oiler,  or  alder  tree.  North,    It  is 
also  called  the  aller-trout, 
ALLER-FURST.    The  first  of  all. 

Tho,  alier-furst,  he  undurstode 
That  he  was  ryght  kyngis  blod. 

Kifng  Jlieawtder,  1569. 

ALLER-MOST.    Most  of  all. 

To  wraththe  the  God  and  paien  the  fend  hit 
serveth  aUermoet,  Wright**  Pol,  Songe,  p.  336. 
ALLERNBATCH.  A  kind  of  botch  or  old  sore. 
Bapmoor,  Apparently  connected  with  allerg,  a 
Devonshire  word  for  an  acute  kind  of  boil  or 
carbuncle. 
ALLERONE.  Apparently  the  pinion  of  a  wing, 
in  the  following  passage.  Roquefort  has  oilprion, 
a  bird  of  prey. 

Tak  pympemolle,  and  sumpe  it,  and  take  the 
Jeuse  therof,  and  do  therto  the  grcse  of  the  atterone 
of  the  gose-wenge,  and  drope  it  in  thyne  cghne. 

MS,  Uneoln,  Med,  f.  883. 

ALLES.    Very;  altogether;  all;    even.      See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  17 ;  Ritson's  Andent  Songs, 
p.  7 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  176. 
ALLESAD.    Lost.    {J,-S.) 

Bisek  him  wi5  milde  mod. 
That  for  ous  aUeead  is  blod. 

MS.  Egerhm  613,  f.  8. 
ALLE-SOLYNE-DAY.    All  Souls'  Day.     Sec 
MS.  HarL  2391,  quoted  in  Hampson's  Kalen. 
darium,  ii.  11. 
ALLETHER.    Gen.pLofaA 

Than  doth  he  dye  for  oure  taiether  good. 

Gw.  Mpst,  p.  14. 
ALLETHOW.    Although. 

Torrent  thether  toke  the  way, 
Wcrry  allethow  be  were. 

Torrent  qf  Portugai,  p.  10. 

ALLETOGEDERS.    Altogether. 

Into  the  water  he  cast  his  sheld, 
Croke  and  aUetogedere  it  held. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  68. 

ALLEVE.    Eleven. 

Ethulfe  in  that  ilke  manere, 
Wonned  at  Rome  aUeve  jere. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  U). 
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ALLEVSirrHS.    The  eleventh. 

Til*  aUmr^wthe  wyntur  was  wttturly 
Ther  attix,  a«  telleth  us  me  to  dy. 

Ckrmr  Mundi,  MS,  Coll.  IWfi.  Cmtab,  f.  13. 

ALLE-WBLDAND.    Omnipotent. 

TlMt  I  before  Oode  alUweUtmd 
Wane  In  the  Uht  of  llTyand. 

MS,  BodI,  425,  f.  27. 

ALLEY.    The  conduiion  of  a  game  at  football, 
when  the  ball  has  passed  the  bounds.  Yorkth, 
A  dioice  taw,  made  of  alabaster,  is  so  called 
by  boys.     See  the  Pickwick  Papers,  p.  358. 
ALLETDB.     Alleged. 

With  alle  hire  hcrte  idie  hhn  preyde. 
And  many  another  cause  tOle^de, 
That  be  with  hire  at  horn  abide. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Ataiq.  134,  f.  115. 

ALLB-5I7.  Although.  SeeJOe-hooL 
Y  wyl  make  jow  no  veyn  carpyng* 
Jlle  5if  hit  myjte  iom  men  lyke. 

Jf&  BodI.  48.  f.  47. 
ALL-FOOLS-DAT.    The  first  of  April,  when  a 
.custom  prevails  of  making  fools  of  people  by 
taiding  them  on  ridiculous  errands,  &c.  whence 
pe  above  name.    See  further  in  Brand's  Pop. 
Miq.  i  76.    The  custom  seems  to  have  beoi 
trowed  by  us  from  the  French,  but  no  satis- 
iory  account  of  its  origin  has  yet  been  given. 
ALL-FOUBS.    A  well-known  game  at  cards,  said 
by  Cotton,  in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  ed.  1709, 
p.  81,  to  be  "  veiy  much  pkyed  in  Kent." 
ALL-GOOD.    The  herb  good  Henry.     Oerard. 
ALLHALLOWN-SUMMER.  Late  summer.  In 
1  Henry  IV.  i.  2,  it  simply  appears  to  mean  an 
old  man  with  youthful  passions. 
ALLHALLOWS.  SatiricaUy  written  by  Heywood 
as  a  singile  saint.    See  his  pky  of  the  Fouie  PP, 
1569,  and  the  following  passage : 
Here  ia  anotlier  rdyke,  eke  a  preeyoni  one. 
Of  AU-hOowf  the  bleMyd  Jaw-bone, 
Which  relyke,  without  any  (liyle, 
Agaynat  poj^ran  chefcly  dothe  pvevayle. 

Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  1533. 

ALL-HEAL.  The  herb  panax.  See  Gerard's 
Herballf  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1004 ;  Florio,  in  v. 
Aehilea. 

ALL-HID.  According  to  Nares,  the  game  of 
hide->and-8eek.  It  is  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  in  Hamlet,  iv.  2.  See  Hide-Fox.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Dekker,  as  quoted  by  Steevens ; 
but  Cotgrave  apparently  makes  it  synonymous 
with  Hoodman-blind,  in  v.  CHgnermutett  CUne- 
mueette.  Cotgrave  also  mentions  Harry-racket, 
which  is  the  game  of  hide-and-seek.  See 
Hoodma»-bimd.  "A  sport  call'da/2-At</,  which 
is  a  meere  children's  pastime,'*  is  mentioned 
in  A  Curtaine  Lecture,  12mo,  Lond.  1637, 
p.  206.  See  also  Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram.  iiL  187; 
Apollo  ShTOTing,  1627,  p.  84. 

ALL-HOLLAND'S-DAY.  The  Hampshire  name 
for  All  Saints'  Day,  when  plum-cakes  are  made 
snd  called  All  Holland  cakes.  Middleton  uses 
the  word  twice  in  this  form.  See  his  Works, 
u,  283,  y.  282. 

ALLHOOVE.     Gnmnd  ivy.    Mintheu. 

ALLHOSE.  The  herb  horsehoof.  See  Florio, 
in  ▼.  BieMOm 


ALL-I-BITS.    All  in  pieces.    Nm-th. 

ALLICHOLLY.  Melancholy.  Shakespeaie  uses 
this  word,  put  into  the  mouths  of  illiterate 
persons,  in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  It.  2,  and 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4.  See  Ck)llier's 
Shakespeare,  i  148,  197,  where  the  word  is 
spelt  two  different  ways. 

ALLICIATB.    To  attract.    (Ut,) 

Yea,  the  very  rage  of  hnniUtie,  though  it  be 
moit  ▼iolent  and  dangeroui,  yet  It  is  looner  alUciated 
by  ceremony  tlian  compelled  by  vertue  of  office. 

Brit.  Kbl,  li.  18& 

ALLIENT.    An  alley ;  a  passage  in  a  1 
See  Britton's  Arch.  Diet  in  v.  Alley. 
ALLIGANT.    A  Spanish  wine.    See  AUeant. 
in  dreadful  darkeneiie  AlUgant  lies  drown'd. 
Which  marryed  men  hivoke  for  procreation. 

Pa»q^iFM  PaHnodla,  1834. 

ALLIGARTA  The  alligator.  Ben  Jonson  uses 
this  form  of  the  word  in  his  Bartholomew 
Fair,  iL  1. 
ALL-IN.A-CHARM.  Talking  aloud.  Wilit. 
ALL-IN-ALL.  Everything.  Shakespeare  has  the 
phrase  in  a  well-known  passage,  Hamlet,  L  2, 
and  several  other  places. 

In  L<mdon  the  bnyea  her  head,  her  Ikce,  her 
fashion.    O  London,  thou  art  her  Paradise,  her 
hearen,  her  a0-in-ail  /  J^Ote  on  Paintings,  l<n6,  p.  60. 
Thou'rt  eilte  efl,  and  all  in  eVry  part. 

CMerff'e  IHeUte  GMn^mm,  p.  7A> 

The  phrase  all  in  aUwith^  meant  very  intimate 
or  familiar  with.    See  Howell's  Lexicon,  in  v. 
ALL-IN-A-MUGGLE.   All  in  a  litter.     WUii. 
ALLINE.    Anally. 

Wisdom  ia  Immortality's  aXUne, 
And  immortality  is  wisdom's  pdn. 

Jf*dtfle«efi'«  Wvrk$,  v.  aM. 

ALLINGE.  Totally;  altogether.  {A.'S.)  Cf.Const. 

of  Masonry, p.  37;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, p.  7; 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  48 ;  Maundevile's Travels,  p.  189. 

For  hire  faired  and  hire  chere, 

Ich  hire  boujte  attinge  so  dere. 

nor.  and  Bkmth,  674. 
Ich  hote  that  thou  me  telle, 
Nouthe  thou  art  daingtue  here. 

MS.  Laud.  lOe,  f.  127. 

ALL-IN-ONE.  At  the  same  time. 
But  all  in  one  to  every  wight. 
There  was  sene  canning  with  estate. 

Chaueet^M  Dreamt,  670. 

ALL-IN-THE-WELL.  A  Juvenile  game  in 
Newcastle  and  the  neighbomhood.  A  circle  is 
made  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  termed 
the  well,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a 
wooden  peg,  four  inches  long,  with  a  button 
balanced  on  the  top.  Those  desirous  of  playing 
give  buttons,  marbles,  or  anything  else,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  for  the  privilege  of  throwing 
a  short  stick,  with  which  they  are  furnished, 
at  the  peg.  Should  the  button  fly  out  of  the 
ring,  the  player  is  entitled  to  double  the  stipu- 
lated value  of  what  he  gives  for  the  stick.  The 
game  is  also  practised  at  the  Newcastle  races, 
and  other  places  of  amusement  in  the  north, 
with  three  pegs,  which  are  put  into  three  cir- 
cular holes,  made  in  the  ground,  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  forming  a  triangle.  In  this  case 
each  hole  contains  a  peg,  about  nine  inches 
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allaying  or  abating  the  force  of  something 
else.  Shak. 
ALL-B'EASE.  Gently ;  quietly.  Herefordah, 
ALL-BEDENE.  Forthwith.  Cf.  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  34 ;  Havelok,  730,  2841 ;  Coventry  Mys- 
teries,  p.  4 ;  Gloss,  to  Ritson's  Met  Rom. 
p.  360. 

Thane  thay  iayde  al-bifdene. 
Bathe  kynge  and  qwene. 
The  doghtty  knyght  in  the  grene 
Haae  wonnene  the  gree. 

Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  Lineoln, 
Whan  thai  were  wasshen  ta-bedene. 
He  set  hym  downe  hem  betwene. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  14. 

ALL-BE-THOUGH.    Albeit    Skinner, 

ALLE.    Ale.     See  this  form  of  the  word  in 

Skelton's  Works,  L  151 ;  The  Feest,  v.    It 

apparently  means  old  in  the  Towneley  Myste- 

ries,  p.  101. 

ALLECT.      To  allm«;  to  bring  together;  to 

coUect.    {Lat.) 

I  beyng  by  your  noble  and  notable  qualities 
alUeted  and  encouraged,  motte  hertely  require  your 
helpe,  and  humbly  desyre  your  ayde. 

maV*  VnUm,  1548,  Hen,  IV,  t.  87. 

ALLECTIVE.  Attraction;  allnrement   Seethe 
Brit.  BibL  iv.  390. 

For  what  better  alUctiM  coulde  Satan  devise  to 
allure  and  bring  men  pleasantly  into  damnable  servi- 
tude. Northbrookt^t  Treatiu,  1577* 
ALLECTUARY.    An  electuary. 
Alleetuarjf  arrectyd  to  redres 
These  feverous  axys.      Skaton't  Workt,  L  26. 
ALLEFEYNTE.  Slothful;  mactive.  Prompt.Parv, 
ALLEGATE.  (1)  To  allege.  See  Peele's  Works, 

liL  68 ;  Skelton's  Works,  L  356. 
(2)  Always;  algate.    (A.-S,) 
Ac,  allegattt  the  kynges 
Losen  ten  ageyns  on  in  werrynges. 

K^ng  ALitaunder,  6094. 
ALLEGE.    To  quote ;  to  cite. 

And  for  he  wold  his  longe  tale  abrege. 
He  wolde  non  auctoritee  allege. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T,  9S32. 

ALLEGYAUNCE.    Citation ;  the  act  of  quoting. 
Translated  bv  allegaeiOf  in  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  9. 
ALLE-HALWEN.    Allhallows. 

Here  fest  wol  be,  withoute  nay. 
After  Alle-halwen  the  eyght  day. 

Conet,  ofMaeonrjf,  p.  33. 

ALLE-HOOL.    Entirely;  exactly.     See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  151 ;  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twid,  p.  38. 
AUe  answers  to  omrnno^  and  strictly  speaking, 
cannot  grammatically  be  used  in  composition. 
AUe  if,   MS.  lincohi  A.  i.  17,  f.  24.      See 
AUe^iif, 
ALLELUYA.    The  wood-sorreL     Gerard, 
ALLE-LYKELY.  In  like  manner.  Prompt,  Pare, 
ALLEMAIGNE.    A  kind  of  solemn  music,  more 
generally  spelt  Almain,  q.T.    It  is  also  the 
name  of  several  dances,  the  new  allemaigne, 
the  old,  the  queen's  allemaigne,  all  of  which 
are  mentioned  in  MS.  RawL  Poet  108,  and  the 
figures  given.    See  Brit  BibL  ii.  164,  610. 
ALLEMASH-DAY.    Grose  says,  L  e.  Allumage- 
day,  the  day  on  which  the  Canterbury  silk- 
weavers  began  to  work  by  candle-light.   Kent, 


ALLEMAUNDIS.    Aknonda. 

Therfore  Jacob  took  grete  jerdis  of  popelers,  and 
of  ttUemaundie,  and  of  planes,  and  in  party  dide  awey 
the  rynde.  Wiektijfis,  MS,  Bodl,  277- 

ALLEN.  Grass  land  recently  broken  up.  Suffolk, 
Major  Moor  says,  *'  unendosed  land  that  has 
been  tilled  and  Idft  to  run  to  feed  for  sheep.'' 
ALLE-ONE.    Alone;  solitary. 

AUe-one  he  leved  that  drery  knyghte. 
And  sone  he  went  awaye. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  f.  17,  f.  109. 

ALLER.  (1)  An  alder  tree.  A  common  form  of  the 

word,  still  used  in  the  western  counties.    See 

Florio,  in  v.  Atno;  Holinshed,  Hist  Ireland, 

p.  178 ;  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1469. 

(2)  Of  alL    It  is  the  gen.  p)  ""  -^ , 

Adam  was  oure  alle*  '^ 

And  Eve  was  of  hym. 
J»iere 
Than  thai  it  closed  and  gun  hyn, 
Thaire  alter  seles  thereby .      MS,  i  .  jcvili .  6. 

ALLER-FLOAT.  A  species  of  ^ut,  usually 
large  and  well  grown,  frequenting  the  deep 
holes  of  retired  and  shady  brooks,  under  the 
roots  of  the  aUer,  or  alder  tree.  North,  It  is 
also  called  the  aUer-trout, 
ALLER-FURST.    The  first  of  all. 

Tho,  aUer-fktrst,  he  undurstode 
That  he  was  ryght  kyngis  blod. 

Kiftig  Jlisaunder,  1569. 
ALLER-MOST.    Most  of  all. 

To  wraththe  the  God  and  palen  the  fend  hit 
serveth  aUermoet,    Wrighft  Pol,  Songt,  p.  336. 

ALLERNBATCH.    A  kind  of  botch  or  old  sore. 

Exnwor,    Apparently  connected  with  allerif  a 

Devonshire  word  for  an  acute  kind  of  boil  or 

carbuncle. 
ALLERONE.    Apparently  the  pinion  of  a  wing, 

in  the  following  passage.  Roquefort  has  oiW-ton, 

a  bird  of  prey. 

Tak  pympemolle,  and  sumpe  it,  and  take  the 

Jeuse  therof,  and  do  therto  the  grese  of  the  allerane 

of  the  g08e>wenge,  and  drope  it  in  thyne  eghne. 

MS,  Unedn,  Med,  f.  S83. 

ALLES.    Very;  altogether;  all;    even.      See 
Rob.  Glouc  p.  17;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, 
p.  7 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  176. 
ALLESAD.    Lost    (A.-S,) 

Bisek  him  wi5  milde  mod. 
That  for  ous  allesad  is  blod. 

MS.  Egertm  613,  f.  2. 

ALLE-SOLYNE-DAY.    All  Souls'  Day.     See 
MS.  HarL  2391,  quoted  in  Hampson's  Kalen- 
darium,  ii.  11. 
ALLETHER.    Gen.pl.  of  ««: 

Than  doth  he  dye  for  oure  allether  good. 

Coe,  Myst,  p.  14. 

ALLETHOW.    Although. 

Torrent  thether  toke  the  way, 
Werry  allethow  he  were. 

Torrent  <tf  Portugalt  p.  10. 

ALLETOGEDERS.    Altogether. 

Into  the  water  he  cast  his  sheld, 
Croke  and  ailetogedere  it  held. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  68. 

ALLEVE.    Eleven. 

Ethulfe  in  that  iike  manere, 
Wonned  at  Rome  aXleee  jere. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  99. 
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ALLEVBNTHE.    The  eleventh. 

Tte  alletmthe  wyntur  was  witturlj 
Ther  aftir,  as  teUeth  us  roe  to  dj. 

Cmrtor  Mundt,  MS,  ColL  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  13. 

ALLE-WELDAND.    Omnipotent. 

That  I  before  Oode  aUeweUand 
Weme  In  the  Uht  of  liTyand. 

MS,  Bod!.  425«  f.  87. 

ALLEY.    The  condnsion  of  a  game  at  football, 
when  the  ball  has  passed  the  bounds.  Yariih. 
A  choke  taw,  made  of  alabaster,  is  so  called 
by  boya.    See  the  Pickwick  Papers,  p.  358. 
ALLETDE.    Alleged. 

With  alle  hire  herte  adie  him  preyde. 
And  many  another  cause  alltifde. 
That  he  with  hire  at  hom  abide. 

GocMT,  MS,  8oc.  Jntiq.  1S4,  f.  115. 

ALLE-5IF.  Ahhougfa.  SeeAOe-hooL 
Y  wyl  make  jow  no  veyn  carpyng, 
Mle  tif  hit  mytte  aom  men  lyke. 

MS,  Bodl.  48,  f.  47. 
ALL-TOOLS-DAY.    The  first  of  April,  when  a 
custom  prevails  of  making  fools  of  people  by 
sending  them  on  ridiculous  errands,  &c.  whence 
the  above  name.    See  further  in  Brand's  Pop. 
Antiq.  L  76.    The  custom  seems  to  have  be^ 
bonowed  by  ns  from  the  French,  but  no  satis- 
Uctorj  account  of  its  origin  has  yet  been  given. 
ALL-TOUBS.    A  well-known  game  at  cards,  said 
by  Cotton,  in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  ed.  1 709, 
p.  81,  to  be  "  very  much  played  in  Kent." 
ALL-GOOD.    The  herb  good  Henry.     Cferard. 
ALLILALLOWN-SUMMER.  Late  summer.  In 
1  Henry  TV.  L  2,  it  simply  appears  to  mean  an 
old  man  with  youthful  passions. 
ALLHALLOWS.  SatfaicaUy  written  by  Heywood 
as  a  single  saint.    See  his  play  of  the  Foure  PP, 
1569,  and  the  following  passage : 
Here  is  another  relyke,  eke  a  preoyous  one, 
or  jat-heimpe$  the  Idessyd  Jaw-bone, 
Which  relyke,  without  any  flsyle, 
Agaynst  poyson  chefcly  dothe  prevayle. 

Pardotur  and  the  Frere,  1533. 

ALL-HEAL.  The  herb  panax.  See  Gerard's 
HerbaO^  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1004 ;  Florio,  in  v. 
jteUlea, 

ALL-HID.  According  to  Nares,  the  game  of 
hide-and-seek.  It  is  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  in  Hamlet,  iv.  2.  See  Hide-Fox,  It  is 
mentioned  by  Dekker,  as  quoted  by  Steevens ; 
but  Cotgrave  apparently  makes  it  synonymous 
with  Hoodman-blind,  in  v.  Clignemutset^  CUne- 
mueeite,  Cotgrave  also  mentions  Harry-racket, 
which  is  the  game  of  hide-and-seek.  See 
Hoodman-bUnd,  "  A  sport  call'd  all-hid^  which 
is  a  meere  children's  pastime,"  is  mentioned 
in  A  Curtaine  Lecture,  12mo,  Lond.  1637, 
p.  206.  See  also  Hawkins' Engl.  Dram.  iiL  187; 
Apollo  Shroving,  1627,  p.  84. 

AXL-HOLLAND'S-DAY.  The  Hampshire  name 
for  All  Saints'  Day,  when  plum-cakes  are  made 
aiul  called  All  Holland  cakes.  Middleton  uses 
the  word  twice  in  this  form.  See  his  Works, 
it  283,  V.  282. 

ALLHOOVE.    Ground  ivy.    Mhuheu, 

ALLHOSE.  The  herb  horsehoof.  See  Florio, 
in  V.  Biekh. 


ALL-I-BITS.  All  in  pieces.  North, 
ALLICHOLLY.  Melancholy.  Shakespeare  usea 
this  word,  put  into  the  mouths  of  illiterate 
persons,  in  Two  Gent,  of  Yerona,  iv.  2,  and 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4.  See  Collier's 
Shakespeare,  i  148,  197,  where  the  word  is 
spelt  two  different  ways. 
ALLICUTB.    To  attract    {Lat.) 

Yea,  the  very  race  of  huroiUtle,  though  it  be 
most  violent  and  dangerous,  yet  It  Is  sooner  altickOed 
by  ceremony  than  compelled  by  vertue  of  offlc». 

Brit,  BM,  ii.  188. 

ALLIENT.    An  alley ;  a  passage  in  a  buUding. 

See  Britton's  Arch.  Diet  in  v.  AOey, 
ALLIGANT.    A  Spanish  vnne.    See  AUeani. 
In  dreadful  darkenesse  Attigant  lies  drown'd. 
Which  marryed  men  Inroke  fbr  procreation. 

Paavtir$  Palinodia»  1834. 

ALLIGABTA  The  alligator.  Ben  Jonson  uses 
this  form  of  the  word  in  his  Bartholomew 
Fair,  ii.  1. 
ALL-IN-A-CHARM.  Talkhig  aloud.  WiUs, 
ALL-IN-ALL.  Everything.  Shakespeare  has  the 
phrase  in  a  weU-known  passage,  Hamlet,  L  2, 
and  several  other  places. 

In  London  she  buyes  her  head,  her  faee,  her 
fluhlon.    O  London,  thou  art  her  Paradise,  her 
hearen,  her  aU-h^-aU  I  TMn  on  ToUsMngt  1818,  p.  80. 
Thou'rt  a//  in  off,  and  aU  In  er'ry  part. 

CUb«ry*9  DiHna  GttmpaM,  p.  76. 

The  phrase  aU  m  oBwith,  meant  very  intimate 
or  familiar  vrith.    See  HoweU's  Lexicon,  in  v. 
ALL-IN-A-MUGGLE.   All  in  a  litter.     WUt$. 
ALLINE.    Anally. 

Wisdom  is  immortality's  aOine, 
And  immortality  is  wisdom's  gain. 

Middttton**  Work»»  v.  3D4. 

ALLINGE.  Totally;  altogether.  (A,-S,)  CtConst 
of  Masonry,  p.  37;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  7; 
Rob.  Glouc  p.  48;  Maundevile'sTravels,  p.  189. 
For  hire  faired  and  hire  chere, 
Ich  hire  bon5te  aOingt  so  dere. 

nnr,  and  Blanth,  874. 
Ich  bote  that  thou  me  telle, 
Nouthe  thou  art  attingue*  here. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  187. 

ALL-IN-ONE.  At  the  same  time. 
But  all  in  one  to  every  wight. 
There  was  sene  conning  with  estate. 

Cfuiucer*9  Dreamt,  670. 

ALL-IN-THE-WELL.  A  juvemle  game  in 
Newcastle  and  the  neighbourhood.  A  circle  is 
made  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  termed 
the  well,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a 
wooden  peg,  four  inches  long,  with  a  button 
balanced  on  the  top.  Those  desirous  of  playing 
give  buttons,  marbles,  or  anything  else,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  for  the  privilege  of  throwing 
a  short  stick,  with  which  they  are  furnished, 
at  the  peg.  Should  the  button  fly  out  of  the 
ring,  the  player  is  entitled  to  double  the  stipu- 
lated value  of  what  he  gives  for  the  stick.  The 
game  is  also  practised  at  the  Newcastle  races, 
and  other  places  of  amusement  in  the  north, 
vrith  three  pegs,  which  are  put  into  three  cir- 
cular holes,  made  in  the  ground,  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  forming  a  triangle.  In  this  case 
each  hole  contains  a  peg,  about  nine  inches 
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long,  upon  which  are  deposited  either  a  small 
knife  or  some  copper.  The  person  playing 
gives  so  much  for  each  stick,  and  gets  all  the 
articles  that  are  thrown  off  so  as  to  fall  on  the 
outside  of  the  holes. 
ALLISON.    The  wood-rose.    So  at  least  Florio 

seems  to  understand  it,  in  v.  AU$to, 
ALL-LANG-OFF.   Entirely  owing  to.    Nwrth, 
That  I  have  no  chllde  hidur  tUlv, 
Hit  b  al-Umg9-om  Ooddes  wille. 
Cwrmr  Afvndi,  MS.  CM,  Trbt,  Cantmb,  t,  64. 
Therby  wist  thei  it  was  aU« 
Lange  one  hm,  and  not  one  Landavalle. 

MS.  Bawh  C.  86,  f.  124. 
ALL-LOVES.  The  phrase  qf  all  lovei,  or  far  aU 
love§,  L  e.  by  all  means,  occurs  twice  in 
Shakespeare,  and  occasionally  in  contemporary 
writers.  The  earliest  instance  I  have  met  with 
b  in  the  romance  of  Ferumhras,  below  quoted. 
Other  examples  are  given  in  BosweU's  Malone, 
viil.  82-;  and  Nares,  in  v.  Loves, 
And  laide  to  him  the  rootte  go 

To  viseten  the  prisouerit  that  daye. 
And  taid«  lir,  for  a/to  1000$, 

Lete  me  thy  prifooeret  seen ; 
1  wole  the  glfe  both  golde  and  gloves. 
And  eounsall  shalle  It  bene.  Middtehitl  MS, 

Aladi,  where  are  you?  speak,  an  if  you  heart 
Speak,  of  mil  lovnl  I  swoon  almost  with  fisar. 

A  MkU,  Nlghf*  Dream,  ii.  S. 

ALL-MANNER-A-WOT.   Indiscriminate  abuse. 

Sufoa. 
ALLMEES.    Ahns.    East  Sutsex.    See  the  ex- 

ample  under  Atmeue. 
ALL-OF-A.HUGH.    All  on  one  side.    SufoVt. 
ALL-OF-A-ROW.    A  child's  game.    Si^olk, 
ALLONGE.    All  of  us.    Somerset. 
ALLONELL    Exclusively.    Cf.  Wright's  Mo- 
nastic Letters,  p.  1 26 ;  Supp.  to  Hardyng,  f.  44 ; 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  64 ;   Maundevile's  Travels, 
p.  8 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  iL  427 ;  HaU,  Edw.  IV. 
f.  12 ;  Patteme  of  Painefull  Adventures,  p.  239 ; 
Minot's  Poems,  pp.  133, 152. 
Now  wold  I  fayne  sum  myrthis  make, 
AtU-ondi  tat  my  ladys  sake.  MS.  CanUtb.  Ff.  L  6. 
We  spered  no^  the  jates  of  citee  to  that  entent 
for  to  agaynestande  the,  hot  allantif  for  the  drede 
of  Darius,  kyng  of  Perse. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  L  17,  f.  10. 

ALL-ON-END.    Eager;  impatient.    Somerset. 

ALLOTTERT.    An  idlotment.    Shak. 

ALLOUS.    All  of  us.    Somerset. 

ALL-OUT.  Entirely;  quite.  Minsheuhasitfor 
a  carouse,  to  drink  all  out.  Gf.  Rob.  Glouc. 
pp.  26,  244  ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2101.  Still 
in  use  in  the  former  sense  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland. 

Thane  come  theise  wikkyde  Jewes,  and  whene 
they  sawe  thise  two  thefes  that  hang  by  oure  Lorde 
one-lyfe,  they  brake  theyte  tbecs,  and  slewe  theme 
oOe-owU,  and  csste  theme  Tilainely  into  a  dyke. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  184. 

ALL-OVERISH.  Neither  sick  nor  welL  Var. 
dial. 

ALLOW.  To  approve.  A  Scripture  word.  See 
Romans,  xiv.  22;  Baret'sAlvearie,  in  v.  Perhaps 
connected  with  ahwe^  to  praise.    (A.-N.) 

ALLOWANGE.    Approbation.    ShaJt. 


ALLOWED.    Licensed.    An  « tOhwed  fool"  is 
a  term  employed  by  Shakespeare  in  Twelfth 
Night,  15.   InHollyband'sDictionarie,1593, 
mention  is  made  of  <<an  allowed  cart  or 
chariot." 
ALL-PLAISTER.    Alablaster.     YorJtsh. 
ALLS.  (1)  Aries,  q.  v.     North. 
(2)  Also.    {A.-S.) 

Thare  was  crakked  many  a  crowne 
Of  wild  Scottes,  and  oOt  of  tame. 

Minoft  Poems,  p.  4. 

ALL.SALES.  All  times.  SufoVt.  « Sales"  U 
of  course  merely  a  form  of  cele  or  $ele.  See 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  65. 

ALL-SEED.    The  orach.    Skhmer. 

ALL-SEER.    One  who  sees  everything.    Shak. 

ALL-THE.BIRDS-IN.THE.AIR.  A  Suffolk 
game.  See  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238, 
where  another  game  is  mentioned  called  all- 
the-fishes-in-the-sea. 

ALL-TO.    Entirely.    In  earlier  writers,  the  to 
would  of  course  be  a  prefix  to  the  verb,  but 
the  phrase  all-to  in  the  Elizabetlum  vniters 
can  scarcely  be  always  so  explained. 
Mercutlo's  ycy  hand  had  ol-to  frosen  mine. 

Romeu*  and  Jtdiet,  1568. 

ALL-TO-NOUOHT.    Gompletely.     Var.  dial 

ALL-TO-SMASH.  Smashed  topieces.  Somerset. 
The  phrase  is  not  peculiar  to  that  county.  A 
Lancashire  man,  telling  his  master  the  mill- 
dam  had  burst,  exclaimed,  "  Maister,  maister, 
dam*s  brossen,  and  ttw*s  to-smash  /" 

ALLUTERLY.    Altogether ;  wholly. 
As  yf  thy  iove  be  set  alluterly 
Of  nice  lust,  thy  travail  is  in  vain. 

MS.  Seld.  Arch.  B.  84. 

ALLUVION.    A  washing  away.    {Lat.) 
ALL-WATERS.    "  I  am  for  all  waters;'  L  c.  I 

can  turn  my  hand  to  anything.    A  proverbial 

expression  used  by  the  clown  in  Twelfth 

Night,  iv.  2. 
ALLY.    The  aisle  of  a  church.     Var.  dial. 
ALLYFE.    Although.    This  form  of  the  word 

occurs  in  a  letter  dated  1523,  in  Monast 

Angl.  iv.  477. 
ALL-Y-FERE.    Altogether. 

And  hurre  lappe  was  hole  ajeyu  oU-thAre. 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  74. 

ALMAIN.  (1)  A  German. 

Upon  the  same  pretence,  to  furnish  them  a  band 
Of  Atmaitu,  and  to  them  for  their  stout  captain  gave 
The  vaUant  Martin  Swart. 

Drayton,  ed.  17S3,  p.  1108. 
(2)  A  kind  of  dance.     A  stage  direction  in 
Peele's  Works,  i.  28,  is,  **  Hereupon  did  enter 
nine  knights  in  armour,  treading  a  warlike 
olrnotn,  by  drum  and  fife." 
ALMAIN-LEAP.    A  dancing  leap;  a  kind  of 
jig.    See  Florio,  in  v.  Chiarantdna. 
Skip  with  a  rhyme  on  the  table  fh>m  New-Nothing, 
And  take  his  almain-leap  into  a  custard. 

Devii  it  on  As»,  i.  1. 

ALMAIN-RIVETS.  Moveable  rivets.  The  term 
was  applied  to  a  light  kind  of  armour,  *'  so 
called,"  says  Minsheu,  "because  they  be 
rivetted,   or  buckled,   after  the  old  Alman 
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fitthion."  SeeTe8tYet]]Bt.p.622;HoIiiished, 
Hist  Irdind,  p.  56;  Sharp's  Cot.  Mysi. 
p.  195. 
ALMAN.  A  Idnd  of  hsvik,  mentioned  by 
HofweO,  and  also  called  by  him  the  Dutch 
&lcon. 
ALMAKDIN.    Made  of  ahnond. 

And  It  was  an  almandin  wand» 
That  Ilk  frut  tharon  thai  fand, 
Almandes  was  groun  tharon. 

M8.  Cott,  Vespat.  A.  lit  f .  99. 

ALMAND-MILK.    Almonds  g:round  and  mixed 
with  milk,  broth,  or  water.    See  an  old  re- 
ceipt in  Warner's  Antiq.  Cnlin.  p.  5. 
ALfilANDRIS.    Almond-trees. 

And  trees  there  werin  grete  folsoo. 
That  berin  nuttes  in  ther  se«m> 
Sucbe  as  menne  nntemiggis  y-call. 
That  sote  of  savour  ben  wlthali ; 
And  of  almandria  grete  plenty* 
Figgis,  and  many  a  date  tre. 

Rom.  (^Ote  Rom,  1363. 
ALMANE-BELETT.    A  part  of  armour,  men- 
tioned  in  an  account  of  Norham  Castle,  temp. 
Hen.  Yin.  in  Archasologia,  xriL  204. 
ALMANT.    Germany. 

Now  FuUco  oomes,  that  to  his  brother  gave 
Hb  land  in  Italy,  which  was  not  small. 
And  dwelt  In  JUmanjf, 

Harrington**  Jriotto,  1591,  p.  19. 

ALMARIE.  A  cupboard ;  a  pantry ;  a  safe. 
See  Kennett's  Gloss.  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  The 
North  country  word  aumify  seems  formed 
from  this.  It  is  glossed  by  the  French  ameire, 
in  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab.  B.  xiv.  40.  Cf. 
Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  10,  109,  315;  Becon's 
Works,  p.  468.  In  the  latter  place  Becon 
quotes  Deut.  xxriii.  17,  where  the  vulgate 
reads  batket;  a  reference  which  might  have 
saved  the  editor's  erronious  note.  Howel  has 
the  prorerb,  **  There  is  God  in  the  ahnery," 

Ther  avarice  hath  tUmariet, 

And  yren  bounden  cofres. 

Pitrg  IVoughman,  p.  888. 

ALMARIOL.     A  closet,  or  cupboard,  in  which 
the  ecclesiastical  habits  were  kept.    See  Brit- 
ton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  t.  Armarium, 
ALMATOUR.    An  almoner. 
After  him  spak  Dalmadas, 
A  ridie  aimatonr  he  was.    Kimg  JUiaaunder,  9042. 

ALMAYNE.    Germany. 
Thane  syr  Arthare  onone,  in  the  Auguste  theraftyre, 
Enteret  to  Mminm«  wyth  ostex  arrayed. 

M9rt0  Jrthur«»  MS.  Uneotn,  f.  78. 
ALME.  An  ehn.  (Don.)  "  Askes  of  ahne-barke'' 
are  mentioned  in  a  remedy  for  "contrarius 
hare"  in  MS.  Lincoln.  Med.  f.  282. 
ALMESFULLE.  Charitable.  It  is  found  in 
Pynson's  edition  of  the  Prompt.  Parv.  See 
Mr.  Way's  edition,  p.  1 0. 

I  was  chaste  enogh,  abstinent,  and  alme^fitUe,  and 
for  otbere  [th]yng  1  ame  note  dampned. 

MS.  Hart.  1062,  f.  1. 

ALMESSB.    Ahns.    Cf.  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  117. 
And  thus  Ail  great  a/mesM  he  dede, 
Vfhaot  he  badde  many  a  bede. 

Cower,  ed.  1532,  f.  35. 


ALMESTE.    Almost. 

And  as  be  priked  North  and  Est, 
I  teUe  it  yon,  bim  had  «AM*fe 
Betiddeasorycare.   Chaueor,  Cant.  T.  19B8S. 
ALMICANTARATH.      An  astrological  word, 
meaning  a  eirde  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
Digges  has  the  word  in  his  Stratioticos,  1579, 
iq>pUed  to  dialling.    Cf.  Brit.  Bibl.  vr.  58; 
Chaucer  on  the  Astrolabe,  ed.  Urry,  p.  441. 
Meanwhile,  with  sdoferical  instmment. 
By  way  of  ashnuth  and  olmieatttwmth. 

Attmmmar  1.  7. 
ALMODZA.    An  alchemical  term  for  tin.  'it  is 
so  employed  by  Chamocke  in  an  early  MS.  in 
my  possession. 
ALMOND-FOR-A-PARROT.  A  kind  of  prover- 
bial  expression.   It  occurs  in  Skelton's  Works, 
ii.  4 ;  Webster's  Works,  iiL  122.    Nash  and 
Wither  adopted  it  in  their  title-pages.    Douce, 
in  his  MS.  additions  to  Ray,  expUdns  it  "  some 
trifle  to  amuse  a  silly  person." 
ALMOND-FURNACE.    <*  At  the  silTer  mills  in 
Cardiganshire,  they  have  a  particular  furnace 
in  which  they  melt  the  slags,  or  refuse  of  the 
lithurge  not  stamped,    with   charcoal  only, 
which  they  call  the  almond  fiumact."  Ketmett, 
MS.  Lantd.  1033. 
ALMOND-MILK.    The  Latin  amigdoiaium  is 
translated  by  almmd-mylke  in  MS.  BodL  604, 
f.  43.     See  Abnand-milk. 
ALMONESRTE.    Theaknonry.   In  a  fragment 
of  a  work  printed  by  Caxton,  in  Donee's  Col- 
lection, the  residence  of  our  earliest  printer  is 
stated  to  be  at  *'  the  aJmonetrye  at  the  reed 
pale." 
ALMOSE.    Ahns.   Cfc  Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  11 ; 
Becon's  Works,  p.  20. 

He  bad  hir  lore  atmot€  dede. 

Legendm  CatMicm,  p.  53. 
And  therto  gude  in  alle  thynge. 
Of  almou*  dedes  and  gude  berynge. 

MS.  lAncoin  A.  i.  17.  f.  115. 
ALMOYN.    Alms. 

For  fteres  of  the  crolce,  and  monk  and  chanoun, 
Haf  drawen  in  o  roiee  his  fees  to  ther  almoifn. 

Peter  Langtoft,  p.  839. 
ALMS-DRINK.    '*  They  have  made  him  drink 
ahn9-drink"  an  expression  used  in  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra,  it  7,  to  signify  that  liquor  of 
another's  share  whic^  his  companion  drinks  to 
ease  him. 
ALMSMAN.    A  person  who  Utcs  on  alms.   See 
Richard  II.  iii.  3.    In  Becon's  Works,  p.  108, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  charitable  person. 
ALMURT.    The  upright  part  of  an  astrolabe. 
See  Chaucer's  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  ed. 
Urry,  p.  442. 
ALMUSLES.    Without  alms. 

For  thef  is  rere,  the  lond  Is  penyles ; 
For  pride  hath  sieve,  the  lond  is  atmwiee. 

WHgkfe  Pol.  Songt,  p.  955. 

ALMUTE.    A  gOYeming  planet.    An  astrolo- 
gical term. 

One  that  by  Ylem  and  Aldeboran, 
With  the  almutee,  can  tell  anything. 

Randolph**  Jeabnu  Lovere,  1646,  p.  84. 
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ALMYFLUBNT.    Beneficent. 

And  we  your  said  humbUe  servants  shal  eyermore 

pray  to  the  aimK/luent  Ghkl  for  your  prospenis  estate. 

Davie^t  York  Rteords,  p.  90. 

ALMTS.DTSSHE.    The  dish  in  the  old  haro- 

nial  hall,  in  which  was  put  the  hread  set  aside 

for  the  poor. 

And  his  alm9»-dj/0»he,  as  I  50U  say. 
To  the  porest  man  that  he  can  fynde* 
Other  ellys  I  wot  he  is  unkynde. 

Soke  0/  Cwtaaye,  p.  30. 

ALMY3HT.    AU-powerfiiL 

Pray  we  now  to  God  dtmttiht. 

And  to  hys  moder  Mary  bryjht. 

That  we  mowe  keepe  these  artyeuius  here. 

Con$U  of  Mtuonrp,  p.  31. 

ALNATH.    The  first  star  in  the  horns  of  Aries, 
whence  the  first  mansion  of  the  moon  takes 
its  name. 
And  by  his  elghte  speres  in  his  werking. 
He  knew  Ail  wel  how  fer  Jlnath  was  shove 
Fro  the  hed  of  thilke  fix  Aries  above. 
That  In  the  nlnthe  spere  considered  Is. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11593. 

ALNER.  A  purse,  or  bag  to  hold  money.  {A,-N,) 

I  wyll  the  yeve  an  alner, 
I.mad  of  sylk  and  of  gold  der, 

Wyth  fayre  ymages  thre.  Launfat,  319. 

He  lokede  yn  hys  eUner, 
That  fond  hym  spendyng  all  plener. 

Whan  that  he  hadde  nede. 
And  ther  nas  noon,  for  soth  to  say.     Ibid,  733. 
ALNEWAT.    Always.    See  the  extracts  from 

the  Ayenbite  of  Inwit,  in  Boucher. 
ALNIL.    And  only. 

Sertis,  sire,  not  Ic  nojt ; 
Ic  ete  sage  o/nU  gras. 
More  harm  ue  did  ic  nojt. 

Wrighf*  Pol.  Scng9,  p.  SOI. 

ALOD.    Allowed. 

Therfor  1  drede  lest  Ood  on  us  wUl  take  ve^jance. 
For  syn  is  now  afod  without  any  repentance. 

Townelep  My»terie»t  p.  21. 

ALOES.  An  olio,  or  savoury  dish,  composed  of 
meat,  herbs,  eggs,  and  other  ingredients, 
something  similar  to  the  modem  dish  of  olives. 
The  receipt  for  aloes  is  given  in  the  Good 
Housewife's  Jewel,  1596.  See  also  Cooper's 
Elyot,  in  v.  Tucetum. 
ALOPEDE.    Praised.    (A.-S.) 

Now   they  spede  at  the  spurres,   withowttyne 

speche  more. 
To  the  marche  of  Meyes,  theis  manliche  knyghtes. 
That  es  Lorrayne  alofedtt  as  Londone  es  here. 

Morte  Arthuro,  MS.  Uneoln^  f.  79. 

ALOFT.    "  To  come  aloft,"  i.  e.  to  vault  or  play 
the  tricks  of  a  tumbler. 
Do  you  grumble  ?  you  were  ever 
A  brainlefs  ass ;  but  if  this  hold.  III  teach  you 
To  coma  alq/t^  and  do  tricks  like  an  ape. 

MaaHngfg'»  Bmdman»  16S4,  lil.  3. 
A-LOFTE.     On  high.    (A.-S.) 

Leve  thow  nevere  that  yon  light 

Hem  a-4oftc  brynge, 

Nc  have  hem  out  of  helle. 

Piera  Ploughman,  p.  378. 
ALOGE.    To  lodge ;  to  pitch.     (A.-S.) 
On  that  ich  fair  roume 
To  atoge  her  pavlloun. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  898. 


A-LOGGIT.    Lodged.   (A.-S.) 

I  am  a-loggU,  thought  he,  best,  howioevir  it  goon. 
Chaucer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  597* 
A-LOGH.    Below.    (A.-S.) 
Lewed  men  many  tymes 
Maistres  thei  apposen. 
Why  Adam  ne  hiled  noght  first 
His  mouth  that  eet  the  appul. 
Rather  than  his  likune  a-logh. 

Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  242. 
ALOMBA.    Tin.    HoweU, 
ALONDE.    On  land. 

For  the  kende  that  he  was  best, 
AUmdc  men  he  gnou  j.  MS.  (ML  IWn.  Oron.  57. 
ALONG.  (1)  Slanting.     Oxm, 

(2)  Used  in  somewhat  the  same  sense  as  *'  all 
along  of,"  L  e.  entirely  ovring  to,  a  provincial 
phrase. 

I  can  not  tell  wheron  It  was  along. 
But  wel  I  wot  gret  strlf  is  us  among. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16398. 

(3)  Long. 

Here  I  salle  the  gyve  alle  myn  heritage. 
And  als  along  as  I  ly  ve  to  be  in  thin  ostage. 

Peter  langtojt,  p.  196. 

(4)  The  phrases  vp  aUmg  and  <2otm  oibn^  answer 
sometimes  ixi  up  the  street  and  down  the 
street.  The  sailors  use  them  for  up  or  dovm 
the  channel.  Sometimes  we  hear  togodtong^ 
the  words  with  me  being  understood. 

ALONGE.    To  long  for.     Cf.  Richard  Coer  de 
Lion,  3049,  3060 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  526. 
Alle  thou5  my  wit  be  not  stronge. 
It  isnoujt  on  my  wllle  otongv. 
For  that  is  besy  ny5te  and  day 
To  leme  alle  that  he  leme  may. 

Gou>er,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  109. 
This  worthy  Jason  §ore  alongeth 
To  se  the  straunge  regionis.  Ibid.  f.  147. 

He  goth  into  the  boure  and  wepeth  for  blisse ; 
Sore  he  is  aJonged  his  brethren  to  kisse. 

MS,Bodl.6Ba,f,9. 

ALONGST.   Along ;  lengthwise.  Somerset.  See 
early   instances  in  Holinshed,    Hist.   Engl, 
pp.  24,  146;  Dekker's  Knight's  Conjuring, 
1607,  repr.  p.  46. 
ALOORKE.    Avny ;  out  of  order,    (hi) 
His  heed  in  shappe  as  by  natures  worke. 
Not  one  haire  amisse,  or  lyeth  aloorke. 

MS.  Laned.  208.  {quoted  in  Boucher,) 

A-LORE.    Concealed. 

Whereof  his  schame  was  the  more, 
Whiche  ou5te  for  to  ben  a-iore. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  132. 

A-LORYNO.    A  parapet  walL      See    Willis's 
Architectural  Nomenclature,  p.    33.     It  is 
merely  another  form  of  ahtret  <l*  v. 
ALOSED.     Praised;    commended.     Cf.  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  450 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2354.  (A.-N,) 
Ones  thou  schalt  Justi  with  me. 
As  knight  that  wele  aloeed  Is. 

Gy  <lf  WarwVce,  p.  64. 
So  that  he  bigon  at  Oxenford  of  divinite ; 
So  noble  aloeed  ther  nas  non  in  all  the  univenete. 
MS.  Ashmole  43,  f.  180. 

ALOSSYNGE.  Loosing;  making  loose.  See 
the  early  edition  of  Luke,  c.  19,  quoted  by 
Richardson,  in  v.  Alosing, 

ALOST.    Lost.    Somerset. 
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ALOUGH.    Below.    SeeJkffk. 

And  wfllett  of  briddet  and  of  beettef, 
ABd  of  hir  bradyng,  to  knowe 
Why  Mmi*  be  tflMv*  and  tome  aloft, 
Thi  likynff  It  weie.     Pierg  Ploughman,  p.  941. 
ALOUR.    An  alnre,  q.  t. 

Alisaunder  rometh  in  his  toun. 
For  to  wiswn  hit  matont. 
The  tourit  to  take,  and  the  toralUf , 
Yawtety  atomrU,  and  the  coraerii. 

K^ng  JUsaundtr,  7S10. 
Into  ber  dU  thai  ben  y-gon, 
Togider  thai  asembled  hem  ichon. 
And  at  the  akmn  thai  defended  hem» 
And  abiden  bataile  of  her  fomen. 

Gjy  qf  WanpOte,  p.  85. 
ALOUTE.  To  bow.    {A,-S,)    Cf.  Picra  Ptough- 
man,  p.  495 ;  Lybeaus  Disconos,  1254. 
And  achewede  hem  the  false  ymagei, 
Ai^  hete  hem  aUmte  thereto. 

MS,  CoU,  THm.  Q«on.  A7* 
This  gret  ymage  never  hli  heed  enclyne. 
Bat  be  aJout  upon  the  same  nyjte. 

UtdgoU,  M8. 8oe.  Antiq,  1S4,  f.  15. 
A  lie  they  tdialle  atoM^le  to  thee, 
Yf  thou  wylt  ahwt§  to  me^ 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  38. 
ALOW.     HaUoo. 

PiUfoock  sat  on  pUIkock  hill : 
jtlew,  alow,  loo,  loo ! 

King  Lear,  ed.  1683,  p.  897. 
ALOWE.  (1)  Low  down.   (A.-S,)   Cf.  Conrt  of 
Love,  1201 ;  Tusser's  Works,  p.  101 ;  DiaL 
Great.  Mora],  p.  2. 

Do  we,  sayden  he. 
Nail  we  him  opon  a  tre 

Mowo, 
Ac  ant  we  sullen  sdnin  him 

Ay  rowe.  ReUq.  Antiq,  L  101 . 

(2)  Tohmnble.  Wyatt 

(3)  To  pndse ;  to  approve.  {A,-N,) 

Cursyd  be  he  that  thy  werk  alowe/ 

Richard  Coor  do  Uon,  4669. 
ALOYNE.    To  delay.    (^.-M) 
That  and  more  he  dyd  aUtmu, 
And  ledde  hem  ynto  Babyloyne. 

MS,  Bodh  415. 

ALOYSE.    Alas!    So  explained  by  the  editors. 
A  kind  of  precious  stone  so  called  is  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans,  sig.  F.  L 
Alette,  aUn/M,  how  pretie  it  is  I 

Damon  and  Pithiat,  1571. 
ALPE.     A  bnll-finch.    Ea$t,  Ray  says  it  was  in 
general  use  in  his  time.     It  is  glossed  by 
fietdula  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  10. 
There  was  many  a  birde  singing, 
Thoronghout  the  yerde  all  thringing  t 
In  many  placls  nighthigales. 
And  idpn,  and  finche»,  and  wode-wales. 

AotN*  oftho  Rom,  658. 
ALPES-BON.    Ivory. 

Thai  made  hir  body  bio  and  blac. 
That  er  was  white  so  alpet-bon, 

L»g.  Cathol.  p.  185. 
ALPI.     Single.     {A,'S.) 

A,  quod  the  vox,  ich  wflle  the  teUe, 
On  dipl  word  ich  lie  nelle. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  il.  275. 

ALPICKE.    Apparently  a  kind  of  earth.     See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cherc^e, 


ALPURTH.    Ahal^nny-worth.    SecMonast. 
Ang^  i.  198.  We  still  say  htgmrth  in  common 
parlance. 
ALRE-BEST.    The  best  of  aH    Cf.  Wright's 
Lyric  Poetry,  p.  104.    (A.-S,) 
For  when  je  weneth  abrobott 
For  te  have  ro  ant  rest.        R$Hq,  jintiq.  i.  1 16. 
ALRE-MOST.    MostofalL    (A.-S,) 
The  flour  of  diyyalarle  now  have  y  lost. 
In  wham  y  trust  to  ab^omott, 

MS,  AMhmoleSS,  f.31. 

ALRE-WORST.    The  worst  of  alL     (^.-5.) 
Hon,  thou  havest  wicked  fon. 
The  alro-uforit  is  that  on. 

WHghft  l4rrie  Pootrp,  p.  104. 

ALRICHE.  An  ancient  name  for  a  dog.   It  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  7  E.  iv.  f.  163. 
ALS.    Also ;  as ;  likewise ;  in  like  manner.   The 
Dorset  dialect  has  oTf,  a  contracted  form  of 
aUthi8,  (A,.S.) 

He  made  calle  it  one  the  mome, 
Alt  his  fadir  highte  byfome. 

Perceval,  Lincoln  MS,  f.  169. 

ALSAME.  Apparently  the  name  of  a  place. 
The  Cambridge  MS.  reads  *<  Eylyssham." 

With  towels  of  Aloame, 
Whytte  al«  the  see  fisme. 
And  sanappis  of  the  same. 
Served  thay  ware. 

Sir  Degrovante,  MS.  Lincoln, 

ALSATIA.  A  jocular  name  for  the  Whitefriars, 
which  was  formerly  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for 
insolvent  debtors,  and  persons  who  had  of- 
fended  against  the  laws.  Shadwell's  comedy 
of  the  Sqmre  of  Alsatia  alludes  to  this  place ; 
and  Scott  has  rendered  it  familiar  to  all  readers 
by  his  Fortunes  of  NigeL 
ALSAUME.    Altogether. 

He  cursed  hem  there  aloaume. 
As  they  karoled  on  here  gaume. 

MS,  HarL  I70I,  f.  60. 

ALSE.  (1)  AHce.  In  the  ancient  parish  re- 
gister of  Noke,  CO.  Oxon.48  the  following  entry: 
"  Alse  Merten  was  buried  the  25.  dsye  of 
June,  1586." 

(2)  Also.  (A.-S.) 

The  fowrthe  poynt  techyth  us  aloe. 
That  no  mon  to  hys  craft  be  false. 

Const,  of  Mammry,  p.  83. 

(3)  As.  (^..5.) 

Fore  aUe  mon^  as  je  may  myn. 

Audeiay'g  Poenu,  p.  74. 

ALSENE.  An  awl.  It  is  found  m  MS.  Arundel, 
220,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  138.  Elnn  is 
still  used  in  the  North  of  England  in  the  same 
sense.  Mr.  Way  derives  it  from  French  aline, 
but  perhaps  more  probably  Teut.  aeltene,  su- 
bula.  See  Brockett,  in  v.  Ekm,  Jamieson 
gives  alison  as  still  in  use  in  the  same  sense. 
ALSO.  (1)  Als  ;  as.  It  occiui  occasionally  in 
later  writers,  as  in  the  Triall  of  Wits,  1604, 
p.  308. 

Kyrtyls  they  had  oon  of  sylke, 
AUo  whyte  as  any  roylke. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  149. 
(2)    All  save ;  all  but.    Midland  C, 
ALSOME.    Wholesome. 

Tak  a  halvpeny  worthe  of  schepe  talghe  moltene, 
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and  alle  the  croimnet  of  a  halp«ny  life  otaUome  brede 
of  whete,  and  a  potelle  of  aide  ale,  and  boile  alle  sa- 
mene.  MS,  lAneoln,  Med,  f.  313. 

ALSONE.  As  soon ;  immediately.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  5024 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  2847. 

And  Pausamy  pursued  after  hyme»  and  OTerhied 
hym,  and  ttrake  hym  thurghe  with  a  spere,  and  jltt 
Ife-alle  he  were  grevosely  wonded,  he  dyde  nojte 
almme,  bot  he  laye  halfe  dede  in  the  waye. 

AtUander,  MS,  Uneoln  f.  3. 

ALSQUA.    Also.    {A.-S.) 

The  tigne  of  pet  altqua  to  bring 
Bltwix  William  and  the  tother  king. 

MS.  Fahrjhx  14. 

iVLSTITE.    Quickly. 

Unto  the  porter  speke  he  thoe, 
Sayd,  To  thi  lord  myn  emde  thou  go, 
Hasteli  and  alttUe, 

Robton**  Ramancts,  p.  50. 

ALSTONDE.  To  ^dthstand.  Rob,  Glouc,  Is 
this  a  misprint  for  at-$t<mde  7 

ALSUITHE.    As  soon  as ;  as  quickly  as. 
For  aituWht  ala  he  was  made 
He  fell ;  was  thar  na  langer  bade. 

MS.  OAt,  Vespa*,  A.  ili.  f.  4. 
ALSWA.    Also.     (A,-S.) 

AUwa  this  buke  lercs  to  kepe  the  ten  comand- 
mentes,  and  to  wirke  noght  for  erthely  thyng. 

MS,  CM,  Eton,  10,  f.  I. 
And,  sir,  I  drede  me  yit  aJnoa, 
That  he  sold  have  the  empire  the  fra. 

Seoyn  Sag€»i  3945. 
Oure  lantames  take  with  us  almmy. 
And  loke  that  thay  be  light. 

Towneley  My»t.  p.  186. 
ALTEMETRYE.    Trigonometry. 
The  bookis  of  altemettyet 
Planemetrye  and  eek  also. 

G<w«r,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  208. 

ALTERAGE.  One  of  the  amends  for  offences 
short  of  murder.  Heame,  in  gloss,  to  Peter 
Langtoft,  explains  it,  **  the  profits  which  ac- 
crue and  are  due  to  the  priest  by  reason  of  the 
altar." 

Item,  the  b^inneng  and  thendeng  of  the  decaie  of 
thb  lande  growethe  by  the  immoderate  takeng  of 
coyne  and  lyverey,  withoughtorder,after  mennes  awne 
sensuall  appetites,  cuddees,  gartie,  takeng  of  caanes 
for  felonies,  murdours,  and  all  other  offences,  a/tor- 
ag«t,  biengis,  saultes,  slauntlaghes,  and  other  like 
abuslons  and  oppressions.  State  Papers,  ii.  163. 

ALTERATE.  Altered;  changed.  Palsgrave  has 
it  as  a  verb,  to  alter, 

Undir  smiling  she  was  dissimulate. 
Provocative  with  bllnkis  amorous. 
And  sodainly  chaungid  and  alterate. 

Test,  of  Creeeide,  227. 
And  thereby  also  the  mater  ys  alterate. 
Both  inward  and  outward  substanqrally. 

Aehmole^e  Theat.  Chem.  Brit,  p.  163. 
ALTERCAND.    Contending. 

The  parties  wer  so  felle  altereand  on  ilk  side. 
That  non  the  soth  couth  telle,  whedir  pes  or  werre 
suld  tide.  Peter  hangU^ft,  p.  314. 

ALTERN.    Alternately.    MUton, 

ALTHAM.  In  the  Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes, 
1575,  the  wife  of  a  "  curtail"  is  said  to  be 
called  his  altham.  See  the  reprint  of  that 
rare  tract,  p.  4. 


ALTHER-BEST.    The  best  of  aU.    Ct  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  4878 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  161. 
When  y  shal  slepe,  y  have  good  rett{ 
Somtyme  y  had  not  alther-beet, 

Reliq.  Jntiq.  i.  202. 
The  barne  alther-beete  of  body  scho  bare. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  831. 
Kepe  I  no  more  for  al  my  service. 
But  love  me,  man,  attherbeet, 

MS,  Coll,  CaU  Cantab,  E,  55. 

ALTHER.FAIREST.    The  fairest  of  all.    See 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  625 ;  Hartshome*8  Met. 
Tales,  p.  82. 
ALTHER.FEBLEST.    The  most  feeble  of  all. 
Now  es  to  alther-fkbleet  to  se, 
Tharfor  mans  lyve  schort  byhoves  ho. 

MS.  CoU.  sum,  xviii.  6. 
ALTHER-FIRSTE.     First  of  alL    Cf.  LeBone 
Florence  of  Rome,  292;  Hartshomc's  Met. 
Tales,  p.  85. 

Jlther-flrete,  whanne  he  dide  blede 
Upon  the  day  of  Circumcisloun. 

Ltfdgate,  MS.  Sue,  Antiq,  134,  f.  20. 
Before  matyns  salle  thou  thynke  of  the  swcte 
byrthe  of  Jhesu  Cryste  alther-fyrete,  and  sythyne 
eftyrwarde  of  his  Passlone. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  206. 

ALTHER-FORMEST.  The  first  of  alL 
For  there  thai  make  semblant  fairest. 
Thai  wil  bigile  ye  alther-farmeet. 

Setfjfn  Sage*,  2726. 

ALTHER-FOULLESTE.    The  foulest  of  aU. 
That  schamefulle  thynge  es  for  to  saye. 
And  foulle  to  here,  als  sayse  the  buke. 
And  alther-fbtUleste  one  to  luke. 

Hampole,  MS.  Uneoln,  f,  877. 

ALTHER-GRATTEST.  Greatest  of  alL  This 
compound  occurs  in  an  imperfect  line  in  Syr 
Gawayne,  p.  54. 

ALTHER-HEGHEST.    The  highest  of  alL 

I  sal  syng  til  the  name  of  the  Lorde  alther-hegheet. 
MS,  CoU,  Eton,  10,  f.  12. 
Whenne  hir  frendes  gan  hir  se 
Upon  the  alther-hejest  degr^. 
The!  wondride  how  she  thider  wan. 
Cweor  Mundi,  MS,  ColL  TWn.  Cantab,  f.  66. 
This  es  the  name  that  es  abowne  alle  names, 
name  althir-hegeete,  withowttene  whilke  na  man 
hopes  hele.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  192. 

ALTHER-LASTE.    Last  of  alL 

And  atther-Uute,  with  fUlie  gret  cruelty. 
For  us  he  suffreth  circumcisloun. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  20. 
Hur  own  lorde,  alther-Uutet 
The  venom  out  of  hys  hedd  braste. 

Le  Bone  Florence  nfRome,  2115. 

ALTHER-LEEST.    Least  of  all. 
Hir  lif  in  langure  lastyng  lay, 
Gladshipe  had  she  alther-leeet. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  65. 
That  of  the  alther-leate  wounde 
Were  a  stede  brouht  to  grunde.       Havelok,  1978. 
ALTHER-MIGHTIEST.    See  Mker^wisett. 
ALTHER-MOST.     Most  of  all.    See  the  Sevyn 
Sages,  3560. 

The  mare  vanlt^  it  es  and  althermaete  agayn  mans 
deed,  when  lufe  is  perfitest.   MS,  Coll.  Eton.  10,  f.  I. 
He  dud  hym  ynto  the  heihen  ooste. 
There  the  prees  was  eUther-moost. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  99. 
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The  finte  poynta  of  aUe  thre 
Was  thia,  what  thynge  In  his  degr^ 
Of  alle  this  world  hath  nede  teste. 
And  5it  men  hdpe  it  altha>-mete* 

Cower »  MS,  Soe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  5R. 
And  to  hem  ipelM  I  uUhtr-tmoott, 
That  ledeth  her  iyves  in  pride  and  boost. 

Oirsor  Mundi,  MS,  ColL  Trbt,  Cantab,  f.  8. 
And  5it  mare  fole  es  he,  for  he  Wynnes  hym  na 
mede  In  the  tyme,  and  aUhemuute  fole  he  es,  for 
he  Wynnes  hym  payne.     MS,  Uneoln  A.  L  17.  f .  945. 
ALTHEIUNEXT.    Next  of  aU.    C£  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  20;  Le  Bone  Florence  of 
Rome,  1963. 
Or  tbon  art  yn  state  of  prest. 
Or  yn  two  ordrys  aUher^nui, 

MS,  HarL  1701,  f.  18. 
Sithcn  aiihtmest  hoode. 
M dLO  beestis  thei  shul  undirstonde. 

CurwrMundh  MS*  CM,  THn.  Cantab,  f.  11. 
.\ftir  Sampson  aUhemsMt, 
Was  domes-man  Hcly  the  preest.  Ibid,  f.  46. 

ALTHER-TREWIST.    The  truest  of  aU. 
That  althtr-trtwUt  man  y-bore 
To  chcse  amonge  a  thousande  score. 

CotPtr,  MS.  Soe,  AnHq.  134,  f^  64. 

ALTHfiR-WERST.    The  worst  of  alL 
jnthor-wont  then  shal  hem  be. 
That  for  mede  come  to  dygnyt^ 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  78. 
And  thus  a  mannls  ye  flrste 
Himselfe  greveth  aUher-wtrtto, 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Jntiq,  134,  f.  40. 

ALTHER-WISEST.    The  wisest  of  alL 

Oodd  that  es  withowttyne  begy uiynge,  and  es  wlth- 
owtteoe  ehaungeyng,  and  duellys  withowttyne 
endynge,  for  he  es  althir-myghty«sste  and  althir* 
mpaaete,  and  alswa  althire-beste. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  S09. 

ALTHER-50NGEST.    The  youngest  of  all. 
Samuel  seide,  sir  Jess^,  say 
Where  is  thin  aUher-^ongeet  son. 
Curmr  Mundi,  MiS,  ColL  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  46. 

ALTIFICATION.    An'alchcmical  term.     See 

Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  97. 
ALTITONANT.      Thundering  from  on  high, 
lliddleton  applies  the  term  to  Jupiter.    See 
his  Works,  v.  175 ;  Minsheu,  in  v. 
ALTRICATE.    To  contend.    (Lat.) 

Bishops  with  bishops,  and  the  ruigar  train 
Do  with  the  vulgar  altrieate  for  gain. 

BiUingekf'*  Braeh^Martyrologia,  1697,  p.  41. 

ALUDELS.  Suhliming.pots  without  bottoms, 
fitted  into  each  other,  without  luting.  An 
alchemical  term. 

Look  well  to  the  register. 

And  let  your  heat  still  lessen  by  degrees. 

To  the  aludeU,  The  Alehemiet,  il.  1. 

ALUFFE.     Aloof;   more  nearly  to  the  wind. 
This  word  is  of  high  antiquity,  being  noticed 
by  Matthew  Paris. 
jtUifk  at  helm  there,  ware  no  more,  beware  I 

Taplor'a  Praiee  qf  Bempeeed,  p.  12. 

ALUMERE.    Bright  one  ?    {A.-N.) 
Ncrfit  may  be  feled  lykerusere. 
Then  thou  so  suete  alumere. 

Wrighfe  L^rie  Poefry,  p.  68. 

ALURE.  A  kind  of  gutter  or  channel  behind 
the  battlements,  which  served  to  carry  off  the 
rain-water,  as  appears  from  the  Prompt.  Parv. 


p.  10.  It  is  certainly  sometimes  used  for  an 
alley,  or  passage  from  one  part  of  a  building 
to  another.  See  Ducange,  in  v.  AUorhtm,  and 
a  quotation  from  Heame  in  Warton's  Hist. 
EngL  Poet.  ii.  300 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  192.  The 
parapet-wall  itself  is  even  more  generally  meant 
by  the  term.  Sec  the  examples  under  Alour. 
ALUTATION.  Tanning  of  leather.  Mimheu, 
ALUTE.    Bowed.    {J..S.) 

That  chUd  that  was  so  wUde  and  wlong. 
To  me  alute  lowe.  Reliq,  jhuio,  i.  101. 

ALVE.    Half. 

Thys  alve  men  ^e  ssolle  wynne  wel  lyjtloker  and 
▼or  noft.  Rob.  Ctoue.  p.  814. 

ALVERED.    Alfred.     See  the  name  as  spelt 

in  the  Herald's  College  MS.  of  Robert  of 

Gloucester,  Heame's  text  (p.  326)  reading 

Aldred. 

ALVISCH.    Elfish;  having  supernatural  power. 

Hadet  wyth  an  alvieeh  mon,  for  angardes  pryde. 

^r  Oawajme,  p.  87. 

ALWAY.    Always. 

Daughter,  make  mery  whiles  thou  may. 
For  this  world  wyll  not  last  alwa^, 

Jette  of  the  W^ddvw  Edyth,  1573. 
ALWAYS.    However;  nevertheless.    North, 
ALWELDAND.     All-ruling.      Cf.  Hardyng's 
Chronicle,  f.  162 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  21,{A,-S,) 
I  prai  to  grete  God  alufeldand. 
That  thai  have  noght  the  hegher  hand. 

Ywaine  and  Cawin,  81  SO. 
Befyse  beUjt  hym  God  alleweldyng, 

MS,  Cantab,  Pf.  il.  38,  f.  185. 
Oure  Lord  God  al-weldynge. 
Him  liked  wel  her  oAynge. 

MS,  Coll,  Trin.  Cantab,  R.  iil.  8,  f.  13. 
ALWES.     Hallows ;  saints. 
And  than  be-kenned  he  the  kouherde  Crist  and  to  hal 
alwea.  Will,  and  the  fVerwolf,  p.  14. 

ALY.    Go.    (/y.) 

Mif  I  he  saide,  aly  bly  ve  ! 
No  leteth  non  skape  on  lyre. 

Kyng  Alieaunder,  4870. 

ALYCHE.    Alike. 

In  kyrtels  and  in  copes  ryche. 
They  were  clothed  all  alyehe. 

Cower,  ed.  1538,  f.  70i 
ALYCKENES.    Similarity. 

And  lyke  of  alyckenee,  as  hit  is  derysed. 

Tundale,  p.  87> 

ALYE.  (1)  To  mix.   (Fr.) 

And  if  it  be  not  in  Lent,  alye  it  with  5olkes  of  eyren. 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  14. 

(2)  Kindred. 

If  I  myght  of  myn  alye  ony  ther  fynde. 
It  wold  be  grett  Joye  onto  me. 

Coventry  Myeteriee,  p.  145. 
ALYES.    Algates ;  always.     Percy, 
ALYFE.    Ahve.     Cf.  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  115. 

And  he  ne  wolde  leve  alyft 
Man,  beste,  chylde,  ne  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff .  U.  38,  f.  88. 

A-LYGHTELY.    Lightly. 

A'lyghtely  they  sey,  as  hyt  may  falle, 

God  have  mercy  on  us  alle.     MS,  HarL  1701 ,  f.  30. 

A-LYKE-WYSE.  In  like  manner.  Prompt.  Parv. 

ALYN.  A  kind  of  oil,  mentioned  by  Skinner,  who 
refers  to  Juliana  Barnes  as  his  authority. 
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ALTS.  Hales ;  tents.  See  the  Paston  Letters, 
V.  412,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  222.  They 
were  made  of  canvas.  See  the  Archseologia, 
xxvL  402. 

ALYSSON.  The  herb  madwort.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Holoet,  1572,  as  a  cure  for  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog. 

A-LYVED.    Associated. 

And  whanne  the  bycche  of  h«m  it  moost  hoot,  jif 
ther  be  any  wolfes  yn  the  coBtr^,  thei  goith  alle  ftftor 
hure  as  the  houndes  doith  after  the  bycche  when  she 
is  Joly,  but  she  shal  not  be  o-ltfoed  with  noon  of  the 
wolfes  saf  on.  MS.  BodL  646. 

ALYZ.  Isabel,  Countess  of  Warwick,  in  her  will 
dated  1439,  leaves  a  "gown  of  green  alyz 
cloth  of  gold,  with  wide  sleeves,"  to  our  Lady 
of  Walsyngham.  See  the  Test.  Vetust.  p.  240. 

AM.  Them.  An  old  form,  and  still  in  use  in 
the  provinces.  See  an  example  in  Middleton's 
Works,  L  351,  where  the  editor  erroneously 
prints  it  a* nit  which  implies  a  wrong  source  of 
the  word. 

And  make  ame  amend  that  thai  du  mys. 

MS.Doue9  2fn»t.2\, 

AMABLE.    Lovely. 

Face  of  Abcolon,  moost  fayre,  moost  amabU  ! 

L^dgatifa  Minor  Foema,  p.  i5. 

AMACKILY.    In  some  fashion ;  partly.    North, 
A-MAD.    Mad- 

Heo  wendeth  bokes  un-brad. 
Ant  roaketh  men  a  rooneth  a-tnod. 

Wrighe»  Pol,  Song$,  p.  156. 

Here  was  Jhetus  i-Iad  to  scole,  and  overcam  alle  the 

maistres  with  puyr  clergie*  so  that  everech  heold 

himsttlf  amadt  for  he  schewede  heom  wel  that  huy 

weren  out  of  rijhte  muinde.       MS,  Land,  106,  f.  13. 

AMADETTO.     A  kind  of  pear,  so  named  by 

Evelyn  after  the  person  who  first  introduced 

it.    Skinner, 

AMAIL.    MaiL 

Camillus  put  on  a  coat  of  amail,  and  went  arm'd 
with  sword  and  dagger  to  defend  himself  against  all 
assaiilts.  Th€  Forhinate  Lovert,  1638. 

AMAIMON.  A  king  of  the  East,  one  of  the 
principal  devilt  who  might  be  boimd  or  re- 
strained  from  doing  hurt  from  the  third  hour 
till  noon,  and  from  the  ninth  hour  till  evening. 
He  is  alluded  to  in  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4,  and 
Merry  W.  of  Windsor,  ii.  2.  According  to 
Holme,  he  was  *Hhe  chief  whose  dominion 
is  on  the  north  part  of  the  infernal  gulf." 
See  Douce's  Illustrations,  i.  428 ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  ed.  1821,  viii.  91. 

AMAIN.  All  at  once.  A  sea  term.  The  term 
is  also  used  in  boarding ;  and  to  strike  amainf 
is  to  let  the  top-sails  faJl  at  their  fuU  run,  not 
gently.  Waviig  amaint  is  waving  a  sword  for 
a  signal  to  other  ships  to  strike  their  top-sails. 
See  the  Sea  Dictionary,  12mo.  Lond.  1708, 
in  V. 

AMAISTER.    To  teach.    Salop, 

AMAISTREN.    To  overcome ;  to  be  master  of. 
iJ.-N.) 
And  now  wolde  I  witc  of  thee 
What  were  the  bcste ; 
And  how  1  myghte  a-maistrtn  hem, 
And  make  hem  to  werche.  Pi«rf  Ploughman,  p.  199. 


AMALGAMING.    A  chemical  term  for  mixing 
quicksilver  with  any  metal. 

And  in  amalguming,  and  calcening 
Of  quiksllver,  y-cleped  mercurle  crude. 

Chauetr,  Cant,  T,  16239. 

AMALL.  EnameL  See  AmelL 
Upon  the  toppe  an  em  ther  stod 
Of  boumede  gold  ryche  and  good, 

I-florysched  with  ryche  amall.        Launfith  S70. 
AMAND.    To  send  away ;  to  remove.   (Lot,) 
opinion  guideth  least,  and  she  by  faction 
Is  qnit9  amanded,  and  in  high  distraction. 

jr&liai0/.437,f.  11. 
AMANG.    Among.     Var,  dial 

He  outtoke  me  thar  amang 
Fra  mi  fkas  that  war  sa  Strang. 

MS,  Cott,  Vetpai,  D.  vii. 

AMANG-HANDS.    Work  done  conjointly  with 

other  business.    In  Yorkshire  it  sometimes 

means  lands  belonging  to  different  proprietors 

intermixed. 

AMANSE.  To  exconmiunicate.  (^.-5.) 

And  the  kyng  hymsulf  was  therate ;  hii  amanttde 

tho 
AHe  thulke,  that  derkes  such  despy  t  dude  and  wo. 
Rob,  Oloue.  p.  464. 

A-MANY.  Many  people.  North,  SeeMassinger's 
Works,  L  35. 

If  weather  be  fayre,  and  tydie  thy  grainc. 
Make  spedely  carrige  for  feare  of  a  raine : 
For  tempest  and  showers  deceaveth  a-meny. 
And  lingering  lubbers  loose  many  a  peny. 

Tu9$er,  ed.  1573,  f.  55. 
AMARRID.   Marred ;  troubled.    Cf.  Deposition 
of   Richard  II.    p.  2 ;    Gesta  Romanoruro, 
p.  207. 
Eld  me  hath  amarrid, 
Ic  wene  he  be  bl-charrid. 

That  trutteth  to  ^the.         Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211. 
A-MARSTLED.    Amazed  .> 

Hupe  forth,  Hubert,  hosede  pye, 
Ichot  thart  a-mar*tled  into  the  mawe. 

Wright*  Lffrie  Poetry,  p.  111. 

AMARTREDE.    Martyred. 

And  amartradt  so  thane  holie  man. 
And  a-sloufh  him  in  a  stounde. 

MS,  Laud.  108,  f.  165. 

AMASEDNESSE.    Amazement. 

Not  only  the  common  sort,  but  even  men  of  place 
and  honour,  were  ignorant  which  way  to  direct  their 
course,  and  therby,  through  amatodntate,  as  likely  to 
run  from  the  place  aflfected,  as  to  make  to  the  succour 
of  it.         Lambard^a  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  69. 

AMASEFULL.    Frightened.    Palsgrave, 

A-MASKED.    "  To  go  a-masked*'  to  wander  or 

be  bewildered.    This  is  given  as  a  Wiltshire 

phrase  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  2,  in  a  letter 

dated  1697. 

AMASTE.  An  amethyst.  Rider,   Minsheu  gives 

the  form  amatyste, 
AMAT.    To  daunt ;  to  dismay.    Cf.  Drayton's 
Poems,  p.  303 ;  Florio  in  v.  Spontdre;  Coven- 
try Mysteries,  p.  294.     {A.-N.) 
There  myght  men  sorow  see, 
Amatud  that  there  had  be. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38.  f.  101. 
And  all  their  light  iaughyng  tumd  and  translAted 
Into  sad  syghyng ;  all  myrth  was  amated, 
Hoywood  on  Bngliahe  Proverbf*,  1561,  sig.  A.  vlil* 
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AMAWNS.    To  excommiukicate  ? 
With  a  panyles  pun  tot  to  pleye, 
L«t  Mho  can  the  pepiU  amtumu. 

Reliq,  Antiq,  i.  74. 
AMAWST.    Alinoit.     Wea, 
AMAT.     To  dismay.     Cf.  Kyng  Alisaonder, 
7243 ;  Arthoor  and  Meriin,  p.  86.  (fV.) 
With  thyn  aunCer  thon  makett  heer 
Thou  ne  nii5t  nojt  me  amajw. 

MS.  Athmote  33,  f  .  6. 
Whereof  he  diadde  and  was  unused* 

€lower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  232. 

AMAZE.    To  confound ;  to  perplex ;  to  alarm. 

SKei. 
AMBAGS.    Circumlocution.    See  the  Spanish 
Tragedy,  L  1 ;  Marlowe's  Works,  iii.  257.  In 
an  old  glossary  in  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  108,  it  is 
explained  by  **  circumstance."    See  the  Brit 
BibL  iL  618.    It  is  used  as  a  verb,  apparently 
meaning  to  travel  round,  in  the  Morte  d' Ar- 
thur, L  135.  {Lot,) 
AMBASSADE.    An  embassy.     {A,-N.) 
Aboute  him  there,  th'ambattade  imperyall 
Were  fayre  brought  unto  hU  royal  dignity. 

Bardyng^i  Chronicte,  p.  138. 

AMBASSADOR.    A  game  played  by  sailors  to 
duck  some  inexperienced  fellow  or  landsman, 
thus  described  by  Grose.    A  Uirge  tub  is  filled 
with  water,  and  two  stools  placed  on  each  side 
of  it.    Over  the  whole  is  thrown  a  tarpaulin, 
or  old  safl,  which  is  kept  tight  by  two  persons 
seated  on  the  stools,  who  are  to  represent  the 
king  and  queen  of  a  foreign  country.  The  per* 
son  intended  to  be  ducked  plays  the  ambassa- 
dor, and  after  repeating  a  ridiculous  speech 
dictated  to  him,  is  led  in  great  form  up  to  the 
throne,  and  seated  between  the  king  and  queen, 
who  rise  suddenly  as  soon  as  he  is  seated,  and 
the  unfortunate  ambassadorisof  course  deluged 
in  the  tub. 
AMBASSAGE.    An  embassy.    SAaJk. 
AMBASSATE.    An  embassy.    See  Hardyng's 
Chronicle,  ff.   74,  95,  186,  who  sometimes 
spells  it  ambastyate.    In  MS.  Ashmole  59,  f. 
45,  is  **  a  Gompleynte  made  by  Lydegate  for 
the  departing  of  Thomas  Chaucier  into  Fraunce 
by  hes  servauntz  upone  the  kynges  ambasaate" 
AMBASSATRIE.    An  embassy.    (A.^N,) 
I  say,  by  treti«e  and  ambastatrie. 
And  by  the  popes  mediation. 
And  aU  the  chirche,  and  all  the  chevalrle, 
That  in  destruction  of  maumetrie. 
And  in  enorcse  of  Cristes  lawe  dere. 
They  ben  accorded  so  as  ye  may  here. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  4653. 

AMBERD.    Scented  with  ambergris. 

The  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit. 
And  amber^d  all.   Beaumont  and  Fleteher,  iv.  433. 

AMBER-DAYS.    The  ember  days. 

And  suflferagts  of  the  cburche,  bothe  amber-daytt 
and  lentes.  Bdlt'a  Kjmge  Johan,  p.  41. 

AMBES-AS.  The  two  aces,  the  lowest  throw 
in  the  dice ;  and  hence  often  used  figuratively 
for  bad  luck.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4544  ; 
Harrowing  of  UeU,  p.  21 ;  All's  Well  that 
ends  Well,  ii.  3.  Howell,  p.  19,  tells  us  that 
whenthisthrowwas  made,  the  dicers  in  London 
would  say  **  ambling  annes  and  trotting  Joan.'' 


This  is  also  the  reading  of  one  MS.  in  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  51. 

This  were  a  hery  case, 
A  chaunce  of  ambemue. 
To  se  youe  broughte  so  base. 
To  playe  without  a  place. 

SkeltoH*»  Warki,  ii.  438. 
AMBIDEXTER.  In  familiar  writing  a  kind  of 
Vicar  of  Bray.  According  to  Cowell,  **  that 
juror  that  taketh  of  both  parties  for  the  giving 
of  his  verdict."  See  Nash's  Pierce  Penilesse, 
p.  10 ;  Florio  in  v.  Dettregtridre. 
AMBLANT.    AmbUng. 

And  mony  faire  Juster  corant,       * 
And  mony  fat  palfray  anMant. 

K^g  MUaunder,  3468. 

AMBLERE.    An  amble. 

But  Oliver  him  rideth  out  of  that  plas 

In  a  aofte  amblere, 
Ne  made  he  non  otlier  pas 
Til  they  were  met  in  feie. 

Ma.  JOtmole  33,  f .  5. 
AMBLINDE.    Ambling. 

Y  sett  hir  on  a  mule  amblinde, 
In  the  way  we  dede  ous  rideinde. 

Olf  af  IVaruHke,  p.  163. 
AMBOLIFE.    Oblique. 

And  take  gode  Icepe  of  this  chapiter  of  arisingeof 
celestiall  bodyes,  for  ther  trusteth  wel  that  neither 
mone  neither  sterre  in  our  amboli/b  orison  t. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Vrrp,  p.  445. 

AMBROSE.  Wild  sage.  See  an  old  receipt  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  55 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  11 ; 
Archteologia,  xxx.  404. 

AMBRY.  A  cupboard ;  a  pantry.  See  Aumbry. 
Cf.  Florio  in  v.  Gazzdra  /  Skinner  and  Baret, 
in  V.  The  almonry  was  sometimes  so  called, 
the  alms  being  kept  in  an  ambry.  See  Brit- 
ton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  v.  Almonry. 

AMBULENDE.    Ambling. 

On  fayre  ambulende  hors  they  set. 

Qower,  ed.  1633,  f.  70. 

AMBULER.    An  ambling  horse. 

Sire,  said  Palomydes,  we  will  be  redy  to  ctmduyte 
you  bycause  that  ye  are  sore  wounded,  and  soo  was 
Epynogrys  and  his  lady  horsed,  and  his  lady  behynde 
hym  upon  a  softe  ambuler. 

Morte  <r Arthur,  ii.  148. 

AMBUSCADO.    An  ambuscade.    Shak. 
Nay,  they  have  amfttMcodoM  laid  within  thee. 
Self  against  self  subom'd,  thereby  to  win  thee. 

Oober^e  Divine  GUmpeee,  p.  104. 
AMBUSION.    An  abuse. 

But  this  roe  thinketh  an  ambueion, 
To  see  on  waike  in  gownis  of  scariete 
Twelve  jerdis  wide,  with  pendant  sieves  doun 
On  the  groundc,  and  the  furroure  therinne. 

Oeeleve,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  8S2. 
Fy  I  hit  is  to  gret  an  atnbueion 
To  se  a  man  that  is  but  wormis  mete. 

Ibid.  f.  966. 
AMBYNOWRE.    An  ahnoner. 

Pet^  es  spensere,  that  dose  servesse  to  gud  alle  that 
scho  maye ;  and  Mercy  hlr  syster  saile  t>e  amb^oun-e, 
that  gyffes  to  alle,  and  noghte  kane  kepe  to  hirselfe. 
MS.  Uncotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  973. 
AME.  (1)  To  guess ;  to  think ;  to  telL  From  the 
German  ahmen,  according  to  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  371 ; 
but  it  certainly,  in  middle  English,  is  merely 
another  form  of  aimt  q.v.  In  Palsgrave  we  have 
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**Iayme,  I  mente  or  gesse  to  hyt  a  thynge."  The 
meaning  is  clearly  ascertained  from  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  190,  "  gessyne,  or  amyne,    ettimOt 
arbitroTf  opinor.**    Cf.  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  1. 
Of  men  of  annet  bold  the  numbre  thei  ame, 
A  thouaand  and  tuo  hundred  told  of  Crbten  men 
bi  name.  Ptter  Langtqft,  p.  228. 

And  alle  Arthurs  otte  was  amede  with  knyghtes, 
Bot  awghtene  hundrethe  of  alle  entrede  in  roUos. 
Morte  Arthur*,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  95. 
No  mon  upon  mold  ralji  ayme  the  noumber, 
Al  that  real  aray  reken  schold  men  never. 

Will,  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  58. 
Yes,  wyth  good  handelyng,  as  I  ayme. 
Even  by  and  by,  ye  shall  her  reclayme. 

Commune  Seeretarp  and  Jalowepe,  m.  d. 

(2)  The  spirit ;  the  souL  (A,.S.)  See  Steven- 
son's ed.  of  Boucher  in  v. 

(3)  For  a  third  sense,  see  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin. 
p.  14.    A  dish  is  there  called  **  douce  ame." 

A  ME  AUNT.     Ellis  and  Utterson  propose  ada- 
mant as  the  meaning  of  this  word.     The 
Cambridge  MS.  reads,  "  Thys  swyrde  ys  gode 
and  aveaunt"     (A.-N.) 
Therfore  my  swearde  he  shaU  hare. 
My  good  swerde  of  ameaunt. 
For  therwith  I  slewe  a  gyaunt.       Syr  Begori,  105. 
AMEE.    The  herb  ameot,     Gerard, 

AMEKIDE.     Soothed. 

Ande  thenne  spake  he,  Ne  was  not  this  yonge  man 
getyne  by  me  ?  YIs,  sir,  quod  she,  dowtithe  hit  not, 
for  he  is  your  lawefiilly  bigetene  sone.  Thenne  the 
Emperoure  was  amekide,  ande  saide  to  his  sonne, 
Son,  quod  he,  I  am  thi  fadlr. 

Geeta  Romanorum,  p.  177* 

AMEL-CORN.  A  kind  of  corn,  said  by 
Markham  to  be  '*  of  a  middle  size  betwixt 
wheat  and  barlie,  unlike  altogether  unto  win- 
ter wheat  whereof  we  last  spake,  but  of  a  sort 
and  facultie  like  unto  spelt,  whereof  we  will 
speake  next  in  order."  See  Markham's 
Countrey  Farme,  1616,  p.  551 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Scourgeon ;  Floiio,  in  v.  Oriza,  It  appears 
from  Markham  that  scourgeon  is  scarcely 
synonymous  with  amel-com,  and  therefore 
Cotgrave's  account  of  it  is  not  quite  ap- 
plicable. It  seems  to  be  the  Teut.  AmeU 
kore%  explained  by  Kilian/or  candidum,  and 
the  com  of  which  amydon  is  made.  Gerard 
calls  it  the  starch-corn,  a  species  of  spelt. 

AMELL.  (1)  Enamel.  It  is  also  used  as  a  verb 
by  Chaucer,  Palsgrave,  and  others.  See 
Amiled;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Introd.  p. 
lix;  Cotgrave  and  Hollyband,  in  v.  Email; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  261 ;  Twine,  ap.  Collier's 
Shak.  Lib.  p.  206.  AmaU  is  a  similar  form, 
q.  V.    See  an  example  in  v.  Amelyd, 

(2)  Between.  Northumb,  It  seems  to  be  the 
Icelandic  d  miUi,  See  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  363, 
where  it  is  stated  not  to  be  used  in  Scotland. 
It  is  inserted  in  the  glossary  to  the  Towneley 
Mysteries,  without  a  reference,  and  explained 
"  among." 

AMELYD.    Enamelled. 

The  froDtys  therwith  amekfd  all 
With  all  roaner  dy  verse  amell. 

MS.Mhmole61,t,}M. 


AMENAGE.    To  manage ;  to  direct  by  force. 
With  her,  who  so  will  raging  furor  tame. 
Must  first  begin,  and  wdl  her  amenage. 

Faerie  Queene,  II.  iv.  11. 

AMENAUNCE.    Behaviour ;  courtesy.    {Lot) 

And  with  grave  speech  and  grateful  amenatmce, 

Hlms^,  his  sute,  his  spouse,  to  them  commended. 

Fleteher'a  Purple  Uland,  zi.  9. 

AMENDABLE.    Pleasant. 

That  til  oure  lif  is  ful  profitable. 
And  to  oure  soule  amendahle* 

M8.Aahmolem,t.5, 

AMENDEN.    A  kind  of  oath.    Si^oVt. 
AMENDMENT.  Dung  or  compost  laid  on  land. 

Kent. 
AMENDS.    An  addition  put  into  the  scale  of  a 
balance,  to  make  just  weight.  See  the  Nomen- 
clator,  p.  337.    So  the  modem  phrase,  to 
make  amends. 
AMENE.    Pleasant ;  consenting.    (Lat,) 
Whan  that  merqr  wolde  have  ben  amene, 
Rightwyssenesse  gan  lUt  anon  denyo. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Mhmole  39,  f.  20. 
To  thi  servaunttis  of  grace  now  see. 
And  to  thi  son  befor  hus  amene.  Tundale,  p.  125. 
AMENGE.     To  mingle.    We  may  perhaps  read, 
"  And  menge  it." 

Amenge  it  with  gres  of  a  swyne. 

Ardueologia,  xzx.  357. 

AMENNE.    To  amend. 

As  we  be  wont,  erborowe  wo  crave. 
Your  life  to  amenne  Christ  it  save. 

Horn.  <^fthe  Roee,  7496. 
AMENSE.    Amends. 

To  tell  you  the  cause  me  semeth  it  no  nede. 
The  amente  therof  Is  far  to  call  agayne. 

Skelton'e  Worke,  1. 226. 

AMENTE.    Amend. 

But  y  leve  synne,  hyt  wole  me  spylle ; 
Mercy,  Jhesu  I  y  wole  amente, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  17. 
AMENUSE.    To  diminish ;  to  lessen.    (A.-N.) 
See  the  Persones  Tale,  pp.  36, 38. 
His  mercy  Is  surmounting  of  foyson. 
Ever  encreaseth  without  amenueyng, 

Boehae,  b.  U.  e.  31. 
AMEOS.    The  herb  bishop's-weed.    SeeFlorio, 

in  V.  Ammi. 
AMERAL.    An  admiral,  q.  v.  The  word  is  very 
changeable  in  its  orthography.  In  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  11,  it  occurs  in  the  modem  sense  of 
admiroL    The  word  ameralti  in  the  following 
passage  seems  to  mean  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sea. 
Cherish  marchandise  and  kepe  the  ameraU6, 
That  we  be  maisters  of  the  narow  see. 

MS.  Soc.  AnHq.  101,  f.  50. 

AMERAWD.    An  emerald. 
An  amerawd  was  the  stane. 
Richer  saw  I  never  nane.  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  361 . 
Hb  ston  is  the  grene  ameratvde. 
To  whom  is  joven  many  a  lawde. 

Cower,  MS  Soc.  AnHq.  134,  f.  201. 
AMERAWDES.  The  hemorrhoids.  "  A  gud 
medc3me  for  the  amerawdet^*  is  mentioned  in 
MS.  HarL  1600  and  1010. 
AMERCE.  To  punish  with  a  pecuniary  pe- 
nalty ;  to  inflict  a  fine  or  forfeiture.  Some- 
times, to  punish,  in  general  See  Romeo  and 
Juliet)  iiL  1. 
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And  yf  tbou  kaiute  not  lete  thi  i^yntei  be, 
Unlawful  quard  oweih  to  ben  anwMd, 

Bo*titu»  MS,  8oe,  Antiq,  134.  f.  898. 

AMBRCY.    To  amerce    (^.-isr.) 
And  though  ye  mowe  am«rep  hem, 
Lat  mercy  be  taxour.        P<«r«  Pfot^mon,  p.  119. 
AMERE.    Bitterly.     So  explained  by  Weber  in 
the  following  passage,  where  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
MS.  reads,  **  and  gan  him  beore."    Stevenson 
considerB  it  a  noun,  nmehirff  damage^  a  more 
likely  interpretation.  (A.'N.) 
Oariadai,  Dariet  brother. 
He  hadde  y-slawe  on  and  othlr. 
Tanryn  and  Hardas  he  alowe  with  tpere. 
With  tweord  ryden  he  dud  amen  I 
In  this  strong  fyghtyng  cat. 
He  mette  with  Dalmadas. 

Kjmg  AUmunder,  4487. 
AMERELLE.  The  translation  of  umbracuhtm 
in  the  Canterbury  MS.  of  the  Medulla.  See 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  301.  The  corresponding 
term  in  MS.  HarL  2270  is  *'  an  umbrelle.'' 
AMERRE.  To  mar ;  to  spoil ;  to  destroy.  See 
the  Scvyn  Sages,  2266,  wrongly  glcMsed  by 
Weber.    (A,-S.) 

He  ran  with  a  drawe  swerde 

To  hys  mamentrye. 
And  all  hyt  goddys  ther  he  amerreda 

With  greet  envye.  Oetovian,  1307. 

That  we  beth  ofte  wlthinne, 
The  loule  wolleth  amerre, 

MS.DigbyW,  f.  188. 
Now  thou  hast,  sir,  alle  y-herd 
Mou  ich  am  bltreyd  and  amerd, 

Q^  of  Warwikt,  p.  16S. 

AMERS.    Embers.     Yorksh. 
AMERVAILE.     To  marvel;   to  be  surprised. 
Cf.  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  ff.  73,  120 ;  Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  392 ;  Syr  Degor^,  932;  Riche's 
Farewell  to  Militarie  Profession,  ed.   1581, 
sig.  P.  i.  (A.^N,) 
And  swiftll  aethtbe  with  swerdes  swonge  thel  to-gider« 
That  many  were  amgrvaiUd  of  here  dou5ti  dedes. 

WIU,  and  the  Wenoo\f»  p.  ISO. 
Then  spake  Tundale  to  the  angyll  bryght. 
For  he  was  amcnwU  of  that  syght.     Tunda/«,  p.  54. 
The  bbshope  wo«  amerveld  then. 
And  in  gret  thojt  he  stode. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  78. 

AMES-ACE.  See  Ambet-M.  This  is  the  form 
used  by  Shakespeare.  See  Collier's  Shake- 
speare, iii  241 ;  Nares,  in  v. 
AMESE.  To  calm.  ''Amese  you,"  calm  your- 
sdH  This  phrase  is  addressed  by  Anna  to 
Cayphas  in  the  Townley  Myst.  p.  194. 
AMET.    An  ant.  {A,-S,) 

So  thycke  hli  come,  that  the  load  over  al  hii  gonne 

fulle. 
As  thycke  as  amettn  crepeth  in  an  ameta  halle. 

Bob,  QUme,  p.  89S. 

AMETISED.    Destroyed.    Sknmer, 

AMEVED.      Moved.    (A.-N,)    Cf.    Chaucer, 

Cant.  T.  8374 ;  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  4. 

But,  Lorde,  howe  he  was  in  his  herte  anierid. 

Whan  that  Mary  he  hathe  with  childe  i-seyn. 

I^gaU»  MS,  JahmoU  39,  f .  39. 
That  grievaunce  was  him  no  thlnge  lefe. 
He  was  ful  sore  ameved,         MS,  Douce  175,  p.  84. 
AMIAS.    The  dty  of  Amiens. 
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He  ran  anon,  as  he  were  wode. 
To  Bialacoil  there  that  he  stode, 
Whlche  had  levir  Id  this  caae 
Have  ben  at  Reines  or  Amiae, 

Romaunt  of  the  Roee,  3896. 
AMICE.    The  amice  or  amiie  is  the  first  of  the 
sacerdotal  vestments.    It  is,  says  Mr^  Way,  a 
piece  of  fine  linen,  of  an  oblong  square  form, 
which  was  formerly  worn  on  the  head  until 
the  priest  arrived  before  the  altar,  and  then 
thrown  back  upon  the  shoulders.   See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  11 ;  Nomenclator,  p.  159 ;  Dugdale's 
Monast.  iii  295.     The  following  quotation 
may  also  be  found  in  an  early  printed  fragment 
in  Mr.  Maitland's  account  of  the  Lambeth 
Library,  p.  266.     See  Ammit. 
Upon  his  heed  the  am^te  first  he  leith. 
Which  is  a  thing,  a  token  and  figure 
Outwardly  shewinge  and  grounded  in  the  feitli ; 
The  large  awbe,  by  record  of  scripture, 
Ys  rightwisnesse  perpetualy  to  endure : 
The  loDge  glrdyl,  dennesse  and  chastity ; 
Bounde  on  the  arme,  the  fanoune  doth  assure 
All  sobumesse  knytte  with  humillte. 

L^dgate,  MS,  Hatton  73,  f.  3. 

AMIDWARD.       In  the  middle.      Cf.   Kyng 

Alisaunder,  967 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1926 ; 

Sevyn  Sages,  179 ;  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  m,  29. 

He  met  that  geaunt  Pinogres 

Amidward  al  his  pres.     Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  301 . 

AMILED.  Enamelled.  (A.-N,)   See  the  note  on 
this  word  in  Warton's  Hist.  Eng^  Poet.  ii.  155. 
And  with  a  bend  of  golde  tassiled. 
And  knoppis  fine  of  golde  amiled, 

Rom,  of  the  Roee,  1060. 
AMINISH.    To  diminish.     Palsgrave,    This  is 

perhaps  another  form  of  amenutef  q.  v. 
AMIS.    To  miss ;  to  fail. 

Aurelius,  whiche  that  dispeirld  is 
Whithir  he  shall  have  his  love,  or  amie, 

Chaucer,  ed,  Vrrjf,  p.  112. 

AMISS.    A  fault ;  a  misfortune.    ShaJt, 
AMIT.    To  admit. 

And  amytting  the  Iropossibilitle  that  their  cataill 

were  saved,  yet  In  contynuaunce  of  one  yere,  the 

same  cataill  shalbedeade,  dlstroyed,  stolen,  strayed, 

and  eaten.  state  Papere,  ii.  329. 

AMITURE.    Friendship. 

Thow,  he  saide,  tray  tour, 
Vusturday  thow  come  in  amiture, 
Y-armed  so  on  of  myne. 
Me  byhynde  at  my  chyne, 
Smotest  me  with  thy  spere. 

Kifng  Alieaunder,  3975 
AMLYNO.    AmbUng. 

Off  lady 8  were  they  com  ryde. 
Along  under  the  wodys  syde. 
On  fayre  amlyng  hors  y-sett. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  6. 

AMMAT.    A  luncheon.     Wett. 

AMMIS.  The  canomcal  vestment,  lined  with 
fur,* that  served  to  cover  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders. Grey  fur  was  generally  used.  The  word 
is  sometimes  spelt  amice,  amyge,  ammysj 
ammatt  &c  In  French  the  amict  and  aumuee, 
and  in  Latin  the  amicttts  and  almuciumf  cor- 
respond to  the  amice  and  ammis,  as  we  have 
spelt  them  ;  but  it  is  a  grave  error  to  confound 
the  two,  as  Mr.  Dyce  does  in  his  edition  of 
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Skelton,  ii.  134.    See  also  the  quotations  Id 
Richu-daon,  where,  however,  the  terms  are 
not  distinguished;  and  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  11, 
where. the  distinction  between  the  two  is 
dearly  seen;   Palsgrave,  f.  17;    Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott,  I  309.    In  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
we  ^so  have  "  amuce  of  an  hare,  almucium, 
habetur  in  horologio  dhina  seyfientia" 
And  hTin  moott  lowly  pray. 
In  hit  mynde  to  comprise 
Tboce  wordet  hit  grace  dyd  saye 
Of  an  ammtu  gray.       Skelton'a  Work*,  ii.  84. 
AMNANT.    Pleasantly  (?).    See  Syr  Gawayne, 

p.  31.    Perhaps  it  should  be  cminant, 
AMNER.    An  almoner.    Not  an  unusual  form 
of  the  word.    See  Rutland  Papers,  p.  59; 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,   p.  49;  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  18,  19  ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Aumotnier, 
A-MOD.    Amidst;  in  the  middle.    Langtqft. 
AMOND.    An  almond.    Mituheu. 
AMONESTE.  To  admonish;  to  advise.  (A,'N,) 
Cf.  Apology  for  the  Lollards,  p.  93;  Wright's 
Christmas  Carols,  p.  31 ;  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry, 
p.  201 ;  Melibeus,  p.  110. 

Bot  of  thas  that  he  amonestea,  the  whilke  er  wonte 
for  to  thynke  lyghtly  the  vengeance  of  God. 

MS.  Cblh  Eton,  10,  f.  6. 

AMOKESTEMENT.    Advice;  admonition.  Cf. 
Morted'Arthur,iL279. 

The  kyng  amonestemant  herde ; 
Quykliche  thennes  he  ferde. 

K^ng  AlUaundtr,  6974. 
AMONGE.    Amidst;  at  intervals,    Cf.  Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  ii.  387 ;  Ritson's  Anc.  Pop.  Poet, 
p.  44.    The  phrase  ever  amongj  in  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  3771,  and  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3,  means  ever 
from  time  to  time,  ever  at  intervals. 
Be  It  right  or  wrong, 
Theae  men  among 

On  women  do  oomplaine.      Nutbrown§  Maid,  i. 
And  ever  atmm^,  mercy !  schecryde. 
That  he  ne  ichulde  his  counselle  hide. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  jintiq,  13*  f.S9. 
Thai  eten  and  drooken  right  i-nowe. 

And  made  myrth  ever  amonge : 

But  of  the  sowdon  speke  we  nowe, 

Howe  of  sorowe  was  his  songe. 

Sir  Ferumbrat,  MiddlfhiU  MS. 
Sometyme  thei  schul  be  pyned  longe 
With  hete,  and  sometyme  coid  amonge. 

MS.  A$hmoU  41,  f.  41. 

AMONSI.    To  excommunicate.  {A.-S.) 
To  entredite  and  amonei 

Al  thai,  whatehi  evir  be. 
That  laJfbl  men  doth  robbt, 
Whate  in  lond.  what  in  see. 

Wright'e  Politieal  Song*,  p.  196. 

AMONYE.    An  ointment  wherewith  the  Egyp- 
tians used  to  embalm  their  dead  bodies.    See 
Wickliflfe's  New  Test.  p.  251. 
AMOOST.    Ahnost.     Wett. 
A-MORAGE.    On  the  morrow.  Rob.  Ghue. 
AMORAYLE.    An  admiral,  q.  v. 

Two  hundred  knyghtes  withoute  fayle, 
Fyve  hundred  of  amoratf It. 

Richard  Coer  de  L<Ofi,6846. 

AMORETTE.    A  love  affiur.  (A.^N.)  Tyrwhitt 


says  **  an  amorous  woman''  in  the  second  of 
these  instances,  where  it  may  be  merely  a  di- 
minutive, as  in  Florio,  in  v.  Amorino.  Jamie- 
son  explains  it,  Ume-knotSt  garlands. 
For  not  i-dadde  in  silke  was  he. 
But  all  In  flourisand  flourettes, 
I-paintld  all  with  amurette*. 

Rom.  qf  the  Bote,  902. 
For  all  so  well  woll  love  be  sette, 
Undlr  raggis  as  ridie  rotchette. 
And  eke  as  well  by  amorette* 
In  mourning  blacke,  as  bright  bumettes. 

Ibid.  4755. 
AMORILY.     Perhaps,  says   Tyrwhitt,  put  by 
mistake  for  merily.    The  old  gloasaries  ex- 
plain it "  amorously." 

The  seconde  lesson  Robin  Redebrestesang, 
Hail  to  the  God  and  Ooddes  of  our  lay  I 
And  to  the  lectom  amorily  he  sprang. 

Hail,  quod  he,  O  thou  freshe  seson  of  May. 
Courte  qf  Love,  1983. 

AMORIST.    An  amorous  person. 

An  nmoritt  It  a  creature  blasted  or  planet-stroken, 

and  is  the  dog  that  leads  blind  Cupid.  [1614,  sig.  k. 

A  Wife,  now  the  Widow  of  Sir  Thomae  Overbvr^, 

AMORT.  Dejected;  without  spirit ;  dead.  (/V.) 
"  What  sweeting,  all  amort  /" — ^Tam.  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  3.  See  Hawkins's  Engl.  Dram.  iii. 
358  ;  Greene's  Works,  L  146 ;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
app.  p.  131 ;  Euphues  Golden  Legacie,  ap.  Col- 
lier's Shak.  Lib.,  p.  124.  HoweU,  in  his  Lexi- 
con, translates  all-amort  by  triste,  pensatif. 
A-MORTHERED.  Murdered.  See  the  Herald's 
Coll^fe  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  quoted 
in  Heame's  edition,  p.  144. 
AMORTISEN.  To  amortize ;  to  give  property 
in  mortmain.  (A.-N.)  The  word  amortised 
occurs  in  the  Persones  Tale,  p.  22,  and  is  ex- 
plained tilled  in  the  glossaries.  It  may  pos- 
sibly bear  a  figurative  expression. 
Let  mellerys  and  bakerys  gadre  hem  a  gilde. 

And  alle  of  assent  make  a  fraternity, 
UndJr  the  pillory  a  litll  chapelle  bylde. 

The  place  amorte^te,  and  purchase  lilierte. 

L^dgate*s  Minor  Poeme,  p.  S07. 
If  lewed  men  knewe  this  Latyn, 
Thei  wolde  loke  whom  thei  yeve. 
And  avisen  hem  bifore, 
A  fyve  dayes  or  sixe, 
Er  thei  amortieede  to  monkes 
Or  chanons  hir  rente. 
^^  Piera  Ploughman,  p.  314 . 

AMORWE.  In  the  morning ;  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Cf.  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  824,  2491 ;  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  159. 

Knight,  he  seyd,  yeld  thebylive. 
For  thou  art  giled,  so  mot  y  thrive ! 
Now  ichave  a-drink, 
Icham  as  fVesche  as  Ich  was  amorwe. 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  324. 
Amorue  syr  Amys  dyght  him  5are, 
And  toke  his  leve  for  to  fare. 

MS,  Douce  336,  t.  9. 

AMORYG.  Explained  by  Heame  "  to-morrow," 
Rob.  Glouc  p.  234  ;  but  the  Herald's  College 
MS.  reads  "among,"  which  clearly  seems  to  be 
the  right  reading. 

AMOUNTE.  Smeared?  Mr.  Wright  thinks  it 
may  be  an  error  of  the  scribe  for  anointe. 
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And  I  will  goe  galtbcr  ilycbe. 
The  shipp*  for  to  cauike  and  pycfae ; 
Ammmie  yt  muste  be  with  ttkhe* 
Borde,  tree,  and  pynne.         Chutn-  Plaifg,  L  47« 
AMOUNTMENT.     Reckoning. 

Ezamend  tham  and  cast  ilk  tmomttt$ient. 

Ptter  Lamgt^,  p.  848. 

AMOVE.  TomoTe.   Cf.  Dayies'i  York  Records, 
p.  85  ;  Chmcer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  364. 
To  Flaundres  the  fled  then,  full  tore  ttmofted. 
To  erie  Badwyn  hlr  eoutyn  nie  of  bloodde* 

Hardtmg's  CSkronlcto,  f.  IflS. 

AMOWNE.  Gentleness.  See  an  old  document 
printed  in  Meyrick's  Critical  Enquiry,  iL  252. 
AMOWRE.  Love.  See  Flor.  and  Blanch.  524 ; 
Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  11 ;  Gov.  Myst  p.  50.  The 
tom  amoun,  intrigues,  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  according 
to  Skinner. 

He  luked  up  unto  the  toure. 
And  merily  lang  he  of  amowre. 

Setyn  Sagt*,99Gi, 

AMPER.  A  sort  of  inflamed  swelling.  East 
**  An^fered fCarmpiedt  as  ampred  chees  in  Kent ; 
an  itmper  or  ampor  in  Essex,  is  a  rising  scab  or 
8ore,allso  a  vein  swelled  with  corrupted  bloud." 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Skinner  also  ap- 
propriates  it  to  Essex,  but  Grose  to  Kent,  who 
exphuns  it,  a  "  foult,  a  defect,  a  flaw ;"  and 
Ray  gives  it  as  a  Sussex  word,  **  a  fault  or  flaw 
in  liimen,  or  woollen  doath.''  A  person  covered 
with  pimples  is  said  in  Somersetshire  to  be 
ampeiy^  while  the  same  word  is  used  in  the 
Eastern  counties  in  the  sense  of  weak,  or  un- 
healthy. Ampred  or  ampetyi»  now  applied  to 
cheese  beginning  to  decay,  especially  iu  Sus- 
sex ;  and  is  sometimes  used  when  speaking  of 
decayed  teeth.  An  ampre'4mg  is  said  in  the 
glossaries  to  be  a  decayed  tooth  in  East  Sus- 
sex and  Kent 

AMPERESSE.    An  empress. 

The  nexte  jer  therafter,  the  ampertste  Mold 
Wende  out  of  this  live,  as  the  hoc  ath  i-told. 

Rob,  Ghuc  p.  474. 

AMPERSAND.  The  character  &,  representing 
the  conjunction  and.  It  is  a  corruption  of 
amdper  m,  and.  The  expression  is,  or  rather 
WIS,  common  in  our  nursery  books.  In  Hamp- 
shire it  is  pronounced  anyterzedf  and  very 
often  rngteni-and.  An  early  instance  of 
its  use  is  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pas- 
times, p.  399. 

AMPHIBOLOGICAL.  Ambignons.  This  word 
occurs  in  Greene's  Planetomachia,  1588. 
Rider,  1640,  has  *'  amphibologie,"  and  so  has 
Chaucer,  TroQns  and  Creseide,  iv.  1406. 

AMPLE.  (1)  To  go.  Apparently  a  corruption 
of  amble.  See  Watson's  Hali£uL  vocab.  in  v. 
North, 

(2)   Liberal;  generous.     Shak, 

AMPLECT.    To  embrace.    (Lat) 

With  how  fervent  heart  thonld  we  profligate  and 
duM  away  sin  I  With  how  valiant  courage  ihonld 
we  mmpl0et  and  embiaoe  virtue  !  Becon't  Works,  p.  66. 

AMPOLY.    Same  as  otN/m/fe,  q.  V. 

AMPOT.    A  hamper.    Salop, 

AMPTE.  An  ant  '*  Serpku$,  a  UtteU  beaste, 
not  unlike  an  ampt  or  pismere."— Cwjper. 


Caldcatret  a  graver  moat  notable. 
Of  white  ivory  he  dlde  hla  betynease. 
His  hande,  hli  eye,  to  Just  was  and  stable. 
Of  an  an^o  to  grave  out  the  lyknesse. 

LtfdgattTt  Minor  Po«mt,  p.  88. 
Bote  as  the  audits  to  etchewe  ydulnesse 
In  somer  Is  so  Ail  of  bysynesse. 

MS.  ColL  S.  Joh.  Omm.  6,  f.  9. 
AMPTY.    Empty. 

In  o  gemer  that  an^tif  was, 

Amorwe  hy  fonnde  andjiome 

Two  hondred  sak  ful  of  guod  whete, 

Thej  nyste  whannes  yt  come. 

MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Omon.  87,  f.  3. 
My  ampijf  skyn  begynneth  to  tremble  and  quake. 
MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f,  985. 

AMPULLE.    A  small  vessel    (A,-N,) 
A  bolle  and  a  bagge 
He  bar  by  his  syde. 
And  hundred  of  ofN^ns* 
On  his  hat  seten.  Pier*  Ptougtman,  p.  109. 

Late  it  stande  in  that  bacyne  a  daye  and  a  nyghte, 
and  do  thane  that  other  that  sUndis  abovene  in  a 
ampuUe  of  glase  or  coper.     MS,  Lincoln .  Mod.  t.  283. 
AMRELL.    An  adnural. 
Whan  he  herde  tell 
That  my  lorde  amrell 
Was  comyng  downe. 

To  make  hym  frownc.  8ktUon*$  Work*,  ii.  69. 
AMSEL.    Ablackbbd.     Var.dioL 
AMSERET.    A  consistory  court. 

Thow  fals  boye,  seyde  the  ttejrt, 
Y  Bomon  the  aflbre  the  amterep. 

Th*  Frer*  and  th*  Boif,  Ixv. 

AMSOTE.    AfooL   Prompt,  Part,    [Anisote?] 
AMTY.     Empty. 

Jmt^  place  he  made  aboute,  and  folc  fleu  hym  faste ; 
A  wonder  maister  he  was  on,  that  hem  so  kowthe 
agaste.  Rob,  Ghme.  p.  17* 

With  nalles  thicke  al  abrod, 

Ase  thare  mi5ten  strikie  one. 
That  man  ne  roi5te  flnde  ane  amtie  place 
On  al  heore  bodie  so  luyte. 

MS,  Laud.  106,  f.  99. 

AMUD.    Annoyed ;  repulsed.    So  explained  by 
Heame,  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  524,  who  suggests 
anuid  with  great  probability. 
AMUSED.    Amazed. 

Let  not  my  lord  be  amu**d*      Ben  Jonton,  iii.  131. 
AMWOAST.    Ahnost.     WUit,    In  the  North, 

the  form  of  this  word  is  sometimes  amyagt. 
AMY.    Afificnd;  alover.    {A.-N,)    Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  376,  520,  1834. 

But  oon  oldeknyjt  that  hyght  Gryssy. 
He  lefte  at  home  for  hys  amtf. 

MS.  Qtntab.  Ft.  li.  38,  Mil. 
What  is  thl  name,  thou  swete  umjf  f 
Gladly  wite  therof  wolde  I. 

CW»or  IfwfMff,  MS.  (Ml.  Trin,  Cantob.  1. 193. 
Ther  was  mani  levdi 
That  sore  blwepe  her  ami. 

Arthmr  and  Merlin,  p.  956. 
AMYD.   Amidst.    In  the  Deposition  of  Richard 
II.  p.   1,  we  have  amyddie   in   the  same 
sense. 

Jm^  the  launde  a  castel  he  sye. 
Noble  and  ryche,  ryght  wonder  hie.  Sir  Orpheo,  341. 
AMYDON.  According  to  Cotgrave, "  fine  wheat- 
flower  steeped  in  water ;  then  strained,  and  let 
stand  until!  it  settle  at  the  bottome;  then 
drained  of  the  water,  and  dried  at  the  sunne } 
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used  for  bread,  or  in  brothes,  it  is  very  nou- 
rishing ;  also,  starch  made  of  wheat."    It  is 
mentioned  in  an  old  receipt  in  the  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  26 ;  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  10. 
AMYL.     Starch. 

Of  wheate  it  made  amifl,  the  making  whereof  Cato 
and  Dioscoridet  teacheth.    Googifa  Hutbandrie,  IMS. 
AMYLLIER.    An  almond-tree. 

The  briddes  in  blossoms  thei  beeren  wel  loude 
.  On  oiy  ves,  and  amjflUerg,  and  al  kynde  of  trees. 

The  Pittill  of  Susan,  St.  7- 

AMYRID.    Assisted;  remedied.     {A,-N,) 

To  help  the  with  my  power,  thow  shalt  be  amyrid 
As  ferforth  as  I  may.         CAatiear,  td,  Uny,  p.  617> 

AMYTTE.    To  approach.     (^.-5.) 
Any  science  that  is  trouthe, 
Y  shal  am^te  me  ther-to.     MS,  Harh  S382,  f .  1 19. 

AN.  (1)  A. 

The  king  of  Spayne  and  his  sones,  and  here  semli 

puple. 
Went  with  him  on  gate  wel  an  five  myle. 

Will,  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  184. 

(2)  On.  Ct  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  2;  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  3 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11161 ;  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  2270;  SirEghunour,  906. 

Wanne  Gy  was  armed  and  wel  an  horce. 

Than  sprong  up  is  herte.   MS.  A$hmole  33,  f.  411. 

Thou  olde  and  for-horyd  man, 

WeUe  lytulle  wyU  ys  the  an. 

That  thou  folowest  owre  kynge. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  219. 
Sche  no  told  him  nought  al  her  cas, 
Bot  that  sche  was  a  wriche  wiman. 
That  michel  sorwe  so  was  atu 

Oy  itf  Warwxktt  p.  170. 

(3)  Prefixed  to  a  verb,  in  the  same  manner  as  A^ 
q.  T.  See  instances  in  Yirgilius,  ed.  Thoms, 
p.  13 ;  Matthew,  iv.  2 ;  Pegge's  Anecdotes  of 
the  English  Language,  p.  180 ;  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  172. 

m  Than.    North  and  East 

(5)  If.  Sometimes  a  contraction  of  and  before 
iff  where  it  occasionally  means  as  {/;  (Mids. 
Night's  Dream,  L  2,)  and  it  is  sometimes  re- 
dundant, especially  in  the  provincial  dialects. 

(6)  And.  This  sense  is  not  uncommon.  See 
Jennings,  p.  118 ;  Octovian,  1078. 

For  they  nolde  not  forsake  here  trw  fay, 
jin  byleve  on  hys  falsse  lay. 

Omet,  (^  Matonrif,  p.  31. 

(7)  To  give.  (A.'S,)  Sometimes  as  ttnnan  in 
the  primary  sense,  to  fovour,  to  wish  well  to ; 
as  in  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  173.  See  Qu.  Rev. 
Iv.  372 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  pp.  168,  264. 

(8)  A  dwelUng. 

So  wele  were  that  ilke  man. 
That  mijte  wonnen  In  that  an. 

rior,  and  Blanch.  258. 

(9)  To  have.    Lane. 

(10)  One.  North,  Cf.  Chester  Plays,  L  233, 
238;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  150. 

•  And  but  an  yje 

Amonge  hem  thre  in  purpertye. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  41. 

ANA.  In  an  equal  quantity.  Still  used  by 
physicians. 

Tak  jarow  and  waybrede  ana,  and  stampe 
thame,  and  temper  tharae  with  wyne  or  ale,  and 
giirit  the  sekc  at  drynke.     MS.  Lincoln,  Med,  f.  293. 


ANACK.    Fine  oaten  bread. 

Also  with  this  small  meale,  oatemeale  is  made  in 
divers  countries  sixe  severall  kindes  of  very  good  and 
wholesome  bread,  every  one  finer  then  other,  ss  your 
anaeke,  Janacks,  and  such  like. 

MarkhanCe  Bnglieh  Houee-wif^,  1649,  p.  240. 
ANADEM.    A  wreath ;  a  chaplet ;  a  garland. 
And  for  their  nymphals,  building  amorous  bowers. 
Oft  drcst  this  tree  with  anadenu  of  flowers. 

DrayUm'e  Owl,  ed.  1748,  p.  411. 

ANADESM.  A  band  to  tie  up  wounds.  Mhuheu. 
ANAGNOSTIAN.    A  curate  that  serveth  ondy 
to  reade,  or  a  darke  or  scoUer  that  rcadeth  to 
a  writer  or  his  master.    Minsheu. 
ANAIRMIT.    Armed.     Gaw. 
ANALEM.      A   mathematical    instrument  for 
finding  the  course  and  elevation  of  the  sun. 
Miruheu, 
AN-ALL.      Also.     A   Yorkshire   phrase,    the 
use  and  force  of  which  are  correctly  exhibited 
in  the  following  stanza : 
Paul  fell  down  astounded,  and  only  not  dead. 

For  Death  was  not  quite  within  call : 
Recovering,  he  found  himself  in  a  warm  bed. 
And  in  a  warm  fever  an-aU, 

Hunter'e  HaUameh.  Gloee.  p.  4. 

ANALYNG.    Weber  thmks  this  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption  of   anmhUating,   L  e.  Idlling.     See 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  2166,  **ttnalyng  of  stronge 
knighttes,"  but  we  should  no  doubt  read 
avalynfft  descending  from  or  falling  off  their 
horses. 
ANAMELDE.    Enamelled.  Cf.  Tundale,  p.  64  ; 
Warton's  Hist.  EngL  Poet  iL  42. 
Thay  were  anamelde  with  asure. 
With  terepysand  with  tredoure. 

Sir  Degrevante,  Lincoln  MS,  f,  133. 

ANAMET.    A  luncheon.    HatUs, 
ANAMOURD.    Enamoured.     Cf.  Emar^,  226. 
A  grete  mayster  and  a  syre 
Was  anamourd  so  on  hyre.  MS.  Harl.  170I,  f.  64. 
Al  anamourd  on  him  thai  were. 
And  loved  GIJ  for  his  feir  chere. 

Gy«/rFttruHke,jt.i, 

ANAMZAPTUS.  This  word  repeated  in  the  ear 
of  a  man,  and  anamzapta  in  that  of  a  woman, 
is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  the  falling  sickness,  in 
a  curious  early  English  MS.  printed  in  the 
Archsologia,  xxx.  399. 

ANAN.  How  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  It  is  made 
use  of  in  vulgar  discourse  by  the  lower  class 
of  persons  addressing  a  superior,  when  they 
do  not  hear  or  comprehend  what  is  said  to 
them.  It  is  going  out  of  use  now.  It  is  also 
a  corruption  of  antm^  immediatdy. 

ANANSY.  To  advance ;  to  exalt  So  Heame 
explains  it,  in  Rob.  Glouc  p.  199.  The 
Heralds'  College  MS.  reads  avaunce;  and 
perhaps  we  should  here  print  it  avansy, 

ANAPE.  Apparently  the  name  of  a  herb.  It  is 
mentioned  in  an  old  recdpt  in  a  MS.  of  the 
15th  century,  penes  me. 

ANAPES.  Qoth.  It  seems  to  be  some  fine 
kind  of  fustian.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Velours, 
It  is  generally  found  as  an  adjunct  to  fustian, 
as  in  Laneham,  p.  31 ;  Brit  Bibl.  iL  403. 
This  is  of  course  the  proper  reading  in  Mid- 
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dleton's  Works,  vr,  425,  **  set  a-fire  my  fustian 
ami  apet  breeches,''  which  the  editor  propos<^ 
to  correct  to  Negtlet  breeches.  To  mend  the 
matter,  we  actually  find  ape**  breechet  set  down 
in  the  index  to  the  notes !  Fostian  anapes  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Strange  Man  telling 
Fortunes  to  Englishmen,  1662. 
ANARWE.  To  render  timid.  The  BodL  MS. 
reads  "  an-arewest."  Perhaps  it  means,  to 
narrow,  to  diminish. 

He  nukith  heom  wmy  with  tcharpe  launce ; 

Thy  men  a$uuwUh  thy  cootintunce. 

K^ng  Alitaundert  3346. 

ANATOMY.    A  skeleton.    Lister  tells  us  he  was 

so  thin  he  '*  was  like  an  anatomy,"    See  his 

Autobiography,  ed.  Wright,  p.  45. 

ANAUNTRINS.    If  so  be.    North,     In  East 

Sussex  the  form  anaimtrins  is  in  use.      It 

seems  to  be  connected  with  the  old  word 

aumter;  so  that  anauntrma  would  correspond 

to  peradventure.  See  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  206, 311. 

ANBBRRT.    A  kind  of  bloody  wart  on  a  horse. 

See  Topsell's  Hist  of  Four-Footed  Beasts, 

p.  420 ;  Maikham's  Cavelarice,  b.  tIL  p.  80 ; 

Florio,  in  v.  Moro;  Diet.  Rustic  in  v.  Anbury, 

In  tiie  East  of  England,  a  knob  or  excrescence 

on  turnips  or  other  roots  is  called  an  anberry, 

ANBLERE.    An  ambling  nag. 

The  meyr  i tod,  as  ye  may  here. 

And  saw  hym  come  ride  up  anblere,     launfidt  92. 

ANBY.     Some  time  hence;   in  the  evening. 

Sonunet. 
ANCAR.    A  hormit.    See  Anchor, 

With  horn  in  every  place  I  have  mocbe  besynes, 
and  also  with  an  ancar  to  tliat  bowse. 

Wright*  MonoMtie  Letttr*,  p.  212. 
ANCEANDE.    Anciently. 

Fm  men  may  oppen  and  se  thrugh  this  kay, 
Wat  has  been  onceofidff,  andsall  be  aye. 

OavU  ScientUt,  p.  3. 

ANCESSOURE.    Ancestor. 

To  the  and  to  thi  kynde  haf  the!  don  honoure, 
Londes  liaf  thd  gyren  to  thin  anemscure, 

Ptt0r  LangU^fi,  p.  116. 

AKCHAISUN.    Reason ;  cause. 

A  nd  for  amehaisun  of  mi  sone« 
The  more  and  for  is  lore.       MS,  Laud,  106«  f.  1 1ft. 
ANCHANTEOR.    An  enchanter. 
Ac  a$»ehantmr  £d  wyne  adde  of  Spayne  wyth  hym  tho« 
That  oonthe  hym  segge  of  ys  dedes  al  hou  yt  ssolde  go. 
Ao6.  Glome,  p.  243. 

ANCHILATION.  Frustration.  It  is  so  explained 
in  an  old  (^ossary  in  MS.  RawL  Poet.  108. 

ANCHOR.  (1)  A  Dutch  liquid  measure,  or  cask, 
often  used  by  smugglers  to  carry  their  brandy 
on  horseback.  See  the  notes  of  the  commen- 
tators  on  Merry  Wives  of  W.  i.  3. 

(2)  An  anchoret ;  a  hermit 

To  desperation  turn  my  tmst  and  hope, 
An  ondtor^f  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope. 

Hamlet,  ill.  2.  4to  ed. 

(3)  To  hold  like  an  anchor.  In  the  East  of 
England,  the  strong  tenacious  spreading  roots 
of  vigorous  plants  are  said  to  anchor  out. 

ANCHORIDGE.  A  church  porch,  particularly 
that  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
Durtiam ;  perhaps  so  called  in  allusion  to  a 
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ship,  of  which  some  parts  gave  names  to  the 
parts  of  a  church.     Kennetfg  MS.  Glou, 
ANCHYRCHE.  A  church.    See  Heame's  gloss, 
to  Rob.  Glouc.  and  the  Chron.  p.  232.    It 
should  probably  be  two  words. 
ANCIENT.  A  standard-bearer,  or  ensign-bearer 
an  officer  now  called  an  ensign.    The  word  was 
also  used  for  the  flag  or  ensign  of  a  regiment 
or  of  a  ship.    The  old  editions  of  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  mention  on  their  titleJ, 
**  the  humours  of  Corporal  Nym  and  Ancient 
PistoL"     See  ^so  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  31 ; 
Percy's  Reliques,  pp.  73, 144 ;  Leycester  Cor- 
respondence, p.  17 ;  Account  of  the  Grocers* 
Company,  p.  330.   Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
has  anahentf  the  flag  in  the  stem  of  a  ship. 
ANCILLE.      A    maid-servant.      (Lat,)      Cf. 
Chaucer's  ABC,  109 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  87. 
Tliat  she  was  doughtre  of  David  by  discent, 
Sterre  of  the  see  and  Ooddes  owne  ancille. 

I^dgale,  MS,  Mhmole  30.  f.  la 
Biholde,  quod  sche,  of  God  the  melee  aneille, 
With  alle  my  herte  obeyinge  to  his  wille. 

L^dgate,  MS,  Soa,  Jntiq,  134,  f.  2. 

ANCLE-BONE.   A  name  given  by  sailors  to  the 
prickly  lobster.    Sec  Kennett's  Glossary,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  f.  16. 
ANGLERS.    Ancles.    Salop, 
ANCLET.    The  ancle.    North,    Sometimes  a 

gaiter. 
ANCLIFF.    The  andc.    North, 
ANCLOWE.    The  ancle.    {A,-S.)    Cf.Arthour 
and  Merlin,  5206. 

In  blood  he  stode,  ich  it  abowe. 
Of  horse  and  man  into  the  anelowe. 

BlMaM«t,E»m,\.m' 
ANCOME.  A  small  ulcerous  swelling,  formed 
unexpectedly.  Rider  translates  it  morbus  ad- 
ventitiut.  According  to  Diet.  Rustic,  "a 
swelling  or  bump  that  is  hard  and  hot."  See 
Estward  Hoe,  iii.  1 ;  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  372.  In 
Scotland,  an  attack  of  disease  is  called  an  on- 
come;  and  in  a  curious  MS.  of  old  receipts  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  f.  300,  is  one  '*  for  onkome 
one  arme,"  which  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Gamett 
says  of  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  place  just 
dted.  See  (Income, 
ANCONY.  A  term  in  the  iron  works  for  a  bloom, 
wrought  into  the  figure  of  a  flat  iron  bar,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  with  a  square  rough  knob 
on  each  end.  See  Kennett's  MS.  Gloss,  f.  16. 
In  Staffordshire  one  of  these  knobs  is  called  an 
ancony-endf  the  other  a  mocket-head, 
ANCRE.    An  anchor. 

Right  so  fareth  Love,  tiiat  selde  in  one 
Hoideth  his  anere,  tor  right  anone. 
Whan  thei  in  ese  wene  best  to  live. 
They  ben  with  tempest  all  for-drive. 

Rom.  nfth9  Rm0,  3780. 

ANCRES.  A  female  anchoret,  or  hermit.  The 
term  ancre  is  applied  to  a  nun  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  1 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  380.  Palsgrave,  f.  17,  has, 
^^AnchrCf  a  religious  man ;  anchretf  a  religious 
woman." 
Nowe  wyll  I  ta](e  the  mantell  and  the  rynge. 
And  become  an  onertMe  in  my  ly  vynge. 

Squ^  of  Lowe  Degri,  956, 
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Or  for  wh«t  aiu«e  she  may  no  husband  havt* 
But  lire  an  anerttM  in  so  strict  a  roome. 

Ue^wcodTs  Grmt  Britaiitea  Trap,  1009,  p.  95. 

ANCYLE.    A  kind  of  javdin  or  dart,  or  the 
leather    thong  with  which    it    is    thrown. 
Philtwt. 
AND.    (1)  U.    North. 

So  wole  Crist  of  his  curteisle, 
jtnd  men  erye  hym  mercy« 
Boihe  forgyve  and  foryete. 

Fiert  PUtughmoH,  p.  96S. 

2)  Used  redondantly  in  old  ballads. 
Robin  Hood  he  was,  and  a  tall  young  man, 

And  fifteen  winters  old.  RMn  Hood,  ii.  12. 

(3)   Breath.    See  jia$tde.     (IsL) 

Myn  ees  are  woren  bothe  marke  and  blynd, 
llyn  and  b  short,  I  want  wynde, 
Thus  has  age  dystroed  my  kynd. 

ToumeUw  My$t«rie*,  p.  154. 
Thai  rested  than  a  Utel  stound. 
For  to  tak  thair  •nda  tham  tlU, 
And  that  was  with  thair  bother  will. 

Yw«kine  and  Qawin,  3555. 
Ryghte  es  it  by  prayere  als  by  draweyng  of  and*, 
for  ever  to  femyng  of  oure  bodily  lyfe  us  nedis  to 
drawe  oure  oiute,  that  es,  to  drawe  ayere. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17*  f.  850. 

AND-AW.    Also;  likewise.    North, 
ANDEDE.  (1)  Indeed.  So  explained  by  Heame ; 
but  see  Rob.  Glouc  p.  320,  where  it  is  "an 
dede,''  L  e.  a  deed. 
(2)  Confessed.     Verstegan, 
ANDELONO.    Lengthways.    (^.-5.) 
AndoUmg,  nouht  overthwert. 
His  nose  went  imto  the  stert.         Uavlok,  9822. 
ANDERSMAS.    The  mass  or  festival  of  St  An- 

drew.     Yorkih, 
ANDERSMEAT.      An    afternoon's    luncheon. 

Cf.  Florio  in  y.  Mer&nda.    See  also  Aunder, 
ANDESITH.    Previously.    (^.-&) 
Affrik  that  es  the  tother  parti. 
That  andoHth  was  cald  Libi. 

MS,  out.  Vmptu.  A.  iU.  f.  13. 

ANDIRONS.  The  ornamental  irons  on  each 
side  of  the  hearth  in  old  houses,  which  were 
accompanied  with  small  rests  for  the  ends 
of  the  logs.  The  latter  were  sometimes 
called  dog8t  but  the  term  andirons  firequently 
included  both,  as  in  the  proverb  reconled  by 
Howell, "  Bauds  and  attomeyes,  like  andynmt, 
the  one  hold$  thestici»t  the  other  their  clients, 
till  they  consume."  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  glossary 
to  the  Unton  Inventories,  considers  the  doffg 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  creepers,  q.  v.  but 
the  term  was  also  applied  to  part  of  the  and- 
irons, and  the  latter  are  still  called  andogt  in 
the  Western  counties.  We  find  in  Ducange, 
"  andena  est  ferrum,  supra  quod  opponuntur 
ligna  in  igne,  quod  alio  nomine  dicitur  hyper- 
pyrgium  ;"  and  Miege  makes  the  andiron  and 
dog  synonymous.  The  andirons  were  some- 
times made  of  superior  metal,  or  gilt,  and  of 
very  large  dimensions.  See  Malone's  Shake- 
speare, xiiL  85 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  84 ;  Halle  of 
John  Halle,  i.  600  ;  The  Alchemist,  v.  1. 

ANDULEES.  Puddings  made  of  hog's  guts  and 
spice.  They  are  mentioned  in  an  old  MS. 
printed  inthe  Archseologia,  xiii.  371,  388. 


ANDUR.    EHher.  (Don.) 

Thow  I  me  to  townwaid  drawe, 

Jndur  to  lurke  or  to  leyke. 
The  wyves  wil  out  me  drawe. 
And  dere  me  with  her  doggus  grete. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  y.  48,  f.  110. 

ANDYRS.  Other.  {A,'S,)  The  more  usual  form 
is  endres,  as  in  the  Lincoln  MS.  t  149.  See 
a  similar  phrase  in  Sharp's  Coventry  Myst.  p. 
113.  Jamieson  explains  it  St  Andrew's  day, 
the  30th  of  November ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  explanation  with  the  "  mery 
momyng  of  May," 

As  I  me  went  thb  andifn  day. 

Fast  on  my  way  roakyng  my  mone. 
In  a  mery  momyng  of  May, 
Be  Himtley  bankes  myself  alone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48.  f.  116. 

ANE.  (1)  A  beard  of  com.  See  an  account  of 
different  kinds  of  wheat,  and  the  ones,  in 
Fitzharbert's  Booke  of  Husbandrie,  ed.  1598, 
p.  22.     See  Jane. 

(2)  One;  a.  CI  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p. 
47 ;  Cokwold's  Daunce,  194 ;  Ritson's  Anc. 

p.  23. 
The  kyng  of  Charturs  was  tane. 
And  other  Sarsyns  many  ane. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  168. 
Thay  faht  wiht  Heraud  everilk  ane, 
Wiht  gud  wil  thay  wald  him  slane. 

Guy  </  Warwiek,  MiddlehUl  MS. 
And  souner  to  many  then  to  ane. 
That  here  hath  the  rljt  trouthe  tane. 

MS,  BodU  48,  f .  57. 
Thus  was  Thow  aye  and  evere  salle  be, 
Thre  yn  ane,  and  ane  yn  thre. 

MS,  Limeoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  189. 

(3)  Alone.  "  Bi  hyme  ane,"  by  himself. 

And  he  lighte  olf  his  horae,  and  went  hi  hyme  ane 
to  the  Jewes,  and  knelld  downe  to  the  erthe,  and 
wlrchlppede  Uie  hye  name  of  Oodd. 

14/b  of  Alexander,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  6. 

(4)  A.    See  n».  2. 

Alas !  thou  sell  Fraunce,  for  the  may  thunche  shome. 
That  ane  fewe  fuUaris  maketh  ou  so  tcnne. 

Wrighfe  PolitUxa  Songe,  p.  194. 
(b)  Own.  North, 

(6)  To  aim  at.    Somerset, 

(7)  On. 

The  heade  and  armes  hangynge  on  the  one  syde  of 
the  horse,  and  the  leggeg  an«  the  other  syde,  and  all 
byspryncled  wyth  myre  and  bloude. 

Halt,  Richard  III,  f.  34. 

ANEAOUST.    Near  to;  almost.     Herrfordsh, 

ANEAR.  (1)  Near.  Somerset,  Richardson  quotes 
an  example  of  this  word  from  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  Let.  50. 

(2)  To  approach. 

I  hyre  say  that  all  men  that  wylbe  swome  unto 
hym,  they  shall  take  noo  hurte  by  hym,  ne  by  none 
that  is  toward  hym ;  by  meanes  whereof  diverse  hus- 
bandmen aneryth  unto  hym,  for  fere  of  lostys  of 
ther  goodes.  State  Papers,  11. 9U0. 

ANEARST.  Near.  Exmoor,  The  more  com- 
mon  Somersetshire  form  is  aneast,  Nares  says 
aneirst,  a  provincial  term  for  the  nearest  way. 
See  his  Gloss,  in  v.  Jn-heirs. 

ANEATH.     Beneath.    North, 

ANE-BAK.    Aback.  Gaw, 

ANEDE.    United;  made  one.   At  f.  227  of  the 
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lineolii  MS.  anede  is  giyen  as  the  tranBUtion 

We  may  noglite  hafe  the  ru  of  hit  luf  here  In  ful- 
ftlliQg,  bot  we  may  hafe  a  detyre  and  a  gret  jernyng 
for  to  be  proMDt  to  hym  for  to  te  hym  in  his  Uyue, 
.  and  to  be  onedc  to  hym  in  lufe. 

JtfSr.  UnaUn  A.  i.  17,  f.  826. 
ANE-END.  Upright ;  not  lying  down ;  on  one 
end.  When  applied  to  a  four-footed  animal,  it 
means  rearing,  or  what  the  heralds  call  ram- 
pant. Vttr.  dud.  In  Cheshire,  it  signifies  per- 
petually, evermore.  In  some  glossaries  the  or- 
thography is  anind,  Cotgrave  has  **  to  make 
one's  haire  stand  atmend"  in  t.  Jhwir, 
Drewer. 
AXEHEDE.    Unity. 

For  God  wald  ay  with  the  Fader  and  the  Son, 
And  with  the  Haly  Gatt  in  anehede  won. 

MS.  Hart.  4196,  f.n&. 
Dere  ftende,  wit  thou  wele  that  the  ende  and  the 
■oreraynt^  of  perfecdone  standee  in  a  verray  anehede 
of  Godd  and  of  manes  saule,  by  perf yte  charyt^. 

3fS.LineolfiA.i.  17,  f.919. 
ANELACE.    A  kind  of  knife  or  dagger,  usually 
worn  at  the  girdle.      It  is  mentioned  by 
Matt.  Paris,  who  seems  to  say  it  was  for- 
bidden  priests  to  wear.     See  Ducange,  in  v. 
Anelacma  /  HaDe  of  John  HaUe,  i.  212. 
At  tcMJoos  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire ; 
Fnl  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  mmehtee  and  a  gipciere  all  of  sillc 
Heng  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe  milk. 

Oumeer,  Cant.  T.  350. 
Sdie  schare  a-to  hur  own  halse 
Wyth  an  analasM,     MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  94. 
Bot  Arthur  with  ane  anlaee  egerly  sroyttei, 
And  hittes  ever  in  the  hulke  up  to  the  hiites. 

IfoKe  Arthure»  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  tt. 

ANELAYE.    To  gape.    This  word  occurs  in  an 
old  vocabulary  in  MS.  HarL  219  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  as  the  transktion  of  the  French 
verb  "  beer." 
ANELE.   (1)   To  anomt  with  holy  oiL      Cf. 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  11 ;  Wright's  Monastic  Let- 
ters, p.  34.    See  AneUng. 
(2)  To  temper  in  the  fire.    Cf.  Ashmole's  Theat. 
Chem.  Brit.  p.  96 ;  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v. 
So  as  the  fyre  it  hath  anelid, 
LIche  unto  slym  whiche  is  congeled. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  194. 

ANELEDE.    Approached.    {A.-S.) 

Bothe  wyth  buUec  and  beret,  and  bores  otherquyle, 
And  etaynes,  that  hym  ane/erfe,  of  the  he5e  felle. 
Sjfr  Gatoajme,  p.  S8. 

ANELING.  (1)  An  animal  that  brings  forth  one 
young  at  a  time. 

Their  ewet  also  are  so  AiU  of  Increase,  that  some 
dos  usnallie  bring  foorth  two,  three,  or  foure  lambes 
at  once,  whereby  they  account  our  antlingt,  which 
are  such  as  bring  foorth  but  one  at  once,  rather  bar- 
ren  than  to  be  kept  for  anie  gaine. 

Harrison's  Dese.  of  Brit.  p.  42. 

(2)    The    sacrament    of   anointing.      Cf.    Sir 
T.  More's  Works,  p.  345;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  532. 
These  clerkys  kalle  hyt  oynament, 
On  Englys  hyt  ys  anelyng.       MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  74. 

ANELY.  Only ;  alone ;  solitary. 
And  that  it  be  for  chastiing 
Ano^f,  and  for  none  other  thing. 

MS.  Cutt,  Oalba  E.  Ix.  f.  70. 


Wharfore  oar  leredy  mayden  Mary 
Was  in  pryv^  place  anefy, 

MS.  BibU  Coll.  sum.  xvUi.  0. 
So  meilr  the  Infe  of  hlr  was  soghte. 
To  dede  thay  were  nere  dyghte. 

Jlf9.L<fieoMA.i.]7>f.ll8. 
Worldes  men  that  sees  haly  men  have  thaire  hope 
anelp  in  thyng  that  et  nog ht  In  sight. 

MS.  ColL  Eton.  10,  t,  40. 
Sir,  5elif  an  an/yUfe, 
We  wald  50W  rede  to  wed  a  wife. 

MS.  Cott.  GoOa  E.  ix.  f.  9X 
ANELYNES.    Solitariness. 

Noghte  in  delytes,  bot  in  penance ;  noghte  in 
wantone  Joyeynge,  bot  in  bytter  gretynge ;  noghte 
onange  many,  bot  in  anelifnes, 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  lSi3. 

ANEMIS.  Lest.  Ray,  under  the  word  tpar, 
says, "  This  word  is  also  used  in  Norfolk,  where 
they  say  spar  the  door  anemis  he  come,i.  e.  shut 
the  door  lest  he  come  in.''  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  word  is  stiU  in  use. 
ANEMPST.  With  respect  to;  concerning.  See 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  167 ;  Rutland 
Papers,  pp.  5,  14,  where  it  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  anenat^  q.  v. 

And  wee  humbly  l>eseech  your  highnes  wee  may 

knowe  your  Graces  pleasure  howe  wee  sliall  order 

ourselves  anempst  your  graces  saydcytie  and  castell, 

for  our  discharge.  State  Papers,  il.  904. 

In  the  tother  seven  bene 

Anemptes  our  neyhebour,  y  wene. 

jrS.BMf/.  48,  f.63. 
AN-END.      Onwards;  towards  the  end.      A 
Norfolk  down  calls  to  his  companion  "  to  go 
an-end"  when  he  wants  him  to  go  forward. 
See  the  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iv.  4.    In  some 
counties  we  have  the  expression  '*  to  go  right 
an-end"  i.  e.  to  go  straight  forward  without 
delay  in  any  project. 
ANENDIE.    To  finish.    [Amendie?] 
And  thene  at  then  ende, 

Hereaunnen  a1  anendie.        MS.  iXffty  86,  f.  198. 
ANENS.    Chains ;  fetters. 

Now  er  his  anens  wrouht  of  silvere  wele  over  gilt ; 
Dayet  that  therof  rouht,  his  was  alle  the  giit. 

Peter  Langt^ft,  p.  167. 

ANENST.  Against ;  opposite  to ;  over  against. 
"£r  opponto  ecclena,  Anglice,  catena  the 
cherche."— MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B  i.  f.  84.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  oif  concerning.  See 
Plumpton  Correspondence,  pp.  7,  172;  Apo- 
logy for  the  Lollards,  pp.  29,  80 ;  Wright's 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  54  ;  Florio,  in  v.  Ardnda  a 
rdnda  ;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  298. 

Tak  thane  and  mye  it  smaUe,  and  do  It  alle  to* 
gedir,  and  mak  it  In  a  playster,  and  lay  It  one  thi 
breste  anense  thi  hert.  MS.  MedUir„  Cath.  Line.  f.  989. 

ANENT.  Over  against ;  immediately  opposite. 
Watson  says  it  is  common  in  Halifax  to  hear 
the  expression  oppoaite  anent.  The  Scottish 
meaning  ccnceming  does  not  appear  to  be  now 
used  in  Yorkshire.  Anentia  occurs  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  47,  in  the  sense  of  concemtng  ;  and  in 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  170,  in  the  sense  of 
agamai.  See  also  Wickliffe's  New  Test.  p.  23 ; 
Plumpton  Corresp.  p.  77. 

Of  that  doun-cast  we  may  hi  chaunce 
Anent  this  world  get  coveraunce. 

Cttrsor  MMndi,  MS,  Cantab,  1 141. 
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Abstinence  !■  than  ryght  dere  anentfte  God. 

MS,  HarU  6S80. 
ANEOUST.     Near;  almost.     Var.  dial, 
ANERDIS.    Adheres ;  dwells  with.     Gaw, 
ANERLUD.    Adorned? 
With  miche  and  nevyn. 

Anfhtd  with  ermyn.        MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1. 6,  f.  84. 

ANERN.      See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  560,   where 

Weber  conjectures  awm,  doubting  whether  it 

should  not  be  an  ern,  i.  e.  an  eagle. 

ANERRE.    To  draw  near  to;  to  approach.    See 

Anear. 

As  long  as  the  gale  puffbth  full  in  your  sailes,  doubt 
not  but  diverse  «ri11  anerre  unto  you»  and  feed  on 
you  as  Crowes  on  carlon. 

Stanihurst*s  HUt,  of  Ireland,  p.  90. 
ANERTHE.    On  the  earth.      Cf.  Rob.  Glouc 
pp.311,  441 ;  Bkck's  Cat.  of  Ashmol.  MSS. 
col.  67 ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 
After  that  God  anerthe  com 
Aboute  vif  hondred  5ere.      MS.  A»hmole  43,  f.  ITS. 
ANES.  (1)  Just  like;  simihirto.    Somerset,     In 
the  same  county  we  have  anes-to,  almost,  ex- 
cept, aU  but. 
(2)  Once.     Cf.  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  292 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  280.     Still  used  in  the  North. 
For  why  thay  dide  the  hot  ane$  that  dede. 
And  they  knewe  the  noghte  Gode  in  manhede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  190. 

ANESAL.    A  term  in  hawldng.    See  a  tract  on 

the  subject  in  ReUq.  Antiq.  L  299. 
ANET.    The  herb  dilL     See  a  receipt  in  MS. 

Med.  Oath.  Line  f.  286 ;  Minsheu,  in  v. 
ANETHE.    Scarcely.    The  more  usual  form  is 
unnethet  but  anethyi  occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  12.     {A..S.) 
Som  dansed  so  long,  , 

Tell  they  helde  owt  the  townge. 
And  anethe  mey t  hepe. 

FrereandtheBov,  St.  Ixxxl. 

But  if  Mars  hathe  be  with  the  lune  or  mercury  of 

sol,  it  shallbeagretlnfirmyt^,  and  an«f A«  he  shalle 

»P«ke.  MS.Bodl.m. 

ANETHER.    To  depress.    See  a  passage  in  the 

Heralds'  College  MS.  quot^  by  Heame,  p.  46. 

In  thys  half  there  were  aslawe  the  noble  men  and 

hende, 
SyreLygerduc  of  Babyloyne,  and  another  due  al-so. 
And  the  erl  of  Salesbury,  and  of  Cycestre  therto ; 
And  also  the  erl  of  Bathe,  so  that  thoru  thys  cas 
The  compaynye  a  thes  half  rouche  anethered  was. 
Rob.  OUme.  p.  217. 

ANE U ST.  Much  the  same.  Grose  gives  the 
Gloucestershire  phrase,  "  aneusi  of  an  aneust- 
ness,**  corresponding  to  the  more  common 
"  much  of  a  muchness,''  though  the  a  is  gene- 
rally dropped.  Florio  has  "  Jrente,  anenst, 
anewt,  very  neere  unto ;"  and  Grose  says  in 
Berlcshire  it  has  the  sense  of  "about  the 
matter,  nearly."  In  an  old  grammatical  tract 
in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  82,  is  "Quantum  ad 
hoc,  AngUce,  aneust  that." 

ANEW.  (1)  To  renew.  Cf.  Depos.  of  Richard 
II.  p.  15. 

Thaonecome  the  tothlr  y.  kyngis,  and  toke  his 
body,  and  aneu/ed  It  with  bysshopys  dothis  and 
kyngis  omamentes,  and  bare  hym  to  this  tombe,  and 
with  grete  derocioun  leyde  hym  therynne. 

MS.  Harl.  1704. 


Tuk  May  butter  and  comyne,  and  sUropetharoe 
samene,  and  laye  It  on  lyre,  and  thane  Uye  It  on  the 
eghe,  and  ofte  antwe  it         MS.  Uneoin*  Med,  t,  284. 
(2)  Enough.     Var.diaL 

Take  Jws  of  rubarbe  ta\  ane^. 
And  as  mekyl  of  eysyl,  I  the  sey. 

jlrcfuBologia,  xxx,  355. 
ANEYS.    Aniseed. 

Thenne  messe  it  forth,  and  florissh  it  with  aneye  in 
confy  t  rede  other  whyt.  Forme  cf  Owy,  p.  26. 

ANFALD.     Single;  one.     (A,.S.) 
Therfor  is  he  cald  Trinity, 
For  he  es  anjhld  Oodd  in  thre. 

MS.  Cott.  reepae.  A.  iiu  f.  3. 

ANFELDTYHDE.  A  simple  accusation.  (A..S.) 

See  Bromton's  Chronicle,  quoted  by  Skinner 

inv. 

ANG.   The  hairy  part  of  an  ear  of  barley.  North, 

Probably  a  corruption  of  awn. 
ANGARD.    Arrogant.    (J.-N.)    ThefoUowmg 
is  quoted  in  the  glossary  to  Syr  Gawayne. 
Thire  athlls  of  Atenes,  ther  angard  clerkis. 
Than  reverenst  thai  the  riche  seele,  and  red  over 
the  pUtille.  MS,  JehmoU  44.  f.  40. 

ANGEL.  (1)  A  gold  coin,  varying  in  value  from 
about  six  shillings  and  eightpence  to  ten  shil- 
lings ;  affording  a  subject  for  many  a  wretched 
pun  to  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  It 
vras  introduced  by  Edward  IV.  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign.  See  Davies's  York  Records, 
p.  168.  It  is  used  in  the  primitive  sense  of  a 
messenger y  in  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2.  "There 
spake  an  angel,"  an  old  proverbial  expression. 
See  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  6. 
(2)  An  angular  opening  in  a  building.     See 

Willis's  Architectural  Nomenclature,  p.  52. 
ANGEL-BED.    A  kind  of  open  bed,  without 

bed-posts.    Phillips. 
ANGEL-BREAD.   -A  kind  of  purgative  cake, 
made  principally  of  spurge,  ginger,  flour,  and 
oatmeal.    A  receipt  for  it  is  given  in  an  old 
MS.  of  receipts  in  LincoUi  Cathe^isl,  1 291 . 
ANGELICA.     A  species  of  masterwort.     See 
Gerard,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  999,  and  the  Nomen- 
dator,  1585,  p.  128. 
And  as  they  walke,  the  virgins  strow  the  way 
With  costmary  and  sweete  angelica, 

Heywocde  Marriage  IHumjiA,  1613. 

ANGELICAL-STONE.  A  kind  of  alchemical 
stone,  mentioned  by  Ashmole,  in  his  Pro- 
legomena to  the  Theat  Chem.  Brit.  1652. 
Howell  inserts  angelicalADater  in  the  list  of 
perfumes  appended  to  his  Lexicon,  sect.  32. 

ANGELICK.  Dr.  Dee  informs  us  in  MS. 
Ashmole  1790,  that  his  magical  works  are 
*'  written  in  the  angeUck  language."  L  e.  the 
language  of  sphits ;  and  they  are  certainly  most 
incomprehensible  documents. 

ANGELOT.  (1)  A  smaU  cheese  brought  from 
Normandy,  and  supposed  by  Skinner  to  have 
been  originally  so  called  from  the  maker's 
name. 

Your  angelott  of  Brie, 

Your  MarsoUni,  and  Parmasan  of  Lodi. 

The  mte,  it,  1. 
(2)  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  half  an  angel, 
current  when  Paris  was  in  possession  of  the 
English. 
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ANGBL'S-FOOD.  Apparently  a  cant  term  for 
heavy  ale.  See  a  curious  account  in  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  202. 
ANGEB.  Sorrow.  (^..5.)  It  is  both  a  substan. 
tire  and  a  verb.  Cf.  Erie  of  Tolous,  914 ; 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  12  ;  Towneley  Myst  p.  99  ; 
Win.  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  21. 

Than  aayd  the  lady  fayre  and  tree. 
If  5e  be  angrtdt  for  the  luflb  of  mee, 
1 1  gccres  me  wondir  sare. 

M8,  Uneotn  A.  1.  17.  f.  190. 

And  at  thay  went  one  thb  wyte  with  grete  ang^rt 

and  diseae,  ahoute  the  elleved  houre  they  saw  a  litiUe 

bate  in  the  riyere  made  of  rede,  and  mene  rowaode 

therhi.  Hfb  «/  AUxmtdmr,  MS,  UhcoIh,  f.  88. 

ANGERICH.   Ang;rily. 

And  angerieh  I  wandrede 
The  Attttyna  to  prove. 

Pters  PUmghman,  p.  406. 
ANGERLY.    Angrily.    ShaJt. 
ANGILD.    A  fine.    Skitmer, 
ANGIRLICHE.    Angrily. 

Bat  fnr  that  he  with  angir  wroufte. 
His  angris  mngirliehe  he  boujte. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  AnHq.  134,  f.  W. 
ANGLE.  (1)  A  comer. 

Go,  run,  search,  pry  In  every  nook  and  angte  of 
the  kitchens,  larders,  and  pastries. 

The  Woman  Hater,  i.  8. 

(2)  An  astrological  term  applied  to  certain 
houses  of  a  scheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens. 

ANGLE-BERRY.  A  sore,  or  kind  of  hang-nail 
under  the  daw  or  hoof  of  an  animal.  North, 
See  Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

ANGLE-BOWING.  A  method  of  fencing  the 
grounds  wherein  sheep  are  kept  by  fixing  rods 
like  bows  with  both  ends  in  the  ground,  or  in 
a  dead  hedge,  where  they  make  angles  with 
each  other.    See  the  Exmoor  Scoldmg,  p.  9. 

ANGLEDOG.  A  large  earthworm.  Devon.  The 
older  word  is  ttngMwitch,  as  in  MS.  Sloane 
3548,  f.  99,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  279. 
In  Stanbrigii  Yocabula,  1615,  lumbricua  is 
translated  t^  angle-touch  ;  and  they  are  called 
tweyanglyi  in  Archaeologia,  xxx.  376. 

For  senowys  that  be  k  utt.  Take  anggwyUtoachi/t» 
and  put  them  in  oyle  olyff  smale  choppyd,  and  than 
ley  therof  In  the  wownde,  and  so  let  It  ly  UJ.  or  illj. 
dayys.  MiddUhiU  MS,  f.  13. 

ANGLER.  One  who  begs  in  the  daytime,  ob- 
serving  what  he  can  steal  at  night.  A  cant 
term.    See  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vi  109. 

ANGLET.  A  little  comer,  (fr.)  Cotgrave 
AngUdses  it  in  v.  Anglet. 

ANGNAIL.  A  Cumberland  word,  according  to 
Grose,  for  a  com  on  the  toe.  Lye  says, 
"  Northamptoniensibus  est  davus  pedum,  ge- 
mursa,  pterugium."  See  ^^not^  which  Howell 
explains  **  a  sore  between  the  finger  and  naiL" 

ANGOBER.  A  kind  of  Urge  and  long  pear. 
Diet.  Ru9t. 

ANGORAS.    An  anchorite. 

And  lever  he  had,  as  they  trowedon  ychon. 
To  sytte  upon  a  matte  of  the  angwaa, 

ChroH.  Vilodun.  p.  35. 

ANGROMED.    Grieved;  tormented.    (J.-S.) 
And  mi  gost  angromed  is  over  smert. 
In  me  to-dreved  is  mi  hert. 

MS.  BodU  425,  f.  80. 


ANGRY.  Painfbl ;  inflamed ;  smarting.  Forby 
says  '*  painfully  inflamed,"  and  applies  it  to 
kibes,  as  Florio  does,  in  v.  Pedigndni,  It  is  the 
gloss  of  the  Latin  molettue  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 
8 ;  and  it  seems  to  be  used  in  a  somewhat  simi- 
Uir  sense  in  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2.  In  a  collection 
of  old  MS.  redpes,  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  is 
one  for  anger  in  the  liver,  f.  305,  meaning 
of  course  h^mmation.  See  the  example 
quoted  under  Thomoanges  and  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  266. 

ANGRY-BOYS.  A  set  of  youths  mentioned  by 
some  of  our  early  dramatists  as  deUghting  to 
commit  outrages,  and  get  into  quarrels.  See 
the  Alchemist,  iiL  4. 

Get  thee  another  nose,  that  will  be  pull'd 
Off  by  the  angnf  bope  for  thy  conversion. 

Seorn/Ul  LMfy,  Iv.  9. 

ANGUELLES.  A  kind  of  worms,  mentioned  by 
early  writers,  as  being  troublesome  to  sick 
hawks.    In  MS.  Harl.  2340  is  given  an  ac- 
count of  a  mededne  **  for  wormys  called  an- 
gueUei  ;"  and  another  may  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  St.  Albans,  ed.  1810,  sig.  C.iii.    See 
also  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  301.     {Lat.) 
ANGUISHOUS.    In  pain;  in  anguish.  Wick- 
liffe  used  it  as  a  verb,  New  Test.  p.  141. 
I  was  bothe  anguishoua  and  trouble 
For  the  peril!  that  I  sawe  double. 

Rnn.  of  the  Roee,  1755. 
My  wordes  to  here* 
That  bought  hym  dere. 

On  crocse  anguyoiuly.    New  NotbemMe  Mayd, 
For  hure  is  herte  was  angwUehose. 

MS.  A$hmole  33,  f.    3. 
Herhaud  to  nim  angwieoue  thai  were. 

G!y  ef  Warvtike,  p.  75. 
ANGUSSE.    Anguish. 

Whan  he  schal  with  the  bodi  deye. 
That  in  strong  angvuee  doth  smurte. 

Wrighfe  Pop.  Treat,  on  Sconce,  p.  140. 
ANHANSE.    To  raise ;  to  advance ;  to  exalt. 
The  holi  rode  was  i-founde,  as  56  witeth,  in  May, 
And  anfMnaed  was  in  Septerobre,  the  holi  rode  day. 

MS.AMhmoleAS,tm. 
Hye  nou  to  anhaney  us  alle,   and  y  nelle  nojt  be 
byhynde.  A06.  Ctouc.  p.  196. 

And  of  my  fortune,  sooth  It  is  certeyne 
That  wondir  smartly  hath  tche  me  anhauneid. 

Boetiw,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  893. 
For  ech  man  that  him  anhaneet  here. 
Mowed  he  schal  beo.  MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  2. 

The  mete  that  thei  ete  ys  alle  forlore. 
On  the  galwys  they  schold  anhaunte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1. 6,  f.  133. 

AN-HEH.    Aloud.    In  the  third  example  it  ap- 
parently means  on  high,  as  in  Rob.  Glouc  pp. 
202, 311 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  8. 
Ther  stont  up  a  jeolumen,  jejeth  with  a  5erde, 
Ant  hat  out  an-heh  that  al  the  hyrt  herde. 

Wrighfe  PoL  Son^i,  p.  158. 
This  ladyes  song  tho  TV  Deum  an-heyje. 
And  the  sextens  rong  tho  the  belie. 

Oiron,  FUodun.  p.  107. 
Angeles  here  my  soster  soule 
Into  hevene  an-heije,    MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.  57 
ANHEIGHE.   To  hang?   (J.-S.) 
And  told  hem  this  vilanie, 
And  seyd  he  wold  horn  anheighe. 

Arthovr  and  Merlin,  p.  88. 
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AN.HEIRES.  The  Hoet  of  the  Garter,  in  the 
Merry  Wive*  of  Windior,  iL  1,  addressing  Page 
and  Shallow,  saya,  *'  Will  yon  go,  an-heireif** 
So  the  folios  read,  and  no  sense  can  be  made 
of  the  expression  as  it  there  stands.  A  similar 
passage  in  the  quartos  is,  '*  here  boys,  shall 
we  wag  ?  shall  we  wag  V*  bnt  it  occurs  in  an- 
other part  of  the  play,  although  Shallow's 
answer  is  the  same.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  makes 
German  of  it,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Knight.  In  proposing  a  bold  conjectural 
emendation,  the  general  style  of  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Host  must  be  considc^red.  Thus 
in  act  iiL  sc  2,  he  says  '*  Farewell,  my  hearts" 
a  method  of  expression  also  used  by  Bottom, 
'<  Where  are  these  hearUr  Mids.  Night's 
Dream,  iy.  2.  See  another  instance  in  Clarke's 
Phraseologia  Puerilis,  1655,  p.  109.  In  pro- 
posing to  read," "  Will  you  go,  my  hearts  /" 
we  approach  as  near  the  original  as  most  of 
the  proposed  emendations;  or,  perhaps,  as 
Steevens  proposes,  "  Will  you  go  on,  hearts  ?" 
Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Collier  has  pursued  the 
wisest  course  in  leaving  it  as  it  stands  in  the 
old  copies. 
ANHERITED.    Inherited? 

The  dt<  of  Acon«  that  In  this  contr^  is  depld 

Akres,  florithede  and  stode  in  his  vertue,  Joy,  and 

properit^*  and  was  anherited  richely  with  wonhipfuU 

princes  and  lordes.  MS.  Hm^U  1704. 

AN-HOND.    In  hand,  L  e.  in  his  power. 

Me  to  wrelten  ye  schul  go 

or  a  treytour  that  is  ml  fo, 

Tiiat  is  y-come  up  mi  lond, 

Wer  he  thenlceth  to  bring  me  an-honi, 

Oy  </  Wanoikct  P.  43. 

ANHONGED.  Hanged  up.  (^.-5.)  Cf.  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  12193, 12209;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  509; 
Sevyn  Sages,  502,  651 ;  Launfal,  686 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  87. 
That  thei  schnld  bt  do  to  dethe  deulAilll  In  hast» 
Brent  in  bri5t  fur,  to-drawe  or  an-'honged. 

WilL  and  tht  Werwoff,  p.  I7f . 
And  al  that  he  myjte  on-taice, 
Non  other  pes  nc  most  they  malce, 
Bnt  leet  hem  to-drawe  and  an-honghe. 
But  certayn  hit  was  al  with  wronghe. 

MS,  Douce  836,  f.  13. 
ANHOVE.    To  hover.    Skinner, 
ANHYTTE.    Hit;  struck. 

The  liyng  Arture  ajen  the  brest  ys  felawe  Torst 
anhytt0,  Rob,  Gloue.  p.  185. 

ANIENTE.   To  destroy ;  to  annihilate.  (j^.-N.) 

It  is  also  an  old  law  term.     See  Cowell's 

Interpreter,  in  v. 

That  wilclcedliche  and  wilfulllche 
Wolde  mercy  animte.     PUn  Pkmghman,  p.  365. 
The  which  three  thinges  ye  ne  han  not  anientiued 

or  destroyed,  neither  In  youreself  ne  in  youre  con- 

seJllours,  as  you  ought.  Melibew,  p.  107. 

AN-IF.     Used  for  ff.    The  expression  is  very 

common  in  our  old  writen. 
ANIGH.     Near.     Salop.     Sometimes  in  the 

western  counties  we  have  anighatj  near  to. 
ANIGHT.      In  the  night.      Cf.   Legende   of 

Hypsipyle,  108 ;  As  You  Like  It,  iL  4 ;  Gesta 

Romanonim,  p.  51. 


Tristrem  to  Vsoude  wan, 
AfOght  with  hir  to  play.        Sir  Tristrem,  p.  232. 
H  is  fader  he  tolde  a  swefne 
Jnijt  that  him  mette.  MS.  Rodl.  662,  f.  I. 

ANILE.    Imbecile  from  old  age.    Walpole  uses 
this  adjective,  and  Sterne  has  the  substantive 
aniUty,    See  Richardson,  in  v. 
ANIME.    A  white  g^um  or  resin  brought  out  of 

the  West  Indies.    BuOokar, 
ANIMOSITE.    Bravery. 

His  magnanymyt^. 

His  animotiti.  Sk0lfH*s  Works,  ii.  81. 

ANIOUS.    Wearisome;  fatiguing. 
Then  thenkket  Oawan  fUl  sone 
OfhisanJoawTyage.  ^  GauNiyne,  p.  21 . 

AN-IRED.    Angry. 

He  sauh  Richard  an^red,  and  his  mykdle  myght. 
His  folk  armed  and  tired,  and  ay  redy  to  fight. 

Petm-  IjMtgU^,  p.  151^ 
ANIS-KINES.    Any  kind  of;  any. 

Withouten  anis-Mne»  duelling, 
Sche  gan  Oregori  to  threte. 

Ij^.  of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  26. 

ANKER.  An  anchoret ;  a  hermit.  Cf.  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  12,  83 ;  Robin  Hood,  L  36 ;  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  6348. 

Certis,  wyfe  wolde  he  nane, 
Wenche  ne  no  lenunane, 
Bot  al«  an  ankyre  in  a  stane 
He  lyved  here  trewe. 

Sir  DegrevoHte,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  130. 

ANKERAS.    A  female  hermit 

Hou  a  recluse  or  an  attkeras  shuld  comende  hir 
chastity  to  God.  MS.  Bodl.  423,  f.  183. 

ANKLEY.    An  ankle.     West  Suuex. 
ANLEPI.   Alone;  single.   (A.-S.)   Hence  single, 
applied  to  unmarri^  persons.    See  instances 
in  Sir  F.  Madden's  reply  to  Singer,  p.  34. 
He  stod,  and  totede  in  at  a  bord, 
Her  he  spak  anitepi  word.  Bavelok,  21C7. 

Anothere  is  ofanlepi, 
Tlut  hase  bene  filede  and  left  foly. 

MS.  Cott,  Fmust.  B.  vi.  f.  122. 
Ane  ca  fomicacion,  a  fleschl^  synne 
Betwene  an  anetepy  man  and  an  tmetepy  woman. 

MS.  Harl.  1022,  f.  73. 
On  ich  half  thai  smiten  him  to. 
And  he  ogain  to  hero  also  i 
Never  no  was  atilepy  knight. 
That  so  mani  stond  miglit.  Gy  cf  Wanoike,  p.  139. 
Say  also  quo  wos  thi  fere. 

For  wele  more  synne  it  b 
To  synne  with  a  weddid  wife, 
.     Then  with  an  anlepe  i-vrls. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  86. 
ANLET.    An  annulet;  a  small  ring.     Yorksh. 
According  to  Mr.  Jerdan,  "  tags,  or  pieces  of 
metal  attached  to  the  ends  of  laces  or  points." 
See  Rutland  Papers,  p.  6 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  397. 
Can*  says  it  is  the  mark  on  a  stone,  an  ancient 
boundary  in  Craven. 
ANLETH.   The  face;  the  countenance.  (Swed.) 
Ne  tume  thine  anleth  me  fra, 
Ne  helde  in  wreth  fra  thi  hine  swa. 

MS.  Cott.  Vespaa.  D.  rli.  f.  16. 

ANLICNES.      A    resemblance;     an    image. 

Verstegan. 
ANLIFEN.    Livelihood ;  substance.    Verstegan, 
ANLOTE.    To  pay  a  share  of  charges,  according 

to  the  custom  of  the  place.    Minsheu. 
ANNARY.    A  yearly  description,    filler. 
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ANNE.  One.  The  objective  case  of  im.  CtRdiq. 
Antiq.  iL  272 ;  Rob.  Glouc  p.  223. 
Ac  Sairailnf  were*  bl  ml  puiDe» 
Ever  fourti  ogataiec  tt$ine, 

Ariktfmr  mmi  MtrUm,  p.  895. 
B«  •kra^  thrt  ogaiiMf  «iMM» 
AndcnkcdmaailMrn-iNUUMb       JMA|i.S14. 
Heo  nadden  with  hem  bote  mum  lol, 
Thaieftne  heo  careden  eeh  one. 

MS,  Laud  lOe,  f.  1. 

ANNET.  The  oommon  gull,  so  called  in 
Northomberland.  See  Pennant's  Tour  in 
Scotland*  ed.  1790,  L  48. 

ANNETT.    Rrst-fruite? 

The  L.  Govenoar,  m  touchlnf  the  workce  to  be 
taken  In  hand,  noe  munickm  to  be  lookt  for,  with 
some  oocununoes  of  the  Englbh  and  Spanbh  fleets; 
for  the  coming  up  of  Capt.  Case,  and  touching  Sir 
John  Selby*!  meadow,  Townsdalts  annett, 

Jrehmologia,  xxz.  169. 

ANNEXMENT.     Anything  annexed,  or  sub- 

joined.    See  Hamlet,  iiL  3. 
ANNIHILED.    Destroyed. 

Which  els  had  been  long  since  oimMtfmf, 
With  all  other  living  tlUng>  beside. 

Lo9es  Owte,  18S9. 

ANNOTE.    A  note. 

In  amnote  Is  hire  nome,  nempneth  hit  noo. 
Whose  ryht  redeth  ronne  to  Johon. 

Wrighi's  L^rir.  Poetrp,  p.  86. 

ANNOY.    Annoyance. 

Farewell,  my  soveralgne,  long  maist  thou  ei^oy 
Thy  Ikthd^s  happie  dales  f^ee  fhnn  anno^, 

Firtt  Part  of  the  OmUntUm,  1S04. 

ANNUARY.    AnnnaL    HaU. 
ANNUELLERE.     A  priest  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  singing  anniversary  masses  for  the 
dead.    It  is  spelt  annivolor  in  Skdton,  iL  440. 
It^fOodon  was  a  preett,  an  annuellere. 
That  theifB  dwdled  hadde  many  a  yere. 


ANNUELYN6E.     Enamelling.    See  an  extract 
finom  Honnan  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  261,  where 
perhaps  we  thonld  read  ammefynge, 
ANNUNCUT.    Foretold.    (Lai.) 

Lo  Sampson,  which  that  was  MMMmetel 
By  the  angd,  long  or  hia  natlTitee. 

Otauetr,  Cmmi,  T,  14081. 

ANNYD.    Annoyed;  vexed.    [Anuyd?] 
So  that  King  PhiUp  wae  am^  thor  alia  thteg. 

Aoft.  Gfeue.  p.  487* 
ANNYE.   Annoyance.     Cf.  Rob.  Glouc  p.  429; 
Kyng  Atisannder,  10.    [Anoye?] 
With  sorwe  was  his  herte  batreid. 
With  caie  and  eke  anive.    MS.MhmoUZi,tii, 
Thanne  sayde  the  Duk  Terry, 
To  Ugge  thus  her  ys  gret  ofinr.  lUi,  f.  45. 

ANNYLE.    Anise  seed.    Huloet. 
ANO.    Also.    North. 
ANOIFUL.    Hurtfol;  unpleasant. 

For  al  be  it  so,  that  al  tarying  be  afM</bZ,  algatca  it 
is  not  to  repreve  in  yering  of  Jugement,  ne  in  Ten> 
geanee  taking,  whaa  It  is  raAsant  and  resonable. 

MelibeuM,  p.  86. 

ANOIING.    Harm. 

No  might  do  with  hlr  wlchclng. 
In  In«lond  aon  anoiUtg, 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  106. 

ANOINTED.    Chief;  roguish.    «An  anohUed 

W€9t. 


ANOIOUS.    Fatiguing;  wearisome;  unpleasant. 
See  Hanison's  Description  of  England,  p.  214 ; 
Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  360 ;  and  Jniout, 
Late  him  be  ware  he  have  no  delite, 
Ne  him  rciloyce  of  his  atmepeme  plite. 

OeeUee,  M8,  Bee,  Am/iq.  134,  f.  866. 

ANOISAUNCE.  A  nuisanoe.  Cowell  refers  to 
Stat.  22  Henry  VIII.  c.  5,  for  an  example  of 
this  word. 

The  flsshegarth  of  Ooldale,  and  other  fisshcgarthes 
within  the  ry  ver  of  Ayre,  Is  stondynge  as  yit,  to  the 
grelt  common  aiio<«aMfie«  and  intollerable  hurt  of  the 
kynges  chamber  of  the  clt4  of  Yorke. 

DavMe  Yerk  Reeordi,  p.  87* 

ANOLE.    Too;  also.     Yorktk. 

ANOMINATION.  An  opinion  oontrarjr  to 
law.    (Gr~) 

He  that  adomes  his  whole  oration  with  no  other 
trope  but  a  sweet  sut^cctloo  or  an  anomhtation,  may 
be  thought  a  trim  man  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude, 
but  in  the  Judgement  of  the  degant  orators,  he  shaU 
be  known  as  rude  in  his  art  of  rhetorick,as  the  butcher 
that  scalded  the  calfe  was  in  his  craft  of  Initchery. 

BrU.BIU.iLUl. 

ANON.    Whatdoyousay?    Yorkth.   SeeJnam. 
It  is  more  usual  in  the  sense  of  hmwudiatefyf 
but  is  now  seldom  heard  in  the  southern 
eountiee.    The  phrase  "anon,  sir,"  is  often 
found  in  our  old  dramatists,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  waiters,  who  now  say,  **  coming,  sir." 
See  1  Henry  IV.  fi.  4 ;  Donee's  IRustrations, 
i.  427. 
ANONEN.    See  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  19, 
and  the  observations  on  this  word  in  Warton's 
Hist.  Eng^  Poet  iL  72.    '' Anone"  occurs  in 
Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  199,  explained  by 
the  original  scribe  *'  at  one  time."  Mr.  Wright 
translates  it  <'in  the  first  pUce:" 
Tho  spek  the  Uoo  hem  to. 
To  the  fox  oiMMe  hia  wille. 
ANONER.    Under.    North, 
ANON-RIOHTES.     Immediately.    CI   Ellis's 
Met. Rom. iL  332;  Erie  of  Tolous,  193;  Kyng 
Alisannder,  170, 824 ;  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  74. 

He  hadde  In  toun  t.  hundred  knigbtes. 
He  hem  ot  sent  mntm-rightee. 

Arthemr  and  JTerlte,  p.  88. 
The  chyld  ansuerd  anonryjM, 
He  was  withouten  begynnyng. 

JCSr.^MiHoto61,f.83. 

ANONT.    Against;  opposite.    Wiltt. 

ANONXCION.    Anointing. 

This  was  their  charge  and  verey  dewe  senrise 
Of  emonseUm  tyme,  to  done  and  excersiae. 
Hard^g'e  Chronide,  f .  7 1 . 

ANONYWAR.    At  unawares. 

Tho  the  Bry  tons  come  myd  the  prisons  tliar. 
The  Romeyns  come  ajen  hem  al  anofyruMn'. 

Rob.  GUme.  p.  S18. 

ANOSED.  Acknowledged. 

Thanne  ther  begynnyth  all  grace  to  wake. 
If  it  with  synne  be  not  oiioMrf. 

Dtgb^M^geteriee,  p.  175. 

ANOTH.  Enough.    (J,^) 

Jmth,  dameseile  I  quath  Blaundieflour, 
To  scome  me  is  litel  honour. 

jilbHeeajMlAtaimeH^owr,  483. 
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And  pitOttlielM  bigu  to  crie, 
Anotithe,  mord,  Loverd,  Uiln  ore ! 

JfS.  Laud  106.  f.  1S6. 

ANOTHER.    **  Al  another,''  in  a  diflfcrent  way. 

But  Arelok  thouthc  al  onothtr,         Haoelok,  1395. 
ANOTHEIUGATES.  A  different  kind;  another 
tort.    Lane, 

Wbea  Hudlbrttf  about  to  enter 
Upoo  anotfmr'gatet  adventure. 
To  Ralpho  call'd  aloud  to  arm. 
Not  dreaming  of  approaching  storm. 

Ht«tf<6rM,I.Ui.428. 

ANOUGH.  Enough.  We$t.  Cf.  GyofWar- 
wike,  pp.  11, 20, 25, 40, 63, 153 ;  Sir  Tristrem, 
pp.  181.  301.  (^.-S.) 

The  flichen  wer  radi  atum^ 
To  doo  hU  will  that  Ich  day. 

Legend  cfPope  Gregmy,  p.  80. 

ANOUR.  (1)  Honour. 

Herhaud  onswerd,  I  dill  you  telle 
The  beat  conseyl  ich  hare  in  wllle  t 
Oif  thou  themperourt  doubter  afo, 
Rlche  thou  beat  ever  mo ; 
After  him  thou  best  cmperour, 
God  hath  the  don  gret  anour. 

Op  of  Wdrwike,  p.  149. 
Tho  was  he  erl  of  gret  anourt 
Y-knowen  in  alle  Aquiteyne. 

Leg-.  OatM,  p.  43. 
(2)  To  honour. 

With  this  l^e  laa  out  of  hit  place 
That  he  amured  him  In. 

Jf5.nrirybi-14. 
In  dlademtt  wumred  and  with  palle. 

lfS.Har2.3869»f.3C7. 

ANOUREMENT.    Adornment. 

lam  tonnentide with  this  blewfyre  on  my  hede, 
fbr  my  lecherouse  anourement  of  myne  heere,  ande 
other  array  ther  one.  Getta  Romamorum,  p.  431 . 

ANOURENE,  pi  Honour. 

With  gud  ryghte  thay  lore  the  for  thaire  gud- 

nea ;  with  gud  ryghte  thay  afMttrene  the  for  thaire 

fiUreneti  withe  gud  righte  thay  gloryfye  the  for 

thaire  profet.  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  199. 

ANOURN.    To  adorn.  (^.-iV:^ 

Whan  a  woman  iaanMirfMrf  with  dchapparaylot  it 
•etteth  out  her  beauty  double  as  much  as  it  is. 

PaUgroM, 
ANOURNEMENTIS.  Adornments. 

For  as  alle  mtoumementis  ben  fayredby  hem  that 

avenauntly  uyslth  hem,  so  alle  the  halowys  of  heven, 

as  wele  aungela  as  men  or  wymmen,  ben  anoumedand 

wonehipped  oonly  thorn  God.   MS.  Tamier  16,  p.  63. 

ANOW.   Enough.    We$t.  See  Jennings,  p.  120. 

He  kest  the  bor  doun  hawes  anowe. 

And  com  himself  doun  bi  a  bowe. 

Settfn  Sagea,  981. 

ANOWARD.  Upon.   See  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  186, 
211.  Heame  explains  it,  **  thorough,  onward." 
And  anoward  his  rug  ftir  y-maked. 
And  doth  from  jere  to  jere. 

lf«.Har/.«277.f.47. 
A  cold  welle  and  (kir  ther  sprong, 

AiwwardB  the  doune. 
That  jut  b  there,  fair  and  cold, 
A  myle  from  the  toune. 

MS.  CM.  Trin.  Own.  57. 
The  hors  hem  lay  anotpard. 
That  hem  thought  chaunce  hard. 

Arthwrand Merlin,  y.  123. 


ANOWCRYAND? 

Also  ther  is  fyr  of  corey  tyse,  of  tho  whiche  it  is 
•eyd  alle  •nowerpand  as  cbymney  ottyn. 

MS.Eg9rtom94a,t.2n. 

ANOWE.    Now;  presently.    So  explained  by 
Mr.  Utterson,  Pop.  Poet  iL  147 ;  birt  perhiqM 
we  should  read  ooomw,  as  in  a  similar  passage  at 
p.  153. 
ANOYLE.  To  anoint  The  last  sacrament  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.    See  a  curious  inven- 
tory, written  about  1588,in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  255. 
ANOYMENTIS.    This  word  is  the  translation  of 
limatet  in  an  eariy  gloss,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i8. 
ANOYNTMENT.  Anointment 
And  ther  Mar<  Mawddayn 

Anoyntet  oure  Lordes  fette 
With  a  ricbe  anojmtment, 

Andhlshedei-wis.     J£8l  Ointafr.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  8t. 
ANOYT.   Turning? 

That  other  branche  ftil  ry|t  goyt 
To  the  lytO  fyngere,  without  ofioyf. 

R8liq.JbUiq.lJ9C, 

ANPYRE.   Empire.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Metrical  Chronicle  of  England. 
All  Comewalleand  Devenshtre, 
All  thy*  were  of  hys  anppre*    Bob.  GUme.  p.  733. 
ANREDNESSE.    Unity  of  purpose.  {A.-S.) 
AN*S-AFE.  lam  afraid,    Yorkth. 
ANSAUMPLE.    An  example. 

Ore  Loverd  wende  aboute  and  prechedethat  folk. 
And  seide  hem  cmmumplsB  fale. 

MS,  Laud.  lOe,  f.  8. 

ANSEL.  Generally  spelt  hansel,  q.  v.  It  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  hansel  in  Decker's 
Satiro-Mastix,  ap.  Hawkins,  iiL  137.  See  also 
a  similar  orthography  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  14. 

ANSHUM-SCRANCHUM.  When  a  number  of 
persons  are  assembled  at  a  board  where  the 
provision  is  scanty,  and  each  one  is  almost 
obliged  to  scramble  for  what  he  can  get,  it 
will  be  observed  perhaps  by  some  one  of  the 
party  that  they  never  in  all  their  life  saw  such 
an»kitm-9crttnehum  work.    Line. 

ANSINE.    Appearance;  figure.    (J.-S.) 
Not  nomon  so  muchel  ot  pine. 
As  povre  wif  that  fislleth  in  ofMine. 

Dome  Sirith,  MS.  DIgbp  8Q,  f  .  107. 

ANSLACHTS.  Surprises.  (Gi«nfi.)  SeeMeyrick*s 

Critical  Enquiry,  iiL  118. 
ANSLAIGHT.    Surprised.  (Germ.) 

I  do  remember  yet,  that  arUlaight,  thou  watt  beaten. 
And  fledst  before  the  butler. 

Beaumont  and  Fleeter,  Mont.  Thomas,  it  2 
ANSQUARE.    Answer. 

Then  gaf  Jhesus  til  ham  ansquare 
To  alle  the  Jewes  atte  ther  ware.    MS.  Fair/ax  14. 
ANSTOND.    To  withstand. 

He  byvond  vorst  an  quehityse  ajen  the  Deneys  to 
anstond.  Rob.  Glome,  p.  267. 

ANSURER.  The  answerer;  the  person  who 
answered  to  the  Court  of  Augmentation  for 
the  rents  and  profits. 

At  conseming  one  furme  hold,  late  belonging  to 
the  hold  of  St.  Robarts,  which  you  know  1  did  tpeake 
to  the  anturer  for  the  use  of  Uie  said  children,  and 
he  permlted  not  to  tuit  them. 

Plumpton  Correepondenee,  p.  SS4. 
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ANSWBB.  To  encotmter  at  a  tournament.  See 
the  Paston  Letten,  u.  4.  Shakespeare  uses 
the  aabftanthre  in  the  sense  of  retaliation,  re- 
quital, in  Cymheline,  ir.  4.  A  Tery  common 
OKmgh  pecoliar  sense  of  the  word  has  not 
been  noticed  by  lexicographers.  To  answer 
a  front  door,  is  to  open  it  when  any  one  knocks. 
At  a  £urm-hoase  near  Sonth  Petherton,  a  maid- 
servant was  recently  asked  why  she  did  not 
answer  the  door.  The  girl,  who  had  an  im- 
pediment in  her  speech,  replied,  "Why — 
whv — why,  if  yon  plaze,  mim,  I — I — I  did'n 
hear'nspttkr 

ANT.    (1)  Am  not    Dewm, 

(2)  And  This  form  of  the  conjunction  is  found 
chiefly  in  MSS.of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  when 
it  is  very  common. 

(3)  *<  In  an  ant's  foot,"  in  a  short  time.  A 
Warwickshire  phrase. 

ANTEM.  (1)  A  church.  This  cant  word  is 
giren  in  the  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  521,  more  generally 
spdt  autem.  We  have  also  an  (mtem-ffwrte, 
**  %  wyfe  marled  at  the  chnrche,  and  they  be 
as  chaste  as  a  cow."  See  the  same  work, 
iL  290,  520;  and  Harrison's  Description  of 
En^and,  p.  184. 
(2)  An  anthem.     {A.-S,) 

To  me  the  came,  and  bad  me  for  to  ting 
Thk  antem  Terally  In  my  dying. 

Chaueer»  CtttU.  T,  ISBOO. 

ANTEPHNE.    An  antiphon. 

With  hool  herte  «nd  dew  reverence 
Seyn  thU  amtephne,  and  thi«  oriton. 

MS,  HarL  9878,  f.  6. 

ANTER.  The  following  u  extracted  from  an 
cMplay: 

That's  hee  that  makes  the  true  ute  of  feasts,  tendt 
an  nato  their  proper  placet ;  hee  It  call'd  the  anier  ; 
he  hath  a  monopoly  for  all  butterie  booket«  kitchinge 
bookca.  besides  old  declamations  and  theames. 

MS,BodL  aO. 

ANTERS.    (1)  In  case  that.    North. 
(2)  Adventures.    North. 

Littuos  now,  lordinges,  of  anten  grete. 

Robton't  Romanem,  p.  49. 

ANTE-TEME.  A  text  or  motto  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  theme,  oration,  or  discourse.  From 
the  Merrie  Tales  of  Skelton,  p.  61,  it  would 
appear  to  be  synonymous  with  theme.  See 
also  Skelton's  Works,  iL  241. 

ANTEYERT.    To  avert.    HalL 

ANTGATB.    An  occasion.    SiHmer. 

ANTH.    And  the.    North. 

ANTHONT-NUT.  The  bladder-nut;  the  sta- 
phyladendron.  SeeYlono,mv.  StcphUod^ndro; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Baguenaudes. 

ANTHONT-PIG.  The  favourite  or  smallest  pig 
of  the  litter.  A  Kentish  expression,  according 
to  Grose.  **  To  follow  like  a  tantony  pig," 
i.  e.  to  foUow  dose  at  one's  heels.  Some  de- 
rive this  saying  from  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  friars  of  certain  convents  in  En^md  and 
'  Vranoe,  sons  of  St.  Anthony,  whose  swine  were 
permitted  to  feed  in  tne  streets.  These  swine 
would  fellow  any  one  having  greens  or  other 
provisions,  tOl  they  obtained  some  of  them ; 
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and  it  was  in  those  days  considered  an  act  of 
charity  and  religion  to  feed  them.  St.  Anthony 
was  invoked  for  the  pig.  See  Becon's  Works, 
p.  138;  and  a  <iuotation  from  Horman  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  29. 

ANTHONY'S-HRB.  A  kind  of  erysipelas.  Var. 
dial  Higins  says,  '*  A  swelling  fhll  of  heate 
and  rednes,  with  paine  round  wont  a  sore  or 
wound,  commonly  caUed  S.  Anthonies  fier." 
See  the  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  439. 

ANTHROPOMANCY.  Divination  by  the  en- 
trails of  men.  This  species  of  divination  is 
alluded  to  in  Hobday's  Tecnogamia,  4to. 
Lond.  1618. 

ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN.  A  ludicrous  vrord 
introduced  by  Shakespeare  for  the  sake  of  a  for- 
midable  sound,  from  Jnthrqpcphoffi,  cannibals. 
See  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  ^. 

ANTICK.    (1)  Old, 

And  Uiough  my  mtiek  age  was  freely  lent 
To  the  eommitdng  of  accursed  evill. 

NichoUtm'*  Jeoltuhu,  1000. 

(2)  An  antimasque. 

I  saw  In  Brassels,  at  my  being  there. 
The  duke  ot  Brabant  welocmie  the  ardiblshop 
Of  Blents  with  rare  conceit,  eren  on  a  sudden 
Perfonn'd  by  knights  and  ladies  of  his  court. 
In  nature  of  an  antick.  Fitrtts  Wcrks,  i.  440. 

ANTICKS.  This  word  occurs  in  a  variety  of 
senses.  Shakespeare  has  the  verb  to  antick, 
to  make  antidts,  and  antiekfy,  in  an  antick 
manner.  See  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  iL  7 ; 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  y.  1.  Actors  are 
frequently  termed  anticJts,  as  in  the  Nomen- 
clator, p.  530.  The  ancient  sculpture  and 
paintings  in  parish  churches  Ml  under  the 
same  denomination,  and  it  is  even  applied  to 
the  sculptured  figures  in  pavements. 
And  cast  to  make  a  chariot  for  the  king. 

Painted  with  mntickes  and  ridiculous  toyes. 
In  which  they  meane  to  Paris  him  to  bring. 
To  make  tport  to  their  madamet  and  their  boyet. 
Drayton**  PoeiM,  p.  43. 
A  foule  dcfonn'd,  a  brutith  cursed  crew. 
Bodied  like  those  in  antlke  worke  devised, 
Monstrous  of  shape,  and  of  an  ugly  hew. 

Harrington's  Jrit»»tOt  1591,  p.  45. 

ANTICOR.    A  swelling  on  a  horse's  breast,  op- 
posite to  the  heart.  Markktsm,    Miege  spells 
it  antocow, 
ANTIDOTARY.     Having  the  qualities  of  an 
antidote. 

From  hence  commeth  that  noble  name  or  compo- 
sition aiUidoUuy,  called  Therlaca,  that  Is,  triacle. 

TopteWs  HUtorp  o/Serpentg^  p.  280. 

ANTIENTS.  Ancestors.  Carr  gives  this  word 
as  still  used  in  Craven,  and  it  occurs  apparently 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  Pickwick  Piqpers, 
p.  206. 

ANTIMASQUE.  Something  directly  opposed 
to  the  principal  masque,  a  light  and  ridiculous 
interlude,  dividing  the  parts  of  the  more  serious 
masque.  It  admitted  of  the  wildest  extrava- 
gances, and  actors  from  the  theatres  were 
generdly  engaged  to  perform  in  it.  See 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.  459 ;  Ben  Jonson, 
ed.  Gifford,  viL  251 ;  Nares,  in  v.,  and  an  ac- 
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ooimt  of  Mr.  Moore*i  revels  at  Oxford  in  1636, 
in  MS.  Aihmole  47. 
ANTINOMIES.  Rolet  or  Uwi,  in  oppotition  to 
some  others  deemed  £idse,  and  having  no  an- 
thority.  See  an  example  of  this  word  in 
Taylor's  Great  Exemplar,  p.  50. 
ANTIOCHE.  A  kind  of  wine,  perhaps  imported 
or  introduced  from  that  country.  A  diink  for 
wounded  persons,  called  **  water  oi  Jnteoche,*' 
is  described  at  length  in  MS.  Jamys,  t  40. 
See  also  some  verses  on  lechecrafte  in  MS. 
Hari.  1600. 

Jntioehe  and  bsfttrde, 

Pyment  alao  and  gamaide. 

Squifr  9f  Imw  Degri,  7A7* 
ANTIPERISTASIS.  **  The  opposition,''  says 
Cowley,  '^  of  a  contrarjr  quality,  by  which  the 
quality  it  opposes  becomes  heightened  or  in- 
tendid."  This  word  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 
See  his  Works,  ed.  Giflfbrd,  iL  371. 
ANTIPHONER.  This  term  is  freqnently  met 
with  in  the  inventories  of  church  goods  and 
ornaments  in  old  times.  It  vras  a  kind  of 
psalm-book,  containing  the  nsoal  church  mu- 
sic, with  the  notes  marked,  as  vre  still  see 
them  in  old  man  books ;  and  so  called  from 
the  alternate  repetitions  and  responses.  See 
the  ArchsBoIogia,  xxL  275. 

Thb  UM  cfaUdtt  his  Utd  book  kmhig. 

At  he  Mice  in  the  tcole  at  his  primere. 

He  ^iM  redtNv«oH«  herde  siii^> 

As  children  lered  hir  ofiMfAofMrfc 
Ckmctr,  Cant,  T.  13440. 

ANTIQUTTT.    Old  age. 

For  fUse  Uluskm  of  the  magtstratci 
With  bonoWd  ihapei  of  fUse  anti^HUw, 

IVoo  Dng0He$  in  One,  1601. 
ANTLE-BEER.    Crosswise ;  irregular.  Armoor. 
ANTLING.    A  corruption  of  St.  Antonine,  to 
.  whom  one  ofthe  London  churches  is  dedicated, 
and  occasionally  alluded  to  by  early  writers 
under  the  corrupted  name.    See  the  Roaring 
Girl,  L  1. 
ANTO.    If  thou.     Yarkik. 
ANTOYN.    Anthony.    Ixmgtqft. 
ANTPAT.    Opportune;  apropos.     Warw, 
ANTRE.  (1)  A  cavern;  a  den.  (Lot.) 
Wherein  of  amtna  vast  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks»  and  hUls  whose  heads  toudi 

lieaTen, 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak.  0M«0%  1. 3. 

(2)  To  adventure. 

And,  Lord*  als  he  es  nuste  of  myght. 
He  send  his  soeor  to  that  knyght» 
That  thus  in  dede  of  charity 
This  day  enlref  hys  Uf  for  me. 

VtmilfM  and  Oeaete,  850S. 
ThouenlwidthiUfliforlaformcw        /6M.  3800. 
ANTRESSE.    Adventured.    (^.-A:) 

Tlianne  AUsaundiine  at  arst  tlian  onfreMs  hem 

tille.  Wm.  mnd  like  Wmrwo^,  p.  38. 

ANTRUMS.   Affected  airs;  insolences;  whhns. 

**  A's  in  as  tmirumt  this  morning,"  wo\dd  be 

said  of  A  rude  person  as  well  as  of  a  sldttish 

horse.    This  fcnm  of  the  word  is  given  in  the 

Suffolk  and  Cheshire  glossaries,  but  the  more 

usual  expression  is  /wt/nwit. 

ANTUL.    AnthouvrUt;  ifthouwUt  YorHh. 


ANTUO.      Explained  **  one  two,  a  two,*'  by 
Heame,  but  vre  should  read  tm  /no,  Le.  on  two. 
See  Rob.  Gloucp.241. 
ANT-WART.    A  kind  of  vnurt,  **  deepe-rooted, 
broad  below,  and  litle  above,"  mentioned  in 
the  Nomendator,  1585,  p.  444. 
ANTWHILE.    Some  time  ago.     Warw. 
ANTY.    Empty.    Somenet. 
ANTT-TUMP.    Anant-hilL    Her^fMf. 
ANUAL.    A  chronicle.    Bider. 
ANUDDER.    Another.    North, 
ANXJEL.    A  yearly  salary  paid  to  a  priest  for 
keeinng  an  anniversary;  an  annuity. 
And  henten,  gif  I  mighte. 
An  anuel  ton  myne  owen  use. 
To  helpen  to  dothe.  Pitrt  Ploughman,  p.  473. 

Sadie  annueU  has  made  thes  flrers  so  wely  and  so  gay, 
Tliat  ther  may  no  possessioners  mayntene  thair  array. 

MS,  Cott,  Oaep,  B.  iL  f.  63. 
ANUETH.    Anwyyeth. 
Modi  me  eniiitt 

That  mi  drfvO  druith.  Rattq,  AnHq,  iL  SIO. 

ANUNDER.  Beneath;  under.  North,  To  keep 
anyone  at  ammdert  L  e.  to  keep  them  in  a  sub- 
ordinate or  dependent  situation.  See  also  a 
quotation  in  g^oss.  to  Syr  Gawayne,  in  ▼. 
Jtw^fed, 

Ten  sdiypmen  to  londe  yede. 
To  se  the  yle  yn  lengthe  and  brede, 
And  fette  water  as  liem  was  nede 
Tlie  rodie  oiMM^rr. 

Oetmrkm  Jmperator,Wk 
The  prisone  dore  than  wend  lieo  ner. 
And  putte  hure  staf  oinfiMlsr. 

MS.  Mhmola  33,  f.  16. 
He  fontcn  enoiMlsr  sdde. 
Some  of  hem  he  felde.    MS,  Laud.  106,  f .  319. 
ANURE.    To  honour. 

Jnurith  God  and  holi  diirdi. 

And  jiveth  the  porir  that  habUth  nede ; 
So  Oodis  wnie  ja  ssul  wirdie. 
And  Joi  of  beven  hab  to  mede; 

Wrighfs  Potmeai  Song*,  p.  80S. 

ANURTHE.  On  the  earth.  This  vrord  occurs  in 

the  Life  of  St  Brandan,  p.  3. 
ANUY.  (1)  To  annoy;  to  trouble;  to  harass. 
Hiiefikler  was  so  sore  amiifad. 
That  he  mnste  non  ende.  MS.  Bsrl.  8877*  t,  9S. 
For  thai  hadde  the  eonntrA  anmwad. 
And  with  lobberie  destrwed.  Seapn  Sagaa,  8613. 
(2)  Trouble;  vexation. 

Al  eselidi  wtthouteemiy, 
And  there  yome  lyfende. 

MS,  BarU  S977.  f.  46. 
And  for  Bon  eorthelidi  ain«r, 
Ne  for  dethe  ne  fledidiie  nou5ht. 

MB.  Land  106,  f.  184. 
ANVELT.    An  anviL    See  Rdiq.  Antiq.  L  6; 
Blalory's  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  7. 
Upon  his  mnaaH  up  and  downe, 
Therof  he  toke  tlie  flrtte  sowne. 

l%a  Drama  tffChauear,  1168. 

ANVEMPNE.    Toenvenome. 

I  am  nott  wurthy.  Lord,  to  loke  up  to  helbe. 
My  syniya  steppys  mwampnifd  the  grounde. 

CbMnfry  JfjfeMrtet,  p.  76. 
ANVERDRE.    To  overthrow.    Somer$et.  Per- 
luqM  a  miitake  for  awerdre.    1  insert  it  on 
Mr.  Holloway's  authority. 
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ANYIED.  Bxplained  by  Weber  ai9lM2,Mrd^ 
in  the  followiiig  peasage ;  but  we  should  cer- 
tainly  read  aiittM;pirt  of  the  Terb  amsjfy  q.  t. 
See  also  iliMyt,  which  maj  peihaps  be  a  similar 


Orer  the  taUe  he  goo  tUmpe, 
AMdnoot  Lifiu  with  the  eoupe. 
That  hefeol  doun  in  the  flette. 

K^ng  JHtMimdtr,  n08. 

ANVIL.   (1)  The  handle  or  hilt  of  a  sword. 

Here  I  clip 

The  amU  of  my  sword.       CorMamu,  It.  5. 
(2)  A  little  narrow  flag  at  the  end  of  «  Umce. 

Meyriek, 
ANWABPE.   To  warp.    dihuMeu. 
ANWEALD.   Power;  authority.  Skkmer, 
ANWORD.    An  answer ;  a  reply.     Verttegan, 
ANT.  Bidier;  one  of  two.    It  usually  signifies 
ome  qfmtmjf. 
And  if  that  omr  of  uih*T«  more  than  other. 
Let  him  lie  ticwe,  and  part  it  with  hie  brother. 

Chauetr,  Qmt,  T,  7115. 
A.NTE.   In  nine. 

The  kyng  won  Nomundye,  and  abo  god  Anngeo, 
And  wythynne  a-mtt  fn  al  thyt  was  y-do. 

Bob,  Qhme,  p.  186. 
ANTNGE.  Union. 

By  the  yertu  of  thltbiyinille  mrve.  whilkemay 
noghte  be  mide  ne  couayred  be  manee  wit,  the 
ttuie  of  Jhefu  renayrede  the  Atlhede  of  wyaedome 
and  hiflB.  3tS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  t  S>7. 

ANTSOT.  A  fboL  See  Pynson's  edition  of 
the  Prompt.  Panr.  quoted  in  the  Prompt.  Panr. 
p.  11.  See  Jmtoie, 
ANTWHEN.  At  any  time.  South,  Rider  gives 
amfwhUe  in  the  same  sense,  and  an^Mther, 
into  any  place.  Mr.  Vernon  tells  me  anywhen 
is  considered  a  respectable  word  in  the  Isle  of 

A-ONE.   An  individual;  one  person. 

Thereof  not  a  oim  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fce'd.  MoAeth,  UL  4. 

AOURNED.    Adorned. 

So  that  he  that  tofore  wcnte  clothed  hi  ctothes  of 
golde  and  of  sylke,  and  oovmed  wythpreeyoos  stones 
inthecyt^b  ¥UmPatnmht9B, 

AOT.    High.     OUme. 
APAID.  Satisfied;  pleased.    {A.-N.) 
If  as  fHar,  as  I  am  true  maid. 
So  do  I  hold  me  well  opald. 

PMls**  WorJu,  i.91. 
APAISE.  Peace. 
Tho  tfiai  were  al  at  alse, 

Icb  went  to  his  In  upalm.  ArtfumrandMeHin,  p.  87. 
APAN.   Upon. 

.^NNithexx.  dai 
Of  AverO,  M-forMai. 

RUmm^e  Ancient  Songt,  p.  99. 
APARAELYNG.  Preparation.  It  is  the  transla- 
tion of  tq/parotuty  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  8,  an  old 
^oss.  of  the  I5th  century. 
APARTL  Partly. 
Now  wll  I  schewt  oporfi 

Qwy  the!  aren  so  grysly.      HampoU,  MS,  Digbif  87. 
And  hott  ftnil  a  num  is  afturward, 
TcOith  upturtif  Sehit  Bernard. 

MS,  Athmoleih  f.  6. 


He  that  es  verrayly  meke,  God  sal  safe  hym  of 

there,  here  vmrt^^  and  in  the  tother  worlde  plenerly. 

MS.  CoU.  num.  10,  f.  40. 

APAST.   Passed.  Still  used  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
Und.     Gf.  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  148,  457; 
Strutf  s  Regal  Antiquities,  ed.  Planeh^  p.  77. 
The  nyjt  hurenejdMde  Itets^ 
That  the  day  was  Be5  ago ; 
The  lordes  bath  than  epoife 
Wy  thoute  more  ado. 

Jf8^.^ia«M»lfas,  f.  M. 
Apaaiifi  be  twenty  jere 
That  we  togedyr  have  lyvyd  here. 

MS,  Hari.  1701,  f.  IS. 
To  grete  disport  and  daliannoe  of  lordes  and  alle 
worthi  werrioores  tliat  ben  apesssd  by  wey  of  age 
al  laboor  and  triTaniyng. 

r«ecta«,  MtS,  Jkmet  891,  f  .  180. 
Tho  this  li5th  apatttd  was, 

Huy  in  the  put  to  groonde. 
There  inne  of  this  holle  man. 

No  thing  huy  ne  seiten  ne  fbunde. 

M8.lMmd  108,  f.  174. 

APATEN.  To  satisfy ;  to  please ;  to  like.  {J.'N,) 
Tlierwith  was  Perkyn  apaif§d. 
And  preised  ban  fsste. 

FIsrt  Plomghman,  p.  183. 
In  herte  I  wolde  be  wele  t^agtde. 
If  yghte  we  do  that  dede. 

MS,  Uneoln  A,  i.l7,  t,  119* 
But  never  the  lees  y  schalle  assay 
How  thou  wylt  my  dynte  evM^r. 

MS,  Cbnteb.  Ff:  ii.  88,  f.  108. 

APATERE.  To  impair.    (^.-M) 

For  aile  your  proude  prankyng,  your  pride  may 

upaiMr0,  SktUonTs  Works,  i.  116. 

APE.  (1)  A  fool.  To  put  an  4»e  into  a  person's 
hood  or  cap  was  an  old  phrase,  sign%ing  to 
make  a  fool  of  him.  Sometimes  we  have  the 
phrue,  to  put  on  his  head  an  ape,  in  the  same 
sense.  Apes  were  fwmerly  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  fools  and  simpletons ;  andMalone 
says  it  was  formerly  a  tenn  of  endearment. 
Tyrwhitt  considers  **  win  of  tspe/*  in  Cant  T. 
16993,  to  be  the  same  with  vrndeimpe.  See 
his  note,  p.  329  ;  Robert  of  Sicily,  p.  58. 

A  ha,  felawcs,  beth  ware  of  swlehe  a  Jape. 

The  monke  pirt  in  Me  moniiM  Aodt  on  i!]w. 

And  in  his  wiliBseke,  by  Sehit  Austin. 

Chaueerp  Cmt,  7. 13370. 

(2) To  attempt? 

And  that  sche  ners  so  michel  apo 
That  sche  hir  laid  doun  to  slape. 

Arthour  mmi  Merlin,  p.  39. 
APECE.  The  alphabet  Pron^t  Pan,  We 
have  also  igtecflemert  one  who  leameth  the 
alphabet. 
APEIRE.  To  impair.  (J,-N.)  See  Jjfpnir,  Of. 
Prompt  Panr.  p.  12 ;  Deposition  of  Richard  II. 
p.  3 ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  3149 ;  Hall's  Satires, 
iv.2. 

And  thanne  youre  negheborss  neat 
In  none  wise  apHre,       Pitr§  Ploughman,  p.  11 1. 
APEL.    An  old  term  in  hunting  music,   con- 
sisting of  three  long  moots.    See  Sir  H.  Dry- 
den's  notes  to  Twid,  p.  71. 
APELYT.     Called ;  named.    It  is  ^^ossed  by 
nominatm  in  an  early  MS.  quoted  m  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  315. 
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APENT.  Belonging.  See  Append,  In  the  Ches- 
ter Plays,  L  131,  it  is  used  as  a  verb. 
Aganippe  her  lorde  was  Kyngof  Fraunce, 
That  grauute  hym  menne,  and  good  tuffldente, 
And  Mnt  hb  wife  with  hym,  with  greate  puiaaauooe. 
With  aU  axay  that  to  her  wer  apente, 
Hia  heire  to  been,  by  their  bothea  aaiente. 

Oar^pHg's  Chrofdet*,  f.  S3. 

APENTONE.    Opfaiion. 

Jheiu,  Jheau,  qoat  deylle  it  him  that } 
I  defye  the  and  thyn  apenpona, 

Digbg  ifytttrin,  p.  131. 

APERE.    To  appear. 

To  thenexte  lemble  je  tdiul  hym  calle. 
To  optre  byfore  hyt  felowa  alle. 

CwMf.  qf  Jfbaomy,  p.  87 

APERN.    An  apron.    This  is  the  usual  early 
form  of  the  word.    See  the  Nomenclator,  p. 
171.    Mr.  Hartshome  gives  appam  as  the 
Shropshire  word,  and  apperon  is  sometimes 
found  as  the  Northern  form,  as  well  as  tgifpren, 
APERNER.     One   who   wears    an  apion;  a 
drawer. 
We  have  no  wine  here,  methinlu ; 
Where'a  thii  apemer  f     Chapman**  May  Dap,  1611 . 
A-PER.se.    The  letter  A,  with  the  addition  of 
the  two  Latin  words,  per  te,  is  used  by  some 
of  our  ancient  poets  to  denote  a  person  or 
thing  of  extraordinary  merit 

London,  thowe  arte  of  townea  J  parte, 
Soreragne  of  cities,  moit  tymUieat  by  eight. 

MS.  Lanad,  762,  f.  7. 
Thou  schalt  be  an  apenap,  my  sone« 
In  mylys  ij«  ot  thre. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  51. 
APERT.  (1)  Open;  openly;  manifest.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alis.  2450,  4773;  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  70 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6696. 
Me  hath  imetyn  withowten  deserte. 
And  leyth  that  he  yt  owre  kynge  aperfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  841. 
(2)  Brisk  ;  bold;  free.  Skinner,  In  the  pro- 
vinces we  have  peart ^  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
Toone  quotes  a  passage  from  Peter  Langtoft, 
p.  74,  but  I  doubt  its  implication  in  this  sense, 
althoi^h  it  may  be  derived  from  A.-N,  aperte, 
APERTE.    Conduct  in  action.     {A..N.) 

For  whiche  the  kyng  hym  had  ay  after  in  cherte, 
Conayderyng.weU  hla  knightly  aperte. 

Hardpni^t  Ommiele,  f.  198. 

APERTELICHE.    Openly.    (^.-M) 
Ich  have,  quod  tho  oure  Lord,  al  apertelicha 
I-spoke  In  the  temple  and  y-taujt,  and  nothyng  prl- 
▼eliche.  MS,  CoU,  2Hn.  Qnm.  57,  f.  8. 

APERTLY.    Openly.    {A,-K) 

And  forsothe  there  Is  a  gret  manreyle,  for  men 
may  see  there  the  erthe  of  the  torobe  apertlp  many 
tymcs  steren  and  meven.   MaundevWa  TraveU,  p.  28. 
APERY.    An  ape-house. 

And  vow  to  ply  thy  booke  aa  nimbly  as  ever  thou 
didst  thy  master's  aperp,  or  the  hauty  vaultfaig 
^ona,  Apolh  Shroving,  ie27»  p.  83. 

APERYALLE.    Imperial? 

For  any  thyng  that  ever  I  sed  or  dede. 
Unto  thys  owre  securet  or  aperpaUa. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  183. 

APES.  To  lead  apes  in  hell,  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, meaning  to  die  an  old  maid  or  a  bache- 
lor, that  being  the  employment  joculariy  as- 


signed to  old  maids  in  the  next  vroild.  See 
Florio  in  v.  Mdmmola,  **  an  old  maide  or  sillie 
virgin  that  will  lead  apes  in  helL''  The  phrase 
is  not  quite  obsolete. 

But  *tis  an  old  proverb,  and  you  know  it  well» 
That  women,  dying  maids,  lead  apea  in  haU, 

The  London  Prodigal,  i  8. 

APESIN.    To  appease. 

Ye  flers  Mars,  apeaki  ot  his  ire. 

And,  aa  you  list,  ye  maklnhertis  digoe. 

TMlue  and  Orteeide,  iil.  88. 

APE'S-PATERNOSTER.  To  say  an  ape's  pa- 
ternoster, to  chatter  with  cold.  This  prover- 
bial expression  occurs  several  times  in  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Barbotert  Batref  Cremner,  Dent, 
Grelotter. 
APETITELY.  With  an  appetite.  See  Brockett, 
ed.  1829,  in  v.  jfypetize. 

Goo  to  thy  meUapetUelp, 

Sit  therat  discretely.  Reltg,  Antiq.  i.  233. 

APE-WARD.    A  keeper  of  apes. 

Nor  1,  quod  an  ape-unird. 
By  aught  tliat  I  kau  knows. 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  115. 
APEYREMENT.    Injury. 

Then  cast  the  powder  therupon,  and  with  thi  nail 
thou  maist  done  awey  the  letUes  that  hit  schal  no- 
thyng been  a-aene,  without  any  apeprement. 

Reliq,  JnHq.  I.  109. 

APEYRYNGIS.    Losses. 

But  whiche  thingis  weren  to  me  wynnyngis,  I  have 
demed  tbeteapeprpngi*  for  Crist. 

Wiekliffire  New  IVtf.  p.  159. 
APIECE.  With  the  subjectin  the  plural,  "  Now 
lads,  here's  healths  t^nece,**  Le.  healths  to  each 
of  you.    North, 
APIECES.    To  pieces.  Still  used  in  Suffolk. 
Nay,  if  we  faint  or  fall  apieeee  now. 
We're  foola.  The  bland  Prineae*,  v.  1. 

APIES.    Opiates. 

As  he  shall  slepe  aa  long  aa  er  the  leste. 
The  narcMikct  and  apiee  ben  ao  strong. 

Legende  t/  Hppermneetra,  109. 

A-PIGGA-BACK.  A  mode  of  carrying  a  child 
on  one's  back,  with  his  legs  under  one's  arms, 
and  his  arms  round  one's  neck.     Var,  dial 

APIS.  A  kind  of  apple-tree,  which  Skinner  says 
was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the 
year  1670. 

APISHNESS.  Playfulness.  ItU  the  transla- 
tion of  badmage  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie, 
1593. 

APISTILLE.    The  epistle. 

The  lyone  made  a  wolfe  to  here  the  holy  watir; 
U.  urchyns  to  here  the  tapen ;  gete  to  rynge  the  belles; 
foxes  to  here  the  beere.  The  here  selde  the  masse ; 
the  esse  redde  the  apietiUe:  the  oxe  redde  the  goa- 
pelle.  Qeeta  Romanoruwh  p.  418. 

A-PISTY-POLL.  A  mode  of  carrying  a  child 
with  his  legs  on  one's  shoulders,  and  his  arms 
round  one's  neck  or  forehead.    Ihnet. 

A-PIT-A-PAT.  A  term  apptied  to  the  beating  of 
the  heart,  especially  in  cases  of  anxiety.  Var^ 
dial  In  Oi^ordshire  the  village  children  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  bawl  some  lines  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  pence,  which  commence — 
•<  J-pU-a-pat,  the  pan  is  hot. 
And  we  are  come  a-shrovlng.'* 
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A-PLACE.    In  place.     Gower, 
A-PLAT.    Ob  the  ground. 

And  ArotDf  with  the  swtrd  aflmt. 

That  he  threwe  of  hb  hon  m-plat, 

Arlhmtr  mtd  MtrUn,  p.  SS9. 

APLIGHT.  Certainly;  indMd}  completely. 
CI  Wright's  PdHical  Songs,  p.  249 ;  Rhson's 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  10 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  3, 
6;  Warton's  Hist  Eng.  Poet  L  94 ;  Harts- 
home's  Met  Tales,  p.  52 ;  Lybeans  Disconns, 
45,  2060;  Kyng  of  Tars,  109, 182,  523 ;  Ri- 
diardCoer  de  lion,  2265 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  204 ; 
Lay  le  Freine,  200.  Sir  W.  Scott  explains  it 
"  at  once,"  gloss,  to  Tristem ;  and  Heame, 
"  right,  compTeat."  It  seems  to  be  often  used 
as  a  kind  of  expletive,  and  is  the  same  as  '^  I 
plight,"  I  promise  you. 
That  ir  be  wol  lyre  aryjt, 

I  dar  bote  him  hele  apUit,    MS,  Addit,  10098,  f .  8. 
The  chyld  antaerd  son  aplifjt. 
Fro  my  £ider  I  com  ryght. 

MS.  MhmoU  61,  f.  83. 

APLYN.    Apples.  (J.'S) 

Nym  flomre  and  ayryn,  aind  grynd  peper  and  lafroo, 
and  make  thereto  a  batour,  and  par  apfyn,  and  kyt 
hem  to  brode  penyi ,  and  kcst  hem  theryn,  and  fry 
hem  in  the  batour  wyth  freseh  greet,  and  lerre  it 
fortbe.  Wamet'*  Antiq,  CuUh,  p.  39. 

APOCK.    A  small  red  pimple.    Somenet. 
APODYTERY.    A  vestry. 

I  call  it  a  vestry,  as  conUining  the  vestment! ;  but 
If  any  other  place  has  that  name,  a  longer  word, 
m^odinrif,  may  be  taken  for  distinction. 

MS,  LetUr,  dated  1788. 

APOINT.    Atpdnt 

Maiden  and  wiif  gret  sorwegan  make 
For  (he  klnges  fones  sake. 
That  were  opoint  to  dye. 

HHmm*9M0U  Rom.  Ul.  806. 

APOISON.    To  poison.    See  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  326. 

Ah  he  ne  reignedeher 
Bote  unnethe  thre  yer. 
That  Bstryld  his  stepmoder, 
Selde  beth  thcr  eny  gode. 
Him  mptimudt  that  he  was  ded. 

GhrwHcto  ^Ettgland,  781. 
Therfor  cast  awey  wyodiecraft  and  use  it  never. 
For  it  aypsy«ii«>  the  sovle  and  slelthe  It  for  ever. 
if&LMM(416,  f.  38. 
APOLOGETIK.   An  apology.    In  MS.  Donee 
114,  is  a  short  piece  whidi  the  writer  entitles 
^  a  shorte  q^Atgetik  of  this  En^issh  com- 
pykrar." 
APON.    Upon. 

Have  mynd  ofcn  yxaxt  endyng. 

MS,  DMfce  808,  f.  1. 
And  pay  them  trwiy,  mpon  thy  lky« 
What  that  they  descrven  may. 

OmH,  ^fMommrji,  p.  18. 
APONTED.    Tainted.    JkntU 
APOPUAK.    A  kind  of  herb.    See  the  Archs- 
ologia.  XXX.  404.    The  *'  gumme  tgppopcnacC* 
is  mentioned  in  MS.  Sloane  73,  wUch  may  be 
the  same. 
APORET.    Poor. 

That  oo  partle  he  send  be  sonde 
To  bcm  that  were  aportt  in  his  loode. 

MS.  Gifi«a6.  Ft  v.  48,  f.  100. 


APOSTATA.    An  apostate.    The  usual  early 
form  of  the  word.    See  Prompt  Parr.  p.  13 
Harrison's  Description  of  Britain,  p.  25 ;  Skel- 
ton's  Works,  L  165. 

APOSTEMACION.    An  imposthume. 

Then  sayde  my  padente,  I  hadde  a  gvsvoos  sore 
Icgge,  with  grcate  apoattmaeionM  and  hollownes,  where- 
fore if  he  coulde  have  done  nothing  but  talke,  he 
myght  have  talked  long  enough  to  my  kgge  before  it 
would  so  have  been  whole. 

Hall*  EgpottutrntUm,  p.  84. 

APOSTHUMB.  An  imposthnme.  This  orthogra- 
phy is  given  by  Rider,  and  is  found  mnch  ear* 
lier  in  Promi^  Panr.  p.  13.  In  a  MS.  col- 
lection  of  recipes  in  the  Libraiy  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  t  294,  is  a ''  drynke  for  the  opos- 

APOSTILHEED.    Apostlesh^ 

And  though  to  othere  I  am  not  apostle,  but  nettie- 
Ice  to  50U  I  am,  for  je  ben  the  Utle  stgne  of  myn 
apoHUh99d  in  the  Lord. 

WiOtlifVe  New  Teei,  p.  138. 
APOSTILLE.  A  marginal  observation.  Cot- 
grave  says  in  v.  JppotHlet  **  An  answer  nnto 
apetition  setdowne  hi  the  margent  thereof,  and 
generaUy,  any  small  addition  nnto  a  great  dis- 
course in  writing." 

I  sende  unto  your  highnea  the  copies  of  the  same, 
with  suche  •poetiUee  and  declaration  in  the  mer- 
gentc8«  as  in  reding  of  them  with  good  deliberacion, 
came  unto  my  mynde.  State  Papere,  1.  885. 

APOSTLE-SPOONS.  It  was  andenUy  the  cos- 
tom  for  sponsors  at  christenings  to  offer  gilt 
spoons  as  presents  to  the  child,  which  were 
<»lled  aposUe-spooDS,  becanse  very  frequently 
the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  were  chased 
or  carved  on  the  tops  of  the  handles.  Opulent 
sponsors  gave  the  whole  twelve;  those  in 
middling  circumstances  gave  four;  while  the 
poorer  sort  often  contented  themselves  with 
the  gift  of  one,  exhibiting  the  figure  of  some 
saint  in  honour  of  whom  Uie  child  received  its 
name.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  IL  52.  At 
Cambridge  the  last  person  in  the  tripos  is 
called  a  ipoon^  and  the  twelve  last  in  the  poll 
are  designated  the  twelve  Jpotiles, 
APOSTOLIONE.  An  ingredient,  perhaps  a 
herb,  mentioned  in  an  old  mediod  recipe  in 
MS.  LincoUiA.  L  17,  £  295.  In  MS.  Jamys, 
£  9,  in  a  long  recipe  to  make  an  apMiotU 
eonet  composed  of  franldnoense,  alum,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things. 
APOSTROPACION.  Apostrophe. 
I  diall  you  make  rtiadoo. 
By  waye  of  mpoelrtfftufoH, 

SkeUem'e  Worke,  1 188. 
APOURTENAUNT.    Belonging. 

More  than  of  aUe  the  remenaunt, 
Whiche  is  to  lore  apemrtenaunt* 

Qower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  108. 
Ther  was  nothyngedesobdssant, 
Whiche  was  to  Rome  appourtemmmt, 

ibid.  t.  77. 

APOZEME.     A  drink  made  with  water  and 

divers  spioei  and  herbs,  used  instead  of  syrup. 

BuUoiar. 

APPAIR.     To  impair;  to  make  worse.     See 
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Han,  Edward  IV.f.  34;  DiaL  of  Creai  Mor. 

pp.  74,  76 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  72.    (^.-iV.) 
Her  nature  yi  to  afpamn  and  amoule. 
She  changyth  ever  and  fletyth  to  and  Aro. 

A«^man*«  Ratt,  MS.  Falr/hs  16. 

APPALL.    To  make  pale.    (A.-N,) 
H  Ire  Ibte  not  appalled  for  to  be. 
Nor  on  the  monre  unfettllche  for  to  tee. 

Chaucer,  Oonf .  T,  lOSTS* 
APPARAIL.     To  proTide;  to  equip;  to  fur- 
niah.    (^.-AL) 

Sundry  yeomen  that  will  not  yet  for  all  that 
chaunge  their  condition*  nor  desire  to  be  apparailed 
with  the  titles  of  gentrie. 

LambanUrePerambulatUm,  1598,  p.  14. 
APPARANCT.    Appearance. 

And  thns  the  dombe  ypocryiye. 
With  hia  devoute  apparantpe, 
A  viser  sette  upon  hii  fkee. 

Oawer,  US.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  48. 
Whoee  fained  gettures  doe  entr^>  our  youth 
With  an  apparaneie  of  simple  truth. 

Brownie  BHtamnUfe  PatteraU,  IdSS,  p.  M. 

APPARATE.    Apparatus. 

The  whole  English  a|ifMrafe,and  the  English  popu> 
lar  calculation  tablca*  with  an  almanac  forsooth  for 
the  next  year,  beginning  at  tlie  spring  equinox. 

MS.  Bodl,  313. 
APPAREIL.    The  sum  at  the  bottom  of  an  ac- 
count, which  is  still  due.    A  law  term,  ^ven 
by  Skinner. 
APPAREMENTIS.    Ornaments. 

Pride,  with  apparementle,  als  prophetis  have  tolde. 
Syr  OauH^fne,  p.  106. 

APPARENCE.    An  appearance.    {Fr,) 
That  is  to  sayn,  to  make  illusion 
By  swiche  an  apparence  or  Joglerie. 

C»<me«r,CtefU.r.  11577. 

APPARENTBD.    Made  i^iparent. 

But  if  he  had  beene  in  bis  aflklres  stabled,  then  their 
fine  devises  for  their  liirther  credit  should  have  beene 
apparented,  Hotituhed,  HUt,  nflreUmd,  p.  89. 

APPARITION.     An  appearance,  in  the  Uteral 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  so  used  by  Shakespeare, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iy.  1. 
APPARYSSHANDE.    Apparent. 

Wherfore  the  disposicyon  and  the  forme  of  the 
dedly  body  withoute  forth  is  not,  as  thou  supposyd, 
to  beholden  foule  and  unsemely,  but  the  moost  fayr- 
est  and  appanfaekandt  comelyne«e. 

Caxton*»  Divert  Frup^fid  Otweep  Maters, 

APPASE.    Apace. 

An  actuarie,  darke  or  scribe,  that  writeth  ones 
wordes  evpaee  at  they  are  spoken. 

Nomenelatar,  p.  478. 

APPASSIONATE.  To  have  a  passion  for. 
Florio  has  this  word  in  y.  Jppoifkmdre, 
Martelldre,  Boucher  has  appankmated,  ex- 
plained "  Btedfast ;"  but  see  Richardson,  in  t. 

APPATIZED.  A  term  appUed  to  districts  which 
have  paid  composition  or  contribution,  in 
order  to  ransom  their  towns  from  military 
execution.  See  the  Ancient  Code  of  Military 
Laws,  1784,  p.  14. 

APPEACH.     To  impeach;   to  accuse.     See 
Warkworth's  Chronicle,  p.  25 ;  Morted'Arthur, 
U.13.    (J.-N.) 
How,  let  furth  youre  geyse,  the  fox  wUle  preche ; 
How  long  wilt  thou  me  appeeh 

With  thi  scrmonyng  ?  7\fumelep  Mgiteriea,  p.  10. 


Why  doe  I  appaadk  her  of  ooincsse,  in  whom 
bountie  showeth  small  curiousnesse. 

Oreene^e  Gwpdonitu,  1593. 

APPEAL.  This  word  appears  to  have  been 
formeriy  used  with  much  latitude ;  but  accord- 
ing  to  its  most  ancient  signiflcation,  it  implies 
a  reference  by  name  to  a  diarge  or  accusation, 
and  an  offer  or  challenge,  to  support  such 
charge  by  the  ordeal  of  single  combi^  See 
Morte  d* Arthur,  u.  25. 

Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thon  sounded  him. 
If  he  appaat  the  duke  on  ancient  malice. 

IUckardUA,l. 

APPEARINGLY.    Apparently. 

Appetuinglif  the  burthen  shortly  will  crush  him. 

BaaMe  Lettere,  VfJS,  ii.  407. 

APPECEMENTES.  Impeachments. 

The  seld  seducious  pervones,  not  willing  to  leve  the 
possessions  that  they  hadde.  caused  the  seid  princes 
to  lay  Buche  imposlcions  and  charges,  as  well  by  way 
of  untrue  appeeementee  to  whom  they  owed  eviil  wille 
unto.  MS,Aihmole,lieO, 

APPELLANT.  One  who  i^ypeals. 

Behold  here  Henry  of  Lancostre,  duke  of  Herflbrd, 
appellant,  which  is  entered  into  the  listes  royall  to 
dooe  his  devoyre  agaioit  Thomas  Mowbray. 

HaU,Uenrpir.tX 

APPEL-LEAF.  The  Tiolet.  It  is  the  tnms- 
lation  of  viola  in  an  early  list  of  plants  in  MS. 
HarL  978 ;  and  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word. 

APPELYE.  Haply.  "Appyny,"  in  Weber's 
Met.  Rom.  iii  279,  is  probably  an  error  for 
this  word.  See  his  Glossary,  in  ▼. 

And  whennehesawehirhede  oute,  he  smote  in  al 
the  myght  of  his  body  to  the  serpent;  but  the  serpent 
drow  hir  hede  ayene  so  appelye,  ande  so  sodenlye, 
that  the  strook  hitte  al  upone  the  vesselle. 

Gegta  lUmanorum,  p.  197. 

APPELYN.   Apples.    (^.-5'.) 

Nyin  appelifn  and  seth  hem,  and  lat  hem  kde,  and 
make  hem  thorw  a  clothe ;  and  on  flesch  dayes  least 
therto  god  fot  breyt  of  bef,  and  god  wyte  grees. 

FFoifier's  jlntiq.  Culin,  p.  39. 
APPEND.    To  belong ;  to  appertain  to.  {A,-N,) 
See  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  1 4 ;  Towneley  Mys- 
teries,  p.  239. 

Tel  me  to  whom,  madame, 
That  tresour  appendeth. 

Piere  Ploughman,  p.  17. 
When  all  lords  to  councell  and  parlement 
Wentt,  he  wold  tohuntyngand  tohaukyng. 
All  gentylldlsportt  astoaKordajifWfif. 

If  &  Douce  378,  f .  68. 
APPENN  AGE.  That  which  is  set  apart  by  princes 
for  the  support  of  their  younger  children. 
Skinner.  (Fr.) 
APPERCEIVE.  To  perceive.  (^.-M)  See 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  pp.  145,  183; 
Sharp's  Cov.  Myst.  p.  179;  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  178;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8476;  Morte 
d'Arthur,L  221,  ii.  212 ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  276; 
ScTyn  Sages,  1021. 1434 ;  Arthour  and  MerUn, 
p.  30 ;  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  28 ;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  6312,  6371. 

This  lettre,  as  thou  hast  herde  devyse. 
Was  counterfet  in  suche  a  wise. 
That  no  man  schulde  it  apereepve. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134.  f.  67. 

APPERCEIVING.    Perception. 
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Wbo  coode  t«nai  yo«  tiM  forBM  oCdumees 
So  uncouth,  and  wo  ttmht  copttnwinf, 
Swidie  fubUl  loktngt  and  dlsdmulUip, 
For  d  wd  of  Jalom  mmam  •pptrttiwimg*  f 

OtaNMr.  Omf.T.10600. 

APPERIL.     PeriL     See  Middletoii't  Woikt, 
L  427 ;  fi«n  JoiMon,  v.  137;  tl  117, 159. 
LatoMSteyatthliwiSpyfHI.    'nmm^fMh»M,i,%, 
APPERTAINMBNT.     That  which  belongs  or 
relates  to  another  thing;  to  any  rank  or  dig- 
nity.   Shakespeare  has  the  word  in  Troilus 
and  Crassiday  iL8. 
APPERTINAUNT.  Belonging.  An  astrological 
term. 

He  b  tb«  howl  uppertlnamU 
To  Vemu  tomddo  dlicordaant« 

Oiwer,  9d.  15»,  f.  148. 

APPERTYCBS.    Dexterities.    (^..JV:) 

Orete  itroket  were  myten  on  hoUw  lydei.  many 
man  OTcrthrowen,  harte,  and  tUyn,  and  grtte  va- 
lysuacai,  prowestct  and  appertifetf  Of  werre  wtra 
that  day  riiewtd,  whJche  were  over  long  to  reeounte 
the  noUeflMtc*  of  every  man.  igmrU^jirtkmr,H45, 
APPERTNG.    To  dedL  out ;  to  appareL 
And  ne&t  her  ooroe  the  cmpereiie  Fortune* 
To  mfpenrng  Mm  with  nuuiy  a  nohle  tlgne. 

Ltfdgmi^t  JfliMT  PMiM,  p.  7* 
APPETENCE.    Desire.    (Lai,) 

But  know  you  not  that  crcatnree  wantinf  ■«■■» 
By  nature  have  a  mutual  appttmtt, 
MarUMMta  Warlu,  lU.  S4S. 

APPETITE.    To  desire ;  to  corct.    {A^N.) 
As  matire  mppetitUh  forme  alwale. 
And  from  forme  into  forme  it  paisln  male^ 

H9Pt^nU«mdM9imt  916. 
APPETIZE.    To  provoke  an  appetite  for  food. 

AbrfA. 
APPETY.    Aiqietite;  desire. 
To  be  alone  Is  not  my  mpptOM, 
For  oCaU  thingctin  the  world  I  love  mery  company. 
Bawkituf  Emgt,  Drmm.  i.  Itt. 
APPIERT.    Open;  public 

That  no  maner  penon  holde  no  eomen  eschauofe 
prrivee  nor  applert  in  the  said  citee»  ne  take  any 
thyng  for  profiite  of  that  eichaunge. 

Archmologki,  xt.  176. 
APPLE-CART.  Down  with  his  t^le^cart,  knock 

or  throw  him  down.    North, 
APPLE-DRONE.    A  wasp ;  a  terrible  deronrer 
of  apples,  and  more  especially  when  they  are 
beaten  or  gronnd  to  mikt  dder.    Wett. 
APPLE-GRAY.    Dapple  grey. 

His  head  was  trouMed  in  such  a  bad  pUgfat* 

As  though  his  eyes  were  ajylsgiwy/ 
And  if  good  learning  he  had  not  tooke» 
He  wod  a  east  hfanselfe  away. 

Tkt  King  mnd  a  Poon  North0me  Man,  1640. 

APPLE-HOGUN.  An  apple  tomoYer.  Stifoik. 
It  is  also  caUed  an  apple-jack,  and  is  made  by 
folding  sliced  apples  with  sugar  in  a  coarse 
cnist,  and  baking  them  withont  a  pan. 

APPLE-JOHN.  A  kind  of  apple,  not  ripe  till 
late  in  the  season,  and  considered  in  perfec- 
tion when  shrirdled  and  withered.  See 
Shakespeare's  2  Henry  lY.  it  4,  where  it  is 
stated  that  Falstaff  could  not  *' endure  an 
tfipk-Jakm.'*  The  term  is  still  in  use  in  the 
eastcm  counties,  althou^  Forby  thinks  it  pos- 
sible the  same  rariety  of  fruit  may  not  have 
been  retained. 


APPLE-MOISE.  CSder.  Hnloet,  hi  his  Aboe- 
darium,  1552,  translates  it  bjpomachtm.  See 
also  the  Catalogue  of  Donee's  Printed  Books, 
p.  309,  where  the  word  is  wrongly  printed.  In 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13,  we  hare  appmlmoee, 
which  appears  to  hare  been  senred  up  at  table 
as  a  dish,  consisting  of  the  apples  themsehras 
after  they  had  been  pressed,  and  seasoned  with 
spices.  See  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  16; 
Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  42,  96, 103. 
APPLEN.    Apples. 

Upe  the  hcste  bowe  tneye  arptm  he  sey« 

JM.  Gloiie.  p.  fSa. 
APPLE-PEAR.  A  kind  of  pear,  mentioned  in 
Higins'  adi^tation  of  Junius'  Nomendator, 
p.  99.  It  seems  to  be  the  tankard  pear. 
APPLE-PIE-ORDER.  Anything  in  very  great 
order.  An  tg^pte-pie^bed  furnishes  an  artide 
forGrose.  It  is  madesomewhat  in  the  finhion  of 
an  ^yple-tumoTcr,  the  sheets  being  so  doubled 
as  to  prevent  any  one  from  getting  at  his  length 
between  them ;  a  common  tnck  in  schools. 
APPLES-OF-LOVE.  The  fhiit  of  some  foreip 
herb,  said  to  be  a  stimulus  for  the  tenoer 
passion.  Skinner  says  they  ut/hiehu  $olmU 
etifmtdam  pertffrM  f  that  is,  the  fruit  of  some 
foreign  species  of  nightshade. 
APPLE-SQUIRK  This  word  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  several  senses.  An  apple-squire 
was  akept  gaIlant,andalM>  aperson  who  waited 
on  a  woman  of  bad  character.  In  the  Dehnan 
of  London,  1608,  we  are  told  the  apple-squire 
was  the  person  "  to  fetch  in  the  wine."  The 
term  was  often  applied  to  a  pimp.  Miege 
translates  it,  un  gratier  eeuper  de  dame. 
See  Middleton's  Works,  iiL  232;  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  CueiUeurf  Florio,  in  v.  GuaUrof  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  ii  332 ;  Hall's  Satbes,L  2; 
Doddey's  Old  Plays,  xL  284. 

His  little  lackey,  a  proper  yoog  mpfU  mitir^,  called 
Pandanu,  whiche  carrieth  thekeye  of  his  chamber 
with  hym.  BulUnft  Dialogs,  WJ9,  p.  8. 

Jppl9  JgnrsTj^  entyoers,  and  raTyisheis, 
These  to  our  plaoe  have  dayly  herbegecs. 

Utttrmm*€  Pop,  Poti,  ii.  89. 

Such  staUb  the  diveU  did  not  tast,  only  one  little 

hellhound,  a  crooie  of  myne,  and  one  of  St.  George's 

ajp/s  fqwirst.  US.  Bodl.  90. 

APPLE-STUCKLIN.  An  apple-tumover.  Hamii. 
In  Norfolk  it  is  caOed  an  apple-twdin. 

APPLE-TERRE«  An  apple  orchard.  This  word 
was  formerly  used  in  Sussex,  but  seems  to  be 
now  obsolete.  Huloet,  in  his  Abcedarium, 
1552,  gives  (qtple^ard  in  the  same  sense.  In 
Devonshire,  they  have  a  curious  custom  at 
Christmas  of  firine  powder  at  apple  trees  and 
singing  lays  round  them  to  make  them  more 
fruitfid.  Brand  mentions  other  customs  of 
the  same  kind. 

APPLIABLE.    Capable  of  being  applied. 

And  therto  many  of  the  omtrye  of  Kent  were  as- 

sentynge,  and  cam  with  theyr  good  wills*  as  people 

redy  to  be  •ppliabl^  to  sudie  leditiotts  comroodoiis. 

Arrhali^ Edward ir,  p.as. 

APPLIANCE.  An  application ;  a  remedy  rapUed 
to  cure  a  disease.  See  how  it  is  ined  in  2 
Henry  IV.  iii,  1 
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^PLIMENT.    ApplictdoiL    Jne.  Dr. 
APPLOT.    To  plot ;  to  oontriTC     Tayhr, 
APPLY.    To  take  a  certain  course ;  to  ply.    A 
nautical  term.  {Lat)    Shakespeare  uses  it  in 
the  sense  to  i^pfy  ^^*  "i  Tarn.  Shrew,  L  1. 

With  Um  nextc  flodd,  which  woold  be  aboute  foure 

of  the  dock  Id  the  morayng,  we  enteod,  Ood  willing, 

toffPdw  towardee  Dover.  8tvt0  Puptrt,  1.  816. 

APPO.    An  apple.    Cheth. 

APPOAST.  Tosabom.  Mhuheu,  SeeCotgrave, 

in  V.  Appottit  A9$(u»bi. 
APPOINT.  To  impute.  Shakespeare,  2  Hen.  IV. 
iv.  1,  has  it  in  the  sense  of  to  arm,  to  furnish 
with  implements  of  war;  and  appotntmenit 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  It.  5,  preparation. 

If  enye  of  theise  wants  be  in  me,  I  beseeche  your 
lordshlpp  appaittt  them  to  my  extreme  state,  more 
greerout  then  disease;  more  unquiet  then  pryson ; 
more  troblesome  to  me  then  a  pidnAil  deathe. 

Hmrimgton't  ff^gm  Jntiqum,  i.  48. 
APPON.  Upon.  SeeAporu   The  Thornton  MS. 
constantly  uses  this  orthography,  and  it  occurs 
in  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  2. 
APPONE.    To  dispute  with.    So  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  by  Plorio,  in 
V.  AppottOt  though  the  Latin  iqfponere  means 
to  pawn,  to  pledge. 
APPOSAYLE.    Question;  enquiry. 

Whan  he  went  out  his  enmies  to  assayle. 
Made  unto  her  this  uncouth  oytpMcvto. 

BoeHatt  b.  ▼.  c.  82 
Madame,  your  appotdle  is  wele  inferrid. 

Sktlton's  Works,  1.  367* 

APPOSE.  To  raise  questions ;  to  object ;  to  dis- 
pute with.  (A.'N,)  It  was  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  oppote^  as  in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  L 
f.  66, "  I  wyl  not  be  appotyd^  nolo  mihi  opp<mi;** 
and  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13.  See  also  Prompt 
Parv.  p.  144  ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  7179, 15831 ; 
Skdton's  Works,  L  321 ;  Middleton's  Works, 
L304. 

Tho  the  poeple  hym  appo$ed« 
With  a  peny  in  the  temple. 

Pier*  Ptoughman,  p.  18. 
APPOSICION.    Annexation  of  substantiyes. 

But  this  yonge  diUdryne  that  gone  to  the  soole 

have  in  here  Donetethisquestione,  howmanythlnges 

fUlen  to  appoHeionf  Ande  it  isanswerlde,  that  case 

alle  only  that  Is  alUle.       Qfta  Rtimanorum,  p.  478. 

APPOSITEES.    Antipodes. 

For  alle  the  parties  of  see  and  of  lond  han  here 
apposUeet,  habltables  or  trepassables,  and  the!  of  this 
half  and  bejond  half.     MaundevUe's  Trav^,  p.  188. 

APPREHENSION.   According  to  its  literal  im- 
port,  means  laying  hold  of,  or  catching,  as  we 
still  use  it  applied  to  offenders  against  the  law. 
Thus  in  Harrison's  description  of  the  peari- 
muscle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  frequently 
found  in  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  the  manner 
of  apprehention  is  likewise  mentioned.    In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  171,  it  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  imagination, 
APPREHENSIVE.    Of  quick  conception ;  per- 
ceptive. 
I  fly  unseen,  as  durmert  in  a  mist. 
Grateful  reTenge,  whose  sharp-sweet  relist  fats 
My  appr9h«n9ioe  souL         Tfce  Tnu  Trufumt,  lU.  8. 


My  father  oft  would  i 

Your  worth  and  ▼irtnct  and,  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  opfreAeiwivtf,  I  did  thlnt 
To  see  the  man  so  prals'd. 

Bmmmont  and  FUtehtr,  i.  808. 

APPRSIFFB.    Contrivance.  (fV.) 

This  good  king,  by  witte  of  such  affpref^, 
Kept  his  marchants  and  the  sea  fhim  misdiiefe. 
HaJtlugft  NmvigmHom,  U»,  U  IM. 

APPRENTICE-AT-LAW.  AcounseUor,theiiext 
in  rank  under  a  setjeant 
He  speaks  like  master  Practice,  oae  that  It 
The  child  of  a  professkm  he  is  TOW*d  to. 
And  serTant  to  the  study  he  hath  taken, 
A  pure  appr^ntiee-^t^w  I 

Ben  Jotucn*9  Magnttie  Ladg,  IU.8. 
APPRENTICE.HOOD.    Apprenticeship. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apyrwifif  hmtd. 

RUhani  11.  L  S. 

APPRESSED.    Oppressed. 

Trowth  and  pore  men  ben  appnsMd, 
And  myscheff  is  nothyng  redressed. 

JB;rcerpe.His«.p.880. 
APPREST.    Preparation.    (/V.) 

Seen  the  said  man's  declaration,  and  my  salde 
Lorde  Admyralles  declaration,  that  there  Is  no 
apprett  of  any  ships  in  Spayne  to  any  purpose  to  be 
regarded.  atatt  P^ptrt,  I.  fiM. 

All  the  winter  following  Vespasian  late  at  Yorke, 
making  his  appretU  against  the  next  spring  to  go 
against  the  Scots  and  Plots. 

HoUnOud,  HUt.  aeot,  p.  48. 
APPRINZE.    Capture. 

I  mean  not  now  th*  appHntt  of  Pueell  Jone. 

Mimur  ybr  Magistrate,  ed.  1610,  p.  Ml. 

APPRISE.  Learning.  (A.-N,) 
For  slouthe  Is  erer  to  despise, 
Whiche  In  deedeyne  hath  alle  apprise. 

GHcar,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  184.  f.  118. 

APPROACHER.    One  who  approaches  or  draws 

near.    See  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
APPROBATE.  Approved ;  celebrated.    In  MS. 
Ashmole  59,  f.  35,  mention  is  made  of  a  ballad 
**  by  that  tgaproiate  poete  Lidegate,  the  Munk 
of  Burye."    Ct  MS.  Addit  5467,  flf.  71,  86. 

Haryng  perfect  confidence  and  sure  hope  In  the 
approbate  fldelltle  and  coostaunt  Integrltie  whidie  I 
have  ever  experimented.  Halt,  Edward  IV.  f.  60. 
Nowe  yf  she  refuse  In  the  deliveraunce  of  hym  to 
^lowe  the  wisdorae  of  theim,  whose  wisdome  sh« 
knoweth.  whose  ajrprotefe  fldelltee  she  trusteth.  It 
iseasyeto  perceave  thatfkowardnesselettethher,  and 
not  feare.  Sapp.  to  Hardpng,  f.  48. 

APPROBATION.  (1)  Proof;  approval 
—  How  many,  now  In  health. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  In  apprebaOem 
Of  what  your  revertnee  shall  Indta  us  to. 

Henrp  T,  L  8. 
(2)  Noviciate. 

This  day  my  sister  should  the  doUlar  enter* 
And  there  receive  her  st^protaffofi. 

Jfeae./lr  Jr«M.I.S. 
APPROCHEMENT.    Approach. 

The  Frenchmen  whiche  were  scace  up,  and  thou^t 

of  nothyng  lesse  then  of  thys  sodayn  approehement, 

some  rose  out  of  their  beddes  in  their  shertes,  and 

lepte  over  the  waUes.  HaU,  Henrp  VI.  f.  81. 

APPROMENT.    ApiMTOvement  ? 

If  It  iHease  you  to  asslgneme,  send  me  wmd  what 
increseand  a/vremeitf  ye  wyll  gyve,  and  I  wyU  applle 
my  mynd  and  service  to  your  pleasure  and  wele. 

Plumpton  Cmrespendemce,  p.  88. 
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APPROMPT.   To  prompt.    Bmhmi. 
APPROOF.    Approbation. 

So  hit  iffprtM/ Ihret  not  In't  epitephf 
Ai  in  your  royal  ipwch. 

jir*  WM  thai  AMf«  wm»  i.  8. 
APPROPER.  Toqypropritte.  SeeSirT.More't 
Worket,  p.  428 ;  Mannderile's  TrardB,  p.  35. 
Wfthooten  hb  awvn  joyn  let  and  mare. 
That  tin  hkudf  tan  be  ifffroprifwf  thare. 

jrs.  Horl.  4196,  f.  857. 
MIghte  ea  uppfophiU  to  Oodd  the  Fadlw ;  wyidoiM 
to  God  the  Soae  t  gudnet  to  Ood  the  Haly  Oatte. 

jr&  Ub^eotH  A.  i.  17,  f.  190. 

APPROPINQUB.   To  approach.  {Lot,) 
The  knotted  blood  wfthln  my  bote. 
That  from  my  wounded  body  flowi. 
With  mortal  critit  doth  portend 
My  dayt  to  ajyrty iwtiit  an  end. 

HiMUarat,  1.111.090. 

APPROVE.    To  justify;  to  make  good;  toes- 
tablish;  to  prove.  See  Baanmoiit  and  Fletcher, 
iL  384  ;  M.of  Ven.iiL2;TwoOent  of  V.T.4. 
APPROVER.    An  informer.    (A.'N,)    A  per- 
son who  had  the  letting  of  the  long's  de- 
mesnes in  small  manors  to  the  hest  advantage 
was  likewise  called  an  tqtprwer, 
Thit  false  theef,  thit  lompaour,  quod  the  firere. 
Had  alway  baudet  redy  to  hU  hond» 
At  any  hauke  to  lure  In  Eoglelond* 
That  told  him  aU  the  lecree  that  they  knewe. 
For  hlr  acquaintance  wat  not  come  of  newe ; 
They  weren  hit  apfnmn  priTely. 

ChoMCtrt  Gufif.  r.  0B88. 

APPU6NANT.    Quarrelsome.    {Lai.) 
APPULLB.    An  apple.    This  is  the  form  of  the 
word  in  Manndevile's  Travels,  p.  9;  Chron. 
VDodon,  p.  25.    It  is  also  retidned  in  the  an- 
cient dish  caUed  appulmoy. 
APPUTED.    Suppcnted.    Skmntr, 
A-PRATSUT.    Pndsed.    The  Douce  MS.  reads 

jrr^nafd^  andthe  Lincoln  MS.  omits  the  line. 
Unr  kerchcfet  were  enrioote,  with  mony  a  proud  prene ; 
Hbz  cspard  waa  •■^imI  with  prinoea  of  myjte. 

Jlofctn**  JtoMMNiett,  p.  14. 

APRES.  In  the  inventory  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe's 
goods,  printed  in  the  Archfeologia,  xxL  263, 
occurs  the  entry,  **  j.  cover  of  ajprt%  lynyd  vrith 
lynen  dothe.''  Mr.  Amyot  conjectures  boat'M 
Mtm,  and  Douce  supposes  it  to  be  doth  of 
YjprtM  in  Randers,  famous  for  its  wooUen 
manufacture. 
APRICATB.    To  bask  in  the  sun.    {Lai,) 

Hb  lordthip  wat  wont  to  recreate  hlmtelf  In  thlt 
place  to  cpHosM  and  contemplate,  and  hit  little  dog 
with  hhn.        Aubre^g  WUtM»  MS,  tUtyai  Am.  p.  S50i 
APRICOCK.    An  apricot     Weat, 

Hop  In  hit  walkt,  and  gambd  in  hit  eyet  t 
Feed  him  with  m/iHeoekt  and  dewberrlet. 

AmdB.  Nighft  Dnam,  lU.  L 

APRIL.  R^  has  the  proverb,  <<  April— bor- 
rows three  days  of  March,  and  th^  are-ilL" 
April  is  pronounced  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
last  syllable,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  jingling 
rhyme  vrith  UL  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  iL  25. 
The  wedding-day  is  sometimes  satirically  caUed 
ApnUdayy  in  allusion  to  the  common  custom 
of  making  fools  on  the  1st  of  ApriL  In  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iiL  2,  the  Host  of  the 
Garter,  speaking  of  Fenton,  says,  *'  he  smells 


April    and   May;'*    that  is,  <tf  ytmth  and 
courtship. 
APRIL-GOWK.    An  April  fooL    North, 
APRILLED.    Applied  to  beer  or  milk  which  has 
turned,  or  is  beginning  to  turn,  sour :  also 
metaphorically  to  a  person  whose  temper  has 
been  discomposed.    Jkwm, 
APRINE.  According  to  Horman,  **  swyne  vrode 
for  love  groyneth,  and  let  passe  from  Uiem  a 
poyson  called  tqiriM,*'     See  Prompt  Panr. 
p.  218. 
APRISB.  (1)  Learning.    (^.-iV:) 
Craffce  or  onttier  queyntyte^ 
But  fordeddytt  hyt  eyrtee. 

MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.  96. 
And  that  he  wote  of  good  oprU, 
To  teche  it  foith  for  tuche  emprlte. 

Gawtr,  MS.  Soe.  JnHq,  194,  f.  98. 
But  of  hir  ccurt  in  tondry  wite. 
After  the  aoole  of  hir  epHse. 

Ooum^MS,  Bo4i.9H, 

(2)  An  enterprise ;  an  adventure.   {A^N^ 
Sithin  alle  the  loce  in  the  lite. 
Thou  ichalle  tyne  thine  apHn, 

Hti^mm**  ttomamem,  p.  86. 
Ac  ylf  thou  IcTett  hire  letfaig. 
Than  the  Ctllo  a  wane  aprtm. 
At  dede  to  that  aide  wiie.      Avfn  *«•»,  1941. 
APRON.    The  caul  of  a  hog.  Batt,    The  term 
is  more  usually  applied  to  the  fikt  skinny  cover- 
ing of  the  belty  of  a  dude  or  goose. 
APRON-MAN.  Avraiter.  Cf.  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
We  had  the  talute  of  welcome,  gentlemen,  pre- 
aeotly:    Wilt  please  ye  see  a  chamber  ?    It  wat  our 
pleature,  at  we  antwered  the  mprtm-mam,  to  tee,  or 
be  Tery  neare  the  roome  where  all  that  nolte  waa. 
Rowlt^t  Smrth  far  M<m»y,  1609. 
APROVE.    To  prove. 

Y  lelghe  It  meself  for  tothe. 
And  wil  apro99  bifom  hem  bothe. 
That  thai  can  nought  lay  nay. 

AmU  tmd  Jmihmn,  809. 

APS.  The  asp,  or  aspen  tree.  Somik  and  Wett, 
The  adjective  iguen  is  also  used.  There  is  a 
fsrm  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  called  Jpw. 

APT.  To  adapt ;  to  fit.  See  Mr.  Cunningham's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  101,  **  tqttmgt  preparing, 
furnishing,  and  setting  fourUi  of  divers  plaies 
orshowes  of  histories.'' 

APTES.  Skinner  proposes  to  read  tqttitMdeM  in 
the  following  passage : 

Thai  ban  at  well  dlTen  aptea,  and  divert  miner 
utynget,  and  thOk  apiu  mowen  in  will  ben  cleped 
aAcdoDt*  Chaueer,  mL  Vrry,  p.  SI7. 

APTLY.    Openly.    See  Weber's  glossary  to  the 
Battle  of  Floddon  Field,  p.  235.    Perhi^  vre 
should  read  tqtertly. 
APTYDE.    Appetite. 

And  lo  make  her  tnth  wyth  gay  attyrit. 
She  tparith  no  oott  to  yef  men  aptifdt, 

MS,  laud  416,  f.  64. 
APURT.  Impertinent.  Somenet,  IntheExmoor 
glossary  it  is  explained,  **  sullen,  disdainfully 
silent,  with  a  glouting  look." 
APTES.    Apes. 

Alto  fatt  ate  he  myght  fSue, 
Pore  berryt  and  of^ts  that  ther  were, 
Lett  they  wold  hym  byght. 

Torrmt  e/  PortngtU,  p.  96. 
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APTGHTB.  RetdOy. 

And  with  ther  twyrdys  •PVg^i*, 
lUd«  bur  a  logg«  with  bowei. 

MS,  Omls6.  Ft.  11.  38,  i:  liO. 

APYUM.    Parsley.    See  an  old  receipt  in  an 

andent  medieal  MS.  at  Lmcoln,  t  285. 
AQUA-ACUTA.  A  compoeitioii  made  of  tartaric 
and  other  adds,  formerly  used  for  cleaning  ar- 
moor.     A  receipt  for  it  is  given  in  an  early 
medical  MS.  at  MiddlehilL 
AQUABOB.  Anidde.  Kent.   Grose  gives  this 
wOTd,  wfaidi  seems  to  be  a  strange  compound 
of  the  Latin  langoage  andthe  proviwdal  dialect 
A-QUAKB.  To  tremble. 

57f  he  hadd«  slept,  hym  naded  awaka  i 
5yf  he  were  wakyog,  ha  thulde  «-««•*«. 

JK8illarl.X701,  tftS. 
AQUAL.    EqoaL    North. 
AQUAPATTS.  An  andent  dish,  the  receipt  for 

which  is  giyen  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  41. 
AQU  AT.    Sitting  on  the  houghs.    Somenet, 
AQUATIL,    Inhabiting  the  water.    Howell,  in 
his  Lexicon,  explains  a  crocodile  to  be  *'  a  Idnd 
of  amphibolous  cretore,  partly  agtiatil,  partly 
terrestriaL"   (Lat.) 
AQUATORIES.    Watery  places. 

Thaetrologier  of  heoe  mfuaitHm, 
With  thattichOmi  to  take  thaaceDdent. 

MS,  JMhmoU  50,  t  18. 

AQUA-YIT^    Several  old  recdpts  for  making 
aqna-TitSB  are  given  in  Donee's  Illnstrations, 
i.  68-70,  where  the  exact  nature  of  it  may  be 
seen.    Irish  aqna-vit«  yru  usquebaugh,  but 
brandy  was  a  later  introduction,  nor  has  the 
latter  term  been  found  earlier  than  1671. 
According  to  Naies,  it  vhm  formeriy  in  use  as 
a  general  term  for  ardent  spirits,  and  Ben 
Jonson  terms  a  seller  of  drams  an  **  aqua-vitae 
man.''   See  the  Alchemist,  L 1 ;  Cunningham's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  146 ;  ^tts,  Pitt^  and 
Fuides,  1595,  p.  128. 
AQUBIGHT.    Shook;  trembled.   (^..&) 
His  fet  In  the  ttiropet  ha  ttrelght. 
The  itliop  to-hent,  the  hors  aqueight. 

Arthour  and  Mtrtin,  p.  ISl. 
The  gleumen  uieden  her  tunge; 
The  wode  aqutlghttt  lo  hy  lunge. 

KifngAtUtumiert  58S7. 
AQUEINTABLE.    Easy  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Wherefore  he  wise  and  aq^niable, 
Oodelie  of  worde  and  reiooahle, 
Bothe  to  leise  and  eke  to  mare. 

Aom.  qfth0R0§e,  8213. 

AQUELLEN.  TokOl;  todestroy;  to  subdue. 
(J.'S.)  See  Kyng  Horn,  881 ;  Richard  Goer 
de  Lbn,  2569 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  2758 ;  Ritson's 
Andent  Songs,  p.  21. 

And  her  grtf  anon  hem  teld, 
Hou  Fortiger  her  king  offiMld. 

Jrthowr  and  MtHin,  p.  16. 
And  ceyd  him,  lO  Ich  to-fore  teld, 
Hou  the  Paient  his  folk  aquM.       IMd,  p.  871. 
And  gif  y  tdial  be  thtu  aguttd, 
Thurch  strong  hete  in  the  feld. 
It  were  ogain  the  skllle. 

Off  of  Wan9ik€,  p.  383. 


AQUBNCH.  To  quendi,  applied  to  dthertfaurst 
or  hunger ;  to  destroy.    See  Jquej^nt. 
Nothing  he  ne  fonnde  in  al  the  nijte, 
Wer-mkle  his  hooger  agutnehe  miitte. 

JUUf.  JmHq.  U.  874. 
Er  thou  vane  of  thl  bench, 
Thi  jemie  aqutneh,         MS,  Jrmmdet  37,  f.  51. 
And  thus  fordoth  hem  lyf  and  lyme. 
And  to  aqttmt€h0th  al  here  renyme. 

MS.  Jddit.  10098,  t  30. 
AQUETONS.    An  acquittance. 
Of  the  resayrer  speke  wylle  I, 
That  flsrmys  lesaytys  wyttorly ;' 
Of  graynys  and  honl  aqmtiomi  makes. 


Sexpons  therfoce  to  feys  he  takes. 

Mfc»<iraif«Hp»,p.8S. 
AQUETNT.    (1)    Qnendied  vnth  water ;  de- 
stroyed.  See  Sevyn  Sages,  1991 ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
iL229.   (^.-A) 

As  hi  stoda  mid  here  li}tt 

As  me  doth  5tit  nou. 

Here  lijt  etiMinilcoTeral, 

Here  nonnoste  hou.       Jg.  (gnotsd  Jm  Bomtkmr,) 

Ac  that  tut  aqu4^ni«  son^ 

And  ne  myjte  here  hrenne  nojt. 

MS,  cur.  IVte.  0am.  37. 
(2)  Acquainted. 

Therfore  toke  he  bapteme  feyntc. 
To  be  with  Fhelip  so  aqtuimt, 

Cunor  Mundl»  MS,  CM.  Trim.  CmUA.  t,  119. 
Heo  desirlth  nothyng  more. 
Than  to  beo  to  you  aqw^imt. 

Kintg  ^ittnmdtr,  7806. 
It  Is  so  marvellous  and  quaint. 
With  suche  love  be  no  more  aqflitimt, 

R»m.qfth0  Rm,  3800. 
AQUILITT.   Agility.  Rorio  translates  alleitire, 
« to  make  nimble,  slie,  or  quiche,  or  digfat  with 
aguilUieJ* 
AQUITE.  (1)  To  acquH. 

Ood  wlte  in  o  dai  wan  It  aqmU^d  be. 

Rob.  Ohme.  p.  335. 
I  wol  the  of  thy  troathe  agmka, 

Oowtr,  MS,  Soe,  JiUiq.  134,  f.  48. 
Of  prisoun  shal  thou  be  take  away. 
And  ben  aquit  bilbre  Justise. 

CWrsor  Mundi,  MS.  CoO,  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  88. 

(2)  Requited. 

But  how  it  was  to  hire  o^vlfe. 
The  remembraunoe  dwelleth  5it. 

Gawer,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  t  133. 
He  wole  aqw^te  us  ryth  wde  oure  mede. 
And  I  have  lyiens  for  to  do. 

Cwtntrp  ifytteriM,  p.  333. 

(3)  To  pay  for.  (A.~N.) 

Or  if  his  winning  be  so  Ute, 
That  his  hdwur  wlU  not  aqtiUo 
Sufflciauntly  al  his  living. 
Yet  may  he  go  his  brede  begging. 

Romatmi  tfthaRooo,  6748. 
AQUOINTE.    Acquainted. 
And  he  wasofiiolMltfmuche  to  thequeneof  Fraunce, 
And  somdel  to  much*,  as  me  wende,  so  that  In  som 
thing  [king. 

The  quene  lovede,  u  me  wende,  more  him  than  the 
Rob,  Oioue.  p.  405. 
I  trust  we  shalbe  better  aquo^nt. 
And  I  shaUe  stande  better  yn  your  grace. 

JfS.  Rott^  C.  868. 

AQUOT.    Gloyed ;  vreary  with  eating.    Dewm. 

"  Chave  eat  so  mudi  cham  quit  aquoi**  i.  e. 
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I  cm  est  no  more,  I  haye  eaten  so  much  that 
I  am  doyed.    Ray  gives  this  example  in  his 
Bn^ish  words,  1674,  p.  80. 
AQUOY.    Coy;  shy. 

With  Uut  ihe  knit  her  brows. 

And  looklqg  all  ofway. 
Quoth  ihe.  What  ihonld  I  havt  to  do 

With  MiypwBtScaboy?  OMrfv  A«niw«ff,MPr. 
AQUTTBD.    Quitted ;  made  to  quit. 
Y  am  of  Paico  daaehaigld, 
or  Made,  and  of  Awyre  a««cytf«(. 

Kj/mg  Mimitmitr,  8889. 
AB.  (1)  Ascar;  apodonark.  This  word  is  ez- 
tremdy  common  in  the  North  of  Eng^d.  In 
MS.  Bib.  Big.  17C.  zviL  t  40,  written  in  the 
North  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, we  have  "  cicatrix,  «r  or  wond.'* 

(2)  An  oar. 

And  grop  an  «r  that  wai  ftd  god, 

Lep  to  the  don  lo  he  wore  wod.  BmfieUk,  177*. 

(3)  Or.  See  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  83.  Hearne  gives 
mr  the  meanings, «  as,  after,  before,  ere,  tiU." 
See  OkM8.to  Bob.Glonc  p.  617. 

For  them  had  no  man  dere, 
Rediear  pore  wcthyr  they  were. 

They  ded  ever  ryght.  Sbr  CUgm,  86. 

(4)  Before. 

Al  thit  world,  mt  thla  hook  Mynne, 
With  Cristkhelpe  I  ahal  OTer-rynne. 

Cmnat  MwfM,  MS.  CoU,  Trim,  Cantab,  f.  X. 
Ahottte  mydnyght,  or  the  day. 
Whiles  he  made  ooojuryng, 
Schco  MW  fleo,  in  hire  metyng. 
Hire  thought  a  dragon  adoun  lyght ; 
To  hire  chaumbre  he  made  hit  flyght. 

K^ng  JHmunder,  844. 
ABACB.   To  draw  away  by  force.  {A.-N.)  Skin- 
Her  also  gives  it  the  sense  of  enue.    See  Har- 
rington's Nngn  AntiqnsB,  i  47;  Bom.  of  the 
Bote,  1752. 
And  in  hire  awongh  to  ladly  holdeth  the 
Hire  diUdrcn  two,  whan  the  gan  hem  cmbraee, 
Tlwt  with  gretaldght  and  gret  difflcoltee 
The  children  ftomhire  arm  they  gan  ormce. 

Ckmueer,  Cant,  T.  8979. 

ABACH.  The  herb  orach.  Mintheu,  Pslsgrave, 
H8,hasara^,q.T.;  and  a  much  earlier  form 
occurs  in  a  list  of  plants  in  MS.  HarL  978, 


ABADDB.    Bxi^ained.     Compare  the  printed 
edition  of  1532,  t  4. 

This  waa  the  awevMi  whlcbe  he  liadde. 
That  Danielle  anooe  oredde. 

Gotper,  M8.  Soc  Anttq.  184,  f.  84. 

ABAFE.  A  kind  of  predoos  stone. 
Hlr  paytralle  was  of  a  riaUe  f^ne, 
Hir  cropnr  was  oianjU. 

MM.  CamUib.  Pf.  ▼.  48,  f  IW. 

ABAfTE.  Stmck;  smote. 
That  peple  leyde  than, 
Thyi  ya  fend  Satan, 

That  mankende  wyll  foiftfe. 
For  wham  Lybcatnif  t^r^/^9, 
Alter  hys  fcnte  drawghte 
Healepforerermare.     Ufbmm  DUcmut,  1139. 
ABAOB.    The  herb  orach.    Prompt  Part, 
ABAGED.    Enraged.    {J^N.) 

And  whanne  he  had  eten  hit,  he  twalle  mo  tyl  he 
htaet,  and  there  aire  Patryce  felle  doon  todeiily  deede 


sn.  Thcnne  ertry  knyghte  lepte  flrrnn 
the  bord  ashamed  and  mragtd,  for  wrathe  nyglie  oute 
of  her  wyttei.  Morta  ^Jrthur,  ii.  381. 

ABAIN.  A  spider.  According  to  Bay  this  is 
the  name  given  in  Northamptonshire  to  the 
larger  kind  of  spiders,  but  he  also  gives  its  more 
general  meaning  in  his  North  comitry  words. 
Aran-web  is  a  cobweb  in  Northumberland. 
jtrtmffe  is  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  Prompt 
Parv.  p.  14.  Deiham,  as  quoted  by  Bichard- 
son,  uses  the  word  araii«ot(t. 
Sweep  th'crreiw  down,  till  all  be  dean,  ncer  lio. 
Bis  hel  leank  all  agye  when  he  comes  in. 

YorlUkirt  Dialogue,  1697,  p.  fiO. 

ABAISE.  To  raise.    See  the  example  from  the 
arrival  of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  23,  quoted  under 
Arrtdy;  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  54,  85,  432,  436. 
Swych  men  eriyiMfi  haner 
Aiens  holy  cherches  power. 

Jf^.  Hart.  1701,  f.  61. 
Anon  the  boMhop  bad  ihe  ihuld  not  tary. 
But  to  areif$9  the  bagge  and  make  bym  cary. 

MS.  Lmd.  416,  f.  1. 

ABANEE.    A  spider. 

And  )if  )e  fynde  that  the  ttramae  haTe  y-maad 
hure  web  by  the  myddel  of  hem,  it  ii  a  tolcene  that 
It  is  of  no  long  while,  or  at  the  leett  it  is  of  the  myd- 
del oTemone  of  the  day  by  fore.  MS.  Bodt.  M8. 
A-BANKE.    In  a  rank;  in  arow. 

The  day  ia  eome;  Uie  pretty  dames. 

Which  be  so  Aree  and  f^anke. 
Do  go  so  sagdy  on  the  way. 
By  two  and  two  e-rofi^r. 

Ga(/Wdo  and  Bernards,  1576. 
ABAPB.    Quickly.    (Lat) 

Over  theo  taUe  he  leop  mmpt, 

Kifng  jaUawndmrt  4S89. 
ABAS.    (1)  Arose. 

Or  I  fh>  the  bord  ores. 
Of  my  frend  betrayd  y  was. 

MS.  MiU.  11867,  f.  01. 

(2)  Arrows. 

Bomen  Uckarte  uppone  the  bent 
With  ther  browd  orw  deare.  CSIesy  OtuM. 

ABATE.    To  rate;  to  scold ;  to  correct  {A.-S.) 
And  foule  y-rebulMd, 
And  a-mfid  of  ridie  men 
That  ruthe  is  to  here. 

Hsrs  FloMglkiiMni,  p.  S83. 

ABAUOHT.  Seized ;  taken  away  by  force.  From 
Areehe,  q.v.  See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  895 ;  Kyng  of 
Tars,  1096.  It  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of 
Miruei,  or  seized  by  the  weqwn ;  and  reached^ 
as  in  the  third  example.  (A.-S.) 
Right  bifor  the  doukes  fet, 
0^  «reiV*<  him  with  a  staf  gret. 

G^  ^  Wmnoika,  p.  996. 
AI  that  ever  his  ax  mramght, 
Smcrtlkh  his  deth  he  luight. 

MS.  Jnmd.  CoU.  Arm.  68,  f.  961. 
Criste  wroufte  first  and  after  taufte. 
So  that  the  dede  his  worde  orawiM. 

OOMW,  MS.  SocAntiq.  184,  f.  186. 
Floriee  the  ring  here  armiyt. 
And  he  him  ajen  hit  ttreauft. 

FtoHee  and  BUutdk^fhur^  717* 
So  stnme  strokes  thay  o-rojfe, 
Eyther  tU  other  the  whyle.    MS.  AshmoU  39. 
A-BAWE.    In  a  row. 
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Thar  naa  man  that  ther  neye  come. 
That  hene  WM  to-corwen  mon 
So  griteliehe  be  the  englns. 
For  to  lie  the  SaitaxiiMS 
Inleh  half  y-eett  o-rew*. 

Or  ^  WarwOn,  p.  185. 
And  dede  him  tuteknely  o-rotM, 
And  almost  hadde  him  y-tlawe. 

Jrth»vr  a$ui  Merlin,  p.  834. 

ABAWIS.    Arrows. 

Theyr  hoked  amwtt  dothe  erer  bakward  flee. 

I^dgaU^*  Minor  Poemt,  p.  171. 

ARAYE.  (1)    Order.     (^.-iST.) 

The  time  of  underneof  the  same  day 
Approcheth,  that  thia  wedding  shulde  be. 
And  all  the  paleit  put  was  in  arroff. 
Both  halle  and  chambrcs  eelie  in  his  degree. 

Ch»u€tr,  Cant.  T,  8138. 

(2)  Equipage.   «  Man  of  aray/'  a  king. 

Y  have  wetyn,  syth  y  was  man  of  eray. 
He  hath  ilayne  ayxty  on  a  day. 

M8,  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  85. 
And  to  the  peplee  erea  all  and  lome 
*    Was  coath  eke,  that  a  newe  markisesie 

He  with  him  brooght,  in  twlche  pomp  and  richeme. 
That  nevtr  was  dier  teen  with  mannei  eye 
So  noble  amif  in  al  West  Lumbardie. 

ChMieer,  Cat^,  T,  8881. 

(3)  Clothing. 

Som  saiden,  women  loven  best  richesse, 
Som  saiden  honour,  som  saiden  Jolinesse, 
Som  ridie  arra^,  som  saiden  lust  a^bedde,  " 
And  oft  time  to  be  widewe  and  to  be  wedde. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  6500. 

(4)  Situation. 

Thou  standest  yet,  quod  she,  in  swiche  arrmg. 
That  of  thy  llf  yet  hast  thou  no  teurelee. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T,  6184. 

(5)  To  dress. 

Whan  that  the  firste  cock  hath  crowe  anon. 
Up  rlst  this  joly  lorer  Absolon, 
And  him  arajfeth  gay  at  point  devise. 

Otaueer,  Cant,  T.  3689. 

(6)  To  dispose ;  to  afflict.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
8837 ;  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  40 ;  Skdton's 
Works,  ii  197.  Horman  applies  the  word  to 
iUness, — **  he  was  sore  oray^f  with  sycknesse." 
In  the  Morte  d*Arthur,  iL  374-5,  it  seems  to 
be  a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of  disorder,  tu- 
mult; and  Bir.  Dyce  gives  quotations  from 
Reynard  the  Fox,  in  which  it  occurs  as  a  verb 
in  a  similar  signification.  In  Maundevile's 
Travels,  p.  214,  it  means  to  prepare,  to  arrange. 

ARAYNED.    Tied  up. 

And  thenne  he  alyghte  doune,  and  aroifned  his 
bors  on  the  brydel,  and  bonde  alle  the  thre  knyghtes 
fsst  with  the  raynes  of  their  owne  brydels. 

Morte  <t Arthur,  1.  156. 

ARATNYE.  Sand.  So  it  is  explained  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  MS.  HarL  221,  t  5,  by  the  Latin  arena. 
The  other  copies  read  arantfe^  aranea,  for  which 
this  may  be  an  error,  but  not  "  evidently,''  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Way. 

ARATSINO.    Advancing. 

Also,  in  anijf«<n^the  aunqraunt  nobles  of  England, 
the  king  hath  appoynted  a  good  noumbre  of  noble 
petaones  of  this  his  rcalme  to  take  the  nrdre  of 
knyghthode,  and  be  made  knights  of  the  Bath. 

Rutland  Papers,  p.  3. 

ARBAGE.    Herbage. 


Sir,  afctf  the  arbage,  dout  yt  not ;  for  Sir  Henry 
Wcntforth,  nor  yet  none  other,  can  have  It,  nor 
nothinge  that  belongeth  to  David. 

Plumpton  Onre^otutenee,  p.  M. 
ARBER.    (1)  An  arbour.    Skinner  has  ar'berer 
in  the  same  sense. 

And  in  the  garden,  as  I  wane. 
Was  an  arber  fayre  and  grene. 
And  in  the  arber  was  a  tre, 
A  fayrer  m  the  world  might  none  be. 

SquvrefLeweDegri,  98. 

(2)  To  make  the  arber,  a  phrase  in  hunting,  is 
to  disembowel  the  animal,  which  must  be  done 
in  a  neat  and  cleanly  manner.  The  dogs  are 
then  rewarded  with  such  parts  of  the  entrails 
as  their  two-legged  associates  do  not  think 
proper  to  reserve  for  their  own  use.  See  Scott's 
notes  toTristrem,  p.  387 ;  Ben  Jonson,  vL  270. 
ARBERYE.    Wood. 

In  that  eontree  Islmt  lytlllearbMye,  ne  trees  that 
beren  fhite^  ne  othere.  Thei  lyp  in  tentes,  and  thei 
brennen  the  dong  of  bestes  for  defaute  of  wode. 

Maundeeil^e  Trav^,  p.  866. 
BnhorHde  with  arbor^e,  and  alkyns  trees. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.87. 

ARBESET.    A  strawberry  tree.    (^.-iNT.) 
Thou  schalt  fynde  trowes  two : 
Seyntes  and  holy  they  buth  bo. 
Hygher  than  in  othir  conuay  all ; 
Jrbeeet  men  heom  culllth. 
Kyng  Alieaunder,  €je5. 

ARBITRATE.    To  determine. 

Thoughu  specuUtive  their  unsure  hopes  relate; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate, 

Macbeth,  T.  4. 
ARBITRIE.    Judgment.   Chaucer, 
ARBLAST.    Analblast,q.v.    {A,^N,) 
But  rise  up  your  mangonel. 
And  cast  to  their  tree-castel. 
And  shoot  to  them  with  arbUut, 
The  tailed  dogs  for  to  aghast ! 

Ridutrd  Coer  de  Lion,  1867. 
With  bouwe  and  arMaet  there  schoten  to  him. 
Four  hondret  knyjtes  and  mo.     Jlf&  Laud  106,  f.  183. 
ARBLASTIR.    An  alblastere,  q.  v.    (^.-M) 
Men  seinin  ovir  the  wall  stonde 
Gret  engine,  which  y^were  nere-honde, 
And  in  the  keroils  here  and  there 
Of  arbUutire  grete  plenlle  were ; 
None  armour  mighte  ther  stroke  withsioode. 
It  were  foly  to  prese  to  honde. 

Horn,  of  the  Roee,  4196. 

ARBOUSES.    The  dark  hard  cheny.  HaweU, 
ARBROT.    A  chemical  salt. 

Sal  arbrot,  and  aal  alkcllm, 

Salgeme  1-myngut  with  hym. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  94. 

ARBUSTED.  Filled  with  strawberry  trees. 
What  pleasurca  poeu  fame  of  after  death. 
In  the  EUzean  arbusted  groves. 

The  dfprian  Academy,  1647.  p.  54. 

ARC.    A  maro's  tail  cloud,  or  drrhus,  in  the 

form  of  a  streak  crossing  the  sky.  Herrfordth, 

See  Ark, 
ARCANE.    Secret. 

Have  I  been  disobedient  to  thy  words  } 
Have  I  bewray'd  thy  armna  secrecy  ?     Loerine,  ▼.  5. 
ARCANETRYKK.  Arithmetic    I  do  not  recol- 

Icet  having  met  with  this  form  of  the  word 

elsewhere. 
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Owntrye  and  attmittrkkk, 
RcCorykk  and  mtitykk. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  IS?. 

ARCEL.    The  lirerwort.    Skhmer, 
ARCETER.    A  person  skflled  in  the  arts  and 
sdenoes.    **Areeter,  or  he  that  lemethe  or 
techethe  arte,  or^/a."— Prompt.  Panr.    The 
other  editions  read  atrcetyr. 
ARCBTIK.    In  an  early  collection  of  medical 
recipes  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral, t  307,  is  one  '*for  the  gout  arcetik" 
See  Artetyka. 
ARCH.  (1)  A  chief;  a  master. 

TtM  nobl*  duke,  my  master. 
My  worthy  arch  and  patioo«  oomaa  to-aigbt. 

KiftgLear,  U.  1. 

(2)  A  piece  of  ground  left  unworked.  A  immmg 

ARCHAL.    Liverwort.    PkiO^n. 
ARCHANGEL.    The  dead  nettle.    See  the  No- 

mendator,  p.  138 ;  Cooper!  Thesaums,  in  y. 

Amomium,    The  word  occurs  in  the  Rom.  of 

the  Rose,  915,  apparently  meaning  some  kind 

of  bird,  the  original  French  being  metanffet  a 

titmouse. 
ARCHARDE.  An  acorn.  It  is  translated  by  ^iiotw 

in  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  6. 
ARCHDEAN.    Apparently  put  for  archdeaeom, 

in  a  passage  from  Gascoigne  quoted  by  Nares. 
ARCHDIACRE.    An  archdeacon.    {A.-N.) 

Where  archbiihop  and  ardkUaera 

Y-MOgfai  ftiU  out  the  •errise, 

▲ftir  the  autome  and  the  gulie 

And  holie  churchis  ordlnaunce.C%aiie«i^«2>rMfM,8136. 
ARCHER.    The  bishop  at  chess  was  formerly 

so  called. 
ARCHET.    An  orchard.     Wilis. 
ARCHEWIYES.    Wives  of  a  superior  order. 
Ye  arthewkre*,  ttondeth  ay  at  defence> 
Sin  ye  be  strong  as  is  a  gret  camallle, 
Ne  sulBreth  not  that  men  do  you  offtoce. 

Chaueer,  Cunt,  T,  9071. 
ARCHICAL.    Chief;  principaL 

So  that  Pannenldes  did  also  agree  faa  thisacknow- 

ledgement  of  a  Trinity  of  diTine  or  arehieat  hypos. 

tases.  Cudu»>rth'*  tntglU  Syttemt  p.  387. 

ARCHIDECLTNE.  The  master  of  the  feast  at 
the  marriage  in  Cana.  See  the  Towneley  Mys- 
teries, p.  207. 

Lyke  to  the  watyr  of  ArthUad^na, 
Wtehe  be  merade  were  tuned  into  wyne. 

Lifdgai^M  Minor  Poamt,  p.  13. 
ARCHIMASTRYE.    Chemistry. 

Maiatryefull  merreylous  and  arehima$trpa 

U  the  tincture  of  boll  Alkimy. 

jMhmoWt  Theat.  Ch«m.BrU,  p.  2& 

ARCHITECT.    Architecture. 

To  flnde  an  house  y-built  for  holy  deed. 
With  goodly  arehUoct  and  cloisters  wide. 

Brvum^B  Brit,  PastoraUt  1625,  p.  96. 

ARCHITEMPLES.    Chief  temples. 

And  the  erchbisdioprkhes  as  the  thre  archU«mphu  were. 

As  y  t  were  of  alle  chef  Cristendom  to  lere. 

•  Rob.  aioue,  p.  74. 

ARCHMASTRIE.    Arithmetic. 

For  what  strangers  may  be  compared  with  M. 
Thomas  DIgges  esquire,  our  countryman,  the  great 
ouster  of  creMMMfrtof 

DawUft  Seaman*  Secrets,  1AM. 


ARCUBALISTBR.    Analblastere,  q.y. 

In  everle  of  them  he  set  lint  archers  and  areuba- 
Uetent  and  next  unto  thorn  pikes  and  sp«ares,then 
bilmen  and  other  with  such  short  weapom;  last  of 
all.  another  multitude  with  all  kkid  of  weapons,  as 
was  thought  moat  expedient 

tUHnehed,  HkL  Seat,  p.  HO, 

ARD.  (1)  High.  Used  chiefly  in  composition 
in  the  names  of  places.  In  Cumberiand,  ac- 
cording to  Boucher,  this  term  is  used  abstract- 
edly to  denote  the  quality  of  a  place,  a  country, 
or  a  field.  Thus  ard  land  means  a  dry,  parched 
soil.  In  the  canting  dictionaries,  the  word  is 
explained  Aof. 
(2)  Hard. 

Locye  the  senatoar  In  thojt  was  he  sone. 
In  such  ord  cas  as  hym  vel,  wat  were  best  to  done. 
Bftb,  Glaue,  p.  213. 

ARDANUD.    Hardened. 

And  fouly  defyiid  than  for  synn«. 
That  tbei  were  than  <urdanud  inne.  MS,  Digbi/  87. 
ARDEERE.    Harder. 

Ever  the  afdeere  that  it  Is, 
Ever  the  beter  it  b  1-wys.    Arekeeotogta,  xxx.  SUB. 
ARDEN.    FaUow  quarter.   Cumb.    See  Ardert, 

for  which  this  form  may  be  an  error. 
ARDENE.    A  command ;  an  ordinance. 
An  aungyl  tto  hefne  was  sent  ful  snel. 
His  name  Is  clepyd  Gabriel, 
His  ardene  he  dede  ful  snel. 

Chrittmae  Carole,  p.  16. 

ARDENTNESSE.  Earnestness.  A  chapter  in 
MS.  BodL  283,  is  entitled,  "  Of  foly  fervent- 
nesse  or  ardetUneste  to  do  welle.'' 

ARDER.  A  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  by^  Verstegan, 
without  explanation,  in  a  letter  printed  in 
Ellis's  Literary  Letters,  p.  108. 

ARDERS.  Fallowings  or  ploughings  of  ground. 
This  is  the  explanation  in  the  Diet  Rust.  1726, 
in  y.  See  also  Markham's  Countrey  Fanne, 
1616,  p.  558.  Polwhele  gires  ardor  as 
Cornish  for  a  plough,  and  anfur,  a  ploughman. 

ARDI.    Hardy. 

Orped  thou  art  and  of  grete  might, 
Gode  knight  and  ardi  in  fight. 

Or  0/  WaruHket  P*  37* 

ARDHJCHE.    Hardily. 
He  sroot  unto  a  Sarraxin, 
No  halp  him  nought  his  ApoIIn  t 
Now  thai  smitte  togkier  comooliche. 
And  fight  thai  agin  ordUiehe,  Op  of  WarvoQce,  p.  100. 
ARDURE.    Burning.    {A,'N.) 

Now  Cometh  the  remedy  ayenst  leeherle,  and  that 
if  generally  diastltee  and  continence,  that  restrelo. 
eth  all  disordinate  mevings  that  comen  of  fleshly 
talents ;  and  ever  the  greter  merite  shal  he  hare  that 
most  rcatrehieth  the  wkked  enchaufing  or  ordwre  of 
this  slnne.  Permmee  Tate,  p.  108. 

ARE.  (1)  An  oar. 

His  maister  than  thai  fand 

A  bot  and  anor«.  Sir  Trietrem,  p.  158. 

Where  many  a  barge  doth  rowe  and  sayle  with  are. 
Where  many  a  ship  restcth  with  top  royall. 

Ae/Jo.  Jntiq.  1.  206. 

(2)  A  hare. 

Whyl  I  had  syht,  ther  myht  nevyr  man  fynde. 

My  pere  of  archerye  in  alle  this  werd  aboute} 
For  sitt  schet  I  nevyr  at  hert,  are,  nere  hynde. 
But  yf  that  he  deyd,  of  this  no  roan  havedoute. 
Coventry  Myeteriei,  p.  44. 
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(3)  Before.    Cf.  Minot's  Poems,  p.  103. 
The  knightb  gadrid  togedir  th«ie. 

And  gtn  with  enfte  there  csounsdle  take, 
Sucfae  a  knight  waa  neryr  are. 
Bat  it  were  Launcdot  do  Lake. 

MS.  Hmrt,  9Sfi2,  f.  90. 
Brly,  are  the  daye  gane  iprynge. 
He  did  a  pryite  his  meate  to  lyogA- 

MS.  Umcotn  A.  i.  17*  t  99. 

(4)  To  plough.  Keney  ghres  this  as  a  pro- 
vincial form  of  the  word.  Cooper,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Elyot,  1559,  has,  **ttro,  to  eare  or 
plowe  lande." 

(5)  An  heir.    See  Manndevile's  Trayels,  p.  151. 

(6)  Honour ;  dignity.  See  Hartshome's  Met. 
Tales,  p.  38 ;  Maitland's  Early  Printed  Books 
at  Lambeth,  p.  305 ;  Brit  BibL  ir.  86. 

Dame,  he  leyde,  be  Goddyi  are, 
Haate  any  money  thou  woldytt  ware  ? 

RUeon'e  Pop.  Poet.  p.  70. 

(7)  A  note  in  mudc,  sometimes  called  a4a'mir€, 
the  lowest  note  but  one  in  Guido's  scale.  See 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  83 ;  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iiL  1. 

(8)  An  ear. 

She  began  lomewhat  to  relent  and  to  gere  to  them 
no  deffe  wre,  Inaomuche  that  she  faythfully  promysed 
to  tubmyt  and  yelde  henelfe  fully  and  flrankely  to 
thekyngetwyllandpleasare.  HaU,Riehard iJJ.t.ai. 

(9)  Mercy. 

Lord,  wide  Abraham,  thin  are/ 
Shal  thou  thine  owoe  so  forfkre  ? 

CuraorMundi,  MS.  Coil.  Drin.  Cantab.  f.IS. 
Swete  Ysoude,  thin  are. 

Thou  preye  the  Itiog  for  me, 
Yif  it  thi  wUle  ware. 

Of  aaiw  he  malce  me  fte.  &rTrLtrem,  p.941. 
An  hour.    Lane. 
Former ;  previous. 

Ooddea  werkket  for  towyrke. 
To  ser  TO  Code  and  lialy  kyrke. 
And  to  mende  hir  are  myadc»de. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  lU. 

AREADINESS.  Readiness.  Jready  occurs  in 
the  Exmoor  Scolding,  p.  4. 

Getting  therefore  hb  bag  and  baggage  In  areadi- 

nesee,  he  was  going  out  of  Tuniset  and  as  he  passed 

out  at  the  gates,  he  cast  hb  eye  up  to  the  house 

where  Katherine  was.       Cobler  if  CaMterburie,  1G06. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  Lord  Chamburlayn  and  Vice- 

CliambeTlayn   shall  put  themselfes  in  semblaUe 

«r«din««M,  and  they  to  appoynte  all  maner  officers 

for  the  chambre,  makyng  a  boke  of  the  names  of 

theym  and  every  of  theym.     j^tc^adIo^,  xxi.  178. 

AREAR.  Upright.   KtmJt.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 

1033,  gives  the  example,  <*  to  stand  ottat,  to 

stand  uprigfaf 

ARBAUT.    Out  of  doors.    NwtK 

It  will  bring  as  good  blendings,  I  dare  say. 
As  ever  grew  areoM  in  onny  day. 

YmrluMremaUtgHe,  p.  41. 

ARECHE.  (1)  ToexpUdn.  (^.-5.) 
Crist  and  seint  Stevene, 

Quoth  Horn,  ar0eft«  thy  swevena.   JCJrn^  Horn,  668. 
(2)  To  attain ;  to  reach. 

For  ofte  schalie  a  womman  have 
Thynge  whichea  man  may  noujtartfcAe. 

Gower,  MS.  Ac.  Ardiq.  134,  f.  59. 
jef  me  nul  him  forther  teche, 
Thenne  Is  herte  wol  areehe 

For  to  leme  more.  RAiq,  Jntiq.  1, 110. 
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Al  that  hys  ax  oredke  myght, 
Hors  and  manheslowghd 

mehard  Coer  de  Um,  7037. 

(3)  To  Utter ;  to  declare. 

Butassoneas  Beryn  had  pleyn  kaowleche 
That  his  eyeo  were  y-lost,  unnethhemyghtoivrXie 
O  word  for  pure  anguysh.      HUtory  ^Ber^,  2909. 
AREDE.  (1)  To  explain;  to  interpret.   (^.-&) 
Of  wliiche  no  man  ne  oouthe  areden 
The  nombre,  hot  thehevene  Kyng 
That  woot  the  sothe  of  al  thing. 

K^g  Mieaunder,  5115. 
I  trowe  arede  my  dreames  even, 
Lo  thus  It  was,  this  wasmyswevcn. 

The  Seeim  Segee,  1154,  (quoted  in  Botieher.) 

(2)  To  give  counsel  to. 

Therefore  to  me,  my  trusty  fHend,  orede 
Thy  counsel:  two  is  better  than  one  head. 

Mother  HMtber^e  Tale,  p.  5. 
AREDILI.  Easily;  readily. 

A  He  the  derkes  under  Ood  couthe  noojt  descrive 
^rsdtil  to  the  rijtes  the  realty  of  that  day. 

Wm.andthe  Werwolf,  p.  180. 

A-REDY.  Ready. 

That  in  eche  lond  a-redy  is 

Whyder  so  eny  man  wende.  JfS.Cbff.  Trfn.Oeon.  57. 
AREED.    Counsel;  advice. 

Now  must  your  honor  leave  these  mourning  tunes. 

And  thus,  by  my  areed,  you  shaD  provide. 

Doufnfitn  ^  Robert,  E.  t^  Huntingdon,  i.  1. 

ARE6ES.    A  herb.    It  is  an  ingredient  in  a  re- 
cipe in  an  old  medical  MS.  at  IincoIn,f.  286. 
AREIGHT.    Struck. 

Otuel,  for  wrath,  anon 
Jreight  h\m  on  the  cheek-bone. 

lB/w'«Jf0f.RofN.  iL33B. 

AREIT.   Judged? 

Whether  for  to  wUlen  here  prosperity 
Schulde  ben  areit  as  synne  and  felooie. 

BoeHue,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.888. 

ARE.LUMES.    Heir-looms.    North.    See  the 

Glossarium  Northanhymbricum,  in  v. 
ARELT.   Early;  soon. 

The  erle,  als  ors^  als  it  was  daye, 
Toke  hys  leve  and  wente  his  waye. 

MS.  IJneoln.  A.  L  17.  f.  117- 
AREN.  Are.  This  plural  is  often  met  with  in  old 
writers,  and  is  still  used  in  the  North  country 
dialects.    It  is  the  r^;ular  grammatical  form. 
See  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  374.    Sometimes  arene,  as  in 
Appendix  to  W.  Mapes,  p.  347. 
ARENDE.    AneiTand;amessage.  (J.-S.)  See 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  iL  72;  Manners  and 
Household  Expences  of  Eng^d,  p.  154. 
For  jystyrday  deyde  my  nobyl  stede. 
On  50ure  orefids  as  I  5ede.  BeUq.  JnHq.  0. 101. 
ARENGE.    In  a  series.     It  is  translated  by 
teriatim  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  14. 
And  ladde  him  and  his  monekes 

Intoawelfairhalle, 
And  sette  hem  adoun  arenk. 

And  wosdie  here  fetaUe.     St.  Brandon,  ^.1%. 
ARENYNG.     See  Athenyng. 

We  thankyng  Ood  of  the  good  and  giacios  arenyng 
ot  yowre  croune  of  Fraunoe. 

U/dgatee  Minor  Poeme,  p.  4. 

ARERAGE.  Arrear.  {J.~N.)  CoweU  says,  "  it 
signifieth  the  remain  of  an  aooount,  or  a  sum 
of  money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  account* 
ant.''    See  also  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v. 
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f  in  mmmgw  wol  fldk. 
And  to  p«vp*tnel  prlsoun  gonge. 

MS,  Ashmolt  41,  f.  77. 

ARERE.  (1)  To  raise.  See  Wright's  Political 
Songs,  p.  342 ;  Coventry  Mysteries,  pp.  132, 
215,  240 ;  Octorian  Imperator,  21 ;  Maunde- 
vile's  Trarels,  p.  38;  HoUnshed,  Hist.  Eng. 
pp.  112, 129.  {J.-S,) 

Ther  schulethe  Mntlen  beo  to-drawe. 
That  her  arereden  unryhte  lawe. 

MS,  OM,  Jet,  Qtmi.  S9. 
A  prince  of  the  londli  wide, 
Shalle  barret  artrt  for  her  pride. 

Jffl.  Camimb,  Ft,  t.  48,  f.  75. 

(2)  To  rear,  as  a  horse. 

Wen  any  of  hem  that  hort  cam  nej, 
A  caste  behyode  and  artrtd  an  hej. 

MIS,  MhmoU  33,  f.  49. 

(3)  A  term  in  hare-hnnting,  used  when  the 
bonndswerelet  loose.  {A.'N,)  Cf.  MS.  BodL  546. 
That  all  maye  hyra  here,  he  shall  Mye  arert. 

Book  qfSt.  Albano^  ed.  1810.  lig.  D.ili. 

(4)  Badnrards ;  behind.  See  Spenser's  Faerie 
Qoeene,  III.riL  24 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  181 ; 
Soott,  gLoaaary  to  Sir  Tristrem,  explains  it  or 
ere,  before,     [A.-N,) 

Mj  blaepheming  now  haTO  I  bought  ful  dere, 
AU  yerthly  )oie  and  mirthe  I  set  orwre. 

THtmmmt  qf  CrMoido,  35ft. 
Now  plncke  up  your  hertei,  and  make  good  chere ; 

Thcee  tydynge*  lyketh  me  wonder  wele. 
Now  Tertu  shall  drawe  orere,  arere ; 

Herke,  feloui,  a  good  sporte  I  can  you  tell. 

Uy^o  Seomor,  ap,  Howkitu,  U  90. 

(5)  To  retreat 

He  adrant  for  the  icharp,  and  aehukle  haf  arored, 

S^  GatcoyiM*  p-  7^. 

ARESEDE.    Tottered.  (A,'S.) 

Thour^  the  mouht  the  fom  was  wight, 
The  tuachet  in  the  tre  he  imlt ; 
The  tre  mretede  at  hit  wold  fklle. 
The  herd  was  •or!  adrad  withalle. 
And  gan  ume  on  knes  to  falle. 

Stvm*  Sagett  01ft. 

ARESON.  To  question,  interrogate,  examine. 
(A,'N.)  See  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  189; 
Rom.  oif  the  Rose,  6220 ;  Langtoft's  Chronicle, 
p.  314 ;  Seynt  Katerine,  p.  181 ;  Twaine  and 
Gawin,  1094 ;  Maunderile's  Travels,  p.  131 ; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  241. 

Of  that  morther  and  that  tretoun. 
He  dud  that  traltour  to  are»oun. 

Curtor  Mundl,  MS.  CM.  Trtn,  Cantab,  f.  7. 
Themperour  deped  Herhand  him  to. 
And  orwotind  him  tuene  hem  tuo. 

%  Gy  </  fVarwiket  p.  158. 

AREST.  (1)  Arrest;  constraint.    (^.-iV.) 
They  live  but  as  a  bird  or  aa  a  baste. 
In  Ubertee  and  under  non  areota. 

Chauear,  Cant.  T.  9158. 

(2)  Deky.     (J.-N,) 

Alas,  thn  oomith  a  wUde  lionesse 
Ontof  the  wode,  withoutln  mote  ar«$t, 

ThUba  i^r Babylon,  101. 
(S)    To  Stop.  (J.'N,) 

And  fther  oar  hoete  began  his  hors  arett, 
And  aaldf,  lordes,  herkeneth  if  you  lest. 

(^ucer.  Cant.  T,  829. 

(4)  Rdateat. 


Palmer,  ryghUy  thou  arttt 

All  the  maoer. 
Darst  thou  ryde  upon  thys  best 

To  the  ryvere. 
And  water  hym  that  thou  ne  falle  ? 

OetovUtn  Imperator,  14S5. 

(5)   Randd.     Prompt,  Part, 

ARESTENESSE.    Rancidity,  appUed  to  meat. 

See  Prompt  Parv.  p.  14.     Rancid  bacon  is 

caUed  reeety  in  the  provinces. 

ARESTOGIE.  A  kind  of  herb?  See  the  Archie- 

ologia,  XXX.  404. 
ARETHEDE.    Honour.  (J..S,) 
Where  folkes  sittis  in  fere. 
There  solde  mene  herkene  and  here 
Of  beryos  that  by  fore  were. 
That  lyilM  In  arethede, 
Sir  Degretant,  Lincoln  MS, 

ARETTE.  (1)  Toimpute,a4iudge,reckon.(^..iV:) 
See  Apology  for  the  Lollards,  pp.  26,85, 104; 
Chaucer,  Cant  T.  728 ;  Persones  Tale,  p.  63  ; 
Morte  d'Arthur,  p.  ii ;  Philpot's  Works,  p.  350 ; 
Wickliffe's  New  Test  Phiir 

The  Tlctorye  es  no^te  aretted  to  thame  that  fliet, 
hot  to  thame  that  habydes  or  folowes  on  the  chace. 
MS.  Unroln  A.  i.  17.  f.  15. 

(2)  Hence,  to  value,  to  esteem.  "  We  arretiden 
not  him,"  old  MS.  translation  of  Isaiah,  liii. 
quoted  in  MS.  RawL  C.  155,  from  a  copy  at 
Cambridge.  According  to  Cowdl,  a  person  is 
arretted,  **  that  is  covenanted  before  a  judge, 
and  charged  with  a  crime.*'  See  his  Inter- 
preter, 1658.  Rider  translates  it  by  ad  rectum 
voeatui.  The  verb  arret  is  used  by  Spenser 
in  the  sense  to  decree,  to  appoint. 
AREVANT.    Back  again. 

The  meyn  shalle  ye  nebyUe, 
And  I  shalle  syng  the  trebille, 
drvoomt  the  deriUe, 

TlUe  aDe  this  hole  rowte. 
7b«cfMlsirJ0«MrlM,  p.  319. 

AREVYD.    Arrived. 

They  oresyd  at  the  see  stronde. 

MS,  CanUA.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  88. 

A-REW.  In  a  row.  See  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
V.  xU.  29 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  295 ;  Rob.Gloac.  p. 
338 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  14. 

Firste  that  myn  ordre  longeth  too. 
The  Ticis  for  to  telle  a-rewo. 

Gotctr,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  39. 
AREWE.  (1)  To  pity. 

Jhetu  Christ  artw  hem  sore. 

Ant  seidehe  wolde  iGscche  hem  thore. 

Harrowing  of  Heil,  I*   15. 

(2)  To  make  to  repent ;  to  grieve. 

The  Cryttyn  party  become  so  than. 
That  the  fyide  they  my;t  not  wynne; 
AUemrowyd  hyt,  kynge  and  knyght. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  91. 
The  furste  artycul  of  thys  gemetry  :  — 
The  mayster  mason  moste  be  ful  securly 
Bothe  stcdefost,  trusty,  and  trwe, 
Hyt  shal  hym  never  thenne  arewe, 
Const.  ofMaoonrjt,  p.  15. 

AREWEN.    Arrows.  {A.-S.) 

Tweye  bugle-homes,  and  a  bowe  alto. 
And  fyve  arotven  ek  therto. 

KifPg  Alltnunder,  5^3. 

AREWES.     Arrows. 
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,  p.  438. 


He  bar  &  bowe  in  hit  lund. 
And  nuwye  brode  mretpef. 

Piert  Koug9ututt, 

AREYNED.    Arrested.  {A,-N.) 

A  man  they  mette  and  bym  mrtifned. 
To  bere  the  Cros  they  hym  eoottreyned. 

MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  88. 
AREYTHE.    Aright. 

Anon  to  hem  sche  made  complayntt 
And  tolde  hem  aU  areifthe. 

Frtrt  and  the  Boy,  it.  xxix. 

AEFE.    Afraid ;  backward ;  reluctant.    North, 
Sometimes  arfUht  in  the  same  sense. 
Whatigh,  mother,  how  she  rowts  I  be  varra  ar/b, 
Sheel  put  and  rlTe  my  good  praneUa  icarfe. 

Yorkshire  Dialegue,  p.  SS. 

ARG.  (1)  To  argue.     Weti. 
(2)  To  gromble.    Suisex. 
ARG  AB USHE.    A  harqueboss,  an  old  fashioned 
kind  of  musket. 

Then  pushed  souldlers  with  their  pilies. 

And  halberdes  with  handy  strolces  { 
The  argatmehe  In  flethe  it  Ughtea, 

And  duns  the  ayre  with  misty  smokes. 

Pere^*  lUHqiteet  p.  101 . 

ARGAL.  (1)  According  to  Kersey,  **  hard  lees 
sticking  to  the  sides  of  wine  vessels,  and  other- 
wise cdled  tartar.''    See  ArgoiL 

(2)  Ergo.  See  Hamlet,  t.  1.  This  is  merely  the 
grave-digger's  vulgar  corruption  of  the  Latin 
word.  Argo  is  found  in  a  similar  manner  in 
Middleton's  Works,  L  392 ;  Sir  Thomas  More, 
p.  24. 

ARGEMONE.    The  wild  tansy.    Mhuheu, 

ARGENTILL.    The  herb  percepierc.     Gerard, 

ARGENTINA.    The  wild  tansy. 

ArgentUui,  wild  tansy*  growest  the  most  in  the 
flUlowes  in  Coteswold  and  North- Wilts  ad)oyning, 
that  I  ever  saw.  Avbre^e  WUU,  MS,  See.  Reg,  p.  118. 

ARGENTINE.    SQver.    Minsheu  gives  argetit, 
a  substantive  in  the  same  sense. 
Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  wiU  obey  thee  I— Helicanus  1      Pericles,  v,  8. 

ARGENT-VIVE.   QuicksUver. 

The  manner  of  our  work ;  the  bulls,  our  ftimaoe. 
Still  breathing  fire;  out argent-vive,  the  dragon. 

The  JleSemtet,  IL  1. 

ARGHEDE.    Astonished.    (A.-S,) 
That  arghede  alle  that  ther  ware, 
Bothe  the  lesse  and  the  mare.       Sir  Perceval,  fl9. 
ARGHNES.    Sluggishness;  indolence. 

The  proverb  is,  thedoumbman  no  land  getith ; 
Who  io  nat  tpekitb.  and  with  neede  is  bete. 
And  thurgh  arghneeee  his  owne  self  forgetith. 
No  wondir  thogh  anoihir  him  forgete. 

Hocclevt^e  Poemt,  p.  56. 
Argneeee  abo  me  thynkth  ys  hard. 
Fore  hit  maketh  a  man  a  coward. 

MS,  Bodl,  48,  f.  137. 
ARGIER.    Algiers. 

Pro,  Thou  hast :  Where  was  she  bom  ?  speak ;  tell  roe. 
Jri.  Sir,  in  Jrgisr,  The  Tensest,  1.  8. 

ARGIN.    An  embankment;  a  rampart.    (ItaL) 

It  must  have  high  argine  and  covered  ways. 
To  keep  the  bulwark  fronts  from  battery. 

Mdrlowe*e  Work*,  i.  188. 

ARGOIL.    Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16281,  says  the 
alchemist  used,  among  other  things, 
Ciey  made  with  hors  and  roannes  here,  and  oUe 
Of  Urtre,  alum,  glas,  berme,  wort,  and  argoUe, 


Tyrwhitt  explains  argoUet  potter's  daj,  tatiie 
French  argiile;  Palsgrave,  f.  18,  has,  **argile, 
a  kynde  of  erthe,  argUle,"  but  Skinner  explaina 
it,  ''alcali  seu  sal  kali"    Ben  Jonson,  Al- 
chemist, L  1,  mentions,  **  arsenic,  vitriol,  sal- 
tartar,  argaile,  alkali,  dnoper,"  as  the  stock  of 
an  alchemist ;  and  in  a  MS.  of  the  fifteendi 
century /7«fi^  me'ua,  receipt  "  to  make  vrater 
argoilet  that  ys,  aqua  tartary*^  in  which  in- 
stances it  seems  to  mean  the  tartar,  or  lees  of 
wine,  as  before  in  argoL,  q.  v.    This  also  is 
dearly  the  meaning  of  argul  in  a  very  early  re- 
cdpt  in  MS.  UarL  2253,  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  i.  65,  "  tac  oryv/,  a  thing  that 
deyares  deyet  with,  ant  grint  fait  smal,  ant 
seththe  tac  a  woUene  dout,  ant  couche  thi 
poudre  theron  as  brod  as  hit  woL"    Argul,  or 
argal,  is  the  name  of  the  impure  salt  deposited 
from  wine ;  and  when  purified,  is  called  bitar- 
trate  of  potash,  or  cream  of  tartar,  a  material 
still  used  in  dyeing.    Argol  is  mentioned  in  a 
list  of  chemical  metals  in  Gallathea,  1632. 
ARGOLET.  A  light  horseman.   A  body  of  them 
were  called  itrgoletiert.     See  Ftorio,  in  v. 
Otudane, 
Pisano,  take  a  comet  of  our  horse. 
As  many  argolete  and  armed  pikes. 
And  with  our  carriage  march  away  before 
By  Scyras,  and  those  plots  of  ground 
That  to  Moroccus  leads  the  lower  way. 

PeeU^e  Works,  \\,  95. 
The  which  argtOetier  shall  stand  yon  In  as  great 
■tead  as  hones  of  better  account. 

Jrehsniagim,  xUi.  184. 
ARGOLOGT.    Idle  speaking.     Coekeram, 
ARGOS.    The  small  false  toes  at  the  back  of  the 
foot,  applied  to  the  boar,  buck,  and  doe. 

There  Is  no  deer  so  jong  jif  he  be  a  broket  upward 
that  his  taloo  is  more  large  and  beter  and  more  gret 
argos  then  hath  an  hynde,  and  comuneliche  longere 
traces.  Maystre  of  the  Game,  MS, 

ARGOSIES.    Ships  of  great  burthen,  either  for 
merchandize  or  war.    See  Merchant  of  Venice, 
L  1 ;  Donee's  Illustrations,  L  248.   Grose  says 
the  word  is  used  in  the  North. 
ARGOT.    A  corruption  of  argent,  silver. 
Good  sweet-Cac'd  serving  man. 
Let  me  out,  I  beseech  de,  and,  by  my  trot, 
I  will  give  dy  worship  two  shillings  in  good  argot 
To  buy  dy  wershlp  pippins. 

Beaumont  and  tletdur,  lii.  168. 

ARGUFT.    To  argue.     Var.  dial    1  believe  I 

have  heard  the  word  used  in  the  sense  of  to 

tign^'  , 

ARGUMENT.  (1)  Conversation.  So  Shakespeare 

seems  to  apply  the  word  in  Much  Ado  about 

Nothing,  iii.  1. 

(2)  To  argue. 

Thus  argnmenHtd  he  in  hb  ginning, 
Ful  unavisid  of  his  wo  oomming. 

Tronns  and  Oreseide,  L  978. 
But  5it  they  ai^^wnenten  Iktte 
Upon  the  pope  and  his  astate. 
Whereof  they  falle  in  gret  debate. 

Gower,  MS,  Ac.  Jnti^  Ui,  f.  9, 

(3)  A  given  arc\,  whereby  another  is  determined 
proportional  to  the  first. 
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Aibeo  bis  cmtim,  and  hit  argwHtmtm, 
And  bk  proportaooel  oonvenlentet. 

Chaueer,' Cant.  T.  IIMO. 

ARGT.  An  argoment.  Salop.  Rather,  perhaps, 
atsertioii  in  dispute,  according  to  Brockett, 
who  says,  "  the  term  is  generally  ^iplied  to  a 
person  who  is  not  only  contentious,  but  perti- 
nadons  in  managing  an  argument." 
AIUCHES.  The  ends  of  joists.  HoweO, 
ARID.    Upright  ? 

Swa  he  met  the  arid  and  te  rerd« 
That  bathe  thay  fel  dad  to  the  herd. 

Omrqr  Wmnvidi,  MUUIeha  Ma. 

ARIEREBAN.    A  general  summons  from  the 

king  to  all  hisTassalstoappear  in  arms.  Simner. 

ARIET.    Harriet.    North. 

ARIETE.    Aries,  one  of  the  signs  in  the  zodiac. 

See  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iv.  1592,  y.  1189; 

Lydgate's  Blinor  Poems,  p.  243.    It  occurs 

also  as  a  Latin  word. 

Or  that  Phebui  cotre  fai  the  signe 
With  hit  carecte  of  the  ari€t«. 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  8. 
But  modlnrofrth  motte  gaderyd  be 
Whyll  the  lonne  Is  In  ariett. 

Arthgtologim,  xzz.  372. 

ARIGHT.   (1)  Performed ;  made  ? 
Such  gcstcnyng  he  aright. 
That  there  he  dweUid  alia  nyjt 
With  that  lady  gent. 

nrrmt  nf  Portugal,  p.  M. 
And  fbaad  a  pun  AiUe  riche  aHght« 
With  gold  and  perils  that  was  i-beote. 

MS.  HarU  8SS8,  f.  101. 

(2)  Pulled? 

On  a  day  she  bad  him  here  pappe. 

And  he  aripue  here  soo, 

He  tare  the  oon  tide  of  here  brest. 

Sifr  Qomghtar,  129. 

ARINDRAOA.    A  messenger.    Ventegan. 
ARIPE.    Akindoflnrd. 

He  chasid  aripea,  briddei  of  Archadle. 

MS.  Digbp,  2301 

ARIST.  Arises.  See  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  105 ;  Kyng  AHsaunder,  5458 ;  Gower,  ed. 
1532,  f.  70. 

The  world  arttt,  and  fiOleth  wlthalle. 

Oower,  MS.  Soa.  jtntiq.  134,  f.  84, 
Fonlea  In  wode  hem  make  blithe. 
In  CTerlch  lood  atUt  soog. 

Jrth<mr  and  Merlin,  p.  274. 

ARISTIPPUS.    A  kind  of  Wine. 
O  for  a  bowl  of  fat  canary, 
Ridi  AriMififius,  sparkling  sherry  I 
Some  nectar  else  fl-om  Juno's  dairy ; 
O  these  draughts  would  make  us  merry  I 

Middteton'a  Work*,  U.  422. 

ARISTOLOCH.  The  pUmtcalled  round  hartwort. 

See  TopseD's  Historic  of  Four-footed  Beasts. 

1607,  p.  345. 
ARITE.   An  arrest  Skhmer.    The  word  occurs 

in  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iv.  1592,  for  Aries. 

See  Ariete. 
ARITHMANCIE.    A  kind  of  divination,  the 

foretelfing  of  future  eyents  by  numbers.    See 

Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  28. 
ARIVAGB.    Shore;  landing  place.    (A.-N.) 
There  sawe  I  how  the  tempest  stente, 
Aad  how  with  alle  pine  he  went. 


And  prlTllle  toke  arimgo 
Into  the  oountne  of  Carthage. 

Hmm  nf  Fama,  I.  sn. 
ARIVAILE.    ArrivaL    {A^N.) 
Tho  sawe  1  all  the  arUaiio 
That  iBneas  made  in  Italia. 

Bamm  ^f  Fam§ti,  4kU 
ARIYED.    Riyen ;  split  asunder. 
Well  eriU  mote  thei  thrive. 
And  oTill  ati9od  mote  thd  bcu 

Aom- <t^(Ae  AoM^  lOOB. 

ARIZINGE.    Resurrection. 

Ich  y.lere  faie  the  Holy  Cost,  holy  cherche  gene- 
ralliche,  mennesse  of  haljen,  lesneae  of  aennes,  of 
ulesse  aHs<i^,  and  lyf  erreleatlnde. 

MS.  Arundel  37,  f.  04. 
ARK.    (1)  A  chest.    In  the  North  of  EngUmd, 
the  Itfge  chests  in  &rm  houses  used  for  keep- 
ing meat  or  flour  are  so  called.    They  are 
usually  made  of  oak,  and  are  sometimes  elabo- 
rately carved.    Prom  the  name  Arkwright^  it 
would  seem  that  the  constraction  of  them 
formerly  constituted  a  separate  trade. 
And  truase  al  that  he  mithen  fynde 
Of  hise,  in  arke  or  In  klste.         HavekOc,  2018. 

(2)  Clouds  running  into  two  points,  thus  0. 
Etsex.  ^ 

(3)  A  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  drcte.  {Lot.) 

The  ark  of  his  artiflcUl  day  had  roone 
The  fourthe  part,  and  half  an  honre  and  mora. 
,^.    ^  ^  Chaueer,  Cant.  T.  442S. 

(4)  Anarch. 

It  were  the  part  of  an  idle  orator  to  describe  the 
pageants,  the  arkee,  and  other  well  devised  hoooures 
done  unto  her.  Haifwardr»Annaleo/Qu,BH9,p.l6. 
ARIiES.  Money  paid  to  bind  a  bargain.  Dr. 
Jamieson  says,  "  an  earnest,  of  whatever  kind; 
a  pledge  of  fuU  possession."  Kersey  gives  orfet- 
penny f  a  North  countiy  word  for  ''earnest- 
money  given  to  servants."  It  is  sometimes  the 
custom  to  give  a  trifle  to  servants  when  they 
were  hired,  as  a  kind  of  retainer.  See  an  in- 
stance in  Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  p.  11.  According 
to  Pegge,  to  orfc  a  bargain  is  to  close  it  See 
also  Hunter's  Hallamjiiire  Glossary,  p.  104 ; 
Skinner,  part  3,  in  v. 
ARUCHE.  Early.  See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  204; 
Legend  of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  13.    {A.-S.) 

Oode  tidinges  y  telle  the. 

That  themperour  sikerliche 

WUle  huntte  to>morwe  arlicke, 

In  his  forest  privellche.  Qy  i^  Warwike,  p.  87. 
ARLING.  "  An  arling,  a  byrde  that  ai^ieareth 
not  in  winter,  a  dotbyrde,  a  smatch,  aeruleo." 
Baref  s  Alvearie,  1680.  See  also  Muffett's 
Health's  Improvement,  1665,  p.  100;  Florio, 
mv.Frutdne.  ' 

ARLOUP.  The  middle  deck  of  a  ship ;  the  orlop. 

So  Cotgrave  has  the  word,  in  v.  THUae. 
ARLY.    Eariy.    Eagt.  (A..S.) 

And  noght  orer  arip  to  mete  at  gang, 

Ne  for  to  sit  tharat  over  Ung. 

MS.Cott.GalbaE.ix,t.95. 
Ich  wil  that  ow  to-morwen  arfy 
Ml  doubter  at  the  chirche  spousy. 

ARM.    (1)  To  take  up  m  the  arms.   So  Shake- 
speare uses  the  woi^  in  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
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(2)  Harm. 

So  falle  on  the,  lire  emperour, 
Swich  arm,  and  achame,  and  detonour, 
Yif  thou  do  thl  sone  unright, 
AU  to  the  greihound  dede  the  knight 

Seo^  Sagts,  852. 

(3)  In  a  receipt  for  a  dish  in  Warner's  Antiq. 
Culin.  p.  26,  it  is  directed  that  **  cranes  and 
herons  shal  be  armed  with  Uirdes  of  swyne." 
In  this  place  the  word  means  larded  with  bacon 
fat,  and  roasted  birds  when  hirded  certainly 
may  be  said  to  be  formidably  armed. 

(4)  Defence;  security? 

Now  lokith  ye,  for  I  wol  have  no  wite 

To  bring  in  prete,  that  might  y-don  him  harmc. 

Or  him  disetin,  for  my  betttr  arme. 

TroUus  and  Creseide,  li.  1650. 

ARMAN.   A  kind  of  confection,  given  to  horses 

to  create  an  appetite.    Diet,  Ru$t 
ARMESIN-TAFFETA.    A  kind  of  taffata,  men- 
tioned by  Howell  in  his  25th  section. 
ARMETT.    A  hermit. 

And  this  armett  soyn  can  hym  frayn 
How  he  had  sped  of  hys  gatt. 

MS.  Setd,  Arch,  B.  53. 
ARMFUL.      An  armful  of  hay,  according  to 
Howell,  is  as  much  as  can  be  taken  in  the  two 
hands  together. 
ARM-GAUNT.   Lean;  thin;  very  lean.    So  the 
first  two  folios  read,  but  the  correctness  of  it 
has  been  much  disputed.     Mason  suggests 
termagaunt,  a  conjecture  supported  by  Toone; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  alteration.   Shake- 
speare uses  arm-gaunt f  as  thin  as  an  arm,  in  the 
same  way  that  Chaucer  writes  arm-^ret^  q.  v. 
So  he  nodded. 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 

ARM-GRET.    As  thick  as  a  man's  arm. 
A  wreth  of  gold  arm-gft,  of  huge  weight. 
Upon  his  hed  sate  ful  of  stones  bright. 

Oiaucer,  Cant,  T.  S147- 

ARMIGERO.      An  esquire.     (Lat)     See  the 
commencement    of    the    Merry    Wives    of 
"Windsor,  L  1.     Teste — armigero. 
ARMINE.    A  beggar.     {Dut.) 

Luce.     O  here  God,  so  young  an  armine  / 
Flow,     Armine,  sweetheart,  I  know  not  what  you 
mean  by  that,  but  I  am  almost  a  beggar. 

The  London  Prodigal,  p.  122. 

ARMING.  (1)  A  coat  of  arms. 

When  the  Lord  Beamont,  who  their  arming*  knew. 
Their  present  perill  to  brave  Suffblke  shewes. 

Draptnn'jt  Poems,  p.  63. 

(2)  A  net  hung  about  a  ship's' hull,  to  protect 
the  men  from  an  enemy  in  a  fight.  See  Huloet's 
Abcedarium,  1552. 

ARMING-GIRDLE.  A  kind  of  sword  girdle.  Cf. 
Nomendator,  1585,  p.  171;  Florio.  in  v. 
Balteo;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ceineture^  Balthte, 
Florio,  in  v.  SeOdnef  mentions  an  arming-sad- 
dle, and  there  are  also  other  similar  com- 
pounds.    See  Strutt,  ii.  229. 

ARMING-POINTS.  Short  ends  of  strong  twine, 
with  points  like  laces  :  they  were  fixed  princi- 
pally under  the  armpits  and  bendings  of  the 
arms  and  knees,  to  fasten  the  gussets  of  mail 


which  defended  those  parts  of  the  body  other- 
vrise  exposed.     Meyriek. 
ARMING-SWORD.   A  two-handed  sipord.  See 
tfie  Nomendator,  p.  275  ;  Arch.  xiL  351. 

Some  had  their  armynge  noearde*  freshly  bur- 
nished, and  some  had  them  conningly  vemyshed. 
Hall,  Hen.  IV.  f.  12. 
A  helmett  of  proofe  shee  strait  did  provide, 
A  strong  arming^-twerd  diee  girt  by  her  side. 
On  her  hand  a  goodly  faire  gauntlett  put  shee ; 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  laas,  Mary  Ambree  f 
Peroit*  Reliquee,  p.  144. 
ARMIPOTENT.    Mighty  in  arms.   (Lat.) 
And  dounward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent. 
Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  the  entree 
Was  longe  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T,  1964. 

ARMITE.    Ahehnet.  (j1.-N.)  Palsgrave  (f.  18) 
says  that  armet  is**  a,  heed  pese  of  hamesse." 
On  the  Uy .  corners  of  the  waggon  were  iiij.  hed 
peces  called  armitee,  every  pece  beyng  of  a  stmdery 
device.  HaU,  Henry  VllL  f.  70. 

ARMLES.    Without  an  arm.    {A.-S,) 
And  on  a  wall  this  king  his  eyen  cast. 
And  saw  an  hand  armiee,  that  wrote  tv\  tuX, 
For  fere  of  whlche  he  quoke,  and  siked  sore. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  14900. 

ARMLET.    A  bracelet ;  a  piece  of  armour  for 
the  arm. 

Not  that  in  colour  It  was  Uke  thy  hair. 
Armlet*  ot  that  thou  mayst  still  let  me  wear. 

Donnas  Elegiee,  x\\. 

ARMONT.  (1)  Harmony. 

And  musik  had,  voyde  of  alle  discord, 
Boece  her  clerk,  withe  heveoly  armony. 
And  instrumentes  alle  of  oon  accorde. 

Ufdgatife  Minor  Poeme,  p.  U. 

(2)  Armenia. 

Shewe  me  the  ryght  path 

To  thehyllesof  ifrmofiy.      Skelton**  Worke,  L  S8, 
ARMORIKE.     Basse  Bretagne  in  France,  an- 
ciently caUed  Britannia  Armorica. 
In  Armorike,  that  called  is  Bretaigne, 
Ther  was  a  knight,  that  loved  and  did  his  peine 
To  serve  a  ladle  in  his  beste  wise. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  11041. 
ARMORWE.    The  morrow. 
An  armorwe  erliche 

Themperour  aros  sikerUche.  Oy  of  Warwike,  p.l  17. 
ARMS.    The  arms  of  a  hawk  are  the  legs  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot.    See  the  Laws  of  the 
Forest  and  Game,  1709,  p.  40. 
ARMURE.    Armour.    (^.-A^.)    See  Melibeus, 
p.  114  ;  Lydgate*s  Minor  Poems,  p.  260.     In 
the  latter  instance,  the  form  of  the  word  is 
armwrys. 
ARMYE.    A  naval  armament. 

Whiche  I  thought  not  convenyent,  conjecturing 
that  with  tho^c  streynable  wyndes,  the  rest  of 
tharmye  comyng  out  of  Thames,  and  also  the  Henry, 
with  the  Mary  Roose,  sholde  be  in  the  Downes. 

State  Papers,  i.  791. 

ARMYLL.    A  bracelet ;  a  necklace.    {Lat.) 

The  king  thus  gird  with  his  swerrt,  and  standing, 
shall  take  ormyU  of  the  Cardinall,  saying  thise  words, 
accipe  armiUam,  and  it  Is  to  wete  that  armyll  is  made 
io  maner  of  a  stole  wovyn  with  gold  and  set  with 
stones,  to  be  putt  by  the  Cardinall  aboute  the  Kiuges 
necke.  Rutland  Papers,  p.  18. 
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ARMYN.  Ermine.  "Blacke  speckes  lyke 
armyntT  are  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  St.* 
Albans,  aig.  A.  t.  See  also  Hall|  Henry  VIII. 
f.  3;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  23;  Assemble  of 
Ladies,  527. 

They  toke  a  ftirre  of  arm^rtt 
And  wrapped  the  chyldur  theryn. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.U.  38,  f.  180. 
And  clad  them  alle  In  clothya  of  pryje. 
And  furryd  them  with  armifne.  Ibid.  f.  242. 

Your  cote  armoure  of  golde  full  fyne. 
And  poudred  well  with  good  ormifM, 

Squ^  of  iMwt  Degri,  290. 
ARMYSE.    Anns. 

Torrent  sayd«  Be  Mair^  dere  I 
And  I  were  off  armyw  dere, 
YowT  dowghthyr  me  leve  were. 

Torrent  cf  Portugal,  p.  4. 
ARMTTE.    Ahemrit.    See  Armett,    Instances 
of  armyie  occur  in  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  304 ;  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1461. 
On  the  mome  he  gane  hym  dyjht 
In  arm^te*  aray .  M8,  Athmote  61 ,  f .  80. 

ARMYVESTAL.    Warlike. 

Thmne  said  Morgan,  tawe  ye  Arthur  my  broder  ? 
Ye.  said  her  knyghtet,  ryght  wel,  and  that  ye  shold 
have  founde  and  we  myghte  have  stered  ft-om  one 
ttede,  for  by  his  armyvutal  contenaunce  he  wold 
have  causeil  us  to  have  fled.     Mort«  ^Arthur,  L  110. 
ARN.  (1)  To  earn.    Salop.   It  is  also  a  contrac- 
tion of  e'er  a  on«  in  the  West  country  dialect. 
Fore  he  wyll  drynke  more  on  a  dey 
Than  thou  cane  lyghtly  ame  In  twey. 

MS,  ii«Amof«6l,f.23. 

(2)  To  run;  to  flow.  (J,-S.) 

Eldol,  erl  of  Gloacetter,  also  In  hyt  syde 
Am4*,  and  kepteber  and  thcr,  and  slow  a-boute  wyde. 
lto6.  aioue.  p.  140. 
Now  rist  grete  tabour  betyng, 
Blaweyng  of  pypes,  and  ek  trumpyng, 
Stedet  lepyng,  and  ek  amyng. 

Kyng  Alu€tunder,  2165. 
Anon  so  sein  Joan  this  i-sei5h. 

He  amde  aftur  anon. 
And  siwede  bim  also  stifliche 

Ase  his  hors  ml5htegon.  MS,Laud,  108,  f.173. 

(3)  An  eagle.  (A,-S.) 

ARNALDIE.  A  kind  of  disease,  mentioned  by 
the  early  chroniclers  without  explanation. 
Skinner  considers  the  word  of  Arabic  origin, 
but  see  Docange,  in  v.  Amaidia^  who  con- 
fesses its  precise  meaning  is  not  known. 

ARNARY-CHEESE.  Ordinary  or  common 
cheese  made  of  skimmed  milk.    Dorset 

ARND.     An  errand ;  a  message.     See  a  curious 
hymn  printed  by  Heame,  quoted  in  Brit.  Bibl. 
iL  81,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Douce  MSS. 
p.  20,  which  mentions  another  copy,  identifying 
MS.  Douce  128  as  the  copy  of  Avesbury  used 
by  Heame.   Ami  occurs  in  Tim  Bobbin  in  the 
same  sense. 
And  sped  hem  Into  Spayne  spacll  in  a  while. 
And  to  the  kud  king  Alphouns  kithed  here  amrf. 
fFUl,  and  the  WeruHff/t  p.  100. 

ARNDERN.   The  evening.   SeeAandom, 
When  the  sad  amdem  shutting  In  the  light. 

DraytorCe  Owl,  ed.  1748,  p.  410. 
ARNE.    Are.    Sec  Black's  Pen.  Psahns,  p.  51 ; 


Heame's  Fragment,  p.  298 ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T. 
4706,  8218. 
In  Brytayn  this  layes  ame  y-wrytt, 
Furst  y-founde  and  forthey-geto.         Orphee,  13 
ARNEDE.    An  errand. 

To  his  wlf  he  wentaoon, 

And  salde  sche  most  on  his  amede  gem. 

Sev^  Sagee,  U94, 
ARNEMELIT.  A  kind  of  powder.  In  the  Book 
of  St.  Albans,  sig.  C.  ii.  is  a  direction  to  "  fylle 
the  hole  wyth  a  powdre  of  amemelit  brente." 
This  is  probably  an  error  for  amement.  See  a 
similar  passage  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  302. 
ARNEMENT.  Ink.  See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  2776 ; 
MS.  Med.  Lincobi,  f.  285;  MS.  Sloane  2584, 
p.  29.  (Lat) 

He  dud  make  hym  a  gamament. 
As  black  as  any  amement, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  88,  f.  139. 

ARNEMORWE.    Early  in  the  morning.    {A.'S,) 
Bifor  Gormoise  that  cit^ 
On  amemorwe  than  eome  we. 
With  fif  liundred  of  gode  knjghtei. 

Qy  </  WarwOn,  p.  184. 

ARNEST.  Earnest.  See  a  reading  in  the  King's 
CoUege  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  142. 
At  p.  14,  it  Is  the  translation  of  tfreiia,  earnest 
money,  hansel. 

ARNEYS.  Armour.  See  a  curious  stage  di- 
rection in  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  283. 

ARNS.    Aries,  q.v.     North. 

ARNT.    (1)    Have  not;  am  not.    Wett. 

(2)  An  errand.  North. 

ARNUT.  The  earth-nut,  or  pig-nut,  frequently 
eaten  by  boys  in  the  north  of  England. 

AROINT.  A  word  of  expulsion,  or  avoiding. 
Douce  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  signifies, 
away!  run!  and  that  it  is  of  Saxon  origin. 
See  his  Illustrations,  i.  371.  It  occurs  thrice 
in  Shakespeare  in  this  sense,  Macbeth,  i.  3, 
and  King  Lear,  iiL  4,  applied  in  each  instance 
to  witches.  The  print  published  by  Heame, 
referred  toby  the  commentators,  seems  scarcely 
applicable.  SeeArougt,  The  fourth  folio 
reads  anoint ^  according  to  Steevens,  a  reading 
which  may  perhaps  be  confirmed  by  a  passage 
in  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Queens : 
sitters,  stay,  we  want  our  Dame ; 
Call  upon  her  by  her  name. 
And  the  charm  we  use  to  say. 
That  she  quickly  anoint,  and  come  away. 
But  as  the  word  is  spelt  aroynt  three  times  in 
the  early  editions,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in 
proposing  an  alteration.  Ray  explains  **rynt 
yf"  ^  your  leave,  stand  handsomely,  and  gives 
the  Cheshire  proverb,  "Rynt  you^  witch,  quoth 
Besse  Locket  to  her  mother."  This  proverbial 
saying  positively  connects  rynt  with  aroint, 
and  Wilbraham  informs  \is  that  "  rynt  thee" 
is  an  expression  used  by  milkmaids  to  a  cow 
when  she  has  been  milked,  to  bid  her  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  correct 
than  Ray's  explanation.  Boucher  goes  farther, 
and  says,  aroint  is  the  word  used  in  that  county; 
but  Ray's  proverb  is  sufficient,  and  of  good  au- 
thority, because  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
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had  the  Shakespearian  word  in  view.  The 
connexion  between  aromi  and  rpni  beins  thus 
established,  it  is  clear  that  the  compound  ety- 
mology  proposed  by  Mr.  Rodd,  in  Knight's 
Shakspere,  is  inadmissible.  A  more  plausible 
one  is  given  in  Nares's  Glossary,  in  t.  from 
the  Latin  avefrunco,  the  participle  of  which 
may  have  been  formed  into  aroint,  in  the 
same  way  that  punctum  has  become  pohU; 
hmetum,  joint,  &c.  See  also  Collier's  Shake- 
speare, vii.  103,  where  the  same  coigecture  is 
revived,  and  attributed  to  a  more  recent  writer. 
The  a  may  have  been  dropped,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
braham's  conjectural  origin  from  arowma  re- 
ceives some  confirmation  from  a  passage  quoted 
in  Ck>llier's  Hist  Dram.  Poet.  iL  289,  where 
the  form  of  that  word  is  aroine  ;  but  perhaps 
we  should  read  arome, 
AROMAZ.  A  spice.  <'  Smirles  of  aroma^*  are 
mentioned  in  MS.  Cott.  Titus  D.  xviiL  1 142. 

The  tother  to  mirre,  the  thridde  to  flour. 

The  ferthe  like  to  anmate, 

Curwr  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  THn.  Caniab.  f.  1S9. 

AEON.   The  starchwort  Mhuheu.    See  Aaron. 
A-ROST.    Roasted. 

Theone  mot  ych  habbe  hcnnen  a-rott, 
Feyr  on  f^hshe  day  launprey  aat  lax. 

Wrighft  PiMHeal  Songt,  p.  151 . 

AROUGT.      This  word  occurs  in  an  old  print 

copied  by  Heame  from  an  ancient  illumination 

representing  the  harrowing  of  helL   It  means, 

probably,  go  ou^,  but  see  Aroute. 

AROUME.  Aside;  At  a  distance.   It  is  translated 

by  remote,  dgtrope,  teortum,  in  Prompt.  Parv. 

p.  14.    See  Book  of  Fame,  iL  32 ;  Kyng  All- 

saunder,  1637 ;  Ridiard  Goer  de  Lion,  464 ; 

Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet  iL  289;   Digby 

Mysteries,  p.  188.  {A.S.) 

The  geaunt  artmmt  he  ttode. 

Hit  hond  he  tint  y-wis  t 
He  fleighe,  aa  he  wer  wode, 

Ther  that  the  castel  It.     Sir  Trittrem,  p.  S63. 
And  drottgh  hem  wel  fer  aroumt. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  214. 

And  thenne  thulde  the  lord  and  the  mayster  of  the 

game,  and  alle  the  hunters,  itoode  oroom  al  aboute  the 

reward,  and  blowe  the  deeth.  M8.Bodl  546. 

AROUN.    Around.    North. 

Ayxen  they  leggilh  aa  a  grlflbn, 
Ac  they  beon  more  feor  aroun. 

Kifng  MUavnder,  6003. 
AROUTB.  (1)  To  go ;  to  move  about  (Su.  G.) 
Lo,  seyde  the  emperour, 

Byhold  now  aboute. 
And  oure  Godit  honure  ich  rede. 
Other  thou  ihelt  herto  «r<w/«. 

MS.  Coil.  THn.  Own.  67. 
He  myjte  not  wonne  in  the  wonet  for  witt  that  he  mid. 
But  a-nmutid  for  his  ray,  and  rebuked  ofte. 

Deporition  o/Riehard  It.  p.  92. 
In  all  that  lond  no  Christin  durst  arcut. 

Ouxucer,  td,  Urr^,  p.  fiS. 

(2)  An  assembly.     Gower. 

AR0U3T.    Explained. 

Here  sweren  hi  him  tolden  word  after  word, 
Josep  here  tweren  sone  haveth  arom^t. 

if&  Bod/.652,f.5. 

AROVE.    (1)  Rambling  about    Craven. 


(2)  Arrived. 

His  navyo  greate  with  many  soudyourw. 

To  sayle  anone  into  this  Britayn  made. 

In  Tliamli  arwe,  wher  he  bad  ful  sharpe  shores. 

Hardjfng'*  Chrontele,  f.  36. 
A-ROWE.    In  a  row ;  successively. 
Thabot  present  him  a  scliip 
Ther  that  maoi  stode  tMrouwe. 

Legend  nf  Pope  Gregmy,  p.  31. 
For  thre  ny5tes  a-rowe  he  seyje  that  same  syjt. 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  61%, 

AROWZE.    To  bedew.  (Pr.)    Nares  doubts  the 
correctness  of  this  explanation,  and  considers 
it  has  the  usual  sense  of  arouse. 
The  blissful  dew  of  heaven  does  aroicee  yon. 

The  Two  Noble  Kinement  r.  4. 

ARPETS.    A  kind  of  resin,  composed  of  tallow 
and  tar.    A  mention  of  it  occurs  in  an  early 
English  medical  MS.  at  Stockhohn.    See  the 
Archseologia,  xxx.  404. 
ARPIES.    Harpies;  furies. 

Sende  out  thine  orpfet,  send  angulshe  and  dole. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Urrif,  p.  fi27. 

ARPINE.    An  acre.   (Fr.) 

PriTaqr !    It  shall  be  given  him 

In  open  court ;  III  make  him  swallow  it 

Before  the  Judge's  face :  if  Ite  be  master 

Of  poor  ten  arpinee  of  land  forty  hours  longer. 

Let  the  world  repute  me  an  honest  woman. 

Wehetei'e  Worke,  11.  82. 
ARPIT.    Quick;  ready.   Salop. 
ARPSICORD.    A  harpsichord.     So  Cotgrave 

spells  the  word,  in  v.  Harpeehorde. 
ARRABLE.    Horrible. 

Fendls  led  hir  with  arrable  song 
Bo4iynde  and  5eke  beforew 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  t.  48,  f.  45. 
ARRABTS.    Arabian  horses. 

Moyllei  mylke  whitte,  and  mervaylluus  bestcs, 
Elfaydes  and  arrabife,  and  olyfauntes  noble. 

Morte  Arthvre,  MS.  Uneotn,  f.  77* 

ARRACIES.  A  term  applied  to  the  smalleranimals 
of  the  chase,  which  were  skinned,  similarly  to 
the  process  now  used  for  hares  and  rabbits,  in 
opposition  to  flayed.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  151-2 ; 
Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twid,  p.  29. 

ARRAGE.  (1)  Vassal  service  in  ploughing  the 
lord's  land.  The  terms  arrage  and  carriage 
are  frequently  used  together,  as  descriptive  of 
an  important  part  of  the  services  whidi,  in 
feudal  times,  vassals  owed  to  their  lords. 

(2)  To  go  about  furiously.    {A.-S.) 

I  shall  sende  for  them  all  that  ben  subgettyi  and 
alyed  to  thempyre  of  Rome  to  oome  to  myn  ayde, 
and  forthwith  sente  old  wyse  knyghtes  unto  these 
countrayes  folowynge,  fyrste  to  arobage  and  arrage, 
to  Alysaundrye,  to  Ynde,  to  Hermonye. 

Jtfbr««<rilrl*wr,  i.lSft. 

ARRAHIND.    Around.    Stqf. 

ARRAIGN.    To  arrange. 

Semfhsoimraigrid:  I  will  set  forward  straight. 

Webeter^e  Worke,  H.  261. 

ARRALS.  Pimples;  eruptions  on  the  skin.  Cumb. 

ARRAND.  An  errand.  Simner.  The  form  arrant 
is  still  used  in  the  North,  and  is  found  in  Mid- 
dleton's  Works,  v.  5.  Howell,  in  his  collection 
,of  English  Proverbs,  p.  2,  gives  the  following: 
"  One  of  the  four  and  twenty  qualities  of  a 
knave  is  to  stay  long  at  his  arrand:* 
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ARRANT.  Malorj,  Ib  bit  liorte  d'Arthnr,  i. 
199,  &C.  applies  this  word  to  knights,  where 
we  say  enwU.  The  term  is  generally  applied 
to  any  thing  or  person  extremely  objectionahle 
and  worthless,  and  wu  probab^  derived  from 
the  lioentioos  character  of  wanderers  ingeneraL 

ARRA^NE.    ETer  a  one.     WiUi. 

ARRAS.  (1)  A  superior  kind  of  tapestry,  so 
named  from  Arras,  the  capital  of  Artois  in  the 
French  Netherlands,  which  was  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture.  In  the  rooms  of  old  houses 
hung  with  arras,  there  were  generally  large 
spaces  between  the  hangings  and  the  walls,  and 
these  were  frequently  made  hiding  places  in 
the  old  plays.  Faistaff  proposes  to  hide  him- 
sdf  behmd  the  arras  at  Windsor;  and  Polonius 
is  killed  behind  the  arras  in  Hamlet,  iiL  3. 
See  the  Unton  Inyentories,  ed.  J.  O.  Nichols, 
g^oss.  in  y.  Arytte,  Falstaff,  no  moderate  size, 
sleeps  behind  the  arras  in  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 
whrn  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  Shakespeare  has 
outstepped  probability,  but  Malone  has  dis- 
tinctly proved  the  contrary.  See  his  Shake- 
speare, xvi  299. 

(2)  A  kind  of  powder,  probably  made  of  the  root 
of  the  orris.  See  Gerard,  p.  48.  "  Halfe 
an  ounce  of  arras"  is  mentioned  by  Harrison, 
Descr.  of  England,  p.  170,  as  a  material  used 
in  brewing,  and  Webster  twice  mentions  omu- 
powder  as  having  been  sprinkled  on  the  hair. 
See  Webster's  Works,  L  133;  Markham's  Engl. 
Houswife,  1649,  p.  150. 

ARRAUGHT.  Reached;  seized  by  violence. 
We  have  already  had  araught  and  areehe,  but 
this  form  is  quoted  as  used  by  Spenser,  and 
admitted  by  Nares,  who  was  not  aware  of  any 
example  of  the  verb  in  the  present  tense. 

ARRAWIGGLE.  An  earwig.  Suffolk,  **  ArwygyU 
worme"  occurs  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  trans- 
lated by  amriaUs. 

ARRATERS.  Those  officers  that  had  the  care 
of  the  soldiers'  armour.    Rider. 

ARRE.  (1)    To  snarl. 

They  arre  and  bark  at  night  against  the  moon. 
For  fetchhig  In  frech  tldef  to  cleanse  the  streets. 
Siaiumtr^s  Last  fVUI  and  ZWtamefi/,  p.  37. 

(2)  The  letter  R 

There  was  an  V.  and  thre  orrcf  to-gydre  In  a  sute. 
With  Icttcra  other,  of  whkhe  I  shal  reherse. 

JrehMdogia,  zadx.  331. 

ARRfiCT.  (1)  To  impute.    (Lai.) 

Thcrfiore  he  mrrtettih  no  blame  of  theyr  dedes 

onto  them.  Sir  Thomat  Mor^n  Workut  p.  271. 

That  this  passe  you  not  undirected,  as  we  truste 

you,  and  as  we  have  no  cause  Varreete  or  ascribe 

any  default  unto  you  hereafter. 

Davis^t  York  Raeordt,  p.  SS9. 

(2)  To  offer ;  to  refer. 

Jrr9«tU»g9  unto  your  wyse  examlnadon 
How  all  that  I  do  Is  under  reffbrmatlon. 

SktUm't  Work*,  1.  378. 

(3)  To  direct 

ArtctTHg  my  syght  towarde  the  lodyake* 
The  sygnes  xlL  for  to  beholde  a^arre. 

8k«iton*t  Work9,  i.  361. 

ARREDT.    To  make  ready. 

And  so  forthewith  they  sent  at  about  In  Somar- 


BCCshere,  Dorsetshli*,  and  parte  of  Wiltsbere  for  to 
arrodg  and  arays  the  people  by  a  oerUyne  day. 

JrHval  of  King  Rdtimrd  IF.  p.  S3. 
Dcslryng  and  pray  you  to  dispose  and  arredis  you 
to  acoompayneye  us    thedir,    with  as  many  per- 
•ones  d^irasabyly  arrayede  as  ye  can  make. 

Jf&  MhmoU,  1160. 
ARRBED.    This  word  is  explained  awards  and 
Milton  referred  to  as  the  authority,  in  Glosso- 
graphia  Anglicana  Nova,  ed.  1719,  in  v. 
ARREISE.    To  raise.    See  Jroiie, 

They  beyng  advertised,  mrreitod  a  greate  power  of 
xiU.  m.  and  came  to  the  passage,  and  slewe  of  the 
Frenehemen  vj.  c  Ho//,  Henrp  VXII.  f.  IIS. 

Soone  over  al  this  tithing  ras, 
That  Laaar  thus  wrt^Md  was. 

OfTMT  Mundi,  MS,  Coll,  Trin,  Osntaft.  f.  89. 

ARRERE-SUPPER.   A  rcre-suppcr ;  a  coDation 
served  up  in  the  bedroom,  after  the  first  supper. 
See  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  f.  208,  as  quoted  by 
Boucher,  in  v.  Arrtar, 
ARRIDE.    To  please.  {Lat.) 

If  her  condition  answer  but  her  feature, 
I  am  fitted.  Her  form  answers  my  aflbction  | 
It  mrridm  me  exceedingly.     lil  speak  to  her. 

ARRIDGE.  The  edge  of  anything  that  is  Uable 
to  hurt  or  cause  an  or,  q.  v.  North,  See  A 
Guide  to  the  Lakes,  ed.  1784,  p.  300.  With 
this  may  be  connected  arri$t  **  the  line  of  con- 
course, edge,  or  meeting  of  two  surfaces."  See 
Britton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  v. 

ARRIERE.  The  hinder  part.  (Fr.)  This  foreign 
word  was  formeriy  in  use  as  a  military  term, 
instead  of  rear.    See  Johnson  in  v. 

ARRISHES.  According  to  Marshall's  Rural 
(Economy,  i.  171,  this  is  the  Devonshire  term 
for  stubbles  or  eddish ;  arruk  mows,  which  he 
mentions  as  little  stacks  set  up  in  a  field,  seem 
to  be  so  called  merely  firom  their  being  in  the 
arrith,  or  stubble-field. 

ARRIVALL.    A  rival? 

On  a  day  he  saw  a  goodly  young  elephant  in  copu> 
latkm  with  another,  and  instantly  a  third  aproched 
with  a  dlrdtdl  braying,  as  if  he  would  have  eaten  up 
al  the  company,  and,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  he 
was  an  arrioaU  to  the  female  which  we  saw  in  copu- 
lation with  the  other  male. 

Topoetf*  Vour-Jbotod  BeatU,  1007,  p.  197. 

ARRIVANCE.    The  arrival  of  company. 
For  every  minute  Is  expectancy 
Of  more  arHMNM.  OthtOot  U.  1. 

ARRIVE.  (I)  To  arrive  at. 

But  ere  we  could  arrioo  the  point  propo/d, 
CsBsar  cried.  Help  me,  Casslus,  or  1  sink. 

Julhu  Cmaar,  1.  2. 

(2)  An  arrival 

Whose  forests,  hills,  and  floods,  then  long  for  her  arrive 
From  Lancashire.  Dra^ton't  Polpotbum,  p.  1192. 

ARRODE.    Herod.    In  the  account  of  the  Co- 
ventry  Pageants,  1489,  is  a  payment  for  **  a 
gowea  to  Arrode,"    See  Sharp's  Diss,  on  the 
Coventry  Myst.  p.  28. 
ARROGATION.    Arrogance.    More, 
ARRONLY.    Exoeedin^y.    Lane, 
ARROS.    Arrows. 

The  first  of  arros  that  the  shote  off. 
Seven  skore  spear*mea  the  sloughe. 

Pore^*  ReHqneg,  p.  91 
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ARROSB.    This  is  the  reading  in  one  edition  of 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  where  the  others  read 
arove,  q.  v. 
ARROW.    FearfiiL    Rider, 
ARROW-HEAD.      A  kind  of    aquatic  plant. 

Skinner. 
ARROW-HEADERS.     The  making  of  arrow- 
heads formerly  constituted  a  separate  trade. 
Lanternen,  ttryngert,  gryndera, 
Arowe-htdert,  maltemen,  and  corno'inoogen. 

Ctete  Lonltn  BoU,  p.  10. 
ARROWRE.    An  error. 

This  arrowre  had  he  in  hyi  Uu^ht» 
And  in  hyi  thoght  a  tlepe  hym  toke. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  240. 

ARROWY.  Abounding  in  arrows.  Milton,  Para- 
dise Regained,  b.  iiL  has  '*  sharp  sleet  qf  arrowy 
showeTf  which  is  apparently  plagiarised  by 
Gray  in  the  following  passage. 

Now  the  itorm  begins  to  lower. 

Haste,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare ! 
Iron  sleet  of  arrowjr  shower 
Hurtles  In  the  darken'd  air. 

Grains  liital  SUtera. 

ARRWUS.    Arrows.     This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  a  strange  burlesque  printed  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  82. 
ARRY.    Any.    Somertet, 
ARRYN.    To  seize. 

And  the  Jewys  xul  cr^'e  fur  joy  with  a  gret  voys, 
and  arrj/n  hym,  and  pullyn  of  his  clothis,  and  byndyn 
hym  to  a  pelcre,  and  skorgyn  hym. 

Coventry  Mtfaterin,  p.  316. 

ARS.  Art ;  science.   This  word  was  usually  em- 
ployed to  signify  the  occult  sciences.     {Lot,) 
Barounes  weore  whilem  wys  and  gode. 
That  this  an  wel  undurstode : 
Ac  on  ther  was,  Neptanamous, 
Wis  in  this  ars,  and  malicious. 

Kjmg  JlUaunder,  72. 
ARSARD.     Unwilling ;  perverse.  Var,  dial    It 

is  sometimes  pronounced  arset, 
ARSBAWST.    A  foil  on  the  back.    Stqf, 
ARSBOORD.  The  hinder  board  of  a  cart.  Stqf, 
ARSEDINE.    A  kind  of  ornamental  tinsel  some- 
times called  asaadyt  or  orsadyf  which  last  is 
probably  the  correct  word.    Ben  Jonson  men- 
tions it  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1.     See 
also  Sharp's  Diss,  on  Cot.  Myst.  p.  29 ;  Cun- 
ningham's Revels'  Accounts,  pp.  33,  57.    See 
Asiidue,    Gifford  considers  it  to  be  a  vulgar 
corruption  of  arsenic,  iv.  405. 
ARSELING-POLE.  The  pole  with  which  bakers 
spread  the  hot  embers  to  all  parts  of  the  oven. 
3ut. 
ARSELINS.    Backwards.     Norfolk, 
ARSENICK.    The  water-pepper.    The  herb  is 
mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  NomencUu 
tor,  1585,  p.  126.    It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  mineral  poison  of  the  sam^  name. 
ARSEPUSH.    A  foU  on  the  back.    HoweU, 
ARSESMART.    The  periscaria.    ItiscaUcdthe 
water-pepper  by  Kersey,  and  is  the  translation 
of  curage  in  HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Simpling,  says,  "  It  is  said 
that  if  a  handfiill  of  arsmart  be  put  under  the 


saddle  upon  a  tired  horse's  bade,  it  wiH  make 
him  travaile  fresh  and  lustily."  See  Brand's 
Pop.  Antiq.  iiL  165 ;  Aubrey's  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts. 
MS.  Soc.  Reg.  p.  139. 

ARSEVERSE.  According  to  Bkmnt's  Glosso- 
graphia,  ed.  1681,  p.  51,  this  word  is  "  a  pre- 
tended spell,  written  upon  the  door  of  an  house 
to  keep  it  from  burning." 

ARSEWISPE.  Rider  gives  this  word,  which 
scarcely  requires  explanation,  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin  anitergium, 

ARSLE.  To  move  backwards ;  to  fidget  East, 
Cotton,  in  his  Virgil  Travestie,  ed.  1734,  p.  5, 
has  arsing  about ^  turning  round. 

ARSMETRIK.    Arithmetic.    {Lot,) 

Jmmttrik  U  lore 

That  al  of  figures  is.       Its.  AahmtU  43,  U  180. 
And  artmetryki  be  castyng  of  nombrary, 
Cliees  Pyktegoras  for  her  parte. 

LtfdgcOi^s  Minor  Poenut  p.  11. 

ARSOUN.  The  bow  of  a  saddle.  (^.-AT.)  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  saddle  itself.  Each  sad- 
dle had  two  arsouns,  one  in  frt>nt,  the  other 
behind ;  the  former  called  the  ybr^-arxoun,  as 
in  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  5053.  In  the  same 
romance,  5539,  speaking  of  King  Richard,  we 
are  told  that  **both  hys  arsouns  weren  off 
yrcn."  In  Kyng  Alisaunder,  4251,  it  appar- 
ently means  the  saddle. 

And  the  armm  behynde.  as  y  yow  say, 
Syr  Befyse  smote  dene  away. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ti.  38,  f.  123. 
On  ys  stede  ful  the  dent, 
Bydde  the  ybr^r«oim.       MS,  Mhmole  33,  f.  44. 
ARST.    First;  erst. 

Tho  was  made  frenshepe  ther  artt  was  debate^ 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  87. 
As  thou  haste  seyde,  so  schalle  hyt  bee, 
/trtte  y  schalle  not  biynne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.38.  f.  72. 

ARS-TABLE.  A  table  used  in  magic,  probably 
the  same  as  the  astrolabe. 

His  ar»-tabte  he  tok  out  sone. 
Theo  cours  he  tok  of  sonne  and  mone, 
Theo  court  of  the  planetis  seven. 
He  tolde  also  undur  heven. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  WJ. 

ARSTON.    A  hearth-Stone.     Yorksh. 

ARSY-VERSY.    Upside  down;  preposterously. 

It  is  translated  propositus  by  Rider,  and  the 

second  meaning  is  given  by  Kersey.    See  Hu- 

dibras,  I.  iiL  828 ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  272. 

ART.  (1)  A  quarter ;  a  point  of  the  compass. 

North, 
(2)   Eight.    Exmoor, 

ARTE.    To  constrain ;  to  compel.    {Lat.)    See 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  14;  Troilus  and  Crcseide, 
L  389 ;  Court  of  Love,  46 ;  Hocclcve's  Poems, 
p.7L 
in  no  wise  I  may  mebettur  excuse. 
Than  sey  my  wilt,  so  dul  and  unperflte, 
AHxih  me  thus  rudely  for  tendite.  MS,  Rawl,  C.  4a 
A  tlrauut  wolde  have  artid  him  by  paynes, 
A  certeyne  counsel  to  bewrey  and  telle. 

Boetitu,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  898. 

We  spekke  nojte  mekille,  hot  whene  we  ere 

nrtede  for  to  speke,  we  say  nojtc  hot  the  sothe,  and 

onane  we  halde  us  stille.    MS.  Uncoin  A.  1. 17,  f.  S3. 
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ABTEEN.    Eighteen.    Bxmo&r, 

ABTELRISS.    Artilkry.    (^.-AT.) 

1  ahal  wanmtore  min  hous  with  toures,  twkhe 
■•  haa  caitdtfti  and  other  maacre  edifloet,  and 
azmura,  and  mrtebriat,  by  which  thinfot  I  may  017 
penone  and  myn  boui  wo  kepen  and  defenden,  that 
Diin  enemies  thufai  ben  in  drede  min  hous  for  to  ap- 
proche.  Tai9  0/ Metibeu*^  p.  113. 

ARTEMAGE.    The  art  of  magic.    (A.-N.) 
And  through  the  crafte  of  artemage. 
Of  wexe  he  forged  an  ymage. 

Gowtr,  ed.  Ifi38;  f.  ISB 
ARTER.    After.    Var.  dial 
ARTETYKES.    A  kind  of  gout  or  disease  affect- 
ing  the  joints.  Maundevile  mentions,  "gowtes, 
artetykes/'  that  afflieted  him  in  his  old  age. 
See  his  Travels,  p.  315.    A  preseription  for  it 
in  hawks  is  given  in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans, 
sig.   C.  i.      It  is  probably  connected  irith 
arf  Art/it.    See  Arcetik. 
ARTHOFILAXE.    The  arctic  circle. 

The  whiche  sercle  and  constelladonn 
]-called  is  the  cercle  arthqfltajn  : 
Who  knowith  it  nedlth  no  more  to  axe. 

MS.  Digbp  830. 

ARTH-STAFF.  A  poker  used  by  blacksmiths. 
Salop. 

ARTHUR.  A  game  at  sea,  which  will  be  found 
described  in  Grose's  Class.  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  ii\  v. 
It  is  aDuded  to  in  the  novel  of  Peregrine 
Pickk,  ch.  16. 

ARTHUR'S.CHACE.  A  kennel  of  black  dogs, 
frilowed  by  unknown  huntsmen,  which  were 
formerly  believed  to  perform  their  nocturnal 
gambols  in  France.  See  Grey's  Notes  on 
Shakespeare,  i.  34. 

ARTHUR'S-SHOW.  An  exhibition  of  archery 
alluded  to  in  2  Henry  lY.  iii.  2.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  a  society  who  had  assumed  the  arms 
and  names  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
See  Donee's  Illustrations,  L  461. 

ARTICLE.  Comprehension.  Shakespeare  men- 
tions **  a  soul  of  great  articled*  in  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
The  vulgar  sense  is  applied  to  a  poor  creature, 
or  a  wretched  animaL  This  latter  appears 
rather  slang  than  provincial,  yet  it  is  admitted 
into  the  East  Anglian  Vocabulary. 

ARTICULATE.   To  exhibit  in  articles.   See  this 
nse  of  the  word  in  Coriolanus,  L  9,  where  it 
means  to  eater  into  articles  of  agreement. 
To  end  those  things  articulated  here 
By  our  great  lord,  the  mighty  king  of  Spain, 
We  with  our  council  will  deliberate. 

Hawking  Engl.  Dram.  ii.  48. 

ARTICULES.  Any  multiples  of  ten,  a  division 
which  was  formerly  considered  necessary  in 
arithmetic,  and  was  probably  the  result  of  the 
abacal  system,  a  gradual  improvement  of  the 
Boetian  notation.  SeeRara  Mathematica,p.  30. 
ARTIEIL  Artery.  (fV-.)  See  the  Shakespeare 
Sodety's  Papers,  i.  19. 

May  never  spirit,  vein,  or  arti«r,  feed 
The  cursed  substance  oi  that  cruel  heart ! 

Marlowe*  Work*,  1. 100. 

ARTIFICIAL.   Ingenious ;  artfiiL 
We,  Hermia,like  two  artificial  gods. 
Hare  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower. 

A  Midi,  Vighe$  Drwm,  Ui.  2. 


ARTILLERY.  This  word  is  often  implied  to  all 
kinds  of  missile  weapons.  See  1  Sanmel, 
XX.  40. 

ARTILLERY-GARDEN.  AplneenearBiahops- 
gate,  where  people  i»actised  shooting,  &c. 
See  Middleton's  Works,  iv.  424,  t.  283. 

ARTNOON.    Afternoon.   Ettex. 

ART-OF.MEMORY.  An  old  game  at  cards,  de- 
scribed  in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  ed.  1709, 
p.  101. 

ARTOW.  Art  thoo.  North,  This  is  a  correct 
early  form,  the  second  personal  pronoun  being 
frequently  combmed  with  the  verb  in  interro- 
gative sentences.  See  Will,  and  the  Werwolf, 
pp.  46, 185 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  51. 

ARTRY.  At  p.  284  of  the  following  work,  men- 
tion  is  made  of  "  al  myn  armery  and  aitry 
hoole." 

Al^o  y  wol  that  my  son  Sir  Harry  hare  all  the 
midew  of  my  warderobe  and  of  myn  arras  nat  be- 
quethen,  and  all  myn  armery  and  all  my  artrp, 

NieM/  Ro^  mil*,  p.  888. 

ARTS-MAN.  A  man  of  art.  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  in  Love's  Labours  Lost,  v.  1.  The 
old  editions  read  arts-man  preambulaty  which 
had  better  remain  without  alteration. 
ARTYLLED.  Declared ;  set  out  in  articles.  See 
Uartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p.  250,  where  it  may 
perhaps  be  an  error  for  artykilied. 
ARUDAND.  Riding.  See  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  77,  amend? 

Abothe  half  his  hors  be  hing. 

That  emne  forth  wrudand  in  that  thring. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  S22. 

A  knight  com  arwmd  [amand  ?]  with  gret  reve, 

Y-armed  in  armes  alle.  Ihid,  p.  3ia 

ARUEMORWE.    Early  in  the  morning.  {A.-S.) 

See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  178,  but  the  proper 

form,  I  believe,  is  amemorwet  q.  v. 

ARUM.    An  arm. 

And  he  haves  on  thorn  his  orum, 
Therof  is  ful  mikel  harum.  Bapohk,  Kl». 

ARUNDE.    An  errand. 

And  thy  moder,  Mary,  hevyn  qwene, 
Bere  our  amnde  so  1>ytwcne, 

That  semely  ys  of  syght.  Bmare,  8* 

ARUWE.    An  arrow. 

Ac  an  aruwe  oway  he  bare 
In  his  eld  wounde.  Sir  lHttr*m,  p.  304. 

ARVAL.  A>funeraL  North.  Arval-tvpper  \m 
a  funeral  feast  given  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, at  which  a  particular  kind  of  loaf, 
called  arval-dread,  is  sometimes  distributed 
among  the  poor.  Artel-bread  is  a  coarse 
cake,  composed  of  flour,  water,  yeast,  currants, 
and  some  kind  of  spice ;  in  form  round,  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  upper  sur- 
fajct  always  scored,  perhaps  exhibiting  origi- 
nally the  sign  of  the  cross.  Not  many  years 
since  one  of  these  arvak  was  celebrated  in  a 
village  in  Yorkshire  at  a  public-hoose,  the  sign 
of  which  was  the  family  arms  of  a  nobleman 
whose  motto  is,  Virtutpost  fimera  vivit.  The 
undertaker,  who,  though  a  derk,  was  no  scho- 
lar, requested  a  gentleman  present  to  explain 
to  him  the  meaning  of  these  Latin  words, 
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wbich  he  reidily  and  faoeUooiIy  did  in  the 
following  manner:    Virtus,  a  parish  derk, 
vhitf  liTes  well,  pottfimera,  at  an  arvul  /  See 
Douce'i  lUnstn^ns,  iL  203. 
ARVYST-GOS.    A  stubble  goose. 

A  yong  «yf  and  so  amytt-goat 

Mochc  gagil  with  bothe : 
A  man  that  [hath]  ham  yn  hit  clof, 

Rc«te«dialbewrothe.    BMiq.  AnHqAX,  WZ, 
ARWE.  (1)  An  arrow.    Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  48. 
That  wel  kepen  that  cattel 
From  arw9t  tbet*  and  quard. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  Trin.  Cantab,  f  .  63. 
Wepmu  of  arwes  tegfa  of  men  lonat* 
And  thar  tang  tharpe  ftwerde  in  wonet. 

MS,Bodl.4M,tS7- 
For  lome  that  jede  yn  the  ttrete* 
Sawe  arwps  fro  heveae  ihete. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  la 

(2)  Timid ;  fearfuL  See  Rob.  Glouc  p.  457, 
"  his  hert  arwe  as  an  hare,"  erroneously  ex- 
plained iwift.  Mr.  Way  refers  to  an  instance 
in  Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  3821,  but  Weber 
has  arranged  the  line  differently  in  his 
^ossary. 

Thou  laiit  loth,  hardy  and  hard. 

And  thou  art  at  arwe  coward  I 

He  is  the  funte  In  eche  bataile ; 

Thou  art  byhynde  ay  at  the  taile. 

K^g  jUi$aund«r,  3340. 

ARWEBLAST.  A  crossbow.  Wehaveaheadyhad 
this  word,  in  t.  AlbUut,  and  ArbUut.  For  this 
form  of  it,  see  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  2 1 7  ; 
Ellis's  Metrical  Rom.  ii.  255 ;  Richard  Goer  de 
Uon,  2637,  3851,  3970,  4453,  4481,  5867 ; 
spelt  amnobkutef  &c. 

The  galeye  wente  alioo  facte 
As  quarrel  dos  off  the  arwehUut. 

Richard  Coer  de  Uon,  8S84. 
ARWEI.   This  word  is  transited  by  <2et/oratm/, 
in  an  early  Anglo-Norman  gloss,  printed  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.iL81. 
ARWE-MEN.    Bowmen. 

He  calde  bothe  arwe-men  and  kene 
Knithes,  and  sergani  swithe  side. 

Havelok,  2115. 

ARYNE.   Are. 

For  alle  the  sorowe  that  we  aryne  inne. 
It  es  iUce  dele  for  oure  syne. 

Sir  Jiumbras,  MS.  Uncotn,  114. 

ARTOLES.    Soothsayers;  diviners.    (lAit.) 
Arpote*,  nygromancers,   brought  theym  to  the 
auctors  of  ther  God  Phoebus,  and  oHlred  theym  ther, 
and  than  they  hadde  answeres.  Barthoi.  AngLTrewiaa. 
ARYSE.    Arisen. 

Ryght  as  be  was  arpee. 

Of  his  wouDdyn  he  was  agrlse. 

Kyng  Aiitaundar,  3748. 

ARYSTB.    Arras.    See  the  Unton  Inyentories, 

p.  5,  *'ii9.peece8ofary9/0.'' 
ARYSY.    SeeAvaryty.  • 

ARYVEN.    Arrived. 

Wyndes  and  weders  hathe  hlr  dryven. 
That  in  a  forest  she  is  aryjten, 
Where  wylde  bestyi  were. 

Tbrrmt  v/  Portugat,  p   114. 


AH5BS.    Isfearfid.   {A.^) 

A I  Avee,  quod  the  qwene,  me  orjes  ot  myielfc. 

MS.  Ashmola  44,  t  9. 

AS.  (1)  That  I  which.    Var.diaL   In  the  Eastern 
counties  it  is  sometimes  used  for  who,  and  it  is 
firequently  redundant,  as  *'  He  will  come  otto- 
morrow." 
(2)  Has. 

That  hoM  cherche  a»  bound  me  ti^ 
Grawnt  me  grace  that  fore  to  do. 

AudOa^s  ppenw,  p.  <7* 
A-SAD.    Sad ;  sorrowful. 

Selde  wes  he  glad. 
That  nerer  nes  o-eod 
Of  nythe  ant  of  unde. 

Wri^te  VoU  8mg9,  p.  SIS. 
Y  dude  as  hue  me  bad. 
Of  me  hue  is  o-Md.       RaUq.  Atdiq,  L ISS. 

ASAILED.    Sailed. 

Jhon  Veere,  Erie  of  Oxeoforde,  that  withdrew*  hym 
ft-ome  Bamet  felde,  and  rode  into  Soottkmde,  and 
frome  thens  into  Fraunce  ataiied,  and  ther  he  waa 
worsdiip(\illy  receired. 

WarkwwthU  ChromMe,  p.  S& 

ASALY.    To  assault ;  to  besiege. 

Hil  bygonne  an  holy  Thorei  ere  then  toun  a«a/jr 

there 
Stalwardlydie  and  raate  y>nou,  noblemen  as  yt 
were.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  394. 

AS2ARMES.    To  arms!    (A.-N.) 
A*  armm  I  thanne  cride  Rolond, 
Aa  ormen  !  everechim  !      MS.  Aahmole  33,  f.  38. 
Aaarmeo!  feren,  nede  It  is. 

Arthomr  and  Merlin,  p.  261. 
ASAUOHT.    An  assault.     WiekHfe. 

Kyng  Wyllam  wende  »$en,  tho  al  thys  was  y-do. 
And  bygan  sone  to  grony  and  to  febly  al  so, 
Vor  trayayl  of  the  foul  0405^,  and  Tor  he  was  MAe  er. 
Rob,  GUnie.  p.  380. 

ASBATE.  A  purchase.  Skinner  asserts  that  he 
had  only  once  met  with  this  word ;  he  does  not 
give  a  i^eference,  and  believes  it  to  be  a  mis- 
take for  Mhate,  q.  v.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  some  editions  of  Chaucer. 

AS-BUIRD.  Ashes  board ;  a  box  in  which  ashes 
are  carried.    North. 

ASCANCE.     ObUquely. 

At  thb  quottton  Rosiider,  turning  his  head  ossance, 
and  bending  his  browes  at  if  anger  there  had  ploughed 
the  furrowes  of  her  wrath,  with  his  eyes  full  of  Are, 
hee  made  thb  reptie. 

Baphuea  Golden  L^iaeie,  ap,  Otlliar,  p.  15. 

ASCAPART.    The  name  of  a  giant  whom  Bevis 
of  Hampton  conquered,  according  to  the  old 
romance.    His  effigy  may  be  seen  on  the  dty 
gates  of  Southampton.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
thirty  feet  long,  and  to  have  carried  Sir  Bevis, 
his  '^^,  and  horse,  under  his  arm.    Allusions 
to  him  occur  in  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and 
other  Elizabethan  writers. 
ASCAPE.    To  escape.  Sometimes  aseht^e.  See 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  1120;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p. 
230 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  40,  121. 
I  hope  thorw  Godes  helpe  and  thyne. 
We  schulle  aeeape  al  oure  pyne. 

MS.  Addit,  10036,  f.  10. 
Whenne  the  emperoure  sawe  him,  he  yaf  to  him 
his  dowterto  wyfe,  be-oitise  that  he  hade  so  wysely 
atctpide  the  peril  of  the  gardtoe. 

Qetta  Romanorum,  p.  lOS 
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I A  troirae  he  voile  me  (tor-tape  i 
Hoa  txoiistVt  Nelde,  ich  nxme  aaeuptf 

I  kan  bi  no  eoyntyie  kaowe  nonj  the  best 
Bow  5e  mowe  anbent  or  harmles  oM^ajM. 

WUL  and  the  WmaHf,  p.  61. 
Then  shulde  they  do  ryjt  peoauaoe 
For  to  a«lugw  thys  mysdiaunce. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  45. 

ASCAR.    An  aaker ;  a  person  who  asks. 

After  the  wickydoes  of  the  a*ear  schal  be  the 
wlckldnet  of  the  prophet ;  and  I  achal  ttreke  out 
my  hand  on  him»  and  do  him  a-wey  fro  the  middis 
of  mi  peple.  Jipologp  fir  the  Lottard$,  p.  69. 

ASC  AT.  Broken  like  an  egg.  Somerset. 
ASCAUNCE.  This  is  inteipreted  aslant,  side- 
ways, in  the  glossaries,  but  Tyrwhitt  justly 
doubts  its  application  in  all  the  following  pas- 
sages. Jscttunt,  however,  occurs  in  the  early 
quarto  editions  of  Hamlet,  iv.  7»  where  the 
folio  of  1623,  reads  aslant.  See  also  Troilus 
and  Creseide,  i  292.  It  apparently  means 
seareefy,  as  ffto  say,  as  {f;  and  is  perhaps 
sometimes  an  expletive.  It  seems,  however, 
to  mean  aslmU  in  Troilus  and  Creseide,  L  205 ; 
La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy,  604. 

And  wrote  alway  the  namea,  as  he  stood. 
Of  alle  folk  that  yave  hem  any  good, 
Aikaunc*  that  he  wolde  for  hem  preyeb 

Ctatieer,  Cant,  T.  7387. 
And  erery  man  that  hath  ought  In  his  cof^e. 
Let  him  appere,  and  wex  a  phllosophre, 
AKOuna  that  craft  to  so  light  to  lere.         1\M.  16306b 
AMkaunt  she  may  nat  to  the  lettres  sey  nay. 

Ufdgat^s  Minor  Poems,  p.  35. 
And  soo  the  kynges  aetatmee  came  to  sir  Tristram 
to  oomforte  hyra  as  he  laye  sekein  his  bedde.* 

Jferle  dTArthitr,  i.  S68. 

ASCENDANT.  A  term  in  judicial  astrology, 
denoting  that  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which  is 
rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon  at  the 
time  of  any  person's  birth,  and  supposed  to 
exercise  great  influence  over  his  fortune.  It 
is  now  used  metaphorically. 
ASCENT.    Agreement. 

The  mimber  was,  be  ryght  aecent. 
Off  hors-men  an  hmidryd  thooeent. 

JUehar4  Caer  de  LUm,  3021. 

ASCH4?AKE.    Bread  baked  under  ashes.    See 
MS.  BibL  Reg.  12  B.  i,  f.  32 ;  and  the  Nomen- 
dator,  1585,  p.  84. 
ASCHE.    To  ask.    Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  16. 
The  kyng  of  Ysraelle  that  lady  can  aeefte, 
Yf  sche  myght  the  see  oryr-passe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  it.  38,  f.  69. 
We  do  na  synnes,  ne  we  wllle  hafs  na  mare  thane 
rsMue  of  kynde  aeehee.    MS.  Uneotn  A.  1. 17,  f.  32. 
ASCHES.    Ashes. 

Who  so  coverethe  the  coke  of  that  wode  undir  the 
■■»c*fi  there-offe,  the  coles  wil  dueUen  and  abyden 
alio  quykn  lere  or  more, 

MdundevWe  IhtwOe,  p.  S80. 

ASCHONNE.    To  shun ;  to  avoid. 
They  myjte  not  aecfumne  the  sorowe  they  had  ser%'ed. 
Depoeition  of  Richard  Ih  p.  14. 

ASCIBTH.    Enquireth  after ;  seeketh. 

For  he  knoweth  wel  and  wot  wel  that  he  dolth  yvel, 
and  therfore  man  aeeieth  and  hunteth  and  sleeth  hym, 
and  jit  for  al  that,  he  may  not  lere  hb  yvel  nature. 

MS.  Bodt.  M6. 
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ASCILL.    ^negar. 

jUeUt  and  gall  to  hU  dyner* 
I  made  them  for  to  dighte.     Ghes^lsr  Pfeye,  II.  76. 
ASCITE.    To  call ;  to  summon.     See  Wrighf  s 
Monastic  Lett.  p.  78 ;  Halle's  Expost.  p.  14. 

Hon  answered  that  the  inlkat  had  no  propertie  in 
the  shet,  wherupon  the  prkat  aeeited  him  in  the 
spiritual  courte.  Bolt,  Henry  VIIL  f.  60. 

ASCLANDERD.    Slandered. 

But  for  his  moder  no  schuld  aeclmndtrd  be. 
That  bye  with  childe  un wedded  were. 

JoaOtimmnd  Ann*,  p.  149 

ASCON.    To  ask.    Cf.  Roh.  Glouc.  p.  89. 
Tundale  he  went  upon  a  day 
To  a  mon,  to  aeeon  hto  pay 
For  thre  horsto  that  he  had  sold.       TundaU,  p.  3. 
ASCRIDE.    Across;  astride.  Somerset.  Some- 
times written  askred  and  askrod. 
ASCRY.  To  ciy ;  to  report ;  to  proclaim.  Hence, 
to  betray,   as  in  Ywaine  and  Gavnn,  584. 
Heame,  gloss,  to  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  217,  ex- 
plains it  **  to  cry  to,'*  an  interpretation  adopted 
in  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  193.  It  means 
there  to  assail  with  a  shout,  as  Mr.  Dyce  ob- 
serves, notes  to  Skelton,  p.  152.     Palsgrave 
has  it  in  the  sense  to  descry,  to  discover. 
Bot  sone  when  he  herd  aterp 
That  king  Edward  was  uere  tharby. 
Than  durst  he  noght  cum  nere. 

Minot*s  Poems,  p.  14. 
Writ  how  muche  was  Us  m  jschief. 
Whan  they  asenfedon  h  jm  as  a  thef. 
MS.  Addit.  11607,  f.  69. 

ASCRYVE.    To  ascribe ;  to  unpute.  Palsgrave. 
ASE.  (1)  Ashes.  AbrM. 
(2)  As. 

The  kyng  bathe  a  dowghttyr  fsyer  ass  flowyr, 
Dyseenyr  wase  her  name.  Turrtnt  ^Portugal,  p.  6. 
ASELE.  To  seal.  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  511; 
Rob.  Glouc  p.  510.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Mayor  of  Norwich  in  1424  directed  **  that  all 
brewsters  and  gannokers  selle  a  gallon  ale  of 
the  best,  be  measure  a-selyd."  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  18j6.  It  seems  there  to  have  the  mean- 
ing of  established,  confirmed. 

That  othir  the  abbot  off  Seynt  Albon, 
That  brought  hym  lettres  speciele, 
As^lfd  with  the  barouns  sele. 
That  tolden  hym,  hys  brothir  Jhon 
Wolde  do  corowne  hym  anon. 

Ridiurd  Coer  de  Lton,  647t. 

ASELY.    To  assoil,  give  absolution,  which  was 

usually  done  before  a  fight.    Mr.  Stevenson 

explains  it,  to  receive  the  sacrament,  in  which 

case  it  may  be  only  another  form  of  hosely,  q.  v. 

The  Normans  ne  dude  nojt  so,  ac  hil  cryde  on  God 

Taste,  y-laste. 

And  ssryre  hem  ech  after  other,  the  wule  the  ny5t 

And  amorwe  hem  leteeet^r  wyth  mylde  herte  y-nou. 

Rob,  GUmo.  p.  360. 

ASEMBLEDEN.    Assembled. 

And  either  ost  as  swithe  fast  ascried  other. 
And  asembleden  swithe  stemll  either  ost  to-gader. 

Will  and  the  WertPoJf,  p.  137. 

ASEMYS.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  289,  this 
is  the  synonyme  of  laatyne  huly,  mdignor. 

ASENE.  Seen.  See  Chronicle  of  England,  44  ; 
Tundale*8  Visions,  p.  51 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
847 ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  109. 


ASH 

ASERE.   To  become  dry.    See  the  Sevyn  Sages, 

606.    Mr.  SteyeuBon  deriTes  it  from  the  verb 

to  sear, 

ASERRE.    Azure. 

Ito  ten  oMiTi  a  grype  of  golde, 
Rydidy  beKm  on  the  moldo. 

aa.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  88,  f.  GO. 
ASERVED.    Deserved. 

Lord,  he  seide,  Jbeau  Criit, 
Ich  thoDky  the  wel  Cute 
That  ich  it  have  aserved 
In  atte  the  5atit  to  wende. 

MS,  CM,  Trin.  Onm.  61, 
And  thou  sorewe  that  thou  atened  hatt. 
And  ellei  it  were  WOU5.       MS.  Laud,  106,  f.  2. 
ASERVI.    To  serve. 

Hitheortehim  jaf  for  to  wende 
In-to  a  prive  stude  and  stllle. 
Thare  he  mi5te  beo  alone 
To  atorvi  Godes  wlUe. 

MS-  Laud.  106,  f.  104. 

ASESSE.    To  cause  to  cease ;  to  stop. 
Into  Yngelond  thenne  wolde  be. 
And  atefe  the  werre  anon 
Betwyxe  hym  and  hyi  brother  Jhnn. 

Richard  Coerde  LUm,  6311. 

ASETH.    Satisfoction  or  amends  for  an  injury. 

See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  182 ;  Gesta  Romanorum, 

pp.  275,  460 ;  Wickliffe's  New  Test.  p.  53. 

We  may  not  be  atiayled  of  tho  treipas, 

Bot  if  we  make  asith  in  that  at  we  may. 

MS,  Hart,  lOSS,  f.  68. 
Here  by  fore  he  myghte  ethe 
Sone  hafe  mad  me  a$eth«, 

MS.  Unooln  A.  1.  17,  f.  132. 

It  was  likyng  to  jow,  Fadlre,  for  tosende  me  into 

this  werlde  that  I  tulde  make  euethe  for  mans  tres< 

pas  that  he  did  to  us.  Ibid.  f.  179. 

ASEWRE.    Azure. 

At  the  lyrygge  ende  stondyth  a  towre, 
Peyntyd  wyth  golde  and  atewre, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  106. 
ASEWRYD.    Assured;  promised. 

But  y  take  more  then  y  was  asewrud, 
Y  may  not  have  where  no5te  ys  Icvyd, 

Reliq.  JnHq.  i.  28. 

ASEYNT.    Lost.     {A,^S.) 

Al  here  atyl  and  tresour  was  al-so  awj/nt. 

Bob,  QUmt,  p.  51. 
AS-FAST.     Anon;  immediately.    Cf.  Prompt. 

Parv.  p.  15 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  v.  1640. 
ASGAL.    A  newt    Salop, 
ASH.  (1)  Stubble.   SotUh,    Walter  de  Bibbles- 
worth,  MS.  Arund.  220,  fl  301,  has  "  le  tressel, 
aschc  of  com." 
(2)  To  ask.    Lane,  See  Jsche, 
AS  HATE.  See  Asbate.  It  is  so  written  in  Urry's 
Chaucer,  p.  5,  where  Tyrwhitt's  edition  r^s 
achate, 
ASH-BIN.  A  receptacle  for  ashes  and  other  dirt. 

Line, 
ASH-CANDLES.    The  seed  vessels  of  the  ash 

tree.    Dorset, 
ASHELT.     Likely;  probably;  perhaps.   North, 
ASHEN.    Ashes.     North, 

Therwith  the  fire  (^Jalousie  up  sterte 
Within  his  brest,  and  hent  him  by  the  herte 
60  woodly,  that  he  Uke  was  to  behold 
The  box-tree,  or  the  athtn  ded  and  cold. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1304, 
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ASHERLAND.     According  to  Kennett,   MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  **  assarts,  or  woodland  grob'd 
and  ploughed  up."    North. 
ASH-HEAPS.    A  method  of  divination. 
Ot ash-^eape*,  in  the  whkh  yeuse 
Husbands  and  wires  by  stnakes  to  chuse ; 
Of  crackling  laurell,  which  fbre-Munds 
A  plentious  harvest  to  your  groonds. 

Herrick'i  Worki,  I.  176. 

ASHIED.     Made  white,  as  with  wood  ashes. 
Old  Winter,  clad  in  high  furres,  showers  of  raine. 
Appearing  in  his  eyes,  who  still  doth  goe 
In  a  rug  gowne,  ashied  with  flakes  of  snow. 

HeytooodPg  Martiage  Triumphet  1613. 
ASHISH.     Sideways.     Somerset, 
ASH-KEYS.  The  fruit  of  the  ash.    The  failure 
of  a  crop  of  ash-keys  is  said  in  some  counties 
to  portend  a  death  in  the  royal  family.    See 
Forby,  ii  406. 
ASHLAR.  Hewnorsquaredstone,readyforbuild- 
ing.  See  Britton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  v.  **  Slophus, 
a»cAefer,"  MS.  Bodl.  837,  f.  134.  Cf.Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Jttendans,  Bouttice,    Grose  gives  the 
word  as  peculiar  to  Cumberland,  and  signifying 
"  a  large  free  stone,"  and  according  to  some, 
it  is  or  was  common  among  builders  to  denote 
free-stones  as  they  come  from  the  quarry.   The 
term  is  still  in  common  use.     In  the  inden- 
ture for  the  construction  of  the  dormitory  at 
Durham,  1398,  the  mason  engages  that  a  cer- 
tain wall  shall  be  **  exterius  de  puro  lapide 
vocato  achiler  plane  inscisso,  interius  vero  de 
fracto  lapide  vocato  roffhwalL"     See  Willis's 
Architectural  Nomenclature,  p.  25. 
ASHORE.  Aside.  West,    It  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  ajar,  applied  to  a  door.    Weber  is  in 
doubt  about  its  meaning  in  the  foUowing  pas- 
sage, but  the  word  is  common  in  the  West  of 
England,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
found  a  place  in  the  glossaries. 
Ever  after  the  dogges  wer  so  starke, 
Thei  stode  aschore  when  thei  schuld  batke. 

Hunttyng  t(f  the  Hare,  S&7. 

ASH-PAN.    A  metal  pan  fitted  to  the  under  part 
of  the  grate,  into  which  the  ashes  fall  frt)m  the 
fire.    Line, 
ASH-TRUG.    A  coal-scutUe.     North. 
ASHUNCHE.    To  repent? 

Mid  shupping  ne  mey  hit  me  ashtmche, 

Nes  y  never  wycche  ne  wyle ; 
Ych  am  a  maide,  that  me  of-thunche, 
Luef  me  were  gome  boute  gyle. 

Wrighfa  I^rU:  Poetry,  p.  3B. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY.  The  first  day  of  Lent,  so 
called  from  the  ancient  ceremony  of  the  pladng 
of  ashes  on  the  heads  of  persons  on  that  day 
by  the  priest,  who  said,  "Remember,  man, 
that  thou  art  ashes,  and  unto  ashes  thop  shalt 
return.''  This  ceremony  was  abolished  early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  See  Becon's 
Works,  p.  110. 

ASIDEN.  On  one  side ;  oblique ;  aslant  West, 
Rider  has  asidenam  in  his  Dictionarie,  1640, 
in  the  same  sense. 

ASILE.    An  asylum. 

Fly  unto  prayer  as  unto  an  holy  anchor,  or  sure 
(uHe,  and  strong  bulwark.        Becon'«  Works,  p.  188. 
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ASIN.    Mftde  of  athen  wood. 

I  wil  do  that  I  may*  and  wfl  rttber  drinke  hi  au 
c««n  cup  than  you  or  yours  shude  not  be  toccerd  both 
by  aea  and  land.  AnhmtUtgia,  ztii.  903. 

ASINOS.    Baamgs.    Sakp. 
A-SIT.    To  tit  against  i  L  e.,  to  reoeiTe  the  blow 
without  bong  unhorsed. 
A-kffc  he  tmot  and  a-right, 

Nou  bit  dent  a-^it  might.  Artfumr  and  Merlin,  p.  301. 
No  man  ne  myghte  with  itiengthe  tuiftte 

Hys  swordet  draught.  Oetovietn,  1085. 

ASrW.    To  foUow. 

AUsaundre  wente  ageyn, 
Vuyk  ogiweth  him  al  his  meo. 

K^ngjiliMmnder,  9404. 

ASK.     (1).  A  water  newt.    North.    Floriohas 
the  word,  in  v.  Magrdaio.    It  is  sometimes 
written  askardt  and  athel    See  Asktr, 
(2)  Toreqnire. 

Ho  so  hit  tempreth  by  power. 
So  hit  atkUh  in  suche  maner. 

K^g  Ali$aundtrt  0219. 

A8KSFISE.    This  word  is  translated  by  cit^fio 
in  the  Prompt  Panr.  p.  15.    Ihre,  in  t.  Aaka^ 
says,  "qui  dneribus  oppedit."    See  further 
instances  collected  by  Mr.  Way,  in  loc  dt. 
ASKEN.    Ashes. 

Hwan  the  dom  was  demd  and  seyd, 

Sket  was  the  iwlke  on  the  asse  leyd. 

And  [led]  hhn  til  that  like  grene. 

And  brend  til  oaken  al  bidene*      Hav^ok,  2841. 

ASEER.   (1)  A  scab. 

Rob  it  till  it  bleede ;  then  take  and  bind  it  thereto 
for  three  dales.  In  which  space  you  shall  see  a  white 
asker  on  the  sore ;  then  take  that  off,  and  annoint  it 
with  oyle  of  rotes  or  flrcsh  butter  untill  It  be 
throu^y  cured.  ThpMlf«Fk>ur-/botedBeaetg,ip  402. 

(2)  A  land  or  water  newt.  Var.  dial  Kcnnett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  this  form  as  a 
Staflbrdahire  word. 
ASKES.  Ashes.  (^..&)  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  53 ; 
MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  C.  rrii.  f.  48;  Ashmole's 
Thcat,  Chem.  Brit.  p.  129;  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  21, 252, 266 ;  GesU  Romanorum,  p.  456; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  49. 

Thynk>  man,  he  says,  cukes  ertow  now. 
And  into  oAet  agayu  turn  saltow. 

MS,  Cott.  Galba  E.  ix.  f.  75. 
Thenk,  mon,  he  seith,  tukua  art  thou  now. 
And  into  aakw  tume  schalt  thou. 

MS.  Athmole  U,  f.5. 
Askes  y  ete  iostede  of  breed. 
My  drynke  yi  water  that  y  wepe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  3R.  f.  2. 

ASKEW.  Awry.  Var.  dial.  See  Barefs  Alvearie, 

1580,  in  T. 
ASfiLILE.     Aside. 

What  tho'  the  scornful  waiter  looks  aekile. 
And  pouts  and  fh>wns,  and  curseth  thee  the  while. 
Hairs  Satires,  v.  2. 
CampanuB  prayd  hyro  stand  stiUe, 
While  he  askyd  hym  askyle.  Ipcmydon,  2064. 

ASKINGS.     The  publication  of  marriage  by 

banns.     York$h. 
A-SKOF.     In  scoff;  deridingly. 
AlisauBdre  lokid  askof. 
As  he  no  gef  nought  therof . 

Kimg  Alisaunder,  874. 

ASKOWSE.    To  excuse.    Cf.  Gov.  Myst  p.  2. 


Bot  thow  can  askawse  the, 
Thow  schalt  abey,  y  till  tha. 

Awv  and  tte  Boy^  st.  xxxv. 
ASKRTE.    A  shriek;  a  shout 
And  wretchydly 

Hath  made  askr^.        Skattat^s  Poems,  li.  53. 
ASKY.    (1)  Dry;  parched.    Generally  applied 
to  land,  but  sometimes  used  for  hxuky.  North. 
(2)  To  aslc 

Roland  of  hurc  gan  askjf  than 

Of  wat  kynde  was  comen  that  itke  man. 

M8.A$hmetam,t.AS. 
To  aski  that  never  no  wca. 

It  is  a  fole  askeing.  Sir  Tristremt  p.  S09i 

ASLAKE.  To  slacken;  to  abate.  {A.-S.)  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1762,  3553;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  231 ;  Ancient  Poetical  Tracts, 
p.  18 ;  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  p.  11 ;  Brit. 
BibL  iv.  105. 

Fourti  days  respite  thou  gif  me. 
Til  that  mi  sorwe  aslaked  be. 

Or  of  fVarwOte,  p.  213; 

ASLASH.    Aslant;  crosswise.    Line. 
ASLAT.  Cracked  like  an  earthen  vessel  Devon. 
A*SLAWE.    Skin.    Cf.  Rob.  Glooc  p.  170. 
Nay,  quath  on,  the  derel  him  drawe. 
For  he  hath  my  lord  a^Iawe* 

MS.  AshmoU  83,  f  .  fiO. 
ASLEN.    Aslope.    Somerset, 
ASLEPED.    Asleep. 

That  other  woodnesse  is  cleped  woodnetse  slepyiige, 
for  thel  lye  alwey,  and  maketh  semblaunt  as  jif  thei 
were  asleped,  and  so  thei  dyeth  withoute  mete. 

MS.  BodU  546. 

ASLET.    Oblique.    Prompt.  Parv. 
ASLEW.    Oblique.    East  Suuex. 
ASLIDE.     To  slide  away ;  to  escape. 

Let  soche  folie  out  of  your  herte  asUde. 

Ounteer,  ed.  Vrry,  p.  110. 

A-SLON.    Shiin. 

Thar  men  myjt  see  anon 
Many  a  dowjty  man  a^on. 

MS.  Douce  239,  f.  12. 

ASLOPE.  Slopmg.  In  the  Chester  Plays,  L  125, 
is  the  phrase,  "  the  devill  qf  the  eope,**  The 
BodL  MS.  175,  reads  askpe. 

For  trust  that  thei  have  set  In  hope, 
Whiche  fell  hem  aftirward  aslope. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4464. 
This  place  Is  supposed  to  lie  In  the  confines  of 
Shropshire  aloft  upon  the  top  of  an  high  hill  there, 
environed  with  a  triple  rampire  and  ditch  of  great 
depth,  having  three  entries  into  it,  not  directlie  one 
against  another,  but  aslope. 

HMinshed,  His*,  of  England,  p.  38. 

ASLOPEN.  Asleep.  This  is  probably  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Call  to  our  maids ;  good  night ;  we  are  all  a^open. 
MiddMon,  I  257. 

A-SLOUGH.    Slew ;  killed. 

Gif  ich  thi  sone  owhar  ashugh. 
It  was  me  defendant  enough. 

Cp  of  Warwike,  p.  850. 
That  hadde  y-chaced  Richardone, 
Wan  he  a-sloto  kyng  Claryone. 

MS.  Ashtnole  33,  f.  60. 

ASLOUTE.    Aslant ;  obliquely.  Prompt.  Parv. 

Mr.  Way,  p.  6,  wron^y  prints  aelontej  but  our 

reading  is  confirmed  by  another  entry  at  p.  15, 

a$lowte» 
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ASLOWEN.    Slew. 

And  BoUen  U-taken  Mm  no  fruyt* 
Ake  Mlowem  him  at  the  laste. 

MS.  Laud,  106.  f.  3. 
ASLUPPE.    To  Blip  away.    {A.^S,) 
Betere  Is  taken  a  comelidM  y-ckithe. 

In  annes  to  cuiw  ant  to  duppe. 
Then  a  wrecche  y-wedded  lo  wrotbe, 
Thah  he  me  slowe.  ne  myhti  him  atluppp. 

Wrighft  I^rrie  FtMfry,  p.  38. 

ASLT.    ITilliiigly.    North,    Ray  has  it  in  his 
english  Wonh,  1674,  p.  3.    See  also  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  £.23.     It  is 
sometimes  spelt  astlep, 
ASMAN.    An  ass-driver. 

Add  ye  mott  yeve  yowre  atman  curtesy  a  grot, 
other  a  giOMet  of  Venyse.  MS.  Bodl.  M5. 

ASMATRYK.    Arithmetic. 

Of  calcnladon  and  negremauncye, 
Alao  of  augrym  and  of  aamatrpk. 

Coveutnf  Mi^Oeriet,  p.  189. 
ASMELLE.    TosmelL 

The  bor  hem  gan  flil  lone  oMMlle/ 
Ech  he  het  therof  hit  felU       fi^tyn  Sagt,  801. 
ASOCIED.    Associated.    See  Account  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  p.  321. 

Ofte  suehe  have  ben  atoeitd  and  felawsehipped  to 
annus,  the  whkhc  hir  owne  lordes  nc  luste  nof  t  to 
have  in  servlse.  Veg^Hvt,  MS.  Dtmet  S91,  f .  11 . 

ASOFTE.    To  soften. 

That  with  here  beemes,  when  she  is  alofte. 
May  all  the  troubill  asuaye  and  am^e. 
Of  woridely  wawcs  within  this  mortall  see. 

I^dgate,  MS.  AihmoU  39,  f.  3. 

ASONDRI.    Asunder;  separated.    (^.-SL) 
Ther  was  ferly  sorwe  and  sijt. 
When  thai  schuld  otondH  fare. 

Legend  qfPi^  Oregoiy,  p.  2. 
jieondrg  were  the!  nevere, 
Na  moore  than  myn  hand  may 
Mere  withoute  my  tjngnn. 

Piere  Ploughman,  p.  368. 

ASONKEN.    Sank. 

Heom  self  luonJiren  in  ther-mit. 

W.  Mapes,  App.  p.  34ft. 

ASOON.    At  even.    Nwth. 
ASOSHE.  Awry ;  aslant  Ea9t.  Palsgrave  says, 
''  as  one  weareth  his  bonnet."  Sometimes  spelt 
oihothe.  SeeJtwoih. 
A-SOUND.   In  a  swoon. 

They  hang'd  their  heads,  they  drooped  down, 

A  word  they  could  not  qpeak : 
Robin  said.  Because  I  fell  a-wund, 
1  think  yell  do  the  like.         JMta  Bbod,  1.  lU. 
ASOURE.   "  Gumme  of  (uoure^*  is  mentioned  in 
a  medical  receipt  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
L  53. 
ASOTUNGE.    Absolution. 

And  to  sywi  this  manstaige,  and  the  oeoifUnge  al  so. 
We  asslgneth  the  bissop  of  Winchestre  ther-to. 

Bob.  Gloue.  p.  508. 

ASOTNEDE.  Excused.  So  Heame  explains  it. 
See  the  passage  in  Rob.  Glouc  p.  539,  and 
A99<rine.  It  is  translated  by  refiUahu  in 
Prompt  Parv.  and  made  synonymous  with 
r^ftued. 

ASP.  A  kind  of  poplar.  The  word  is  still  in  use 
in  Herefordshire.  '<  The  popler  or  atp9  tree, 
pqpuluty''— Vocabula  Stanbrigii,  1615.     See 


Prompt  Panr.  p.  15 ;  Florio,  in  ▼.  Briof  and 
the  curious  enumeration  of  trees  in  Chancer. 
Cant  T.  2923. 
ASPARE.    To  spare.    {A.-N.) 

And  seyen  he  was  a  nygard 
That  no  good  myghte  atpan 
To  frend  ne  to  flremmed. 
The  fend  hare  his  soule  I 

Piere  Phughman,  p.  303. 
ASPAUD.    Astride.    North. 
ASPECCIOUN.    Sight 

The  bryfte  sonne  in  herte  he  gan  to  oolde. 
Inly  astonied  in  his  aapecdoun. 

Ufdgaie,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  2. 

ASPECHE.  A  serpent  SeeCooperiThesanma, 
in  V.  lynx. 

ASPECT.  This  word  was  ahnost  invariably  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  See  Farmer's  Essay,  ed.  1821, 
p.  34. 

ASPECTE.    Expectation. 

The  10.  of  Jun  I  was  disdiarged  fhmi  bands  at  the 
.  assises,  contrary  to  the  aapeete  of  all  men. 

MS.  AOmote  808. 

ASPECYALL.    EspedaL 

Yff  ye  love  a  damsell  yn  aepeq/all. 

And  thynke  on  here  to  do  costage ; 

When  sche  seyth  galantys  revell  yn  hall, 

Yn  here  hert  she  thynkys  owtrage. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  89. 
Soo  that  they  may  too  thy  mercy  ateyne. 
At  thys  perlament  most  in  aeeepedalle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  42. 

ASPEN.LE  AF.    Metaphorically,  the  tongue. 
For  if  they  myghte  be  suflted  to  b^gin  ones  in  the 
congregacion  to  fal  hi  disputhig.  those  mepen-teawee 
of  theirs  would  never  leave  waggyng. 

Sir  T.  Monte  Workee,  p.  788. 
ASPER.    A  kind  of  Turkish  coin.   Siinner. 
ASPERAUNCE.    Hope.    (J.^N.) 

Forthlrir  Aeperaunee,  and  many  one. 

Courteo/Low,  1033, 

ASPERAUNT.    Bold.    (J..N.) 

Hy  ben  natheles  faire  and  wlghth. 
And  gode,  and  engyneful  to  flghth. 
And  have  horses  avenaunt. 
To  hem  stalworthe  and  aeperau$tt. 

K^ng  Alieaunder,  4871. 
ASPERE.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

There  It  a  questyon  axed  whether  a  man  shall  call 
a  spare  hawk  or  a  tpere  hawke,  or  an  aepere  hawke. 
The  Book  of  St.  Albane,  ed.  1810,  sig.  C.  Ul. 
ASPERLICHE.    Roughly. 

Strong  knight  he  was  hardl  and  snel, 
Ther  he  defended  him  aeperliehe. 

Ctf  of  Warwike,  p.  84. 

ASPERLY.    Roughly.     Se^  Skelton's  Worics, 
L  205 ;  Boucher,  in  v.  Asprely. 
And  Alexander  with  his  ost  him  oepeHg  fotowed. 
If  8.  Aehmole  44,  f  .  46. 

ASPERNE.    To  spurn. 

it  was  prudente  pollede  not  to  aepeme  and  dis. 
dcyne  the  lytle  small  powre  and  weakenes  of  the 
«nn«nye.  Hall,  Richard  lU.  f.  S8. 

ASPERSION.  A  sprinkling.  This  original  sense 
of  the  word  is  not  now  in  use.  See  the  Tempest, 
iv.  1;  Topsell's  Four-Footed  Beasts,  p.  8. 
Floiio  writes  it  a^^ergmg^  in  y.  AbberfoH&ne. 
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ASPET.    Sight; aspect 

In  Cbyn  a$ptt  ben  alle  Uelw, 

Tlw  porere  men  and  eek  the  rldie ! 

Gowtr,  MS,  Soe.  jMiq,  154,  f.  58. 

ASPHODIL.    A  daffodil.    Florio  gives  it  as  the 

traaslatioii  of  A«ro<M>. 
ASPIDIS.    A  serpent;  an  aspis.    The  correct 
Latin  word  is  given  in  the  argument. 
A  lerpcnt,  whiche  tlut  otpidit 
Is  depid,  ot  hk  kynde  hath  this. 

Gow€r,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  41. 

ASPIE.  (1)  To  espie.  (^.-M)  See  Chancer, 
Cant.  T.  13521 ;  Gesta  Romanomm,  p.  201 ; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  350. 

The  pepyl  so  fatt  to  hym  doth  falle. 

Be  prery  meny*,  as  we  ojpye/ 
5yf  he  procede,  son  sen  je  xalle 
That  cmre  lawys  he  wyl  dystrye. 

Cbtwfifyy  MifttwUt,  p.  948. 

(2)  A  spj.    See  the  House  of  Fame,  iL  196. 

Pflate  lent  oute  hb  tuplm, 

Sikiriicfaebifele  sties.   ir&  ilddil.  10086,  t  tt. 

I  adial  sette  enemytees  bitwlxe  thee  and  the 

wominan,  and  bitwixe  thi  seed  and  hir  seed  t  the 

shal  breke  thin  hed,  and  thon  schalt  sette  tupU*  to 

htr  heele.  Wiekiiff^,  MS.  Boil,  877- 

ASPILL.    A  rude  or  silly  down.    Yorkth. 
ASPIOUR.    A  spy ;  a  scout. 

Also  that  thei  mowe  the  blether  loke,  and  the  betlr 
wil  foo  and  oome  when  they  ben  send  in  office  of 
uspiow  by  boldnesse  of  hir  swiftnesse. 

rtgoelut,  MS,  Dmmw  S91,  f.  12. 

ASPIRATION.    An  aspirate.    See  this  form  of 
the  word  m  the  French  Alphabet,  1615,  p.  22. 
ASPIREMENT.    Breathing. 

Ayre  is  the  thridde  of  dementis. 
Of  whos  kynde  his  tupirtmentU 
Taketh  erery  llvis  creature. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  194. 

ASPORTATION.     A  carrying    away.     Rider, 
Blackstone  uses  the  word.    See  Richardson, 
in  V. 
ASPOSSCHALL.    AspostoticaL 
Ys  not  thy*  a  wondurs  case, 
Thatt  this  yonge  chylde  soche  knolege  base  ? 
Now  sorely  he  hath  aoposoehaU  grace. 

FrooentatioH  in  the  Temple,  p.  84. 

ASPRE.    Rough;  sharp.   (A.-N.)    Rider  gives 
atperate  in  the  same  sense.    See  the  Hslle  of 
John  Halle,  i.  530 ;  Chaucer's  Boethius,  p.  366. 
And  in  her  atpre  plafaite  thos  sheseide. 

TroUueand  Oeeelde,  Ir.  827- 

ASPREAD.    Spread  out    Wett   See  Jennings' 

DialecU,  p.  156. 
ASPRENESSE.  Roughness. 

Of  whyche  soules,  quod  she,  I  trowe  that  some  ben 
toarmented  by  aepreneete  ot  peine,  and  some  soules 
I  trowe  ben  exerc>scd  by  a  purgynge  mekenesse,  but 
my  coaBsailenys  nat  to  determine  of  thb  peine. 

Chaueer,  ed,  Vrrpt  p«880. 

ASPRONGUN.    Sprung. 

Thlskenred  is  meptemgun  late. 

Di^  MptteHeo,  p.  118. 

ASPTSE.    EipiaL 

But  alle  the  sleyjte  of  his  tretone, 
Hotestia  wiste  It  by  mepifee. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  184,  f.  98. 
ASPYRE.    To  inspire.    See  a  passage  finom  Sir 
T.  More'sWorkes,p^  927,quoted  hy  Stevenson, 
in  Ms  additions  to  BouchCT. 


A-SQUARB.    At  a  distance. 

Yf  he  hym  myght  fynd,  he  notbjng  woM  hym  spve  { 
That  herd  the  Pardoner  wele,  and  held  hym  bettir 
iheqtmre,  Vrr^e  Chmtieer,  p.  860. 

The  Pardoner  myght  nat  ne  hym  nether  toudi. 
But  held  hym  a>e««Mrt  by  that  othlr  side.  Md, 

ASQUINT.  Awry.  It  U  transhUed  hy  o^K^imt 
in  Baret's  Alvearie,  1580,  in  v.  Cair  says 
(uguin  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Craven. 
See  Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  p.  11 ;  Brit 
BihL  iL  334 ;  Florio,  in  v.  C^Hdre  ;  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  OeiL 
The  world  still  looks  <wgiriiir,  and  I  deride 
His  purblind  Judgment ;  Orissil  Is  my  brides 

PeHemt  Otieeet,  p.  18. 
ASS.  (1)  To  ask ;  to  command.   North, 
He  said  he  had  more  sorow  than  sho» 
And  aeoed  wat  was  best  to  do. 

MS,  Cott.  Gaiba  B.  ix.  f .  88. 
ThoQ  speke  to  hym  wy  the  wordes  heynde. 
So  that  he  let  my  people  pas 
To  wyldemcs,  that  thay  may  weynde 
To  worshyp  me  as  I  wylle  aeoe, 

Townelep  MpeteHee,  p.  88. 

(2)  Cooper,  in  his  Dictionaire,  in  v.  ^^f^ntit,  says, 
"  The  asse  waggeth  his  eares,  a  proverhe  ap- 
plied to  theim,  whiche,  although  they  lacke 
leamynge,  yet  will  they  babhle  and  make  a 
countenaunce,  as  if  they  knewe  somewhat" 

(3)  Ashes.    North, 

5e  hooowre  jour  sepultoars  curyousely  with  golde 
andsylver,  and  in  Tcsselle  made  of  precyouse  stanct 
je  putt  the  a$$e  of  jour  bodys  whenne  thay  ere 
brynned.  MS,  JAneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  34. 

ASSACH.  An  old  custom  among  the  Welsh,  ac- 
cording to  CoweU,  whereby  a  person  accused 
of  a  crime  was  enabled  to  clear  himself  upon 
the  oaths  of  three  hundred  men.  See  his 
Interpreter,  1658. 
ASSAIES.  "  At  all  assaies,''  L  e.  at  all  points, 
in  every  way,  at  all  hours.  Florio  has, 
**  Jpidttra  armdto,  armed  at  aU  ai$aie$t**  L  e. 
at  all  points,  or  **  a  tons  poynts,''  as  Palsgrave 
has  it,  t  438.  See  Skelton*s  Works,  L 
239,300. 

And  was  avanncyd  ther,  so  that  he 
WorahipfkUy  levyd  there  aU  his  dales. 
And  kept  a  good  howsehold  at  tUl  aeeaiee, 

lf&Le«Hf.418,  f.4S. 
Shorten  thou  these  wicked  dales; 
Thinke  on  thine  oath  mtaUaeeaiee. 

Drm^ton's  Harmonie  of  the  Churdi,  1501. 

ASSAILE.    An  attack.    Malory  uses  this  word 
as  a  substantive  in  his  Morte  d'Arthur,  iL  334. 
ASSALVE.    Tosalve;  toaUay. 
Thtu  I  procure  my  wo,  alas  I 

In  Araroing  him  his  Joy, 
I  seeke  for  to  a*$alve  my  sore, 
I  breede  my  cheefe  annoy. 

Oaifrido  and  BemardOt  1870. 

ASSART.  According  to  CoweU,  assart  lands  are 
parts  of  forests  cleared  of  wood,  and  put  into 
a  state  of  cultivation,  for  which  rents  were  paid 
under  the  name  of  assart  rents.  It  is  also  a 
verb.  **  Assart,"  says  Blount,  **  is  taken  for 
an  offence  committed  in  the  forest  by  plucking 
up  those  woods  by  the  roots  that  are  thicketa 
or  coverts  of  the  forest,  and  by  making  them 
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1^  as  arable  land."    See  also  Scatcherd's 
Hiitory  of  Morley,  p.  166. 
ASSASSINATE.    ABsassinatioii. 
What  hut  thou  done* 
To  make  this  barbarous  base  oMtUMinate 
Upon  the  person  of  a  prince  ? 

Danier*  GvU  War$,  ili.  78. 

ASSATION.    Roasting.    {Lat.) 
ASSAULT.    The  expression  "to  go  assauir  is 
translated  by  the  Latin  word  catuUo  in  Rider's 
Dictionarie,   1640.     The  phrase   occurs  in 
Cooper  and  Higins,  and  is  still  in  use. 

And  whanne  the  fixene  be  tumut  and  go!th  yn  hure 
loTe,  and  tche  secbeth  the  dogge  fox,  she  cryeth  with 
an  hoof  Toys,  as  a  wood  hound  dotth. 

MS.  BudL  548. 

ASSAUT.    Anassanlt.   {J.-N.)    It  is  still  used 

in  Shropshire  both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb.    Cf. 

Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  1900. 

And  by  attaut  he  wan  the  dtee  after. 

And  rent  adoun  bothe  wall  and  sparre,  and  rafter. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  991. 

ASSAUTABLE.    Capable  of  being  taken. 

The  Bngltshe  gunners  shot  so  well,  that  the  walles 

of  the  toune  were  beaten  doune  and  rased  with  the 

ordinaunce,  insomuche  that  by  ix.  of  the  clocke  the 

toune  was  made  oMawto&t*.  HaU,  Bitnty  VIU,  f.  1 18. 

ASSAVE.    To  save. 

Ho  io  wole  ia  soule  mutI, 

He  as  mot  allinge  for-leose* 
And  ho  so  leost  is  soule,  he  omoms, 

NoQ  may  ech  man  dieoM.     MS,  Laud.  106,  f .  1 . 
ASSAY.    (1)  Essay;  trial. 

.  After  oMiy,  then  may  fe  wette ; 
Why  blame  $t  me  withoute  offence  ? 

RU^n't  Ancient  Song$,  p.  103. 

(2)  To  try ;  to  prove ;  to  taste.  It  seems  to  be, 
essayed,  tried,  proved,  in  the  following  passage : 

Thow  seroyst  a  stalward  and  a  stronge. 

Amy  schall  thow  be.  Robin  Hood,  i .  90. 

(3)  A  tasting  of  dishes  at  the  tables  of  high  per- 
sonages previously  to  the  repast.  See  Jssayert 
and  Florio,  in  v.  Credenza. 

Kyng  Rychard  sate  downe  to  dyner,  and  was  serred 
without  curteaie  or  ateaye  /  he  rauche  mervaylyng  at 
the  sodayne  mutacion  of  the  thyng,  demaunded  of 
the  esquier  why  he  dyd  not  his  duety. 

HaU,HenryIfr.(.U 

(4)  In  hunting,  to  take  the  assay ^  is  to  draw  the 
knife  along  the  belly  of  the  deer,  beginning  at 
the  brisket,  to  discover  how  fat  he  is.  Accord- 
ing to  Gifford,  this  was  a  mere  ceremony :  the 
knife  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  '*  best 
person"  in  the  field,  and  drawn  lightly  down 
the  belly,  that  the  chief  huntsman  might  be 
entitled  to  his  fee.  See  Ben  Jonson's  Works, 
VL270. 

At  th*  aatay  kytte  hym,  that  lordes  maye  se 
Anone  fatte  or  lene  whether  that  he  be. 

Book  of  St.  Albans,  ed.  1810,  sig.  E.  i. 

(5)  In  the  following  passage  it  appears  to  be  used 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  attempt,  the  moment 
of  doing  it. 

And  ryght  as  he  was  at  as$a»e 
Hys  lykyng  vanyscht  all  awaye. 

LeBone  Florence  of  Rome,  1500. 

(6)  Philpot  translates  contentus  ea  doctrina  in 
Curio,  by  '<  assayed  with  thilk  doctrine.''  See 
his  Works,  p.  376. 


(7)  Trial ;  hence,  experience. 

Shorte  wytted  men  and  lytteO  of  (UM^e,  saye  that 
Paradyse  is  longe  sayllynge  out  of  the  erthe  that  men 
dwelle  inne,  and  also  departeth  firome  the  erthe,  and 
is  as  hyghe  as  the  mone. 

Notee  to  Merte  ^Artkmt,  p.  472. 
ASSATER.  A  taster  in  palaces,  and  the  houses 
of  barons,  to  guard  against  poisoning. 
Thyn  oMoyar  schalle  be  an  hownde. 
To  astaye  thy  mete  before  the. 

ir&  Cantab.  Ft.  it  38,  f.  241. 

ASSAYING.  A  musical  term.  Grassineau  ex- 
plains it,  **  a  flourishing  before  one  begins  to 
play,  to  try  if  the  instruments  be  in  tune ;  or, 
to  run  divisions  to  lead  one  into  the  piece  be- 
fore us."  See  his  Musical  Dictionary,  p.  6. 
ASSAYNE.    A  term  in  hare  hunting.    See  the 

Book  of  St.  Albans,  sig.  D.  iv. 
ASSBUURD.    A  box  for  ashes..   North, 
ASSCHELER.    Some  kind  of  weapon  ? 

That  kyllede  of  the  Ciisten,  and  kepten  the  wallet 
With  arowes,  and  arldaste,  and  aeeekelers  manye. 
MS.  CoU.  Calig.  A.  iL  f.  117. 
ASSCHEN.    Ashes. 

As  blan  as  aa»<^en  hy  lay  op-rljt. 
The  Ciois  to-fore  hire  stod. 

MS.  ColL  THn.  Oxon.  67* 

ASSCHREINT.    Deceived.     (^.-5.) 

A  !  dame,  he  latde,  ich  was  aeechreint,' 
Ich  wende  thou  haddest  ben  adreint. 

Sevyn  Sagee,  1485. 

ASSCHYS.    Ashes.    ^ee^Askes. 

Aeeehyt  I  eete  in-stede  of  brede. 
My  drynk  is  watyr  that  I  wepe. 

Black'e  Penitential  Pealnu,  p.  32. 
ASSE.  (1)  At  asse,  L  e.  prepared? 
And  fond  our  men  alle  at  as$e. 
That  the  Pai^is  no  might  passe. 

Arthour  and  MerHn,  p.  878. 
(2)  Hath.  MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  L  6. 
ASSEASE.    To  cease.    Rider. 
ASSECURE.  To  make  certain  of;  to  make  safe. 
And  so  hath  Hcnrle  aesecut'd  that  side. 
And  therewithal!  his  state  of  Oasconie. 

DanieTt  Civil  Wars,  iv.  9. 

ASSE-EARE.  The  herb  comfrey.    See  a  list  of 

plants  in  the  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  137. 
ASSEER.    To  assure.     YorJtsh. 
ASSEGE.    A  siege.    (A.-N.)     See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  10620 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  465. 
It  is  used  as  a  verb  in  Holinshed,  Hist.  Engl. 
p.  44,  as  a  subst.  in  Hist.  Irel.  p.  51. 
The  sunne  by  that  was  ne5  adoun, 
The  atsege  thanne  thay  y-lafte. 

MS.  Ashmole  33,  f.  44. 
That  host  he  lefte  ate  Pavyllounc, 
The  assege  to  kepe  thare.  Ibid.  f.  47. 

ASSELE.  To  seal.  (A.'N.)  See  Gesta  Romano- 
mm,  pp.  64, 65, 134 ;  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  23. 
Withinne  and  withoute  loken  so. 
The  loket  oMcled  with  seles  two. 

Cureor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Qmtdb.  f .  105 
ASSEMBLAUNCE.  Resemblance.  Skinner. 
ASSEMBLEABLE.    Likeness. 

Every  thinge  that  berithe  lyfe  desyreth  to  be  con- 
joynyd  to  his  a*»enU>leable ;  and  every  man  shall  be 
assocyate  to  his  owne  symylltude. 

Dial,  of  Creatures  MoralUedt  p.  96. 
ASSEMBLEMENT.    A  gathering. 
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Whonw  Owrold  m<tte  with  gwtte  ammbttmmi 
In  tettaite  strong  at  HcTcnfeld,  at  God  would. 

Hardlimg's  CAroniefo,  f.  90. 

ASSEMTLET.    Assembled. 

Piayng  and  detyring  titer  the  comownes  of  log- 
kmd,  be  rertu  of  thyi  present  parlement  auemyltt, 
to  oomyne  the  seyd  mater,  and  to  gy IT  therto  her 
••■«>'.  MS.  Rot,  HaH.  C.  7. 

ASSENE.    Asses. 

5if  on  of  onwer  oMene  in  a  put  fblle  to  day, 
Nold  }•  nouft  draw*  hire  op  for  the  feste  ? 

MS,  Lmmd.  108,  f.  9. 
ASSENEL.    Arsenic.    Proust.  Pan. 
ASSENT.   (1)  Consenting;  agreeing. 

Bnt  <wrm  with  hert  and  hool  credence. 
Having  therof  noon  ambignyte. 

l^dgou,  MS.  AtKimfk  »,  f.  ITS. 
Medea,  whan  sche  was  autntg. 
Come  aone  to  that  parlement. 

OoMW,  MS.  9oe.  JnHq.  134,  f .  IM. 

(2)  Consent;  agreement. 

When  my  Aulur  and  y  be  at  Mtente^ 
Y  wylle  not  fiiyle  the  be  the  rode. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  98,  f:  04. 
The  wyfes  of  fal  htghe  prudence 
Have  of  a§§ent  made  ther  avow. 

UfdgattTa  Minor  PMmt,  p.  194. 

(3)  Sent.  {A.^S.)  See  Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq. 
134,  t  52,  lutenie,  where  some  copies  have 
tuenie.  Perhaps  we  should  read  as  sente,  I  e, 
has  sent 

ASSENTATION.    Flattery.  (Lot.) 

Yet  hee,  making  relation  to  other  bit  f^endes 
what  I  had  done,  Mt  mee  not  quiet  tiU  they  likewyse 
had  scene  them,  whose  perswaalon,  as  it  seemed  with- 
oat  any  suepttiooofMstiifaMoM  or  flattery,  so  hath  it 
made  mee  bolder  at  this  present  then  before. 

Mirour  fttr  Maglatratt,  p.  9. 

ASSENTATOR.    A  flatterer.  Ehfot. 
ASSENTIATH.    Assent;  consent. 
Therfor  yf  50  aurnntkOh  to. 
At  al  perils  wU  y  go.        Ma,Mhmol9  33,  f.46. 
ASSENTION.    Consent 

Shew  me  thy  waste ;  then  let  me  there  wlthall. 
By  the  «u»entUn  of  thy  lawn,  see  all. 

Hmrtek't  Worki,  i.218. 

ASSENYCKE.    Arsenic    Palsgraye  is  the  an- 

.  thority  for  this  form  of  the  word. 

ASSEORE.  Annsher.  <*  Sir  WiDiam  MarteUe, 
the  Kynges  asMeore"  is  mentioned  in  the  He- 
ralds' College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
quoted  in  Heame's  edition,  p.  462. 

ASSEPERSELIE.  The  chervil  It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  eicutaria  in  the  Nomenclator,  1585, 
p.  131.  CL  Cotgrare,  in  ▼.  Cicutairt. 

ASSES-BRIDGE.  A  familiar  name  for  prop.  5, 
b.  L  of  EacUd,  on  account  of  its  difficulty. 

ASSES-FOOT.  The  herb  coltsfoot  Florio  gives 
it  as  the  translation  of  Cameltuca. 

ASSETH.  Sufficiently;  enou^  (J.'N.)  See 
Piers  PkNighman,  p.  362,  *<  if  it  suffise  noght 
for  at9etz"  where  some  editions  read  atseth. 
It  is  connected  with  the  term  attest,  still  in 
use.  Skinner  translates  it  atsemui. 
Nevir  ahaU  make  his  xicheM 
i  unto  his  gredlnessc. 

Rom.  oftht  Roit,  8000. 


ASSETTETH.    Assailed.  {J.^N.) 

And  yf  that  they  be  crroure  thus  contrerid, 
Arayse  an  ooet  with  strengtheand  us  mtmtttth^ 

Bcetims,  MS.  Soc  Jntiq.  134.  f.  9M. 

ASSHE.    To  ask. 

Ryse  up,  he  sayde,  and  the  way  oaslke 
To  Wyltone  and  to  that  Abbas  Wultmd. 

Chron,  VUodum,  p.  77. 

ASSHEARD.    A  keeper  of  asses.  Rider. 
ASSHOLE.    A  receptacle  for  ashes.    North. 
ASSIDUALLY.    Constantly. 

Gentle  sir,  though  I  am  omUmtOlv  used  to  eom- 
philnts,  yet  were  my  heart  contracted  into  tongue. 
Th9  QfpHmn  Jeademie,  1«47.  li.  40. 

ASSIDUATE.  Constant;  continual.  See  Fa- 
byan,  as  quoted  by  Boucher  and  Richardson. 

ASSIDUE.  This  word,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
is  in  common  use  in  Yorkshire  to  describe  a 
species  of  yellow  tinsel  much  used  by  the 
mummers  at  Christmas,  and  by  the  rustics  who 
accompany  the  nlough  or  ploughman  in  its 
roimds  through  the  psrish,  as  part  of  their  fim- 
tastical  decoration.  It  is  used  in  the  cutlery 
manufacture  of  Hallamihire. 

ASSIL-TOOTH.  A  grin^,  situated  near  the 
axis  of  the  jaw.    North. 

ASSIL-TREE.    An  axle-tree.    North. 

ASSIMULED.    Assunilated. 

No  prince  in  our  tyme  male  to  your  hyghnes  be 
either  compared  or  turtmuM.     HaU,  lUnrp  1 V.  f.  27. 

ASSINDE.  Assigned.  See  Collier's  Hist.  Dram. 
Poet  L  32. 
O  heavenly  gyft,  that  rules  the  mynd. 

Even  as  the  steme  dothe  rule  the  shippe  { 
O  musicke,  whom  the  Oods  otHndt 

To  comforte  manne,  whom  cares  would  nippe ! 
PnTT*'  R9lUiu€9,  p.  50. 
ASSINEGO.    A  Portuguese  word,  meaning  a 
young  ass.    Hence  applied  to  a  silly  fellow,  a 
fooL  Shakespeare  has  the  word  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  tL  1,  and  it  is  not  nnfrequently 
found  in  the  Elizabethan  writers  as  a  term  of 
reproach.    Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Expostulation 
with  Inigo  Jones,  makes  a  severe  pun  on  his 
name,  tdling  him  he  was  an  otM^inigo  to  judge 
by  his  ears. 
ASSISE.  (1)  Phux;  situation.  {A.'N.) 
There  ne  was  not  a  point  truely. 
That  it  has  in  his  right  auito. 

Rom,  fifths  Ro§e,  1837. 
Pare  now  forth  to  thl  bath  that  fklre  is  kerercd. 
For  it  is  geinll  greithed  in  a  god  mtim. 

Wm.  and  the  Wenpo(f»  p.  100. 

(2)  The  **  bug  asise"  in  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing passages  is  conjectured  by  Sir  W.  Scott, 
to  be  a  term  of  chess  now  disused.  Tristrem 
is  playing  at  chess,  and  he  played  so  long  a 
time  <<  the  long  asise,"  that  he  won  six  hawks, 
and  lOOil  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  correct 
meaning.  In  the  second  instance  the  same 
phrase  is  applied  to  a  measure  of  length,  in- 
stead of  a  measure  of  time.  See  also  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  1392.  Skinner  makes  it  synonymous 
with  fize. 

Now  bothe  her  wedde  lya. 
And  play  thai  bi-ginoet 

Y.sett  he  hath  the  long  oHm, 
And  endred  beth  ther  inne.  Sir  JWs»em,r.  128. 
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He  f«ll«  depe  or  be  myght  ryie» 
Thntty  fote  of  Imgt  oMyM. 

MS.  CMtab,  Tt,  U.  38,  f.  S81. 

We  have  another  instance  of  the  word  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  romance  of  Sir  Trsramonr 
in  the  MS.  in  the  Camhridge  PubKc  Library. 
After  this  hero  has  cut  off  the  legs  of  the  giant 
Bnriond,  he  tells  him  that  they  are  both  "  at 
oon  assyse/'  i  e.  of  the  same  length. 

A  lytuUe  lower,  lyr,  seyde  hee. 

And  let  us  tmalle  go  wyth  thee  { 

Now  aie  wo  toCho  at  oon  a«yM  / 

jffir.QMta6.Pf.  11.88,  f.  81. 

(3)  Assizes.    Hence,  Judgment. 
The  kyng  he  sende  word  •5eyn,  thmt  he  hadde  yi 

frtnchiie 
In  yi  owne  court,  tor  to  loke  domee  and  o»l*«. 

Rak,  OUnte.  p.  53. 
<ow  to  teehe  God  hath  me  tent, 

Hb  Uwyi  of  lyff  that  am  ful  wy«e ; 
Them  to  lern  be  dyligent, 
toure  ioulyt  may  thei  save  at  the  lact  oiyM. 

GvMfKry  KyffM'iet,  p.  60. 

(4)  Commodities. 
Whan  ther  comeMM»«h«"»<>^» 
With  con,  wyn,  and  fteil,olhir  other  omIm. 
To  heore  lond  any  Khip, 
To  houae  they  woUith  anon  ftkyppe. 

Kpng  Mimimder,  7074. 

(5)  Regulation;  established  custom-  SeeOcto- 
▼ian/Sl,  where,  however,  Weber  interprets  it, 
"  situation,  rank."    {A.'N.) 

Sire,  he  said,  bi  Ood  In  heven, 
ThUe  boUoons  that  boUen  seven, 
Bitoknen  thine  seTen  wise. 
That  han  i-wrowt  ayen  the  omUt, 

Sev^  SagM,  8490. 

(6)  To  settle;  to  confirm;  to  choose.  See 
Chancer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  541.  In  our  second  ex- 
ample it  meuiB  fised. 

Two  eazdinalia  he  hath  amUtd, 
With  other  lordis  many  moo. 
That  with  his  doujter  schukUm  goo. 

Gowtr,  BtS,  Soe.  Jntiq,  131.  f.  6S. 
The  whiche  upon  hU  hede  onyMd 
He  bercth,  and  eke  there  ben  derised 
Upon  hU  wombesterres  thro. 

Gower,  ed.  1«S«.  f.  147. 

ASSISH.   Fbolish.  Var,  dial  Florio  has,  "  ^fi- 
ndgaine,  assishnesse,  blockishnesse." 
Passe  not,  therfore.  though  Midas  prate. 

And  oMtUhe  judgement  give.  

GalftUo  and  Bentmrdo,  1570. 

ASSKES.    Ashes.  ^  ^   ^ 

Y  woide  suche  damsellys  yn  fyre  were  orent. 
That  the  a$aie»  with  the  wynde  awey  myght  fly. 
RMq^^intiq.LK. 

ASS-MANUBE.    Manure  of  ashes.    North. 
ASSMAYHED.    Dismayed. 

Bot  he  stode  alle  aumaifhed  as  stylle  as  ston. 

Chrm.  niodun,  p.  43. 
ASS-MTODEN.    A  beiq?  of  ashes.    Nttrth. 
ASSNOOK.    Undcrthe  fire-grate.     Yorkih. 
ASSOBRE.    To  grow  sober  or  cahn. 
Of  suche  a  Arynke  as  I  coveyte, 
I  sdrnlde  oMobre  and  Care  wel. 

Gww,  M8,  Soe,  Mttiq.  184,  f.  178. 

ASSOIL.  To  soiL  So  explained  by  Ridiardson, 
in  a  passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Per- 


haps  we  may  read  astotf.    I  mJBBtion  H  as  a 
mere  conjecture. 
ASSOILE.  (1)  To  absolve.  See  Lye's  additions 
to  Junius,  in  t.  Puttenham  has  it  as  asubstanw 
tive,  meaning  confiession.    See  Nares,  in  t. 
A890ile  ;  Langtoft's  Chronide,  p.  209. 
And  so  to  ben  a$$oUled, 
And  siththen  ben  houseled. 

Pi«r$  Phughmmt,  p.  419. 
God  bring  thalre  sanies  untlll  hU  bil^ 
And  Oodowoyl  tham  of  thaire  sin. 
For  the  gude  will  that  thai  war  in. 

JHlMf  •  FssHMb  p.  19. 

(2)  To  w^e ;  to  answer.  (^.-M) 

Caym,  come  flbrthe  and  answere  m^ 
jisc^le  my  qwestyon  anon-ryght. 

Coventiy  Itpsteriet,  p.  38. 

ASSOINE.    Excuse;  delay.  (-rf-iV.)    See  Kit- 
son's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  21 ;  Kyng  Alisannder, 
1021.    Alaoaveib,  as  in  our  first  example. 
The  scholde  no  weder  mo  oMoine. 

Flor,  mitd  Manea.  87- 
Therfore  hit  hijte  BabilGyne, 
That  shend  thing  is  withouten  oMiyiM. 

Curaor  MwidU  MS.  ColL  THh.  Camiab.  t  15. 

ASSOMON.  To  summon.    See  MorU  d'Arthur, 
i.  228,  275,  278 ;  iL  406 ;  Brit.  BibL  i.  67. 
That  is  wel  said,  quod  PhIk>bone,  indede. 
But  were  ye  not  atomcned  to  appere 
By  Mercurius.  for  that  is  al  my  drede  ? 

GMirt</£fOM,  170. 

ASSORTE.    An  assembly.   (^.-iV.)    *«  By  one 
assorte,"  in  one  company. 
I  wole  you  tech  a  newe  play ; 
Sitte  down  here  by  one  oasorta. 
And  better  myrthe  never  ye  saya. 

MS.  Dmu$  178,  p.  49. 

ASSOTE.    To  dote  on.  (A.-N.)  This  word  is  a 
favourite  with  Gowcr.     See  Morte  d'Arthur, 
L  90, iL 65, 161 ; Cotgrave, my.Bon;  Florio, 
in  y.  In^azxd^;  Chancer,  ed.  Unry,  p.  428. 
Thb  wyfe,  whlcho  in  her  lustes  grene. 
Was  fkyie  and  f resshe  and  tender  of  ago. 
She  may  not  let  the  oowrage 
Of  hym,  that  wol  on  her  atrnde. 

Gouw,ed.l5S8,f;i9. 
So  besUlche  upon  the  note 
They  herken,  and  in  suche  wise  9$mi§, 
That  they  here  ryjt  cource  and  wey 
Fortete,  and  to  here  ere  obeye. 

Gower,  MS.  flbe.  Jntit.  134,  f.  41. 

ASSOWE.    In  a  swoon. 

Hwre  modur  adoun  aatowe  duddefaU, 
For  sorwche  myft  wepe  no  more. 

Chrom.  Vilodutu  p.  56. 
ASS-PLUM.    Florio  has  "  Annime,  a  kinde  of 

aste^lum  or  horse-plum." 
ASS-RIDDLIN.  In  Yorkshire,  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Mark,  the  ashes  are  riddled  or  sifted  on  the 
hearth.  It  te  said  thatif  anyof  thefemilydie 
within  the  year,  the  shoe  of  the  fated  person 
will  be  impressed  on  the  ashes. 
ASSUB JUGATE.    To  subjugate. 

Nor  by  my  wUl  tmrnbiugm  his  merit. 

TnUmtand  Cru$iia»  it  8. 

ASSUE.  A  term  appliedio  a  cow  when  drained 
of  her  milk  at  the  season  of  calTin^.  SomeneL 
Generally  pionovinced  omiv,  as  in  the  Donet 

dialect. 
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A88UBDLT.    OmaeealMtff 

A*  010  men  dns  day  and  n  jght  that  «•  asnudlg  In 
»  ^St^  •^  J***  Cbtt.  JBton.  10,  f.  J. 

ASSUMP.    Raised. 

Tha  nied  bUioppe,  now  bejng  Cardinal,  was 
aMoylcd  of  hJf  bbboptlcke  of  Wynchater,  where. 
iipoo  he  sued  unto  our  holy  (kther  to  have  a  buUo 
*««««»tory.  notwlthatanding  he  was  oMump  to  the 
state  of  cardinaU,  that  the  sea  was  not  Toyde. 

ASSURANCE.    Afltoncc ;  betrothing  fo/'ni^.* 
riage.    See  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  p.  17,  quoted 
by  Nares. 
ASSURDED.    Broke  forth.    From  Smtrd. 
Then  he  atntrded  into  thb  exdamacyon 
Unto  Diana,  the  goddet  faiinoruil. 
.  ^^ Sk9tt<m*i  Wwtts,  L  374. 

ASSURE.  (1)  To  confide.    {A.-N,) 

Therefore,  as  fkcndAillidie  in  me  ojmw. 
And  tea  me  pfartte  what  is  thtne  encheion. 
z«N  «      -.  ,         "IVotfiaiwdawWr,  i.681. 

(2)  To  aiRance;  to  betioth. 

There  loTeiy  Amoret,  that  was  mmur^d 
To  lusty  Perigot,  bleeds  out  her  Hfe, 
f^orcfd  by  some  iron  hand  and  fiital  knife. 

'Beummmt mm*  WUMur,  i\,Wl* 
\o)  AssQiance. 

Redy  cfl*  to  profro  a  aewe  osMre 

Por  to  ben  trewe^  and  merey  me  to  prey. 

Okaueer,  «d.  Urry,  n.  43S. 

ASSUREDLYBST.    Safest  '^•p-*"- 

A  great  nnmber  of  commons,  all  chosen  men,  with 

spans  on  foots,  whiche  were  the  most  tumridbMt 

hanMsed  that  hath  bene  sene. 
. Hatt.  Htwnt  FIJI,  f.  42. 

AS-SWYTHE.  QuicUy.  This  word  geneiaUy 
OQg^  to  be  divided;  yet  Robert  de  Brunne, 
in  MS.  HarL  1701,  seems  occasionally  to  use 
It  as  one  word. 

AS6TG6B.    A  hunting  term. 

YeshuU  say.  Ule^tqme,  UUotqm^  alwey  whan  they 
fynde  wele  of  hym,  and  then  ye  shul  keste  out 
mtttrggt  al  abowte  the  feld  for  to  se  where  he  be  go 
oat  of  the  psstnre,  or  ellis  to  his  foorme. 

lUliq.  Jntiq,  i,  153. 

ASSYNED.    Joined.  w      «*    !«. 

Now.  by  my  trouth,  to  speke  my  mynde, 
Syns  they  be  so  k>th  to  beoMyMd. 

Plaift  eoffed  tht  Vourt  ff, 
ASSYNO.    To  assign. 

Go  thy  way  and  make  thi  curse. 

As  I  sbaU  •mmtg  the  by  myn  advysse. 

JMf^MifMtrtm,  p.  41. 

AST.  Asked.  NmiJL  Cf.TowneleyMyst.p.200. 

The  sect  sdio  matt  tat  hir  soancs  myght  hir  thynk 

vde  sett  M8,  LtmcOn  A.  I.  IJ,  f.  831. 

The  bisscbop  tui  in  qnat  stid 

H«  shold  this  ktilce  geie  make. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.T.48,  f.70. 

ASTA.  Hast  thon.  This  form  of  the  word  is 
giren  In  the  Ckvis  to  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue, 
|k  90.  Agttm  is  common  in  interrogatiTe 
daoses  In  old  Ei^lriL 

ASTABILISHE.    foestd>lish. 

I  shan  at  alt  tymes  and  faiaU  plsces,  whaosoosTer 
I  shalbe  caDed  uppoo,  be  ledye  and  gfaul  to  con- 
tmnam,  miefle,  and  aatabUiaht  this  my  deyd,  purpos, 
asyad,  and  intent,  as  shalbe  devised  by  the  leraed 
coonscn  of  the  kynges  said  highnes. 

WHilhf$ManaatU  LitUn»  p.  154. 
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ASTABLE.    To  confirm. 

Lutheries,  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
He  atUMtd  swithe  sone 
Codes  werkes  for  to  worcbe. 

JK».  Caniab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  M. 

ASTANT.    Standing. 

ThemightMmseMtfanf  theby.  Amndrvn,  p.  490. 
ASTAROTH.   This  name,  as  givMi  to  one  of  the 
deyils,  occnrs  in  a  cnrioos  list  of  actors  in 
Jubmal's  Myst.  In^  iL  9.    See  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  246;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  393. 
ASTAT.    State ;  estate ;  dignity. 
Whan  he  is  sel  hi  his  m$tmi, 
Thre  therys  be  brout  of  synf ul  gyse. 

ASTAUNCHE.    To  .rtWy?^^ '*"^"' '* 
And castethe  one  to chese  tohir  dellte. 
That  may  better  BUeMasiihirappettteb 

Xdfdif«<«P«  Jfiner  ffMiM,  p.  30. 

ASTE.    As  if;  although.    It  is  the  translation 
of  acii  in  an  early  gloss,  in  Reliq.  Anttq.  i.  8. 
Undir  ilc  post  thay  layden, 
A9^  the  dereus  hemselTen  sayden. 
Four  yren  lores  togydtr  knyt. 
For  to  proven  of  his  wit.  If5.  Cbiita5.  Dd.  L 17. 
ASTEDE.    Stood.     {A^^S.)    So  explained  by 
Heame,  in  Gloss,  to  Rob.  Glouc  p.  305,  where 
we  should  probably  read  on  «  stede^  L  e.  in  a 
place. 
ASTEEPIN6.    Steeping ;  soaking. 
There  we  lay'd  attatfimg. 
Our  eyes  hi  endless  weepii^.  Fhtehm; 

ASTEER.    Active;  bustling;  stirring  abroad. 

North,    See  the  Craven  Dialect,  ii.  359. 
ASTELLABRE.    An  astrolabe. 

With  him  his  oaMOabn  be  nom, 
Whiche  was  of  fjm  golde  predous. 

ASTELY.    Hastily. 

Or  els,  Jesu.  y  aske  the  reyd 
Ato^  that  y  wer  deyd.  mr  dmada$,  3W. 

ASTEMYNGE.    Esteeming. 

But  the  duke,  Utle  iMf«iaim^sach  a  defect,  quick- 
lye  after  persuaded  the  kynge  to  take  tyr  Rycharde 
agayne  to  liis  favour.  Ardmolagia,x»ii  SW. 

ASTENTE.  Stopped.  {A.-S,)  See  Wright's 
PoL  Songs,  p.  342;  Will  and  the  Werwolf, 
p.  56. 

And  or  thaj  come  to  Mantribla 
Neverethayneoetenfe.  Ka.jamoUZi,tlS, 
And  thou  that  madest  hit  sotouj, 
Al  thi  bost  Is  sone  a^lnt, 

Apptnd.  ta  W,  Mape§,  p.  941. 
ASTER.  Easter.  Norih,   Mr.  Hartshorne  gives 
this  form  of  the  word  as  current  in  Shropshire. 
Ct  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  41. 

And  thus  this  attar  lomb  apefed. 
GbftM.  FUMmn.  Pw  88L 

ASTERDE.    To  escape.    (A.^S,) 

Tho  wiste  he  wel  the  kyngis  herto. 
That  he  the  dath  ne  seholde  asCsrA. 

Oowtr,  MS.  aoe,  JnHq.  134,  f.  M. 

ASTERED.    Distarbed.    (A.S,)    In  the  foU 
lowing   passage,    the   Lincoln    MS.  reads 
fHrrtti,    Verstegan  has  oitired. 
For  aU  here  mlehel  pryde. 
The  stout  man  was  mttand. 

Sit  Degravmnta,  Comb.  MS, 
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ASTERISM.    A  constdlatioiL    yiege, 

ASTERLAOOUR.    An  astrolabe. 

Hit  ahnagifte,  and  bokis  grete  and  imale, 
HU  •Mtertagtmr,  looging  for  hit  art. 
Hit  augrim-tUmU  lying  feire  apart. 

Chauetr,  td,  Vny,  p.  SS. 

ASTERT.  (1)  To  escape.  {A,-S.)  See  Hawkins' 
EngL  Dram.  L  9 ;  Lyogate'a  Minor  Poems, 
p.  183 ;  Gower,  ed.  1532,  t  70 ;  Chaucer, 
Cant  T.  1597, 6550 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  225 ; 
Digby  Mysteries,  p.  8. 

Of  wiche  the  coutm  m jjta  not  mgtmrf 
Phllototef,  that  wa«  th«  more  czperte. 

JC8.iyg6y830. 
Ther  tcfaalte  no  worldU  good  aateru 
His  hoode,  and  fit  he  fereth  almeMe. 

Qoum,  MS.  aoe.  Jntiq,  1S4,  f.  tf. 
The  to  lore  make  meto  expert. 
That  hcUe  peyaet  1  mxA,u$UrU 

ITS.  fieri.  8406, 180. 

(2)  Hence,  to  rdease.   {A.'S.) 

And  imale  tltheraa  weiea  foule  y-ahent. 
If  any  penone  wold  upon  hem  plaine, 
Ther  inlght  «Mrt  hem  bo  peeunial  pdae. 

Gkenocr,  GoiU,  r.  6896. 

(3)  To  alarm ;  to  take  unawares. 

No  danger  theie  the  shepherd  can  e«fcr<. 

8pttmr*»  BeU  Nam,  187* 

ASTBTNTB.    Attainted. 

Whatdostow  here,  unwiast  goaie  f 
For  thyn  harm  tboa  art  hider  y-oome ! 
He  1  lyie  a«Mrn<olK>reMme  I 
To  mlado  was  ay  thy  wooe.  iCimf  Attsamnder,  880. 
ASTIB6NUN0.    Ascension.     Vertte^an. 
ASTIGE.     To  ascend;    to    mount    upwards. 

Vertteffon, 
ASTINT.    Stunned.    (^.-&) 

With  io  nohle  swerdes  dent. 
That  hem  attini  Terrament. 

jirthour  mnd  Mgrlin,  p.  800. 

ASTIPULATB.   To  bargain;  to  stipulate.  HalL- 
ASTIRE.  (1)  The  hearth.    See  Mtre, 
Bad  her  take  the  pot  that  sod  over  the  fire. 
And  set  it  aboore  upon  the  attire. 

Vtttrmne*  Pop.  Pott,  11. 78. 
(2)  To  stir;  to  moTC.     Verstegan, 
ASTIRTB.    Started ;  lei^. 

jUHrtt  tU  him  with  his  rlppe* 
And  bigan  the  fish  to  klppe.  fiisMMr,  893. 

ASTTTE.    Anon ;  quickly.    This  word  is  found 
in  the  North  Country  Vocabularies  of  Ray  and 
Thoresby.    Cf.  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  28. 
Ful  rlchellche  he  gan  him  schrede. 
And  kpe aatito opon  a  stedes 
For  nothing  be  nold  abide. 

Ami»  md  AtfOhun,  1046. 

ASTIUNE.  A  predous  stone. 
>  Ther  Is  saphlr,  and  unlnne, 

Carbunde  and  osM  mim, 
Smaiagde,  lugre,  and  prasilone. 

Coeaifgntt  ap,  Warton,  L  9. 

ASTOD.  Stood.  See  Chron.  of  England,  62 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L 101. 

Sum  he  smot  opon  the  hode» 
At  the  glrdel  the  swerd  eetode. 

dir  ^  Wartoikt,  p.  47. 

A-ST060D.    Having  one's  feet  stuck  fast  into 

day  or  dirt.    Donet, 
ASTOND.     To  wHhstand.    See  Wright's  Poli- 


tical  Songs,  p.  338 ;  Oy  of  Warwike,  pp.  1»  47» 
Rob.  Qlouc.  p.  20. 
Thou  ssalt  have  thl  wil  of  al  Egiptetonde, 
Ssal  nerne  no  man  thloe  heete  ttmtdt, 

MS,  Btii,  60,  f.  4. 
So  korren  and  hewen  with  man!  h<md. 
That  non  armour  might  hem  astond. 

Arthour  and  MtrNn,  p.  898. 

ASTONE.    Confounded. 

He  dradde  him  of  his  owen  sone. 
That  maketh  him  wel  the  more  attont. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f .  187. 

ASTONED.  (1)  Confounded;  astonished.  At- 
tonied  is  yeiy  common  in  early  writers,  and 
is  also  found  in  the  Scriptures,  Dan.  v.  9,  &c 
Florio  in  v.  Aggriceidre,  has  the  verb  to  attony^ 
to  confound.  See  Troilus  and  Cresdde,  i 
274.    Urry  has  also  attorned. 

This  sodeo  cas  this  man  asfonerf  so» 
That  red  he  wex,  abaist,  and  al  quaking 
He  stood,  unnethes  said  he  wordes  mo. 

Chowcer,  Cant.  T.  819f. 

(2)  Stunned.    {A.^S.) 

Vor  her  hors  were  al  aetoned,  and  nolde  after  wylle 

Sywe  nother  spore  ne  brydel,  ac  stode  ther  al  stylle. 

Rob.  Gioue,  p.aB6b 

ASTONISH.    To  stun  with  a  blow. 

Enough,  captain  t  yoa  have  mttmitktd  him. 

Hmtrp  V,  T.  1. 
ASTONNE.    To  confound. 

It  doth  in  halfe  an  howre  attemm  the  taker  so. 

And  mastreth  all  his  senees,  that  he  feeleth  weale 

nor  woe.  JioiiM«s  amd  JmUet,  p.  64. 

Suerly  these  be  examples  of  more  Tehemende 

Mian  mans  tong  can  expresse,  to  fear  and  ajfetme  such 

eryl  persones  as  wyl  not  lere  one  houre  vaeant  from 

doyng  and  exercyslng  cmiritle,  mlsdiiefe,  oroat- 

ragious  lyvyng.  HdU,  lUekard  ilh  f.  34. 

A-STOODED.    Sunk  fost  into  the  gnmnd,  aa  a 

waggon.    Donet, 
ASTOPARD.    Some  kind  of  animal  ? 

Of  Ethiope  he  was  y-bore. 

Of  the  kind  of  aetoparde  / 
He  had  tuskes  like  a  boar* 
An  head  Uke  a  Ubbard. 

Etti^M  Met.  Rom,  U.  800. 
ASTORE.  To  provide  with  stores ;  to  keep  up ; 
to  replenish  ;  to  restore.  See  Prompt  Panr. 
pp.  16, 262. 1  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  18, 107, 212, 229, 
268.  It  is  used  somewhivk  differently  in  Kyng 
AHsannder,  2026,  and  the  Seryn  Sages,  956, 
erplainedby  Weber,  <*  together,  in  a  he^>,  niip 
merons,  plmitiful;"  but  I  am  informed  by  Dr. 
Meniman  that  he  has  heard  it  used  in  Wilt- 
shire  as  a  kind  (^expletive,  thus,  **  She's  gone 
into  the  street  tutore.**  This  of  course  differs 
from  the  Irish  word. 

At  clt4,  borwe,  and  castel. 
Thai  were  attorod  swlthe  weL 

Arthomr  and  MeHIm,  p.  90. 
But  as  the  ampte,  to  eschewe  yddncsse. 
In  somer  it  so  ftU  of  beshiesse. 
Or  wynter  oome  to  safe  here  from  ooolde. 
She  to-foren  ottered  hath  here  hoUe. 

MS.  Digtv  aast. 

That  on  he  gaf  to  attort  the  lift 
Off  selnt  Petur  the  apostUle  bil5t. 

MS.  Canlub.  Pf.  t.  48,  f .  99. 
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ASTOUKD.    ToMtonishgraitly.     Var.diaL 
TU  at  the  Uft  ha  htard  a  dmdfuU  townd. 
Which  throofh  the  wood  loud  bellowing  did  rebowod. 
That  all  the  earth  for  terror  leemd  to  tbakct 
And  Irteadid  tremble.     Th*e]fe,  therewith  aHownd, 
'  Upstarted  lightly  from  hie  looter  make. 

The  FaeHe  QuMtte,  I.  vU.  7. 

ASTOYN YN.  To  shake ;  to  bruise.  Pron^t,  Parv, 
ASTRADDLE.    To  straddle.    Skinner. 
ASTRAGALS.    A  kind  ci  game,  somewhat  like 
cockalL  See  a  curious  account  of  it  in  MS. 
Ashmole  788, 1 162.    Blount  has  iuiragaHie, 
**  to  play  at  dice,  huckle-bones,  or  tables."  See 
his  Glossographia,  p.  59. 
ASTRAL.    Starry. 

This  latter  lort  of  taifldeb  have  often  admitted 
those  matters  ot  tm^  which  wa  Chriattaae  call  mi- 
racles, and  yet  have  eadeavooied  to  idve  them  by 
0«</«2opeiadoBs,  andother  waysDoChera  tobaspe- 
clfled.  Ba^t  Work*,  ▼.  161. 

ASTRAMTBN.     An  astieBomer.     Jttromym 
is  the  finrn  of  the  word  in  Kyng  AlJaanwder, 
136 ;  and  Chaucer,  in  his  tract  on  the  astio- 
UJie,  has  m$troiogiemf  for  an  aitndoger. 
Hyt  was  a  gode  aiHaiaysfi 
That  on  the  mooe  kowthe  seen» 

JUi.  HarLtSM,  tSL 
ASTRANGLED.    Strwic^  SeeWilLandthe 

Wcrwolt  p»  6» 
For  neigh  hy  weren  hothe  tot  thont 
Ath-mngUd,  and  ek  Ibr-prest. 

To  nljht  then  scfaalt  l-wls 
In  stJongne  dethe  mttrtmgM, 
And  wiende  to  the  pine  of  helle. 

JCS.  LoMd.  106,  f.  166. 

ASTRAUGHT.    Distracted ;  tenified. 

At  her  syght  be  was  so  mttrmmghi,  thatof  his  own 
vyade  oBiequested,  he  made  peace  with  the  Haasi. 
Ueos.  GoUMHg'9  JMdne,  f.  179. 

ASTRAUNGED.  Estranged.  UdaL  This  and 
the  last  word  are  taken  from  Richardsom 

ASTRAY.    A  stray  animaL    Pron^t.  Parv, 

ASTRATLT.  Astray.  It  is  translated  by  ^pdki- 
kmnde  in  Prompt  Panr.  p.  16. 

ASTRE.  (1)  A  star.  (/V.)  Steevens  says  this 
word  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  SonUiem's 
Diana,  1580.  See  Shakespeare,  yiL  184.  Mr. 
Boswell  quotes  another  instance  in  Montgo- 
mery's Poems,  ed.  1821,  p.  164.  See  also  Ja- 
mieson  in  t.  Florio  translates  Si^Uat  ^  a 
starre,  or  any  of  the  celestiaU  bodies  that  give 
l^ht  onto  the  world ;  also  an  otf er,  a  planet." 

(2)  A  hearth.  **  The  tuire  or  harth  of  a  chim- 
ney,''  MS.  HarL  1129,  f.  7.  Lambarde,  in  his 
Perambulation  of  Kent,  ed.  1596,  p.  562,  says 
that  this  word  was  inhis  time  nearly  obsolete  in 
Kent,  but  that  it  was  retained  in  **  Shropshyre 
and  other  parts.''    See  Attire. 

ASTRELABRE*  An  astrokbe.  {A^N.)  See 
Chancer,  Cant.  T.  3209. 1  haTcahready  quoted 
the  passage  from  Urry,  in  ▼.  AtterlagowTp 

ASTRENGTHT.    To  strengthen. 

And  bygan  to  attrmgthjf  ys  court,  and  to  eche  ys 
maynye.  Bttb.  Gtme.  p.  160. 

ASTRETCHTN.  To  reach.  It  is  translated  by 
^tmgo  in  XbA  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  14, 16, 99. 


His  kyje  vertn  airiwdlsM 

With  bokis  of  hU  omat  endltynge. 

Ocetew.  Ma.  aoc  dnttg.  VH,  f .  688. 

ASTRETNYD.   Constrained. 

He  is  m9tr«jfnyd  to  the  thinge  that  oontenys  and 

to  that  thing  that  is  contenyd ;  and  he  it  also  a#- 

Ireifnpd  to  the  thinge  that  halowis,  and  to  that  thinge 

that  is  halowid.  MtS.  BitrUm  816,  f.  177. 

ASTREYT.   Straight. 

Forsothe  he  daasyt  the  lyrcN  aryt. 
And  alia  the  memteyt  bMiethe  ecifvyf. 

JM<9.  Jntiq.  U 160. 
ASTRICTED.   Restricted. 

As  fler  being  enck)sed  in  a  stralteplaee  wil  by  foroe 

utter  his  flamme,  and  as  the  coarse  of  water  Mtridsd 

and  letted  wUl  flowe  and  brust  out  in  continuance  of 

time,  BaU,  Hmury  VI.  f.  86. 

ASTRID.   Inclined.    Stiffs. 

ASTRIDGE.   An  ostrich. 

He  make  thee  eate  yron  like  an  asfrl^^,  and  swal- 
low  my  swoid  like  a  great  pinna. 

rM  FErtf  Parrc/Me  OmlefMJMi,  16M. 
ASTRIDLANDS.    Astride.   Abr/A.    See  Ray's 

English  Words,  in  ▼.  Vmitrid. 
ASTRINGE.    To  bind;  to  oompeL  (Lot.) 

Albeit  your  Highnes,  having  an  honorable  place. 

be  named  as  one  of  the  principal  eontrahentcs,  yet 

nererthelesse  your  grace  is  not  ttrimgtd  or  boundcn 

to  any  charge  or  other  thing.       StaU  Papen,  L  119. 

ASTRINOER.    <<  Enter  a  gentle  atM^vr'' is  a 

stage  direction  in  All's  Well  that  ends  Well, 

T.  1.    Steevens  says  **  a  gentle  istringer''  is  a 

**  gentleman  frlconer,"  and  gives  a  reference  to 

Cowell  that  requires  verification. 

ASTRIPOTENT.    The  ruler  of  the  stars.  (I«f.) 

The  high  tulrtpoimt  auetor  of  aUe. 

MS.  HarL  SSSl,  f.  76. 

ASTROD.    Stradling.    SomerMt 
ASTROIE.    To  destroy. 

And  aspie  hem  hi  tiopie. 

And  so  fond  hem  to  MUrote. 

jtrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  666. 

ASTROIT.  A  kind  of  praeious  (?)  stone.  MinOiem. 
Sometimes  called  the  star-stone.  Brome,  in 
his  Travels  over  England,  p.  12,  mentions  find- 
ing many  of  them  atLassington,  co.  Gloucester, 
and  gives  a  particular  account  of  their  nature. 

ASTROLOGY.  A  herb  mentioned  by  Palsgrave, 
t  18,  and  by  Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134, 
t  201.  It  is  perh^M  the  same  with  the  oritto- 
logO,  two  species  oi  which  are  mentioned  in  an 
old  poem  in  Ardueologia,  xxx.  386. 

ASTRONOMER.  An  astrologer.  This  sense  of 
the  term  is  usual  with  our  early  writers.  See 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  85. 

A  leam'd  aetroncmer,  great  magldan. 
Who  lives  hard-by  reUrM. 

Beaumont  an4  VIeteher,  L  160. 

ASTRONOMIEN.    Astrologer. 
Whiche  was  an  aetronomteng 
And  eck  a  gret  roagicien. 

Gower,  MS.  See.  Antiq,  134,  f.  146. 
ASTROPHELL.  A  bitter  herb ;  probably  star- 
wort,  according  to  Nares. 
My  little  flock,  whom  earst  I  loT'd  so  well. 

And  wont  to  feed  with  finest  gruse  that  grew, 
Feede  ye  henoeforth  on  bitter  mtir^t. 
And  stinking  smallage  and  unssTerle  ma. 

Spene.  Da/lm.  644. 
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ASTROUT.  Iliit  word  bstffl  used  in  Somenet- 
ihire,  explained  by  Mr.  Norris,  MS.  Glossary, 
"  in  a  stiff,  projecting  posture,  as  when  the 
fingers  are  kept  out  stiff."  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Workes,  p.  98,  applies  it  to  a  stomach  swelled 
by  gkittony,  '*  What  good  can  the  great  ^o- 
ton  do  with  his  bely  standing  m$trQte  like  a 
taber."  In  Prompt  Panr.  p.  16,  -  a-^tmt" 
is  translated  by /MiyMfe;  and  Palmer  says  it  is 
used  in  the  north-east  of  Devon  in  the  sense  of 
m$tride.  The  word  occurs  in  the  first  sense  in 
a  curious  poem  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.  printed 
in  Wrighf  s  Political  Songs,  p.  336 ;  and  the 
following  example  is  taken  from  another  copy 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  unknown  to  Mr. 
Wright,  which  is  raluable  as  completing  his 
imperfect  one.  Cowper  has  atiruif  as  quoted 
by  Richardson. 

Now  Oodia  toule  If  al  day  auoM, 

The  knyf  ichal  itonde  a-ttrwitj 
And  thow  his  botea  be  to-tore, 
fit  he  wil  mak  it  atout. 

MS,  BodX.  48,  f.  aS7. 
The  marynere  that  wolde  haTe  layne  har  by, 
Hyi  yen  itode  owte  attme  for«thy, 
Hys  lymmei  were  roton  hyin  flroo. 

Lt  Btm0  Vhrtne9  <^f  Rtme,  9089. 
He  gaflB  hym  awylke  a  clowte. 
That  boOie  hie  cghne  atode  mm  ttromt^, 

Mr  Inimftnu,  Uneolm  MS. 

ASTRUCrrVB.    This  word  is  used  by  Bishop 
Hall,  and  opposed  by  himio  datruetive.  See 
Richardson,  in  y. 
ASTRYYYD.    Distracted. 

Beryn  and  hit  oompaay  ttood  all  oaCryvfdL 

Hitt&nf  itfBttyn,  84S91 

ASTUNED.  Stunned.  See  Drayton's  Polyolbion, 
ed.  1753,  p.  1011 ;  and  Mtotme. 
He  fruat  doim  t  o  deat. 
That  bora  and  nan  a««im«d  lay. 

Arthom  and  Merlin,  p.  933. 

A8TUNTB.    Stood;  remained. 

The  barona  atttmtt  wlthoate  tooa  bidde. 

And  Taire  aende  Into  the  toiw  to  the  Uog  bor 

•onde. 
That  he  taolde,  tot  Oodcs  love,  him  bet  uiider- 

itonde. 
And  graunte  horn  the  gode  lawea,  and  habbe  plt^ 
ofitlond.  Jlo5.  OlMie.  p.  648. 

The  other  Mtumit  and  unnethe  abod« 
He  ne  mljhte  noothvr  for  achame. 

M§.  Lntd.  106. 1 173. 
ASTUTE.    Grai^.    Mmthem. 
ASTWARD.    Eastward. 

And  In  a  achip  we  duden  ut  aooe. 

And  tuiumrd  erere  kenden. 
In  the  ae  of  oooean, 
Aa  ore  Loverd  ia  grace  lu  aende. 

MS.  Lmud.  106.  f.  104. 

ASTT.    Rather;  as  soon  as.    North.    This  is 

perhaps  connected  with  tuUt  q.  ▼. 
ASTTE.    To  ascend. 

Alfred  and  Seynt  Bdwarde,  laatehil  fonnea«<iye 
Thorn  the  due  of  Nocmaadye,  that  her  uncle  waa. 

ito6.0toiM;.  p.817. 

ASTTFLED.    Lamed  in  the  leg. 

Somtyme  aa  bound  ia  yrele  aatu^,  so  that  he 
shal  aomtyme  abyde  half  a  5ecr  or  more,  or  he  be 
wel  fecme.  MS.  Bodl,  546. 


ASTTL.    A  thin  board  or  lath.    See  Prompt. 
Parr.  p.  16,  explained  frt>m  the  Anglo-Norman 
**  a  piece  of  a  wooden  log  deft  for  burning.'' 
PhiUips  has  oxide  in  the  same  sense,  so  that 
the  word  may  come  originally  from  the  Lat. 
.axieuhu, 
ASUNDERLY.    Separately.   Itis  tnnsbUedby 
di^funetim,  agMira/tm,  and  dStriitM,  in  the 
Piximpt.  Pair.  p.  16. 
ASUNDRI.    Aput.     See  Gesta  Romanorum, 
pp.  14,  67, 164 ;  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  16. 
In  thia  world,  hi  Seyn  Jon, 
Sowlae  a  num  ia  thernon, 
Amndri  adinld  hem  kaawe. 

jimi§  mid  AmUomm,  9068. 
ASWARE.    On  one  aide. 

Hym  had  Wn  beter  to  liare  goon  more  ^uware^ 
for  the  egg  of  tbo  pann  met  with  hb  ihynne. 
And  karff  atoo  a  ireyn,  and  the  nest  ayn. 

Chaueer,  «(.  (^rr,  p.  AS0. 

A8WASH.    Cotgnmhaa,  "  Ckamarre,  a  loose 
and  light  gowne,  that  may  be  wonie  amooik 
or  skarfe^dse." 
ASWELT.    To  become  extinguished.    (J.-S.) 
Ac  aot  and  anow  eometh  out  of  holca. 
And  brennyag  Atyr,  and  gtowyag  oolea ; 
That  theo  anow  for  the  tayr  no  malt. 
No  Ihe  friyr  ftir  tbto  MOW  «M0ele. 

K^ng  jtlitumdif,  6699. 

ASWEVED.  8tairfiled,asinadream.  (J,-S.) 
For  lo  astonied  and  &»»o9Md 
Waa  every  Tirtne  in  me  hered. 
What  with  hia  aoura,  and  with  my  died, 
Tliat  al  my  feUnge  gan  to  ded. 

;nkell0i(aef/l'lnM,  ii.41. 
AS-WHO-SAIETH.     A    not   unfreqnent  ex. 
pression  in  our  early  poetry,  equtralent  to, — 
as  one  may  say,  as  the  saying  is.    See  Dyce's 
notes  to  Skelton,  p.  86. 
ASWIN.    ObUqudy.    North. 
ASWOOH.    In  a  swoon.    (J.-S.) 
jiswogh  he  fell  adoun 

Anhyahynderaraoun.  I«r6M«»  DiKOfMa,  II7I. 

ASWOUNE.  In  a  swoon.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 

3826,  10788 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  17 ;  Legend 

of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  48;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,I804. 

He  fcrd  aa  he  wer  mat ; 

Adoun  he  fel  MMPoaMe  with  tiiat. 

Oy  9f  Warwike,  p.  18. 

ASWOWE.    In  a  swoon.    See  Atwogh  ;  Laun- 
fel,  755 ;  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i  6,  f.  5L 
The  king  binethen,  the  atede  aboue. 
For  aothe  air  Arthour  waa  omoomw. 

ArthiomrandMernm,^lia, 
And  whanne  the  luydwff  hurde  that, 
Zhefelle«-«MmMthar8heaat.Jr&l]efMe93$,f.93. 
A-SYDEN-HANDE.    On  one  side. 

But  he  toke  nat  hia  ground  ao  even  in  the  front 
afore  them  aa  he  wold  have  don  yf  he  might  bettar 
hare  aene  them,  butt  aomewhate  ehegden-hmnde, 
where  he  diapoaed  all  hia  people  in  good  aivaye  all 
that  nyght.  Arrivei  ef  Kiitf  Btword  /F.  p.  18. 

ASTGHE.    T6  essay. 

Now  let  aeo  gef  ony  la  ao  hardy 
That  durate  hit  him  «Qfi*«*  t^fngJBUmwiiigr,  8699. 
ASTNED.    Assigned ;  appointed. 
And  jemen  of  the  crowne  alao. 
That  were  oepned  wyth  hym  to  go. 

JrtkeBelegid,  txh  78* 
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AT.  (l)Tliftt  North.  See  Sevyn  Sages,  3824; 
Perceval  of  GaOes,  150,  524 ;  Towneley  Mys- 
teries, pp.  2,  87 ;  Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  7 ; 
Twiiiie  and  Oawin,  486» 

It  M  ftaUy  my  connite  that  thou  recottnielto  asmyne 
mto  Um  my  lady  my  moder  Olympiat,  and  at  thoa 
gnN  tlM  nathynge  at  tha  deda  of  Ledaa,  oa  taka 
na  haryaea  to  tha  tharfora.  MS.Uneoln  A.  L 17,  f .  Sk 

(2)  To.  Constantly  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  rerb 
by  early  En^ish  imters.  See  Ywaine  and 
Oswin,  812,  2344. 

Ga  hatlkene  away  flra  ma,  qnod  lie,  for  thoo  caana 
lay  noghta  to  maa,  w  1  hafa  no^te  at  do  with  tha. 
JI8.LliMiolfiA.i.l7*f.l. 
That  at  at  say,  wtth  golde  and  anNOce, 
And  myxa  that  thay  aOtoda  la  tU  praKBoa. 

JUS.  Uneolm  A.  i.  17*  f.  190. 

(3)  To.  ^ThisfoaluUbedaiBgenMJktnowiif 
adimiiadoaaoni]iiatc#lt."     Vmr.ttiA 

(4)  Bat. 

Notedda  thai  ao  wftMS  w«t. 

No  ala  that  was  old. 
No  BO  goda  matathal  al. 

Thai  haddM  al  that  thai  wold. 

JBtt  SMttmOfP*  MS. 

(5)  Wbo;wbidi.    North. 

(6)  Of.   North. 

Scryrpaaad  buidon  can  ha  take. 
And  toka  lara  a<  hya  wyfab 

M8.  Gamtak.  FtlLSS,  f.U2. 
Ha  take  hit  lave  at  the  daya 
At  MUdoa  tha  falre  maya. 

Sir  DtgrevamU,  Umeoin  MS, 

That  mme    houra    herly    at    mome,     Maria 

miidalayiia  and  hir  two  tlatert  asked  lere  at  oure 

Lady,  and  want  with  tbeire  oynementet  to  the 

aepukre.  OS,  LAneotn  A.  i.  17.  f.  186. 

(7)  To  attack ;  to  accost.  A  common  elUptical 
form  of  the  expression  to  be  at,  or  to  get  at. 
Also,  to  contend  with  or  take  in  a  game  or 
otherwise. 

(8)  For. 

Jt  this  eauM  tha  kny5t  oomiyehe  hade 
In  Uie  more  half  of  hb  achdde  hir  ymage  depaynted. 
Sgr  Oatpotftu,  p.  8S. 

ATACHE.    To  seize. 

And  eayde,  wt  atad^  yow  y-wyite. 
For  ye  fchaUe  telle  us  what  he  ys. 

M8.Caniab.Ft.\LX,t.\9^ 

AT-AFTER.    After;  afterwards.    North.    See 
Chancer,    Cant.  T.  10616,    11531;    Morte 
d'Arthnr,  IL  220.    It  is  an  adverb  and  prep. 
I  tnist  to  sea  you  att-afUr  Eatur, 
As  oonaing  as  I  that  am  your  master. 

MS.  Hawl.  a  S56. 

ATAKS.  To  overtake.  (J.^.)  See  Amis  and 
Amilonn,  2070;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T,  16024. 
Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  part.  pa.  Ataken, 
as  in  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  6966,  and  our  two  last 
eiampleia. 

Ha  turned  his  stede  and  gan  to  fle. 

And  Oy  after  him,  bl  mi  leut^  t 

Oode  waa  thehora  tbatOwldiard  rodoo. 

And  io  Hut  his  stede  gan  goo. 

That  04  might  him  nought  aiaXw/ 

Theifore  he  gao  sorwe  make.  Gif^Warwike,  p.  08. 

And  layde,  ha  !  now  thou  art  a-tak§, 

That  thou  thy  werke  myfte  nov^  fanaka. 

Oowar,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  IM,  f.  IM. 

And  noyt  for  that  a  goCh  so  Cut, 

That  Richard  ys  o-falr*  ate  last.    MS,  jithmoU  48. 


AT-ALL.  TbeoryofagiiiiiittrAiH^cialiaBd 
spirit,  meaning  that  he  wiU  playibr  Miy  smns 
the  company  may  dioose  to  risk  against  him. 
See  Massinger,  iv.  78. 

AT-ALLE.  Entirely ;  altogether.  See  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  29;  Chancer,  CantT.  8921, 
9098. 
The  kynge  knew  the  buigaysa  a#  oOt  I 
Anooe  to  hym  he  lette  hym  ealla.    ipom9itm,}M9» 

AT-ALL-POINTS.  In  every  particular,  a  phrase 
applied  to  a  person  weU  and  entirely  aimed. 
See  instances  in  Beanmont  and  Fletcher, 
iv.7;  Morte d*Aithar,L  344,  iL19.  ^/-oO- 
riffhieis  a  similar  expression,  of  which  see  in- 
stances in  Chancer,  Cant  T.  2102;  Sir 
Peroeral,  1139.    See  Jt^rmfhites. 

ATAME.     To  tame.    (J.-S.)     See  Skdton's 
Works,  L  135,  211 ;  Depositna  of  Bichard  U. 
p.  15;  Chester  Pkys,  L  124 ;  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  316;  tokdMtimte. 
And  aside,  thoo  cursed  Saraayne, 
Thy  piouda  pride  shall  he  aiawisd. 
By  God  and  by  Seinte  Qwyatyae.  MS.  Douet  ITS,  p^SI* 

ATANUNE.    AftenKxm.    Si^fM. 

AT-A-POINT.  This  phrase  is  explained  re«olM/# 
by  Rider.  In  the  second  example  it  appa* 
rently  means  c#  a  ttoppoge. 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  waxlike  men. 
All  ready  ol  a  point,  waa  setting  forth.  Maeboth,  iv.  S. 
Now  let  us  speakeof  the  Brie  of  Warwickas 
doyoges,  whiche  muste  nodes  play  a  pagiaunt  In 
this  enterlude,  or  els  the  plale  were  at  a  point, 

Uott,  Edward  IV,  1. 16. 

ATARN.   To  mn away;  to  escape.    (A.-S.) 
Manle  flowe  to  churche,  and  the  constable  nnnethe 
Atamde  alive,  and  mania  were  l-bro^  to  dethe. 

Rob,  Otouc.  p.  539. 

ATASTE.     To  taste.    See  the  corresponding 
passage  in  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  6,  and  Digby 
Mysteries,  p.  190. 
Ye  shullen  ataoto  bothe  thowe  and  shea 
Of  thilke  water,  to  speke  in  wordet  fewe. 
By  God  ordeyned  trouthes  for  to  shewe. 

Lgdgate,  MS.  MhmoU  39,  f .  44. 

ATAUNT.    So  much.    See  Digby  Mysteries, 
p.  192.  {J.^N.) 
Whan  that  Baehua,  themyghtik>rde. 
And  Juno  eke,  both  by  oneaccorde. 
Had  sette  a-brocfae  of  myghti  wyne  a  tone. 
And  afterwardys  Into  the  brayn  ran 
Of  Colyn  Blobolle,  whan  he  had  dronke  ataunt 
Both  of  Teynt  and  of  wyne  Alyeaunt, 
Till  he  was  drounke  as  any  swyne. 

Colgno  BlowboU,  MS,  Rauft,  C.  86. 
And  he  Is  a  foole  that  yarithe  also  credence 

To  newe  rumours  and  every  foltlsshe  fable, 
A  dronken  foole  that  sparithe  for  nodlspence 
Todrynk  ataunt  tO  he  slepe  at  table. 

l4fdgat^o  Minor  Poomo,  p.  187 
ATAYITE.    AncestraL 

But  trulie  this  boMnes,  not  myna  owaenature,  hath 
taught  mea,  but  your  nature,  generosltle  prognate, 
and  come  ftom  your  acavtte  progeoltonrs. 

JaiWo  lAterarp  Lottoro,  p.  7S* 

ATAXY.    Disorder;  irregularity.    (Or.) 
AT-BAR.    Bore  away. 

A  wonder  thing  he  say  him  thar, 

A  wolf  his  other  Child  a<-tar.     Jf&lNSffey  W,f.l«3L 
AT-BLEWE.   Blew  wHh  beUows. 
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Crtit*  fbr-tdiope  thamt  botlM  lythe  and  Ipne ! 

M8,UneobiA,  U  17>  1 188. 
AT-BREST.    To  biOTt  in  pieces. 

Hto  hert  aght  u^t-br^  In  tbrin. 
Ar  fta  hit  comamentoi  tain. 

JUS.  out,  Vetpat.  A.  111.  f.  M. 
ATCHEKED.   Cboaked.    Sihmer. 
ATCHISON.    A  billon  coin,  or  rather  copper 
washed  with  silver,  stnidL  in  the  reign  of 
James  YI.,  of  the  Talue  of  eight  pennies  Scots, 
or  two  thirds  of  an  En^ish  penny.     See 
Jamieson,  in  ▼. 
I  eare  nut  an  they  war  all  drown'd  I'  th*  dike. 
They're  nut  worth  an  ofcMfOM,  nor  twenty  sUce. 

YorkshiM  Dlmktgm,  p.  VJ- 

ATCHORN.    An  aoom.    Far,  dial.    We  have 

also  atehominff,  poking  up  acorns. 
ATE.   (1)  To  eat  Weit.    See  Jennings,  p.  115. 
(2)  At  the. 

And  with  a  god  ttaf  ,  f  ul  tket, 
Hifwlfatedorenehet.       Anvn  Avm,  SS96. 
ATEGAR.    A  kind  of  lance.  Jwuiu.    \A.'S,) 
ATBIGN.    To  accomplish. 

Ne  hope  I  noght  he  wU  him  feign. 
That  he  ne  Ml  Caim  dede  Meifru 

MS.  CMf .  Vetpoi,  A.  UL  f.  8. 
ATEINTE.    To  give  a  colouring  to.    {J.'N.) 
Nal,  dowter,  tor  Ood  abore  1 
Old  men  ben  felle  and  queinte. 
And  wikkede  wrenches  ooime  s/einle. 
Misdo  nowt,  doughter,  but  do  bl  rede  I 

Sevim  Saget,  17M* 
ATEL.    Reckoned ;  counted.    (-^.-&) 

The  kyng  thoru  yi  oonseyl  encented  wel  her  to. 
And  god  octage  of  nom,  the  truage  Tor  to  do ; 
And  at4l  al  her  god,  and  let  him  al  bar  wende. 

Bob.  Glcme,  p.  171. 
ATELICH.    Foul;  corrupt.    {J.'S.) 
The  bodi  ther  hit  lay  on  here. 
An  atetieh  thing  as  hit  was  on. 

Append,  to  IF.  Mapet,  p.  343. 
Tho  cam  thate  out  a  luther  wjjt 
Ful  atelieh  ate  laste.  MS.  Laud.  106,  f.  107* 

A  scharp  face  he  hadde,  and  al  for-kroked. 
His  berd  atelieh  and  long.  Jbid,  106,  f.  159. 

ATENES.     At  once.     See  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry, 
p.  32.  This  is  merely  another  form  of  Jttonet, 
q.v. 
ATE  NT.  An  object;  an  intention.  SeeOctovian, 
104  ;  Sir  Amadas,  372  ;  Joachim  and  Anne, 
p.  149 ;  CJov.  Myst.  p.  4 ;  Syr  Gowghter,  617. 
Hymselfe  ys  In  gode  atente. 
For  every  man  ys  hys  frende. 

jr&  Cbfited.  Ft  U.  38.  f .  79. 
A  riche  lettre  scho  hym  sent. 
Bftyr  hir  lordis  commandment. 
And  talde  bym  alle  hlr  atent. 

Sir  Degrevante,  Lincoln  MS, 

ATEON.    To  make  angry.  (J.-S,) 
The  kyng  wes  ateoned  stronge 
That  Corineus  artod  so  longe. 

Chrontele  nfEngUukd^  61. 
Oogmagog  was  atened  strong 
That  on  mon  him  stode  so  long. 

Jbid.  MS,  Qmtab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  93. 

He  was  atened  of  his  enemy.  MS,Athmole  S3.  tS. 

ATER.    (1)  After.  Var,d$aL    It  may,  however, 

be  a  mere  error  of  the  scribe  in  the  following 

example : 


And  a^  this  his  modir  dide  aryw. 
And  lyfte  him  up  softely  Into  the  stalk. 

L^dgate,  MS,  Soe,  Anti^'  134,  f.  10. 
(2)  Attire. 

Ererich  man  of  Ich  mester 
Hem  riden  ogain  with  fair  ater, 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  139. 

ATER-NOON.    Afternoon.    Somenet, 
ATERST.    In  earnest.  PhiU^t,  Coles  explaini 

it  indeed. 
ATEYNT.    Fatigued;  worn  out.    {A.-N.) 
In  the  hete  they  wer  almost  atei/nt» 
And  in  the  smoke  nygh  adreynt. 

JUdbonf  Coer  de  Lion,  6131. 

ATEYNTE.  (1)  Convicted;  attainted.  See 
Amis  and  AmUoun,  849;  History  of  Beryn, 
2673. 

Yn  feyrt  wurdys  and  yn  qeynte, 
Wyth  pryde  are  swych  men  ateimie, 

MS.HarUmi,tn 

(2)  To  reach ;  to  get  possession  of. 
She  seld,  Thomas,  let  them  stand. 
Or  ellls  the  feend  wUle  thttegnte, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  ▼.  48.  f.  118. 
AT-GO.    Expended;  gone. 

Wor  his  spending  wes  al  mP^o, 
Wel  evene  he  hit  oundemom. 

JCar.IHff«y86.  f.l94. 

Whet  may  I  sugge  bote  wolawo  1 
When  milif  b  me at-go, 

Wrighfe  I^HePoetrp,  p.  74. 

AT-GOHT.    Is  expended. 

Ther  Ich  wes  luef.  icham  ftil  loht. 
Ant  alle  myn  godes  me  at-goht, 

Wright^e  Ufrie  Poetry,  p.  48. 

ATH.  (1)  An  oath.  (A,-S.)  See  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  2264 ;  Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  Lincoln, 
210;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  126. 

1  hafe,  quod  he,  made  orAe  to  Darius,  that,  whUs 
he  lefte,  I  schalle  never  here  armes  agaynes  hyme ; 
and  therfore  I  ne  may  no5te  do  agaynet  royne  athe, 
MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17.  t,  5 
O  pride  blcums  thrones  o  thrett, 
Hething,  threp,  and  athee  grett. 

MS.  Oott,  Veepae,  A.  iii.  1 133. 

(2)  Each. 

Thai  token  oMtulke; 
The  roglre  raggi  seulke 
Rug  ham  in  belle  I 

Wrighfe  Pol.  Songt,  p  998 

(3)  Hath. 

Vorst  ych  wuUe  therynne  do  me  sulf.  vor  ryft  yt  ys. 
And  Torst  asaylethen  falsekyng,  and  bringe  hym  to5oke. 
That  the  gret  oth  that  he  suor,  so  vyUycfae  «M  to-broke. 
Rob,  GUmc,  p.  453. 

AT-HALST.    'Vnthholdest.    Rob,Gbmc, 
AT-HAND.    "  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse,"  an 
old  provcrh  introduced  in  1  Henry  IV.  iL  1, 
and  several  writers  of  Shakespeare's  time.   It 
is  a  frTniii^r  exclamatiou  in  answer  to  any 
summons. 
ATHANOR.   A  digesting  furnace,  calculated  for 
the  retention  of  heat. 
I  hare  another  work  you  never  saw,  son. 
That  three  days  shice  past  the  philosopher^  wheel. 
In  the  lent  heat  of  athanor.     The  Alchemic,  U.  1. 
And  ae  thy  f omace  be  apt  therfore, 
Whych  wyie  men  do  call  athenor, 

Aekmol^e  Theat.  Ckem,  Brff.  p.  149 
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ATHEL.    Noble   (^.-A)  See  Wri^fg  Lyric 
Poetry,  p.  33;  Black's  Cst  of  Aihmole'sMSS. 
p.  68. 
Hit  wall  BmUat  th»oik$l,  and  hit  high  kynde. 

%r  Oaumpntt  p.  S. 
Akzaadir  the  athia,  be  aUnn  aoorda. 

MS.Mhmol0ii,tH. 

AT.H  ELD.  To  keep;  to  retain.    Ct  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.<S8. 

Thb  ctorkM  of  whom  kh  teld, 
Wllh  the  king  werenof-AeU. 

JrthourmHtMerUn,  p.M. 
He  blm  might  no  knge  at-h^ld, 

Oif  of  Warwtke,  p.  0Oi 

ATHELE.  Thifl  word  it  translated  by  fio/vra  in 

MS.  HarL  219. 
ATHELISTE.    Most  noble. 

Thaae  Syr  Arthnre  ooe  erthe.  mthMai«  of  othare. 

At  erene  at  hit  aweoe  horde  aTantid  hU  lordea. 

Mon«  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  70. 

ATHENED.  Stretched  out  Venteffon. 
ATHENYN6.  Extension.  (J,^,)  See  a  piece 
by  Lydgate,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicle 
of  London,  p.  237.  We  have  already  had  the 
passage  from  another  copy,  in  y.  Jren^ftig, 
which  is  probably  a  corrupt  reading. 
ATHEOUS.    AtheisticaL  7 

It  is  an  ignorant  conceit  that  hiqulry  into  nature 
should  make  men  alA«o«M;  no  man  is  so  apt  to  see 
the  star  of  Christ  as  a  dUigent  disciple  of  phUosophy. 

aUkopHmU. 

ATHER.    Either.    YorJtMk,    See  Hartshome's 
Met.  Tales,  p.  100.  « 

At  athtr  ende  he  cistef  a  eope 
Layde  downe  on  horde,  the  endys  plyed  up. 

Bott9  ^f  CwrUu^,  p.  t8. 
A-THSS-HALF.  On  this  side  <tf.    Seethequo- 
taticm  from  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in  y.  Jnether. 
ATHILLEYDAT.    The  rule  of  an  astrolabe. 
Seeke  the  ground  meeCe  for  your  purpose,  and  then 
take  an  astrolohe,  and  hang  that  npon  your  thomhe 
by  the  ring,  and  then  tnme  the  oiAOIflyd^y  or  rule 
with  the  sights  up  and  downe,  untlll  that  you  doo  see 
the  marke.  Boum/*  /fwrnKontor  DMiste,  1*78. 

ATHIN.    Within.    Skmentt 
ATHINKEN.  To  repent;  to  gricye.  (^.-&)  See 
Troilns  and  Oeseide,  L  1051,  y.  878. 
Soore  it  me  «t-thpnktlh 
For  the  dede  that  I  hare  dooo. 

FUr»  Phughman,  p.  S7i. 

A-THIS-SIDE.  On  this  side;  betwixt  now  and—. 

e.ff,  *<  a  this  side  Christmas."  Var.dial 
ATHOG.    As  though. 

I  sehallley  on  hym, of/kog' I  wode  were. 
With  thys  same  womanly  geyre. 

Shanfs  Dim.  on  Com,  JfyW.  p.  111. 

ATHOLDE.    To  withhold.    See  Hartshome's 
Met  Tdes,  p.  96 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  62. 
Por-thi  Satanas  the  bokle 
The eoole  wine olAelAf.       MS.  Dteb^m^t  1S8. 
ATHOUT.    Without     Wett. 
ATHRANG.    In  a  throng. 
Alle  weore  dryren  •throng  t 

Ten  myle  they  yeode  alang.     K^g  AiUaundtr,  3400. 

A-THRE.  In  three  parts.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 

2936;  Legend»CathoIicc,p.l28;  Rob.GIouc 

p.  23 ;  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  22. 

The  lialvedel  thenne  aihrm 

Wei  he  bisette  theo.    Chnn,  ef  England,  515. 


ATHREP.  With  torture;  croelly.  {J^)    Mr. 
Conybeare  giyes  no  explanation  of  this  word. 
Bisydes  stondeth  a  ftoodcs  trume. 
And  walteth  hwennethe  saules  oune  ; 
Heo  hire  awarkth  al  mOwrtp, 
Also  wnlris  doth  the  icep. 

Comfbiar^*  Oetevfaii,  p.  57. 

ATHRINED.    Toudied.     Vent^fon. 
A-THRISTETH.    Thrust ;  push ;  hurry  on. 
Rennyoge  houndes  huateth  yn  dyrerse  maacres, 
for  some  foleweth  the  hert  fkste  at  the  bygyaaynge, 
and  «-<*rM«ik  ahert  atthe  llrste,  for  thd  goithllght- 
lych  and  fasta.  M8.  Bodl,  540. 

ATHROTED.    Throttled;  dioked. 

And  If  thou  wolt  algates  with  superflultle  of  riches 
be  mtkrvM,  thou  shalt  hastellche  be  anoied,  or  rU 
eriiiatese.  TmkmntnfUM.^MA 

A-THROUGH.    Entirely. 

ji'thnmgh  they  ordeyned  gode  and  fyne* 
Hys  body  and  bones  to  berye  theryn. 

MS.  Camtmb,  Ft,  iL  »,  f.  916. 
ATHRUST.    Athirst;  thiisty. 
An  hnswyfe  of  trust. 
Whan  she  is  othnut, 
Suche  4  webbe  can  spyn. 
Her  thryft  is  fuU  thyn.     SkBltonU  IFoHkt,  i.  108. 
ATHURT.  Athwart;  across.  fFett.  Itissome- 
times  used  in  the  sense  of  a  short  cut,  and 
frequently  also  by  sailors,  with  the  channel 
understood,  e.  ^.  "  He's  gone  aihurt," 
ATHVERTYSYD.    Adyertised;  informed. 

Yt  shall  please  yow  tabe  athvtrt^t^d  that  here  ys 
■n  abbey  callyd  Ingham  In  Norfolke,  not  fare  fhme 
Seynt  Besettcs  abbeye. 

ff right*  MemuHe  Utttn,  p.  86. 

ATHTT.    Pertiqw  this  ought  to  be,  af  Atf /. 
No  storing  of  pasture,  with  beggedgly  tyt. 
With  ragged,  with  aged,  and  evel  athift, 

Tutstr,  ed.  1573,  f.  14. 

A-TILT.    At  a  tilt.     Also,  as  a  yerb.    Seethe 

quotations  giyen  by  Richardson,  in  y. 
ATIRE.   To  prepare;  to  fit  out.    (J,~N.) 
What  doc  the  kyng  of  France  t  mtlm  him  gode  navie 
Tille  Ingkmd,  o  chance  to  wynne  it  with  maistrie. 

FM«rLangfq/lr,p.807. 
AHrtd  ther  wendyag  toward  the  Marche  right  sone. 

Ibid,  p.  MO. 

ATISFEMENT.    Ornament.   (J,.N,) 

A  pavilion  of  honour,  with  riche  mti^f^mtm. 
To  serve  an  emperour  at  a  parlement. 

P9t9rLa$igU^,p,}M. 

ATITLED.   Called  ;entiUed. 

But  5it  here  sterris  bothe  two, 
Satome  and  Jobiter  also. 
They  have,  alle-thou;e  they  be  to  Uame, 
AtaUd  to  here  owen  name. 

Goieer,  M8.  Soe.  Ahtiq.  134,  f.  133. 
This  Aries,  on  of  the  twelfe. 
Hath  Marche  attUled  for  hiroseWe.    Ibid,  t,  199. 
The  twelve  montbis  of  the  jeie 
j4ttUted  undir  the  power 
Of  these  twelve  signisstonde.  Ibid,t,l99, 

ATLED.    Arrayed.   SeeJtyL 

Hire  teht  aren  white  ase  bon  of  whal, 
Evene  set  ant  otM  al.  Wrighft  L^He  Poetrp,  p.  38. 
AT-LOWE.    Below. 

And  truly,  syn,  looke  that  ye  trow 
That  othere  lord  is  none  at4ow*, 
Bothe  man  and  beest  to  hym  shalle  bowe. 

In  towne  and  fey  Id.     nwiuk^  Jf^eHe*,  p.  131. 
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ATO.    In  two.  ^teAtwo. 
To  the  ftlflii  beyeder 

ATOK.    Took;teiaed. 

Al  Uut  Fortiflw  «<nlr. 

He  let  to^dimwe  end  en-hang. 

Arthemrmti  JTcrUn,  p.  18. 

ATOM.    At  home.    Aiom«  it  still  common  in 
the  prorinoes. 
And  the  Normaae  m  eoudie  epeke  tho  hote  her 

owe  tpechef 
AndipekeFieneh  ee  dude  atam,  end  hew  ehyldren 
dude  aUo  tedie.  A06.  Ofeiie.  p.  M4 

ATOMY.  (1)  An  atom.  See  Borneo  and Jnliet,i  4. 
To  tell  thee  tnith,  not  wooden,  forno  eye 
Sees  thee  hut  ttendi  emeied,  end  would  tun 
Hlf  crystel  hiuaour  into  atomiei 
ETer  to  play  about  thee. 

Beaumumt  and  FUtdUr,  It.  98S. 

(2)  A  skeleton.    North.   Shakespeare  has  the 
word  in  2  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

AT-ON.    United;  agreed.    See  Lay  le  Ftaine, 
279-320 ;  Prompt  Panr.  p.  6 ;  fmane  Qoeene, 
U.  L  29 ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  L  167. 
Thou  hate  oure  gude  om 
I  kede  50  be  «l-«n« 

Or  there  dy  any  ma.  <S6r  Jkgitmntet  Uttntm  M8. 
In  that  maner  they  are  oi-oA. 

MS.  Qmtttb.  Ft.  U.  38»  f;  ISO. 

ATONE.  Toreconcae;toagree.  SeeBeaomont 
and  Fletcher,  L  141 ;  Webster's  Works,  i.  73 ; 
As  You  Like  It,  t.  4.  This  yerb  is  evidently 
formed  firom  €i  one.  Shakespeare,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1,  has  Mtotument  in  the 
sense  of  reconciliation,  agreement. 
ATOP.  On  the  top ;  upon.  It  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  ^or  on;  e.  g.  "  I  saw  Mr.  Brown 
atcp  of  his  new  horse  yesterday."  Var.  dioL 
ATORN.  (1)  To-run  away. 

Tho  Water  Tyrel  y-iey  that  be  was  ded,  anon 
HeolomdeaevBiteee  hemyjte;  that  wae  byi  best 
won.  JM.  Otowe.  p.  419. 

(2)Intam?  Atom? 

Thou  hatt  y-dremed  of  veneflooe. 

Thou  mostett  drynke  atom.    MS,  A*hmol9  83,  f.  4. 

(3)  Broken.  Hmte. 
ATORNE.    Attorney.    {A.-N.) 

The  lame  menere  jit  doth  he, 
ThatitafkIie#orfi&  US.  BMll.  48,  f.  166. 

ATORRTTE.  Authority.  This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  some  verses  scribbled  in  MS.  BodL 
546. 
ATOUR.    About;  around.    {ArN.) 
Ded  buUi  my  prynces  be  atour. 

KyngAHaaund0r,ii\\, 
ATOURNED.    Equipped.    (A.^N.) 
And  otherwhUe  he  might  him  se. 
As  egret  ott  hi  him  te, 
Wele  atourMd  ten  hundred  knlghtet, 
Ich  y-armed  to  his  rightei. 

Sir  Orpheo,  ed^-Laing,  858. 

ATOW.    That  thou. 

Loke  atwf  no  more  wepe. 
For  thl  wilf  lith  f  tme  on  slepe. 

MarU  MauiMMn,  p.  886. 
AT-PLAY.    Out  of  work.    Sti^. 
AT-RAHT.   Seized;  taken  away. 

Such  reed  me  myhte  tpaclychereowe. 
When  al  my  ro  were  me  ol-roM. 

Wrifflif*  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  37* 


AT-RAUOHT.    Seized. 

Who  so  ever  he  a#-rat«M, 
Tombd  of  hon  he  him  Uught. 

Jrthamr  ami  Mtrttti,  p.  179. 

ATKAT.  To  trouble ;  to  vex ;  to  anger.  From 
tray.  See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  1867;  Gov.  Myst. 
p.8ft0. 

He  aturte  him  up  in  a  breyd. 
In  liii  herte  lore  airupped  Xjm^  </ Ibre,  605. 
ATRETE.  Continually  ;distinoti^.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  traethn  and  dUtmcte  in  the  Prompt 
Parv.  p.  17.  Baber,  in  his  glossary  to  Wickliffe, 
refers  to  2  Esdre  viiL  for  an  instance  of  the 
Word. 

Hitwatgodepreyert,  I  id  hltofrsfe. 

MS.  Femon.  JbthMticgia,  zvilL  85. 
ATRICK.    An  usher  of  a  hall,  or  master  porter. 

Mbuheu. 
ATRIE.    To  try;  to  judge. 

Chefe  Justisehe  latte,  the  sothe  to  utrie. 
For  lefe  no  loth  to  lette  the  right  lawe  to  guye. 

Pai&r  Langt^t  p.  SOL 
The  rightes  he  did  attrU  ot  tho  that  wrong  had 
nomen.  Wd.  p.  845. 

ATRISTUN.    Trust;  confide. 

Ther  are  thowiand  fpicei  of  veyo  superttiooun* 
that  is,  thing  Teynly  ordeynid  and  veynly  uaid,  and 
veynly  tliat  men  atrittun  in,  and  all  silk  thiogie  are 
forbidun  5e  in  this,  that  thu  tchalt  not  tak  his  name 
inveyn.  JpologpJiiT^eLoilardi,  p.  96. 

AT-ROUTB.   Torout;to  put  to  flight;  to  assenu 
hie.    Heame  |tlso  gives  the  meanings,  to  re- 
iistf  to  gather  together. 
So  tliat  men  of  purchasoome  to  hym  so  gret  route. 
That  ther  nas  prince  un-nelhe  tliat  hym  myjte  atrouta, 
JM.GiMie.p.78. 
AT-RT6HTTEZ.   Com^etdy. 

Luke  5e  aftyre  evensang  be  armydecMivMlM 
On  blonkes  l>y  5one  Irascayle,  by  5one  blyth 
stremei.  Marie  jirthure,  MS.  lAneoln ,  f.  68. 

AT-SCAPEN.    Toesci^. 

Jem,  thi  grace  that  is  so  fire 
In  siker  hope  do  tliou  me, 
Jtseapan  peyne  ant  come  to  tiie^ 
To  the  blisse  that  ay  shal  be. 

Wright*  l4frie  Poetrp,  p.  75. 

AT-SITTE.  To  withstand;  to  contradict.  {A.'S.) 
See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  174 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  68. 

For  ther  nas  so  god  knyjt  non  nower  a-boute  Fi«ac«, 

That  in  Joustes  scholde  at-titt$  the  dynt  of  ys  launoe. 

Rob.  Glome,  p.  187* 

Hise bode  nedurstehe  non  at-Htto.     HavoMc,  2800. 

AT-SQUARE.   In  quarrel 

Oft  times  yong  meat  do  fUl  at-oquaro. 
For  a  fine  wench  that  is  feet  and  fiUie. 

Withai^  DieHonartOf  p.  871. 

AT-STODE.   Withstood.  Gt  Rob.  Glouc  p.  15. 

With  sheid  and  spate  out  l-dcawe 

That  hoere  dunt  at-Hode.  MS.  Di^  88,  f.184. 

AT-STONDE.  To  withstand. 

I  ne  wende  nojt  that  eny  man  my  dunt  MoMe  ol-fCnide. 

ATT.  To. 

We  besekeae  50we  that  |e  chcee  jow  fong  lordes 
and  5ong  knyghtes  that  ere  llsty  mene  wad  able  for 
to  sul&e  disesse  ibr  to  be  with  }ow }  for  here  we  giSb 
up  aU  armes,  if  it  be  jour  wille,  and  ftnsakes  theme 
for  ever.  Jf.8.  UneoM  k.  i.  17*  t.  3. 
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ATTACHBN.  To  attieh ;  to  indite.  (^.-JV:) 
And  iwiiiiwiiliJ  •cwMtiittto, 
Tliat  esm  at  ths  flnt»» 

Toaftac*m  tho  tyniiBtB.  FUr§  Pt(mghmm,^4tk 
ATTACKD-BD.    Attacked.    A  common  i^rti- 
ciple  here,  but  more  eztenilYd  j  need,  1  am 
told,  in  America. 
ATTAINT.    A   taint;   anything  hartfoL   The 
▼erfo  leems  to  be  used  in  somewhat  a  pecu- 
liar tense  in  Morte  d'Arthnr,  iL  266.    It  was 
also  a  term  in  chifalry.     * 
I  win  not  poison  thee  with  my  aHai$a, 
Sot  fold  my  fkult  Ineleeiily  ooln'd 


The  kyof  wie  that  daye  hyghly  to  be  pcayted,  for 
he  bimke  xmUj,  iptfes,  beeyde  oMayniM,  and  bare 
doone  to  groimd  a  man  of  aimes  and  hyi  bone. 

ATTAL.SARESIN.    According  to  Goweli  and 
Kennett,  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  call  an 
old  mine  that  is  grrenofer  by  this  name.  The 
kttcr  says,  "  probably  because  the  Saxons  em- 
ployd  the  Saracens  in  those  labonrs." 
ATTAME.  (1)  To  commence;  to  begin.  (A.-N,) 
Also,  to  broach  a  yessel  of  liqoor,  as  in  Prompt. 
Panr.  p.  16,  where  it  is  trandated  by  attammo, 
And  thereupon  he  scbulde  anone  attame 
Another  of  oewe,  and  for  ^e  more  hononre. 

L^gat9,  MS.  Ac.  Antiq,  134,  f.  8. 
Vet,  hofte,  quod  he,  to  mote  I  ride  or  go, 
Bnt  I  be  mery,  y-wis  I  wol  be  blamed ; 
And  right  anon  his  tale  he  hath  aflametf. 

ClflMesr,  QmL  T,  14824. 
There  wis  none  Mcha  sithen  Adam  dldeciame 
The  tntm  to  ate,  for  ey  ther  halte  or  lame. 

Ma.8^Jnii9,lSi,t,l, 

(2)  To  fed;  to  taste. 

For  sithfai  that  payaa  ww  lint  named. 
Was  ner  mora  woftill  payne  ef Canud. 

Chaueei**  JDreaeM,  206. 

(3)  To  hurt;  to  injure.  This  is,  I  believe,  the 
mieaning  of  the  word  in  Chaucer's  Dreame, 
1128,  which  Tyrwhitt  coi^ieetmws  to  be  dlif - 

Of  hfa  Mkokte  the  swvd  glod  doon. 
That  bothe  plates  and  baube^loua 

He  carf  atoo  y  plight, 
Al  to  the  naked  hide  y-wls; 
And  nought  of  flesche  atamtd  Is 
Thurch  grace  of  God  Almlght. 

Qy  ^  WarwOte,  p.  38ft. 
ATTAR.    After.    Sakp. 
ATTASK'D.    Blamed.    See  Akqtt 

You  are  much  more  aitotlfd  for  want  of  wisdom. 
Than  prals*d  for  harmfol  mildness.     King  Lear,  1. 4. 
ATTAST.    To  taste.    See  Dial  of  Creat.  MoraL 
p.  94. 
And  to  con  frute  in  specyall  he  had  grete  hast. 
His  aptyde  was  desirous  therof  to  tUUuL 

MS.  Laud  418.  f.  81. 

ATTB.    At  the.    {A..S.) 

And  thanne  seten  somme, 

And  songen  atu  nale.  Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  184. 

ATTE-FROBfE.  Immediately.  (J..S.)  See 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  5356. 

With  that  came  a  sergeant  prickand, 
OentO  he  wa«  and  well  spedund ; 
To  Sir  Guy  Is  he  eome. 
And  him  he  gret  atteftwtu, 

EtH/t  Mtt,  nom.  iL  18. 


ATTELE.    Toahn;  to  design;  to  co^ieetore; 
to  go  towards;  to  i4)proad&;  to  judge.    See 
Sir  F.  Madden's  glossary,  in  y.  and  Etile. 
The  emperowr  entred  fai  a  way  ereneto  oMels 
To  hare  brattenet  that  bor  and  the  abaie  seththen. 
Wau  mud  Ms  mtnm^,  p.  8« 
Foi^tM  an  aimt«  in  erte  I  oMlf  to  sehawa. 

SgrOmwagmt^i, 
ATTEHPERALLY.    Temperately. 

That  mane  as  nofto  mddUes  at  rnmwi  Ckat 
alwaycs  Mte  in  dlsssss ;  bot  ha  as  gretly  to  com- 
mend thM  la  raehsi  lyAg  mtttm^mallg. 

MS,  JLiaesto  A.1. 17.  f.  38. 
ATTEMI^RAUNCE.   Temperanoe.    SeeLyd- 
gate's  Minor  Poems,  pp.  194,  209 ;  and  the 
example  under  Fraitmr, 

And  soTaraynly  she  had  oMrayMreimce. 

Igdgata,  MS.Jshmat«  88,  t  U. 

ATTEMPRE.  (1)  Temperate.  (^.-JNT.)  In 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  189,  we  have 
a^/em;ir0j  in  the  sameaense.  SeeMaundevile's 
Travels,  p.  276. 

jittemprw  dlete  was  all  hire  physike. 
And  exercise,  and  hertes  lufflsance. 

Chmtear,  Outt.  T.  14844. 

(2)  To  make  temperate.  SeeTroilusandCreaeide, 
L954. 

Thar  may  no  weUhe  ne  porerta 


Oower,  JCS.  Am.  .JnM«.  1S4»  1 47. 
ATTEMPRBLT.    Temperately.    (^.-iST.) 
OoTemeth  you  also  of  yonr  diete 
Jtt§mpr9lg,  and  namely  in  this  bete. 

Chmteir,  Cant,  T,  13188. 

ATTEMPTATE.    An  attempt 

As  heruoto  the  kynge  manraylith  gretly  off  thyt 
presumptuose  attemriat$  usydde  by  the  Frenchemen 
In  hys  streme,  and  takyth  the  same  Terraye  dis- 
pleasantly.  State  Paptn,  L  3fiL 

ATTENDABLT.    Attentively.     Palsg^ve  has 
atiendabie,  attentive. 

Because  they  scboUa  the  more  aMsndkiMly  study  and 
werke  the  more  spedyly  abonte  the  thynges  that 
myghte  cause  and  haste  therddyveraunce. 

MS.Jrundall4lS. 
ATTENT.  Attentive.   Shakespeare  hu  the  word 
in  Hamlet,  L  2.    See  also  Richardson,  in  v. 
While  other  msticks,  lesse  attmt 
To  prayers  then  to  merryment. 

Bsrriok's  Worke,  L  HO. 

ATTER.  (1)  Poison.  (J.-S.)  Hence,  corrupt 
matter  issuing  from  an  ulcer,  as  in  Prompt 
Parv.  p.  16,  where  it  is  translated  by  Mntat. 
This  latter  is  also  the  provincial  use  of  the 
word;  Forby  has  it,  and  Skinner  gives  it  as  a 
Lincolnshire  word,  in  whidi  county  it  now 
seems  to  be  obsolete.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  says  it  was  used  in  Sussex  in  the  same 
sense.  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  243. 
Of  Tych  a  werm  that  otter  bereth« 
Other  It  sUogeth,  other  It  tereth. 

Omgteare^e  OetawUm,  p.  87t 
Thai  sharped  thar  tung  als  nedder  iD« 
Attre  of  snakes  undir  Ilppes  of  tho. 

JC8.ANir.4S5,f.87. 
(2)  An  otter. 

Take  heare  cattes,  dogges  too. 
After  and  foxe,  fllUe,  mare  alsoe. 

r,l.81. 
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(3)  Atdre;  uttj. 
la  Talewe  eke  much  mora  did  cost  his  mothm  pell* 
Then  all  th*  mttmr  is  worth  that  coveraUi  altres  tenae. 
AppemL  to  IF.  Mapu,  p.  f78. 

ATTERCOP.  A  spider.  (^.-5.)    It  ig  tnntlated 
bj  artmaa  in  the  Prompt  Parv.  p.  16,  and  the 
{nvvincial  dotsaries  gire  it  alio  the  aense  of  a 
apider'aweo,  as  Ray,  Kennett,  and  others.  See 
Prompt  Parr.  p.  140,  and  the  list  of  old  words 
prefixed  to  Bataian  nppon  Bartholome,  1582, 
where  it  occmn  in  the  first  sense.    Stanihvrst, 
in  his  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  11,  says  a 
spider  was  called  an  ttttereop  in  some  parts  of 
that  oonntry,  and  even  in  FingaL    Pegge  ex- 
plains it,  ''the  Tenomons  spider,"  which  agrees 
with  the  etymology  from  otter ^  poison ;  though 
cobweb,  whidi  was  anciently  spelt  ettpweb, 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  Utter  part  of 
the  word ;  Dat  Kop,  a  spider ;  Welsh,  Cop  or 
Cqppm.    In  the  North  of  England,  the  term 
is  iq>plied  to  a  peevish,  m-natnred  person,  not 
exdosively  to  Uie  female  sex,  as  Bfr.  Brodcett 
seems  to  say. 
ATTBRLOTHE.  Nightshade.  It  b  the  transUi- 
tion  of  nutreOa  in  an  early  list  of  plants  in  MS. 
HarL  978, 1 25. 
ATTERLY.    Utterly.    SUmer. 
ATTERMITE.    An  iU^^atiired  person. .  North. 
ATTERN.   Fieroe ;  cruel ;  snariing.     Gioue. 
ATTERY.   Pumlent  A»/.   Irascible ;  choleric 
Weit.    Clearly  connected  with  attry,  veno- 
mous, q.  V.    Chancer  speaks  otattry  anger  in 
the  Persones  Tale,  p.  63. 
ATTERYNG,    Venomous.  (J,.S.) 

On  face  and  hondls  thei  had  gret  nayles, 
And  gracte  homes  and  attenfng  taylys. 

J\tndmle,  p.  9. 

ATTEST.  Attestation;  testimony. 
An  espenoee  so  obstinately  strong. 
That  doth  favert  the  oMMf  of  eyes  and  ears. 

jyoUmamd  CntMrng  t. S. 
ATTEYNANT.    Attainable;  appertaining. 
To  Joyne  suche  a  worke,  or  It  to  rectify. 
To  me  it  semeth  so  fknre  sette  awrye« 
In  tyme  of  yeares,  to  other  dyscordannte. 
That  to  my  dalle  wytte  it  ta  not  atttimtMt, 
JbManV  ChromieU,  prol. 

ATTEYNT.    Convicted. 

At  London  thei  wer  atte^ni,  dteti  was  mad  for  thate. 
htmgtafft  ObrsfHelt,  p.  1S8. 

ATTICE.  A  carpenter's  tool ;  an  adze.  Stmtr^et, 
ATTINCTURE.    Attainder. 

In  what  case  the  righte  of  the  matter  was  theire, 
and  whether  anye  uMnehtre,  tUtute,  or  alyenadon, 
wen  made  by  aoye  of  the  auncesten  of  this  gentle^ 
man,  by  whldi  his  ryghte  were  extincte. 

Jrchmohgia,  xxvUi.  1S8. 

ATTIRES.    The  horns  of  a  stag.   Skinner  says, 

"  comua  cervi  adulta,  q.  d.  cervi  omamenta." 

ATTLE.    Rubbish,  refuse,  or  stony  matter.    A 

minii^g  term. 
ATTOM^D.    FHIed  with  small  particles ;  thick. 
Whereas  mens  breaths  doe  instantly  eongoOe, 
.    And  oMom'd  mists  tume  Instantly  to  hayle. 

DrajfUm**  Potnu,  p.  864. 

ATTONE.    Altogether. 

And  hU  f^esh  bkx>d  did  frieae  with  fearefuU  cold. 
That  all  his  fences  seem'd  berefte  oftone. 

Tke  Ftrit  Qimwm,  II.  i.  tt. 


ATTONES.    At  once.  North. 

And  thenne  they  alyf  bt  aodealy»  aad  sette  their 
handes  upon  hym  aH  ammm,  and  tekohym  pryioaer, 
and  soo  ledde  hymnnto  the  caaieL 

Mmit  £Ar1kmr,  L  319. 


Fair  qoeen  of  lore,  I  lov'd  not  all  < 

P99U9  Wi>rk9,  L  41. 

ATTORNEY.    A  dqmty.    This  original  mean- 
ing  of  the  word  is  used  in  the  Aldiemist,  iL  1. 
See  also.  Hawkins's  EngL  Dram.  L  40.  Shake- 
speare makesa  veA  of  it  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, V.  1. 
ATTOUR.  (1)  A  head-diess.  (J.-N) 
Nor  I  nil  maUn  mencioun 
Nor  of  her  robe,  nor  of  tresour 
Of  broche,  ne  of  her  itche  attomr, 
Ne  of  her  girdle  about  her  side. 

Rom.  qftht  Rom,  3718. 

(2)  Around.  (A.-N)  See  Atour. 
>      Miour  his  belte  his  liart  lockls  lale, 
Feltrid  unfUre,  or  flret  with  fhtstb  hoce. 

ATTOURNE.    To  return. 

For  there  he  woolde  no  longer  make  aojoome. 
But  with  Troyans  to  th^  lande  oMotime. 

BmH9»l^*  Cknmlele,  f.  14. 
ATTOURNEMENT.  A  law  term,  defined  by 
Minsheu  to  be  '*  a  yedding  of  a  tenant  unto 
a  new  lord."  See  also  Wright's  Monastic  Let- 
ters,  p.  88 ;  Holinshedy  Chron.  of  Ireland, 
p.  102. 
ATTRACT.    An  attraction. 

For  then  their  late  attraeU  decline. 
And  tun  ta  eager  ta  prick'd  wiatk 

Hwdttras,  III.  i.  «B. 
ATTRAITS.    Flattery.    Skumer. 
ATTRAP.  To  entrap.  {Fr.)  It  sometimes  meana 
to  dress,  to  adorn.    See  Ridiardson,  in  v. 

The  king  accompanied  with  the  Dukes  of  Someiw 
set  and  Excester,  and  other  of  the  line  of  Lan- 
caster, determined  elerely  to  set  on  the  Dnke  of 
Yorke  and  his  confederates,  and  them  by  Ibtce  either 
utterly  to  vanquish,  or  by  pollecy  to  oifre^  and 
bring  to  confusion.  HaUt  Ranrjf  VL  L  98. 

ATTRIBUTION.    Seems  to  be  used  by  Shake- 
jpeare,  1  Henry  lY.iv.  1,  for  comiMndit/toii. 
ATTRID.    Poisoned.  (^.-5.) 

Archars  with  arows  witfi  oMHd  barbls. 

MS.  Munote  44,  t  4». 

ATTRITION.    Grief  for  sin,  arising  only  from 
the  fear  of  punishment    See  Tyndall,  quoted 
by  Richardson,  in  v. 
ATTROKIEN.    TofituL  (A..S.) 

1  neUe  nouft  fastinde  late  htan  go» 

That  heo  beon  overcome. 
And  attnkien  bl  the  wde  for  feblesse. 
That  honger  hem  haM>e  1-nome. 
^^  MS,  Laud.  108,  f.  1. 

ATTRY.   Venomous ;  poisonous.  {A.S.) 
He  shal  hem  smy te  and  do  to  lljt  t 
He  shal  hem  jyre  fill  oMry  dynt. 

Cursor  Jfwndl,  MS.  CoU.  Trim.  Cbntab.  f.  131. 
With  iren,  fuyr,  or  attH  beest. 
How  that  ever  thei  may  hardest,         ibU.  f.  13Si 
ATTUR.    Hotter. 

As  owre  the  glede  athtr  ys  feyre. 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.l.«,  f.  38. 

ATTWEEN.    Between.     Var.diML 

Jttwoen  too  theerys  nayled  to  a  tTCb 

l4figat^$  Minor  Potmi,  p.  MS. 
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ATTYSB.    Tocatiae> 

StfVHHlM^  AVOJpdC  tfM  COIDpttiy 

Of  tiMM  that  plfty«  atcwdctor  djMs 
For  jithBlym  theni  baonto^  trvcly 
To  thalte  than,  tbtjjcn  mtemmmttim. 

jiHC.  P^Hieml  n^meU,  p.  11. 
ATUGON.    Drawn.     Ventegaa, 
AT-UNDBRE.    Is  sul^eetioii. 

Pwytt  hym  for  Um  pat,  and  profyn  fblla  largt 
To  hafa  pati  of  tha  Popa,  that  pot  was  at-mtdtrt, 
Mcrf  Arthure,  MS,  Uneoin,  t.  87. 
AT.YOKE.    Before.  Rob,  GUme. 
aT-WAPED.    Escaped. 

What  wylda  to  at-woped  wy^  that  tchotten, 
WatB  al  to-raeed  and  rent,  at  the  neayt. 
9inr  Oawapntt  p.  44. 

A-TWAYN.    In  two;  asunder.   See  Soiithey's 
notes  to  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  472. 
And  def  yi  body  evene  a-twain% 
With  that  ttioDge  tpryng. 

MS,  jtOmmU  83,  f.  3t. 

A-TWEB.    In  two.   North, 
ATWEEL.    Very  welL    NortK 
ATWIN.  (1)  Asunder;  in  two.  Sv^olk.    See 
Ritaon's  Anc  Pop.  Poet.  p.  65  ;  Sir  Tristrem, 
pp.  152»  271 ;  Chancer,  Cant  T.  3589. 
Sha  and  her  MOM  vat  departed  atiHm 
For  he  and  the  were  to  nye  kynne. 

^  Degori,  960. 
(2)  To  part  asunder. 

The  ftinte  payne  of  the  teran. 

That  5e  me  lierd  byfore  neven, 

Yt  thegrete  drede  that  the  toule  yt  fame. 

Whan  the  bodye  and  yt  tchal  a-TwyiMitf. 

. JO,  hmA  481. 

AT-WIBCHB.     To  woik  against;  to  do  eril 
work  to. 

Al  that  tiewe  on  Jhcan  Cclat« 
Thai  food  mf^airtht  tal  wo. 
St^ni  M9rgnU»  p.  108. 

ATWIST.    Disagreement.     North.  In  Somer- 
setshire it  is  used  for  twitted. 
AT-WIST.    Knew. 

Another  dal  Clarloe  aritt. 
And  Blaunchefloar  aMeitf 
WW  Id  made  to  hmgedemoere. 

awiiibtnif'*  Mtt.  TBlm,  p.  lOS. 


For  tnliom  It  worth  af'frM  the. 

a^t/  WmnpOf,  p.  851. 

ATWITB.  Totwit;  to  upbraid.  (^.-&)  See  Boh. 
Glonc  p.  33;  State  Papers,  iiL  23.  In  our 
second  eiample  it  is  used  for  the  participle. 
See^/wo/. 

Slrtteward,  that  wat  Wei  y-tmite. 
In  mworthtchip  it  worth  the  arurlltb 

GEr  ^f  Warwik^,  p.  Itt. 
He  wat  wroth,  ye  tcbul  here  wite. 
For  Merllo  hadde  him  atwiu. 
Arthtmr  and  Mtrtin,  p.  841. 

ATWIXE.  Between.  See  Amis  and  Amiloun,  865. 
How  flrtt  thetparke  wat  liyndled  of  enrie 
AtwiM  Grekyt  and  hem  of  Troye  town. 
MS.  Digb^  832,  f.2 

ATWIXT.  Between.  Si^olk,  See  the  Faerie 
Qneene,  I.  TiiL  13.  The  Prompt  Parr,  gives 
mtw^fMynt^  atwesyn^  and  atwymt ;  and  atwunn 
ocean  m  Troihis  and  Creseide,  L  418. 

ATWO.    In  two;  asunder.    Weift. 

Av9«tiltiathefrateetthi€lthatmaybe;  for  it 


It  theft  of  body  and  of  soala,  and  It  is  like  to  homi- 
cide, for  It  kerreth  mtwmnd  brekeCh  olwe  ham  that 
lint  were  made  on  fleth.  Ptnonm  Tkk,  p.  104. 

ATWOT.    Twitted;  upbraided. 

The  loverd  let  make  a  ftet  ferew 
And  let  of-tende  a  neyghebour, 
Ich  underttonde  a  god  harbour. 
And  tet  hit  wlf  forth  fot-hot. 
And  hire  mltdedca  hire  atwot. 

SmifH  SagM,  ]878fe 
The  tondan  depcd  hem  Ibt-hot, 
And  hit  eonee  deth  hem  afwtt, 

O^^IFerwUre,  P.898L 

AT-TANCB.    At  once.    North. 
ATYL.  (1)  Furniture ;  attire.  See  the  example 
from  Bobert  of   Glouccater,  quoted  under 
J$efni. 
(2)  To  array;  to  accoutre.    (^.-M) 
So  that,  at  certeyn  day  y-tet,  to  thyt  bauyle  hli  eome^ 
A  lute  wythonte  Paryt,  aii/Mi  wel  y-nou. 

ttob,QUme,p.lSi. 

A-TTME.    On  a  time. 

A-t^me,  to  tpdie  royd  hyt  moder,  to  fen^kmd  he  com. 

An  gret  folo  of  Normandye  myd  hym  hyder  he  none. 

Rob.  Chiu,  p.  SS8. 
ATTB.    Attire;  ornaments.    {A.-N,) 
Thco  miifr  wat  therein  te  riche. 
In  al  thit  world  nyt  him  non  llche. 

Xyng  jiliMoundtr,  yms. 

AU.    AH.   North,    Tusser,  p.  174,  has  Ju  for 
August,  probably  for  the  sak#of  the  rhyme, 
though  perhaps  from  Fr.  JoH. 
AUBADE.    A  serenade.    Mimheu.   (/V-.) 
AUBEBK.    Ahawberk. 

AubtHt,  aketoon,  and  tcheld. 
Was  jnaol  lo-braken  in  that  fekL 

Jrtfumr  andMartin,  p.  881. 

AUCET.  So  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  reads,  in  the  Coxcomb,  ir.  4.  The 
second  folio  reads  awkewttrd — **  What  awke- 
ward  words  they  use  beyond  the  seas  !" 
Mr.  Dyce  reads  tawey  [saucy?]  in  his  edition, 
iii  187.  The  reading  of  the  second  folio  must 
be  preferred  to  conjectural  emendation,  but 
aueey  may  be  right,  and  some  form  ci  mtk,  q.i; 

AUCTB.    Propex^. 

To-morwen  thai  maken  the  Are, 
And  atiefe  tha  yeran,  and  riche  make. 

AUCTOBITEE.  A  text  of  scripture,  or  of  some 
celebrated  writer.  {Lai.)  See  Notes  to  Bisl*. 
anger's  Chronide,  p.  111. 

Bnt,  dame,  here  at  we  riden  by  the  way, 
Ut  nedeth  not  to  tpeken  but  of  game. 
And  let  ettcrerireer  in  Goddet  name 
To  prediing,  and  to  loole  eke  of  dergte. 

GhaiMer,  Gonl.  T,  6856. 

AUCTOUB.    An  author.  {Ut,) 

By  witte  of  man,  al  thynge  that  it  contryred 
Standlclie  In  proporekmne,  ptaOnly  to  oondude. 
In  Okie  awdewrt  lyke  at  It  it  ditayred. 
Whether  Itbedepnette  or  longitude. 

Ufdgat^i  Minor  Poamt,  p.  80. 

AUCYNTUBE.    A  dncturA 

And  alto  holy  watyr  uppon  the  tonday  in  dede 
Oeryn  by  the  preltt  tliat  of  the  hatha  core^ 
Yn  tyme  of  nede  it  for  thy  holy  atMynltire. 

MS,  Laud  416,  f.  4t. 

AUDACIOUS.    This  word  was  not  always  used 
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by  dor  earl]^  writeA  in  a  bad  sense,  but  fre- 
qnently  meant  no  more  than  liberal  or  com- 
mendable boldness.  See  LoTe's  liSbomv  Lost, 
V.  1. 

AUD-FARAND.  A  term  applied  to  cbildrenwbo 
haTe  copied  the  manners  of  elderly  people. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says^  "  a  forward 
or  old-growing  child,  as  chilcbren  are  said  to 
be  mtd-fwrtrnd  when  they  are  witty  or  wise 
beyond  their  years,  apud  Boreales."  Kennett 
derives  it  finmi  A.-S.  Faran*  See  also  his 
GkMsary,  ed.  1816,  p.  72. 

AUD-FASHINT.  Grave;  sagadona;  ingenioiis. 
North. 

AUDIENCE.    Hearing.    Ociuwr. 

AUD-PEG.  An  inferior  sort  of  cheese,  made  of 
skimmed  milk.    North. 

AUEN.    Own. 

Qui  raid  I  him  mttIs  yield  ? 
Al  Ml  be  At  myn  auen  welld. 

MS.  out.  Ve^paa.  A.  iU.  f.  4. 

AUFTN.  The  bishop  at  diess  was  Ibrmeiiy  so 
called,  and  is  coi^ectared  to  be  derired  from 
the  Arabic  aUfil,  an  elephant,  that  being  the 
piece  which  took  the  place  of  the  bishop  in 
the  East  In  the  tract  De  Veiula,  fahtHy 
ascribed  to  Ovid,  the  following  pieces  are  men- 
tioned as  used  in  chess, — Miki  et  J^nmtgf 
Roeeui,  Rea^  Vhrgo,  Pedetque.  See  Ducange, 
in  V.  J^Mnut;  and  jiffyn. 

So  yn  ft  day,  at  lie  pleide  At  the  chetse,  and  by- 
helde  the  kyng  srtte  yn  tbe  pley,  lomtyme  hy  and 
•omtyme  lowe,  among  atifyna  and  pownyt,  he 
thought  thenrlthe  that  hit  wolde  be  so  with  him, 
for  he  shuldedcy,  and  be  hid  undlr  erthe. 

Oetta  Bomanorum,  p.  61. 
And  of  aw/ptu  eka  also 
On  hir  fyde  she  had  two, 
Wnght  of  a  stone  of  grtte  fame, 
BUotiopla  was  tha  nam*.      MiS.  Fairfax,  16. 
AUGENT.    August;  noble. 

Hayle»  cumly  kyngia  augwi/ 

Good  ran,  I  pray  yon  whedder  ar  ye  ment. 

Sharps*  Coo,  UpH.  p.  101. 

AUGGERES.    Agues. 

A  man  that  b  here  y-hunge  and  lyght, 
Tho  never  so  stalworthe  and  wh}ght. 
And  oomly  of  diape,  lovely  and  tajt, 
jiugg9m  and  ruelles  wUl  so<m  apayr. 

J»  4e  Wagtbp  {Hmnpole),  p.  A. 
AUGHENE.    Own. 

He  covetyd  noghtt  to  dye,  if  It  were  plesyng  to 
theFadire  of  htvcne;  and  Bcrer  tbe  lesee  his  aug^ene 
Fadlre  molAe  noghte  here  hym. 

MS,Um€6ln  A.  i.  17,  f.  179. 

AUGHT.    (I)  Possessions;  property.   {A.-S,) 
Ha  highth  hem  aughite  and  gret  nobleys. 
He  scholdes  hit  hde  and  ben  in  pds. 

Kpng  dIUmmder,  6884. 

Havriok  Us  loat  ha  him  tauhto, 

AndhisetwodonhtraSrawlalhiaaaiMtf.    HaveUk,9m, 

(2)  Possessed.  SeeLangtoffsChromeIe,p.  126; 
Sevyn  Sages,  1336 ;  Ipomydon,  1422. 

King  Trlamours  elden  it  laught. 

King  Darri  sum  time  it  oiifM.  Qp^fWarwOff^^ZH. 

(3)  Ought;  owed.    Etut. 

For  mi  lordes  doubter  sehe  is. 
And  ieh  hit  norl,  forsothe  y-wis, 
Thertfora  ich  aught  him  trewethebere. 

Or  i^  Warwike,  p.  7. 


(4)  Anything;  at  alL    (^.-&) 

And  as  tbey  were  In  gnat  aventne. 
They  saw  a  diowmound  out  of  memre ; 
The  diowmo«md  was  so  bevy  flrangbt. 
That  oMthe  myght  it  sayicn  mmgki. 

matard  Coer  de  Lkm,  8460u 

(5)  Eight. 

That  es  at  saya,  a  twelTemonthe  and  emgfaa  mo- 
netlMssaUatlmo  lyflRij  and  tliane  he  that  tboa  traia- 
tes  ona  satte  gift  thee  a  drynke  of  dedd. 

jr5.Llneo/nA.i.l7,f.40. 
They  ocupy  ede  the  empyre  ougMe  score  wynttyrs. 

Jfofttf  Artkure,  MS.  LJfMo/n,  f .  66. 

AUGHTED.    Cost 

Bevis  did  on  his  acquetoun, 
Th^  had  aughttd  many  a  town. 

Eltt/t  Mat.  XoM.  ii.  111. 
AUGHTENE.    The  eighth. 

One  the  amghtene  day  of  thi  byrthe  here. 
That  the  firste  day  es  of  the  newe  jera, 
Cirrumcysede  in  body  walde  thou  be, 
Alles  the  law  was  thane  in  sere  contr^ 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  190. 

Aftyr  the  ai^tenda  day,  whene  undronne  es  rungene. 

Thou  salle  be  heredede  In  hye,  and  with  horsse  drawenok 

Morta  Arthur;  MS.  Ldneoln,  f.  M. 

AUGHTS.    Any  considerate  quantity.   North. 

This  is  probably  connected  with  atiffht,  q.  v. 
AUGHT-WHERE.     Anywhere.    (A.-S.) 
As  wolde  God  above  that  I  had  glre 
My  blode  and  fleshe,  so  that  I  might  live 
With  the  bones  that  he  had  aught-.ufhereMwife 
For  his  estate,  for  soche  a  lustle  life 
She  shouldin  ledin  with  this  lustie  luiight. 

Ifypalpph  and  Medea,  173. 

AUGLE.  To  Ogle.  North.  Kennett  gives  this 
form  of  the  word  in  his  glossaiy,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  f.  25. 
AUGRIM-STONES.  Counters  formeriy  used  in 
arithmetic,  and  which  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed  long  after  the  introduction  of  Arabic 
numerals.  In  the  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2,  the 
down  says, "  Let  me  see ; — ^Every  leven  wether 

tods ;  every  tod  yields pound  and  odd 

shilling :  fifteen  hundred  shom^ — ^what  comes 
the  wool  to? — leatmot  do*t  without tKmnterp.** 
His  astralabre,  longing  for  his  art. 
His  a^frifii>«iMe«,layenfUre  apart 
On  sbairas  oooehed  at  his  beddea  bed. 
His  psesie  y-oovered  with  a  folding  red. 

Chameer,  Cant.  T.  3210. 
AUGUELLE.    A  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  in  an 
old  document  quoted  in  Davies's  York  Records, 
p.  124.    Qu.  AngueUe. 
AUGULKOC.    This  word  occurs  in  some  glosses 
from  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Walter  de  Bibbles- 
worth,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83.    The 
French  is  vn  treyn.    Qu.  Anguikoc. 
AUGURIOUS.    Predicting. 

I  beleeve  the  scruple  thosa  aug%arU»u»  people  in 
sndi  kind  ot  accidents  hare,  would  have  made  this 
man  have  abandoned  me  to  the  fury  ot  those  cursed 


A  ComUsal  BUetorp  qfthe  World  in  the  Mom,  1659. 

AUGURYNE.    A  fortune-teller. 

And  treuly  I  hav6  seen  of  Paynemes  and  Sara- 
aines,  that  men  depen  augurpnee,  that  whan  wee 
ryden  in  armes  in  dyverse  contrees  upon  oure  en*, 
myes,  be  the  flyenge  of  feulcs  thai  wolde  telle  m  Che 
preoosticaciounB  of  thinges  that  felle  aftr& 

MaundevU^e  Travel*,  p.  107. 
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AUGUSTA.    A  cut  term  for  the  mittieai  of  a 
home  of  OkCnne.    See  Ben  Jomon's  Woriu, 
ed.  Gilfoid,  It.  46. 
AUHTEN.    Bi|^ 

.^yuoi  9«n  BdgarragiMd  kyng  and  sire  t 
H«  Um  te  toMlM  in  Um  abbey  of  OlarteaWie. 

Lutgtc/t*  Chroniek,  p.88. 

AUK.  IiiTerted;  confoied.  In  the  East  of  Engi- 
land,  hells  are  **ning  anil,"  to  give  alarm  of 
fire;  and  Palsgrave  has,  *'I  rynge  anke- 
wurde,  je  sonne  abransle."  It  was  formerly 
the  genenl  custom  to  ring  hells  hackward  in 
cases  of  fire.  See  Gifford's  Massinger,  L  236. 
The  older  meaning  is  angry,  ill-natured,  as  in 
the  Prompt  Pary.  p.  18 ;  where  we  also  have, 
**  ovAf,  or  wronge,  umtttr**  This  last  sense 
is  still  in  use  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
Tusser  teEs  us  that  had  husbandry  droops  **  at 
fortune  so  MAe."  See  the  flTeHundred  Points, 
1573, 1  58.  An  auk  stroke  is  a  backward 
stroke,  as  in  Palsgrave,  118;  Morte  d'Arthnr, 
L  148,  284.  BrockeU  says  that  the  word  is 
applied  to  a  stnpid  or  dmnsy  person  in  the 
North  of  England. 

5e  that  llfte  baa  to  lyth,  or  hiflbs  for  to  hare 
Off  aU«i  of  aMa  t|«e,  aad  of  tbeba  M(r»e  dedyg. 

AUKEBT.    Awkward.     For.  iftdL 

AUL.  An  alder,  ffer^fbrdth.  The  following  is 
a  eoanftry  prorerh: 

Whan  the  bud  of  the  aiil  b  at  big  at  the  trovt^  eya. 
Than  that  firii  la  to  MMoa  In  the  rltar  Wye. 

AULD.    (I)  Old.     Var.  dial 

(2)  The  first  or  best,  a  phrase  used  in  games. 
••ThatlstheaK/tfbowL"    East, 

(3)  Great.  NoriA,  It  is  nsed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ol<f  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  L  4. 
See  Pegge's  Anecdote^  p.  100. 

AULD-ANE.  ThedeviL  North,  Perhaps  the 
more  usual  term  is  Juld-Nici. 

AULD-LANG-STNE.  A  favourite  phrase  in  the 
North,  by  which  old  persons  e^nress  their  re- 
collections of  fonner  kindnesses  and  juvenile 
enjoyments,  in  times  long  since  past,-Hbnmor- 
taUsed  by  the  song  of  Bums,  <*  Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  f wgot."   See  Brockett,  in  v. 

AULD-THBIfT.  Wealth  accumnlated  by  the 
successive  firngality  of  along  race  of  ancestors. 
rfbrth* 

AULEN.    Of  alder.   Her^fardtK 

AULN.  AFrenchmeasureof  5  ft.  7m.saidby 
Lewis  to  be  used  in  Kent. 

AUlLm  Anahn.  Palsgrave, CIS, has, <*^tifiie 
or  BMne,  esme. 

(2)Anehn.    NoHK 

(3)AttunL    North, 

AUMA.  A  sort  of  pancake.  This  is  given  by 
Boucher  as  a  Herefordshire  word,  but  it  seems 
to  be  now  obsolete. 

AUMAIL.    To  enamel.    It  is  a  substantive  in 
Syr  Gawayne,  p.  11. 
All  bai'd  whh  golden  bendef«  which  were  enuyld 
With  cnrlotts  anticket.  and  Ml  fayre  auma^U, 

TIU  WtuHt  ^tuMt,  II.  liL  97. 

AUMAI8T.    Almost.    North, 


AUMBBS-AS.    Ambes.cs,q.v. 

Ake  i-hared  beo  twata  ihasa  Crist, 
Huy  casten  aumb*^-^*,        MS.  Um4,  IQg,  f.  107 
SUUe,  ttille.  Sauna* ! 

Theltfkllena«ii6«M«/        MS.  DIghg  m,  1. 119, 
AUMBLE.    An  amblmg  pace.    (^.-M) 
His  ttede  waa  all  dapple  gray. 
It  goth  an  aumbU  in  the  way. 

Chauemr,  Cant.  T.  13814. 
AUMBRE-STONE.    Amber.   Paltgravt, 
AUMBRY.     A  cupboard;  a  pantry.    North, 
Sometimes  spelt  auimiry,  or  amimy. 
Soma  tloTaoa  from  «Iee|riog  no  sooner  be  op. 
But  hand  lain  cauNftrie,  and  nose  In  the  cup. 

T¥S$0t*»  FIm  Hun4r§d  PoinU,  1079»  ft.  5. 

AUMELET.    An  omelet.    Skmner, 
AUMBNER.    A  purse.    (ji.-N.) 

Than  of  his  etiMmsr  he  drouj0 
A  little  keie  fetise  l-nough, 
Whkhe  waa  of  gold  poUshid  dare. 

Aom.  t(fth9  Jloie,S067* 
AUMSNERE.    An  almoner. 

Seynt  Jone,  the  aafmeaere, 
Sey  th  Pen  was  an  okerere. 

ir&Harl.  1701,  f.g7. 
AUMER.    To  cast  a  shadow  over;  to  shadow. 
The  substantive  is  spelt  attifierdL     It  cor- 
responds to  the  old  word  mn^rv.    Crtmm, 
AUMERE.    A  parse.    Tyrwhitt  considers  this 
to  be  a  corruption  of  mtmenert  q.  v. 
Were  streighte  gloTia  wkh  mmmtr§ 
Of  sUke,  and  alway  with  gode  chera 
Thou  yava,  if  that  thou  have  gtchsasa. 

Rim.qfth0a0m,mi. 
AUMONE.    Ahns.    Simmer, 
AUMOUS.    Quantity.     When  a  labonrer  haa 
been  filUng  a  cart  with  manure,  com,  ftc  he 
will  say  at  last  to  the  carter  or  waggoner, 
**  Haven't  ya  got  your  awfioiit.''    Lmc, 
AUMPEROUR.    An  emperor. 
The  Mumpmvw  Frederic  and  the  kfag  Philip  of  France, 
AUa  hii  wcndeto  JenisaleBi  to  do  gode  channel 

Jio6.  GlMMbp.488. 
Ore  LoTerd  wende  mid  is  desdptos 

Into  Philipes  londe ; 
Cesares  brothur  the  aumparcur 
Gan  is  desdplca  fbnde.        US,  Laud,  106,  f.  !• 
AUMPH.    Awry;  aslant.    SiOcp, 
AUMRS.    A  cupboard.    North. 
AUMRT-SOAL.    <<  A  hole,"  says  Kennett,  M& 
Lansd.  1033, "  at  the  bottom  of  the  cupboard."' 
I  laid  nm  here,  under  the  awmiy-9oal. 

York»hir$  DtolofiM.  p.  44. 

AUMS-ASE.  Literally,  two  aces,  the  lowest 
throw  in  the  dice.  It  seems,  however^  from  a 
curious  extract  in  Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet. 
iL  314,  an  old  game  at  dice  was  so  caUed. 

AUMUS.  Ahns.  North,  Thoresby,  in  his 
Letter  to  Ray,  1703,  spells  it  mwimoit. 

AUNCEL.  A  kind  of  land-^ale  wei^t,  prohi- 
Uted  by  statnte  on  account  of  its  great  uncer- 
tainty. See  JMk,  Bibl.  iL  512.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Piers  Plooghman,  Ifr. 
Wright's  manuseript  reads  mmeer,  which 
can  hardly  be  coixect.  ^  Awncell  wd^it,  as 
I  have  beeninfcmned,"  says  Cowell,  Interpre- 
ter, 1658,  **is  a  kind  of  weight  witk  scales 
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hangmgy  or  hooks  futened  at  each  end  of  a 
staff,  which  a  man  lifteth  up  upon  his  fore- 
linger  or  hand,  and  so  discemeth  the  equality 
or  difference  between  the  weight  and  the  thing 
wdghed ;"  and  he  afterwards  adds,  **  a  man  of 
good  credit  once  certified  mee  that  it  is  stil 
used  in  Leaden-all  at  London  among 
butchers/' 

Ac  the  pound  that  ibe  paied  by 
PeUed  a  quatron  moore 
Than  myn  owen«  owneer, 
Whowweyedtruthe.  Piert  PUmghman fTf»^0. 
ilUNCETERES.    Ancestors.  According  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  this  word  is  not  quite  obsolete  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Skelton,  L 128,  has 
awmeetry  for  aneettry. 
So  idialtow  gete  god  los  and  gretli  be  nientkked, 
Ai  ban  al  this  auncetere$  or  thow  were  bigeten. 

Will,  and  tht  Werwolf t  P*  185. 
An  hondreth  wynter  here  before, 
Myne  attfiMMert  knyghtet  have  be. 

Robin  Hood,  1.  !•. 

AUNCIAN.    Aged. 

The  olde  auneian  wyf  hejeit  ho  lyttes. 

a^r  Gawayne,  p.  38. 

AUNCIENTES.    Elders. 

The  prelftei,  Judgee,  and  €nmeienl90  bare  cfaelf  rul^ 
nd  govenied  ChepecH»leaa  wdlas  it  would  bee. 

lUdman**  CtmpMttt  </  Ormee,  1554. 
AUNCIENTT.  Antiquity.   See  Skelton's  Works, 
L  74,  iL  415;  Cooperi  Thesaoms,  in  y.  Jeioif 
Jniiquitat, 

WhMtmmtelmUiM  than,  it  thcyr  Portuls  and  masse 
booke  of.  Th0  BurnifngB  nf  Puulet,  1589. 

AUND.    Owned.    North. 

AUNDSIRTS.  Andirons.  In  the  inventory  of 
effscts  belonging  to  Sfa*  John  Ftotolfe,  **^, 
ttaundyng  mmdeiry^*  are  mentioned.  See 
Archeologia,  xxL  269. 

AUNDER.  Afternoon ;  evening.  According  to 
Carr,  this  word  is  nearly  extinct  in  Craven ; 
Grose  says  it  is  used  in  Cheshire;  and 
Hartshome  gives  it  as  a  Shropshire  woid.  It 
seems  derived  from  trndem^  q.  v.  Jamieson 
says  that  omtren  in  Scotland  is  "the  repast 
taken  between  dinner  and  supper."  Cotgrave 
several  times  mentions  aundert-meat  as  an 
afternoon's  refreshment.  See  his  Dictionarie, 
in  V.  Oouber,  Gwuiert  RecinS,  Reme. 

AUNDIREN.    An  andiron,  q.  v.  Palsgrave,  f. 
18,  translates  "  aundyren"  by  ehenet. 
With  that  ttundtren  he  thret  Sir  GU* 
And  with  gret  hate  slkerly.  Op  qf  Warwike,  p.  260. 

AUNGE.    AnangeL    (J.-N.) 
Eche  day  therwith  5e  xal  be  content ; 
ilm^aUehowryixal  tofowapere.  Cm.  Ji!r<f .  p.  88. 

AUNT.  A  woman  of  bad  character;  a  pro- 
curess or  a  bawd.  This  sense  is  common  in 
eariy  plays,  although  aunt  and  tmcle  were  the 
usual  appellations  given  by  a  jester  or  fool  to 
all  eld^ly  persons,  without  implying  any  im- 
proper meaning,  a  custom,  according  to 
PeggCf  generally  pursued  in  ComwaU.  In 
a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iL  1,  the  term 
mmt  seems  to  be  applied  to  an  old  woman,  or 
gossip,  not  necessarily  in  the  bad  sense,  as  the 
oommentatorstell  us. 


AUNTE.     Instead  of  «up  here  annte,"    the 
Heralds'  CoUege  MS.  reads,  **  to-gedere."* 
Heo  gederede  up  here  awnle  here  ost  aboute  wyde, 
And  deetruyde  hire  loodes  eyther  in  his  syde. 

Hob.  Glowe.  p.  37. 

AUNTELERE.  A  stag's  antler.  See  Twety's 
treatise  on  hunting  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  151. 

AUNTER.  (1)  An  adventure.  (J.-N.)  North. 
Rider  makes  it  synonymous  with  hap  or 
chance.  In  the  provincial  glossaries,  it  is 
sometimes  explaineid,  **  needless  scruple,  mis- 
chance, misadventure."  See  Mtele, 

(2)  To  adventure;  to  venture.  (J.-N.)  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  382,  435,  471 ;  Gesta 
Romanonun,  p.  35. 

I  wol  arise  and  auntr$  It,  by  my  fay, 

Chameer,  Cant,  T.  490jr. 

(3)  An  altar. 

Be-fom  his  auntet  he  knelyd  adoan. 

aong»  and  Caroht  St.  xL 

AUNTEROUS.     Adventurous;    bold;   daring. 
**  A  castell  awiUerout,**  in  Lybeaus  Disoonus, 
279,  grossed  Jbrmidadle,    The  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  19,  makes  it  synonymous  with  doubtful,  but 
the  other  meaning  is  found  at  p.  279. 
Thay  that  were  aunftrcms  by-ayde» 
In  a  euntr^  fuUe  wyde, 
Thay  come  thedir  that  tyde. 

SirDegmmtt,  Umcofn  MS, 
AUNTERS.    Peradventure ;  in  case  that ;  lest ; 

probably.    North. 
AUNTERSOME.    Daring ;  courageous.  North. 

This  is  of  course  from  aiiii/«r,  q.  v. 
AUNTRE.    On  the  contrary ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Auntre,  they  swore  hym  hool  oth 
To  be  hys  mtn  that  wer  thercb 

nUAard  Cotr  d$  lAm,  3878. 
AUNTREOUSLICHE.  Boldly;  daringly.  (^.-AT.) 
Al  ountreowliAe  ther  hecomen  wee. 

Cjf  nf  Warwtke,  p.  83. 

AUNTROSE.    DoubtfU ;  dangerous.  (A.-N) 
Thanne  seide  Alisandrine,  ewnrroM  is  thin  evel, 
Fol  wonderUche  it  the  weres,  wel  I  wot  the  sothe. 
nUI.  and  tht  Wtno^f,  p.  34. 
AUNTY.    Aunt.     Var.diaL 
AU-OUT.    Entirely.     Craven. 
AUP.  (1)  A  wayward  child.   North.    It  is  pro- 
nounced AvpM  in  Craven,  but  the  word  is  not 
in  general  use  in  Yorkshire. 
(2)  Up.    Wett. 
AURE.    Over.    [Avre?] 

His  gloves  and  his  gamesons  gloet  as  the  gledes, 
A-rayet  awrt  with  rebane,  rychist  of  raye. 

tMmn*9M«t,  Rata.  p.  15, 
AUREAT.     Golden;  gilt.     Hence,  good,  ex- 
cellent.    See  Skdton's  Works,  L   II,  77; 
Lydgate's   Minor  Poems,    p.  250;    Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  26. 

Thys  boke  was  written  with  letters  a«rea<. 
Perpetually  to  be  put  in  memory. 

AahmoUft  Theat.  Chem.  Brit,  p.  Sfi?. 

AURE-HIET.    Overtook. 

He  prekut  oute  prestely. 
And  aure-hitt  him  radly. 
And  on  the  knyjte  conne  cry. 
And  pertely  him  reproves. 

RobiOfk*s  Mtt,  Rem.  p.  <i8. 
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ATJRIFIED.  Madft  pfore  u  gold. 

fined  alM  and  made  full  pa^* 
And  aiir{/M  be  at  the  last. 

A»kmoU»  Thmi.  ObeM.  Ar«.  p.  989. 

AURKUST.    Hmrest.    Wore. 

AUBSELS.    Oonehret.    North. 

AURUM-MULICUM.  A  composition  occtrioD- 
all  J  mentioned  in  eaily  docmnents  relating  to 
the  arts,  and  folly  described  in  the  following 
passage: 

Here  may  thou  lere  to  make  aurum  wmfiew. 
Take  a  Tiole  of  glai,  and  cute  It  wde,  or  a  lonfe 
erthen  pot  t  and  take  J.  ponnde  of  ult  armonyac, 
and  j.  N  of  tulAire,  and  J.  H  of  mercurie  cm,  and 
J.K  of  tyn ;  melte  thl  tyn,  and  eaate  thl  mercarie 
therin,  and  then  alle  that  other,  and  grynde  alle 
these  thinget  togidere  upon  a  tton,  and  then  put  aHe 
in  a  flole,  or  in  an  erthen  pot,  and  ttoppe  al  the 
mothe  save  alio  mochel  all  a  paper  lefe,  or  a  tpoute 
of  parchemyn  may  ttonde  in ;  and  then  set  it  on  the 
fyre  In  a  fomele,  and  make  ftinte  esy  Here,  and 
afturwarde  goode  Are,  the  mountance  of  ij.  ouret, 
til  tliat  thou  ee  no  hreth  come  oute  of  the  glas; 
and  then  take  It  of  the  fire,  and  breke  the  glas. 

MS,  8IO0M  2584,  f  .  5. 

AURUM-POTABILE. 

And  then  the  golden  oyle  called  aumm-potabUt, 
A   medicine  most  menrelous  to  presenre  mans 
health.  Mtumd^s  TImat,  Chtm,  Brii.  p.  4SS. 

AUSCULTB.  To  raise  np ;  to  exalt  The  MS. 
BodL  175,  reads  «exhalt''  in  the  following 
passage: 

Jutadtt  yon  not  to  excelente. 
Into  highe  exsaltadon.       Chuttr  Flaif»t  i.  10. 
AUSS.  (1)  To  try ;  to  essay ;  to  promise  favour- 
ably, e.  g.,  "  He  au»e9  well  saying's  as  how 
he*s  a  young  on.''  Salop,    See  Autt, 
(2)  Also.    Gil  gives  this  as  a  Lincolnshire  word 
in  his  Logonomia,  1619. 

And  some  beyoode  ns  twentle  or  thlrtie  lange  miles, 

that  make  pure  shift  in  the  citie,  and  in  the  countrie 

a««e.  By/Mii*«  DIaitgw,  IfTSt  P*  4. 

AUSIER.    An  osier.    Sn^gMk. 

AUSNEY.    To  anticipate  bad  news.  Somertet, 

AUSPICATE.    Auspicious. 

Enter  and  prosper,  while  our  eyes  doe  waf  te 
For  an  aseMident  throughly  au»pieaie, 

HerrMt**  Work*,  H  146. 

AUSPICIOUS.  JoyfbL  So  Shakespeare  seems 
to  use  the  word  in  Hamlet,  L  2 : 

With  one  autpictous,  and  one  dropping  eye. 
AUST.  To  attempt    Wane.    It  is  also  used  as 

a  substantiTe. 
AUSTERNE.   Stem;  severe.   In  the  Testament 
of  Creseide,  154,  we  have  the  form  ausirine 
in  the  same  sense. 

But  who  b  yond,  thou  ladye  foire. 
That  looketh  with  sic  an  austeme  tact  ? 

Pvt^t  Retiquet,  p.  75. 
Thane  the  burelyche  lieryne  of  Bretayne  the  lyttylle 
Counsayie*  Syr  Arthure,  and  of  hyme  besekys 
To  ansuere  the  alyenes  wy  th  austerene  wordes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  56. 

\USTRIDGE.  An  ostrich.  Cotgrave  has, 
**  Atutruche :  an  amtridgBf  or  ostridge."  We 
have  had  Attridffe,  q.  v. 

AUT.  (1)  Ought.    See  Rob.  GIouc.  p.  452. 

WeU  ami  I  sione  lete. 

An  neb  wit  teres  wete.    Warton'*  Hitt,  EngL  Poet,  1 84. 


(2)  An  the;  out   North. 

AUTECER.  Parent;  ancestor.  See  the  Co. 
ventry  Mysteries,  p.  88.  Should  we  read 
aneeterf 

AUTEM.  A  church,  in  the  canting  language. 
There  are  several  compounds  of  this  word,  as 
autem  mort,  a  married  woman.  See  Dodsley's 
Old  Plays,  x.  372. 

AUTENTICKE.  AothenticChaucerhasitasasub. 
stantive.  See  Thynne's  Animadversiom,  p.  48. 

AUTENTIQUALL.    Authentic. 

Now  for  the  third  parte  toudiyng  rceordcs  and 
r^istres,  wee  have  them  so  formal!,  toauttnHquall, 
so  seriously  handeled.  Hall,  H«nrw  mi.  f  .  S53. 

AUTEOSE. 

The  flowre  is  of  a  gode  loee. 

That  men  callech  oiilsose.        Rellq,  Anttq,  1 19S. 

AUTER.    An  altar.  <North. 

Thanne  he  havede  his  bede  seyd. 

His  oArende  on  the  auttr  leyd.     Havtlok,  1386. 

AUTERS.  Explained,  **  strange  work,  or  strange 
things,"  in  the  Clavis  at  the  end  of  the  York- 
shire Dialogue,  p.  89.  It  is  probably  an  error 
for  anter$,  the  genuine  early  form  of  the  word. 

AUTHENTIC.  Regularly  bred;  fashionable. 
Nares  says  it  "  seems  to  have  been  the  proper 
einthet  for  a  physician  regularly  bx«d  or 
licensed."     See  All's  WeR  that  Ends  WeU, 

M.S. 

AUTHER.   Either. 

Bot  harder  the  devel  bites  tham 

Tlut  gud  dedes  has  ynojt. 
If  Uial  erer  afterward  fkl  in, 
jMthtr  in  dede  or  thojt. 

MS.  CanUb.  Ff.  V.  48,  f .  81. 
AUTOMEDON.    The  charioteer  of  Achilles,  and 
hence  some  of  our  early  dramatists  have  ap- 
plied the  name  generally  to  coachmen.    See 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  eid.  Weber,  xiv.  53. 
AUT-OPON.    Out  upon!    An  exclamation  ex. 

pressive  of  disapprobation.  North. 
AUTORITY.    Authority.     A  provincialism,  as 
weU  as  the  old  form  of  the  word.     See  the 
Craven  Dialogues,  p.  330. 
AUTORS.    Ancestors.  {Lat.) 
V  geve  yow,  Mede,  wlthoute  assoyne, 
Theo  tour,  and  the  cites  of  Baby  toy  ne  s 
Tyre,  Numen,  and  Pamphile, 
And  into  Ynde  xx,  score  niyle ; 
My  riches,  and  my  tressours. 
And  alle  hath  <lo  myn  auton.  Kyitg  JHmmndtr,  4519. 
AUTOUR.   An  author.    Chaucer. 
AUTRAGE.     To  outrage. 

Let  us  se  liow  well  we  can  tnUragv, 

MaUtandTt  Lemhtth  Bookt,  p.  SOS. 
AUTREMITE.    Another  attire.    So  explained 
by  Skinner.    Tyrwhitt  reads  vitrtmite. 
And  she  that  hehnid  was  in  starke  stourfa. 
And  wan  by  force  tonnls  strong  and  touris. 
Shall  on  herhedde  now  werin  mttrtmite. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Urrp,  p.  164. 
AUVE.    The  helve  of  an  axe.    Sakp. 
AUVERDRO.    To  overthrow.     West. 
AUVERGIT.  To  overtake.  Weet.  See  Jennings's 

Observations,  p.  184. 
AUVERLOOK.  To  overlook ;  to  bewitch ;  to  look 

upon  with  the  evil  eye.     West, 
AUVER-RIGHT.    Right  over ;  across.     Wett. 
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AUVISAKD.  On  the  ibor  f 

Atta  iMt  he  hdd  him  muwtmrd. 

Cp  qf  nrmrwOu,  p.  190. 
AUVISB.    Counsel;  advice. 

Andiejde,  JoMph,  tor*  thy  tuktmf 
And  thyn  erroure,  for  it  it  fbljre 
Wlthouten  awtite  to  deme  lodeyoidye. 

I^dgat9,MS,  8oe,  Jnttq,  134,  f.  5. 

AUWAWNTAGE.    Advantage. 
The  heghait  woclde,  that  pMMt  alle  thyng, 
Wm  made  for  nuns  eodelM  wonnyng  t 
Pot  ylk  mane  salle  hafe  there  a  plaoe. 
To  womieay  lo  Joy  that  here  has  graoe ; 
That  worlde  was  made motte  for  omnmttwmtmUt^, 
For  thaire  Mvlkt  tobeowre  ryght  erytage. 

Hatmpole,  N&rth  C.  MS, 

AirWARDS.  Awkward;  athwart  North.  See 
Jckwiurds,  A  beast  is  said  to  be  mtward$f 
when  it  lies  backward  or  downhill,  so  as  to  be 
unable  to  rise ;  a  chrcnmstance  often  happen- 
ing with  sheep  that  are  heavy  in  the  wool 
AU3T.  (1)  Ought 

Fkrare  of  herene,  Ladl  and  Quene, 
Atfchea«j<weltohene.    Jtt.  .^Mtt.  lMM,f.  A 
(2)    Owed.    The  version  printed  in  Cooler's 
Shakespeare's  Library,  p.  273,  reads  **  owhte." 
The  wonchipe  therof  wliiche  1  mtit$. 
Unto  the  god  1  there  hetaujte. 

GMO€r,  Ma,  Soo,  jintiq.  134,  f.  134. 

Possessions;  property. 
Bitwcne  hit  chtldre  he  delt  hii  mi$t. 
Hit  londe  to  Isaac  he  bitaujt. 

Curtor  MwuU,  MS,  CoU,  Trin,  Qmtab.  f  .  St. 
High.  Jtob,  Giouc, 
iTA'.    AtalL    North. 
AVA6E.    A  rent  or  duty  which  every  tenant 
of  the  manor  of  Writtel,  in  Essex,  pays  to  the 
lord  on  St  Leonard's  day,  for  the  liberty  of 
feeding  his  hogs  in  the  woods.    PhiOgn. 
AYAILE.  Value;  profit:  advantage.  See  Cocke 
Lorelles  Bote,  p.  2 ;  Dial  of  Creat  Moral 
p.  123 ;  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  150. 
AVAITE.    To  await? 

The  which  ordeynede  for  a  law,  that  what  tymc 
there  was  any  fyre  in  that  dt^,  Uiere  sbulde  he  a 
hideUe  y-ordeined  for  to  avaite  lilt,  and  to  malie  an 
highe  prodamadone  in  the  dt^. 

Qtttu  RotManofiUN,  p.  M. 

AVALE.  (1)  To  descend;  to  fall  dovm.  {J.-N) 
Cf.  Maundevile's  Travds,  ^  266 ;  Holinshed, 
Hist.  Scot.  p.  91 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iiL 
627 ;  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  394 ;  D^ate  be- 
tween Pride  and  Lowliness,  p.  9 ;  Skelton's 
Works,  L  86. 

Then  the  aeneadiall  imot  his  bors  with  his  spnrris, 
and  come  to  theym,  for  tlie  see  was  uvaUtd  and 
withdrawn.  MB.  Digb^,  185. 

(2)  To  lower;  to  let  down.  (^.-iVl)  This 
term  is  often  qtplied  to  the  letting  down 
the  front  of  the  hdmet,  or  the  visor  oi3y  vrith- 
out  the  ventaile,  as  in  Robson's  Met  Rom. 
p.  15 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  152.  Hence  the 
phrase  **  to  vale  the  bonnet,"  to  bwer  the 
bonnet,  or  take  off  the  hat ;  and,  figuratively, 
to  acknowledge  inferiority.  See  Peter  Lang- 
toft,  p.  97. 
And  myjty  tyrauntes,  ftom  here  ryalle  see 
He  kath  msW  and  y-pnt  adoon. 

L^dgmte,  MS.  Soe,  AnHq.  134.  f.  i. 


He  nold  tmim  ndtbtr  hood  ae  bat* 
Neal>iden  no  man  for  his  curtesi& 

Chnuer,  Camt.  T.  3194. 

(3)  To  loosen;  to  shake.  Lord  Surrey  has  the 
expression  <<  vrith raynea mnsgledt*  explained 
lootened  in  Warton's  Hist  Eng.  Poet  iiL  31, 
but  our  second  meaning  is  peih^  the  best 

(4)  To  assault  Skmmr, 
AVALTD.    Diminished. 

Orete  feet  and  roynde,  and  grete  decs,  and  the 

foot  a  lytel  mvafyd,  smale  by  the  flankes,  and  Booge 

sydcs.  a  ly  td  pynUl  and  Utd  hangyng  smale  ballokes. 

MS.B0dL  549. 

AVAN.  Filthy ;  squalid.  A  Northamptonshire 
word,  acoorAng  to  the  Addenda  to  Junii  Etym. 
An^c.  in  v. 
AVANCE.  (1)  To  advance;  to  profit  (J.-N) 
See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  246 ;  Troilus  and  Cre- 
seide, V.  1434;  MS.  Ashmole  39, 1 12. 
Sir  PhUip  the  VaUyse 

May  liim  noght  avance. 
The  flowres  tliat  falre  war 

Er  fallen  in  Fraunce.    JfinoC'e  Poem»t  p.  39. 

(2)  Advancement 

He  ordaioeth  by  his  ordinaonce 

To  parishe  priestis  a  powere. 
To  anothir  a  gretii  avaunett 

A  gretir  point  to  hit  mistcre. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  180. 

(3)  The  herb  barefoot  It  was  used  in  cookery, 
as  in  a  recipe  hi  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  13, 
which  the  original,  MS.  Addit  5016,  seems  to 
read  avante.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  55 ;  Pnmipt  • 
Parv.  pp.  17,  266;  Tusser,  p.  118;  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  5.  Markham,  in  his  Countrie 
Farme,  ed.  1616,  p.  182,  says  **  costmarie  and 
avens  are  verie  pleasant  hearbes  to  give  a  sa- 
vour like  spice  in  pottage  and  salads."  See 
also  Topsell  on  Serpents,  p.  62 ;  Cooper,  in  v. 
CanqphiUata;  MS.  Sloane  5,  £  11. 

AVANCSMENT.    Advancement 
ThorghcoDsdle  of  som  of  hise,  revised  be  that  present ; 
Thd  said,  on  .other  wise  he  lalle  haf  aeaneement, 

Peter  Ijmft<ift,p.  103. 
AYANITTE.   Thought ;  will ;  pleasure. 

God  and  grace  es  with  tliaim  wiogfate, 

Tliat  with  swylke  pride  dyse  gyse  tber  clothe ; 

Never  the  lese  ylk  man  may 

Eftyr  hys  amnitii  make  hym  gay. 

R,  de  Brunne,  MS.  Bowee,  p.  94. 

AVANSE.    To  escape  from. 

For  any  cu  that  may  be-tyde, 
Schall  non  therof  mmnee. 

The  Cekwcl^e  Dmtmee,  16S. 
AVANTAGB.    Advantage.    (^.-iV.) 

As  sooth  is  sayd,  elde  hath  gret  aemteige 
In  dde  is  bothe  wisdom  and  usage. 

Chaueer,  Outt.  T.  9449L 
AYANT-CURRIERS.  Florio  has  «  ^yem,  vrindes 
blowing  very  stiffely  for  fortie  dales  together 
from  the  east  just  about  the  dog-daies,  called 
of  mariners  the  Jvant'Curriera.*' 
AVANTERS.  Portions  of  the  numbles  of  a  deer, 
which  lay  near  the  neck.    See  Syr  Gawayne, 
p.  50 ;  Book  of  St.  Alban's,  sig.  B.  iv. 
AVAl^MURE.      The    fore-wall  of  a  town. 
This  term  is  given  as  En^^ishin  Palsgrave  and 
Cotgravt.  (/v.) 
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AVANT-PBACH.     An  early  k&id  of   petch. 

AVAMTTWABDB.  The  Ttnwaid  of  an  amiy. 
I  mU«  haT«  the  amnttwardt  wjtterly  mjwAitae, 

MorU  Jrthmw,  M8,  JUnooM,  f  .  66. 

AVARDE.    Afraid.  (^..&) 
AYAROUSER.    More  aTaridoiii.  (J-N.) 

An  no  men  amrvm$tr  than  hil 

Whan  thel  ben  aTsuaced. 

PutM  ^WMlfnJMMf  pw  SB* 

AVARYSY.    ATarioe;  coretouniess.    May  we 
read  tfn  oryiy  / 
OuK  Lord  My  to  the  edder  tho. 
Fend,  why  dyd«  thou  hym  that  wo? 
Tha  fend  anmerd  with  mMvyof » 
Fofe  I  had  to  hym  enrye.    MS.  A$km$l»  61,  t  86. 
AVAST.     A  Bea  term,   meaning  stop,   hold, 
enough    It  always  precedes  some  orders  or 
conTersation.    See  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley,  p.  573 ;  Skinner,  in  y.    Tooke  says  that 
Dr.  Johnson's  interpretatk>ns,  which  I  have 
here  adopted,  are  erroneous,  but  such  are  its 
<nrdinary  uses  by  sailors.  Johnson's  etymology 
from   ItaL  ai^    Span.  Boiia  is  sufficiently 
plausible. 
AYAUNCY.    To  adyaace ;  to  raise. 
For  I  thenke  to  awaunep  myne. 
And  wel  the  more  idial  be  here  pyne. 

MS.  AdHt,  16036.  f.  49. 

AVAUNT.  (1)  Before. 

The  morow  came,  and  fbrth  rid  this  marcfaannt 
To  Flaunden  ward,  hit  prcntishlin  owninf. 
Till  he  to  Bnigei  came  AiU  merOy. 

Chtmeut,  erf.  Vrrg,  p.  140. 

(2)  Forward.  {A,'N,)  This  was  an  ancient  hunt- 
ing cry.    See  Sir  U.  Dryden's  Twid,  p.  45. 

And  with  that  worde  came  Drede  awnwif , 
Whicbewai  abaahed  and  in  grete  fere. 

Horn,  ^f  the  Ro9t,  3058. 
Sir  Dcgrerant  waa  thane  aa  nere. 
That  he  thoae  wordit  myght  here ; 
He  laid,  jiprntt,  banere ! 
And  trompb  on  hight. 

Sir  DegmmwU,  Uncoln  MtS. 

(3)  A  boast  (J.-N,)  See  Chaucer  Cant.  T.  227 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  21. 

Than  aaid  Sir  Dcgrevaontt 
TlKMi  mile  noght  mak  tliine  amnmt. 
That  I  calle  be  rccreaunt. 
For  firend  ne  for  f aa. 

Ar  DegmatiHt,  Utuotn  MS, 

(4)  To  boast 

Thia  prorerbe  lame  of  me, 

Atumni  aerjt  of  thy  degree.    Jnttg,  Rtp.  br.  401. 

(5)  DismissaL  **  To  give  her  the  araim/," 
Henry  YIIL  iL  3.  In  the  following  passage  it 
apparently  meana  leare,  departure,  or  perhaps 
praiae,  boast 

Alle  thay  mad  thalr  aeotrnf 
Of  the  lord  Sir  Degrevaunt 

Sir  DegrewmuU,  Ltmsein  MS. 

AYAUNTANCE.    Boasting. 
The  irloe  depid  eemmlance , 
With  pride  hath  take  hiaaqualntanec. 

Gowmr,  MS,  Soc  AnOq,  194,  t  64. 
AVAUNTARYE.    Boasting. 

And  thua  the  woncfalpe  of  hia  name, 
Tborow  pride  of  hia  avuntorpe. 
He  tumeth  IntoTilenye. 

Qo¥f€r,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  64. 


Rebuke  him  for  that  Ilk  of  that  vNNm/rM. 

Peter  Utngt^ft,  p.  194. 

AYAUNTLAY.  Under  the  old  system  of  hunt- 
ing  it  was  customary  to  send  one  or  two  cou- 
ples of  hounds,  with  a  man,  to  several  pdnts 
where  it  was  expected  the  game  would  pass. 
When  the  deer  or  other  animal  came  up  these 
hounds  were  uncoupled.  See  Sir  H.  D^den's 
notes  to  Twid,  p.  44.  Relay  properly  means 
any  of  these  sets  of  hounds ;  but  mauaUrelay, 
<Mr,  more  commonly,  mmmtlay,  those  which,* 
when  a  hart  wasunharboured,  were  a-head  of 
him.  See  further  obsenrations  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  curious  work,  entitled  the  Booke  of 
Hunthig,  4to.  Lond.  1586. 

AYE.  (1)  Have. 

Tfaerfore  we  must  llgfat  agayne  hym,  and  we  thhail 
aee  Tictorye,  for  he  la  but  feble  agayne  them  that 
wyl  withatonde  hym.  iNot  CrmH,  MermL  p.  97. 

(2)  Bvemng. 

The  king  ther  ttode  with  hia  mein^ 
On  a  palmctonnca  ew. 

jtrffmtrandMerHn,  p.  900. 

AYEARD.    Afraid.     Wett. 

But  an  he  hare  hit  legs  at  liberty, 
Cham  aaeord  he  will  never  live  with  you. 

London  Prvdigal,  p.  107. 

AYEAUNT.    GraceftU ;  becoming.  So  also  the 
original  MS.  of  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome, 
128,  reads ;  which  Ritson  alters  to  avenatmt, 
Ageyne  hym  came  lyr  Otet  the  graunt, 
A  doghty  knyght  and  an  ovaavnl. 

Le  Bone  Florence  i(fRome,  885. 
Tbys  twyrdeys  gode  and  aMannf, 
But  I  ftight  wytb  a  gyaunt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii  38,  f.  244. 

AYE-BLOT.  A  reckoning;  a  payment  Jlfin*A««. 

AYE-BOORDS.     Cotgrave  has,  **  Aube$,  the 

short  boords  which  are  set  into  th'outside  of 

a  water-mills  wheele ;  we  call  than  ladles,  or 

AYEDEN.    Had. 

Quanne  he  weren  alle  set. 
And  the  king  aveden  i-gret. 
He  greten,  and  gouleden,  and  goven  hem  Hie, 
And  he  bad  hem  alle  ben  stille.        Havelok,  183. 
AYEER.    Property.  (^.-M) 

Ne  tliel  don  to  no  man  otherwiie  than  the!  wolde 
that  other  men  diden  to  hem;  and  in  this  poynt  thei 
fiille-flUen  the  ten  commandementei  of  God  t  and 
thd  jive  no  charge  of  aeeer  ne  of  riochesee. 

MaundeviWe  Traeete,  p.  892. 

AYEL.  (1)  The  awn  or  beard  of  barley.   Etui. 

(2)  To  tear  away.    Browne. 

AYELACE.  Explained  by  Skmner,  **  the  rings 
or  gymews  of  a  bag;"  but  coigectured  by  hmi 
to  be  a  mistake  for  tmelae§f  q.  v. 

AYELONG.  EUiptical ;  oval.  It  is  translated 
by  ttblonffuifiaibe  Prompt.  Parv.p.  17.  Carr, 
in  his  Craven  Glossary,  coigectures  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  obkfng,  and  a  correspondent  sug- 
gests to  me  ha^-long  ;  but  the  form  awebmge, 
m  the  Middlehill  MS.  of  the  Promptonum, 
seems  to  vranrant  Mr.  Way's  derivation  from 
A-S.  Awoh.  Migor  Moor  says,  "  Workmen 
— reapers  or  mowers — approaching  the  side  of 
a  field  not  perpendicular  or  parallel  to  thehr 
line  of  work,  will  have  an  unequal  portkm  to 
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do— 4he  excess  or  deflcieiiey  is  called  tneliong 
work." 
AVELT.    In  the  Eastern  counties  corn  is  said  to 
be  avehft  if,  when  dressed  for  market,  a  por- 
tion of  the  awns  adhere  to  the  grains. 
AVEN.    Promise;  appearance.  Salop,  Perhaps 

connected  with  the  old  word  avenant,  q.  ▼. 
AVENANT.  (I)  Agreement;  condition.  (A.-N,) 
Luf  hir  efter  thine  avtnttmt. 
And  sho  sal  Im  to  the  tenent. 

Ywaln§mnd  OauHn,  3765. 
Th&fmMj  nuke  to  here  mmmmntt 
But  OTer  meeure  yt  oMt  cnmnennL 

MS,  HarL  1701,  f.SS. 

(2)  Becoming ;  graoeftil ;  agreeable.  See  War- 
ton's  Hist  Eng.  Poet,  ii  229 ;  Twaine  and 
Gawin,  3885 ;  Robson's  Met  Rom.  p.  12. 

And  I  were  to  the  avenant, 
I  weld  bethl  senreunt. 

Sir  Degrewaunt,  lAncctn  KS, 
When  ihe  vat  flflen  winter  old. 
In  el  that  lond  nas  ther  non  y-hold 

Soecmly  on  toeei 
For  iche  was  genti}  and  aunmmt, 
Hir  name  wae  deped  Belisaunt* 
As  ye  may  lithe  at  me. 

JmU  and  JwMoun,  487* 

(3)  Accomplished;  able;  Taliant 

The  sowdan.  that  left  yn  Tenragaunt, 
With  hym  he  btoght  a  fowll  geaunt 
Of  Egypte ;  he  hette  Guymerraunt, 

Greet  as  an  ok  : 
No  dosyper  nas  so  avenawtt 

To  stonde  hys  strok.  Octwian,  983. 

AVENANTLI.    Suitably ;  well ;  becomingly. 
Ther  were  in  eche  bataile  of  bumes  two  thousand. 
Armed  at  alle  pointes  and  avenantH  horsed. 

WUL  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  138. 

AVENAUNTLICHE.     Beautifully. 

To  seche  thoru  that  t\K€  ther  nas  non  stch. 
Of  erbei»  aad  of  erberi,  so  aoenauntliche  i-dlht 

PiMtt  9f  ammn,  9%,  1. 

AVENGE.  The  feast  of  AdiFent  (^..^;)  See 
MS.  Lincoln  Ai  L  17,  f.  215,  where  a  wrong 
reading  has  apparently  crept  into  the  text,  and 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  ^ould  not  be  anenee 
in  the  same  sense  as  oiMn/,  q.  y. 

AVENE.  An  ear  of  com.  This  is  the  form  of 
the  word  aims  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  18. 
**  Avenes  eyles"  is  translated  by  the  French 
are$t€g,  in  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii  80.  Eikt  we  have  already  had  an 
example  of  in  t.  Jilt,  and  it  is  translated  by 
aritia  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 

(2)    Erening. 

Hi  iul  him  and  elde  folow. 
Both  avene  and  eke  a-morw. 

RtHq.  Jntiq.  i.  194. 

AVENG.   Took;  received.     (A.-S.) 
Vor  the  folc  so  tbycke  com,  the  wule  he  her  loverd  slou, 
Aboute  him  in  ech  alf,  that  among  so  mony  fon 
He  atiang  dethes  wounde,  and  wonder  nas  yt  none. 

Rob.  aUme,  p.  9S3. 

A-VENIMED.    Envenomed. 

His  armci  alle  a-9enim«d  beth  ; 
That  Tenim  is  strong  so  the  deth. 

Op  <^f  Warwikt,  p.  98. 

AVBNOR.  The  person  who  formerly,  in  the 
bovsabold  establishment  of  the  king,  and  in 


that  also  of  great  barons,  had  the  care  of  the 
provender  for  the  horses.    The  following  ac- 
count of  his  duties  is  given  in  the  Book  of 
Curtasye,  p.  25,  and  it  has  been  also  quoted 
from  the  original  manuscript  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 
The  avejfner  sdialle  ordeyn  provande  good  won. 
For  tho  lordys  honJs  ererydion ; 
Thay  schyn  have  two  cast  of  hay, 
A  pek  of  provande  on  a  days 
Every  hone  schalle  so  muche  have 
At  racke  and  manger  that  standee  with  etave ; 
A  maystur  of  horsys  a  squyer  ther  ia» 
jipegntr  and  Iteour  undur  hym  i-wys. 
Those  jomen  that  oldesadcls  schyn  have. 
That  sdiyn  be  last  for  knyit  and  knave. 
For  ycbe  a  hors  that  ferroure  schalle  sdio> 
An  halpeny  on  day  he  takes  hym  to: 
Undur  ben  gromes  and  pages  mony  one. 
That  ben  at  wage  everychone ; 
Som  at  two  pons  on  a  day. 
And  som  at  itj.  o6. 1  50U  say ; 
Mony  of  hem  fotemen  ther  ben. 
That  rennen  by  the  brydeb  of  ladya  idiene. 
AVENSONG.    Evening. 

Fram  aftemone  to  eeeneewy. 
So  to  knightes  he  was  strong. 

jirthomr  and  MmrHm,  p.  178* 

AVENT.    Avauntl 

Jweni,  avmt,  my  popegay. 

What,  will  ye  do  nothyng  bat  play  ? 

RU»on*tJneiani  Somg»,  p.  101. 

AVENTAILE.  The  moveable  front  to  a  helmet, 
which  covered  the  £soe,  and  through  which  the 
wearer  respired  the  air,  *'  qua  ventus  hanritur." 
The  term  is  sometimes  used  for  the  whde 
frt>nt  of  the  helmet 

Hto  helm  he  setteth  on  Is  heved. 
And  fastnede  the  aventaUle. 

MS,  Mkmttt  89,  f.  8L 
For,  as  he  drough  a  king  by  thoMntaiU, 
Unware  of  this,  Achilles  through  the  midle 
And  through  the  bodle  gan  him  for  to  rive. 

1Veir«w  and  CrmMg,  v.  1887* 

AYENTE.    To  open  the  aventaile  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breathing.   See  Le  Bone  Florence  of 
Rome,  1941 ;  Torrent  of  Port.  p.  66.  {A^N,) 
Thai  foughten  soo  longe,  that  by  assente 
Thai  drewe  them  a  UtU  bysyde, 
A  lltil  while  thaym  to  evente. 
And  refreshed  them  at  that  tyde. 
MS.  Dtme»  178,  p.  8OI 

AVENTERS.  Chance.  (yf.-M) 

The  bowmen,  and  eke  the  arbiastert. 
Armed  them  all  at  avtnten, 

Richard  Coer  d»  Lhn,  9188. 

AVENTOUR.    (1)  To  venture. 

Nil  ieh  me  nothing  avantcmr. 
To  purchas  a  fole  gret  honour. 

Jrth9ur  and  MtrUn,  p.  0. 
(2)  An  adventurer.  Bokenham. 
AVENTRE.  To  throw  a  spear.  (Hal,)  Spenser 
uses  the  word,  and  Nares  thought  it  was  pecu- 
liar to  that  writer. 

Thenne  this  one  knyght  awentrpd  a  grete  spare, 
and  one  of  the  x.  knyghtes  encountred  with  hym, 
but  this  woful  knyght  smote  hym  so  hard  that  he 
feUe  over  his  hore  Uylle.         Mort«  d* Arthur,  I.  117. 
AVENTROUS.  Adventurers.    (A,-N.) 
As  dooth  an  heraud  of  armes 
Whan  aventrom  Cometh  to  Jostes. 

Piert  Ploughman,  p.  878 
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AVBNTURE.  (1)  AdTcnturc ;  chance ;  fortune ; 
See  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  289;  MaundevUe's 
TrmTel8,pp.l85,282. 

jtwmture  to  hath  tunied  hl«  pu 
AgeynM  the  kyng  hU  ma*. 

KvngJH$aund€r,  7837. 

(2)  Perchance. 

Ac  oMntmM,  for  the  fyght, 
Thi»  Tlctorie  b  the  y-dyght. 

K^ng  AUmunder,  3082. 

AVENTURLY.    Boldly.         ^    ,,  ^ 
Thfa  wpiler  that  hath  brought  thte  h«Ie, 
The  kyng  had  wend  he  had  the  dede» 
And  avtnturly  gan  he  gone. 

TiKrvnt  tf  Portugal,  p.  fiS. 
AVEK.  (1)  A  work-hone.    North,    "  A  false 
«»«•,"  a  sluggish  horse,  a  lazy  heast.    See 
KenneU's  Glossary,  p.  21. 
Alraa  the  lothe  for  to  ichewe. 
He  lent  thame  mvtnt  to  drawe. 

Sir  Dtgmmttt,  MS,  Lineoto,  f.  130. 
(2)  Peevish.    Northumb, 
AVERAGE.    A  course  of  ploughmg  in  rotation. 
North.    Carr  explains  it  "  winter  eatage," 
and  others  the  itubble,  in  which  senses  it  seems 
to  he  the  same  with  averuh^  q.  v. 
AVBR-CAKE.    An  oat-cake. 

A  fewe  cruddet  and  crem. 
And  an  aver-cakt, 

MS,  Rawt,  Po9t,  137*  f.  9A. 

AVER-CORN.    A  reserved  rent  in  com  paid  to 
religious  houses  by  their  tenants  or  farmers. 
Ketmett.  According  to  Skinner,  it  means  com 
drawn  to  the  granary  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
by   the  working  cattle,   or   avers,  of  the 
tenants. 
AVERE.    Wches ;  property.    (ji.-N,) 
The  maistlT  of  iher  pedalle,  that  klrke*  brak  and  brtot. 
And  abbels  gan  aisaile,  monket  tlouh  and  schent, 
Waa  bom  in  Pikardie,  and  his  name  Reynere, 
In  suilk  felonle  gadrcd  grete  aoer$, 

PW«r  Langti^,  p.  124. 

AVERIL.    April.    North, 

When  thenyhtegale  tinges,  the  wodes  waxen  grene, 
Lef  ant  gras  ant  blosme  springes  In  Jvenfl,  y  wene. 
WrighfB  l^rie  Poetrp,  p.  92. 

AVERING.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says, 
"  When  a  begging  boy  strips  himself  and  goes 
naked  into  a  town  vrith  a  fels  story  of  being 
cold,  and  stript,  to  move  compassion  and  get 
better  cloaths,  this  is  call'd  a»miv,  »nd  to  goe 

a  avering,** 
AVERISH.     The  stubble  and  grass  left  m  com 
fields  after  harvest.    North. 

la  thoe  monthes  after  the  comae  bee  innede,  it 
it  meete  to  pott  dnughU  horases  and  oxen  into  the 
tfMrisA,  and  so  kmnge  to  continue  there  as  the  meate 
snfflceth*  which  wUl  ease  the  other  pastures  they 
wcat  in  before.  Archmiogia,  xiiL  379. 

AVERLAND.  Land  ploughed  by  the  tenante 
with  their  avers,  for  the  use  of  a  monastery, 
or  for  the  lord  of  the  soiL 

Quod  autem  auac  vooatur  awtrM^,  fuit  terra 
rastlcorum  ejus.         Chnm,  J,  de  AraketoMda,  p.  7«. 
AVEROUS.    Avaricious. 

And  also  this  tyn»e  es  ogayas  avermu  m«n,  that 
sehvnes  and  gifet  na  fruyte  hot  wh«i  it  es  roten. 

MS.  Colt,  men,  10,  f.  3. 

AVEROYNE.    The  herb  southemwood,  men- 


tioned several  times  under  this  naiM  In  ^ 
Liber  MedicinK  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral,  ff.  280, 287, 307,  e.g. "  Take  operojfnf, 
and  braye  it  with  hony  and  vyncacre,  and 
drynke  it."    See  also  Archnolog^  xzx.  350 ; 
Pistin  of  Susan,  st.  ix. 
AVERPENNY.  Money  contributed  towards  the 
king's  averages.     See  Nicolson  and  Bum's 
West  and  Cumb.  ii.  609 ;  Chron.  J,  de  Brake- 
londa,  p.  75 ;  Skinner,  in  v. 
AVERRAY.    To  aver ;  to  instroct. 
Thou  schalt write  that  ysay, 
Mani  num  for  to  oMrror.     ^ 

Jrthour  andMtrliiip  p.  4A. 

AVERRUNCATE.  To  avert;  to  prevent.  (Lat.) 
I  wish  myself  a  pseudo-prophet. 
But  sure  some  mischief  will  come  of  it* 
Unless  by  providential  wit. 
Or  force,  wk  aoerrunetUe  it  Hudlbnu,  1. 1.  758. 
AVERSATION.     Aversion;  great  dislike  to. 
See  Taylor's  Great  Exemplar,  p.  61,  quoted 
by  Boucher,  in  v. 
AVER-SILVER.    A  custom  or  rent  so  called, 
originating  from  the  cattle,  or  OMTt,  of  the 
tenants  q(  the  soil. 
AVERST.    At  the  first. 

Joerti  byeth  the  hestes  ten, 
Thet  lolii  ssolle  alleroen. 

^      MS.  Anmdtl  57.  f.  13. 
AVERTY.    Mad;  fiery.  {A,'N) 

The  respons  were  redy  that  Philip  did  tham  here. 
A  linyght  fuUe  aeerfy  gaf  tham  this  ansuere. 

Peter  Langtofi*  p.  MO. 

AVERY.  (1)  The  place  where  the  provender  for 
the  khig's  horses  is  kept.  Skmner,  Boucher, 
in  V.  Avtr^  considers  it  to  be  the  stable.  It 
seems  certainly  to  be  derived  from  <mer,  and 
not  from  Aot^er,  oats,  asMinsheu  supposes. 

(2)  Every. 

The  i^.'«  tokene  ys  that  amr^  meke  man  or 
woroman  ys  not  eahaunsydd,  neyther  luive  ooy 
lykynge  in  pieysynge.      MS,  CarUab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  8. 

AVE-SCOT.  A  reckoning;  an  account.  Mvuheu, 

AVESYLY.    Advisedly. 

Now  and.thow  wolde  wele  and  aoujflw  beholde 
thi  Lorde  Jhesu,  thow  may  lynde  that  flro  the  crowne 
of  the  herede  to  the  sole  of  his  fete,  thare  was  no 
hole  spotte  lefte  one  hyme. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17*  t,  183. 

AVET.    Weight. 

And  ys  avtt  more  hi  six  and  thritti  leed  punde, 
that  beeth  to  hundred  and  sextene  wexpunde. 

Raiiq,  JnHq,  I.  tO. 

AVETROL.    A  bastard.    {A.'N) 

He  asked  what  was  his  medicine : 
Beir  and  broth  gode  afine. 
What  than,  was  he  an  wutroif 
Thou  selst  soht,  sire,  be  ml  pol. 

Stvpn  Bagee,  110?. 

AVEXED.    Troubled ;  vexed.   See  Book  of  St 
Alban's,  sig.  B.  iv. ;  Dial.  Great.  MoraL  p.  177. 
The  curious  coincidence  between  part  of  the 
following  passage,  and  the  well  known  lines  in 
Macbeth,  iL  2,  has  not  yet  found  a  notice  in 
the  editions  of  Shakespeare. 
As  thus  I  lay  aMtred  tvM  sore 
In  suche  thynges,  as  of  right  bythe  agayae  nature, 
1  herde  a  royce  seyyng,  sdepe  thow  no  moee  1 

Tod^e  JUuotratient,  p.  897 
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AVETSIl    Carefal;  wary.    {J.^N.) 
Abo  the  kyng  and  his  melgfii. 
Gladdest  wenn  and  awfifti,    Ki/ngMitavmit ,  5£61. 
AVIEU.    To  view.  (^.-iV.)  Palsgrave  has,  «  I 
evewe,  I  take  sygbt  of  a  thing." 

ThenglyMhmea  lawe  them  well,  and  knew*  well 
howe  they  were  come  thyder  to  aviem  them. 

Hot0$  to  Minof*  Potnu,  p.  117. 

AVnS.  Opmion.  {J.'N.) 

And  ieththen  leyd  hir  aviit 

Of  God,  that  Lorerd  ww  and  erer  toe. 

Aynf  Katmine,  p.  179. 

AVILB.  Todesj^.  The  Heralds' Cdlege  MS. 
reads, '<  ovtfetf  hofychirche,thatbyrigfatewas 
firec." 

And  the  Souneoday  of  the  Passion  amansede  all  the. 

That  awilede  to  hoU  chirche,  that  mid  rijte  was  so  f^ 

Rob,  Gkme.  p.  480. 

WINTAINE.    Speedily.    (^.-M) 
Have  ich  enl  so  hard!  on. 
That  done  to  Hamtoun  goo. 
To  thempcmr  of  Almalne, 
And  sal  her  cometh,  awintaine, 
Al  prest  an  hondred  knighte, 
That  ftire  hit  lore  wilen  fig hte 
Bothe  with  spere  and  with  launce. 

Bev09  «f  Hamtoun,  p.  107. 

AVIROUN.    Around.  (^.-iNT.) 

Abe  a  wente  him  to  plaie 
Abottte  her  in  thb  contiai. 
In  thb  oonrt^  aoiromm, 
A  mettewlthaTlledragoun. 

Bew  qf  Hamtoun,  p.  96. 

AVIS.    Advice.  (J.'N.)    See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
1870 ;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  180 ;  Langtoft, 
p.  32. 
The  kyng  at  hb  av^o  sent  messengers  thre. 

Jjomglmffo  ChronicU,  p.  980. 

AVISAND.    Observing.  (J.-N,) 

The  herbe  she  toke,  well  wrioand 
The  lefe,  the  sede,  the  stalke,  theflonre. 
And  said  it  had  a  gode  savour. 
And  was  no  common  herb  to  find. 
And  well  approved  of  uncouth  kind. 

Chauett'o  Droamo,  1882. 

AVISE.   (1)  To  observe;  to  look  at.    (^.-iSr.) 
Heo  heom  a«y«eel  among  theo  play. 
For  he  was  nought  of  that  contray. 

Kjfng  Alitttundtr,  991. 

(2)  To  consider ;  to  advise  vrith  one's  self ;  to 
inform ;  to  teach.  **Ati9e  you  well,"  i.e,  con- 
sider weU  what  you  are  about,  is  a  firequent 
phrase  in  the  old  romances.  In  the  sense  of 
"  to  inform,"  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  L  4,  where  Mistress 
Quickly  says  to  Simple,  <*  Are  you  aMd  o' 
that .'"  a  provincial  mode  of  confirming  any 
observation.  See  also  the  Towneley  Mysteries, 

5 p.  61, 170.    «*  Aviseth  you,"  Chaucer,  Cant. 
'.  3185,  look  to  yourselves,  take  care  of  your- 
selves.   Cf.  Const,  of  Mason,  p.  38. 
He  ao]f»«d  hym  Ml  wele. 
Fro  the  hedd  downewarde  erery  dele. 

JC&  Cbirtad.  Ff .  U.  88,  t  196. 

AVISk    Circumspect    (^.-iNT.) 

Of  werre  and  of  batalle  he  was  fUlle  ovW, 
Ther  wisdom  suld  avalle  was  non  so  trewe  ab  he. 
LattgteJV*  auroHide,  p.  188. 

AVI  SEE.    To  look  upon.    Skiimer. 

AVI8ELY.    Advisedly. 


jhUtig,  who  so  takyth  hcde  therCo. 

L^dgato,  MS.  Jokmolo  »,  f.  2& 

AVISEMENT.    Counsel;  Advice.  (^.-iNT.) 
Ten  schlppes  wer  dryven,  thorgh  ille  aviotmont 
Thoigh  a  tempest  ryven,  the  sebipmen  hdd  tharo 
schent.  harngtof^o  OtrontieU,  p.  148. 

AVISINESSE.    DeUberation.    (^.-M) 
And  Mary  fkille  mekely  Ibteoeth  alle. 
And  gan  mervayle  with  grec  aHHrnesM. 

J^dgau,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  t  88 

AVISION.    A  vision.    (J^N.) 
A  litel or  he  weremoedred  on  a  day, 
Hb  mordre  hi  hb  asMoM  besay.  Ckm$otr,Cant.T.  10190. 
AVIST.    A  fishing.  Weti. 
AVIYES.  A  disease  in  horses,  thus  described  by 
Markham: 

The  horse  having  drunke  modi,  or  watered  verie 
quldtly  after  hb  heat  and  travalle,  and  upon  It  grow- 
ing cold,  and  not  being  walked,  doth  b^^et  the  aviv^ », 
which  doe  but  little  dilfer  ftom  the  disease  called  the 
kingV«Till,  beoanse  as  well  In  beasts  as  in  man,  the 
klng's.evlll  commeth  of  too  mudi  cooling  of  water, 
the  throat  baring  beene  heated,  whereupon  the  horse 
looeeth  hbappetbe  to  eat,  and  hb  rest  likewise,  and 
hb  eeres  become  cold. 

7%$  CountHe  Forme,  ed.  1816,  p.  190. 
AVIZE.    To  see ;  to  survey ;  to  observe. 
Then  th'ooe  herselfe  low  ducked  In  the  flood, 
Abash't  that  her  a  straunger  did  avfee. 

Tha  FaorU  Quoone,  II.  xll.  68. 

AVOCATE.  To  caU  from.  (Lot.) 

The  time  o'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  execution  was 
contrived  to  be  on  my  Lord  Mayor's  day,  that  the 
pageants  and  fine  shows  might  avoeato  and  draw 
away  the  people  ftom  beholding  the  tnigedie  of  the 
galbntest  worthie  that  England  ever  bred. 

^Mfrrsy,  MS.  AOmoU, 

AVOERT.  The  right  which  the  founder  of  a 
house  of  rdigion  had  of  the  advowsoB  or  pa- 
tronage thereof,  similar  to  the  right  o#  presen- 
tation belonging  to  those  who  buHt,  or  en- 
dowed, parish  diurches.  In  some  instances 
these  patrons  had  the  sole  nomination  of  the 
abbot  or  prior,  either  by  direct  investiture,  or 
delivery  of  a  pastoral  staff;  or  by  immediate 
presentation  to  the  diocesan ;  or  if  a  free  elec- 
tion were  left  to  the  religious  foundation,  a 
Ucence  for  election  was  first  to  be  obtained 
from  the  patron,  and  the  election  was  to  be 
confirmed  by  him.  Kemteit,  quoted  mBoueher, 

AVOID.  To  leave;  to  quit;  to  expeL  Avoid!, 
i.  e.  get  out  of  the  way,  a  word  used  at  the 
passing  of  any  great  personage  through  a 
crowd.  See  Cov.  Myst.  p.  131.  In  the  fol- 
k>wing  passages  it  means  the  wiUidrawal  of 
dishes  from  the  table.  See  also  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  161. 
Jwoydet  tho  horde  into  tho  flore, 
Tase  away  tho  trestes  that  ben  so  store. 

Boko  qf  Cmfatffo,  p.  SS. 
An  the  servyseof  brede,  messes  of  kytchyn,  wyne, 
ale,  wax,  wood,  that  b  dispended  bothe  for  the  kJngs 
bourde,  and  for  the  hole  messe,  and  other  of  the 
chaombre,  and  as  well  the  senryse  for  the  king  for 
all  night,  as  the  greete  ae«yd««  at  feastes,  and  the 
dayly  drinkinges  betwixtmelesin  the  kings  ehaumbre 
for  straungers,  and  thereof  to  make  tzew  reoorde, 
and  to  bring  it  dayly  to  the  oountyng-bourde  before 
noone.         Ubar  Vigor  Domm  Roglt  Abe.  /r.  p.  37. 
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AVOIDANCE.     Expolnoii;   aToidance.     See 
Pnnnpt  Parv.  pp.  19,  111 ;  Wright's  Monastic 
Letters,  p.  101. 
From  tpyttyngt  and  tByftynge  kepe  the  ako. 
By  pnry  ovopiaMtot  hyt  go. 

OmatUmthnt  tf  Umaoitrift  V»  ^ 
AYOIDONS.  In  a  general  sense  means,  the  va- 
cancy  of  a  benefice  by  death  or  removal  of  the 
incombent;  but  in  Monast  Anglic,  il.  198, 
quoted  in  Stevenson's  additions  to  Boucher,  H 
signifies  the  profits  during  such  avacancy. 
AVOIR.    Property.    (^.-iV.) 

A  buzgttowM  in  Rome  toun, 
A  rktie  man  of  grtt  roMnm  t 
Marchsintba  wm  oCgret  avoir. 
And  had  a  wif  wat  qndnt  and  fSihr. 

Stnfn  aagm,  9806, 

AVOIR-DE-PEISE.     Artides  of  merchandise 
that  are  sold  by  weight.  (^.-M)    Cowell  says 
M  it  signifieth  sndi  merchandise  aa  are  weighed 
by  this  ird|^  and  not  by  Troy  weight.'^ 
HaU  ba  5c,  marchaM,  with  jm  giat  packaa 
Of  dnparia,  minir^i»  ftite,  and  5ur  wol-ttckat. 

B0Uq,  d«Hq.  tt,  17^. 

AVOKS.  To  revoke ;  to  caU  away  to  some  other. 

See  Rider,  Richardson,  and  Boucher,  in  v. 
AVOKET.  An  advocate.  (Lat)  Wiekl^e. 
AVONGB.    To  take,    ^tt  Afamgt. 

So  that  atta  knta,  wat  halt  yt  to  teUabynge  ^ 
Tha  kyng  bygan  and  ytfble  Criatendom  •mtge, 
A06.  QUmc,  p.  831. 
AVOORDIN.    Aflbrding.  Somertet. 
AVORD.    To  afford.     ffeH. 

Baoaaa  the  Ushop  aeni  miin  word, 
A  eoold  not  meat  and  drink  ooorrf. 

Pettr  Pindar,  ed.  1794,  L  886. 

AVORE.    Before.     Wmt. 

Xy  ancertor  To-Pan  beat  the  flnt  kettle-dram, 
A9or0  bun,  heie  Trom  Dover  on  the  march. 

Tal9qfaTuh,i,% 

AVOREWARD.    At  first. 

And  hit,  wan  bii  were  i-raore,  other  sixe  toke. 
Gode  fourme  among  bom,  of  the  land  to  loke^ 
And  of  the  deeeritee,  m>  that  ovoreward 
The  bUcop  hU  chow  of  Bathe,  Water  Olflkrd, 
And  maister  Nicole  of  Vll,  blasop  of  Wurcetre. 

Rob*  Gtotie.  p.  067« 
AVOREYE.    Before. 

Ich  bidde  the  hit  by  my  neld, 
Jware^  the  wyeked  vend.     Jf9.  Anindd  B/J,  1 8. 
AVORN.    Before  him.     JTeat. 
AVOTB.    On  foot. 

Myd  fyx  hondred  kyn5tes,  and  thre  thoutend  men  awoitt 
Cadour,  erl  of  Cornwayle,  a5en  hym  he  aenda. 

Rob,  GUme,  p.  168. 
AVOUCH.  Proof;  testimony.  Shakespeare  has 

this  and  also  avouehment  in  the  same  sense. 
AVOURE.    Ck>nfession;  acknowledgment. 
He  bad  him  stand  t'abide  the  bitter  ttoure 
Of  bis  florevengeaunce,  or  to  make  oeewrv 
Of  the  lewd  worda  and  deedea  which  ha  bad  done. 
3^  FaeH9  ^uttn^,  VI.  ill.  48. 

AVOURT.    An  old  law  term,  neariy  equivalent 
to  justificatiop.    Nare»» 

Therfore  away  with  these  awouriet :  let  God  alone 
be  OUT  rnnwrpe:  what  have  we  do  to  runne  hether 
.    or  theiher,  but  onely  to  the  Father  of  beaTsn  ? 

LaHmer**  Sermotu,  ed.  1571*  f.  84. 

AVOUTRER.    An  adulterer.    (J,-N,)  Also  an 
adiiltress,  as  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  19. 


For  in  this  world  nls  doggo  (bf  the  bowa. 
That  can  an  hurt  dere  from  an  bole  y-koowe. 
Bet  than  thia  tompnour  knew  a  slle  Icchour, 
Or  an  avowfrsr,  or  a  paramour.  Chmueer,Cant.T.  6854. 
AVOUTRTE.  Adultery.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
6888,  9309 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  1 29 ;  Hartshome's 
Met.  Tales,  p.  170 ;  Apology  for  the  Lollards, 
p.  78.    (J,-N.) 

And  be  begotyn  fai  awwtf/f , 

Othir  ellys'barayn  bastard  born. 

MS,Rmtt,p9H,  US. 

AVOW.  (1)  Avow;  an  oath.  (^.-iNT.) 
He  sayd,  sirs.  In  5our  curopany 
Myne  avow  make  I.      Roboen**  Romaneet,  p.  61 . 
And  to  mende  my  mlsae  t  make  myn  avotee. 

Will,  and  tho  Werwolf;  p.  80 

(2)  To  allow;  to  pardon. 
Wold  thou  speke  for  me  to  the  kyng. 
He  wolde  avow  me  my  slyngyng. 

M8,  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  59. 

(3)  The  term  avcwed  seems  to  he  used  in  the 
sense  of  C09ered,  in  Orpheo,  ed.  Laing,  325. 
See  the  quotation  under  Bontour,  The 
MS.  Ashmole  61  reads  amefyd  in  the  same 
passage. 

AVOWE.  (1)  The  patron  to  a  henefice.  Cowell 
says  the  Avow^  is  *'  he  to  whom  the  right  of 
advowson  of  any  church  appertaineth,  so  that 
he  may  present  thereunto  in  his  own  name.** 
See  Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  L  42. 

(2)  An  advocate. 
And  bendely  they  bysechlth  the 
That  thou  beo  beore  00010^  / 
Forgere  heom,  sire,  thy  maltalent ; 
They  wol  do  thy  oomaundement. 

KingJU*awidor,91W, 

(3)  Patronage.  The  Heralds'  College  MS.  reads 
aoowery,  q.  v. 
Vor  thoru  avowe  of  him,  the  sooe  bigan  that  strif. 

Rob,  Otove,  p.  477. 
AVOWERY.    Patronages  protection.    (J,'N.) 
See  Langtoffs  Chronicle,  pp.  180,  260.    It 
also  means  cognizance,  badge,  distinction,  at 
in  the  Archsologia,  xvlL  296. 
Y  tdle  on  tor  sothe,  for  al  haere  bobannce 
Ne  for  the  aoowerio  of  the  kyng  of  Fraunce, 
Tucnti  score  ant  fyve  baden  ther  mesdunnee. 

Wrighf*  Pol,  aongo,  p.  I881 

AVOWT.  A  countenance.  (ji.'N,)  Perhaps  a 
is  here  the  article,  but  the  compound  is  again 
found  in  the  same  form. 

He  wcres  his  vcsere  with  aoowt  noble. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneotn,  t.  86. 

AVOWTER.    Aduttay.    [Avowtcr^?] 

Than  the  aecound  sebai  be  his  wif  hi  r«soun  of 

avowter,  andheschalbecursidbntifhetak  toheras 

to  bia  wif.  Jpologffybr  the  Lottardg,  p.  78. 

AVOY.    (1)    A  cry  used  to  call  hounds  out  of 

cover.  See  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twid,  p.  45. 
(2)  Avoid;  leave;  quit. 

And  in  the  dark  forth  she  goeth 

TUl  she  liim  toncheth,  and  he  wrothe. 

And  after  her  with  his  hand 

He  smote :  and  thus  when  she  him  found 

Diseased,  courteously  she  said,— 

Jv<v,  my  lord,  I  am  a  maid ; 

And  if  ye  wist  what  I  am. 

And  out  of  what  lineage  I  came, 

Ve  would  not  be  so  salvage. 

Cower,  op.  Kni^f§  Shak,  zi.  370. 
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AVRIL.    April    Ntn-tk, 

AVRORS.    Frozen.    West, 

AYURN.    Slovenly  in  dress.    Beds. 

AVY.   (1)  Vow;  oath. 

Thoa  hase  mad  thy  onr  wyth  x^.  mm  for  to  tfjie. 
Of  al  oure  5onder  company  the  alre-bette  kiiy5te. 

ACS.  J9hmot€33, 

(2)  A  navy.     [A  neavy  ?] 

Ane  aey  of  ihf  ppct  tha  ipyed  f  hame  before. 
Which  when  thay  mett,  tha  mygbt  well  ken 
Howe  thay  were  Troyanet  and  banished  men  ; 
Antyoner  wa«  lodesman,  none  wordier  his  place. 
And  Corcnltts  graunde  capUyneof  thole  race ; 
There  was  great  Joye  when  eche  other  dyd  boorde, 
Sone  was  aocordement,  and  Brute  chosen  lorde. 

MS,  Lansd,  306,  f.  8. 

AVYEDE.     Showed  the  way.    (-^.-iV.) 
Sir  Arthure  and  Gawayne  aayede  theme  bothene. 
To  sezty  thosaodes  of  mene  that  in  theire  syghte 
hovede.  Jforl«  Arthure,  MS,  lAneoln,  f.  92. 

AVYNET.    In  the  middle  ages  a  collection  of 
fables  from  Avienus  was   called  an  Avynety 
from  iEsop,  an  Etopet,  &c 
By  the  po  feet  is  understands. 
As  I  have  lemed  in  JvynaU 

Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  S43. 

AYYOWRE.  See  an  instance  of  this  form  of 
the  word  in  the  Plompton  Correspondence, 
p.  192. 

A-VYSSETH.    A-fishmg. 

A-day  as  he  wery  was,  and  a  suoddrynge  hym  nome, 
And  ys  men  were  y-wcnd  av^tseth,  seyn  Cutbert  to 
hym  com.  Hob.  Gloue.  p.  S64. 

AW.  (1)  I.  Narthwnb,  So  we  have  aum,  I  am; 
awstf  I  shall ;  awve^  I  have ;  aw*  thar  say,  I 
daresay. 

(2)  Yes.     Warw. 

(3)  TotaUy.     Craven. 

(4)  AIL    North. 

Listened!  now  to  Merlins  saw. 
And  I  won  tell  to  OK^, 
What  he  wrat  for  men  to  come, 
Nother  by  greflb  ne  by  plume. 

FForton,  Ui.  135. 

(5)  To  owe.  See  the  quotations  given  in  Ste- 
venson's additions  to  Boucher,  and  below  in 
V.  Awe. 

AWAHTE.     Awoke.   (J.-S,)    See  a  quotation 
from  an  early  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  in 
Stevenson's  additions  to  Boucher. 
AWAIT.  (I)  Watch;  ambush.  (^.-M) 
The  leon  sit  in  his  awaUe  alway 
To  sle  the  innocent,  if  that  he  may. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T,  7239. 
(2)  To  attend  upon ;  to  watch.    (A..N.) 

And   this  sire  Urre  wold  nerer  goo  from  sire 

Launcelot,  but  he  and  sir  tavayn  awaited  evermore 

upon  hym,  and  they  were  In  all  the  courte  accounted 

for  good  knyghtcs.  Morte  dF Arthur,  li,  387. 

Ther  is  ful  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 

Awaiting  on  a  lord,  and  he  not  wber. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7834. 
But  keeplth  wel  your  toum,  how  so  befitU, 
On  Thorsday  next,  on  which  we  awa^e  all. 

Hoedeve^e  Poems,  p.  70. 
And  so  delyrered  me  the  said  book  theime,  my  lord 
therle  of  Ozenford  awaiting  on  his  said  grace. 

CttMton'e  Vegeeiue,  sig.  S.  v. 


AWAITER.  An  attendant.  In  the  ordinances 
for  the  household  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence, 
1493,  in  **  the  estate,  rule,  and  govemaunce 
of  the  seid  prince  in  his  ridinge,  beinge  de- 
parted from  his  standing  housholde,"  mention 
ismadeof^'z^.  esquiers  awaiters,  and  every 
of  them  j.  persone."  See  the  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  1790,  p.  98. 
AWAKID.  Awake.  Somerset. 
AWALB.   To  descend.  (A.-N.) 

The  post  ben  grete  and  110051  smal. 
How  myjte  the  rofe  awate  f 

MS.  Cantab,  Dd.  1. 17. 
AWANTING.    Deficient  to ;  wanting  to. 

Nothing  was  ofMnfto^her  that  might  conferre  the 
least  light  or  lustre  to  so  faire  and  well-eompoMd  a 
temper.  Two  Lancashire  Loeers,  1640.  p.  t. 

AWAPE.  To  confound ;  to  stupefy ;  to  astound. 
(A'S,)  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  899,  3673; 
Troilus  and  Cieseide,  i.  316. 

Fram  this  oontek  that  wereascaped. 
Sore  adrad  and  otMrperf. 

Arthour  and  MierUn,  p.  180. 
And  he  allone  awapid  and  amate, 
Comfortles  of  eny  creature.        Jfl^.  Dlgb^,  flSO. 
AWARANTYSE.    Assuredly.   It  is  so  explained 

in  a  glossary  in  the  Archaeologia,  xxx.  404. 
AWARD.   To  ward  off ;  to  bear  off.    Rider  has, 

"  To  award  a  blow,  ietum  inhibere." 
AWARE.  (1)  To  be  aware  of  the  approach  of 
any  one. 

And  riding  towards  Notthigham, 

Some  pastime  for  to  spy ; 
There  was  he  aware  of  a  Jolly  beggar. 
As  ere  he  beheld  with  his  eye. 

Riteon**  Robin  Hood,  11.  liS. 

(2)  An  exclamation  for  making  attenduits  in 
hirge  establishments  prepared  for  the  approach 
of  some  one. 

Come,  saies  bee,  thou  shalt  see  Harry,  onekle,  the 
onely  Harry  In  England :  so  he  led  hiro  to  the  cham- 
ber of  presence,  and  ever  and  anon  cryesout,wtftear«, 
roome  for  me  and  my  uncle  I 

, ^irmin'*  Sett  t^fNinniee,  190B. 

AWARIE.  To  curse.  (A,-S,) 
Thenne  spec  that  holde  wif, 
Crist  aicoHe  hire  llf  I  MS,  Digb^BB,  tiej, 

Theres,  ye  be  ded,  withouten  lesinge, 
Awarid  worth  ye  ichon.     Oy  </  Vf^arwike,  p.  168, 
A  WARN.  To  warn;  to  forewarn. 

That  all  our  Mends  that  yet  remaine  alive, 
Male  be  awam*d  and  save  themselves  by  flight. 

The  True  Tragedie,  139S 

AWARP.  To  bend;  to  cast  down.  \a,-S.) 

^Am^awarpeth, 
That  ml  schuldren  scharplth. 
And  5outhe  me  hath  let     Raiiq.  Antiq,  11. 210. 
AWARRANT.    To  warrant ;  to  confirm. 

Yf  the  Scriptures  awarrant  not  of  the  mydwyfes 

reporte. 
The  authour  teUeth  his  authour,  then  take  It  in 

AWART.    Thrown  on  the  back  and  unable  to 

rise,  spoken  of  cattle.    North. 
A-WASSCHEN.  Washed. 

Seththe  [thd]  a-waeeehen,  I  wene. 

And  wente  to  the  sete. 
A  T.r .  mr,«     ^  ^OTton'o  Hiet.  Kngi.  Poet.  L  10. 

A.WATER.  Onthewater.  SeeKersPloughman, 
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pp.  342,  388.     Here  it  seemi  to  be  a  ^irase 
implying  disorder. 

But  If  1m  lud  broke  hit  arme  m  wd  m  hit  legge, 
when  he  Ml  out  of  boaven  into  Lemnoft  eitiier 
Apollo  must  have  plated  the  bone-setter*  or  every 
ooeapatioD  beeoe  layde  «>tMtf<r. 

Oo$9on*9  SdMle  of  jUn$M,  1579i 

AWAT.  (l)  A  way.  CoYerdiOe  translates 
Jeremiaji,  xM.  12,  ''  And  shall  departe  his 
Mpoyefrom  thence  in  peace."— (f.  43.) 

(2)  Past.    *<  This  week  aiMy."  Bedt, 

AWAY.GOINO.  Departure.  See  Baillie's  Let- 
ters,  L  68,qnoted  inthenewedition  of  Boucher. 
If  I  re<!ollect  rightly,  the  word  occurs  in  a 
prose  tract  in  the  Thornton  MS. 

AWAY.THE.BIARE.  A  kind  of  prowbial  ex- 
pression,  apparently  meaning,  fuewell  to  care. 
It  occurs  twice  in  Skelton,  and  other  references 
are  giren  in  the  notes,  p.  162.  The  follow- 
ing example  occurs  in  a  poem  attributed  to 
Skdton. 

Jwa^  the  mare,  quod  Walls* 
I  set  not  a  whltloge 

By  all  their  writing.     DeetaurlkfubbleJle. 

AWATWARD.   Going  away ;  away. 
A-nl5t  at  he  a«>4ytM»tl  was. 
An  angd  to  him  cam.  Jomdkhm  and  Jtme,  p.  164. 
Fatte  awamoarde  wold  thou  ryde. 
He  it  10  fowle  a  wyghta. 

Jf&  LteeofM,  A.  L 17,  f .  109. 
Hb  diere  aweytoatrda  Aro  me  caste. 
And  forth  he  pasdd  atlaste. 

Gower,  MS.  8oe.  JnOq,  134,  f.  SP. 

AWAT-WITH.  To  endure.  See  Isaiah,  L  13; 
Greene's  Works,  I  135 ;  Webster's  Works, 
iL112. 

He  was  verle  vHse«  modeat,  and  warle,  being  no- 
thing delicat  in  Us  fore,  nor  curious  of  bis  apparell. 
fie  eanlAawaie  wUh  all  wethers,  both  hot  and  cold, 
and  Ind  we  anie  paines. 

Holbuhed,  Cnmuett  <^f  frabuid,  p.  38. 
AWBEL.  <'  Jwbel  or  ebelle  tre,''  is  translated 
in  the  Prompt.  Parr,  by  ebonut,  tfibumui. 
Although  scarcely  agreeing  with  the  Latin 
terms,  it  probably  means  the  abete,  or  white 
poplar,  which  is  called  ebbel  in  the  eastern 
counties. 
AWBLAST.  An  arbalest.  This  form  of  the  word 

occurs  in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  C.  xviL  1 57* 
AWCTE.   Possessed. 

Quanne  that  was  sworn  on  his  wise. 
The  king  dede  the  maydcn  arise. 
And  the  erl  hire  bltaucte. 
And  al  the  load  he  evere  awct$.  HaeeUlk,  907. 
AWD.  Old.   North, 

My  Maugb  did  say  this  hayl  be  nought,  youl  see ; 
1  llnd  an  owdapenow,  hes  an  awd  ee  I 

YorUehirt  Dialogue,  p.  55. 

AWDRYBS-DAT.    St.  ^theldrytha's  day.    See 
Paston  Letters,  iL  248,  quoted  in  Hampson's 
Kalendarium,  iL  26. 
AWE.    (1)   Ought.    See  Towneley  Mysteries, 
pp.  24, 55 ;  Robson's  Met  Romances,  p.  26. 
I  awe  thurghe  ryghte  the  to  lufe  ay. 
And  to  love  the  batbenyghte  and  daye. 

MS.  Unetdm,  A.  i.  17,  f.  189. 
Scnwearecomcn  toOalvarle^ 
Lat  Uk*  naa  balpe  BOW  as  hym  oiM. 

Kariif  Miifeteriee,  Walpole  MS* 


(2)  To  own ;  to  possess ;  to  owe.  See  Twaine 
and  Gawin,  720;  Robscm's  Met.  Romances, 
p.  27,  for  instances  of  this  last  meaning. 

Als  I  sat  upon  that  lowe, 

1  bigan  Denemark  for  toowe.        HswMr,  189S. 

(3)  An  ewe. 

Jwe  Ueteth  after  lomb, 

Lhouth  after  oalve  ca ; 
BuUuc  sterteth,  bucke  veftetb, 

Mnrie  sing  cuocu.  RUeonfe  Amdemi  Setigt,  1. 1 1. 

(4)  "  For  love  ne  for  awe/*  WilL  and  the  Wer- 
wolf, p.  195,  a  proyerbial  expression  not  un- 
common in  the  old  English  metrical  ro- 
mances. See  an  instance  in  R.  de  Brunne,  MS. 
HarL1701,f:i8. 

AWEARIED.  Wearied;  tired. 

Heere  the  nobles  were  of  sundrle  opinions :  for 
some  awearied  with  the  note  of  bondage,  would 
gladlle  have  had  warres:  other,  having  r^^d  to 
their  sons  lieng  In  hostage  with  the  enimies«  would 
in  no  wise  consent  thereto. 

HoHruhed,  Hiet.  i^  Seetland,  p.  90. 

AWE-BANB.   A  check  upon.   The  word  occurs 

with  this  explanation  in  the  Glossographia 

Anglicana  Nova,  ed.  1719,  in  y.  but  it  seems  to 

be  properly  a  Scotch  word.  SeeJamieson,inv. 

AWECCHE.  To  awaken. 

O  fjrere  ther  wes  among. 

Of  here  slep  hem  shulde  aweedte. 

Wen  hoe  shulden  thidere  recchew 

Jls/ig.itffiHff.  11978 
AWEDE.    To  become  mad ;  to  lose  the  senses. 
{AS,)  SeeLybeansDisconus,395,618,957; 
Sir  Tnstrem,  p.  297 ;  Rob.  Olouc  p.  162. 
And  wept  evere  as  it  wolde  Meeds  for  fere. 

Wm,am4tlt9  Wenoa^ft^X 
And  XidiA  bothe  sqnler  and  knight. 
That  her  quen  awede  wold. 

iSIr  OrpAeSb  ed.  Laii^  48. 
AWEI6HTTE.  Awoke.  (A,^S,) 

The  kyng  swoghened  for  that  wonnde. 
And  hsstiUdi  hymself  uweightte. 
And  the  launee  out  pleightte. 
And  lepe  on  fote  with  swerd  ot  steel. 
And  gan  hym  wereswlthe  wel. 

K^ng  MiMmnder,  5858. 
AWELD.  To  gorem ;  to  rule.  (^.-&) 
Eld  nul  meld  no  murthes  of  mal ; 
When  eld  me  wol  aweld,  ml  wele  Is  a-wal. 

neiiq,  Jntiq.  iL  910. 
AWEN.  Own.   North. 

Our  Henry,  thyaicwi  chose  knight. 
Borne  to  oriierite  the  r^oa  of  Fruinoe 
By  trewe  discent  and  be  title  of  right. 

fUUq.  Antiq.  1 99a 
Bot  to  thekynge  I  rede  thou  Un 

TowetehisewefUMWille       Ar  Ftereevo/,  390. 
AWENDEN.  Thought 

The  Jewes  out  of  Jurselem  awsMd^  he  were  wode. 
RHtq.  Antiq.  L 144. 

AWENSWERABLE.    Answerable. 

To  use  all  pleasures  in  tuche  medlocrytie,  at 
should  be  accoridlnge  to  reason,  mAmwenewerable  to 
honestie.  ArOetologia,  xxviii.  150. 

AWER.    Anhour.  Xflnc. 

Wake  on  awyr  for  the  love  of  me. 
And  that  to  me  ys  more  plesauneo 
Than  yff  thu  sent  xij,  kyngs  tteo 
To  my  sepulkyr  with  gratt  puysscbaunce. 
For  my  dethe  to  take  vengeauncew 

Mind,  Witt,  and  VnderetOHding,  p.  10. 
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AWR.  Knofw. 

B«ney  horat  w«  Khali  fltMl 

Yeff  BolMi  Hodflbe  Bortiande. 
AWEYNYD.  WcMied. 

Maahotte  li  y-oom  now,  mjM  own  dot  tonej 

It  b  tyiM  tbow  be  aw^fntfd  of  thyn  old  wone. 

AWF.(l)Anel£  Norik. 

Some  silly  dotfng  bcalneleae  eallb. 
That  mdentendt  tklagt  by  the  ludflB» 
Say  that  the  Ikyrk  left  thlsaM(^» 
And  tookeaway  the  other. 

Drw9Um'9Fo§mt0  p«  171* 
(2)  An  idiot ;  a  noodle.  Nortk, 
'AWFRYKE.  Africa. 

Lystenythnow,  y  tchall  yoer  telle. 
As  y  fynde  in  pardiement  ipdl^ 
Of  lyr  Uanowee,  the  gode  baron* 
That  lyeth  In  Ampnflc*  In  prytcm. 
MS,  OamMi,  Ft.  U.  38,f.  tl7. 

AWFUL.  (1)  Obedient ;  under  due  awe  of  an- 
thority. 

We  oome  within  oar  ou^  banks  again. 
And  knit  our  pomtes  to  the  arm  of  peaoe. 

8  Amy  IF.  It.  1. 
(2)  FearM;fefring.  Jiider. 
AWGHT.  Ought. 

The  fyerthe  es  for  he  es  uncertayne 
Wheth  ft  he  saile  wende  to  Joy  or  payne ! 
Who  so  wyll  of  there  fowre  take  hede, 
HymouyMgretly  the dede here  todrede. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bow^t,  p.  81. 

AWGHTBND.   Thedghth. 

The  awghtmd  has  this  curssyng  laght, 
Als  the!  that  deles  wy th  wyi^craft. 
And  namely  with  halowyd  thynge* 
Ab  «rlth  howielleor  cremyng. 

HmmpoUt  MS,  JOtwu,  p.  7* 
AWGRYM.  Arithmetic. 

Than  satte  suaime,  as  siphre  doth  In  awgnfm. 
That  noteth  a  place,  and  no  thfagaralllth. 

DtrttUtm^  Bkkmrd  11,  p.  99. 
A-WHARF.  Whiried  rounds 

And  wyth  quettyng  aisjtor/,  er  he  wolde  1  J5t. 

£k^  OeiMiFM,  p.  8B. 
A-WHEELS.  Onivheels.  Vmr.diak  The  term 

ii  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 
AWHERE.  Anywhere.  See  Skinner's  observa- 
tions on  this  word  in  the  fourth  part  of  his 
Etymologicum,  who  says  it  means  dniderimm^ 
and  hence  Coles  explains  it  ifenrr. 
5yf  thou  madatt  Msftere  any  Towe 
To  wnischypOod  for  thy  prove. 

Jf8.fiM'M701,f.l9. 
For  yf  my  foot  wolde  awhergoot 
Or  that  myn  hod  wolde  eUls  do. 
Whan  that  myn  herteisthecayen. 
The  remenaunt  is  alio  in  vsyne. 

Gsiacr,  M8,  Sot.  JnHq,  134,  f.  108. 
I  knowe  ynough  of  this  matter,  Pamphagus,  not 
thither  awhen  bat  riche.  Aeohttm,  IMO. 

AWHEYNTE.  To  acquaint 

Jmht^Hi§  the  noght  withe  like  man  that  thou 
melaatin  thestrete. 

How0th€g9odtfiytJmugkthirDMight0r,Tf,9. 

AWHILE.  Awhilst  It  U  used  as  a  verb  in 
some  counties  in  the  expression,  **l  can't 
awhile/*  i.  e.  I  can't  wait,  I  have  no  time.  As 
a  proposition  it  means,  tmtil,  whilst. 

A^WHOLE.    Whole ;  entire.    SormrtH. 


A-WILLED.  Wmed. 

That  had  a-ceiOfd  his  wyU  as  wbdon  him  Uughte. 
DtpmMm^rRMard  II,  p.  SI. 

AWING.  Owing. 

And,  madam,  there  la  one  duty  mwtitg  unto  me 
part  wherof  was  taken  or  my  master  deeeased,  whose 
soul  Qod  have  merqr,  and  most  part  taken  to  your- 
ariteelnoehedled.     Plmmpim  Can^spandmut,  p.  41. 
AWINNE.   To  win;  to  aooompUrii  a  purpose. 
See  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  243 ;  Uartilnnie's  Ifct 
Tales,  p.  87 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  238. 
Ftaral  hire  wrenehe,  and  alheitglnne. 
The  wton  love  sche  na  might  mwimnt, 

/JmrwiBefs^  Ittt. 
AWIRGUD.  (1)  Aceursed.   Ventegtm, 
(2)  Stru^ed;  throttled. 
A-WTTE.  ToaccDse.  (jL^) 

Be  not  to  iMwty  on  brede  fer  to  bile. 
Of  gredynes  lest  men  the  wolde  «-«etta. 

AWTTH.  (1)  Ought 

And  If  the  preat  sacra  Crist  wan  he  blesslth  the 
sacrament  of  Ood  In  the  enter,  tutritk  he  not  to 
blewith  the  peple  that  dredlth  not  to  sacre  Crist  ? 

JpotogwM*^  UOmda,  p.  30. 
(2)  Away.     This  is  Heame's  conjecture  in  a 

paasage  in  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  99. 
AWKERT.  Perverse; stubborn ;obitiBate;un. 
accountable.   North,   Tht  tAnxb  mwiertfy  h 
also  used.    Awhward  occurs  in  a  similar  sense 
in  Shakespeare : 
Was  I,  for  this,  nigh  wrackt  upon  the  sea. 
And  twice  by  awktoafd  wind  fhim  England's  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  dime  ? 

SBsRiyF/.liLS. 
And  undertook  to  travaUe  dangerous  wales. 
Driven  by  mtkwmri  wtada  and  boisterous  seae. 


AWKWARDE.   Backward.    Shakespeare,  Mar. 

lowe,  and  Drayton,  have  awkward  tat  adoene 

winds.   See  Palsgrave,  f.  83. 

The  enperour  thane  egcrly  at  Arthure  he  strykes, 

^Afllneenle  on  the  umbrere,  and  egeAy  hym  hlttea. 

Mmrte  Arthur;  MS,  Umeoln,  f.  77* 

AWLATED.  Disgusted.    (J,^) 

Vor  the  king  was  somdel  oidierterf,  and  to  gret  despit 

it  nom. 
That  fram  so  unciene  tbinges  eni  mete  htm  com. 
And  het  It  do  out  of  Is  court,  and  the  wrecchea 
ssame  do.  Rob.  OfoMc.  p.  485. 

AWLDE.    Old.    Somerset, 

For  he  that  knawes  wde  and  kane  se 
What  hymself  was.  and  es,  and  aalle  be, 
A  wyser  man  he  may  he  taulde, 
Whetiiyr  he  be  50wng  man  or  eteltff. 
Than  he  that  kanalle  othyr  thyag. 
And  of  hymself  hasaoknawyng. 

HcMpofa,  MS,  Bomm,  p.  17> 
AWLB.  AIL  In  Songs  ofthe  London  Prentices, 
p.  62,  we  read,  *<  111  pack  tq»  my  awl$  and  be- 
gone," apparently  meaning  all  his  pn^ierty. 
Bishop  Kennett  gives  the  following  as  an  ''old 
Northern  song  over  a  dead  corps."  See  also 
the  Antiq.  Revert  iv.  453. 

This  ean  night,  thbean  night. 

Every  night  andflaeto. 
Fire  and  fleet,  and  candle  light. 
And  Chflit  noAre  thy  sawla. 

JIK.LaiMl.108a,  inv.Fir«««. 
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AWLUNO.    An  along;  entirdy  owing  to;  aU 

along  o£  NmiK 
AWLU9.  Always.   Lane, 
AWM.    A  measure  of  Bhenishwine,  containing 
foortj  galloDB,  mentioned  in  the  statute  12 
Car.  ILc4. 
AW-MACKS.,  An  sorts  ;aUkittcl8.   Nf/rih.   A 
Torksbire  anecdote  is  told  of  a  weU-known 
piacatoiy  judge  from  the  sooth,  who,  taking  an 
erenkig's  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Oose,  f dl  in 
with  a  boy  who  was  angling,  and  asking  him 
what  kind  of  ilsh  he  was  angling  for,  the  lad 
repBed,  **  Aw-madu."  The  word  was  a  poser 
to  his  lordship,  who  afterwards  mentioning  the 
drcumstanoe  to  some  of  his  acquaintance,  said 
he  frnded  before  then  that  he  knew  the  names 
of  eyery  kind  of  fresh-water  fish  in  the  coun- 
try, but  that  he  had  tried  in  yain  to  find  any 
notice  of  awnuicit. 
AWMBELYNGE.  AmbUng. 

Now  Oy»  came  flote  rydyng* 
On  a  m«wle  wde  owmtelEint  j«. 

JO.  Omiflft.  Ff.  ii.  »,  f.  153. 
AWMBBERB.  An  ahnoner.    Pron^U  Parv, 
AWMBTR.   A  liquid  measure ;  a  kind  of  wine 
TCSseL    See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  19 ;  Ducange, 
in  ▼.  Ambra  ;  Qo.  Bev.  It.  377. 
AWlfE.  (1)  A  soqpicion. 

Thyi  tale  was  tolde  on  the  Thunday, 
That  tbey  wolde  redly  come  on  the  Fryday ; 
And  alto  In  that  cet^  waa  cayde  the  tame. 
And  thexoff  bad  owie  kyoge  an  oiiniM, 

ArdmtHogia,  zxl.  (B. 
(2)  To  guess.  Palsgrave,  in  his  Table  of  V erbes, 
£.  156,has,.''/aipmtf,I  gesse  by  juste  measure 
to  hytte  or  touche  a  thyng,  j€  etme^  prime 
em^piga^  taidjejfretu  man  etme^  fa^  prim  mtm 
etmet  prendre  man  etme,  conjugate  in^e  prent, 
I  take.  I  wyU  awme  to  hytte  yonder  bucke  in 
the  psnnche,  Je  esmeray,  or  Jeprendray  man 
e9MedeJhgipereedaynla,alapance"  See 
further  observations  on  this  word  in  v.  jime. 

And  whenne  he  li  entred  his  covert,  thei  oughte 
to  tarye  tU  thei  awmt  that  he  be  entred  two  skylftil 
bowkhotea.  JfS.fiMtf.A46. 

AWMNERE.    An  almoner.    See  Amner. 
The  •wnmere  by  this  hathe  sayde  grace. 
And  the  ahnea-dyMhe  hate  aett  in  place ; 
Thcr  in  the  kcrver  alofte  achalle  aette  s 
To  Mrre  God  fyr*t,  withouten  lette* 
Theae  other  lofes  he  paryi  aboute. 
Lays  hit  myd  dysshe,  withouten  doute. 
The  smalle  lofe  he  cuttes  even  in  twynne, 
Tho  over  d(de  in  two  lays  to  hym. 
The  MfsiMfiere  arod  adialle  have  in  honde, 
Aaofllcelbr  almcs,  y  nndnntonde; 
AUe  the  broken-met  he  kepys,  y  wate. 
To  dele  to  pore  men  at  the  5ate« 
And  drynke  that  leves  served  in  haUe, 
Of  ryche  and  pore,  bothe  grete  and  smalle ; 
He  is  swome  tooverse  the  servis  wele. 
And  dele  It  to  the  pore  every  dde ;  • 
Selver  he  deles  rydand  by  way. 
And  his  almys-dysshe,  as  I  30U  say. 
To  the  porest  man  that  he  can  fynde. 
Other  mllys,  I  wot,  he  Is  unkynde. 

Boke  0/  Curtatift,  ap.  Stevtnson,  in  v. 
AWN.  (1)  To  own ;  to  acknowledge.  North. 
(2)  To  own ;  to  possess.  North. 


(S)  To  visit.   "  He  never  atratus,"  Le.he  never 

visits  or  calls  upon  us.    York$k. 
(4)  Own.    See'Wrighfslfona8ticLetters,p.ll8; 
Hall,  Henry  IV.  114. 

Kyng  Arthour  than  verament 
Ordeynd,  throw  hys  tuvnt  assent, 
Thb  tabvUdonnounte,  withouten  lette. 

Tht  GtkwoUt  DBttMce,  501 

AWND.    Ordained.     York$k.    Kennett,  MS. 

Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  example,  **ltm  awn'd 

to  ill  luck,  L  e.  it  is  my  peculiar  destiny  or 

fortune." 
AWNDERNE.    An  andiron.    Pron^t.Parv. 
AWNE.  (1)  The  beard  of  com;  the  arista  of 

Linnaeus.    North.     Ray  has,   **Ka  awn  or 

beard,  om/a."— Diet.  TriL  p.  7. 
(2)  Own. 

Joodcr,  thai  said,  ooounes  his  awm  sonne. 
That  his  aire  sail  be. 

M8.  Omtafr.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  91. 
AWNER.  Apossess(^;anowner.  North.  Britton 

gives  this  as  an  eariy  form  of  altar.    See  his 

Arch.  Diet  in  v. 
AWNSCHENYD.    Ancient.    Pronqtt.  Parv. 
AWN.SELL.   Own.4elf:    North.    So  also  otent- 

9eU»t  own-selves. 
AWNTROUSESTE.  Boldest;  mostventuresome. 

The  mnnbrtutuit  mene  that  to  hb  oste  leogede. 

MorUArthun,  MS.  Uncolm,  f.TO. 

AWNTURS.    Adventurous. 

He  hath  slayn  an  awntun  knyghu. 
And  flemyd  my  quene  withowtcn  ryghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  ii.  38,  f.  7A. 
AWONDER.    To  surprise;  to  astonish.     See 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  197;  WOL  and  the  Werwolf, 
p.  12.    Also,  to  marvel. 

On  his  shulder  a  crois  he  bare. 
Of  him  alle  aunrndride  ware. 
CurtorMundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab.  1. 119. 
Of  my  tale  ne  bcoth  noght  atroMdrerf, 
The  Frendie  say  he  ilogh  a  hundred. 

JfS.  Jrttnd.  CM,  Arm.  68,  f.  967. 

AWORK.    On  work ;  into  work. 

Will  your  grace  set  him  awwrkf 

Bird  ina  Cage,  U  1. 
These  seditions  thus  renewing,  emboldened  the 
commonaltie  (of  London  especially)  to  uprore,  who, 
set  awiMrke  by  raeane  of  an  afflray,  ranne  upon  mcr- 
chauntes  straungers  chiefly,  as  they  are  commonly 
woont  to  doo,  and  both  wounded  and  ipoyled  a 
great  number  of  them  before  they  could  be  by 
the  magistrates  restrained. 

Polydon  Vergil,  ed.  1844,  p.  98. 
AWORTHE.  Worthily.    See  Poems  of  Scottish 
Kings,  p.  25.    The  following  example  is  taken 
from  an  early  copy  of  Sir  T.  More's  Elegy  on 
Elizabeth  of  York. 
Comfort  youre  son  mnd  be  you  of  god  chere. 
Take  alle  ecoerCIke,  for  it  wol  be  none  other. 

MS.  Sloame  I8tf,  f.  80, 

AWOUNDED.    Wounded. 

I  was  awenmded  ther  tul  sore 
That  I  was  nere  ded  therfore. 

jr&^<ftftt.lM88,f.97. 
AWR.    Our.    North. 
AWRAKE.   Avenged.  (J..S.) 
Thus  the  yong  knight. 

For  sothe  y-slawe  was  tharei 
Tristrem  that  trewe  hight, 

Aterake  him  al  with  care  Sir  TVMrem,  p.  904. 
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AWRBKE.  To  avenge.  (J,-S,)  It  is  used  for 
the  past  participle  in  Rob.  Glotic.  p.  388,  as 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  observed.  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
pp.  36, 136 ;  Holinshed,  Conqnest  of  Ireland, 
p.  31.    See  Awroken. 

Quod  King  Rtdurdt  Sith  It  is  to, 
I  wote  well  what  I  have  to  do  t 
I  shuU  me  of  them  lo  awrtko. 
That  all  the  world  thecof  shall  epeke. 

JUekmrd  Coer  dt  Um,  1771* 
And  *«  merqT  thai  crlden  him  so  ewiche. 
That  he  fave  hem  respite  of  her  live, 
Ttl  he  had  after  his  baronage  sent. 
To  tuorek^n  him  thourg5  Jugement. 

nor.  and  Btefidb.  654. 
AWRENCHE.  To  seize. 

He  ne  myjt  no  ferther  blenche. 

The  dragon  cowde  so  many  otcrmdbe. 

MS.  Quuab.  rt,  H.  88,  f.lU. 

AWRETE.    To  avenge.   This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  Rob.  Olouc  p.  361,  where  Mr. 
Stevenson  considers  it  is  a  mistake  for  oi^rece, 
to  avenge.   (J.-S.) 
AWRITTEN.    Written.    Ventegan. 
AWRO.    Any. 

Is  ther  fallen  any  affray 
In  land  oicrre  where  ? 

ToumOeif  i^ftttriea,  p.  973> 

AWROREN.  Avenged.  See  Morte  d' Arthur, 
L13.    (^.-5:) 

That  y  am  awroken  now 
Of  hym  that  my  fisdur  slowe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  88,  f.  119. 

AWRUDDY.  Ahready.   North. 
AWS-BONES.     According  to   Kennett,   MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  '*  ox-bones,  or  bones  of  the  legs 
<xf  cows  or  oxen,  with  which  boys  play  at  awt 
or  yawse."    Yorith, 
AWSOME.   Appalling  ;awfuL   North. 
AWT.  (1)  All  the.  North. 
(2)  Out  North. 

AWTALENT.    EvUwiU.    (J.-S.) 
In  sacrylege  he  syned  sore. 
When  he  wrojht  after  the  fendes  lore. 
And  fulfylled  hys  awtalent. 
And  dyde  the  fendes  commandment. 

MS.  A*hmot9  9l,  f.8B. 

AWTER.  (1)  To  alter.    North. 
(2)  An  altar. 

Ais  1  fynde  in  my  sawe, 
Seynt  Thomas  was  i-slawe. 
At  Cantyrbury  at  the  awttr  ston, 
Wher  many  myraclys  are  i-don. 

Richard  Ci>er  dt  lAon,  41. 
Ais  so  a  preeste,  al  yf  he  be 
SynAiUe  and  owte  of  charyt^. 
He  es  Ooddes  mynyster  and  holy  kyrkee. 
That  the  sacrament  of  the  awttr  wyrckes. 
The  whylk  es  never  the  lesse  of  my^t, 
Alle  yf  the  preeste  here  lyflb  noght  ryght. 

HampoU,  MS.  Bowu,  p.  118. 

AWTERATION.  Alteration.    North. 
AWTERT.    Altered.    Tim  Bobbin. 
AWTH.  (1)  All  the.    North. 
(2)  Ought;  anything. 

When  mey  ftither  geffe  me  oivA, 
Be  Ood  that  me  dere  bowth, 
SdM  ttaiw  ya  mey  fec». 

Wnf  mnd  tkt  Boy«  st.  %ix. 


AWTHE.   Sad? 

Pilgremes.  in  speehe  ye  ar  fUlle  mwtht. 
That  shalle  I  weUe  dedare  you  why. 
Ye  have  it  hart,  and  that  Is  rawthe. 
Ye  can  no  better  stand  therby, 
Thyng  that  ye  here. 

Towntleif  HrfeHes,  p.  VfL 
AWTHYR.    Either. 

Alle  these,  he  saycs,  that  com  of  Eve, 
That  es  alle  mene  that  here  behote  lave, 
Whane  thai  are  borne,  what  so  thai  be. 
Thai  saye  awthtfr  a-a  or  e-e. 

HMmpot4,  North  C.M9. 
AWTS.   Oats.  lane. 
AWVER.   Over.   Someraet. 
AWVISH.  (1)  Queer;  neither  tick  nor  wdL 

North.   Qu.  e^h. 
(2)  Elfish.   Lane.    It  is  often  applied  to  a  wag- 
gish fellow;  but  it  is  sometimes  explained, 
"silly,  downish."     The  acQective  awnMhfyf 
horribly,  supematurally,  is  also  used. 
AWWHERE.  Everywhere;  all  over. 

Now  thynk  me  what  payneis  bodies  sufflr  hera^ 

Thorow  maladies  that  grereth  hem  awwhero. 

HamfolttMS.  f.  8. 

AWYDE.    Owed. 

The  Archebysschoppe  of  Cawnterbnry,  the  Erie  of 
Essex,  the  Lorde  Bamesse,  and  sudie  other  as 
oMiyfts  Kynge  Edwarde  good  wylle,  as  welle  In 
Loodone  as  in  othere  plaoos,'made  as  many  menna 
as  thci  myghta  in  strengthynge  the  aeide  Kynge 
Edwarde.  WmHtworOff  Chronielt,  p.  15. 

AWYN.   Own.   North. 

Last  of  all  tliedyr  gan  aproclia 

A  worthy  man,  hyr  acoyn  ny  oosyn. 

MS.  BmaL  Poti.  118. 

AWYRIBN.  To  curse;  to  execrate.  {A.-S.) 
They  wolden  atoyrien  that  wight 
For  his  wel  dedes. 
And  so  they  chewen  charittf. 
As  chewen  shaf  houndes. 

Piert  PUmghn^nt  1^  Wi. 

AWTS.    Awes;  makes  afraid. 
By  thys  ensample  that  us  aioy«, 
V  rode  that  we  leve  alle  oare  foule  sawys. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  11. 

AW3TE.    Ought. 

And  namely  sy  then  hym  owith  to  mynystre  to  alle 
the  puple  the  precious  body  of  Crist,  aw^te  to  ab- 
stene  hym  fro  al  ydli  playing  bothe  of  myraclys  and 
ellis.  Rtiiq.  Antiq.  W.  48. 

AX.  (1)  To  ask.  A  common  ardudsm  and  pro- 
vincialism. This  word,  though  pure  Saxon,  is 
now  generally  considered  a  vulgarism.  The 
form  ax9€  occurs  in  the  Howard  Household 
Books,  p.  361.  To  ox,  in  the  North,  is  to  ask 
or  publish  banns  in  a  church,  and  when  they 
have  been  read  three  times,  the  couple  are  said 
to  be  4u^d  out. 

(2)  Mr.  Stapleton  conjectures  ax  in  the  following 
passage  to  mean  a  mill-dam.  See  Blount's 
Law  Dictionary,  in  v.  Hatchet. 

Also  ther  is  a  a»  that  my  master  clameth  the  keep, 
ing  of ;  I  pray  you  let  them  have  and  occupie  the 
same  unto  the  same  tyme,  and  then  we  shall  take  a 
dereocion  in  every  thing. 

Plumpton  Corrupondenc$,  p.  71* 

(3)  **  To  hang  up  one's  ax,"  an  ^y  proverl^ 
expression,  to  desist  from  fruitless  labour,  to 
abandon  an  useless  project.  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
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561,  quoted  in  Sterenton's  additioiis  to 


(4)  An  azletree.  Ktni. 
AXEN.  Ashes.   West.   (i/.-5.) 

T  not  vhsrof  beth  mensopniM; 
Of  erthe  and  tutn,  feU«  and  bone  ? 

Wright'*  Pol.  aong$»  p.  903. 

AXEN-CAT.  A  cat  that  tumbles  in  the  ashes. 
JDfvoii.  See  the  Exmoor  Glossary,  in  y. 
Jjewaddie. 

AXES.  The  ague.  N&rth,  Generally,  in  old 
writen,  it  it  applied  to  fits  or  paroxysms.  In 
a  fcrer  drink,  described  in  an  early  medical  MS. 
in  Lincohi  Cathedral,  fl  305,  the  herb  horseshoe 
is  to  be  taken,  and  hpaternoiter  said  ^'byfore 
Ihe  axef."  See  Warkworth's  Chronicle, 
p.  23 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  218 ;  Skelton's  Works, 
iL  101 ;  Qoair  of  James  I.  p.  54 ;  Troilus  and 
Creseide,  L  627,  iL  1315. 

AXEWADDLE.  To  wallow  on  the  ground. 
l>€9om.  An  axewaddler,  a  term  of  reproach 
in  a  similar  sense,  and  also,  a  dealer  in 


AXFBTCH.  A  kind  of  pulse.  Sometimes  speh 
aaneteh  and  aswort  It  is  the  same  as  horse- 
shoe.   See  Gerard,  p.  1057. 

AXIL-NALIS.  Nails  or  bolts  to  attach  the  axle- 
tree  to  the  body  of  the  csrt.  See  an  inventory 
dated  1465  in  the  Finchale  Charters,  p.  299. 
Palsgrave  has,  *'  axUnayle,  cheville  d'aixeuL" 

AXING.   Request.    (^.-5.) 

And  they  him  aware  his  ting  fayr  and  weL 

Oumeert  Cbnf .  T,  18S8. 

AXIOMANCT.Divinationby  hatchets.  Coeieram, 
AXLE-TOOTH.    A  grinder.  North. 
AX-PEDLAR.  A  dealer  in  ashes ;  a  person  who 

hawks  about  woodashes.  Wett, 
AXSEED.  Axfetch.  Mmiheu. 
AXST.    To  ask.   (^..&) 

Ho  that  wyll  there  M«y Justua, 
To  kepe  bys  armca  fro  the  matua. 

In  tumement  other  fyght ; 
Dar  lie  never  forther  gon, 
Ther  he  oiay  fynde  Jiutes  anoon, 
Wyth  lyr  LaunfU  the  koyght. 

Laun/bZ,  1087* 

AXTREB.  The  axle-tree.   See  the  Nomendator, 
p.  267 ;  Rdiq.  Antiq.  ii  78, 83. 
And  of  theajtfre  bitwene  the  polis  tweyoe. 

Ut^gmla,  MS.  Ac.  Antiq,  134,  f.  S6. 
Thunder  and  earthqualcea  raging,  and  the  roclu 
Tumbling  down  from  their  acyU,  like  mighty  blodii 
Rowl'd  from  huge  mountains,auch  a  noise  tliey  make, 
Aa  though  in  lunder  heav'ns  huge  astree  bralce. 

Drapton*$  Po9m*,  p.  S19. 

AXUNGER.    Soft  fat;  grease.  (laf.) 

The  powder  of  earth- wormet,  and  as%mg»r,  addeth 
further,  grouniwell,  and  the  tender  toppet  of  the 
bose-tree.  with  olibanum ;  all  theae,  being  made  up 
and  tempered  together  to  malte  an  emplatter.  he 
coonaellech  to  bee  applyed  to  tinnewea  that  are  layed 
open.  ThptatTf  Hittoty  qf  Strpmtts,  p,  311 . 

AXWEDNESDAI.  Ashwednesday. 

So  that  an  Angtdnetdai,  al  hi  the  Wette  ende. 
To  Oloooatrt  he  wende,  mid  gret  poer  i-nou. 

ll06.C»Mfc.p.5tf. 
AXWORT.   Axfetch.  Mm»kiu. 


AY.  (1)  An  egg. 

The  IV  ia  round,  and  lignefleth 
HetdMlhare  the  aourmounde, 
Thia  b  found  the  myddell  erd, 
Botheof  lewedandof  krid.  Kyng  AUmunder,  ftp* 

(2)  Ah! 

jfy  I  be-sherewe  yow  be  my  fky, 
Thia  wantoa  darlies  be  nyse  all  way. 

BM99H*»  JneientSomg;  p.  101. 

(3)  Always ;  ever.  In  the  North  of  England,  it 
is  somc^es  employed  as  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise or  wonder. 

(4)  Tes.  Pronounced  i,  as,  indeed,  it  is  spelt  in 
most  old  books. 

ATANCE.   Against 

At  pointe  terrible  a^fomet  the  miacreanta  on  nyght* 
An  lierynly  myatery  waa  adiewyd  hym,  old  bookyi 
rehene.  Periif't  RaUquts,  p.  73* 

ATATNE.   Again. 

Att  Creiae  he  foughteaiMime, 

The  kynge  td  Berne  there  waa  tlayne. 

Ao6.Gfo«<e.  P.5Q9. 
AYDER.    Either. 

Whan  oiMfer  oat  gan  other  anyle, 

Ther  b^gan  a  strong  batayle.  Oet^wimm,  1507« 

Sche  thowth  lost,  be  the  rode. 

That  dydde  the  boye  eney  gode, 

J^der  met  or  dreynlte.  Fr«re  and  the  Bo^,  it  ill. 
AYE.  (1)  Against   See  the  Heralds'  CoUege  MS. 
of  Rob.  Glouc.  quoted  in  Heame's  ed.  p.  407  s 
and  Stevenson's  additions  to  Boucher,  in  ▼. 
(2)  Fear;  trouble.  (J.-S.) 

Tlii  men  er  Maeged  hard  in  Dunbar  with  greteoiye. 
iMngtt^fte  Chronide,  p.  97^. 
AYED.    Aid. 

The  murren  rot  is  on  their  lot, 
Theyr  helth  is  sore  decayed ; 
No  rcmedie,  thy  must  needs  die, 
OnleaOod  be  theyr  eyed, 

Lambeth  Barlif  Booke,  p.  S70i» 

AYEL.   Aforeftther.  (A.-N,) 

And  whan  the  renoune  of  his  excellence. 

By  long  procesae,  and  of  his  groat  enerease. 

Came  by  the  report  unto  the  audience 

Of  hia  oyef,  the  great  Astiagca.     Boehae,  b.  ii.  c.  2S. 

AYENBIER.   Redeemer. 

Knelyng   and   praienge  after  thy    Lorde    thy 
maker,  thyn  i^enhier,  thy  love  and  thy  lovyer. 

MS.  Bedl,  423,  f.  189. 

AYENBYTE.    Remorse. 

Thia  hoc  b  Dan  Midielia  of  Northgate,  y-writean 

Englia  of  hia  ojene  hand,  thet  hatte  jtpenb^e  of 

Inwyt,  and  ia  of  the  bochouae  of  Saynt  AustSnea  of 

Canterberi.  MS.  Arundel  i7,  f  9 

AYENE.    Again. 

He  camme  i^cfie  yet  the  next  wek. 
And  toke  awey  both  henne  and  chelu 

RBH<i.Jntiq.i.B 

AYE-NOWE.   Enough. 

The  emperoure  gafe  Clement  welthis  fde, 
To  lyfe  in  reches  and  in  wele, 

Aye-nowe  for  ever-more.  MS.Lineoln  A.  1. 17,  f.l06 

AYENSAY.    Denial. 

Ther  is  none  ajfenaap  nor  excusadoun, 
Tyll  the  trouthe  be  rypped  into  the  roote. 

l^dgate,  MS.  Aehimote  39,  f.  46. 
AYENST.  Against 

Yea,  for  God.  then  sayd  Robyn, 

Or  ellea  I  were  a  fole ; 
Another  day  ye  wyll  roe  clothe, 

I  trowe,  Usenet  the  yole^      JleMn  Heetf,  t.  74. 
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ATENSTONDE.    To    wiihitand.     See  Oette 
Romanorum,  p.  53. 

And  wban  ony  nidi  token  was  •ejby4ls7orbe 
nyght,  than  anone  alto  mancr  men  of  the  oontrcjr 
nude  hem  tedy  to  armttmd§,  yf  ooy  enemyet  had 
come.  MS.  Harl,  17M. 

ATENST-STONDYNGE.    WHhttnidmg. 

He  made  a  lawe  that  every  ded  knyyt  tholde  be 
buried  in  hit  annour  and  annyt,  and  IffiB  ony  mane 
weere  so  hardy  for  to  ipoyle  him  of  hit  armyt  afler 
that  he  were  y-burlede,  he  thulde  lete  hit  life,  wlth- 
oute  ony  a^etut-stondifnge*    Qetta  Wmumorum,  p.  10. 

AYENWARDE.    Bwdt.    (^.-&) 
And  at  he  came  aifenmMirde  privily. 
Hit  nece  awoke,  and  aakith  who  goeth  there  ? 

Troihu  and  Cnteidt,  lit.  7S1. 
AYERE.  (1)    An  heir. 

And  echo  wlUe  pray  hlr  tone  to  ftyre. 
That  we  may  tamene  gete  an  a^tre* 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  99. 

(2)  Breed. 

Many  faweount  and  faire, 
Hawkit  of  nobille  ay«re 
On  hit  perke  gunne  repayre. 

StfT  Degrmante,  Uneobi  MS. 

(3)  Air ;  breath ;  atmosphere. 

Sothely  wicked  men  corrumpith  here  nelghborat, 
for  here  throte  it  Ilche  to  a  berlel  opynyng,  that 
tleeth  men  thorogh  evyl  aww^,  and  iwelwtih  hem 
Inne.  MS.  Tainner  16,  f.  i9L 

The  tother  world  that  et  lawer, 
Whare  the  ttemet  and  the  planetee  ere, 
Oodd  ordaynd  anely  for  owre  behofe. 
Be  thit  tkylle,  alt  I  kane  profe. 
The  ay«re  fro  thethene,  and  the  heete  of  tone, 
Sotuynet  the  erthe  heere  thare  we  wooe. 

Hdmyolf,  MS,  Bewet,  p.  4S. 

(4)  To  go  out  on  an  expedition,  or  any  business. 
(^..AT.) 

There  awet  none  alyenet  to  oyer*  appone  ny^ttye 
With  tyche  a  rebawdoot  rowtte,  to  ryot  thy-telvene. 
McrteJrtkun,  MS,  Limeoin,  f.  58. 
The  Ihder  teU  to  hit  tonedere. 
To  lawe  thu  ihalt  go  aim9$ 
And  ooate  mexs.  markn. 

MS.  HarL  89tt,  f.  119. 

AYEWARD.    Backward. 

And  lad  me  agen  into  the  plaie  of  Paradlce,  fto 
the  whidie  he  ravlthed  me,  and  eft  ageward  he  led 
me  to  the  lake  ther  he  raTeathed  me. 

MS.  lUmL  1704. 
AYFET.    CoTet    Rob.  Gbme. 
AYFULL.    High;  proud  ;  awfuL   See  the  He- 
raids'  College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
quoted  in  Heame's  edition,  p.  377»  where  the 
text  reads  heyvd,  q.  y. 
AYGHE.    Awe;  terror. 

Sum  for  gret  mifght  and  dout. 
To  other  kinget  flowen  about. 

Ar^/our  and  Merlin,  p.  18. 

AYGHT.    Height.    Ritton. 
AYGRE.    Sour.    This  is  merely  the  old  ortho- 
graphy of  eager,  but  is  still  in  use  in  York- 
shire.   See  Jigre, 

And  with  a  todalne  vigour  it  doth  potteC 
And  curd,  like  aggre  dropplngt  Into  milke. 
The  thin  and  wholtome  blood. 

Haml0t,td.  less,  p.  958. 

AYGREEN.  The  houseleek.  See  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  t  28;  Prompt. 
Puv.  p.  251. 


AYGULET.    Ana^et 

Which  aU  above  betprinckled  was  throHhout. 
With  golden  anultu  that  gttttred  bright. 

Th4  FamrU  QvetiM,  II.  iU.flS. 

AYILD.   To  yield.    In  many  cases,  the  a  may 
probably  be  the  exclamation  A!     See  also 
Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  10,  where  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  decide,  the  editor  having 
throughout  that  work  confused  the  pronoun  a 
with  the  prefix  to  the  verb. 
Let  now  ben  al  your  fight, 
And<Mf<Uthe  to  thit  knight.    Rmbmnp  p. 4701 
AYIR.    Air.    Somerset 
AYL.    Always.    Skumer. 
AYLASTANDE.    Everlasting. 

That  woman  kynde  tchuld  tuttene  the  reprove 
ot  ^kutande  coupablllt^  amonge  men,  tche  that 
made  man  fall  into  tynne.    MS.  Bgwion  849,  f.  909. 
AYLASTANDLY.    Everiastingly. 
ft  aerved  never  Joye  tQftaatmiuUjf, 
For  je  ftaUUled  m^  the  warkea  of  mercy. 

Jf&4sw«M997. 

AYLEDE.    Possessed. 

Hir  t^fleda  no  pryde.  Sir  Pmr^ml,  KO. 

AYLIS.    Sparks  from  hot  iron.   It  is  translated 
by  /irrine,  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Walter 
de  Bibblesworth,  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  84. 
AYMANT.    A  diamond.    (^.-iST.) 
To  here  hutbande  a  precyoute  thyng, 
A  bracelett  and  an  ajfmmnt  rynge.    MS.  Rawl.  958. 
AY-MEE.   A  lamentation.  See  Florio,  in  v.  Jk  ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  AaeMe. 

Nor  delude  the  dti^tcX  he  afltected,  and  to  whoee 
■ole  choice  he  ttood  aliyed  with  felned  ay-mtct. 

Two  LancoMhire  Loven,p.  116. 

AYMERS.  Embers.  (w^..5.)  See  Forme  of  Cory, 
p.  40 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  52. 

Tak  the  croppe  of  the  rede  dok,  and  fkld  it  in  a 
lefe  of  the  tdvcne,  and  roulle  it  in  the  a^men. 

MS.  UiteUn.  Med.  f.991, 

Tak  havremeale,  and  tawge,  and  laye  hem  in  bote 

mgmere,  and  erly  at  morowe  tethe  hem  In  a  potte 

with  watur  and  wyne,  and  do  therto  oynkmet  and 

5olkcK  of  eyiCDe,  and  thanne  aerve  hit  (brthe. 

MS.  Culin.  MiddUhitt,  f.  13. 

AYN.    Eyes. 

When  theri  aeye  it  wat  tir  Oil, 
Hefeldoun  on  knet  him  bl. 
And  wepe  with  both  hit  eyn. 

Oif  ^  Warwfket  p.  3Sft. 

AYOH.    Awry;  adant;  on  one  side.    Stiop. 
AYONT.    Beyond.    NortK 
A-YOU-A-HINNY.  A  Northern  nurse's  luDaby. 
See  Bell's  Northern  Rhymes,  p.  296;  Croft's 
Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  107. 
AY-QUERE.    Everywhere. 

J]f-quere  naylet  fttl  nwe  for  that  note  ryehed. 

Sur  Oaweiifne,  p.  94. 

AYRE.  (1)  An  heir.  See  Towneley  Myites, 
p.  114;  Audelay's  Poems,  pp.4,  12;  DiaL 
Creat  MoraL  p.  233;  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
3093 ;  MS.  Ashmole  33,  t  46. 

Myn  honoore  talnoght  patae  flra  this  gen«acioun 
in  alle  other  that  eratoome  wlthoutcn  cyrat. 

MS.CM.mton.V^t.lS. 
(2)  Ready;  yare. 

Anooe  the  tqnyer  made  him  aifre. 
And  by  hym^aelfe  forth  can  he  fare. 

SffMI/r^hmieeDegri^fnm 
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(3)  Ere;  before. 

lite li« M  wylte he  vfthiPelltABd  wo, 
Sebobftdebyin  vpewtthhyivtogoi 
Ttas  tmUf^  Iw  ty^Mi  with  mekyUe  dmto. 
Bow  •tJKfne  hy*  wylto  wltlv  hyn  h«  |ode. 
Scho  Me  bym  tomakelle  feUte, 
So  grette  ane  ^|rr«  he  nerer  behelde. 

A.  d§  Brunnt,  MS,  Bowet,  p.  99. 

(4)  Air. 

For  the  corrupqrowDe  of  hya  body, 
Yf  it  lolde  langt  abowne  enhe  ly, 
Yt  moght  the  ajfre  to  comimpped  make. 
That  men  thaiof  the  dede  solde  take. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowe§,  p.  37* 

ATREABLE.    Arable. 
Thdrehaye,  theirecome  to  repe,  bynde,or  mowe* 
Sette  onte  thelre  fklowce,  pattoret,  and  lande  oyrwoM*. 
MS,Jshmol9B9,tl9, 

ATRELT.    Early. 

Of  th]«  the  prophet  wytnes  beref 
In  a  tahnectf  the  sawter  thorgh  thli  Tert ; 
The  prophet  says  thua  als  wrytcne  es> 
Awr^tif  a  man  pastes  alt  the  gret, 
4rr«4r  are  the  begynnyng  of  the  day 
He  floryichet  and  pattea  away. 

BampiM,tfvHhCMS, 

ATREN.  Eggg.  IiitbeFormeofCury,p.77»the 
following  receipt  is  given  to  make  an  erMate, 
a  kind  of  confection  composed  of  herbs, 
**  Take  persel,  myntes,  sairerey,  and  sange,  tan- 
•ey,  wervayn,  danry,  rewe*  ditajm^  feneli  sonth- 
imrode ;  bewe  hem  and  grinde  bem  smale ; 
medle  hem  np  with  ayrene;  do  bntter  in  a 
trap,  and  do  the  fars  tberto,  and  bake  it  and 
mease  it  forth.'' 

Mcntoheom  threowe  drit  and  donge. 
With  foule  mifren,  with  rotherea  lange. 

XjTV  Altmundtr,  4719* 

ATRT.  (1)  To  make  an  aerie. 

Eapimlng  the  loftineate  of  the  mountalnet  in  that 
ahoore,  on  which  many  hawket  were  wont  to  oyyy. 

Drayton**  Poenu,  p.  81. 
(2)  Joyftil ;  in  good  spirits.    Skinner, 
AT^CHELLE.    An  egg^elL 

The  dragon  lay  in  the  ttrete, 

Myghu  he  nought  dure  for  hete ; 

He  fondith  to  CTeope,  as  y  ow  telle, 

Ageyn  into  the  aif-tchellt,    Kifng  JUiaaundtr,  677* 

ATSCHETTE.    Asked. 

Mercy  mdtelyd&e  of  hym  he  oyaefteMff, 

Gkron.  FUotfiM.  p.  15. 

AYSCHIS.  Ashes.  We  hare  already  bad  other 
fonns  of  this  word,  and  more  may  probably 
be  met  with.  See  the  liber  Niger  Domns 
Regis  Edw.  IV.  p.  85.  The  following  is  a 
carious  early  receipt  for  making  white 
soap. 

Tak  twey  buthelle  of  wood  aptdiia,  and  a  bntchel 
of  lyme.  and  thre  buichdis  of  comun  ap9€hi»,  lo  Out 
ther  be  no  <qi»efti»  of  ook  therymie,  and  brenne  thi 
com«n  ayOtn  twyet,  and  make  a  lye  in  the  tame 
wyae  as  y  r^endde  Ufore,  and  put  It  in  a  Testel  with 
aflat  hotrae;  and  in  ij.  galoMt  of  that  lye,  pat  U^. 
n  of  tatowh,  what  Calowh  tvtfe  It  be,  and  evere  as  it 
icthith,  put  thertomoreof  lye  Into  the  tyme  that  o 
fakMwba  pntyabi  tymei,  and  loke  it  be  wel  y-sterid 
among,  and  tak  up  therof  alwey  to  it  be  twich  as 
tiKw  wilt  hare,  and  eontymw  thoflie  wel,  and  thou 
achalt  not  faile.  MB,  Slwane  73.  f.  914* 

ATSE.  (1)  Eiie.  {A^N.) 


So  thatsAwas  the  wone  at  4fisi^ 
Fortche  hath  thanne  noaendscw 

O0W€r,  MS.  BocAmHt'  134, 1 938, 
Thus  may  a  tray  tour  baret  rayse. 
And  make  manye  men  Ail  evele  at  efw 

R$liq.JHtiq,IL  91. 
Thanne  was  Engelond  ath  ayM  ; 
Michel  was  snich  a  king  to  preyte, 
Thatheld  so  Engkmd  hi grlth I      BoMfelr,  S9, 
(2)  To  make  at  ease.  (J^N^ 

I  made  it  not  for  to  be  praysed, 
Bot  at  the  lowed  mene  ware  airvetf, 

Warton'9  Him,Ent^  A«r.  1 68 

AYSELLE.  Vinegar.  **Jyiell,  other  alegar," 
is  mentioned  in  a  recipe  in  the  Forme  of  Cury; 
p.  56.  See  Prompt.  Par?,  p.  143  $  MS.  Lin. 
cobi.  Med.  f.  294;  Towneley  Mysteries, 
p.  260. 
A  ftille  blttire  drynke  that  was  wieghte. 
Of  ^ysetts  and  giOle  that  the  lykede  noghte. 

MS,  UtH»tn  A.  i.  17,  f.  190. 
^stsland  galle  laysed  on  a  rede. 
Within  atpounge  thai  gun  hyde. 

MS,  mu.  cur.  Shn,  xviii.  6. 

AYSHWEED.    A  kind  of  hert>  mentioned  l^ 
Minsheu,  who  appears  to  say  it  is  the  same  as 
the  gout-wort. 
AYTHIR.    Either. 

All  elere  goMe  hlr  brydille  It  tdione, 
One^yCMrsyde  hange  bellys  three. 

True  Thomtu,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  149. 
WIthowttyne  gyftes  5ede  thay  noghte, 
A^^ire  hadde  townnes  three. 

JfS:  Lineoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  SO. 
Ther  aoathe  men  te  to  knithct  bete, 
Ajfihtr  on  other  dlutes  grete.        HmoeMt,  90S5. 
ATTTENE.    Eighteen. 

The  golden  nombre  of  the  same  yere, 
.i^^lfeneaooonntcd  inourekalendere. 

I^dgaie,  MS,  Jthmole  99,  f.  50. 
AT-WHERE.     Everywhere.  See  Sir  Tristccm, 
pp.    236,  248,  284:    Hardyng's   Cbronide, 
f.  159 ;  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  78.    Aywhore  is 
glossed  by  evermore  in  MS.  Haii  1701,  t  43, 
which  seems  to  be  its  meaning  in  the  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  115,  and  in  our  second  example. 
In  the  following  passage,  the  Cambridge  MS. 
Ff.  iL  38,  reads  *<  every  whare.^ 
He  tent  ahowte  erery  «y<MAere, 
That  alie  his  mene  solde  make  thame  jare 
Agaynet  the  erle  to  fyghte. 

BrU  <ir  Totmut  MS,  Lbmin,  f.  115 ' 
And  gadrad  peat  unto  ttore, 
Asokerefsdone^yieAors.  MS,  KutU  1701,  f.  37. 
A-ZET.   Set;  planted.    Dorsef. 
AZOCK.   The  mercury  of  metal,  an  alchemical 
term.    It  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Al- 
chemist, ii.  1.   It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  that  Ben  may  have  taken  tids  and 
other  technical  words  from  MS.  Sloane  313,  an 
alchemical  MS.  which  formeriy  belonged  to 
him,  and  has  his  name  on  the  first  page.   Ash- 
mole  spells  the  word  azot^  in  his  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  pp.  77,  89,  375. 
AZOON.    Anon;  presently.   Exmoor, 
AZOR.    An  alchemical  preparation,  a  recipe  fbr 
which  occurs  in  MS.  Sloane  1698,  f.  7.  In  tha 
same  manuscript  is  given  a  curious  list  of  simi* 
lar  terms,  but  most  of  them  are  too  technksl 
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to  require  a  place  in  thbworic  Thus  we  have 
aiogribaU  for  Titriol,  Cfftmac  for  ink,  &c. 
AZUKB-BTSB.  Among  some  curious  receipts 
in  iMS.  Sloane  2584,  p.  3,  we  are  told  that 
**  3if  thou  wilt  prove  azure-byte^  whether  it 
be  good  or  bade,  take  a  pensel  or  a  penne, 
and  drawa  smalle  rewles  upon  blewe  lettres 
with  that  ceruse,  and  5if  thi  ceruse  be  nost 
dere  whito  bote  dede  fode,  then  is  the  blewe 
nojt  fyne." 

AZZARD.    A  sneaking  person ;  an  insignificant 
fellow.    Nijrih,    We  have  also  the  i^jectiye 
ossoni^,  poor,  ill-thriven. 
AZZLB-TOOTH.    A  grinder.    Crmen. 
AZZY.   A  wayward  child.     Yoriahire. 
A5A.     Against 

J$a  theday  of  rykcoynf.         RM^jHtiq,li,  198. 
A3B.  (1)  Against 

For  1m  thojto  al  that  tTMOur  hart, 
Thef  it  were  a^i  lawo. 

Jlf«.CWK.7Wfi.Qfwi.57. 
(2)  Again. 

And  that  hy  Be  come  oerere  aji, 
Botobyhlmbrojte.       JfS.  CUI.  TWn.  Qcm.  57. 
By  Mahoun,  talde  the  kyng«5M, 
Y  nolde  the  Icte  lyves  bee. 

M8.J*hmoie  S3,tiS, 

A5BFULLBST.     The  most  fearful 
Of  ane  emperour  the  a^^fMtett  that  ever  arroys  hauntid. 
MS,JthmoieU,{.l, 

A5EIN.    Against 

A^ein  him  alle,  ojcin  allehe* 
A  woodlr  wtjte  mon  thai  he  be. 

CurtorMundl,  MS,  CoU.  IHn,  CaiUab,  f.  17. 

A5BNBOU5TIST.     Hast  redeemed. 

Thou  heldist  forth  thin  bond,  and  the  eerthe  de- 
Touridehem.  Thou  were  leder  Inthl  mere!  to  thi 
puple,  the  whlche  thou  ojtnbouitut, 

Wiekl\fflt,  MS,  Bodl,  S77. 

A3BNCHARE. 

But  many  one  wyl  never  beware, 

Tyl  fum  myicfaaunce  make  hem  ajenehare, 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  14. 

A5BNNIS.    Against. 

Mlkil  more  if  he  pronounce  without  autorit^  or  llf 
contrarioutly  m^ennU  the  Lordls  wiUe. 

Apologp  Jbr  th«  LoUard»,  p.  8. 

A5EN-RISTNG.     Resurrection. 

For  the  lerende  day,  withoute  letyn^ , 
Is  tokneofo5«iiri4yn«'. 

MS.  OotL  Trin.  Qnm.  07*  art.  S. 

A5ENSEIDE.    Denied. 

Thou  suinridest  hem  to  deperte  fro  me,  that  ii,  fro 
my  wiUe  and  myn  entent ;  and  thel  hadde  me  as 
wfiityng,  for  I  a^erutidt  hem  in  her  workis  and  her 
wordls.  MS.  Tttmer  1,  f.  347. 

A5ENSSETTH.   Denieth. 

Hna^fnatetfth  alle  that  trenin. 
And  tetteth  thus  hya  resun. 

lf5.Harf.1701,  f.43. 


A5ENST0D.    Withstood. 

Werfor  Poole  ojensCMl  him  in  theflwe,  and  redar- 
guid  him,  for  he  was  reproTable. 

jipoUgwJbrth0  Lonmr40,  p.9, 

A3ENST0NDTN.     To  withstand.    It  is  trans- 
lated  by  titto  and  obeto  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  70 
A5ENW0RD.     On  the  other  hand. 

He  biddlth  not  here  to  curse  him  that  synnith  not, 
nor  to  aaoyle  him  that  bidith  in  synne ;  but  aynwoH 
to  aaoUehim  that  levith  his  synne,  and  put  him  ou» 
of  cumpany  that  lastith  in  his  synne. 

Jlpolog^Jbrtf**  Lollards,  p.  70 

A3ER.(1)  Yearly. 
Heo  wol  rather  bi-leve  here  truage,  that  5e  hem  bcreth 

a5«r.  Bob.  Gloue.  p.  100. 

(2)    Over. 

Yffheof  Ooddea  wordes  aght  here, 

Theroffhym  thynk  a  hundreth  5ere ; 

Bot  yf  it  be  at  any  playng, 

At  the  liale-hows  or  othir  Janglyng, 

For  to  rache  with  ilk  a  fyie, 

Ther  hym  thynk  nojth  bot  a  qwylle ; 

In  Oode  serves  swylk  men  er  irke, 

Thatqwen  thai  com  unto  thekyrk. 

To  mattyns  or  mese  songyn. 

Thai  thynk  it  lastes  a^er  langyn ; 

Than  sal  he  Jangyl  or  telle  sum  tale. 

Or  wy t  qware  thai  sal  haf  best  ale. 

A.  tfe  Brunma,  MS.  Bawn,  p.  C3L 

A5BTENST.    Against 

The  volk  of  Oywea  wyth  bowca  oomen  a^e^nut  the. 
JIWJg.jfnM9.ii.885. 

AJEYN-SAYING.    DeniaL 

Caym  say  his  synne  was  knowed. 
And  that  the  erthe  had  hit  showed  % 
He  wist  aitifn-Mtifing  was  noon. 

CumrMundi^MS.  Colt.  THn.  Omtab.  t.  8. 
A5EYNUS.     Against 

Errour  he  schal  maynteine  none 
^jsyniM  the  craft,  but  let  hy t  gone. 

CotuHtutUtM  nfMammrif,  p.i3. 

AJLBZ.     Fearless. 

How  that  dojty  dredlet  demely  ther  stondcs. 
Armed  ful  a^tttt  in  hert  hit  hym  lykes. 

8^  Gawa^e,  p.  86. 
AJT.  (1)  Ought 

Thes  serene  thinges  at  the  lest 

Felle  on  that  Oke  daye ; 

For  that  ap  alle  holy  kirke 

To  honour  hit  for  ay. 

MS.  CmUab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  83. 
(2)  Bight 

For  if  thou  be  in  dedly  synne. 

And  therof  sdul  be  schrifene, 
Jjt  thynges  the  bus  haf  therto. 

Or  itbe  dene  forgifene.S.Osnfafr.Ff.  v.48.f4». 
AJTB.  (1)  Possessed. 

I  dar  notte  telle  50,  lord,  for  scheme. 
The  godusnow  that  he  a^ttu 

Rob»oH*$Met,  Rom,  p.  32. 

(2)  Noble ;  honourable.    Rob.  Ghuc. 


B**  To  know  a  B  from  abattledoor,"  an  old 
.  phrase,  generally  implying,  according  to 
Nares,  a  very  slight  degree  of  learning,  or  the 
being  hardly  able  to  distinguish  one  thmg  from 
another.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  early  printed 
works,  as  if  it  should  be  thus  written,  **  to 
know  A.  B.  from  abattledoor,''  an  instance  of 


which  occurs  in  Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  ii  69. 

Yon  shall  not  neede  to  buy  bookes ;  no,  scome  to 
distinguish  a  B,  /rem  a  battJe-doort  t  onely  looke  that 
your  eares  be  long  enough  to  reach  our  rudiments, 
and  you  are  made  for  ever.O«<«  H<>me-tedlr«,I6Q9,p.3. 

For  in  this  age  of  crittickes  are  sudi  store. 

That  of  a  B.  will  make  a  battledore. 

Taiflot'*  Motto,  16S9,sig  A.ilu 
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BA.   (1)  To  IdM.    See  Chancer,  Cant.  T.,  6015. 

Also  a  tnbttantiTe,  as  in  Skelton,  i.  22. 
(2)  Both.     (^.-5.) 
'3)  A  ball.    Percy. 
BAAD.    (1)  Continued.     Yorifh, 

(2)  To  bathe.     Craven, 

(3)  A  woman  of  bad  character.     Cumb. 
BAAKE.    To  bake.    Paltgrave. 
BAAL.    AbalL 

To  this  houM  1  have  deriicd  how  you  inaie  lo 
•ecretly  conveif  h  me,  that  yon  male  there  keepe  me 
at  your  pleasure  to  your  owne  use,  and  to  roy  greate 
cootentatiOD,  where  I  male  st  pleasure  enjoye  hyro, 
more  dearely  beloved  unto  me  then  the  baales  of 
nyne  o«ne  eyes.  Riches  Farewelt,  1081. 

BAA-LAMB.  A  lambkin;  a  ipet  term  for  a 
lamb.     Var.  dial, 

BAAL-HILLS.  Hillocks  on  the  moors,  where 
fires  are  £sncied  to  have  once  been  in  honour  of 
BaaL     Craven, 

BAAN-CART.  The  body.  Craven,  The  form 
iaan,  bone,  occurs  in  seyeral  compounds  in  the 
Northern  dialect. 

BAANT.    Am  not ;  are  not.     Var,  dioL 

BAAR.    To  bear.    Maundevile, 

BAARD.  A  sort  of  sea-yessel,  or  transport 
ship.     PhiUipt, 

BA-ARGE.  Generally  used  in  Devonshire  to 
signify  a  £Eit  heavy  person.  See  the  Exmoor 
Scolding,  p.  9. 

BAAS.  Base.  In  the  Papers  of  the  Shak.  Soc 
L  50,  **  baof  daunces''  are  mentioned.  These 
were  dances  very  slow  in  their  movements. 
See  also  Nugs  Poeticae,  p.  2. 

BAASTE.     (1)  To  sew.    Palsgrave, 

(2)  Bastardy.    Prompt,  Parv, 

BAATH.    Both.    North. 

BAB.     (I)  To  bob  down.     North. 

(2)  A  baby ;  a  child.     Far,  dial. 

(3;  To  fish  in  a  simple  and  inartificial  manner, 
by  throwing  into  the  water  a  bait  on  a  line, 
with  a  small  piece  of  lead  to  sink  it.  Eels 
and  crabs  are  sometimes  caught  in  this  way. 
We  have  all  read  of  the  giant  who  *'  sat  upon 
a  rock,  and  bobbed  for  whale.''  This  is  merely 
another  form  of  the  word. 

BABBART.  The  "evele  i-met,  the  babbart;* 
are  among  the  very  curious  names  of  the  hare 
in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.,  i.  133. 

BABBLE.     (1)  Hounds  are  said  to  babble,  '*  if 
too  busie  after  they  have  found  good  scent.'' 
Gent.  Rec  p.  78. 
To  talk  noisily.     Var,  dial 
An  idle  tale.    Rowley, 

BABBLEMENT.    Silly  discourse.    North, 

BABBLING.  A  noisy  discourse.  "Babbling or 
much  speaking."  Becon's  Early  Works,  p.  169. 

BABBY.     (1)  A  baby.     Var,  dial, 

(2)  A  sheet  or  small  book  of  prints  for  chil- 
dren.    North, 

BABBY-BOODIES.    Same  as  boodiet,  q.  v. 

BABE.  A  chfld's  maumet.  Gouldman,  See 
Baby,  This  may  also  be  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  a  difiScult  passage  in  Cymbeline,  iiL  3, 
where  Hanmer  and  the  chief  modem  editors 


read  bribe.    Palsgrave  has,  **Babe  that  chyl- 
dren  play  with,  pot^fpee,** 
BABELARY.    A  foolish  tale.    More, 
BABELAYANTE.    A  babbler. 

sir  Cayphas,  harcken  nowe  to  me ; 
This  babetammtt  or  kinge  woulde  be. 

Ch0»ttr  Piaps,  li.  34. 

BABELYN.  To  totter;  to  waver.  Prompt,  Parv, 

BABERLUPPED.  Thick-Upped.  Piers  Ploughm. 

BABERY.     Childish  finery.     Webster,     Stowe 

has  babblerie  in  the  same  sense.     See  Strutt's 

Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  201. 

BABEURY.  An  architectural  ornament.  Chaucer 

mentions  a  castle  being  ornamented  with 

many  subtlll  compassing! ; 

As  babeuriet  and  pinnacles. 
Imageries  and  tabernacles. 

Hou*e  of  Fame,  lit.  99. 
Urry  reads  barbicans,  but  see  Stevenson's  ad- 
ditions to  Boucher,  in  v.  The  latter  writer 
wishes  to  connect  this  word  with  babewyns, 
an  ancient  term  for  grotesque  figures  executed 
in  silver  work. 
BABEWYNE.  A  baboon.  Maundevile, 
BABIES-HEADS.     A  kind  of  toy  for  chUdren. 

See  the  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  24. 
BABIES-IN-THE-EYES.  The  miniature  re- 
flection of  himself  which  a  person  sees  in  the 
pupil  of  another's  eye  on  looking  closely  into 
it,  was  sportively  called  a  little  baby,  and  our 
old  poets  make  it  an  employment  of  lovers  to 
look  for  them  in  each  others  eyes.  See  Rich's 
Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  49;  Brand's  Pop 
Antiq.,  iii.  25 ;  Nares,  in  v. 

When  I  look  babie*  in  thine  tyet. 
Here  Veuu*,  there  Adonis  lies. 

Randolph'a  Poenu,  p.  184. 
She  clung  about  his  neck,  gave  him  ten  kis.<-e*, 
Toy'd  with  his  locks,  look'd  babies  in  his  eyet. 

HfifU'ooa'9  Lu9t*9  MistreM,  p  tf 

BABION.  A  baboon.  See  Ben  Jonson,  iL  240 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  L  124 ;  Drayton's  Poems, 
p.  247. 

B  A  BLACK.  A  name  given  to  two  free-schools 
at  Coventry  and  Warwick.  See  Cooke's  Guide 
to  Warwick  Castle,  1841 ,  p.  93.  The  term  is 
derived  from  a  piece  of  land  at  Coventry 
formerly  so  called,  and  on  which  the  bablack 
school  there  is  now  situated.  The  boys  arc 
clothed  in  yellow  and  blue,  and  perhaps  the 
bablack  school  at  Warwick  is  so  called  because 
a  similar  uniform  has  been  adopted.  It  also 
appears  from  Sharp's  Cov.  Myst.,  pp.  146, 
179,  187.  that  there  was  formerly  a  monastic 
institution  at  Coventry  of  the  same  name,  and 
most  Ukely  on  the  same  spot. 

BABLATIVE.    Talkative. 

In  communitie  ot  life  he  was  verye  Jocund; 
neither  to  bablativs  withe  flattery,  nor  to  whust  with 
morositie.  PhUotimut,  IMS. 

BABL ATRICE.    A  basiUsk  ? 

O  you  cockatrices,  and  you  bablatriee». 

That  in  the  woods  dwell.  Loerin«»  p.  86. 

BABLE.  A  bauble.  The  glass  or  metal  oma- 
ments  of  dress  are  sometimes  called  bablu. 
See  StruU's  Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  153 ;  TUouu' 
Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  19 ;  Florio.  la  v. 
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Btibole,  Coceoie,  Ifiege  explains  it,  ^  to  talk 
confusedly/'  but  that  woold  more  properly 
be  spelt  babeL  In  Skehon  we  have  babyltt 
baubles. 
BABS.  Children's  pictures.  North. 
BABULLE.  A  bauble.  An  old  proverb  in  MS. 
Douce  52,  says,  "  A  fole  scholde  never  have 
a  babuUe  in  hande." 

Lyk«  a  fole  and  a  fole  to  bee, 
Thy  babuiU  ichalle  be  thy  dygnyt^. 

M8.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  88,  f.  241. 

BABT.  According  to  Minsheu,  a  *'  puppet  for 
children."  The  word  constantly  occurs  as  a 
child's  plaything,  a  toy,  and  is  still  in  use  in 
the  North  for  a  picture,  especially  such  as 
would  amuse  children.  So  in  the  French 
Schoole-Maister,  1631,  f.  98,  "  Shall  we  buy 
a  babie  or  two  for  our  children  for  pastime  ?" 
See  also  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  24 ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  xiii.  108 ;  Geaveland's  Poems, 
p.  64 ;  Brit  BibL,  ii.  399 ;  Du  Bartas,  p.  3 ; 
Florio,  in  v.  BdmbolOi  Bdmba,  Cucca,  Dihtdola, 
Pyfdia;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Poupeite;  Baret's 
Alvearie,  B.  7,  8.  A  Bartlemy  Fair  doll  is 
often  mentioned  as  a  Bartholomew  baby. 
Compare  the  Captain,  i.  3, — 

•«  and  now  you  cry  for't, 

A>  children  do  for  babiM,  back  again.** 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ed,  Difce»  lii.  935. 

Where  the  editor  asks  whether  the  author  did 
not  write  babies,  another  word  altogether, — 
What  garet  theie  habie*  and  babiet  all  ? 

King  and  a  Poore  Hortheme  Man,  1640. 
For  bells  and  bab^eet  such  aa  children  small 
Are  ever  us'd  to  solace  them  withalL 

Drayton'e  Potms,  p.  S4S. 

BABT-CLOUTS.  A  puppet  made  of  rags. 
Cotgrave  translates  muguei,  **  a  curiously 
dressed  babie  of  clovirts." 

And  drawing  neare  the  bed  to  put  her  daughters 
armes,  and  higher  part  of  her  body  too,  within 
sheets,  perceiving  it  not  to  be  her  daughter,  but  a 
iMb^-douts  only  to  delude  her. 

Two  Laneaehire  LoMr«,  1640,  p.  113. 

BABYSHED.  Deceived  with  foolish  and  child, 
ish  tales.    See  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  78. 

BACCARE.  An  exclamation  signifying  '*go 
back,"  and  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
back  there.  It  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  Lilly, 
Heywood,  and  other  contemporary  vrriters. 
Fh>m  a  passage  in  the  Golden  Aphroditis,  1577, 
"  both  trurope  and  drumme  sounded  nothing 
for  their  larum  but  Baccare,  Baccare"  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  some 
old  tune. 

BACCHAR.  The  herb  ladies'  glove.  A  full 
description  of  it  is  given  in  Holmes's  Academy 
of  Armory,  p.  88. 

BACCHES.    Bitches. 

The  baechet  that  hym  scholde  knowe, 
Vm  sone  mosten  heo  blowe  pris. 

App.  to  WtUter  Mapee,  p.  345. 

BACCHUS-FEAST.    A  rural  festival;  an  ale. 

See  Stub's  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  ed.  1595,  p. 

110;  Dee's  Diary,  p.  34. 
BACE.    (1)  Tbe  game  of  prisoners'  base,  more 

generally  vrritten  bate,  q.  v.    Cotgrave  has. 


**  Barr€»i  the  martiall  sport  called  Btirien 
also  the  play  at  baee,  or  prison-bars." 

(2)  A  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  in  Prompt  Parv., 
p.  20,  supposed  by  Mr.  Way  to  be  the  basse, 
or  sea-pereh.  Cf.  Baret's  Alvearie,  B.  198 ; 
Florio,  in  v.  Baicolo  ;  Palsgrave,  Subst.  t  18. 

^3^  To  beat.     Devon. 

(4)  The  pedestal  of  an  image.  An  old  archi- 
tectural term.     See  Willis,  p.  76. 

BACE-CHAMBYR.  A  room  on  the  lower  floor. 
Prowpt.  Parv, 

BACHELER.    A  knight.     Chaucer. 

BACHELERIE.  Knighthood.  Also  expUined 
by  Tyrwhitt,  the  knights.  It  sometimes  means 
a  company  of  young  bachelors,  and  occasion- 
ally, bachelorship.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Cant.  T., 
8146,  17074;   Rob.  GIouc  pp.  76,  183. 

BACHELOR'S-BUTTONS.  The  campion  flower. 
According  to  Grey,  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  i. 
107,  there  was  an  ancient  custom  amongst 
country  fellows  of  carrying  the  flowers  of  Uiis 
plant  in  their  pockets,  to  know  whether  they 
should  succeed  vrith  their  sweethearts,  and 
they  judged  of  their  good  or  bad  success  by 
their  growing  or  not  growing  there.  "To 
wear  bachelor's  buttons  seems  to  have  been 
a  phrase  for  being  unmarried.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  the  flower-heads  of  the  com- 
mon burdock,  as  well  as  the  wild  scabious, 
are  also  called  by  this  name. 

BACINE.    A  bason. 

That  on  was  rede  so  the  fer. 
The  eighen  so  a  bacine  cler. 

jtrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  57* 

BACK.  (1)  Arere-mouse;  a  bat.  SeeLydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  152;  Tundale,  p.  41 ;  Prompt. 
Parv.,  p.  21. 

(2)  Kennett  says,  **  along  the  Serem  they  think 
it  a  sure  prognostick  of  fair  weather,  if  the 
wind  back  to  the  sun,  L  e.  opposes  the  sun's 
course."    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(3)  In  some  codnties,  when  a  person  is  angry 
they  say  his  back's  vp,  Kennett  has,  "  baxi^^ 
angry,  provoked.    Oafordth." 

(4)  In  mining,  the  back  of  a  lode  is  the  part  of 
it  nearest  the  surface ;  and  the  back  of  a  level 
is  that  part  of  the  lode  extending  aboTC  it  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  level  above. 
Watton, 

BACK-ALONG.    Backvrard.    Somertet. 

BACK-AND-EDGE.  Completely ;  entirely.  See 
a  play,  quoted  by  Nares,  in  v.  In  Yorkshire 
obtains  the  opposite  phrase,  ''  I  can  make 
back  ner  edge  of  him ;"  I  can  make  nothing 
of  him. 

BACKARDS-WAY.    Backwards.     Yorksh. 

BACKAS.  The  back-house,  or  vrash-house,  or 
more  generally  bakehouse.  Var.  dial  Spelt 
backhowse  in  the  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  4,  where  it  is  probably  used  in  the  first 
sense. 

BACKBAND.  An  iron  chain  passing  in  a  groove 
of  the  cart-saddle  to  support  the  shafts.  North, 

BACKBAR.  The  bar  in  a  chimney  by  which  any 
vessel  is  suspended  over  the  fire.  Var.  diaL 
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BACKBERAND.  The  bearing  of  any  ttolen 
goodi,  espedally  deer,  on  the  back,  or  open 
hiditpuUble  theft.    An  old  law  term. 

BACK-BOABD.  A  large  board  on  which  the 
dough  is  rolled  out  previously  to  making  it 
into  loaves.    North. 

BACK-BRBAK.    To  break  the  back.    FUnio, 

B  ACKBRON.  A  large  log  of  wood  put  on  at  the 
back  of  a  fire.    Dortet, 

B ACKBY.    Behind ;  a  Uttle  way  off.    North. 

BACK-CAST.  The  failure  in  an  effort ;  a  re- 
lapse into  trouble.    North, 

BACKXAUTER.  Cotgrayehas,  ^'Cautertdortal, 
the  backe-eauteTt  somewhat  like  a  knife,  or 
having  a  back  like  a  knife,  and  searing  onely 
on  the  other  side.'' 

BACKEN.    To  retard.     Var,  dial 

BACK-END.  Autumn.  Yorkth,  It  is  applied  as 
well  to  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  week,  &c. 

BACKENING.    Relapse;  hindrance.    YorJML 

BACKER.  Further  back.  West.  We  have  also 
haeierly,  late,  applied  to  crops ;  backer ts,  back- 
wards ;  baeierier,  more  backwards.  Chaucer 
has  docin'rmore,  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy,  85. 

BACK-FRIEND.  (1)  A  secret  enemy.  See 
Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2 ;  Hall,  Henry  VII., 
f.  1 ;  Florio,  in  v.  InimieOt  Nemieo, 

(2)  AhangnaiL    North, 

BACKING.  Nailing  the  back  on  a  chair  suitable 
to  the  seat.    Holme, 

BACK-O'-BEYOND.  Of  an  unknown  distance. 
North. 

BACK-OUT.    Aback-yard.    KetU, 

BACK-PIECE.  This  term  explains  itself.  It  is 
the  piece  of  armour  that  covers  the  back. 
See  Hall,  Hen.  IV.,  f.  12. 

BACKRAG.  A  kind  of  wine,  made  at  Bacharach 
in  Germany,  occasionally  mentioned  by  our 
old  dramatists.  Naree,  See  also  Hu^bras, 
UI.  iiL  300. 

BACKS.  The  prindpal  railert  of  a  roof.  A 
term  in  carpentry. 

BACKS&T.  To  make  a  backtett  to  make  a  stand 
to  receive  a  chased  deer,  and  to  cast  fresh 
hoonds  upon  him  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
coarse.    Holme, 

BACKSEVORE.  The  hind  part  before.    Detfon, 

BACKSIDE.  The  barton,  or  any  premises  at  the 
back  of  a  house.    Var,  dioL 

No  famlMeper,  alehouse  keeper,  victualler,  or  tip- 
pler, ihall  admit  or  suffer  any  person  or  persons  in 
hk  bouse  or  b^ckMe  to  eat,  drink,  or  play  at  cards. 
OrindaTs  RemalM,  p.  138. 

BACKSTAFF.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea;  being  so 
called  because  the  back  of  the  observer  is 
tamed  towards  the  sun  when  he  makes  the 
observation.  It  was  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  captain  John  Davis  about  the  year  1590, 
and  it  is  described  by  him  in  his  '*  Seaman's 
Secrets." 

BACKSTAND.    Resistance. 

Lytle  avayleth  outward  warre,  except  there  be  a 
sure  staye  and  a  stedfast  backstatute  at  home,  as 
wel  for  the  savegarde  and  security,  as  for  the  good 
goveraatmce  of  euch  an  be  left  behinde. 

Ha//,  Henrp  VII.  f.  3. 


BACKSTER.    A  baker.    North. 

BACKSTERS.  Wide  flat  pieces  of  board,  which 
are  strapped  on  the  feet,  and  used  to  walk  ovei* 
loose  bf»bch  on  the  sea  coast.    South, 

BACK-STOCK.    A  log  of  wood.    HoUyband, 

BACKSTONE.  A  peculiar  kind  of  stone  to  bake 
bread,  but  more  particularly  oat-cakes  upon. 
The  larger,  or  double  ones,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  are  about  28  to  30  inches  by  16  to  20, 
and  the  smaller  ones  vary  in  size,  16  or  18 
inches  square.  Meriton  gives  the  Yorkshire 
proverb,  **  As  nimble  as  a  cat  on  ahaite  back- 
stane."— Yorkshire  Ale,  ed.  1697,  p.  84. 

BACKSTRIKING.  A  mode  of  ploughing,  in 
which  the  earth  having  been  previously  turned, 
is  turned  back  again.    Suffolk, 

BACKSUNDED.    Shady.    Doreet, 

BACK-SWANKED.  Lean  in  the  flank,  a  term 
applied  to  a  horse.    Miege, 

BACKSWORD.  The  game  of  shi^e-stick.  WiUt, 
A  backsword,  properly  spealong,  is  a  sword 
with  one  sharp  edge. 

BACKWARD.  (1)  The  state  of  things  past.  Shak. 

(2)  A  Jakes.    Var,  dial 

BACKWATER.  Water  not  vranted  for  turning 
the  wheel  of  a  water  corn-mill,  what  is  super- 
abundant, and  generally  flows  down  a  channel 
cut  for  the  purpose.  Also,  a  current  of  water 
from  the  inland,  which  clears  off  the  deposit 
of  sand  and  silt  left  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

BACKWORD.  An  answer  to  put  off  an  engage- 
ment.   North, 

BACK-WORM.  A  disease  in  hawks,  the  worm 
itself  generally  being  in  the  thin  sldn  about 
the  reins.  It  is  the  same  as  the  fiUmder.  See 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  iL  51. 

BACKWORT.  A  herb  mentioned  by  Florio,  in  v. 
Contdlida  maggiore.  It  appears  from  Gerard 
to  be  the  same  as  the  eoi^firey, 

BACON.    A  down.    Shak. 

BACTILE.    A  candlestick.  (Lot,) 

BACUN.    Baked. 

BACYN.  A  light  kind  of  hehnet,  mentioned  in 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2557;  basyn^  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  2333.  This  is  another  form  ot 
the  word  bamnet,  q.  v. 

BAD.  (1;  Sick;  ill.  Var.  dial  Sometimes  we 
hear  i^ht  bad,  or  right  on  bud, 

(2)  A  rural  game,  played  with  a  bad-etiek^  for- 
merly common  in  Yorkshire.  It  probably  re- 
sembled the  game  of  cat.  See  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

rSJ  Poor.    Var,  dial, 

(4)  Entreated;  asked;  prayed. 

To  Jhesu  Crbt  he  bad  a  boone, 
Fayre  knelyng  on  hys  knee. 

MR,  Cmntab,  Ft,  H.  9B,  f.  46 

(5)  Offered ;  invited.  See  Sir  Eglamour,  929, 
1080,  Thornton  Romances,  pp.  159,  166. 

(6)  To  take  the  husks  off  walnuts.     We$t, 
m  Bold.    Cov,  Myst, 

(8)  A  bad  person  or  thing.  See  ted&  in  Warner's 

Albions  England,  ed.  1592,  p.  58. 
BADAYLE.    Battle. 

Of  swerde  of  plate  and  eek  of  mayle. 
As  thouje  he  schulde  to  brndaifle, 

0vw9r,  MS,  Soe,  JbUi^.  134,  f.  146. 
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BADDE.    ElliB  roggests  either  the  usual  mean, 
ing,  or  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  abide.  In 
Reliq.  Antiq.,  u.  101,  it  means  delay, 
A  tUf  In  his  bond  he  hadde. 
And  schon  on  his  f et  badde. 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  73. 

BADDELICHE.    Badly.    Rob,  Glouc. 
BADDER.  Comp.  of  bad.  North,  See  Chaucer, 

Cant.  T.,  10538,  and  Nares,  in  v. 
BADDING.    Shelling  wahiuts.     West, 
BADE.     (1;  Delay.    Cf.  Sir  Perceval,  41,  111, 

484,  666,  1533,  1760,  2128,  2129;  and  the 

example  under  Altuithe, 

(2)  Abode;  remained.  See  Minot's  Poems, p.  20; 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  148 ;  Perceval,  569. 612, 892. 

(3)  Prayed.  Rob,  Glouc,  Cf.  Ellis's  Met.  Rom., 
iiL  72 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  7449. 

(4)  Commanded.     Chaucer. 

(5)  A  pledge;  a  surety.  {A,'S,)  This  at  least 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Perceval,  1029,  1305. 

(6)  To  bathe.     Warw, 

(7)  In  Mr.  Robson's  Romances,  p.  58,  the  word 
occurs  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  *'  alle  of  fellus  that 
he  bade**  skins  of  animals  that  he  caused  to 
remain,  L  e.,  killed. 

BADELYNGE.  Paddling,  as  of  ducks.  Skinner 
gives  this  word  on  the  authority  of  Juliana 
Barnes.  It  means  a  flock  or  company  of  ducks. 

BADGER.  (1)  Apedhir;  acorn-factor.  Some- 
times, a  person  who  purchases  eggs,  butter,  &c. 
at  the  farm-houses,  to  sell  again  at  market. 

(2)  To  beat  dovni  in  a  bargain.    Var,  dial, 

BADGER-THE-BEAR.  A  rough  game,  some- 
times seen  in  the  country.  The  boy  who  per- 
sonates the  bear  performs  his  part  upon  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  is  prevented  from  getting 
away  by  a  string.  It  is  the  part  of  another 
boy,  his  keeper,  to  defend  him  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  others. 

BADGET.  A  badger.  East,  Badget  is  also  a 
common  name  for  a  cart-horse. 

BADLING.   A  worthless  person.   North. 

BADLY.    Sick;  iU.     North. 

BADS.    The  husks  of  wahiuts.     West. 

BAEL.     Bale;  sorrow. 

BAELYS.    Rods. 

With  brennyng  baelyt  thel  hem  dong. 
And  with  hem  droffe  to  peynis  strong. 

Tuntlale,  p.  16. 

BAESSYS.    See  Base. 
BAFFERS.    Barkers;  yellers. 

Houndet  for   the   hauk  beth  fljteis   and  gretc 
hnffer^.  MS,  BodI,  546. 

BAFFLE.  (1)  To  treat  vdth  indignity ;  to  use 
contemptuously.  Properly  speaking,  to  bq;ffle 
or  bqfful  a  person  was  to  reverse  a  picture  of 
him  in  an  ignominious  manner ;  but  the  term 
is  used  more  generally.  See  Middleton's 
Works,  ii.  449 ;  Ben  Jonson,  v.  127 ;  Dodsley's 
Old  Plays,  vL  18.  In  the  Muse's  Looking- 
glass,  i.  4,  it  signifies  to  beat,  in  which  sense 
it  also  occurs  in  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  13. 

(2)  To  cheat,  or  make  a  fool  of;  to  manage 
capriciously  or  wantonly ;  to  twist  irregularly 
together.  East.  Com,  knocked  about  by  the 
wind,  is  said  in  Sufiblk  to  be  baffied. 


BAFFLING.  Affiront;  insult.  See  Middleton's 
Works,  iv.  44 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  L  142; 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  xvL  16. 

BAFFYN.     To  bark.     Prompt,  Part, 

BAFT.     Abaft.     Chaucer. 

BAFTYS.    Afterwards  ?     Cov.  Myst, 

BAG.     (1)  The  udder  of  a  cow.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  cut  peas  with  an  instrument  resembling 
the  common  reaping-hook,  but  with  a  handle 
sufficiently  long  to  admit  both  hands.  West, 
In  Ojcfordshire  the  term  is  apphed  to  cutting 
wheat  stubble,  which  is  generally  done  with 
an  old  scythe. 

They  cannot  mowe  it  with  a  sythe,  but  .they  cutt 

it  with  such  a  hooke  as  they  doe  hagge  pease  with. 

Aubrey*»  fVUtt,  MS.  Roval  Soc.,  p.  1S3. 

(3)  When  a  servant  is  dismissed,  he  is  said  to 
have  got  the  bag.  In  some  parts,  to  give  a 
person  the  bag  is  to  deceive  him.  A  person's 
bag  and  baggage  is  everything  he  has  got. 

(4)  The  stomach.  Hence  eating  is  bagging,  or 
filling  the  stomach,  to  put  into  a  bag.  Cf. 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Emplir ;  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  p.  233.  An  animal  with 
young  is  said  to  be  bagged.  See  Perceval,  717; 
Nares,  in  v.  Bag  ;  Florio,  in  v.  Rimpregnruole ; 
Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  104.  Nares  explains 
it,  to  breed,  to  become  pregnant. 

(5)  To  move ;  to  shake ;  to  jog.  See  the  Rara 
Matheraatica,  p.  64. 

BAGAMENT.  Worthless  stuflT;  nonsense.  Line. 

BAGATINE.  An  Italian  coin,  worth  about  the 
third  part  of  a  farthing,  alluded  to  in  Ben 
Jonson,  iii.  219. 

BAGAVEL.  A  tribute  granted  to  the  citizens 
of  Exeter  by  a  charter  from  Edward  I.,  em- 
powering them  to  levy  a  duty  upon  all  wares 
brought  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
the  produce  of  which  was  to  be  employed  in 
paving  the  streets,  repairing  the  walls,  and  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  town.    Jacobs, 

BAGE.     A  badge.     Prompt.  Parv, 

BAGEARD.     A  badger.     More. 

BAGELLE.  Rings;  jewels.  So  explained  in 
Heame's  Glossary  to  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  282. 

BAG-FOX.  A  fox  that  has  been  unearthed,  and 
kept  a  time  for  sport.    Bhme. 

BAGGABONE.    A  vagabond.     Beds. 

BAGGAGE D.     Mad;  bewitched.     Exmoor, 

BAGGAGE  LY.    Worthless.     Tusser, 

BAGGE.     (1)  A  badge.     Prompt.  Parv. 
He  beris  of  golde  a  scmely  lighte. 
His  bagge»  are  sabylle  ylkane. 

MS,  Lineotn  A.  1.  17. 1 141. 

(2)  To  swell  vdth  arrogance.  Chaucer.  Tyrwhitt 

says  "  rather,  perhajis,  to  squint." 
BAGGERMENT.     Rubbish.     Line. 
BAGGIE.    The  belly.     Northumb. 
BAGGIN.     Food.     Cumb, 
BAGGING.  The  act  of  cutting  up  wheat  stubble 

for  the  purpose  of  thatching  or  btiming.  Oxon. 

Also,  becoming  pregnant.     See  Florio,  in  v. 

Impregmfggine ;  and  Bag, 
BAGGING-BILL.    A  curved  iron   instrument 

used  for  various  agricultural  purposes.     It  is 

also  called  a  bagging-hook. 
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BAGGINGLT.   Squintingly.    This  word  occurs 
in  the  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  292,  explained  by 
9omt  arroffontly.  Tyrwhitt's  explanation,  here 
adopted,  best  suits  the  context,  and  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  the  originaL 
BAGGING-TIME.    Baiting  time.    North.    At 
Bury,  CO.  Lane,  about  the  year  1780,  a  re- 
freshment between  dinner  and  supper  was 
called  bagging^  while  at  Chorley,  distant  only 
about  twenty  miles,  the  term  was  not  in  use. 
BAGHEL.     Same  as  bagcUe,  q.  y. 
In  toun  herd  I  telle. 
The  baghei  and  the  belle 
Ben  filched  and  fled. 

Wright*»  PotUieal  Songt,  p.  9ffi. 

BAGINET.     A  bayonette.     Var.  dial 

BAGLE.  An  impudent  woman ;  an  opprobrious 
term  for  a  woman  of  bad  character.  Salop. 
Perhaps  this  is  merely  a  yariation  of  baggage^ 
though  Mr.  Hartshome  derives  it  from  the 
French  b^gueule, 

BAG-OF-NAILS.  The  name  of  a  sign,  said  to 
be  corrupted  from  the  Bacchanak,  He  squints 
like  a  bag  of  nails,  i.  e.,  his  eyes  are  directed 
as  many  ways  as  the  points  of  a  bag  of  nails. 

BAG-PUDDING.  A  rustic  dish,  said,  in  an  old 
nursery  rhyme,  to  have  formed  the  repast  of 
King  Arthur ;  but  mentioned,  I  believe,  in  no 
modem  dictionary.  It  appears,  from  Taylor's 
Workes,  i.  146,  that  Gloucestershire  was  for- 
merly famous  for  them ;  but  Welsh  bag-pud- 
dings  are  mentioned  in  Hawkins'  Eng.  Dram, 
iii.  170.  Howell,  English  Proverbs,  p.  6,  gives 
this,  "  Sweetheart  and  bagg-pudding."  See 
also  Heywood's  Edward  IV.,  p.  47 ;  Florio,  in 
v.  Offa^Poltiglia, 

BAGWALETOUR.    A  carrier  of  baggage. 

Howe  «hall  the  cuntrey  thenne  fusteyne  two  boo 
greate  traynet,  aa  the  kinget  majettie  and  they  mutt 
have ;  tprcially  contideriog  the  nombre  of  bagtvale- 
tow9  that  shall  com  with  tham  out  of  Fraunce. 
StaU  Paper*,  i.  A36. 

BAGT.    A  badge.    Bemen, 

BAHN.    Going.     Yorkth, 

BAHT.    Both. 

Than  tent  he  many  ay  mfMenger 
After  Sanyns  baht  far  and  ner. 

Guy  0/  fVarwick,  MiddlehiU  MS, 

BATCH.    A  languet  of  land.     Ray. 

BAICS.  Chidings ;  reproofi.  Tuaser.  This  word 
and  the  previous  one  are  from  Hunter^s  addi- 
tions to  Boucher. 

BAIDE.     Endured.    Northumb. 

BAIGNE.    To  drench ;  to  soak. 

BAIL.  (1)  A  beacon;  a  signal;  a  bonfire.  North, 
Also  bailei,  flames,  bhizes.  Of.  Piers  Plough, 
man,  p.  490. 

(2)  The  handle  of  a  pail,  bucket,  or  kettle ;  the 
bow  of  a  scythe.    Eatt, 

BAILE.  (1)  Battle.  See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  37, 
where  the  Arundel  MS.  reads  bataille, 

(2)  A  wooden  canopy,  formed  of  bows.  See  the 
RutUnd  Papers,  p.  6 ;  Ordinances  and  Regula- 
tions, p.  127. 

BAILEY.  A  name  given  to  the  courts  of  a  castle 
formed  by  the  spaces  between  the  circuits  of 


walls  or  defences  which  suiTOunded  the  keep. 

Od/.  Glo$9.  Arch, 
Four  touret  ay  hit  haa  and  kemela  fair, 
Thre  baiUUs  al  aboute,  that  may  nojt  apalr. 

MS.  Eg«rton  937. 

BAILIWICK.   Stewardship.  Deni.  Florio  spells 

it  baily-weekef  in  v.  Cattaldia, 
BAILLIE.   Custody ;  government.  (A.-N.)  See 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4302 ;  Kyng  Alisannder, 
7532  ;  Langtoft,  pp.  61,  127,  280. 
BAILS.    Hoops  to  bear  up  the  tilt  of  a  boat. 

Bourne, 
BAILY.    A  bailiff;  a  steward;  also,  a  sheriff's 
officer. 

Aa  &aJ^«,  sergeaunt.  or  reve. 

That  fallit  hya  lordys  goodea  to  reaeyre. 

MS.  Hattm  18. 
And  for  to  aomoun  all  them  to  thla  feat, 
The  bmilv  ot  Roaton  thereto  ia  the  best. 

MS.  RawL  C.  8& 

BAIN.  Near;  ready;  easy.  North,  Ray  ex- 
plains it,  **  willing,  forward,'^  and  Wilbraham 
**  near,  convenient."  In  the  east  of  England 
it  means,  pliant,  limber.  **  To  be  very  bain 
about  one,"  officious,  ready  to  help.  As  an 
archaism,  it  signifies,  obedient,  ready,  willing. 
See  Chester  Plays,  L  69 ;  Robson's  Romances, 
p.  46 ;  Towneley  Mysteries,  pp.  28,  39. 

A  roonthe  day  of  trewte  moate  ye  Uke. 

And  than  to  batayle  be  ye  ba^ne, 

MS.  Hari.  825S.  f.  ISS. 

BAINE.  (1)  A  bath.    See  Patteme  of  Painfull 
Adventures,  pp.  188,  195;  Rutland  Papers, 
p.  8,  bayn. 
(2)  To  bathe. 

No  more  I  do  my  mlrthla  fayne. 
But  In  gladneaae  1  awym  and  bain§. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1.  6,  f.  116. 

BAINER.    Nearer.    North, 
BAINLY.    Readily. 
BAI  RE.     nt ;  convenient.     Durham, 
BAIRMAN.    A  poor  insolvent  debtor,  left  bare 
and  naked,  who  was  obliged  to  swear  in  court 
that  he  was  not  worth  above  five  shillings  and 
five  pence.    PhiUipt, 
BAIRN.    A  child.    North,    The  several  com- 
pounds  of  this  word  are  too  obvious  to  require 
insertion. 
BAIRNWORTS.    The  daisy.     YorkMh, 
BAISE.     A  bastard.     In  Sir  C.  Sharp's  Chron. 
Mirab.  p.  9,  is  the  entry,  **  Isabel,  daughter  to 
Philippe  Wilkinson,  bur.  30  May,  1633,  bai»e 
with  another  man's  wife,"  firom  the  register  of* 
Hart. 
BAISEMAINS.      Compliments ;     salutations. 

Spenser. 
BAISKE.    Sour.    {Sh.  Goth,) 
BAIST.     To  beat.    North, 

He  paid  good  Robin  back  and  side. 

And  bttUt  him  up  and  down ; 
And  with  hia  pyke-wtalf  laid  on  loud, 

TUl  he  feU  In  a  awoun.      RoMn  Hood«  L  lOiL 
BAISTE.     Abashed. 

Beea  noghte  baUte  ot  fone  boyea.  ne  of  thaire  brygbte 

wediat 
We  aalle  bltnke  tbeire  boate  ft>r  alle  thaire  bolde 
prollr*  Jiarfe  JHhmrw,  MS.  Unmin,  t.  83. 
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BAIT.  (1)  A  luncheon ;  a  meal  taken  by  a  la- 
bourer  in  the  morning.  Var,  dial.  In  Torrent 
of  Portugal,  p.  66,  it  apparently  means  to  re* 
fresh ;  to  stop  to  feed. 

i2)  To  lower  a  bargain.     Var,  dial, 
3J  To  flutter.    A  hawking  term. 

(4)  Food ;  pasture.     North, 

B  AIT  AND.  Explained  by  Heame,  in  great  haste. 
See  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  307. 

BATTEL.    To  thrash.    Narih. 

BAITH.    Both.     North. 

BAIT-POKE.  A  bag  to  carry  jHroyisions  in. 
North, 

BAJ ARDOUR.  A  carter ;  the  bearer  of  any 
weight  or  burden.    Kertey. 

BAK.  A  bat.  *'  The  blode  of  a  bak**  is  an  in- 
gredient  in  a  medical  receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln 
A.i.  17,f.  282. 

Thane  come  thare  flyande  amangei  thame  bakkn, 
grettore  thane  wilde  dowfet,  ami  thaire  tethe  vare 
lyke  meiie  tethe,  and  thay  didd  mene  mekiUe  diieie 
and  burte.         I^  9f  AUaandMr,  MS,  Uncoin,  t,  29. 

BAKED.     Incmsted.     Var,  dial 

BAKED-MEAT.  Means  generally,  meat  jMre- 
pared  by  baking ;  but,  in  the  conunon  usage  of 
our  ancestors,  it  signified  more  usually  a  meat- 
pie.  This  signification  has  been  a  good  deal 
OTerlooked.    Naret, 

BAKEN.    Baked. 

BAKERLEGGED.  A  person  whose  legs  bend 
outwards  is  said  to  be  bakerlegged,  Grose  has 
baier-kwe^d,  **  one  whose  knees  knock  toge- 
ther in  walking,  as  if  kneading  dough.''  See 
Cotgrave,  in  y.  Billart, 

BAKER'S-DOZEN.  Thirteen.  Sometimes,  four- 
teen. Florio  has,  **  Sergua,  a  dozen,  namely 
of  egges,  or,  as  we  say,  a  baker's  dozen,  that 
is,  thirteene  to  the  dozen."  See  also  the  same 
dictionary,  in  v,  Aggiunta, 

BAKESTER.  A  female  baker.  Derbysh,  In 
Pier's  Ploughman,  pp.  14, 47,  we  have  bakstere 
in  the  same  sense. 

BAKHALFE.  Hinder  part.  See  Restoration  of 
Edward  IV.,  p.  14. 

There  biganne  many  Taniteet  growe  upon  hym, 
aa  bit  were  upon  his  bakka{fk, 

Caxton't  Divert  FruytfvU  Ghottly  Mmter; 

BAKHOUSE.  A  bakehouse.  North,  Seethe 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  21. 

BAKIN.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  one 
time.  Yorkshire,  This  term  also  occurs  in 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  21. 

BAKING-DRAUGHT.  Part  of  the  hinder  quar- 
ter of  an  ox.  See  Hobne's  Academy  of  Ar- 
mory, iii.  87. 

BAKK.    A  cheek.    Stevenson, 

BAKKER.    More  backwards. 

with  that  anoae  I  went  me  bakker  more, 
Ifytelfe  and  I  methought  we  were  i-now. 

Chaucer,  MS,  Cmtab.  Ft,  i.  6,  f.  99. 

BAKPANER.  A  kind  of  basket;  probably  a 
pannier  carried  on  the  back.     Caxton, 

BAKSTALE.    Backwards.    Prompt,  Parv. 

BAL.  (1)  A  flame.  See  Stevenson's  additions 
to  Boucher,  in  ▼.  This  may  be  the  meaning 
of  the  vwjpd  in  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  318. 

(2)  A -nine.     fFest. 


BALADE-ROTAL.  A  balade  anciently  meant 
any  short  composition  in  verse,  or  even  in  mea- 
sured lines.  A  poem  written  in  stanzas  of 
eight  lines  was  formerly  said  to  be  composed 
in  balade-rogal.  A  poem  by  Lydgate,  in  MS. 
Ashmole  59,  f.  22,  is  called  a  balade^rogal,  and 
several  other  pieces  in  the  same  MS.  are  said 
to  be  written  *'  balade-wyse,"  Stanihurst, 
Description  of  Ireland,  p.  40,  mentions  one 
Dormer  who  wrote  in  baUad-royal. 

BALANCE.  (1)  Balances.    Shak, 

(2)  Doubt ;  uncertainty.  **  To  lay  in  balance," 
to  wager.     Chaucer, 

BALANCERS.  Makers  of  balances.  See  the 
curious  enumeration  of  the  different  trades  in 
Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  10. 

BALASE.  To  balance.  Baret.  Cf.  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  235. 

BALASTRE.    A  cross-bow.     Caxton. 

BALATE.    To  bleat ;  to  bellow.    Salop. 

BALAYS.  A  kmd  of  ruby.  See  Palsgrave, 
subst.  f.  1 9.  Balayn,  in  Richard  Coer  de  lion, 
2982,  is  perhaps  the  plural  of  this  word.  See 
also  Skelton's  Works,  it  347  ;  Court  of  Love, 
80;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Balag;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  120. 

BALCHE.    To  belch.    Huloet, 

BALCHING.    An  unfledged  bird.     West. 

BALCOON.    A  balcony.    HoweU, 

BALD.     Swift ;  sudden.     Verstegan, 

BALDACHIN.  A  canopy,  usually  supported  by 
columns,  and  raised  over  altars,  tombs,  &c. ; 
but  more  particularly  used  where  the  altars 
were  insukted,  as  was  customary  in  early 
churches.    Britton, 

BALDAR-HERBE.    The  amaranthus.    Htdoei. 

BALDCOOT.  The  water-hen.  Drayton.  Spelt 
balled-cote  in  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  MS. 
Arund.  220,  f.  301. 

BALDE.  (1)  Bold.    Minat, 

(2)  To  encourage.    (A.-S,) 

BALDELICHE.    Boldly. 

This  woman  wente  forth  baUUKe/u, 
Hardy  by  wai  y-nou5. 

MS,  Coll,  THn.  Oxon,  &7. 

BALDELY.    Boldly.    Mmot, 

BALDEMOYNE.  Gentian.  See  MS.  Sloane  5, 
f.  5 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  22. 

Loke  how  a  seke  man,  for  his  hele, 
Taketh  baldemojme  with  can^le^ 

Oower,  MS.  Soe,  dniiq.  1S4,  f.  49. 

BALDER.  (1)  To  use  coarse  language.    Bast. 

(2)  Bolder.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii  20. 

BALDERDASH.  Exphdned  «  hodge-podge"  in 
the  glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin.  Any  mixture  of 
rubbish  is  called  balderdash.  See  D'lfiveli's 
Amenities  of  Literature,  i.  234.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  term  is  more  restricted  to  absolute 
filth,  whether  applied  to  language  or  in  its 
literal  sense.  Ben  Jonson  calls  ImuI  liquor  by 
this  name,  and  it  is  occasionally  found  as  a 
verb,  to  mix  or  adulterate  any  liquor. 

BALDFACED.    White-faced.     Yorksh. 

BALD-KITE.  A  buzzard.  In  Cotgrave  it  is 
the  translation  of  buzart  and  huxe, 

BALDLY.    Boldly.     Minot, 
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BALDOCK.    Some  kind  of  tool,  mentioned  in 
the  51st  section  appended  to  Howell's  Lexi- 
con. 
BALDORE.    Bolder.    Bob.  Glouc  p.  509. 
BAJLDRIBl    Not  the  same  as  the  spare-rib,  as 
generally  stated,  which  has  £st  and  lean,  and  is 
cut  off  the  neck.    The  baldrib  is  cut  lower 
down,  and  is  devoid  of  fat ;  hence  the  name, 
according  to  Minsheu. 
BALDRICK.    A  belt,  girdle,  or  sash,  of  various 
kinds;  sometimes  a  sword-belt.     There  are 
several  instances  where  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  merely  a  collar  or  strap  round  the  neck, 
though  it  was  more  generally  passed  round 
one  side  of  the  neck,  and  under  the  opposite 
arm.     See  Hayward's  Annals  of  Qu.  Eliz. 
p.  30 ;  Fabian,  p.  540 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  27  ; 
HaU,  Henry  YIIL,  ff.  3,  6 ;  Malone's  Shake- 
speare,  viL  22 ;  Lydgjate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  8 ; 
Croft's  ExcerptaAntiqua,  p.  13 ;  Cyprian  Aca- 
demy, 1647,  ii.  21 ;  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  7  C.  xvi. 
f.  68 ;  Cunningham's  Revels  Accounts,  p.  126 ; 
Stmtt,  ii.  50 ;  Patteme  of  Painfull  Adventmres, 
p.  206 ;  Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  320.    A  kind 
of  cake,  made  probably  in  the  shape  of  a  belt, 
was  called  a  bamdriek.    See  some  old  printed 
receipU  in  4to.  C.  39,  Art.  Sdd.  in  BibL  BodL 
and  Wyl  Bucke's  Testament,  p.  34. 
BALDUCTUM.    A  term  appUed  by  Nash  to 
some  of  the  affected  expressions  of  Oabrid 
Harvey.    It  seems  to  have  been  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  balderdash,  and  is  found  in  a 
similar  sense  in  Stanihurst's  Description  of 
Ireland,  p.  29. 
BALDWEIN.    Gentian.     Otrard, 
BALE.  (1)  Sorrow;  evil;  mischief.    (J,'S.) 
Rfght  tbiu  I  mem,  I  mak  do  Iragere  Ule, 
Bat  5«  do  thiM,  gretttre  growyth  oure  bah. 

M8.  RawL  Poet.  118. 
Therwbile,  sire,  that  I  tolde  this  tale, 
Thl  iOM  mighte  tholle  detha  bale. 

Sevyn  8agu,  708. 
(2)  Basflwood.     Shtmer. 
(ZS  The  scrotum  ?    Stevenson, 

(4 )  Ten  reams  of  paper.    Kennett 

(5)  A  pair  of  dice  is  frequently  called  a  bale. 
This  term  is  found  in  Skelton,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  later  writers. 

(6)  ThcbeUy.    Madden, 

(7)  Destruction.    Prompt,  Parv. 
BALEFUL.     Evil ;  banefuL    This  word  occurs 

in  2  Henry  VL,  iii.  2,  and  earlier  in  Syr 
Oawayne,  p.  105. 
BALEIS.  A  large  rod.  (J.-N.)  Also  the 
verb  baleieen^  to  beat  with  a  rod,  which  is 
still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Shropshire.  Piers 
Ploughman. 
BilLENA.    A  whale.  {Lat.) 

The  huge  leriathsn  ii  bat  a  ihrlmpe 
Compar'd  with  oar  &ale*ia  oo  the  land. 

TrageA^  ef  Huffiimn,  1631. 

BALEW.    BviL  (^.-5.) 

BALETNE.  Whalebone?  Skinner.  It  is  pos- 
sible this  may  be  the  same  with  balayn  in 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2982. 

BALEZ.    Bowels.    Gaw. 


BALHEW.    Plain;  smooth.    Prottqtt.  Parv. 

BALIAGE.  The  office  of  a  bailiff.  See  Florio, 
in  V.  BagUuOt  Bmie, 

BALIST.  An  ancient  engine,  or  kind  of  ord- 
nance, for  projecting  stones. 

RALISTAR.    A  man  using  a  crosa-bow. 

BALK.  (1)  A  ridge  of  greensward  left  by  the 
I^ough  in  ploughing,  or  by  design  between 
different  occupancies  in  a  common  field.  The 
term  is  translated  by  terra  porca  in  an  old 
vocabulary  in  MS.  Bodl.  604,  fl  39 ;  but  by 
^riMiitf,  a  heap,  in  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed. 
1608,  p.  89.  See  also  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii  81 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  AssUknmemeni,  ChehUre 
Townelcy  Myst.  p.  99 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  343 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  123;  Nomenclator,  p. 
385 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Delirdre;  Holinshed,  Hist. 
Ireland,  p.  174.  From  this  last  example  it 
appears  that  the  explanation  given  by  Withals 
is  correct,  and  Baret  has,  "  a  balie  or  bahke 
of  earth  raysed  or  standing  up  betweene  twoo 
furrowes."  To  draw  a  balk  is  to  draw  a 
straight  furrow  across  a  field. 

(2)  A  particular  beam  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  cottage,  especially  a  thatched  one.  The 
sidewalls  and  gables  being  erected,  a  pair  of 
couples  or  strong  supports  is  placed  between 
each  pair  of  gables,  and  the  balk  is  the  strong 
beam,  running  horizontally,  that  unites  these 
below.  This  balk  is  often  used  in  the  poorer 
cottages  to  hang  various  articles  on,  a  custom 
alluded  to  in  Chancer,  Cant.  T.,  3626; 
Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram.  L  171.  A  similar  beam 
in  a  stable  or  outhouse  is  also  called  a  balk, 
as  in  Topsell's  Foure  Footed  Beasts,  p.  395 ; 
Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033;  and 
the  term  is  occasionally  applied  generally  to 
any  beam  or  rafter.  See  also  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  21,  30,  196 ;  Tusser,  p.  204 ;  Skelton,  L 
114;  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  24.  Huloet 
has,  "  balke  ende  whych  appeareth  under  the 
eaves  of  a  house,  procer." 

Bynde  hit  funte  with  balke  and  bonde. 
And  wynde  hit  siththen  with  good  wonde. 
Cureor  Mfundi,  M8.  Cotl.  Trin,  Cantab.,  f.  11. 

(3)  To  heap  op  in  a  ridge  or  hillock,  in  1  Henry 
lY.,  i.  1.  It  seems  to  have  the  usual  meaning 
of  omit  in  Tam.  Shrew,  i.  1;  Sanderson's 
Sermons,  1689,  p.  39.  **  Balk  the  way,"  get 
out  of  the  way.  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  p.  80. 

(4)  A  simple  piece  of  machinery  used  in  the 
dairy  districts  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  into 
which  the  cow's  head  is  put  while  she  is 
milked. 

(5)  Straight  young  trees  after  they  are  felled  are 
in  Norfolk  called  balks. 

(6)  "  To  be  thrown  ourt'  balk,"  is,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  be  published  in  the 
church.  "To  hing  ourt*  balk,"  is  marriage 
deferred  after  publication. 

BALKE.  (1)  To  leave  a  balk  in  ploughmg. 
But  so  wel  halte  no  man  the  plugh. 
That  he  ne  baiketh  otherwlle. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  1»,  f.  87. 
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(2)  To  belch.  (^.-S.) 

PercMTyng  by  the  grefi  of  their  communicatiuni 
the  dukes  pryde  nowe  and  thea  to  balkt  oute  a  lytle 
brayde  of  eovye  towarde  the  glorye  of  the  kynge. 
Harding,  Sttpp.  f.  84. 

(3)  To  be  angry.    Reynard  the  Foxe, 
BALKER.    A  great  beam.    Eatt, 
BALKERS.    Persons  who  stand  on  high  places 

near  the  sea-coast,  at  the  tune  of  herring 
fishing,  to  make  signs  to  the  fishermen  which 
way  the  shoals  pass.    Blount. 

BALKING.    A  ridge  of  earth.     Latimer. 

BALK-PLOUGHING.  A  particuhir  mode  of 
ploughing,  in  which  ridges  are  left  at  inter- 
vals.   Ea9t. 

BALKS.  The  hay-loft  Chesh.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says  the  hen-roost  was  so  oilled. 

BALK-STAFF.    A  quarter-staff.     North. 
Balk-»tav9t  and  cadgeb,  pikes  and  tiuncbeous. 
Brown  bread  and  cheew,  that  swam  by  luncheons. 
CotUm*9  Poetical  Work*,  1734,  p.  12. 

BALL.  (1)  Bald.    Somereet. 

(2)  The  pupil  of  the  eye.  *<  Ball,  or  apple  of 
the  eye.''    Huloet,  1552. 

Son  after,  wen  he  was  halle. 
Then  be^ui  to  slak  hyr  balle. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  iUddtehUl  MS. 

(3)  The  palm  of  the  hand.  Yorkth.  Also  the 
roimd  part  at  the  bottom  of  a  horse's  foot. 
See  Florio,  in  v.  CdUo. 

(4)  A  name  given  to  various  animals.  It  is 
mentioned  as  the  name  of  a  horse  in  Chaucer 
and  Tusser,  of  a  sheep  in  the  Promptorium, 
and  of  a  dog  in  the  Privy  Purse  Expences  of 
Henry  VIIL,  p.  43.  It  is  the  conmion  name 
of  a  field  in  Devonshire. 

(5)  The  body  of  a  tree.    Lane. 
BALLACE.    To  stuff;  to  fill.    Ballatt,  filled. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  iii  2.  Cf.  Hall's  Satires, 
It.  5 ;  Ford's  Tracts,  p.  9.  Huloet  has  baloM- 
ien,  translated  by  saburro. 

BALLAD.    TosingbaUads.    ShaJt. 

BALLADIN.  A  kind  of  dance,  mentioned  by 
Minsheu  and  Skinner. 

BALL  ANDES.  BaUances.'  Ballandes  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Rates  of  the  Custome  House, 
1545,  quoted  in  the  Brit.  BibL  ii.  398. 

BALLANS.    BaUances. 

BALLANT.    A  ballad.    North. 

BALLARD.  A  castrated  ram.  Devon.  The 
word  occurs  in  an  obscure  sense  in  Reliq.  An- 
tiq.  ii.  56. 

BALLART.  One  of  the  names  of  the  hare  in 
the  curious  poem  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i  133. 

BALLAST.    A  ruby.    See  Balayt. 

BALLASTER.  A  small  pillar  usually  made 
circular,  and  swelling  towards  the  bottom, 
commonly  used  in  a  balustrade.  Oxf.  Gloss. 
Arch. 

BALLATRON.    A  rascal ;  a  thief.    Minsheu. 

BALLE.  (1)  The  "  balle  in  the  hode,"  a  curious 
phrase  for  the  head,  occurring  in  Urry's 
Chaucer,  p.  C25;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  6481; 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  17 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  16. 


(2)  Palsgrave  has,  '*  I  baUe  as  a  curre  dogge 
doihe,  Jekurle:' 

BALLED.  (1)  Bald.  "Balled  reson,"  a  bald 
reson,  a  bare  argument.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  176,  436;  Dial  Creat.  MoraL  p.  109; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  198,  2520;  Depos.  Rich. 
II.  p.  29 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  179. 

(2)  Whitefaced.    North. 

BALLEDNESSE.  Baldness.  See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  56 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  482. 

BALLERAG.  To  banter;  to  rally  in  a  con- 
temptuous way;  to  abuse;  to  scold.  Var. 
dial. 

BALLESSE.    Ballast.    Hmloet. 

BALLIARDS.  The  game  of  billiards.  Spenser 
has  it,  and  it  is  iJso  found  in  Florio,  in  v. 
Cugole. 

BALLINGER.  A  small  sailing  vessel.  The 
word  occurswith  various  orthographies  in  Har- 
rison's Description  of  Britaine,  p.  79 ;  Hall, 
Henry  V.  f.  26 ;  Egerton  Papers,  p.  12 ;  SUte 
Papers,  ii.  76;  Hardyng'fl  Chronicle,  f.  Ill ; 
Manners  and  Household  Expences,  pp.  222, 
470.  Among  the  miscellaneous  documents  at 
the  Rolls  House  is  one,  1. 187,  containing  an 

•  account  of  the  charges  for  repairing  and  rig- 
ging of  the  **  battyngar  nam^  the  Sunday," 
A.  D.  1532.  See  also  Ducange,  in  v.  BaUn- 
garia. 

And  toke  londe  nygh  to  a  gret  tourroent  that  was 
called  Couleigne,  and  went  to  londe  In  a  bmlangvrt, 
he  and  xxi.  men  with  hym.  MS.  Digbif  185. 

BALL-MONEY.  Money  demanded  of  a  mar- 
riage  company,  and  given  to  prevent  their 
being  maltreated.  In  the  North  it  is  custo- 
mary for  a  party  to  attend  at  the  church 
gates,  after  a  wedding,  to  enforce  this  claim. 
The  gift  has  received  this  denomination,  as 
being  originally  designed  for  the  purchase  of 
a  foot-ball.  Brockett.  The  custom  is  men- 
tioned by  Coles  and  Miege. 

BALLOCK-GRASS.  The  herb  dogs'-stones. 
Oerarde. 

BALLOCKS.  Testiculi.  (J.-S.)  There  is  a 
receipt  "for  swellinge  of  baUokii*  in  MS. 
Bib.  Reg.  17  A.  iii  f.  149.  Cf.  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  280.  Receipts  for  a  mess  called  balok 
hrothe  are  given  in  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p. 
68,  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  53.  It  appears  from 
Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540,  that  baUocke- 
stones  w^  once  a  term  of  endearment.  Some- 
times spelt  balloxs,  as  in  an  early  receipt  in 
Bright  MS.  f.  14. 

BALLOK-KN  YF.  A  knife  hung  from  the  girdle. 
Piers  Ploughman. 

BALLOON.  A  large  inflated  ball  of  strong 
leather,  formerly  used  in  a  game  called  balloon, 
the  ball  being  struck  by  the  arm,  which  was 
defended  by  a  bracer  of  wood.  The  antiquity 
of  aerostation  has  been  absurdly  deduced  from 
the  mention  of  this  game  in  Du  Bartaa.  It  i^ 
spelt  balloo  in  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  216.  Cf.  Ran- 
dolph's  Poems,  1643,  p.  105 ;  Cunningham's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  xviL ;  Middleton's  Works, 
iv.  342 ;  Strutt's  Sports,  p.  96 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Bal^ 
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ionitfre,  Cdlcio,Gioc6re,  Gtmfiatoios  Cotgrtve, 
in  T.  BaloHj  Brtmal;  Ordinances  and  Regula- 
tions, p.  328. 
BALLOW.  (1)  Bony;  thin.    Drayton, 

(2)  To  select  or  bespeak.  It  is  used  by  boys  at 
play,  when  they  select  a  goal  or  a  companion 
of  their  game.    North, 

(3)  A  pole ;  a  stick ;  a  cudgel.  North,  It  is 
found  in  King  Lear,  iv.  6,  ed.  1623,  p.  304. 

BALL'S-BULL.  A  person  who  has  no  ear  for 
music  is  sometimes  compared  to  Ball's  bull, 
who  had  so  little  that  he  kicked  the  fiddler 
over  the  bridge.    EMt, 

BALL-STELL.  A  geometrical  quadrant.  See 
the  Nomendator,  p.  303.  In  MS.  Addit.  5008, 
a  story  is  told  of  a  boy  who  had  been  for  some 
time  very  attentively  watching  his  father  take 
the  altitude  of  a  star  with  his  baUa^tella^  when 
suddenly  he  observed  the  star  shoot,  and  testi- 
fied his  delight  by  exclaiming,  "  Ye  have  hyt 
hir,  father ;  she  is  fawln,  she  is  fawln  !" 

BALL-STONE.  A  measure  of  iron-stone  which 
lies  near  the  surface ;  a  kind  of  limestone  found 
near  Wenlock.    Salop, 

BALL-THISTLE.  A  species  of  thistle,  men- 
tioned by  Gerard,  p.  990. 

BALLU.    Mischief;  sorrow.     (A.-S,) 

BALLUP.  The  finont  or  flap  of  smallclothes. 
Northumb,  The  term  is  found  in  Ritson's 
Robin  Hood,  iL  154,  left  unexplained  by  the 
editor. 

BALLY.  (1)  A  Htter  of  pigs.     North, 

(2)  To  grow  distended.    Salop, 

(3)  Ck)mfortable.     We»t. 

BALLYS.  Bellows.  Salop,  Tht  fonn  balywt 
occurs  in  Tundale,  p.  34. 

BALLYVE.     A  bailiff. 

BALMER.  Apparently  some  kind  of  coloured 
cloth.  "  Barrones  in  *a/m^  and  byse."  Ches- 
ter PUys,  i.  1 72.  The  Bodl.  MS.  reads  baimier, 

BALNEAL.    Refreshing.     HoweU, 

BALNY.  A  bath.  This  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  p.  143. 

BALO.  A  beam  in  buildings ;  any  piece  of 
squared  timber.    East. 

BALON.  In  jusU  of  peace,  the  swords  were 
pointless  and  rendered  blunt,  being  often  of 
balon^  as  it  was  termed,  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  whalebone,  covered  with  leather,  and 
silvered  over.    Meyrick. 

BALOTADE.  An  attempt  made  by  a  horse  to 
kick.     Diet,  Hufb, 

BALOURGLY.  A  kind  of  broth.  The  method 
of  making  it  is  described  in  Warner's  Antiq. 
Culm.  p.  49. 

BALOU3T.    About.     {A,-S,) 

BALOW.  (1)  A  nursery  term,  forming  part  of 
the  burthen  of  a  lullaby.    North, 

(2)  A  spirit ;  properly,  an  evil  spirit.    {A,'S,) 
with  many  aungels  aod  arkaungeli. 
And  other  ta/otr«,  aU  the  buke  tellei. 

MS,  BihU  CoU.  sum,  zviU.  6. 

BALOW-BROTH.  An  ancient  dish  in  cookery, 
described  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  45.    It  may 


be  the  same  as  ballock-broth  previously  men- 
tioned, in  V.  BaUoekt. 
BALOYNGE. 

Eyiher  arm  an  elne  kmgt 
Balo^gt  roengeth  al  by-mong. 
Am  baum  ys  hire  biro. 

Wrighf$  l^le  Foetty,  p.  35. 

BALSAM-APPLE.  A  herb  mentioned  by  Florio, 

in  V.  Cardnza, 
BALSAMUM.    Balsam.    Shak,    Florio  has  *fl^ 

tamtnt,  in  t.  Evqtat6rta, 
BALSOMATE.     Embalmed. 

He  made  his  ymage  of  laton  Aill  clene. 
In  whiche  he  put  his  body  baUomate, 

Hardyng's  ChronM$,  t.  93. 

BALSTAFF.  Same  as  baUk'Stqfy  q.  v.  Chaucer 
has  this  form  of  the  word,  which  is  also  given 
by  Ray.    It  means  a  large  pole  or  staff. 

BALTER.  To  cohere  together.  Warw,  Sec 
Btood4>oUered.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Morte 
Arthure,  MS.  Lincobi,  A  i.  17,  f.  61,  in  the 
sense  of  to  caper,  to  dance  about. 

BALTHAZAR.  One  of  the  kings  of  Coleyn,  the 
three  magi  who  came  from  the  East  to  worship 
the  new-born  Saviour.  Mr.  Wright  has  printed 
the  early  English  legend  of  these  kings  in  his 
edition  of  the  Chester  Plays.  Howell,  p.  5, 
has  the  proverb,  "  Brave  man  at  arms,  but 
weak  to  Balthasar.'' 

BALUSTER.    A  bannister. 

BALWE.  (1)  Mischief;  sorrow.     {A,'S,) 

(2)  Plain ;  smooth.     Prompt,  Parv, 

BALY.  (1)  Evil;  sorrow. 

Bot  the!  schryve  them  oTther  glotony. 

In  hell  ichaU  be  ther  teJy.    MS,  MhmoU  61.  f.  86. 

(2)  A  belly.  Aifyd,  bellied,  occurs  in  the  Hunt- 
tyng  of  the  Hare,  187. 

(3)  A  bailiff.  See  Wright's  Monastic  Letters, 
p.  174 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  22. 

(4)  Dominion ;  government.     (A.-N.) 
\t  thou  be  pareld  most  of  price. 

And  ridis  here  in  thi  bal^e.  MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48. 
BALYSCHEPE.  The  office  of  a  bailiff.  Prompt, 

Parv, 
BALZAN.    A  horse  vrith  white  feet.    HowelL 
BAL3E.    Ample;  swelling.     Gaw, 
BAM.    A  false  tale,  or  jeer.     Yorkth,    Also  a 

verb,  to  make  fim  of  a  person. 
BAMBLE.    To  walk  unsteadily.    East, 
BAMBOOZLE.    To  threaten;  to  deceive;  to 
make  fun  of  a  person.    A  veiy  piquant  use  is 
made  of  this  word  in  Gibber's  comedy  of  "  She 
Would  and  She  Would  Not." 
BAMBY.    By  and  by.    Detfon, 
BAMCHICHES.    A  kind  of  chiches,  mentioned 

by  Florio,  in  v.  Arietini, 
BAME.    To  anoint  vrith  balm. 

And  bade  me  bame  me  welle  aboute, 
Whenne  hit  wolde  other  water  or  wese. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  4& 

BAMMEL.    To  beat ;  to  pommeL    Sakp, 
BAN.  (1)  A  curse.    Shak, 

(2)  To  curse. 

And  summe  6afi«ie  the,  and  aome  blesse. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  16. 

(3)  A  kind  of  dumpling.    Lane, 
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(4)  To  shut  ont ;  to  stop.    Somerset 

(5)  Command^  precept,  summons,  edict,  pro- 
clamation, ordinance.  So  explained  by  Heame. 
See  an  instance  of  it  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  188. 

BANBURY.  Howell  gives  two  proverbs  con- 
cerning this  town — 1.  Like  Banbury  tinkers, 
who  in  stopping  one  hole  make  two ;  2.  As 
wise  as  the  mayor  of  Banbury,  who  would 
prove  that  Henry  IIL  was  before  Henry  11. 
According  to  Grose,  a  nonsensical  tale  is  called 
a  '*  Banbury  story  of  a  cock  and  bull ;"  so 
firom  these  evidences  it  would  not  appear  that 
the  Banburians  were  remarkable  for  sagacity. 
Banbury,  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  celebrated  for  its  number 
of  puritans,  and  Ben  Jonson  calls  a  puritan  a 
JB<mbwy  num.  It  is  now  prindpally  known 
for  its  eakee.  Bardolf,  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  compares  Slender  to  Banbury 
cheese,  which  seems  to  have  been  remarkably 
thin,  for  the  older  Tom  Heywood  observes 
that  he  *'  never  saw  Banbury  cheese  thick 
enough."  There  is  a  receipt  for  making  this 
cheese  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  3. 

BANCKEROWTE.    Bankrupt    Huhet. 

BANCO.  A  bank  of  money.  An  Italian  word 
introduced  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 

BAND.  (1)  A  bond;  a  covenant;  an  engage- 
ment. See  Percy's  Reliques,  p.  13;  State 
Papers,  L  11. 

Here  i-gyf  I  50W  be  band 

An  c.  pownd  worth  of  land.  Sir  Dtgrevant,  809." 

(2)  A  hyphen.  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense 
in  the  French  Alphabet,  1615,  p.  68. 

^3)  A  string  of  any  kind.    North. 
Have  thyi  rope  ys  thyn  hande. 
And  holde  the  flwte  by  the  bande, 

SIS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f .  130. 

(4)  Imprisonment. 

Hb  moder  dame  Alienore,  and  the  baroni  of  this  land. 

For  him  travailed  sore,  and  brouht  hhn  out  of  band. 

iMngtoft't  Chronicle,  p.  SOI. 

(5)  A  space  of  grotmd,  containing  twenty  yards 
square.     North. 

(6)  As  an  article  of  ornament  for  the  neck,  was 
the  common  wear  of  gentlemen.  The  clergy 
and  lawyers,  who  now  exclusively  retain  them, 
formerly  wore  ruflfe.  See  the  description  of  a 
gentleman  in  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  19 ;  Nares 
and  Minsheu,  in  v. 

(7)  The  neck  feathers  of  a  cock.    Holme. 
BANDE.    Bound.    Cf.  Collier's  Old  Ballads, 

p.  15  ;  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1776. 
A  mawnger  ther  be  fande. 
Come  therin  lyggande, 
Therto  his  mere  he  bande 

With  the  withy.       Sir  Percemt,  443. 
BANDED-MAIL.    A  kind  of  armour,  which 
consisted  of  alternate  rows  of  leather  or  cotton, 
and  single  chain-mail.  , 

BANDEL.  Florio  translates  bandette,  "  side 
comers  in  a  house;  also  any  bandelt."  See 
also  the  same  lexicographer,  in  v.  BendeUdref 
Fdlda. 
BANDELET.  Florio  has  **  Cidrpa,  any  kind  of 
scarfe  or  bandelet:*  See  also  Strutt's  Dress 
and  Habits,  il  124. 


BANDERS.     Associators;    consphrators ;  men 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  mutual  ties  of  a 
party.    Boucher. 
BANDISH.    A  bandage.    North. 
BAND-KIT.    A  kind  of  great  can  with  a  cover. 

North. 
BANDO.  A  proclamation.  Shirley. 
BANDOG.  According  to  Nares,  a  dog  always 
kept  tied  up  on  account  of  his  fierceness,  and 
with  a  view  to  increase  that  quality  in  him, 
which  it  certainly  would  do.  Bewick  describes 
it  as  a  species  of  mastiff,  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture with  the  bull-dog.  See  Withals'  Dic- 
tionarie,  p.  77 ;  Ford's  Works,  iL  526 ;  Robhi 
Hood,  ii.  64. 
BANDOLEERS.  Little  wooden  cases  covered 
with  leather,  each  of  them  containing  the 
charge  of  powder  for  a  musket,  and  iadtened 
to  a  broad  band  of  leather,  which  the  person 
who  was  to  use  them  put  round  his  neck. 
The  band  itself  is  also  frequently  termed  a 
bandoleer.  See  Middleton's  Works,  v.  517; 
Unton  Inventories,  p.  3 ;  Songs  of  the  London 
Prentices,  p.  68. 
BANDON.  Dominion;  subjection;  disposaL 
(A.'N.)  See  Gij  of  Warwike,  p.  136 ;  Robson's 
Met.  Rom.,  p.  1 1 ;  Ritson's  Songs,  L  56 ;  Lang- 
toft,  p.  141 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1163  ;  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  3180,  5505,  7720;  Le  Bone  Flo- 
rence  of  Rome,  695. 

Merci,  queth,  Ich  me  yelde 
Recreaunt  to  the  In  this  fdde. 
So  harde  the  tmitett  upon  me  krowB, 
Ich  do  me  alle  In  the  bandomn. 

Beoe»  of  Hamtmm,  p.  48. 
At  thou  art  knyght  of  renowne, 
I  do  me  all  yn  thy  btmdoume. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  SB,  f.  102. 
But  he  me  put  out  of  his  tomiMM, 
And  yef  to  me  no  maner  audience. 

Ufdgate,  MS.  AH^m,  S»,r.». 

BANDORE.  A  musical  instrument,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  guitar.  According  to  Boucher, 
bass-viols  are  often  called  bandores  in  Glouces- 
tershire ;  and  Grose  applies  the  term  to  ''  a 
widow's  mourning  peak,"  where  I  suspect  an 
error  for  Fr.  bandeau.  The  bandore  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  one  John  Rose,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  merely  introduced  a  variation  of  the 
Italian  pandurOf  an  instrument  very  similar 
both  in  form  and  name. 

BANDORF.    A  penon  banner.    Holme. 

BANDROLL.  A  Uttle  streamer,  banner,  or  pen- 
non, usually  fixed  near  the  point  of  a  Itmce. 
(Fr.)  See  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  11;  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  271 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Banderella. 

BANDS.    The  hinges  of  a  door.    North. 

BANDSTERS.  Those  who,  in  reaping,  during 
harvest,  bind  the  sheaves.    North. 

BANDSTRINGS.  Translated  by  Miege,  ^toub 
de  robot.  Cf.  Strutt,  iL  99.  222.  They  were 
prohibited  to  be  imported  by  14  Car.  II.  See 
Book  of  Rates,  p.  179.  According  to  Jamie- 
son,  they  were  strings  going  across  the  breast 
for  tying  in  an  ornamental  way. 
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BANDSTBOT.    Achann. 

BANDY.  (1)  A  game  played  wHh  sticks  called 
dandie»9  bent  and  loimd  at  one  end,  and  a 
small  wooden  ball,  which  each  party  endea- 
▼ouTS  to  drlTC  to  opposite  fixed  points.  North- 
brooke,  in  1577»mention8  it  as  a  fsTonrite  game 
in  De¥onshire.  It  is  sometimes  called  buidy- 
ball,  and  an  early  drawing  of  the  game  is  co- 
pied in  Stmtt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  102. 

(2)  A  hare.    Eagt. 

(3)  To  toss  a  ball,  a  term  at  tennis.  See  Dray- 
ton's Poems,  p.  10 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  x. 
52  ;  Hawldns*  Eng.  Dram.  iiL  171. 

S4)  To  join  in  a  faction.    Mituheu, 
5)  Flexible ;  without  substance.    A  term  ap- 
plied to  bad  cloth  in  the  Stat.  43  Eliz.  c  10. 
SMfmer, 
BANDT-HEWIT.    A  Uttle  bandy-legged  dog; 
a  turnspit.    Otherwise  explained,  *'  a  name 
given  to  any  dog,  when  persons  intend  to  use 
ft  in  making  sport  of  its  master."    Lane, 
BANDY-HOSHOE.    A  game  at  ball,  common 
in  Norfolk,  and  played  in  a  similar  manner  to 
bandvt  Q.  ▼. 
BANDYLAN.    A  bad  woman.    North. 
BANDYN.    Bound.    (^.-5.) 
BANDY-WICKET.  The  game  (tf  cricket,  ^yed 

with  a  bandy  instead  of  a  bat.    Ea»i, 
BANE.  (1)  A  bone.    North. 

Agmyne  he  wode  Uut  water  onane, 
Nerehand  for-nomene  on  Uke  a  boM. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  1. 17.  t,  125. 
(2)  To  afflict  with  a  bad  disease.     West,    This 
term  it  not  applied  exclusively  to  animals. 

!3)  A  murderer.    {J.-S,) 
4)  Kind ;  courteous ;  firiendly.    North,    This  is 
Kennett's  explanation  of  the  word  in  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

i5^  Destruction.     Chaucer, 
6)  Near ;  convenient.     North, 

BANEBERRY.  The  herb  Christopher.  Skhmer. 

BANED.    Age-stricken.    Pari, 

BANEHOUND.  To  make  beliere ;  to  intend ; 
to  purpose ;  to  suspect.    Somertet. 

B  ANERER.    The  bearer  of  a  banner.     Cl^on. 

BANES.  The  banns  of  matrimony.  Somerset, 
See  Webst^s  Works,  L  47,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  quoted.  The  proclamations  of  the 
old  mysteries  were  called  banes,  as  in  the 
Chester  Plays,  L  1.  Ban  is  a  French  word, 
and  signifies  a  proclamation  by  sound  of 
trum3>et. 

BANEWORT.    The  nightshade.    Sihmer, 

BANG.  (1)  To  go  with  rapidity.     Cumb, 

(2)  To  strike ;  to  shut  with  violence.  Var,  dial. 
Hence,  to  surpass,  to  beat. 

(3)  A  blow.     Far,  dial, 

h)  A  stick;  a  dub.    North. 

(5)  A  hard  cheese  made  of  milk  several  times 
tkimmed.    Suffolk,  « 

(6)  "  In  a  bang,"  in  a  hurry.    North. 
BANG-A-BONK.      To  lie  kzily  on  a  bank. 

Stqfordsh. 
BANG-BEGGAR.    A  beadle.    Derbysh,    Also 
a  term  of  reproach,  a  vagabond. 


BANGE.    Light  fine  rain.    Esses. 
BANGER.  (1)  A  large  person.     For.  dteJL 

(2)  A  hard  blow.    Sakp, 

(3)  A  great  ftlsehood.     Warw. 
BANGING.    Great  ;Uffge.     Var.  dial 
BANGLE.  (1)  To  spend  one's  money  foolishly. 

Lane, 

(2)  A  Urge  rough  stick,    jish. 

BANGLED.  Com  or  young  shoots  are  said  to 
be  bangled  when  beaten  about  by  the  rain  or 
wind.  A  bangled  hat  means  one  bent  down  or 
slouched.    East, 

BANGLE-E ARED.  Having  loose  and  hanging 
ears,  auresjlaeeida  et  pendukst  as  Upton  de- 
fines it  in  his  MS.  additions  to  Junius  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Miese  translates  it,  **  qui 
a  les  oreilles  pendantes."' 

BANGSTHAW.  A  nick-name  for  a  thresher, 
but  applied  to  all  the  servants  of  a  £urmer. 
Grose, 

BANG-UP.    A  substitute  for  yeast  Stqfordsh. 

BANIS.    Destruction.    JUtson. 

BANJY.    Dull;  gloomy.    Essejp. 

BANK.  (1)  To  beat.  Exmoor. 

(2)  A  term  at  the  game  of  bowls,  mentioned  by 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bricoler  ;  and  also  at  truck,  as 
in  Holme's  Academy,  iiL  263. 

(3)  To  coast  along  a  bank.  This  seems  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  King  John,  v.  2.  See  also 
Vloxio,  in  v.  Corriudre, 

(4)  A  piece  of  unsht  fir-wood,  from  four  to  ten 
inches  square,  and  of  any  length.   Bailey. 

BANKAFALET.  An  old  game  at  cards  men- 
tioned  in  a  little  woik  called  "  Games  most  in 
Use,''  12mo.  Lond.  1701.  The  whole  pack  is 
parcelled  out  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
players. 

BANKAGE.  Is  mentioned  by  Harrison  among 
iheprttdia  of  Otto,  in  his  Description  of  Eng- 
land, p.  158. 

BANKER.  (1)  A  cloth,  carpet,  or  covering  of 
tapestry  for  a  form,  bench,  or  seat.  In  an  in- 
ventory "  oflf  dothys"  m  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  L  6, 
f.  58,  mention  is  made  of  "iij.  bankkers." 
Any  kind  of  small  coverlet  was  afterwards 
called  a  banker,  as  in  Brit.  BibL  il  398 ;  Book 
of  Rates,  p.  25. 

(2)  An  excavator,  employed  inter  alia  in  making 
embankments.  Line, 

BANKETT.  A  banquet.  See  Halle's  Expostu- 
lation, p.  14 ;  Arch.  xxiL  232. 

BANK-HOOK.  A  large  fish-hook,  which  derives 
its  name  from  being  laid  baited  in  brooks  or 
running  water,  and  attached  by  a  line  to  the 
bank.  Sahp. 

BANKROUT.  A  bankrupt.  Still  in  use  in  the 
North.  Often  spelt  bankerout,  as  in  Wright's 
Passions  of  the  Minde,  1621,  p.  246,  or  ban- 
kers-out, Du  Bartas,  p.  365.  It  is  also  a  verb, 
to  become  bankrupt ;  and  Nares  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  the  sense  of  bankruptcy.  Sir 
James  Harrington  mentions  a  game  at  cards 
called  bankerout.   See  Arch,  y'm,  149. 

BANKS.  The  seats  on  which  the  rowers  of  a 
boat  sit ;  also,  the  sides  of  a  vessel  Marston. 
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BANKSMIORSE.  A  learned  horse,  kept  by  a 
person  named  Banks  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  constantly  alluded  to  by  writers  of  the 
time  under  his  name  of  Morocco,  One  of  his 
exploits  is  said  to  have  been  the  ascent  of  St. 
Paul's  steeple.  The  author  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Frith,  1662,  p.  75,  says, 
"  I  shall  never  forget  my  fellow  humourist 
Banks  the  vintner  in  Cheapside,  who  taught 
his  horse  to  dance  and  shooed  him  withsilver.'^ 
In  MS.  Ashra.  826,  f.  179,  is  a  curious  satiri. 
cal  piece  entitled,  "  A  bill  of  fare  sent  to 
Bankes  the  vintner  in  Cheape-side,  in  May 
1637  ;"  and  an  unnoticed  anecdote  respecting 
his  horse  occurs  in  Jests  to  make  you  Merie, 
1607,  p.  12. 

BANKSIDE.  Part  ofthe  borough  of  Southwark, 
famous  in  Shakespeare's  time  for  its  theatres, 
and  as  the  residence  of  a  certain  class  of 
ladies.    See  further  particulars  in  Nares,  p.  26. 

BANKSMAN.  One  who  superintends  the  busi- 
ness of  the  coal  pit.   Derbysh. 

BANK-UP.  To  heap  up.  "  It  is  banking  up," 
spoken  of  a  dond  gathering  before  a  shower. 

BANKY.    A  banky  piece,  a  field  with  banks  in 

it.     Herrfordsk, 
BANLES.    Without  bones. 
BANNE.    To  ban;  to  curse;  to  banish.  (^.-iV:) 

See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  18,  143,  167,  310. 

Bannee  occurs  apparently  in  a  similar  sense 

in  the  Exmoor  Scolding,  p.  11. 
BANNER.    A  body  of  armed  men,  varying  from 

twenty  to  eighty.     See  the  State  Papers, 

ii.  46. 
BANNERELL.    A  Uttle  streamer  or  flag.    See 

Florio,  in  v.  Bandarwila  ;  Arch.  xii.  350. 
BANNERERE.    A  standard-bearer.    Weber, 
BANNERET.    A  knight  made  in  the  field  with 

the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  his 

standard,  and  making  it  a  banner. 
Thane  the  banerettez  of  Brctayne  broghte  thame 

to  tentet.     Morte  Arthur*,  MS.  Unc.  A.  L  17,  f.  78 

BANNERING.  An  annual  custom  of  perambu- 
lating the  bounds  of  a  parish,  fot  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  local  jurisdiction  and 
privileges.     Sakp, 

BANNET-HAY.    A  rick-yard.     mitg. 

BANNEY.     St.  Barnabas.    /.  Wight. 

BANNICK.    To  beat;  to  thrash.     Smsex. 

BANNIKIN.    AsmaUdrlnkmgcup. 

But  since  It  Is  resolved  otherwise,  I  pray  you  bid 
the  butler  bring  up  his  bannikiMf  and  I'll  make 
you  all  lords  like  myself. 

Account  of  Grocer^  Company ^  p.  25. 

BANNIN.  That  which  is  used  for  shutting  or 
stopping.     Somerset. 

B  ANN  IS.     A  stickleback.     Wilts. 

BANNISTERS.  A  term  which  is  supposed  to 
mean  travellers  in  distress.  It  occurs  in  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  parish  of  Chudleigh, 
CO.  Devon.    See  Carlisle  on  Charities,  p.  288. 

BANNOCK.  A  thick  round  cake  of  bread,  not 
a  loaf.  At  Worsley,  co.  Lane,  it  is  thus 
made — oatmeal  and  water  two  parts,  treacle 
one  part,  baked  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch 


thick  in  cakes  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 
Ray  explains  it,  **  an  oat-cake  kneaded  with 
water  only,  and  baked  in  the  embers."  A 
kind  of  hard  ship  biscuit  sometimes  goes 
under  this  name. 

BANNUT.  A  walnut.  West.  The  growing 
tree  is  called  a  bannut  tree,  but  the  converted 
timber  walnut.  The  term  occurs  as  early  as 
1697  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  2. 

BANNYD.     Banished.     (^.-AT.) 
Mede  and  Falseheed  assocyed  are* 

Trowthe  banned  ys,  the  biynde  may  not  se ; 
Manye  a  mon  they  make  Aille  bare, 

A  strange  compleynt  ther  ys  of  every  degr^ 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  135. 

BANQUET.  (1)  Generally  means  a  dessert  in 
the  works  of  our  early  writers.  According  to 
Gifford  the  banquet  was  usually  placed  in  a 
separate  room,  to  which  the  guests  removed 
when  they  had  dined.  This  was  called  the 
banquetting  room.  See  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii.  437;  Ford's  Works,  L  231; 
Middleton's  Works,  iiL  252 ;  Malone*s  Shake- 
speare, V.  510. 

(2)  Part  of  the  branch  of  a  horse's  bit.  See  the 
Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 

BANQUETER.    A  banker.     Huloet. 

BANRENT.    A  banneret ;  a  noble.     Gaw. 

BANRET.  Same  as  banneret,  q.  v.  According 
to  Stanihurst,  Des.  of  Ireland,  p.  39,  "  he  is 
properlie  called  a  banret^  whose  father  was  no 
carpet  knight,  but  dubbed  in  the  field  under 
the  banner  or  ensigne."  Cf.  Sir  Degrevant, 
458. 

BANSCHYN.    To  banish.    Prompt.  Part. 

BANSEL.     To  beat ;  to  punish.     Staffordsh. 

BANSTICKLE.  The  stickleback.  Huloet.  The 
term  is  still  in  use  in  Wiltshire,  pronounced 
bemticle. 

BANT.    A  string.    Lane. 

BANTAMWORK.  A  very  showy  kind  of  painted 
or  carved  work.    Ash. 

BANWORT.  A  violet.  Dunelm.  According 
to  Cooper,  bellis  is  "the  whyte  daysy,  called  of 
some  the  margarite,  in  the  North  banwoort." 
See  Bibl.  Eliot«,  ed.  1559,  in  v.  Our  first 
explanation  is  given  on  Kennett's  authority, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033.    (J.^S.  Banwyrt.) 

BANY.     Bony ;  having  large  bones.     North. 

BANYAN-DAY.  A  sea  term  for  those  days  on 
which  no  meat  is  allowed  to  the  sailors. 

BANYER,    A  standard-bearer.    (A.-N.) 

BANYNGE.  A  kind  of  bird.  "A  sparlynge 
or  a  banynge"  is  mentioned  in  MS.  Arund. 
249,  f.  90.  See  also  the  Archajologia,  xiii. 
341.  The  sparling  is  described  by  Randal 
Holme,  p.  293 ;  but  it  is  also  the  name  of  the 
smelt,  which  may  be  here  intended. 

BANZELL.    A  long  }fizy  fellow.     North. 

BAON.  The  enclosed  space  between  the  ex- 
ternal walls  arttt  the  body  of  a  fortress.  See 
the  State  Papers,  ii.  441. 

BAP.  A  piece  of  baker's  bread,  varying  from 
one  penny  to  twopence  in  value,  genejnally  in 
the  shape  of  an  elongated  rhombus,  but  some- 
times circular.    North, 
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BAPTEBffE.    Btptism. 

BAPTISM.  A  ceremony  perfonned  in  merchant 
Tessels  which  pass  the  line  for  the  first  time, 
both  upon  the  ships  and  men.  The  custom 
is  fuUy  described  in  Bailey's  Dictionary,  foL 
ed.  in  v. 

BAPTYSTE.     Baptism.     Ritson. 

BAR.  (1)  A  baron.    Bob.  Glow, 

S2)  To  shut ;  to  close.     North, 
3)  A  joke.     North. 
U)  A  horseway  up  a  hill.     Derbysh. 
(5)  To  lay  claim  or  make  choice  of;  a  term  used 
by  boys  at  play  when  they  select  a  particular 
situation  or  place. 

S6)  A  feather  in  a  hawk's  wing.    Bemers. 
7)  Bare;  naked.    North, 

(8)  A  boar.  (A.-S.) 

(9)  Bore.  (A.-S,)  Also,  to  bear,  as  in  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  4. 

(10.)  Tlirowing  or  pitching  the  bar  was  a  com* 
mon  amusement  with  our  ancestors,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  favourite  pastime  with 
Henry  VIU. 

ScarM  from  the»e  mad  folke  had  he  gone  to  farre 
At  a  strong  man  will  eaa'ly  pitch  a  itarr*, 

Draytm**  Poemtt  p.  241. 

(1 1.)  To  bar  a  die  was  a  phrase  used  amongst 
gamblers.  See  Mr.  Collier's  notes  to  the 
Ghost  of  Richard  III.,  p.  75. 

BARA-PICKLET.  Bread  made  of  fine  flour, 
leayened,  and  made  into  small  round  cakes. 
Diet.  Rust.   Cf.  Holme's  Academy,  iii.  86. 

BARATHRUM.  An  abyss.  (Lat.)  Our  poets 
frequently  apply  the  word  to  an  insatiate 
eater.  See  Shirley's  Works,  i.  390 ;  Fairholt's 
Pageants,  ii.  183. 

BARATOUR.  A  quarrelsome  person.  Cf. 
Prompt.  Parr.,  p.  23 ;  Florio,  in  y.  Imburias- 
tdne  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii  239 ;  Hardyng's  Chroni- 
cle, f.  215. 

One  was  Ewayne  fyts  Asoure, 
Another  was  Oawayne  with  honour. 
And  Kay  the  bolde  baratow. 

Sir  Pere«9al,  963. 

BARATOWS.     Contentious.     Skelton. 

BARAYNE.  Barren,  applied  to  hinds  not 
gravid.  Barayne$  used  substantively.  Gaw. 
Cf.  Morte  D' Arthur,  ii  356. 

BARA3E.    Bore  away. 

The  ryng  and  the  gloven  of  the  sexteyn  he  nom 
And  borate ;  and  this  lordynget  al  that  tothe  tolde. 
MS.  CoU.  TriH.  0*on.  5?. 

BARB.  (I)  To  shave.  See  Measure  for  Measure, 
iv.  2,  ed.  1685.  Hence,  to  mow  a  field,  as  in 
Webster's  Works,  iv.  78.  Ben  Jonson,  iv. 
19,  has  barbing  money,  for  clipping  it;  and 
according  to  Bailey,  to  barb  a  lobster  is  to 
cut  it  up. 

(2)  Florio  has  "  BarboneeOi,  the  barbes  or  little 
teates  in  the  mouth  of  some  horses." 

(3)  A  Barbary  horse.  See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec. 
ii  1. 

BARBALOT.    A  pufSn.  Hobne.     It  is  also  the 

name  of  a  fish,  the  barbel. 
BARBARYN.    The  barberry.     Prompt.  Parv. 
BARBASON.    The  suppoaed  name  of  a  ticnd, 
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mentioned  in  Merry  W.  of  Windsor,  ii.  2 ; 
Henry  V.,  ii.  1. 

BARBE.  A  hood,  or  muffler,  which  covered 
the  lower  part  of  the  face.  According  to 
Strutt,  it  was  a  piece  of  white  plaited  Unen 
and  belonged  properly  to  mourning,  being 
generally  worn  under  the  chin.  The  feathers 
under  the  beak  of  a  hawk  were  called  the 
barbe  federa^  so  that  there  may  possibly  be 
some  connexion  between  the  terms ;  and  in 
the  Dial.  Creat.  Moral,  p.  223,  mention  is 
made  of  an  animal  with  "  a  barbydde  chynne." 
In  Syr  Gawayne  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
edge  of  an  axe,  and  the  points  of  arrows  are 
called  barbel. 

BARBED.  An  epithet  formerly  applied  to  war- 
horses,  when  caparisoned  with  military  trap- 
pings and  armour.  Perhaps  the  more  correct 
form  is  barded^  q.  v. 

BARBED-CATTE.  A  warlike  engine,  described 
in  the  following  passage : 

For  to  make  a  werrely  holde,  that  men  calle  a 
barb«d  catte,  and  a  bewfray  that  shal  have  ix.  fadome 
of  lengthe  and  two  fadome  of  brede,  and  the  said 
catte  six  fadome  of  lengthe  and  two  of  brede,  thai 
be  ordeyned  all  squarre  wode  for  the  same  aboute 
foure  hondred  fadom,  a  thousand  of  horde,  xxilij. 
rolles,  and  a  grete  quantyt^  of  smalle  wode. 

Quton*4  Vegtciut,  Sig.  1.  6. 

BARBEL.  A  small  piece  of  armour  which  pro- 
tects part  of  the  bassinet. 

His  Uwhel  first  adoun  he  deth, 
Withouten  colour  his  neb  he  seth, 

Gij  of  Warwik9,  p.  160. 

BARBENY.     Same  as  RUta,  q.  v. 

BARBER.  To  shave  or  trim  the  beard.  Shak. 
The  term  barber-monger  in  King  Lear,  is  ap- 
parently applied  to  a  person  dressed  out  by  a 
barber,  a  finical  fop.  The  phrase  barber" 9 form 
feita  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators,  nor  can  we  sup- 
ply more  pertain  information.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  some  reference  to  their  double  trade  of 
barber  and  physician.  In  MS.  Sloane  776,  is 
a  medical  treatise,  **  compylyd  by  me  Charlys 
Whytte,  cittezen  and  barboure-cirurgyon  of 
London ;"  and  it  is  commonly  stated  that  the 
spiral  lines  stiU  seen  on  the  barber's  pole  re  • 
present  the  fillets  bound  round  the  arm  when 
a  person  is  bled. 

BARBICAN.  A  kind  of  watch-tower.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  advanced  work  be- 
fore the  gate  of  a  castle  or  fortified  town,  or 
any  outwork  at  a  short  distance  from  the  main 
works;  and  it  occurs  in  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
1591,  explained  by  Weber  "  a  parapet  or 
strong  high  wall,  with  turrets  to  defend  the 
gate  and  drawbridge." 

BARBLE.    The  Bible.     North. 

BABBLES.  Small  vesicular  tingling  pimples, 
such  as  are  caused  by  the  stinging  of  nettles, 
or  of  some  minute  insects.  JSoff.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  knots  in  the  month  of  a 
horse.  See  Topsell's  History  of  Foure-footed 
Beasts,  p.  363. 

BARBONES.  A  receipt  to  make  **  tarte  bar- 
bones"  is  given  in  Wyl  Bucke's  Test.  p.  33. 
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BARBORANNE.   The  barberry.    Gaw. 
BARBORERY.     A    barber's    shop.     Prompt 

Pan, 
BARBS.  (1)  Military  trappings.    Spenur. 
(2)  The  barbies.  "  Barbs  under  calTes  tongues'' 

are  mentioned  in  Maikham's  Countrey  Farme, 

p.  63. 
BARCARY.      A   sheep-cote;    a    sheep-walk. 

Bailey, 
BARCE.    A  stickleback.    Yoriik. 
BARCELETT.   A  species  of  bow.   Gaw, 
BARD.  (1)  A  trapping  for  a  horse,  generally 

the  breast-plate. 

(2)  Tough.  Rob.Gloue, 

(3)  Barred ;  fastened.   Towneley  Myti, 
BARDASH.    An  unnatural  paramour.    Florio 

has  it  as  the  translation  of  earamita. 
BAR'D-CATER-TRA.    The  name  for  a  kind  of 
filse  dice,  so  constructed  that  the  quatre  and 
troii  shall  very  seldom  come  up. 
He  hath  a  ttocke  whereon  his  living  ttayei. 
And  they  are  fullams  and  beurdqumrter-traifet. 

Rowland^  Humors  Ordinarig,  n.  d. 

BARDE.  Barred.  See  Friar  Bacon's  Prophecie, 
p.  13 ;  Brit.  BibL  IL  621. 

BARDED.  Equipped  with  military  trappings  or 
ornaments,  applied  to  horses.  See  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  45.  Bard  is  used  as  a  substan- 
tive by  the  same  writer,  Henry  IV.  f.  12,  and 
it  often  has  reference  to  horses'  armour. 

BARDELLO.  The  quilted  saddle  wherewith 
colts  are  backed.  HoweU, 

BARDOLF.  An  ancient  dish  in  cookery.  The 
manner  of  making  it  is  described  in  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  84. 

BARDOUS.  Simple  ;fooHsh.  (Lat) 

BARDS.   Strips  of  bacon  used  in  larding.  Jsh, 

BARE.  (1)  Mere.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in 
Coriolanus.  In  Syr  Gawayne,  mere,  uncondi- 
tional, and  is  also  applied  to  the  bUsts  of  a 
horn,  apparently  meaning  $hort,  or  without 
rechate.   It  is  idso  used  adverbiaUy. 

r2^  To  sham    Shak, 

(3)  Bareheaded.    JonMon, 

(4)  A  mixture  of  molten  iron  and  sand,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace.    Sahp. 

(5)  A  piece  of  wood  which  a  labourer  is  some- 
times allowed  to  carry  home.    St^ffblk, 

f 6)  A  boar.  {A,-S,)  See  Sir  Degrevant,  43. 

(7)  A  bier.  It  is  the  translation  of  Ubitina  in  a 
vocabulary  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  written 
in  Lancadiire  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

(8)  Apparently  a  piece  of  cloth.  '*  Two  baree 
of  raynes,"  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  125. 

(9)  A  place  without  grass,  made  smooth  for 
bowlmg.    Kersey, 

BAREAHOND.  To  assist.  North, 
BARE-BARLEY.  A  Staffordshire  term  thus  de- 
scribed  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  **  naked  bariey, 
whose  ear  is  shaped  like  barley,  but  its  grain 
like  wheat  without  any  husk,  which  therefore 
some  call  wheat-barley,  and  others  French- 
barley,  because  not  much  differing  from  that 
bought  in  the  shops  under  such  name." 
BARE-BUBS.  A  term  used  by  boys  to  denote 
the  unfledged  young  o€  birds.    line. 


BAREHEVEDYS.    Boars' beads. 
There  come  In  at  the  l^nte  couree,  befor  the  kyng 

selvene, 
Ber^%ev«djf  that  ware  bryghte  bumyi te  with  sylver. 
Morie  Arthurt,  MS.  Uncoln  A.  L  17.  f.  5ft. 
BAREHIDES.    A  kind  of  covering  for  carts. 
See  Arch.  xxvi.  401;  Florio,  in  v.  S^azza- 
coverta  ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  394  ; 
Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
pp.  15, 16,  37. 
BARELLE.    A  bundle. 

ThentendouTs  of  suche  a  purpose  would  rather 

hare  had  their  haraelet  on  their  baclces,  then  to  hare 

bound  them  up  in  barellu,  yet  muche  part  of  the 

common  people  were  therewith  ryght  wel  satJsfyed. 

HaUt  Kdward  V,  f  .  ^, 

BARELY.    Unconditionally ;  certainly. 

BAREN.  (1)  They  bore,  pL     Chaucer. 

(2)  To  bark.     Colet. 

BARENHOND.    To  intimate.    Somerset, 

BARE-PUMP.  A  Httle  piece  of  hollow  wood  or 
metal  to  pump  beer  or  water  out  of  a  cask. 
Kersey, 

BARES.  Those  parts  of  an  image  which  repre- 
sent the  bare  flesh. 

BARET.  (1)  Strife ;  contest.  Cf.  Manndevile's 
Travels,  p.  272 ;  Cocaygne,  27 ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
iL91.  • 

That  baret  rede  I  not  je  brewe. 
That  56  for  ever  aftir  rewe. 
Curtor  Mundi,  MS,  CoO.  THn.  CatUab.  f.  26. 

(2)  Grief;  sorrow.  Cf.GestaRomanorum,  p.  183; 
Tundale's  Visions,  p.  55. 
Mykille  barette  and  bale  to  Bretan  tchalle  bring. 

Robin's  Rommneeg,  p.  II. 

BAREYNTE.    Barrenness.    Prompt,  Parv, 

BARF.    AhilL     Yorksh, 

BARFHAME.    A  horse's  neck-coUar.   Durham 

BARFRAY.    A  tower.     Gaw. 

BARFUL.    Full  of  impediments.    Shak, 

BARGAIN.  An  indefinite  number  or  quantity 
of  anything,  not  necessarily  conveying  the  idea 
of  purchase  or  sale.  A  load  of  a  waggon  is  so 
called.  East,  In  Lincolnshire  we  have  the 
phrase,  ''It's  a  bargains,"  it's  no  conse- 
quence. 

BARGAINS.    Contention;  strife.     Chaucer, 

BARGANDER.    A  brant-goose.    Baret, 

BARGANY.    A  bargain.    Pron^t,  Parv, 

BARGARET.  A  kind  of  song  ot  ballad,  perhaps 
accompanied  with  a  dance.  Chaucer,  The 
word  barginet  seems  used  in  a  similar  sense  in 
Brit.  BibL  iii  29. 

BARGE.  A  fat  heavy  person ;  a  term  of  con- 
tempt Bxmoor,  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
has  barge,  '*  a  highway  up  a  steep  hilL"  This 
may  be  another  form  of  barf,  q.  v. 

BARGE-BOARD.  The  front  or  facing  of  a 
barge-course,  to  conceal  the  barge  couples, 
laths,  tiles,  &c. 

BARGE-COUPLE.  One  beam  framed  into  an- 
other to  strengthen  the  building. 

BARGE-COURSE.  ApartofthetUmgorthatdi. 
ing  of  a  roof,  projecting  over  the  gable. 

BARGE-DAY.    Ascension-day.    Newcastle, 

BARGET.  A  baige.  This  term  is  nsed  several 
times  by  Malory,  Morte  d' Arthur,  U.  351-2. 
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BABGH.  (1)  A  boneway  np  ^  hiU.    Norik, 

(2)  A  barrow  hog.     Ortut. 

BAROOOD.    Yeaat.     Var,  dial 

BAR6UEST.  A  frightM  goblin,  armed  with 
teeth  and  dawi,  a  suppositious  object  of  ter- 
ror in  the  North  of  England.  According  to 
Ritaon,  Fairy  Tales,  p.  58,  the  barguest,  be- 
sides its  many  other  pranks,  would  sometimes 
in  the  dead  of  night,  in  passing  through  the 
different  streets,  set  up  the  most  horrid  and 
contidooas  shrieks,  in  order  to  scare  the  poor 
girls  who  might  happen  to  be  out  of  bed.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  the  faculty  of  see- 
ing this  gobtin  was  peculiar  to  certain  indivi- 
duals, but  that  the  gift  could  be  imparted  to 
another  at  the  time  of  the  ghost's  appearance, 
by  the  mere  action  of  touching. 

BARIAN.    A  rampart.    {A.-N^ 

BARIDE.    Made  bare. 

Hyt  hauberk  brak  with  dentct  haride. 
That  men  moht  te  hys  naked  hide. 

Gup  </  Warwick^  MUtdUMtt  MS. 

BAR-IRE.    A  crow-bar.    Devon. 
BARK.  (1)  The  tartar  deposited  by  bottled  wine 
or  other  liquor  encrusting  the  bottle.    East. 

(2)  A  cylindrical  receptacle  for  candles ;  a  candle- 
box.  North,  At  first  it  was  only  a  piece  of 
hark  nailed  up  against  the  wall. 

(3)  **  Between  the  bark  and  the  wood,"  a  well- 
adjusted  bargain,  where  neithjnr  party  has  the 
advantage.    Suffolk. 

(4)  A  cough.     Var.  dial 

(5)  To  bark  a  person's  shins,  is  to  knock  the 
skin  off  the  legs  by  kicking  or  bruising  them. 
Salcp. 

BARKARY.    A  tan-house.    Jacobs. 

BARKED.  Encrusted  with  dirt  North,  Some- 
times pronounced  barkened. 

BARKEN.  The  yard  of  a  house ;  a  feum-yard. 
South. 

BARKER.  (1)  A  tanner.    Ritson, 

(2)  A  fault-finder.     HoUyhand, 

fzS  A  whetstone ;  a  rubber.    Devonth, 
4)  Ray,  in  the  preface  to  his  Collection  of  Eng- 

Ush  Words,  mentions  the  barker^  **  a  marsh 

bird  with  a  long  bill,  to  which  there  was  no 

Latine  name  added.'' 
(5)  "  Barkers  of  redd  worsted"  are  mentioned  in 

the  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  127. 
BARKFAT.    A  tanner's  vat     Chaucer. 
BARK-GALLING  is  when  trees  are  galled  by 

being  bound  to  stakes.    Bailey, 
BARKHAM.    A  horse's  collar.    North. 
BARKLED.  Baked  or  encrusted  with  dirt,  more 

particularly  applied  to  the  human  skin.  North, 

Grose  has  barkitf  dirt  hardened  on  hair. 
BARKMAN.    A  boatman.    Kersey, 
BARKSET  E.     Same  as  barsale,  q.  v. 
BARK  WATER.   Foul  water  m  which  hides  have 

been  tanned.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BARK-WAX.    Bark  occasionally  found  in  the 

body  of  a  tree,  arising  from  some  accident 

when  young.    East. 
B  ARLAY.  Apparently  a  corruption  of  the  French 

par  hi.    See  g^oss.  to  Syr  Gawayne,  in  v. 


BARLEEG.  An  ancient  dish  in  cookery,  com- 
posed of  almonds  and  rice.  See  Warner's  An- 
tiq.  Culin.  p.  83. 

BARLEP.  A  basket  for  keeping  barley  in. 
Prompt:  Parv. 

BARLET.  So  the  first  folio  reads  in  Macbeth, 
L  6,  where  modem  editors  have  substituted 
martlet.    See  the  edit  1623,  p.  134. 

BARLEY.  To  bespeak ;  to  claim.  It  is  an  ex- 
clamation  frequently  used  by  children  in  their 
games  when  they  wish  to  obtain  a  short  ex- 
emption frt>m  the  laws  of  the  amusement  in 
which  they  are  occupied.    North, 

BARLEY-BIG.  A  particular  kind  of  barley, 
mostly  cultivated  in  the  fenny  districts  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

I  have  nerer  known  any  malt  made  of  rye,  perhaps 
because  yielding  very  little  bran.  It  is  found  more  fltt 
for  bread-corn,  nor  at  that  grain  which  we  call  6ar/«ir> 
big,  yet  1  hear  that  of  late  it  is  ofte  malted  in  other 
places.  jiubre^g  Wilt$,  MS.  Soc.  Reg,  p.  304. 

BARLEY-BIRD.  The  nightingale,  which  comea 
in  the  season  of  sowing  barley.  East,  The 
green-finch  is  sometimes  so  called,  and  the 
name  is  still  more  frequently  applied  to  the 


BARLEY-BOTTLES.  Little  bundles  of  barley 
in  the  straw,  given  to  farm-horses.  This  waste- 
ful method  of  giving  feeds  of  com  was  for- 
merly in  vogue  in  Norfolk,  but  is  now  disused. 

BARLEY-BREAK.  An  ancient  rural  game,  thus 
described  by  Gifford.  It  was  played  by  six 
people,  three  of  each  sex,  who  were  coupled  by 
lot.  A  piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen,  and 
divided  into  three  compartments,  of  whidi  the 
middle  one  was  called  hell.  It  vras  the  object 
of  the  couple  condemned  to  this  division  to 
catch  the  others,  who  advanced  from  the  two 
extremities ;  in  which  case  a  change  of  situa- 
tion took  place,  and  hell  was  filled  by  the 
couple  who  were  excluded  by  pre-occi^ation 
from  the  other  places ;  in  this  "  catching," 
however,  there  was  some  difiSculty,  as,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle  couple 
were  not  to  separate  before  they  had  succeeded, 
while  the  others  might  break  hands  whenever 
they  found  themselves  hard  pressed.  When 
all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last  couple  were 
said  to  be  in  hellj  and  the  game  ended.  There 
is  a  description  of  the  game  in  a  little  tract, 
called  "  Barley-breake,  or  a  Warning  for  Wan- 
tons," 4to.  Lond.  1607.  Some  extracts  from 
it  will  be  found  in  the  Brit  BibL  L  66.  See 
also  Fk>rio,  in  v.  Pdme;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq. 
ii.  236. 

BARLEY-BREE.    Ale.    North, 

BARLEY-BUN.  A  "  barley  bunnc  gentleman" 
18,  according  to  Minsheu,  **  a  gent  (although 
rich)  yet  lives  with  barley  bread,  and  other- 
wise barely  and  hardly." 

BARLEY-CORN.    Ale  or  beer.     Var.  dial, 

BARLEY-HAILES.  The  spetrs  of  barley.  £bi(/A. 

BARLEY-MUNG.  Barley  meal,  mixed  with 
water  or  milk,  to  fatten  fowls  or  pigs.    East, 

BARLEY.PLUM.  A  kind  of  dark  purple  plum. 
West, 
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fiARLEY-SEED-BIRD.  The  yeflow  watcr-wag- 
taiL     Yorkih, 

BARLEY-SELE.  The  season  of  sowing  barley. 
Btut  The  tenn  is  found  in  the  Prompt.  Panr. 
p.  25. 

BARLICHE.    Barley. 

They  were  coostreyned  to  retceive  bartiehe  for  here 
5eret  rewarde.  MS.  Douc0  S91.  f.  16. 

BARLICHOOD.  The  state  of  being  Ul-tem- 
pered  after  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
North,  Skelton  has  barfyhood,  L 107,  though 
not,  I  think,  in  the  same  sense.  See  barly- 
haie  in  Nugae  Poet.  p.  9. 

BARLING.    AUmprey.    North. 

BARLINGS.  Firepoles.  In  Blomefield's  Nor- 
folk,  iiL  769,  mention  is  made  of  "  sixteen 
acres  and  a  rood  of  heath,  with  the  barlings, 
valued  at  19».  Id.**  Boucher  erroneously  con- 
siders it  to  be  a  dialectical  pronunciation  of 
bare  or  barren  lands.  The  term  again  occurs 
in  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  25. 

BARM.  (1)  The  lap  or  bosom.  (J.-S.) 
To  her  be  profk«th  his  service. 
And  Uyth  his  heed  upon  hir  barme. 

Gower,td.l6Sa,t  130. 

(2)  Yeast.  West.  The  term  is  found  in  Shake- 
speare,  liUy,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
other  early  writers. 

BARM  ASTER.  A  chief  officer  among  the  miners, 
who  measures  the  oar  obtained,  receives  the 
lot  and  cope,  lays  out  and  measures  meers  of 
ground  to  the  miners,  and  anpoints  barmot« 
courts.    Derbysh. 

BARME-CLOTH.  An  apron.  Chaucer.  The 
term  barm-feUys  occurs  in  a  curious  poem  in 
Retiq.  Antiq.  1.  240,  meaning  the  leathern 
aprons  worn  by  blacksmiths ;  and  barmhafres, 
garments  for  the  bosom,  in  the  same  work, 
ii.  176. 

BARMOTE.    A  bergmote.     Derbysh. 

BARMSKIN.  A  leather  apron,  generally  one 
made  of  the  skin  of  sheep.  North.  In  Lin- 
colnshire holds  the  elegant  simile, ''  as  dirty 
and  greasy  as  a  barmskm."  The  word  occurs 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  25. 

BARN.  (1)  A  chUd.  (yf.-5.)  The  word  is  com- 
mon both  as  an  archaism  and  provincialism. 
Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  England,  p.  157, 
says  *'  the  common  sort  doo  call  their  male 
cMldren  bames  here  in  England,  especiallie  in 
the  North  countrie,  where  that  word  is  yet  ac- 
customablie  in  use ;  and  it  is  also  growne  into 
a  proverbe  in  the  South,  when  anie  man  sus- 
tdneth  a  great  hinderance,  to  saie,  I  am  beg- 
gered  and  all  my  bames." 
A  man. 

To  lay  up  in  a  bam.  East.  Shakespeare 
\ueB  the  word  in  this  sense  in  the  Rape  of  Ln- 
crece,  xx.  155. 

(4)  A  gamer.     Wtckliffe. 

(5)  Going.     Yorksh. 

BARNABAS.    A  kind  of  thistle,  mentioned  by 

Florio,  in  y.  Cakatrippa. 
BARNABEE.    The  lady-bird.     Suffolk. 
BARNABY-BRIGHT.    The  provincial  name  for 

St.  Barnabas'  day,  June  11th,  which  has  been 


celebrated  in  proverbs  and  iiunery*Thymet 
under  this  name. 
BARNACLES.  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
this  species  of  shell-fish,  which  is  found  ob 
timber  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  be- 
came, when  broken  off,  a  kind  of  geese.  These 
geese  are  called  bamacles  by  many  of  our  old 
writers.  The  term  is  also  often  applied  to  spec- 
tacles. 
BARNAGE.  The  baronage.  {Pr.)  See  Chion. 
Vilodun.  p.  31 ;  Gij  of  Warwicke,  p.  2tt5 ; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1258. 

The  king  com  with  his  homage. 
And  touiies  brent  in  grete  rage. 

Arthiiur  and  Merlin,  p.  90. 

BARNDE.     Burnt.    Rob.  Glouc. 
BARN-DOOR-SAVAGE.   A  clodhopper.   Salop. 
BARNE.  (1)  A  kind  of  flower,  mentioned  in 

Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
(2)  A  baron.    See  Const.  Freemas.  p.  14  ;  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  139 ;  Sir  Degrevant,  1844 ;  Thom- 
ton  Rom.  p.  260. 
EARNED.     Qosed ;  shut  up.     Oxon. 
BARNEHED.    ChUdhood. 

Alto  mene  cbaunges  thurghe  dyverse  ages;  for 
bamehed  rejoyse  It  in  sympilnesse,  jouthehede  In  pre* 
sumptuosnes,  and  grete  elde  In  stabilncti. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  I,  17,  f.  36. 
Thar  sal  50  And  sumkyn  dedis. 
That  Jhesus  did  In  hys  bam-hedie. 

MS.  cat.  Fe*pa».  A. 111.  f.  I. 

BARNE  KIN.    The  outermost  ward  of  a  castle, 
within  which  the  bams,  stables,  cow-houses, 
\c.  were  placed.  Hall  spells  it  bamkyn^  Henry 
VIII.  f.  101 ;  and  the  unusual  form  bamekyuch 
occurs  in  Sir  Degrevant,  375. 
BARNE-LAYKAYNES.    ChUdren'a  playthings. 
In  that  also  that  tliou  sent  ut  a  hande-balle  and 
other  bame-ta^kaynest  thou  prophicyed  ri5te,  and  hi- 
takend  blfore  thyngex  that  we  trowe  thurghe  Goddes 
heipe  salle  falle  untllle  us.    MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  8. 
BARN  GUN.     An  eruption  on  the  skin.   Devon, 
BARNISH.  (1)  Childish.     North. 
(2)  To  increase  in  strength  or  vigotir ;  to  fatten ; 
look  mddy  and  sleek.    The  word  is  in  con- 
stant use  in  the  Southern  and  Western  coun- 
ties, and  is  also  an  archaism.   "  Bamish  you,'' 
an  imprecation  found  in  the  Devonshire  dialect. 
BARN-MOUSE.   A  bat.  "  Bit  by  a  bam-mouse," 

a  common  phrase  for  being  tipsy. 
BARN-SCOOP.      A  wooden   shovel   used    in 

bams.     Var.  dial. 
BARN-TEME.  (1)  A  brood  of  cMldren.     See 
Towneley  Myst.  pp.  46,  212;  Chester  Plays, 
ii.  53. 

He  and  his  eldest  brother  Seem, 
Blessedest  of  that  bameteem. 

Curaor  Mundi,  MS.  Col.  T>in.  Cantab.  1. 13. 

The  flrste  ther  of  this  foule  bame  tyme  highte 

Envye,  the  tother  hlghte  Pride,  the  thirde  highte 

Oruchyng*.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  27B. 

(2)  A  chUd. 

His  dame  nowe  maye  dreame 
For  her  owine  bame-teame.  Chester IHa^,  ii.  Al. 
BARNWORT.   See  Batucort. 
BARNYARD.    A  straw-yard.    East. 
BARN- YOU.    An  imprecation.  Devon. 
BARNYSKYN.    A  leather  apron.  Pr.  Part. 
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BABON.  (1)  Sometime*  used  for  bmm,  a  child, 
as  in  Co¥.  Myst.  p.  182 ;  Chester  Plays,  L 192. 

(2)  The  back  part  cHf  a  cow.    For.  tUoL 

BARONADY.  Tlie  dignity  of  a  baron. 

BARONAGE.  An  assembly  of  barons.  The  same 
wiUi  imna^,  q.  t. 

BARONER.  Aharon. 

BAROWB.  An  ancient  vehicle,  whence  perhiq^ 
the  modem  term  bitrrow  is  deriyed.  It  is 
tFsnalated  by  cemoveetonmm  in  the  Prompt 
Parf.p.25. 

BARB.  (1)  To  choose ;  to  debar.   Sakp. 

(2)  Part  of  a  stag's  horn,  mentioned  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Howell,  sect.  3. 

(3)  The  gate  of  a  dty. 
BARRA.  A  gelt  pig.  Exmoor, 
BARRACAN.   A  sort  of  stuff.  MUge. 
BARRA.HORSE.    A  Barbary  horse.    See  the 

Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  204. 
BARRATINO.  Quarrelling.    See  the  2d  Part  of 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  ii  4. 
BARRE.  (1)  The  ornament  of  a  girdle.    See 
Prompt.  Par?,  p.  24 ;  Notes  to  Chiwoer,  p.  150. 
FkMrio  mentions  the  horret  of  a  helmet,  in  v. 
Forehitte. 
(2)  To  more  violently. 

In  myddlt  th«  stitne  when  that  tbay  wire, 
TiM  wawet  with  wynd«  by5ane  to  barre. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  1S5. 

BARRED,  striped.  Shiriey,  iL  380,  speaks  of  a 

"  barr'd  gown,"  and  the  term  occurs  also  in  Syr 

Gawayne.   Drayton  has  barred  for  barbed,  ap. 

plied  to  horses. 
BARRBINE.   Barren.    Chaucer, 
BARREL.    A  bucket.     Elyot  mentions  *'the 

barrel  of  a  well,"  in  t.  Sueula.   florio,  in  t. 

Doga,  mentions  barrel-boards,  boards  of  which 

barrels  are  made. 
BARREL-FEVER.  Aviolent  sickness  occasioned 

bj  intemperance.    North, 
BARREN.  (1)  A  hind  not  gravid.    In  Sussex,  a 

barren  cow  or  ewe  is  so  called. 

!2)  A  company  of  mules.   Bemers, 
3}  The  vagina  of  an  animaL  lAne. 

(4)  Stujnd;  ignorant.    Shak. 
BARRENER.  A  barren  cow  or  ewe.  South, 
BARREN-IVT.   Creeping  ivy.  Bailey. 
BARREN-SPRINGS.  Springs  impregnated  with 

minend,  and  considered  usurious  to  the  land. 

BARRBSSE.  A  bar;  a  gate.  Ct  Plumpton 
Coirespondenoe,  p.  142. 

At  th«  barretM  he  habade. 
And  bawndonly  downe  lyghte. 

MS,  Umeoin  A.  L  17,  f.  131. 

BARRICOAT.    AchOd'scoat.    Northumb, 

HARRIS.    Fit;  convenient.    Durham. 

BARRIER.    The  paling  in  a  tournament. 

BARRIERS.  To  fight  at  barriers,  to  fight  withm 
lifts.  This  kind  of  contest  is  sometimes  called 
simply  barrien.  See  Cunningham's  Revels 
Accounts,  p.  X. ;  Florio,  in  v.  Bagorddre. 

BARRIHAM.    A  horse's  collar.    North, 

BABRIKET.  A  small  firkin.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Barrot,  JFiOette.  The  term  barrilet 
teems  used  in  the  same  sense.    It  occurs  in 


Florio,  in  v.  BariUtto,  BotdUo;  Cotgrave,  i;i 
V.  Hambour, 

BARRING.    Except.     Var,  dial. 

BARRING-OUT.  An  ancient  custom  at  schools, 
said  to  be  still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the 
North  of  England,  when  the  boys,  a  few  days 
before  the  holidays,  barricade  the  school-room 
from  the  master,  and  stipulate  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  next  half  year.  According  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  Addison,  in  1683,  was  the  leader 
in  an  affair  of  this  kind  at  Litchfield. 

BARRO.  A  borough.  **  BetUem  that  barro." 
See  the  Chester  Plays,  i  179. 

BARROW.  (1)  A  hillock;  an  ancient  tumul 
lus.  It  would  appear  from  Lambarde,  Peram- 
bulation of  Kent,  1596,  p.  435,  that  the  term 
in  his  time  was  peculiar  to  the  West  of 
England.  Cf^  Elyot's  Dictionarie,  in  v.  Gru- 
mu9,  Tumuhu.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
gives  it  as  a  Durham  word  for  a  grove. 

(2^  A  child's  flannel  dout.     Somereet, 

hS  A  way  up  a  hilL   North, 

(4)  At  Nantwich  and  Droitwich,  the  conical 
baskets  wherein  they  put  the  salt  to  let  the 
water  drain  from  it  are  called  barrows.  A 
barrow  contained  about  six  pecks.  Ketwett, 
MS.  Lantd.  1033. 

(5)  A  castrated  boar. 

With  brcites  of  barowu  that  bryghte  ware  to  tcbewe. 
Mort§  Arthur;  MS.  Uneotn  A.  1  17»  f.  &5. 

BARRS.   The  upper  parts  of  the  gums  of  a 

horse.   Dict.Ruet. 
BARRY.  To  thrash  com.  Northumb. 
BARRYD.      Paled  round,  in  preparation  for  a 
tournament. 

And  fythen  to  the  felde  they  farde. 
The  place  was  barryd  and  dyghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  88,  f.  79u 

BARS.    The  game  of  prisoner's-base. 

Went  he  on  a  day  to  plawe, 

Af  children  don  atte  bar*. 

Legmd  tifPvf  Qr^gory,  pw  Sft. 
BARSALE.    The  time  of  stripping  bark.  Eaxt. 
BARSE.  A  perch.    Westmor, 
BARSH.    Shelter.    Kermeti, 
BARSLETYS.    Hounds. 

Ther  come  barownce  to  that  hay  with  baeattp*  bolde. 
MS.  Dauee  90»,  t.  34. 

BARSON.    A  horse's  collar.    Yorksh. 

BARST.  Burst ;  broke.  Lane.  The  word  oc- 
curs  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  other  early 
writers. 

BARTE.    To  beat  with  the  fists.     Warw. 

BARTH.  A  shelter  for  catae.  Ea»t.  Ray  and 
Pegge  explain  it,  **  a  warm  place  or  pasture 
for  calves  or  lambs,"  and  add  that  it  is  used 
in  the  South  in  this  sense..  See  also  Tusser's 
Husbandry,  p.  92.  Barthleag,  houseless,  oc- 
curs in  the  Devonshire  dislect. 

BARTHOLOMEW-PIG.  Roasted  pigs  were  for- 
merly among  the  chief  attractions  of  Bartho- 
lomew Fair ;  they  were  sold  piping  hot,  in 
booths  and  stalls,  and  ostentatiously  displayed 
to  excite  the  appetite  of  passengers.  Hence 
a  Bartholomew-pig  became  a  common  subject 
of  allusion.    Naree. 
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BARTHU-DAT?.   St.  Bartholomew's  day.^ 

BARTIZAN.  The  small  overhanging  tmnfets 
which  project  from  the  angles  on  the  top  of 
a  tower,  or  from  the  parapet  or  other  parts  of 
a  hnilding.     Oxf,  Olott,  Arch. 

BARTLE.  (1)  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  "  at  nine-pins  or  ten-hanea  they  have 
one  larger  hone  set  ahont  a  yard  hefore  the 
rest  caU'd  the  hartle,  and  to  knock  down  the 
bm-tle  giTes  for  five  in  the  game."     Wettmor, 

(2)  St.  Bartholomew.    N^h, 

BARTON.  The  demesne  hmds  of  a  manor ;  the 
manor-honse  itself;  and  sometimes,  the  out- 
houses and  yards.  Miege  says  "*  a  coop  for 
poultry,"  and  Cooper  translates  e6hor$,  "  a 
h€a-t<m  or  place  inclosed  wherin  all  kinde  of 
pultrie  was  kept."    In  the  Unton  Inventories, 

L9,  pigs  are  mentioned  aa  being  kept  in  a 
rton. 
BARTRAM.    The  pdlitory. 
BARTYNIT.    Struck ;  battered.    Qaw,    Sharp, 
in  his  MS.  Warwickshire  glossary,  has  barte, 
to  beat  with  the  fists,  which  may  be  connected 
with  this  term. 
BARU.    A  gelt  boar.    In  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  207,  a 
giant  is  described  as  running  a  spit  through  a 
'<  vatte  bam"  for  his  meaL 
BAR-UP.    To  shut  up.    Kennett. 
BARVEL.    A  short  leathern  apron  worn  by 

washerwomen ;  a  slabbering  bib.    Kent, 
BARVOT.    Bare-foot.    Rob.  Glouc, 
BARW.    Protected.    {A.-S,) 
BARWAY.    The  passage  into  a  field  composed 
of  bars  or  rails  made  to  take  out  of  the  posts. 
BARYS.    TheberyL 

Hlr  garthb  of  nobuUe  fOke  thei  were, 
Hir  bocuU  thei  were  of  boiy*  stone. 

ATS.  Cantab.  Ff.  T.  48. 
BAS.    To  kiss.    SkeUm, 
BASAM.    The  red  heath  broom.    Dewm, 
BASCHED.    Abashed ;  put  down. 

Sithe  the  bore  was  beten  and  batehad  no  mor. 
But  the  hurt  that  he  had  hele  fhuld  thor. 

Roland,  MS.  Lansd.  888.  t.  985. 

BASCLES.    A  kind  of  robbers  or  highwaymen 

so  called.    See  the  Gloss,  to  Langtoft,  and  the 

Chronicle,  p.  242. 
BASCON.    A  kind  of  hice,  consisting  of  five 

bows.    See  Strutt's  Dress  and  Habits,  iL  98. 
BASCONUS.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery.    The 

manner  of  making  it  is  described  in  MS.  Sloane 

1201,  f.  68. 
BASE.  (1)  To  sing  or  play  the  baee  part  in 

music    Shall. 

(2)  Baret  has  <*  a  baee,  or  prop,  a  shore  or  pyle 
to  underset  with." 

(3)  Low.  Harrison  speaks  of  the  "  bate  Wence- 
Und,"  in  his  Description  of  Britaine,"  p.  74. 

(4)  The  game  of  prisoner's-bars,  a  particular  ac- 
count of  which  is  given  by  Starutt,  p.  78.  See 
also  Cotton's  Works,  1734,  p.  80 ;  Harring- 
ton's Nug«  Antiquae,  ii.  261.  To  "bid  a  base," 
means  to  run  fast,  challenging  another  to 

pursue.  ,,  , 

Doe  but  sund  here,  T'le  run  a  little  coune 
At  boM,  or  barley-breake.  or  some  such  toye. 

Tragvd^  cf  Huffman,  1631. 


(5)  Matting.    Eaet. 

(6)  A  perch.     Osmb. 

(7)  The  drapery  thrown  over  a  horse,  and  some- 
times drawn  tight  over  tiie  armour  which  he 
wore.     Meyrick. 

(8)  A  small  piece  of  ordnance.  B0«t«yt  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Arch.  vL  216.  It  occurs  in 
Galfrido  and  Bernardo,  1570,  and  Arch.  xiii. 
177,  "  boats  shall  be  so  well  appointed  with 
baeeee,  and  other  shot  besides." 

BASE-BALL.    A  country  game  mentioned  in 

Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238. 
BASEBROOM.    The  herb  woodwax.    Florio. 
BASE-COURT.    The  first  or  outer  court  of  a 

castle  or  large  mansion. 

M7  lordf  in  the  ha»a-eourt  he  doth  attend 

To  ipeak  with  you ;  may't  please  you  to  come  down  ? 
Jtiehard  11.  ili.  S. 

BASE-DANCE.  A  grave,  sober,  and  solemn 
mode  of  dancing,  something,  it  is  probable,  in 
the  minuet  style ;  and  so  called,  perhaps,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  vaulting  kind  of  dances, 
in  which  tibere  was  a  greater  display  of  agility. 
Boucher,  An  old  dance,  called  basekma,  is 
mentioned  in  MS.  Sloane  3501,  t  2. 

BASEL.  A  coin  abolished  by  Henry  IL  in  1158. 
Blount's  Glossographia,  p.  78. 

BASELARD.    See  Baslard. 

BASELER.  A  person  who  takes  care  of  neat 
cattle.    North. 

BASEN.    Extended.    Speneer. 

BASE-RING.  The  ring  of  a  cannon  next  be- 
hind the  touch-hole. 

BASES.  Defined  by  Nares  to  be,  "  a  kind  of 
embroidered  mantle  which  hung  down  from 
the  middle  to  about  the  knees  or  lower,  worn 
by  knights  on  horseback."  "Writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  seem  occasionally  to  ap- 
ply the  term  to  any  kind  of  skirts,  and  some- 
times even  to  the  hose.  See  Donee's  Illustra- 
tions, iL  126 ;  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  4 ;  Dyce's 
Remarks,  p.  263 ;  StruU,  iL  243. 

BASE-SON.    A  bastard. 

BASE-TABLE.  A  projecting  moulding  or  band 
of  mouldings  near  the  bottom  of  a  walL  Oxf, 
Gloee,  Arch, 

BASH.  (1)  The  mass  of  the  roots  of  a  tree 
before  they  separate ;  the  front  of  a  bull's  or 
pig's  head,    Herefordth, 

(2)  To  beat  fruit  down  from  the  trees  with  a 
pole.    Bede, 

(3)  TobebashfuL  See  an  instance  of  this  verb 
in  Euphues  Golden  Legade,  ap.  Collier's 
Shak.  lib.  p.  82. 

BASHMENT.    Abashment 

And  as  I  etode  In  thie  bathmtnt,  I  remembred  yovr 
incomparable  deroeneie,  the  whiche,  as  1  hare  my- 
lelfe  sometyme  leue,  moste  graciously  acoepteth  the 
sklender  giftes  of  small  value  which  your  highnes 
perceived  wereofAred  with  great  and  lovinge  affcction. 
Gaunt,  ed.  1584,  ded. 

BASHRONE.    A  kettle.     Taylor. 

BASHY.    FatjswoUen.    North, 

BASIL.  When  the  edge  of  a  johicr's  tool  is 
ground  away  to  an  angle,  it  is  called  a  basil. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lantd,  1033. 
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BASmSZ.    A  tow  bow.    Decitr. 

BASIL-HAMPEBS.  A  penon  who,  being  short 
of  staturt,  takes  shcnrt  steps,  and  does  not 
proceed  very  quickly ;  a  gill  whose  dothes  fall 
scwkwanUy  about  her  feet.    Line, 

BASILIARD.    A  baslard,  q.  ▼.    Stowe. 

BASIUCOK.    A  basilisk.    Chtnteer. 

BASILINDA.  The  play  called  Questions  and 
Gominands ;  the  choosing  of  King  and  Queen, 
as  on  Twelfth  Night    PkUlyu. 

BASILISCO.  A  braggadoda  character  in  an 
old  play  called  *<  Soliman  and  Perseda,'*  so 
popi^  that  his  name  became  proverbiaL  See 
Douce's  Illustrations,  L  401 ;  King  John,  i  1. 
Florio  has  bwUteo,  for  batiliikf  a  species  of 
ordnance,  in  ▼.  Bavatiuo, 

BASILISK.  A  kind  of  cannon,  not  necessarily 
"  small,''  as  stated  in  Middleton's  Woriu, 
iiL  214,  for  Coryat  mentions  that  he  saw  in 
tiie  citadel  of  Milan  "  an  exceeding  huge  ba- 
ailiske,  iddch  was  so  great,  that  it  would 
easily  contayne  the  body  of  a  very  corpulent 
man;''  and  Harrison,  in  his  Description  of 
Eng^d,  p.  198,  includes  the  basilisk  in  ''  the 
names  of  our  greatest  ordinance."  A  minute 
account  of  the  shot  required  for  it  is  contained 
in  the  same  work,  p.  199. 

BASINBT.    The  herb  crowfoot. 

BASING.    The  rind  of  cheese.    St^ff, 

BASK.    Sharp,  hard,  add.     Wettmor. 

BASKEFYSYKB.  Fututio.  See  a  curious  pas- 
sage in  the  Cokwolds  Dannce,  116. 

BASKET.  An  exclamation  frequently  made  use 
of  in  cockpits,  where  persons,  unable  to  pay 
their  lodngs,  are  adjudged  to  be  put  into  a 
basket  suspended  over  the  pit,  there  to  re- 
main tin  the  sport  is  conduded.     Gro9€, 

BASKET-SWORD.  A  sword  with  a  hilt  formed 
to  protect  ^  hand  from  injury. 

Sword  batn  anB«?     HMt  a  1mm  eompsDion. 
Alas,  I  have  kaowne  you  btu*  a  6MXr«/-M9ortf . 

Worlnfor  OrtUrt,  1615. 

BASKING.  (1)  A  sound  thrashmg.    Edit 

(2)  A  drraching  in  a  shower.    Eoft. 

BASLARD.  A  long  dagger,  generally  worn 
snspended  from  the  ghrdle.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered proper  for  priests  to  wear  this  wea- 
pon, and  a  curious  poem  in  MS.  Greaves  57, 
cautions  than  against  doing  so ;  but  stiU  the 
practice  was  not  uncommon,  as  appears  from 
Audda/s  Poems,  p.  16.  Hall,  Henry  YI. 
1 101,  mentions  '*  a  southeme  byl  to  conter- 
Tayle  a  nortluren  btulard"  so  that  perhaps  in 
his  time  tiie  weapon  was  more  generally  used 
In  the  North  of  England.  In  1403  it  was 
ordahied  that  no  person  should  use  a  baslard, 
decorated  with  silver,  unless  he  be  possessed 
of  the  yearly  income  of  20^  It  is  spdt 
batilred  in  some  of  the  old  dictionaries. 

BASNET.  (1)  A  cap.    Skeiton. 

(2)  Sameas  tofm«/,  q.v. 

BASON.    A  badger.     Coigrwe. 

BASONING-fURNACB.  A  frimaoe  used  in 
the  manvftcture  of  ha}s.    Hokm, 

BASS.  (1)  Akindofpervh. 


(2)  To  kiss.    Mwrt. 

(3)  A  church  hassock.  North.  According  to 
Kennett,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  *'  a  collar 
for  cart-horses  made  of  flags."  In  Cumber- 
land  the  vnurd  is  applied  generally  to  dried 
rushes. 

^4^  The  inner  rind  of  a  tree.    North. 

(5 )  A  slaty  piece  of  coaL    Salop. 

(6)  A  twopenny  loaf.    North. 

(7)  A  thing  to  wind  about  grafted  trees  before 
they  be  dayed,  and  after.    Holmo. 

BASSA.    A  bashaw.   Marlowe.    We  have  ^ot- 
$ado  in  the  Archseologia,  xxviiL  104;  and 
baamte,  Hall,  Henry  YIIL 1 192. 
BASSAM.    Heath.    Dopom. 
BASSCHE.    To  be  ashamed.    Cf.  Sharp's  Ck>v. 
Myst.  p.  103 ;  Moite  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln  A. 
L 17,  1 76. 
BASSE.  (1)  A  kiss.    Also  a  verb,  as  in  Anc. 
Poet  Tracts,  p.  2A. 

Thtn  of  my  moath  oona  Ukt  a  bti§. 
Fore  Oder  foodei  have  I  none. 

MS.  Rawt.  C.  Ste. 
(2'S  A  hollow  pUce.    HoOyhand. 

(3)  Apparently  a  term  for  '<  the  elder  swine." 
See  Topsdl's  Foure  Footed  Beasts,  p.  661. 

(4)  To  be  ornamented  vrith  bases,  q.  v.  Hall, 
Henry  YIIL  f.  50,  mentions  "  howe  the  Duke 
of  Borbones  bende  waa  apparelled  and  boised 
in  tawny  vdvet." 

BASSELL.    **  Bassell  lether"  is  mentioned  in 

the  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  399. 
BASSENET.  A  light  hehnet  worn  sometimes 
vrith  a  moveable  front.  They  were  often 
very  magnificently  adorned.  Cf.  Strutt,  ii. 
60 ;  Brit.  BibL  i.  146 ;  Percy's  Reliqnes,  p.  3 , 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  2234;  Hall,  Henry  YIII. 
f.  235. 

Hys  ventayle  and  byt  hmnnatt, 
Hyt  bdme  on  hys  bedd  lett. 

MB,  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.88. 
On  bit  baewett  tluy  bttt, 
Thay  bryned  it  in  twa. 

M8.  Lhuioin  A.  1. 17.  f.  187. 

BASSET.  (1)  An  earth-dog.    Markham. 

(2)  A  mineral  term  where  the  strata  rise  upwards. 
Derbyth.  The  direction  is  termed  bas$et-endf 
or  basmtrng,  as  Kennett  has  it,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033. 

BASSETT.  A  game  at  cards,  said  to  have  been 
invented  at  Yenice.  It  was  a  fsshionable  game 
here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Bedford,  Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage 
Plays,  1706,  p.  127,  mentions  a  drama  on  the 
subject. 

BASSETNTS.    Basons.    Tundale,  p.  54. 

BASSINATE.  A  kmd  of  fish,  <'  like  unto  men 
in  shape,"  mentioned  in  HoUnshed,  Hist 
Scotland,  p.  139.  See  also  Jamieson,  supp. 
in  V.  Baitinat, 

BASSING.    Kissing.    Baret. 

HASSOCK,    Ahassodc    BaiUy. 

BAST.  (1)  Matting;  straw.  North.  « Baste 
or  straw  hattes"  are  mentioned  in  the  Rates, 
1545,  Brit  BibL  iL  399.  Cf.  Harrison's 
Description  of  Britaine,  p.  3. 
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(2)  Boast 

Sir  Oil  wyd,  thui  thou  it  hast 
Than  malM  thcrof  thi  btut. 

Op  t^  WmnoOf,  p.  8B5. 

(3)Abaitard.  See  ElHs'i  Met  Rom.,  ed.  1811, 
L  301 ;  Rob.  Glouc  p.  425 ;  Uttenon's  Pop. 
Poet  a.  67. 


(4)  Assured. 

(5)  To  pack    . 
BASTA.    Properly  an  Italian  word,  dginifying 


(5)  To  pack  up.    Vorih, 


it  u  enough,  or  let  it  nsffice,  but  not  nncommon 
in  the  works  of  onr  ancient  dramatists. 
Nttre9. 

BASTARD.  (1)  A  kind  of  sweet  Spanish  wine, 
of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  white  and 
brown.  Ritson  calls  it  a  wine  of  Corsica.  It 
^tproached  the  muscadel  wine  in  flavour,  and 
was  perhaps  made  firom  a  hattard  species  of 
muscadine  grape;  but  the  term,  in  more 
ancient  times,  seems  to  have  been  ^tplied  to 
all  mixed  and  sweetened  wines.  See  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  ii.  427 ;  Robin  Goodfellow, 
p.  7 ;  Harrison's  Desc  of  England,  p.  222 ; 
Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  757 ;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  473. 

(2V<  Basterdwier"  is  mentioned  in  Cunningham's 
Revels'  Account,  p.  180.  The  term  was  ap- 
plied to  different  kinds  of  several  articles. 
Bastard  cloths,  Strutt,  iL  94 ;  Bastard  sword, 
Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  2. 

(3)  A  gelding.    Pegge. 

(4)  To  render  illegitimate.  Hall  has  this  verb, 
Richard  III.  f.  32.  The  term  bastard  is  still 
a  term  of  reproach  for  a  worthless  or  mis- 
chievous boy. 

BASTAT.    A  bat.    North. 
BASTE.  (1)  To  mark  sheep.    North, 
(2\  To  sew  slightly. 

(3)  A  blow.  North.  Also  a  verb,  to  beat 
Strutt  mentions  a  game  called  Baste  the  Bear, 
p.  387. 

(4)  Bastardy. 

Thii  roan  was  lonne  to  Jhon  of  Oaunte,  Dulce  of 
Lancaster,  dl*e«nded  on  an  honorable  lignage,  but 
boma  in  hatttt  more  noble  of  bloud  then  notaUe  in 
leamyng.— H"{/,  Henry  VI.  f.70. 

(5)  A  rope.  {A,S,) 

Bot  56  lalle  take  a  ttalworthe  hatie. 
And  bynde  my  handes  byhynd  me  faste. 

M8,  Uneoln  A.  L  17*  f.  1S7. 

BASTELER.  A  person  who  bastes  meat  In 
the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  Hey- 
biidge,  1532,  is  the  following  entry :  **  Item 
to  the  basteler,  id," 

BASTEL-ROVES.  Turreted  or  castellated  rooft. 
So  explained  in  Glossary  to  Syr  Gawayne,  in 
V.    See,  however,  Boucher,  in  v.  Bastelie, 

BASTER.    A  heavy  blow.    North, 

BASTERLT-OULLION.  A  bastard's  bastard. 
Lane.    [Fr.  Comllon.] 

BASTIAN.     St  Sebastian. 

BASTICK.    A  basket     fTett. 

BASTILE.  A  temporary  wooden  tower,  used 
formerly  in  militanr  and  naval  warfare.  Some- 
times the  term  is  applied  to  any  tower  or  for- 
tiflcation. 


They  hadde  also  touret  of  tymber  goyng  on  whelea, 
that  we  dcpcn  botHUt,  or  tomer  caatell. 

Veg^du;  M8.  Douee  991,  f.  48. 

He  gerte  make  a  grata  6M<el2«of  tree,  and  sett  it 

apone  achippea  in  the  aee,  evene  forgaynca  tlie  ceti, 

•o  that  ther  myghte  no  tchippes  eome  nera  the  ba> 

vene.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  t.  A. 

And  in  thi  bait0t  fulle  of  bliaAilnesw, 

In  luati  age  than  ichalle  the  wel  betide. 

Bo0Hu»,  MS.  Soe.  AnHq.  134,  f.  894. 

BASTING.  Bourne,  in  his  Inventions  or  De- 
vises, 1578,  speaking  of  "  ordinance  of  leade," 
mentions  **  the  batting  thereof,  that  is  to  say, 
to  put  in  the  more  substance  of  the  met- 
taU." 

BASTON.  (1)  A  cudgcL  (J.-N) 

(2)  A  peculiar  species  of  verse  so  called.  A  spe- 
cimen of  it  is  printed  in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL 
174.  See  also  the  same  work,  iL  8 ;  Langtoft, 
pref.  p.  99. 

(3)  A  servant  of  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  the  king's  courts,  with  a 
red  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  cus- 
tody sudi  persons  as  were  committed  by  the 
court. 

(4)  A  kind  of  lace,  the  manu£u;ture  of  which  is 
detailed  in  MS.  HarL  2320,  quoted  by  Steven- 
son.   See  Boicon. 

BASTONE.    A  bastinado.    Marlowe. 
BAT.  (1)  A  stick;  a  dub ;  acudgeL  North.  In 
Herefordshire  a  wooden  tool  used  for  breaking 
dods  of  earth  is  so  called.    See  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  x.  237;  Utterson's  Pop.  Poet 
L  110  ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  78,  5832  ;  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  254 ;  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  75. 
He  nemeth  b  bat  and  forth  a  goth, 
Swithe  iori  and  wel  wroth. 

Bevei  of  Hamtoun,  p.  17* 

(2)  A  blow;  a  stroke.    North.    Sometimes  a 
verb,  to  strike  or  beat ;  to  beat  cotton. 
That  xal  be  asayd  be  this  batto  I 
What,  thou  Jhesui  ?  ho  laff  the  that  ? 

Coventry  Mytteriet,  p.  296. 

3)  Debate.    Cov.  Myst. 
\4S  To  wink.    Derby$h. 

5)  The  straw  of  two  wheat  sheaves  tied  to- 
gether.    Yorkth. 

6)  SUte ;  condition.    North. 

7)  Speed.    lAnc. 

|8)  A  leaping-poat    Somereet. 

|9)  A  low-laced  boot    Somereet. 
10)  The  root  end  of  a  tree  after  it  has  been 
thrown.    Somertet, 

Ql^  A  spade  at  cards.    Somenet. 

(12)  At  Wednesbury,  in  Staffordshire,  the  last 
parting  that  lies  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  coal  is  called  a  bat.  Kerniett,  MS.  Lan$d. 
1033. 

RATABLE.  (1)  Fertile  m  nutrition,  applied  to 
land.  Harrison  frequently  uses  the  word.  De- 
scription of  England,  pp.  37,  40,  109,  223. 

(2)  Certain  land  between  England  and  Soot- 
land  was  formerly  called  the  batable  ground, 
**  landes  dependyng  in  variance  betwene  the 
reahnes."    See  Hal  Edward  IV.  f.  56. 

BATAILED.  Embat^ed.  (J.-NJ)  See  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  4162. 
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I  w  csttcli,  I  tt  dM  high  towrct. 
Walks  of  itoiM  cfcttyd  and  bata^lhd. 

MS,  Camtab,  Ff.  i.  6*  f.  13. 

BATAILOUS.    Ready  for  battle.    Chmteer. 

BATAILS.    Proyisiont. 

BATATWYNG.    Embattling.    This  form  occun 

in  the  Forme  of  Ciny,  p.  85. 
BATALE.    To  join  in  battle. 
BATALLE.    An  army. 

Than  thir  twa  htOtUUM  mett  tamenc,  and  faughte 
togedir,  and  thare  was  Sampsooe  slaene. 

MS.  Unnln  A.  I.  17,  f.  5. 

BATAND.    Going  has^y.    Langtoft. 
BATANT.  The  piece  of  wood  that  runs  all  along 
npon  the  edge  of  a  lockside  of  a  door,  gate,  or 
window.     Cotgrave, 
BATARDIER.    A  nursery  for  trees.  {Fr.) 
BATAUNTLICHE.  Hastily.  (^.-iST.)   See  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  286. 
BATAYLYNGE.    A  battlement. 

Hoir  this  temple  with  his  walUs  wyde. 
With  hiscitstes  and  bofay^^  ryalle. 

l^guU,  MS,  Soe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  15. 

BATCH.  (1)  Properly  a  quantity  of  bread  baked 
at  once,  but  generally  applied  to  a  bout  or  lot 
of  anything.  It  also  implies  the  whole  of  the 
wheat  flour  which  is  used  for  making  common 
household  bread,  alter  the  bran  alone  has  been 
separated  fixmi  it.  Coarse  flour  is  sometimes 
called  bmtch  flour. 

(2)  A  kind  of  hound.     North. 

(3)  An  open  space  by  the  road-side;  a  sand- 
bwik,  or  patch  of  ^und  lying  near  a  river ; 
a  mound.     Wett, 

BATE.  (1)  Contention;  debate;  conflict.  Cf. 
Chron.  ^odun.  p.  83;  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  8 ; 
Acolastus,  1540 ;  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

(2)  Toabate;todmiini8h.    North, 

Whereof  his  luste  began  to  batt. 
And  that  was  lore  is  thanoe  hate. 

aawer»  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.66. 
Hjt  cowntynance  dyde  he  never  bat*. 
But  kept  hym  stylle  in  on  state. 

Arehetclogtat  xxL  74. 

(3)  To  flutter,  a  term  generally  applied  to  hawks. 
See  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  13 ;  Brit.  BibL  ii.  345  ; 
Cotgrare,  in  ▼.  Debatia;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Ire- 
land, p.  21. 

(4)  Bit    {A.'S.) 

Thare  was  na  qwike  tbynges  that  they  taft  that 
nealso  sooe  tt  dyed,  hot  harms  did  thay  nana  to  the 
oste.  MS,  Unecin  A.  i.  17f  f.  S8. 

^5)  Lower? 

To  a  towne  thel  toke  the  gate. 
Men  depe  hit  Bctany  the  bat; 

MS,  Qmtab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  15. 

(6)  Without ;  except    Lane. 

(7)  In  Craven,  when  the  fibres  of  wood  are 
twisted  and  crooked,  they  are  said  to  be  cross- 
bated. 

(8)  To  go  with  rapidity.  Also,  to  fall  suddenly, 
'<  lete  his  burlyche  blonke  baite  on  the  flores.'^ 
MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  81. 

(9)  A  boat.    {A.'S.) 

Ther  men  vy tayled  by  batt 
That  castel  with  comes.     Sir  Degrtvant,  919. 
{\0)  The  old  proverb,  "  bate  me  an  ace,  quoth 
Bolton  "  implies  an  alleged  assertion  is  too 


strong,  or,  sometimes,  according  to  Nares, 
<*  excuse  me  there."    See  Sir  Thomas  More, 
p.  18 ;  Steevens'  Old  Plays,  i  45. 
A  pamphlet  was  of  proverbs  pen*d  by  Polton, 

Wherein  he  thought  all  sorts  included  were ; 
UntUl  one  told  him,  Bat*  m*  on  ace,  quoth  Boltoit, 

Indeed,  said  he,  that  prorerbe  is  not  there. 

The  Maetiee,  quoted  bv  Naree, 

(11)  Did  beat    Spemer. 

BATE.BREEDING.    Apt  to  cause  strife.  ShaJt. 

BATED.  A  fish,  when  plump  and  ftill-rowed,  is 
said  to  be  well  bated.    Suites. 

BATELLE.    A  UtUe  boat    Langtoft,  p.  241. 

BATE-MAKER.    A  causer  of  strife. 

BATEMENT.  That  part  of  wood  which  is  cut 
ofifby  a  carpenter  to  make  it  fit  for  his  purpose. 
Var.diaL 

BATEMENT-LIGHTS.  The  upper  openings 
between  the  mullions  of  a  window. 

BATER.  Stanihurst,  Description  of  Ireland, 
p.  11,  says,  "  As  for  the  word  bater,  that  in 
English  purporteth  a  lane  bearing  to  an  high 
wale,  I  take  it  for  a  meere  Irish  word  that 
crept  unwares  into  the  English,  through  the 
dailie  intercourse  of  the  English  and  Insh  in- 
habitants." 

BATEYLED.    Embattled. 

A  hundreth  tyretes  he  saw  full  stout. 

So  godly  thei  wer  bate^ed  aboute.    MS,  Jehmole  61 . 

BATFOWLING.  A  method  of  taking  birds  in 
the  night-time,  fully  described  in  the  Diet. 
Rust,  in  V.  See  Tempest,  ii.  1 ;  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  BreUer;  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  240 ;  Blome's  Gent.  Rec  h.  143. 

BATFUL.    Fruitful.    Drayton. 

BATH.  (1)  Both.    North. 

(2)  A  sow.    Herrfordth. 

(3)  To  dry  any  ointment  or  liquid  into  the  skin. 
KetmetVe  MS.  Glott. 

BATHER.  (1)  To  scratch  and  rub  in  the  dust, 
as  birds  do.     Warw. 

(2)  Of  both.  (A.'S.)  Gen.  pL 

And  one  a  day  thlr  twa  kynges  with  thaire  bather 
ostes  mett  togedir  apone  a  faire  felde,  and  faughte 
togedir  wonder  egerly.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  16. 
The  sevend  sacrament  cs  matrymoyne*  that  et 
lawefulle  festynnynge  betwyz  manne  and  womane  at 
thaire  bathere  assente.  Jbid.  f.  216. 

BATHING.    See  Beating. 

BATHING-TUB.  A  kind  of  bath,  formerly  used 
by  persons  afflicted  with  a  certain  disease. 
Ben  Jonson  mentions  it  in  Cynthia's  Revels, 
it  254. 

BATIGE.    ApearL 

BATILBABT.  A  certain  office  in  forests,  men- 
tioned  in  MS.  HarL  433,  quoted  in  Stevenson's 
additions  to  Boucher. 

BATILLAGE.    Boat  hire. 

BATING.    Breeding.    North. 

BAT-IN-WATER.    Water  mint 

BATLER.  The  instrument  with  which  washers 
beat  their  coarse  clothes.  Often  spelt  batlet. 
See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  ilL  34.  It  is  also 
called  a  batlmg-etaff^  or  a  batttqft  And  some- 
times a  batting-ttt^,  as  in  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ba- 
cule.  Mr.  Hartshome  gives  battleton  as  tne 
Shropshire  form  of  the  same  word. 
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BATLING.  A  Idnd  of  fish.  See  a  curious  enu- 
meration in  Brit.  BibL  ii.  490. 

BATLINS.  Loppings  of  trees,  tied  up  into  fisg- 
gots.    St^ffblk, 

BATNER.    An  ox.    Jth. 

BATOLLIT.    Embattled. 

BATOON.  A  cudgeL  Shirley,  In  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  1640,  a  roarer  is  caUed  a  battocm 
gallant. 

BATOUR.    Batter.     Weamer. 

BATS.  (1)  The  short  fiiirows  of  an  irregulaily- 
shaped  field.    ScutK 
Cricket.    Dtwm, 
A  beating.     Yorlah. 

BAT-SWAIN.    AsaUor.    (^.-&) 

BATT.  (1)  To  beat  gently.    Salop, 

(2)  To  wink  or  moTe  the  eyelids  up  and  down. 
Cheih. 

BATTEN.  (1)  TothriTC;  to  grow  fat.  North, 
This  word  occurs  in  Shakespearei  Marlowe, 
and  other  early  writers. 

(2)  A  raU  from  three  to  six  inches  in  breadth, 
one  or  more  in  thickness,  and  of  indefinite 
lengths  A  fence  made  of  these  is  called  a 
batten-fence. 

(3)  To  batten  in  dung,  is  to  lie  upon  it  and  beat 
it  close  together.    Kennetf$  MS  Gloitary, 

(4)  The  straw  of  two  sheaves  folded  together. 
North,  A  thatcher's  tool  for  beating  down 
thatch  is  called  a  batten-board. 

BATTER.  (1)  An  abatement.  A  wall  which 
diminishes  upwards  is  said  to  hatter, 

(2)  Dirt.    North, 

(31  To  fight  one's  way.    Midland  C, 

(4)  To  wear  out.  Soith.  A  horse  with  tender 
feet  is  said  to  be  battered, 

BATTERO.  A  bat;  a  stick.  This  word  occurs 
in  one  of  the  quarto  editions  of  King  Lear, 
1608,  iv.  6,  in  the  place  of  bat  in  another 
quarto,  and  baOow  in  the  folio.  See  Collier's 
Shakespeare,  m  465.  Kersey  explains  bat- 
terft  "  t  yi^ent  beating  or  striking  of  any 
person." 

BATTID.  Covered  with  strips  of  wood,  as  waDs 
are  previously  to  their  being  plastered. 

BATTING-STOCK.  A  beating  stock.  Kermett, 

BATTLE.  (1)  To  dry  in  ointment  or  moisture 
upon  the  flesh  by  rubbing  and  putting  that 
part  of  the  body  by  the  fire.  Kennetfe  MS, 
Glotittry, 

(2)  Fruitfid,  fSertfle,  applied  to  land.  Also  to 
render  ground  fertile  by  preparation.  In  the 
index  to  Markham's  Countrey  Farme,  1616, 
is  '*  to  battle  ground,  and  wilh  what  manner 
(Mf  dung."  The  term  is  occasionally  applied  to 
the  fattening  of  animals.  **  Battleage  of  wheat" 
is  mentiouMl  in  the  Ordinances  and  Regu- 
lations, p.  195. 

(3)  A  word  peculiar  to  Oxford  for  taking  provi- 
sions from  the  buttery,  &c. 

(4)  To  bespatter  with  mud.   Northampt, 
BATTLED.   Embattled.  Arch.  v.  431. 
BATTLEDORE.  According  to  Miege,  this  was 

formerly  a  term  for  a  hornbook,  and  hence 
no  doubt  arose  the  phrase  to  **  know  A.  B. 
from  a  battledore."  See  p.  128. 


BATTLEDORB-BARLET.  A  Idnd  of  barley 
mentioned  by  Aubrey,  MS.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  304 
and  said  by  him  to  be  so  called  "  from  the 
flatness  of  the  ear." 

BATTLEMENT.  A  notched  or  indented  parapet 
originally  used  only  on  fortifications,  but  after- 
wards employed  on  ecclesiastical  and  other 
edifices,     (krf,  Glott.  Arch, 

BATTLER.  (1)  A  small  bat  to  play  at  baU  wHh. 
See  Howell,  sect.  xxviiL 

(2)  An  Oxford  student  See  Middleton's  Works, 
V.  544.  The  term  u  used  in  contradistinction 
to  gentleman  commoner. 

BATTLE-ROYAL.  A  fight  between  several 
cocks,  where  the  one  that  stands  longest  is 
the  victor.  The  term  is  often  more  generally 
applied. 

BATTLE-TWIG.    An  earwig.  North. 

BATTLING.   %tt  Battlement, 

BATTLING-STONE.  A  large  smooth-foced 
stone,  set  in  a  sloping  position  by  the  side  of 
a  stream,  on  whidi  vruherwomen  beat  their 
linen  to  clean  it.    North, 

BATTOM.  A  board,  genenlly  of  narrow  dimen- 
sions, but  the  fidl  breadth  of  the  tree  it  is 
sawn  from.    North, 

BATTRIL.  Aba^dng-staff.  Une, 

BATTRY.(l)  A  tea-kettle.  Smffblk. 

(2)  In  the  Rates  of  the  Custome  House,  1545, 
mention  is  made  of  '*  battry  the  c  pounde." 
See  the  Brit.  BibL  ii.  399. 

BATTS.  (1)  Low  flat  grounds  a^mning  rivers, 
and  sometimes  islands  in  rivers.   North, 

(2)  Short  ridges.  /.Wight. 

BATURD.    Battered. 

And  toke  h  jt  itaife  grete  and  Umge, 
And  on  the  bed  1m  hym  batmd, 

MS,Cimtab,  FT. U. 98.  f. S46. 

BATTLDOURE.  A  beetle  or  wooden  bat  used 
in  washing  and  beating  clothes.  Proust. 
Parv, 

BATYN.    To  make  debate.    Prompt.  Pare. 

BAUBEE.  A  copper  coin,  of  about  the  value 
of  a  hal^nny.  The  hal4>enny  itself  is  some- 
times so  called. 

BAUBERY.    A  squabble ;  a  brawL    Var.  dial 

BAUBLE.    A  fool's  banble  was  a  short  stick, 
with  a  head  ornamented  with  asses  ears  fon-  % 
tastically  carved  upon  it.    An  old  proverb 
says,  **  if  every  fool  should  wear  a  bamble, 
fewel  would  be  dear."    See  also  BabuBe. 

BAUBYN.    A  baboon. 

BAUD.  (1)  This  word  was  formeriy  applied  in 
a  very  general  sense.  A  procurer,  procuress, 
a  keeper  of  a  brothel,  or  any  one  employed  in 
bad  services  in  this  line,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, was  called  a  baud,  Verstegan,  Resti- 
tution, ed.  1634,  p.  333,  calls  it  a  name 
**  now  given  in  our  language  to  such  as 
are  the  makers  or  finrtherers  of  dishonest 
matches."  This  definition  was  in  use  earlier, 
as  i^pears  from  a  curious  passage  in  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  432.  See  also  the  cha- 
racter of  bawde  phieiehe  in  the  Fhiternitye  of 
Vacabondes,  1575. 

(2)  A  badger.    Blome. 
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(3)  Bold.  Pttvy. 
BAUDE.  Joyoua.  {A.'N,) 
BAUDERIE.  Pimping.  Chaucer. 
BAUDKIN.  A  ridi  and  precious  species  of 
stuff,  introduced  into  England  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  is  said  to  haye  been  com- 
posed  of  silk,  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold 
in  a  most  sumptuous  manner.  Notices  of  it 
are  very  common.  We  may  refer  to  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  202,  759 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 
2778,  3349 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  2744 ;  Dugdale's 
Monast.  uL  325 ;  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  287 ; 
Strutt,  iL  6 ;  Planch^,  p.  93 ;  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  421 ;  Test.  Vetust.  p.  228.  According  to 
Douce,  **  it  means  tissue  of  gold,  and  some- 
times a  canopy,  probably  from  being  orna- 
mented with  the  tissue." 

BAUDRICK.  See  Baldrick,  The  word  is  some- 
times spelt  baudry,  as  in  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
4698. 

BAUDRT.    Bad  language.    SkeUon, 

BAUDS.    Rne  clothes?     Toone. 

BAUDY.  Dirty.  (J.-N,)  See  Skelton's  Works, 
iL  161;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16103;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  88 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  192, 
196 ;  PalsgraTC,  adj.  f.  83 ;  Ashmole's  Theat. 
Chem.  Brit.  p.  190. 

BAUDY-BASKET.  A  cant  term  for  a  bad 
woman,  mentioned  in  Harrison's  Description 
of  Eng^d,  p.  184,  Dr.  Bliss  defines  it  '<  a 
woman  who  cohabits  with  an  upright  man, 
and  professes  to  sell  thread,  &c."  See  Earle's 
MicrocosnK)graphy,  notes,  p.  249;  Holme's 
Academy  of  Armory,  iii.  167. 

BAUFFE.    To  belch.     Coleg. 

BAUFREY.    A  beam.    SiHtmer. 

BAUGER.    Barbarous;  bad.    Bale, 

BAUGH.  A  pudding  made  with  milk  and  flour 
only.     Cheeh, 

BAUGHLING.    Wrangling.     Cumb. 

BAULCHIN.    An  unfledged  bird.     Wane. 

BAULK.  To  overlook  or  pass  by  a  hare  in  her 
form  without  seeing  her.     Var.  dioL 

BAULKY.  A  term  applied  to  earths  when  it 
digs  up  in  clots.    North. 

BAULMEMINT.    Water  mint.    Florio, 

BAUN-COCK.    A  game  cock.    Durham, 

BAUNSEY.    A  badger.    Prompt  Parv, 

BAURGHWAN.    A  horse-coUar.     Yorksh, 

BAUSE.    To  kiss.    Mareton. 

BAUSON.  (1)  A  badger.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  27,  we  have  the  forms  bawetone^  Sawione, 
and  baueton.  See  also  Brit.  BibL  i.  20; 
Percy's  Reliques,  p.  80 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Gri- 
tardfVpettbouaou. 

(2)  Swelled;  pendant.    Salop, 

BAUTERT.    Encrusted  virith  dirt    North, 

BAUTTE.  This  word  occurs  in  an  early  poem 
printed  in  Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  264.  I  sus- 
pect a  misreading  of  the  MS.  for  **  in  vanity." 

BAUX-HOUND.  A  kind  of  hunting  dog,  men- 
tioned in  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory,  p.  184. 

BAVEN.  (1)  A  brush  faggot,  properly  bound 
with  only  one  withe.  Var,  diaL  A  faggot  is 
bound  with  two.    This  distinction  seems  al- 


(2)  Bawled. 

(3)  A  hare. 


luded  to  in  Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  p.  38.  See  alfo 
Euphues  Golden  Legade,  ap.  Collier,  p.  11. 

(2)  A  cake.  Howell 

BAVERE.    Bavaria.    Minot. 

BAVIAN.  A  baboon,  or  monkey ;  an  oecanonal^ 
but  not  a  regular  character  in  the  old  Morris 
dance.  He  appears  in  the  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men, where  his  office  is  to  bark,  to  tumble,  to 
play  antics,  and  exhibit  a  long  tail  with  what 
decency  he  could.    Naret, 

BAVIER.  The  beaver  of  a  helmet.  See  Mey- 
rick,  iL  257 ;  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12 ;  Excei^ 
Hist.  p.  208 ;  Planch^,  p.  159. 

BAVIN.    Impure  limestone. 

BAVISENESSE.    Mockery.    (J,.N,) 

BAVISH.    To  drive  away.    Eaet, 

BAW.  (1)  An  inteijection  of  contempt  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  210, 419.  In  the  East 
of  England,  boys  and  girls  are  addressed  as 
baufs, 

(2)  Alvum  levare.    Lane, 

hS  A  balL    North, 

(4)  A  dumpling.    Lane, 

(5)  To  bark.     Toptell, 
BAWATY.    Lindsey-wolsey.    North, 
BAWCOCK.    A  burlesque  term  of  endearment. 

Shai, 
BAWD.  (1)  The  outer  covering  of  a  walnut. 
Somerset, 

Yorkth, 

A  Scottish  term  for  this  animal, 
according  to  Jamieson,  and  apparently  em- 
ployed by  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iL  4. 
BAWDER.    To  scohl  grumblingly.    S^folJt, 
BAWDERIKWARD.    Next  to  the  belt 

And  alio  that  It  be  at  gret  and  holow  dryven  ai 
hit  may  to  the  leogthe,  and  that  it  be  shortere  at 
the  syde  to  the  bawdtrikward  than  at  the  nether 
■yde.  M8,B<M,  646, 

BAWE.  (1)  The  bow  of  a  saddle  ?    Gaw. 

(2)  A  speaes  of  worm  formerly  used  as  a  bait 
for  filling.    Stevemon, 

BAWEL.  Bawels  are  mentioned  by  the  ton  and 
the  thousand  in  the  Rates  of  the  Custome 
House,  1545,  in  Brit  Bibl.  ii.  898. 

BAWE-LINE.  The  bowling  of  a  saU;  that  rope 
which  is  fastened  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
outside  of  a  sail.    Stevenson, 

BAWER.    A  maker  of  balls.    Stqfordsh, 

BAWKER.  Akmdofsand-stoneusedibrwhet. 
ting  scythes.    Somerset, 

BAWKS.    Ahay-loft.     Cumb. 

BAWL.  Hounds,  when  too  busy  before  they 
find  the  scent,  are  said  to  bawL    Blome. 

BAWLIN.    Big;Uu^e.    Coles. 

BAWMAN.    A  bowman;  an  archer.     Gaw. 

BAWME.  (1)  Balm.  Also  a  verb,  to  embalm, 
in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Lincoln  MS.  of 
Morte  Arthure;  Malory,  L  179.  "  Bawme 
glasses"  are  mentioned  in  Brit  BibL  iL^99, 
which  may  refer  to  the  place  of  their  manu- 
facture. 

(2)  To  address ;  to  adorn.    North, 

BAWMYN.    Balsam.    Provqft,  Parv. 

BAWN.  (1)  Any  kind  of  edifice.  See  Richards 
son,  in  v. 
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(2)  Ready ;  going.  NortK 
BAWND.  SwoUen.  EoMi. 
BAWNDONLY.  Cheerfully.   (^.-M)    Seethe 

example  quoted  under  harreste, 
BAWRELL.     A  kind  of  hawk.   Philip,    The 

male  bird  was  called  the  bttwret.  See  Blome's 

Gent.  Rec.  ii.  28. 
BAWSE.  To  scream.   SUtmer,   Supposed  to  be 

aformof  ^ay. 
BAWSEN.    Burst.    Derbysh.     Bawsen-ballid, 

ruptured. 
BAWSHERE.    Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 

beau-iire.  See  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  69. 
BAWSIN.  (1)  An  imperious  noisy  fellow.  North. 

(2)  Great;  large;  unwieldy;  swelled.  Chett. 
Ben  Jonson,  tL  278,  has  the  word  in  this 
sense.    See  also  Urry*s  Chaucer,  p.  558. 

(3)  A  badger.  See  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  ii  358, 
wrongly  explained  by  the  editor. 

BAWSONT.    Having  a  white  stripe  down  the 

face,  applied  to  an  animaL  North. 
BAWSTONE.  A  badger.  Prompt.  Part. 
BAWT.  (1)  Wthout.  Yorkth. 
(2)  To  roar ;  to  cry.    North, 
BAWTERE.   Some  bird  of  prey,  mentioned  by 

Bemers. 
BAWY.   A  boy.  This  unusual  form  occurs  in  the 

Frere  and  the  Boy,  st.  xv. 
BAXTER.  (1)  A  baker.   North. 

The  baxtere  mette  another, 
Nu  Mt  novjt  to  god.  MS.  Bo42.653,  f.  6. 
(2)  An  implement  used  for  baking  cakes  upon, 

common  in  old  houses.    North. 
BAY.  (1)  A  berry.   Prompt.  Parv. 

Tak  the  baj^et  of  yrene,  and  stamp  thame  wele, 
and  temper  thame  with  whit  wyne,  and  drynk 
therof  fiutande  ilk  a  day  a  porclone. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.Ll7f  f.  896. 

(2)  A  principal  compartment  or  division  in  the 
architectural  arrangement  of  a  building, 
marked  either  by  the  buttresses  on  the  walls, 
by  the  disposition  of  the  main  ribs  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  interior,  by  the  main  arches 
and  piUars,  the  principals  of  the  roof,  or  by 
any  other  leading  features  that  separate  it  into 
corresponding  portions.  The  word  is  seme- 
times  used  for  the  space  between  the  muUions 
of  a  window.  Oj^.  Glo$9.  Arch.  In  the  pro- 
vinces the  term  is  even  applied  to  the  divisions 
of  a  bam,  or  in  fact  to  any  building  possess- 
ing marks  of  division.  Sometimes  a  single 
apartment  in  a  rustic  house,  or  the  space  be- 
tween two  gables,  is  so  called,  which  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sive,  iL  1,  unless  we  might  propose  to  read 
day.  A  compartment  of  a  vault  is  also  termed 
a  bay^  according  to  Willis's  Nomendatare, 
p.  43.  Cf.  Florio,  in  t.  Angra;  Arch.  x.  441 ; 
Hall's  Satires,  v.  1 ;  Nichols'  Royal  Wills, 
p.  295 ;  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory,  p.  450. 

(3)  A  pond-head  made  up  of  a  great  height  to 
keep  in  store  of  water,  so  that  the  wheels  of 
the  furnace  or  hammer  belonging  to  an  ut>n 
mill  may  be  driven  by  the  water  coming 
thence  through  a  floodgate.  Bhunt.  The  word 
occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  21,  translated  by 


obitaeuhtmt  for  which  see  Docange,  in  v.   In 
Dorsetshire,  any  bank  across  a  stream  is  caDed 
a  bayt  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Baye,  mentions  **  a 
bay  of  land." 
^4^  A  pole ;  a  stake.  SUtmer. 

(5)  To  bathe.    Spemer. 

(6)  A  boy.    fVeber. 

(7)  To  bend.    Wettmor. 
(SS  Round.    Gaw. 

(9 )  Bay,  or  baiting  of  an  animal,  when  attacked 
by  dogs.  According  to  Blome,  hounds  are  said 
to  bay,  when  they  make  the  animal  ''turn 
head."   To  bay,  to  bark.   Mieye. 

(10)  To  open  the  mouth  entreatingly  for  food, 
as  a  young  child  does.   HoUyband. 

{IV\  The  nest  of  a  squirrel   Evt. 

(12)  A  hole  in  a  breast-work  to  receive  the 

mouth  of  a  cannon.    Hertey. 
riS^Tobark.    BUme. 
(14)  To  unlodge  a  martero.  Blame. 
BAYARD.    Properly  a  bay  horse,  but  often  ap- 
plied to  a  horse  in  general    According  to 
Grose,  to  ride  bayard  of  ten  toes  is  to  walk  on 
foot,  a  phrase  which  can  have  no  modem  ori- 
gin.   A  very  old  proverb,  **  as  bold  as  blind 
bayard,"  seems  to  be  implied  to  those  who  do 
not  look  before  they  leap.    Cf.  Piers  Plough- 
man, pp.  68,  72,  128 ;  Skelton,  it  186 ;  Tarl- 
ton's  Jests,  p.  51 ;  Halle's  Expostulation,  p.  5 ; 
Turaament  of  Tottenham,  xL ;  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Bayart ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  16881 ;  Keanett'a 
Glossary,  p.  23 ;  MS.  Douce  302,  f.  7  ;  Aude- 
lay's  Poems,  p.  84 ;  Dent's  Pathway  to  Heaven, 
p.  247 ;  Manners  and  Household  Expences  of 
England,  p.  184 ;  Langtoft,  p.  272  ;  MS.  Cott. 
Cleop.  B.  ii.  fi  61;  Sir  Gawayne,  p.  301. 
Skelton  mentions  bayardye  bun,  a  sort  of 
loaf  formerly  given  to  horses. 
Ther  Ii  no  God,  ther  is  no  lawe 
or  whom  that  he  taketh  eny  hede. 
But  at  Baparde  the  blynde  stede, 
Tillc  he  Calle  In  the  dlche  amidde. 
He  goth  ther  no  man  wol  him  bidde. 

Ootr«r,  MS.  Soe.  AttHq.  1S4,  f.  185. 

BAY.DUCK.    Ashell^nck.    Eatt. 
BAYE.    Both.    {A.^.) 

Til  thai  com  into  a  valaye. 
And  ther  thai  gun  to  rest  bc^t 

Arthour  attd  Merlin,  p.  68. 
Into  the  daaumber  go  we  6aye, 
Among  the  maideni  for  to  playe. 

Qg  nf  Wancike,  p.  lOB. 
BAYEN.    Tobay;tobark;tobait 
BAYES.    Baize. 
BAYET.    Baited.    Robeon. 
BAYLE.  (1)  A  bailiff.    See  Reynard  the  Fbxe, 
p.  162 ;  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  33 ;  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  1 7.    In  both  senses. 
(2)  A  bucket.    See  the  Privy  Purse  Expenoea  of 
Henry  YIII.  p.  11,  *<  to  the  same  watermen 
for  fowre  baylet  for  the  saied  barge." 
BAYLLISHIP.    The  office  of  a  bailiff. 
BAYLY.    Authority.    Cf.  Sir  Eglamotkr,  755,  a 
district  given  in  charge  to  a  biuliff  or  gtuvd. 
Y  kneghe  hym  here  yn  grete  6qr2^, 
He  loved  veqjaunce  withoute  mercy. 

MS.  HaH.  ITM.  1 10. 
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BATLTD.    BoQed.    WHer, 

BAYN.    A  nmrdorer.    (^A.'S,j 

BAYNES.  Bones.    See  Sharp's  Cot.  Mysteries, 

p.  225. 
BAYNYD.  Slielled,  prepared  for  taUe,M  beans, 

&c.     Proust,  Parp. 
BAYRE.    FH;  convenient.    Durham, 
BAYSSENT.    Reconciled? 

To  ctMM  the  warre,  th«  peace  to  be  eocreested 
Betweae  hym  and  kyng  John  6qrM«if . 

Uard^nt^s  CknmieU,  f.  100. 

BAYTE.  (1)  To  avail ;  to  be  usefoL  Also,  to 
apply  to  any  use. 

Bot  with  hir  tuke  a  tryppe  of  g ayte. 
With  mylke  of  thame  for  to  baifU 

To  hir  lyvet  Ibde.  Sir  Ptrcnal  186. 

(2)  Explain^  by  Heame,  **  baited,  fsstened,  in- 
vaded," in  his  glossary  to  Langtoft ;  but  see 
p.  276. 
BAYTUE.    To  grant.    Gaw. 
BAYTYKGES.    Chastisements. 

He  shal  hem  chastyie  with  tmert  tpeche. 
With  smalle  tay^yitfatand  nat  with  wreche. 

MS,  HmrL  1701.  f.  7S* 

BAY-WINDOW.  A  large  window ;  probably  so 
ealled,  because  it  occupied  the  whole  bay,  q.  v. 
It  projected  outwards,  occasionally  in  a  semi- 
ciieular  form,  and  hence  arose  the  corrupted 
expression  bow-window.  The  bay-window, 
however,  was  oftener  in  a  rectangular  or  poly- 
gonal form.  The  term  also  i^pears  to  have 
been  applied  to  a  balcony,  or  gallery ;  at  least. 
Coles  gives  it  as  the  translation  of  menianum, 

BAYYD.    Of  a  bay  colour.    Prongtt.  Pare, 

BAYZE.    Prisoner's  base.   Skinner, 

BAZANS.  A  kind  of  leather  boots,  mentioned 
by  Matthew  Paris. 

BAZE.    To  alarm.    North, 

BE.  (1)  By.  {A,'S,)  Occasionally /<m«  is  un- 
derstood.  "  Be  we  part,''  by  the  time  that 
we  part.  This  proposition  is  common  in  early 
writers,  and  is  still  in  use  in  the  north  country 
dialects. 

(2)  Been.  The  part.  pa.  occurring  in  this  form 
in  Chaucer  and  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

(3)  The  verb  to  be  is  imchanged  in  all  its  tenses 
in  most  of  the  provincial  dialects.  <*  I  ^  very 
hungry,"  &c. 

(4)  A  common  prefix  to  verbs,  generally  con- 
veying an  intensative  power,  as  be-baih^d, 
Brit.  Bibl.  iiL  207 ;  bebMbered,  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  91 ;  becharme,  Ford's  Line 
of  life,  p.  57 ;  bedare,  Hawkins'  Eng.  Dram. 
iL  188 ;  bedyed,  Topsell's  History  of  Serpents, 
p.  309;  brfamCd,  Fairfax  of  the  Bulk  and 
Selvedge  of  the  World,  ded.  1674 ;  befogged, 
Dent's  Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  323;  brfool, 
Brome's  Songs,  1661,  p.  200 ;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
p.  37 ;  behune,  Brit.  BibL  L  38 ;  beltft,  Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  330;  belome,  Florio,  in  v. 
Jppiaatrieeidre ;  bebdied,  Two  Lancashire 
Loven,  1640,  p.  162;  b^finch,  Brit.  BibL 
L  550;  bepowderedf  Ddoney's  Strange  His- 
tories, 1607;  bequite,  Stanihurst's  Desc.  of 
Ireland,  pref.  p.  1;  berogue,  Songs  of  the 
London  Prentices,  d.  91;  bttcratehed,  Gif- 


ibrd's  Dialogue  on  ^^^tches,  1603;  beikaJte, 
Cotton's  Works,  1734,  p.  13;    beapanjUd^ 
Bamefield's  Affectionate  Shepherd,  p.  5 ;  ^ 
tear^d,  Brit.  BibL  iv.  125. 
(5)  A  jewel,  ring,  or  bracelet.  (^.-&) 
Thereon  he  latte  rychely  crownyd. 
With  many  a  betaunte,  broche  and  be. 

MS,  HarU  S9S8,  f.  125. 

BEACE.  (1)  Cattle.    North. 

(2)  A  cow-staU.     York$h. 

BEAD-CUFFS.    SmaU  ruffles.    Miege, 

BEAD-FARING.  Going  on  pilgrimage.  Ver- 
ttegan, 

BEAD-HOUSE.  A  dwelling-place  for  poor  re- 
ligious  persons,  raised  near  the  church  in 
which  the  founder  was  interred,  and  for  whose 
soul  they  were  required  to  pray.  Britton, 
Almshouses  are  stUl  termed  beadhotues  in 
some  parts  of  the  country ;  and  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  has,  **  bed-house,  an  hospitaL 
Dunelm," 

BEADLE.  A  crier  or  messenger  of  a  court,  the 
keeper  of  a  prison  or  house  of  correction,  an 
under-bailiff  of  a  manor.    Blount, 

BEADROLL.  A  list  of  persons  to  be  prayed 
for ;  a  roll  of  prayers  or  hymns ;  hence,  any 
list.  They  were  prohibited  in  England  in 
1550.  See  Croft's  Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  13 ; 
Test  Vetust  p.  388;  Topsell's  Four-footed 
Beasts,  p.  171 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Chidppole, 

BEADSMAN.  One  who  offers  up  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  the  welfare  of  another.  In  later 
times  the  term  meant  little  more  than  tervant^ 
as  we  now  conclude  letters.  Many  of  the 
ancient  petitions  and  letters  to  great  men 
were  addressed  to  them  by  their  '*  poor  dafly 
orators  and  beadamen,"  See  Donee's  Illus- 
trations, i.  31 ;  Ford's  Works,  ii.  72. 

BEAK.  (1)  To  bask  in  the  heat    North, 

(2)  An  iron  over  the  fire,  in  which  boilers  are 
hung.     Yorkih, 

(3)  To  wipe  the  beak,  a  hawking  term.  Cocks 
that  peck  each  other  are  said  to  beak ;  and  it 
u  also  a  term  in  cockfighting. 

^4^  The  nose  of  a  horse.     TopitU, 
(5)  The  points  of  ancient  ^oes  were  called 
btakf.  See  StruU's  Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  110. 
BEAKER.    A  large  drinking  vetoel,  usually  of 
glass,  a  rummer  or  tumbler-glass.    The  term 
is  also  used  figuratively  for  any  thing  of  larga 
size.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  defines  ic 
<*  a  round  silver  cup  deep  and  narrow." 
Fill  hia  hlf  bmktr,  he  wlU  never  flloch 
To  give  a  full  qnart  pot  the  empty  pinch. 

n»wkmd^  Hunurt  Ordinarit,  n,  d. 

BEAKIRON.    An  iron  tool   used  by  black- 

smiths.    Hohne. 
BEAKMENT.    A  measure  of  about  the  quarter 

of  a  peck.    Newcattle, 
BEAL.  (1)  To  roar  out    North, 

(2)  To  suppurate.    Durham, 

(3)  A  boil;  a  hot  inflamed  tumour.  North. 
Cotgrave  has  beating,  matter,  in  v.  Boue. 

(4)  To  beat  Apparently  used  in  this  sense,  or 
perhaps  an  error,  in  Robson's  Romances, 
p.  108. 
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BBALING.     Big  wiA  child.     Kemtett,  MS. 

Lamd,  1033. 
BEALTE.    Beauty.    Riitom, 
BEAM.  (1)  Misfortune.    (A.S.) 
Bohemia.  See  Berne. 
To  beam  a  tub  it  to  ]mt  water  into  it,  to  itop 

the  leaking  by  swelling  the  wood.    North, 
(i)  A  band  cHf  straw.    Devon. 
(5)  This  word  is  apparently  used  for  the  shaft  of 

a  chariot  in  Holinshed,  Hist,  of  England,  p.  26. 

i6)  A  kind  of  wax-candle. 
7)  The  third  and  fourth  branches  of  a  stag's 
horn  are  called  the  beame,  or  beam-tmtlen. 
See  Blome's  Gent.  Bee.  p.  77 ;  Howard's  Duell 
of  the  Stags,  1668,  p.  8. 
(8)  A  trumpet    {A.-S.) 

And  nowtbene  heare  In  hcU  fler* 

Tell  the  daye  of  dome,  teU  beam$$  blowe. 

Chegtar  Pia09$  i.  17* 

BEAMELINGS.  Small  rays  of  light  See  the 
Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  7. 

BEAM-FEATHERS.  The  long  feathers  in  the 
wings  of  a  hawk.  According  to  some,  the  large 
top  feathers  of  a  hawk's  taU. 

BEAM-FILLING.  Masonry,  or  brickwork,  em< 
ployed  to  flush,  or  fill  up  a  wall  between  joists 
or  beams.   Britton, 

BEAMFUL.    Luminous.    Drayton, 

BEAMING-KNIFE.  A  tanner's  instrument, 
mentioned  by  Palsgraye,  but  without  the  cor- 
reqwnding  word  in  Rrendi ;  subst  f.  19. 

BEAMY.    Built  with  beams.    ToptelL 

BEAN.  The  old  method  of  choosing  king  and 
queen  on  Twelfth  Day,  was  by  having  a  bean 
and  a  pea  mixed  up  in  the  composition  of  the 
cake,  and  they  who  found  them  in  their  por- 
tions  were  considered  the  sovereigns  for  the 
evening.  Herrick  alludes  to  this  custom, 
as  quoted  by  Nares,  in  v.  A  bean  was  for- 
merly  a  generic  term  for  any  thing  worthless, 
which  was  said  to  be  **  not  worth  a  bene." 
Nares  mentions  a  curious  phrase,  ^  three  blue 
beans  in  a  blue  bladder,"  still  in  use  in  Suf. 
folk,  according  to  Moor,  but  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  very  intelligible,  unless  we  siq)- 
pose  it  to  create  a  difficulty  of  repeating  the 
alliteration  distinctly ;  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fe- 
due,  gives  another  phrase,  *^  like  a  beane  in  a 
monbBs  hood." 

BEAN-COD.    A  small  fishing  vessel 

BEANE.  (1)  Obedient  (J.  S.) 

(2)  A  bone.    TopeelL 

BEANED.  A  beaned  horse,  one  that  has  a  peb- 
ble put  under  its  lame  foot,  to  make  it  appear 
sound  and  firm. 

BEANHELM.  The  stalks  of  beans.    Wett. 

BEAR.  (1)  A  kind  of  biM^ley.  North.  See  Flo- 
rio,  in  v.  Fdrro,  Z^a  ;  Cooper,  in  v.  JchiUeiaSf 
Zea. 

(2)  To  "  bear  a  bob,"  to  make  one  among  many, 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.    East, 

(3)  A  message.  Such  at  least  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  beare  in  Chester  Plays,  L  173. 

(4)  To  **  bear  in  hand,"  to  amuse  with  frivolous 
pretences,  to  keep  in  expectation,  to  persuade, 


to  accuse.  This  phrase  is  very  common  in 
early  works,  and  is  fully  illostrnted  in  Pals- 
grave, verbs,  f.  162. 

(5)  To  **  bear  a  brain,"  to  exert  attention,  in- 
genuity, or  memory  {  a  phrase  occurring  in 
Shakespeare,  Marston,  and  other  early  dra- 
matists. 

^6^  A  noise.    See  Bere. 

(7)  A  tool  used  to  cut  sedge  and  rushes  in  the 
fens.    Norf. 

BEARBIND.    Bhidweed.    North. 

BEARD.  (1)  To  oppose  fisee  to  face  in  a  daring 
and  hostile  manner.    Shak. 

(2)  To  make  one's  beard ;  to  deceive  a  person. 
Chaucer.  See  Wright's  Anec  Lit  p.  30; 
Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  iv.  210. 

^3^  To  trim  a  hedge.    Salop. 

US  An  ear  of  com.    Huhet. 

(5)  The  following  proverb,  although  well  known, 
deserves  a  place  in  this  collection.  Cfl  Kyng 
AUsaunder,  1164. 

Mery  itisinthehalle. 

When  berde*  wagg  alle.     MS.  Laud.  822,  f.  65. 

(6)  The  coarser  parts  of  a  joint  of  meat  The 
bad  portions  of  a  fleece  of  wool  are  also  called 
the  beard. 

BEARD-HEDGE.  The  bushes  which  are  stuck 
into  the  bank  of  a  new-made  hedge,  to  pro- 
tect the  fresh  planted  thorns.  Vhesh.  Also 
called  beardmge.  See  Kennett's  Glossary, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BEARD-TREE.    The  hazel    Boucher. 

BEARER.    A  farthingale. 

BEARERS.  The  persons  who  bear  or  carry  a 
corpse  to  the  grave.  In  Kent  the  bier  is  some- 
times caned  a  bearer. 

BEAR-GARDEN.  A  favourite  place  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  frequently 
alluded  to  in  works  of  that  period.  A  common 
phrase,  "  to  make  as  much  noise  as  a  bear- 
garden," may  hence  have  its  origin.  A  high 
sounding  dnun  there  used  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Meeting  of  Gallants  at  an  Ordinarie,  1604. 

BEAR-HERD.    The  keeper  of  a  bear.   Shah. 

BEARING.  (1)  A  term  at  the  games  of  Irish  and 
backgammon.  See  Two  Angry  Women  of 
Abingdon,  p.  12 ;  Middleton's  Works,  ii.  529. 

(2)  In  coursing,  giving  the  hare  the  go-by  was 
called  a  bearing.  See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec  ii.  98. 

BEARING-ARROW.  An  arrow  that  carries  well. 
Percy. 

BEARING-CLAWS.  The  foremost  toes  of  a 
cock.    Diet.  Rust. 

BEARING-CLOTH.  The  fine  mantle  or  doth 
vrith  which  a  child  is  usually  covered  when  it 
is  carried  to  church  to  be  baptized.    Shah. 

BEARING-DISHES.  Solid,  substantial  dishes ; 
portly  viands.  Masringer. 

BEARING-OF-THE-BOOK.  A  technical  term 
among  the  old  players  for  the  duties  of  the 
prompter.  In  the  accounts  of  the  charch- 
wardens  of  Heybridge,  1532,  we  have,  "  Item, 
for  baryng  of  the  boke^  vj.  d.,"  being  among 
the  expenses  of  a  miracle-play  represented  at 
Whitsuntide. 
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BfiAR-LBAP.  Accordingto  Keonett,MS.  Untd. 

1033,  *' a  barge  oner  basket  to  carry  chaff  out 

of  a  bam,  bom  between  two  men/'     See 

Barlep, 
BEAR-MOUTHS.    Subterraneous  passages  by 

which  men  and  horses  descend  to  the  coal 

mines.    North, 
BEARN.  (1)  A  bam.  Ea$t. 

(2)  A  child.    North. 

(3)  Wood.    Colet. 
BEARS'-COLLEGB.    A  jocnlar  term  used  by 

Ben  Jonsoo  for  the  bear  garden,  or  Paris  gar- 
den, as  it  was  more  frequently  called. 

BEAR'S-EAR.  The  early  red  auricula.  Ea»t, 

BEAR'S-FOOT.  A  species  of  hellebore.  See 
Florio,  in  t.  Branca  Unkutt  ConnUgdne, 
Ekioro  nero.  We  haye  hearBbrttch  and 
teartwortf  names  of  herbs. 

BEAB'S-MASQUE.  A  kind  of  dance  men- 
tkmed  in  an  old  play  in  MS.  Bodl.  30. 

BEAR-STONE.  A  large  stone  mortar,  formerly 
used  for  unhusking  barley.  Brocket  t, 

BEARWARD.  The  keeper  of  a  bear. 

BEAR-WORM.  The  palmer-worm.  SeeTopsell's 
History  of  Serpents,  p.  105. 

BEAS.  Ckxws;  cattle.  North, 

BEASEL.  That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the 
stone  is  set.  Mimheu.  Howc&  calls  it  beaiil- 
head,  in  his  Lexicon,  ai^.  Sect.  xxzIt.  See 
also  Florio,  in  t.  Pianizza, 

BEASSH.    To  defile.  Paltgrate. 

BEAST.  (1)  An  old  game  at  cards,  similar  to 
the  modem  game  of  loo. 

(2)  Apparently  a  measure  containing  a  single 
Inr.  See  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edw.  lY. 
p.  129. 

(3)  An  animal  of  the  beeve  kind  in  a  fatting 
state.'  Ea$t. 

BE  ASTING.    A  beating ;  a  flogging.    Lane. 

BEASTLE.    To  defile.    Somerset. 

BEASTLINGS.  The  first  milk  drawn  after  a 
cow  has  calved,  in  some  places  considered  un- 
fit for  the  calf.  A  pudding  made  from  this 
milk,  called  beastling-pudding,  is  well  known 
for  its  peculiar  riclmess.  Sometimes  called 
beeet,  or  beattingt ;  and  formerly  applied  to 
woman's  milk,  on  of  any  animaL  The  word  is 
common  as  an  archaism,  and  also  in  the  pro- 
vinces. See  Cotgrave,  in  t.  Beton,  Callebout^, 
Laict,  Tetmci  Florio,  in  ▼.  CoUetra, 

BEAT.  (1)  Hares  and  rabbits  are  said  to  beat, 
when  they  make  a  noise  at  rutting  time.  See 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec  ii  76.  As  a  sporting  term, 
to  search. 

(2)  To  repair;  to  mend.  Ea$t.  {A,-S.) 

(3)  To  abate.  HoU^band. 

(4)  Peat.  Deoon, 

(5)  To  hammer  with  one's  thoughts  on  any  par- 
ticular subject.   Shak. 

(6)  A  term  in  grinding  com.    See  Arch.  zL  201. 

(7)  "  Brewer's  beaf*  is  mentioned  in  the  Songs 
of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  132.  Qu.  beet 
root? 

(8)  A  blow.  ''We  get  but  years  and  beat»;* 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ▼.  239. 
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BEAT-AWAT.    To  excavate.  North. 
BEAT-BURNING.    Densheiing,  q.  v. 
BEATEM.  A  conqueror.    Yorkeh. 
BEATEN.  (1)  Trite.    Middleton. 

(2)  Stamped  on  metal.  <*  Beton  on  the  moide," 
Sir  Eglamour,  1031. 

(3)  Stationed  as  upon  a  beat  Seethe  Leycester 
Correspondence,  p.  163. 

BEATER.  A  wooden  mallet,  used  for  various 
purposes.  Cotgrave  mentions  '*  a  thatcher's 
beater,"  in  v.  EeehancMe.  The  boards  pro- 
jecting from  the  inside  circumference  of  a 
chum  to  beat  the  milk,  are  called  beaters. 

BEATH.  To  heat  unseasoned  wood  by  fire  for 
the  purpose  of  straightening  it.  Eatt,  Tusser 
has  the  word,  and  also  Spenser.  Meat  im- 
properly roasted  is  said  in  the  Midland 
Counties  to  be  beathed.   See  Beethy. 

BEATILLES.  Giblets. 

BEATING.(l)WaIkingabout; hurrying.  Weet. 

(2  A  row  of  com  in  the  straw  lakl  idong  the 
bam-floor  for  thrashing.    Norf. 

BEATMENT.  A  measure.    North. 

BEATOUR.    Roundabout.    (^.-^:) 

BEAT-OUT.    Puzzled.  JSwer. 

BEATWORLD.   Beyond  controuL   Eaet. 

BEAU.    Fair;  good.  (^.-iV.) 

BEAUCHAMP.  '*As  bold  as  Beauchamp,"  a 
proverbial  expression,  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  valour  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
of  that  name.  See  Nares,  p.  48 ;  Middleton's 
Works,  ii  411 ;  Brit  Bibl.  L  533« 

BE AUFET.  A  cupboard  or  niche,  with  a  canopy, 
at  the  end  of  a  halL  Britton, 

BEAU-PERE.  A  friar,  or  priest.  (J.-N.)  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  383,  533.  Roquefort 
has,  **  Beau-pere,  titre  que  I'on  donnoit  aux 
religieux."  Spenser  has  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  eon^anion.  See  also  Utterson's  Pop.  Poet. 
iL  25 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  31. 

BEAUPERS.  Apparently  some  kind  of  doth, 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  26. 

BEAUPLEADER.  A  writ  that  lies  where  the 
sheriff  or  bailiff  takes  a  fine  of  a  party  that 
he  may  not  plead  fairly,  or  a  fitting  to  the 
purpose.    Kersey. 

BEAUTIFIED.    Beautiful.  Shah. 

BEAUTIFUL.  Ddic'ous.    Var.  dial 

BEAU-TRAPS.  Loose-pavements  in  the  foot- 
way,  under  which  dbrt  and  water  coUects, 
liable  to  splash  any  one  that  treads  on  them. 
Notf. 

BEAUTY-WATER.  Water  used  by  ladies  to 
restore  their  complexions.  Jlfie^. 

BEAVER.  (1)  That  part  of  the  helmet  which 
is  moved  up  and  down  to  enable  the  wearer 
to  drink,  leaving  part  of  the  frtce  exposed 
when  up.  Perhaps  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  shade  over  the  eyes;  and  the  word  is 
even  applied  to  the  helmet  itself.  See  a  dis* 
sertation  on  Uie  subject  in  Donee's  Illustra- 
tions, L  438. 

(2)  The  bushes  or  underwood  growing  out  on 
the  ditchless  side  of  a  single  hedge.  Vonet. 

BEAYERAGE.  Water  dder.   Devon. 
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BEAVERET.  A  half-beaver  hat  Ketmetf$ 
aiottary,  MS,  Lantd,  1033. 

BEAWTE.  Without;  except.  Lane. 

BEAZLED.    Fatigued.  Suttex. 

BEB.  To  sip ;  to  drink.  North,  Also  a  beb- 
ker,  an  immoderate  drinker. 

BEBAST.  To  beat.  See  Euphues  Golden  Le- 
gacie,  ap.  Collier's  Shak.  Lib.  p.  5. 

BE-BERED.  Buried.  See  MS.  Arund.  57, 
quoted  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  42.  Verstegan  gives 
bebiriged  in  the  same  sense. 

BEBLAST.    Blasted.     Qatemgne. 

BE-BLED.    Covered  with  blood.    (^.-^.)     See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2004;  Morte  d' Arthur,  L 
102, 148,  iL  57 ;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  3. 
The  knmYe  h«  slew«  In  the  bedd, 
The  ryche  clothyt  were  alle  (e-Mtdd. 

MS,  Canttib,  Pf.  11.  9B,  f.  83. 

BEBLIND.    To  make  blind.     Gaseoigne, 

BEBLOTTE.    To  stain.  ((^.-S.) 

BEBOB.    To  bob. 

Have  you  leene  a  dawe  5«6o6  two  crowee  to  ? 

8t99vem^  Old  Ptefw,!.  78. 

BEBODE.    Commanded.     Ventegan. 

BE-CALLE.  (1)  To  accuse;  to  challenge.  See 
Langtoft's  Chronicle,  p.  257;  Twaine  and 
Gawin,  491. 
To  require.  Oaw, 
To  abuse ;  to  censure.     West, 

BECASSE.  A  woodcock.  (fV.)  See  the  Rut- 
land Papers,  p.  27. 

BECCHE.    Made  of  iron. 

BECCO.  -11  cuckold,  (//a/.)  A  favourite  word 
with  our  early  dramatists.  Drayton  makes 
bteeo  the  Italian  for  a  cuckoo,  a  bird  often  as- 
similated with  human  beccos. 

BECEGYN.    To  besiege.    Prttmpt,  Parv, 

BECEKYN.    To  beseech.    Prompt,  Parv. 

BECETTYN.    To  set  in  order.    Prompt,  Parv. 

BECHATTED.    Bewitched.    Une. 

BECHE.    A  beech  tree.    (J.^S,) 

BECHER.  A  betrayer.  (A.-S,) 
Lore  it  beehgr  and  lei. 
And  lef  for  to  tele.  MS,  Digb^  88. 

BECK.  (1)  A  small  stream.     Var.  dial    See 
Plumpton  CoiT.  p.  248 ;  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  Britaine,  p.  50. 
Thetung*  the  braioe,  the  paundi  and  the  neck. 
When  they  washed  be  well  with  the  water  of  the  6eeXr. 
Bookt  qfUmMng,  1586. 

ffarman, 
i  beckon.  Also  a  substantive,  a 
i  salutation.  SeeOrd.  andReg.  p. Ill ; 
King  and  a  Poore  Northern  Man,  1640; 
Decker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  17 ;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  12330, 17295 ;  Skelton,  iL  280 ;  Pals- 
grave, verb,  1 158.  A  beeJtma  a  bend  of  the 
knee  as  well  as  a  nod  of  the  head. 
(4)  The  beak  of  a  bird.  Hence  the  protecting 
tongue  of  an  anvil  is  called  the  beck-iron. 
Sometimes  the  nose  is  called  a  beck.  Harrison, 

L172,    talks  of  a  person  being  «wesell 
ked." 
BECKER.    A  wooden  dish.    Nortkumb. 
BECKET.    A  kind  of  spade  used  in  digging 
turf.    Eatt, 


(2)  A  constable. 

(3)  To  nod;  to  b 
bow,  a  salutatic 


BECKETS.  A  kind  of  fiutening ;  a  plaoe  of  se- 
curity for  any  kind  of  tackle  on  board  a  ship. 

BECK-STANS.  The  strand  of  a  rapid  river. 
North. 

BECLAPPE.    To  catch.    {A.-S.) 

BECLARTED.    Besmeared ;  bedaubed.   North. 

BECLIPPE.    To  curdle.    Maundevile, 

BE-COME.  Togo.  {J,'S.)  The  participle  ^ 
com  is  found  in  Syr  Oawayne. 

BECOMES.  Best  clothes.  Eaet, 

BECOUGHT.    Seized.  {J,-S.) 

Swete  Mahoan»  what  it  the  red  ? 
LoTe4onginf  me  hath  bectmght. 

Bt909  4^f  ffewOpim.  p.  87. 

BECRIKE.  A  kind  of  oath.  North. 

BECURL.   To  curve;  to  bend.    Riehardmm. 

BECYDYN.  Besides;  near.    Pron^t.  Parv, 

BED.  (1)  A  bed  of  snakes  is  a  knot  of  young 
ones;  and  a  roe  is  said  to  bed  when  she 
lodges  in  a  particular  place.  Diet.  Ru$t. 

i2)  A  horizontal  vein  of  ore  in  amine.  Derbgth. 
3)  To  go  to  bed  with.   See  Jonson's  Conveisa- 
tions,  p.  19 ;  Hardyng  Suppt.  p.  96. 

(4)  Offered.   (A.-S.) 

Lord,  he  myght  Aille  wylle  sped, 

A  knyghtet  dowghttyr  waae  hyme  bed, 

nnrent  if  Portugal  p.  34, 

(5)  Prayed.  (^..&)  See  Warton's  Hist.  En^ 
Poet.  i.  12. 

!6)  Commanded.  Langtqft. 
7)  The  horizontal  base  of  stone  inserted  in  a 
wall.    York$h, 

(8)  A  fleshy  piece  of  beef  cut  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  and  bottom  of  the  belly.  Eatt. 
Sometimes  the  uterus  of  an  animal  is  so  called. 

(9)  The  phrase  of  getting  out  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bed  is  applied  to  a  person  who  is  peevish 
and  illtempered.    Var.  diaL 

BEDAFFE.  To  make  a  fool  o£  (^.-5.) 
BE-DAGHE.  To  dawn  upon.  {A,-S,) 
BEDAGLED.    Dirtied.    Hottgband. 
BED- ALE.    Groaning  ale,  brewed  for  a  christ- 
ening. Devon. 
BEDAND.    Offering.  {A.-S.) 

So  long  he  wente  forth  In  hys  way. 
Hit  bedei  hedand  nyght  and  dey. 

MS.  J9hmoU  61,  r.  3. 

BEDASSHED.  Covered;  adorned.  Thisisa|>- 
parently  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Morte 
d' Arthur,  iL  366. 

BEDAWYD.    Ridiculed.  SkeUon. 

BED-BOARD.  <<Bedde  horde'' is  translated  by 
tponde  in  Palsgrave,  subst.  f.  19. 

BEDD.  The  body  of  a  cart.  Kennetft  Gtotsary, 
MS,  Lan$d.  1033. 

BEDDE.  A  husband  or  wife.   (A.-S.) 
BEDDEN.  To  bed;  to  put  to  bed.   (A^S.) 
BEDDER.  (1)  The  under-stone  of  an  oil-milL 

HowelL 
(2)  An  upholsterer.    We»t.     In  some  counties, 

beddiner. 
BEDDERN.   A  i«fectory.   (A.-S.) 
BEDDY.  Greedy;  officious.   North. 

BEDE.  (1)  To  proffer;  to  offer.  North.  See 
Minofs  Poems,  p.  19;  Langtoft,  pi»  29; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  28. 
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(2)  A  prayer.  {J,'S,) 

(3)  To  order;  to  bid.  (^.-5.)  Also,  commanded, 
as  in  Rob.  Glonc.  p.  166.  See  the  Taiious 
meanings  of  bede  giyen  by  Heame. 

(4)  To  pray.  (J*&) 
ib)  Prohibition.  (J,'S.) 
leS  Placed.  Skimur, 

(7i  Dwelt;  eontSnoed.    Simmer. 

(8)  A  commandment.  (^.*&) 

BBDEADED.    Slain ;  made  dead. 

BEDEBT.    Dirtied.    North. 

BEDELL.  A  senritor;  perhaps,  bailiff.  SMitm, 
TheMS.  BodL  175  reads  Mt^  Chester  Plays, 
L  95,  in  place  of  ieydett  in  Mr.  Wright's  MS. 

BEDBN.  Prayers.  {J,^.)  Betkt,  petitions, 
occurs  in  the  list  of  old  words  prefixed  to  Bat- 
man nppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

BEDBNE.  Immediately;  moreover;  coDec- 
tiveiy ;  continuously ;  forthwith.  This  word  ii 
nsed  in  a  Tariety  of  senses,  sometimes  appa- 
rently as  a  mere  expletive.  All  the  above 
meanings  are  conjeetival,  and  derived  from  the 
context  of  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs. 

BEDBRBD.    Bed-ridden.    Pnmqtt.  Pmr9. 

BBDBRKID.    Darkened. 

But  whamie  the  bUko  wynttr  n75t«, 
Witlumto  mooc  and  stem  IjfU, 
BtitrJM  hath  th«  water  atroBdc, 
Alto  pdvaly  they  gone  to  loode. 

Gowir,  as.  «w..ilnKff.  IM*  f.  48. 

BEDEVIL.  To  spml  anything.  SimiK  A  per- 
son who  is  frequently  convicted  of  vile  con- 
duct, is  said  to  be  bedeviled, 

BBDEWITH.    Wetteth.    Chaucer, 

BED-PAGGOT.  A  contemptuous  tenn  for  a 
bedfellow.    Eut. 

BEDFELLOW.  It  was  formerly  customary  for 
men  even  of  the  hi^est  rank  to  sleep  toge- 
ther; and  the  term  be^ttow  implied  great  in- 
timacy. Dr.  Forman,  in  his  MS.  Autobiogra- 
phy, mentions  one  Gird  as  having  been  his 
he^Mhw,  MS.  Ash.  208.  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  obtained  much  of  his  intelligence  during 
Uie  civil  wars  from  the  common  men  with 
whom  he  slept. 

BEDFBRB.  A  bedfellow.  Ben  Jonson  has 
bed-pheere,  as  quoted  by  Nares. 

That  je  achulle  ben  hia  owen  dere. 
And  he  schaUe  be  50Wie  te^/kr*. 

Gow€r»  MA  aoe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  180. 

BEDGATT.    Command? 

Thre  baleAalle  Urdea  hia  brochea  they  turne. 
That  byddes  hia  btOgmtt,  hia  byddyng  to  wyrche. 

JfefM  Jrtkitrt,  MS.  Xinceln.  f .  84. 

BEDIZENED.    Dressed  out.     Var.dial. 

BBD-JOINTS.  Joints  of  stone  that  lie  in  the 
beds  of  rocks.    Derbpeh. 

BEDLAM-BEGGARS.  A  class  of  vagrants, 
more  fully  noticed  under  their  other  appella- 
tion, Toms  of  Bedlam,  q.  v.  See  several  notices 
in  Malone's  Shakespeare,  x.  104.  They  were 
dso  called  bedlams,  bedlam«rs,  and  bedlamites, 
which  came  to  be  generic  terms  for  fools  of  all 
dasses.  **  Bedlem  madnesse''  is  the  transla- 
tkm  €i  fttror  in  the  Nomenclator,  p.  424, 
wfaidi  may  serve  to  illustrate  a  passage  in 
2  Henry  VL  iiL  1. 


BEDLAWYB. 

Part. 
BEDLEM.    Bethlehem. 
BEDMATE.    A  bedfeUow. 
BED-MINION.    Abardash. 

Caramita,  Coneubino, 
BEDOLED.  Stupified  with  pain. 
BEDOLYEN.  Digged.  Shumer, 
BEDOM.     Craved;  demanded. 

p^l43^ 

Wrought ;  made  up. 
To   make  to  dote; 


BEDONB. 
BEDOTB. 
Chaucer, 
BEDOUTB. 


A  bed-ridden  person.    Prompt 


See  Florio,  in  v. 


Dewm, 

Rob.  Glouc 

Percy. 
to  deceive. 


Above  all  I 


Redoubted. 


he  waa  there  moate  htdoutt. 

Hardgn^B  ChnmicU,  f.  150. 

BEDPRBSSBR.    A  duU  heavy  fellow. 
BB-DRABYLTD.  Dirtied ;  wetted.  It  U  trans- 
lated hy  pakidotua  in  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  28, 
283.    Carr  has  drabble-taii,  a  woman  whose 
petticoats  are  wet  and  dirty. 
BEDRADDB.    Dreaded.    Chaucer. 
BBDRAULBD.    Defiled.    Skmner. 
BEDRBDE.    Bedridden.    Chaucer. 
BBDRBINTB.    Drenched.    Chaucer. 
BEDRBPES.     Daya  of   work   performed   in 
harvest  time  by  the  customary  tenants,  at  the 
bidding  of  their  lords.  See  Cullum's  Hawst<^ 
1784,  p.  189. 
BEDS.    The  game  of  hop-scotch.    North. 
BEDS-FOOT.    The  plant  mastic    Skhmer. 
BED-STEDDLB.    A  bedstead.    Enex. 
BED-SUSTBR.  One  who  shares  the  bed  of  the 
husband ;  the  concubine  of  a  married  man  in 
relation  to  the  legitimate  wife.    See  Rob. 
Gbttc.  p.  27,  quoted  by  Stevenson. 
BEDSWERYER.    An  adultress.    ShaJt: 
BED-TYE.    Bed-tick.     Wett. 

To  deceive.    {J.-S.) 
Towards  bed.    Naree, 
A  birch  tree.     West. 
An  ofilcer.    (Dut.) 
Lyare  wea  mi  latymer, 
Sleuthe  ant  alep  mi  bed^ner, 

Wright 9  L^rie  Poetry,  p.  49. 

BEE.    A  jewel    See  Cooper,  in  v.  Momle; 

Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  243. 
BEE-BAND.    A  hoop  of  iron  which  encircles 

the  hole  in  the  beam  of  a  plough  where  the 

coulter  is  fixed.    North. 
BEE-BBB.    A  nursery  song.     Yorheh. 
BBB-BIKB.    A  nest  of  wild  bees.    North. 
BEE-BIRD.    The  willow  wren.     Var.  dioL 
BEB-BRBAD.    A  brown  add  substance  with 

which  some  of  the  ceUs  in  a  honeycomb  are 

fiUed.     Far.  dial    SttBee^lue. 
BEE-BUT.    A  bee-hive.    Somereet. 
BEECH-COAL.    A  peculiar  kind  of  coal  used 

by  alchemists.    See  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  02. 
BEBCHGALL.    A  hard  knot  on  the  leaf  of  the 

beech  containing  the  maggot  of  some  insect. 
BEE-DROVE.    A  great  crowd  of  men,  or  any 

other  creatures.    Eaet. 
BEEDY.    Adiicken.     Var.tUoL 
BEBDY'S-BYES.    The  pansy.    Somereet. 
BEEF.     An  ox.  {Pr.)  So  ^e^e^  a  young  ox,  as 

in  Holinshed,  Desc.  Scotland,  p.  20. 


BEDUELB. 
BEDWARD. 
BEDWEN. 
BEDYNER. 
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BEEF-EATERS.  The  yeomen  ol  the  gaard. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  corrupted  from  beentf- 
fetien.    See  Boucher,  in  v. 

BEEHNG.  AboUockfitforeUughter.  SuffbUs, 

BEE-GLUE.  According  to  Florio,  in  t.  Pro- 
pdttot  **  a  solide  matter,  and  yet  not  perfect 
wax,  wherewith  bees  fence  the  entrance  of 
their  hives  to  keepe  out  the  winde  or  cold." 

BEE-HIVE.  A  wattled  straw-chair,  common 
among  cottagers.     Weit. 

BEEK.    Arivolet.    North, 

BEEKED.    Covered  with  dirt    North. 

BEEKNE.    A  beacon.    Pnmpt,  Parv. 

BEELD.  (1)  Shelter.  North,  Sometimes  a 
shed  for  cattle  is  called  a  beetdmg,  and  is  sud 
to  be  beeldy.  This  is  merely  a  later  form  of 
held,  q.  V. 

(2)  To  build.  North,  "  Beeldynge"  occurs  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  35. 

BEELE.  A  land  of  pick-axe  used  in  separating 
the  ore  from  the  rock. 

BEE-LIPPEN.    Abee-hive.    Samenet. 

BEEM.    See  Beam, 

BEEN.  (1)  Bees.  (^.-51)  See  Chancer,  Cant. 
T.  10518 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  493. 

(2)  Property;  wealth.     Titager, 

{Z)  The  plural  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb 
to  be.  Sometimes,  have  been.  In  some 
dialects,  it  is  equivalent  to  because  f  and  it 
also  occurs  as  a  contracted  form  of  by  him, 

(4)  Nimble;  clever.  Lane,  Grose  has  bienty, 
excellently. 

(5)  Avnthyband.    Devon, 
BEENDE.    Bondage. 
BEENSHIP.    Worship;  goodness. 

BEER.  Force ;  might.  Chesh,  More,  MS.  ad- 
ditions to  Ray,  has,  **  to  take  beer,  to  goe 
back  that  you  may  leape  farther."  See  also 
Kennetf  s  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BEERE.    A  bier.    Prompt,  Parv, 

BEER-GOOD.    Teast.    East, 

BEERNESS.    A  beer-cellar.    North, 

BEERT.    Intoxicated.    Warw. 

BEES.  (1)  <'  To  have  bees  in  the  head,"  a 
phrase  meaning,  according  to  Nares,  to  be 
choleric  *'  To  have  a  bee  in  tiie  bonnet,"  is 
a  phrase  of  similar  import,  or  sometimes 
means  to  be  a  little  crazy.  Tboue  gives  a 
Leicestershire  proverb,  '*  as  busy  as  bees  in  a 
bason."  See  also  Jamieson's  SnppL  in  v. 
Bee, 

(2)  The  third  person  sing,  aad  all  the  pL  ftiture 
tense  of  the  verb  to  bie.  Nwrth,  The  ten- 
dency of  this  dialect  is  to  change  th  {A,'S.) 
intof. 

(4)  Flies.    IMc, 

(5)  Cows.    North, 

BEESEN.  BUnd.  Dm,  A  oammon  expres- 
sion, <<  as  drunk  as  a  beeten,"  **  WuDo  beexen 
the  vine  zight,"  vrill  you  be  blind  to  the  fine 
sight,  Fsirholt's  Pag^nts,  ii.  101.  Spelt  bee- 
iome  in  the  early  editions  of  Coriolaiuis,  ii.  1. 

BEESKIP.    Abee-hive.     Wett, 

BEES-NEST.    A  kind  of  flax. 

BBESNUM.    Be  they  not.     iVeet. 


BEESTAILE.    Cattle. 

B$uiaile  thei  had  ynouje  I  wot. 

Cmrmr  Mundi,  MS.  Trin,  CaU  Cmtab,  t  1«. 

BEET.  A  beet  of  flax,  translated  by  Un^angU 
bula  in  Skinner.  For  other  meanings  see  Bete, 

BEET-AXE.  The  instrument  used  in  beeting 
ground  in  denshering.    Devon, 

BEETHT.  Soft,  stid^ ;  in  a  perspiration.  Un- 
derdone meat  is  called  beethy,  Duncumb  ex- 
plains it  <«  withered."    Herrfordah. 

BEETLE.  A  heavy  wooden  mallet,  used  fo? 
various  purposes.  A  **  three  man  beetle," 
says  Nares,  was  one  so  heavy  that  it  required 
three  men  to  manage  it,  two  at  the  long  han- 
dles and  one  at  the  head.  HoUyband,  in  his 
Dictionarie,  1593,  mentions  "  a  beetle  which 
laundrers  do  use  to  wash  their  buds  and 
clothes." 

BEETLE-BROWED.  Having  brows  thai  hang 
over.  Shakespeare  uses  the  verb  beetle^  Ham- 
let, i  4.  Cf.  Piers'  Ploughman,  p.  88 ;  Du 
Bartas,  p.  652;  Howell,  sect  21 ;  Ronu  and 
Juliet,  i  4. 

BEETLE-HEADED.  Dull;  stupid.  Shak.  In 
Dorsetshire,  the  miller's  thumb  is  called  a 
beetlehead, 

BEETLE-STON.    The  cantharides.    Phrio, 

BEETNEED.  Assistance  in  the  hour  of  distress. 
North, 

BEFAWN.    To  surround ;  to  seize.    (^.-51; 
And  yf  Cje]  tee  a  Khyppe  of  ptlme, 
Thaa  itUo  to  them  b^mm, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  iU  a^  IL  96. 

BEFET.    A  buffet;  a  blow.    (^.-M) 

BEFFING.  (1)  Barking.    Line, 

(2)  Burning  land  after  it  is  pared.    North, 

BEFIGHT.    To  contend.    Surrey, 

BEFILIN.    To  defile. 

BEHLL.    BefelL    (J^) 

BEFLAYNE.    Flayed. 

Outt  of  hit  ikyn  ht  wm  b^pH§ 
Alio  quik.  And  in  that  wise  slayne.    * 

OoMW,  MS.  Soe.  jintiq,  134«  f .  212. 

BEFLECKE.    To  streak ;  to  spot 

Why  blush  you,  and  why  with  vermilion  taint 
BeJIeeke  your  cheeks  ?     TurbevUi^s  (Md,Mff!,  t,  134. 

BEFON.    Tobe&U?     Towneley  Myst, 

BEFORE.  To  take  before  one.  «  Shall  I  take 
that  before  me  ?"  that  is,  "  shall  I  take  it  with 
me  when  I  go  there  ?"    Kent. 

BEFOREN.  Before.  (^.-5.)  Befbm  b  com- 
mon in  early  works,  and  in  the  dialects  of  the 
present  day. 

BE-FOTE.    On  foot.    Pronqtt,  Parv, 

BEFROSE.    Frozen. 

Over  Daunby  thllke  flood, 
.    Whiche  alle  btfro*9  than  stood. 

OocMT,  MS,  Soe,  JbiHq,  IM,  f.  73. 

BEFT.    Struck ;  beaten.     Oaw, 
BEFTCE.   Beauflls.    See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  28, 
puleher  flUus  s  and  Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  iiL  256. 
This  generic  name  is  often  adopted  in  the  old 
romances. 
BEFTLDE.    Dirtied. 

I  praye  you  therfore  hertyly. 
That  you  wyll  take  it  pedentlyf 
ForIamaUb^/W«f.  Th^VniiHikienrmmH*, 
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BBG.  To  b^  a  person  for  a  fool,  was  to  apply 
to  be  his  aiuffdian,  under  a  writ  de  i^ota  m- 
fuhendOfisj  whicliy  if  a  man  was  legally 
prored  an  i^t,  the  profits  of  his  land  and  the 
custody  (tf  his  person  might  be  granted  by  the 
king  to  any  subject.  Naret.  The  custom  is 
freq^iently  alluded  to  by  our  old  dramatists. 

BEGAB.   To  mock ;  to  deceire. 

BEGALOWS.  To  out-gallop. 

That  wu  a  vyft  m  ray  iirslowe, 
Thcr  myjt  do  bon  hym  btgaiowe, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft,  U.  38»  f.  114. 

BEGARED.  Adorned.  SJtelton. 

BEGAT.   To  make  gay.  Beaumont. 

BEGATGED.   Bewitched.   Devon, 

BEGCHIS.  Bitches.   Cot,  Mytt, 

BEGE.  Big.   Getw. 

BEGECK.  A  trick.   Riteon, 

BEGENELD.  A  mendicant.  Pien  Ploughman, 

BEGBTARE.  A  begetter.  Prompt,  Parv, 

BEGGAR.  «  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he 
wDl  lide  to  the  jakis,'*  a  eommon  proTerb  ap- 
plied to  those  who  have  suddenly  risen  in 
weahh,  and  are  too  proud  eren  to  walk  there. 
So  that  dyren  of  our  laylon  were  much  ofltoded, 
and  nyd,  set  a  begger  on  hontiacke  and  he  wyl 
Tyde  nnreaaonablye.  MS,  Addiu  M06. 

BEGGAR-MY-NEIGHBOUR.  AehUdren'sgame 
at  cards.  The  players  throw  a  card  alter- 
nately, till  one  throws  a  court  card,  the  ad- 
versazy  giring  one  card  Ust  a  knave,  two  for  a 
queen,  three  for  a  king,  and  four  for  an  ace, 
iJiis  proceeding  being  intemiptedin  the  same 
manner  if  the  other  turns  up  a  court  card  or 
an  ace,  which  generally  makes  the  game  an 
unreasonable  length. 

BEGGAR'S-BUSH.  According  to  Miege,  a 
rendezvous  for  beggars.  "  To  go  by  beggar's 
bush,"  to  go  on  the  road  to- ruin.  Beggar's 
bush  was  also  the  name  of  a  tree  near  London. 
Cleavdand,  in  his  Midsummer  Moon,  p.  188, 
sa3rs,  "  if  a  man  be  a  tree  invers'd,  bee's  beg- 
gar's bush."  See  also  the  Two  Angrie  Women 
of  Abingdon,  p.  80.  A  similar  phrase,  "  we 
are  brought  to  begger  staffe,"  occurs  in  the 
Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  199. 

BEGGARS-fiUTTONS.  The  burson  on  the 
burdock.  Devon, 

BEGGARS-NEEDLE.  The  shepherd*s  needle. 
Midland  a 

BEGGARS.VELVET.  The  light  particles  of 
down  shaken  fifom  a  feather-bed,  and  lett  by 
a  sluttish  housemaid  to  collect  under  it.  Ea9t, 
The  term  beggari-boltt,  stones,  is  of  a  similar 
formation. 

BEGGAR-WEED.  The  com  spurry.  Beda, 

BEGGARY.  Full  of  weeds.  EoMt. 

BEGHE.  A  crown;  a  garland.  {A,'S,) 

BEGILED.  Beguiled.  {A,'N,) 

BEGINNTNGE.  A  principle.   Chauev, 

BEGIRDGE.  Togrcdge.  Somertet, 

BEGKOT.  Foolish.  {J,.N.) 
Btgkot  tn  bdi^ 
Bade  Uaa  at  rido 
1b  tbadiiBMle. 

Wrighfs  Puliti€al»mg»»  p.  3A3. 


BEOLE.  Boldly? 

The  Saratym  were  twythe  ttioage. 
And  helde  fyght  begie  and  longer 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  iL  9B,  f .  IfiS. 

BEGLUED.  Overcome.  Lydgate, 
BEGO.    To  do ;  to  perform.  (^.-5.)    In  the 
following  passages,  used  for  ^oit,  part.  pa. 
And  tolde  him  how  hit  waa  b*go. 
Of  If  wele  rad  of  !■  wo. 

BeKe§  tf  Uan^Unm,  p.  77- 
Tht  erthe  it  it,  whiche  eraraio 
With  mannit  laboure  is  b*go, 

Oower,  MS,  Soe.  Jntfq.  134,  f.  59. 

BEGON.  Adorned.  Firequently  used  in  this 
sense.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  19  ;  Illustrations 
of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  59 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
943.  Then  we  have,  wel  begon^  in  a  good  way ; 
wo  begon,  far  gone  in  woe ;  worse  begon,  in  a 
worse  way,  &c. 

BEGONE.    Decayed ;  worn  out.    Eaet, 

BEGONNE.    Begun.  (d,-S,) 

BEGORZ.  A  vulgar  oath.  Somenet,  Perhaps 
more  generally  pronounced  begoeh,  **  Begum- 
mers"  is  another  oath  of  umilar  formation. 

BEGRAVE.    Buried.    {J,-S.) 

Into  the  grounde,  where  allt  gone, 
Thlf  ded  lady  wa«  btgravt. 

Ootcer,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq,  ld4«  f.67. 

BEGREDE.    To  cry  out  against.    {A,.S,)    Be- 
grad  occurs  in  EDis's  Met.  Rom.  i^  51. 
Launcelot  of  tietson  thay  b9-^r«Me, 
Callyd  hym  lUi  and  kyngyt  traytoure. 

MS,  MarUnMtt.  lOe. 

BEGRUMPLED.    Displeased.    Somerset. 

BEGUILED.    Covered  vrith  guile.    Shai, 

BEGUINES.    A  scni  of  nuns.    Skinner. 

BE-GYFTE.    Gave. 

Thefe,  where  haste  thou  my  oxen  done 

That  y  the  6e-fiy/re.   MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  ii,  SB,  t,  96, 

BEGYN.    A  biggin.    ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  74. 

BEGYNGGE.    Carcftil.    (A.-S.) 

A  6e«yn«8«  gome,  gamelleke  gay.     fUHq,  Antiq.  ii,  9, 

BEH.    Bent;  Inclined.     (A.-S,) 

BEHALT.    Beheld.     Weber, 

BEHALVE.    Hslf;  side,  or  part.    (A,-S.) 

BEHAPPEN.    Perhaps.    Salop. 

BEHATED.  Hated ;  exceedingly  hated.  The 
term  occurs  in  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  82 ; 
Stanihurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  pp.  34, 44 ; 
Palsgrave*s  Acolastus,  1540.  It  is  the  syno- 
nyme  of  holy,  and  translated  by  exosus  in 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  222,  the  former  of  which  has 
no  connexion  vrith  A.-S.  healic.    See  Halg. 

BEHAVE.  To  manage ;  to  govern,  generally  in 
point  of  behaviour.  The  substantive  behaviour 
seems  used  in  a  collatersl  sense  in  King  John, 
LI. 

BEHEARD.  Heard.  See  Percy's  ReUques, 
p.  23;  Robin  Hood,  L  123. 

Ful  wel  bahtrd  now  Khali  It  bo. 
And  also  beloved  in  many  contr^. 

MS,  C,  C.  C.  a  80. 

BE-HEUED.  Covered.  {A,-S.)  See  EUis's 
Met  Rom.  ii.  258 ;  Richard  Ck>er  de  Lion,  5586. 

BE-HERTE.  By  heart;  vrith  memory.  Prompt. 
Parv, 

BEHEST.  (1)  A  promise.  (A,-S)  See  Chaucer, 
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Cant.  T.  4461 ;  Manndevile's  TriTdt,  p.  1 ; 
Harrowing  of  HcU,  p.  27,  spelt  byhihttei. 
(2)  An  order ;  a  command. 
BEHETE.    To  promise.   (^.-5.)  Sec  Chancer, 
Cant.  T.  1856 ;  Chester  Plays,  L  31. 
The  •mperowrt  modur  let  celle  ft  knare* 
And  hym  Mke<«gfete  mede  to  have. 

U8.  Omimb,  Ff.ii.38,  f.  83. 
He  bad  a  quent  tliat  hyghte  Margsret, 
Tiewe  M  ttele,  y  yow  bthett,  Md,  f.  71. 

BEHEWE.    Coloured.  (^.-5.) 
BEHIGHTE.  To  promise.  (J.-S.)    Bchighten, 
pa.  t.  pL,  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11639 ;  Blaundc- 
Yile*s  Travels,  p.  3. 
BEHINT.    Behind.    North. 
BEHITIIER.     On  this  side.     Sums.     It  is 
also  an  archaism.  See  Nares,  in  v.  Somerset- 
shire carters  say  beiher  to  their  horses,  when 
they  wish    them   to    move  towards   their 
side. 
BBHOLDINGNESS.    OhHgation.     Weister, 
BE-HONGYD.    Hung  with  tapestry.     Weber. 
BEHOOVEFULL.  Useftil ;  profitable.  See  Hey- 
wood'S  Apology  for  Actors,  1612 ;  Brit.  BibL 
L  20.    Ash  gires  the  form  behoowMe, 
BEHOTYN.    To  promise.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
BEHOTYNGE.    Promising.    Mmindetfile. 
BEHOUNCED.     Finely  dressed;  smart  with 
finery.   Euex,    Kennett  says  **  ironically  ap- 
pUed,''  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BEHOVE.    Behoof;  advantage.    (A.S,) 
Her  beginneth  the  Prikke  of  Love 
Tbat  profitable  is  to  soole  fteaoM. 

r«moM  MS,  f  .  265. 

BEHOVELY.    Profitable.  (J.-S.)    SeeTroiius 
and  Creseide,  iL  261. 

It  it  behov0i^  for  to  here. 

MS.  Soe,  Antlq.  134.  f.  63. 

BEHUNG.    Hung  about,  as  a  horse  with  bells. 

Ketmett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BEIE.    Both.    (^.-5.) 

Agein  to  batftille  tbei  wcnte. 
And  foughten  herde  togidere  60to, 
Nerer  on  of  other  ne  stod  eie.    (Xtttl,  p.  47. 
BEIGH.    A}ewel;anoniament.  {A,'S.)    This 
word,  which   occurs  under  various   forms, 
sometimes  has  the  signification  of  a  ring,  a 
bracelet,  or  a  collar  for  the  neck. 
BEIGHT.  Anything  bent,  but  generally  applied 

to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.    North. 
BEILD.  (1)  See  Beld. 

Land  o  live*  o  ro  and  rest. 
Wit  blls  and  UUd  broiden  best. 

MS,  Catt.  Vttpat,  A.  ill.  t  7. 
(2)  A  handle.     YorktK 
BEILDIT.    Imaged;  formed.     Gaw. 
BEING.  (1)  Because.     Var,  dioL 
(2)  An  abode ;  a  lodging.    Eatt. 
BEINGE.    Condition.     Weber. 
BEIRE.  (1)  Of  both.    Rob.  Gloue. 
(2)  Bare.    Ibid. 

BE  JADE.    To  weary ;  to  tire.    Miltom. 
BEJAPE.    To  ridicule,  make  game  ot   {A.-S,) 
See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16853;  TroUus  and 
Creseide,  i  532  ;v.  1119. 

But  covertly  ye  of  your  dewbilnes 
Bdapen  hem  thus*  al  day  ben  men  blyndyd. 

MS.  WirJhM  16. 


He  was  lest  worth  in  lovis  ye. 
And  most  btiapUL  in  his  ititte. 

Ooiesr,  Jr^.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  t  33» 

BEK.    To  beckon.    {A.^.) 

That  he  lUe  on  his  hors  nek» 
Him  to  heveden  tliai  gan  to  Mr. 

JrOmw  and  Mm-Hn,  p.  193. 

BEKE.    The  brim  of  a  hat  or  hood ;  anything 
standing  out  firm  at  the  bottom  of  a  covering 
for  the  head.    The  term  has  not  yet  been 
explained.    The  abofve  ia  conjectural  from  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  Strutt, 
ii.  212;  Planch^,  p.  231;  Butland  Papers, 
p.  6;  Brit.  BibL  iv.  27. 
BEKEANDE.  Warming;  sweating.  Riteon.  See 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1459;  bdcynge,  Morte 
d'Arthur,  i  139. 
BEKENE.    A  beacon.    (A.^) 
BEKENEDEN.    Beckoned.     WieiUjH^. 
BE-KENNE.    To  commit  to..  (A.-S.) 

This  lettrete-lremie  Alexander  to  the  knyghtis  of 
Darius,  and  the  peper  also,  and  bad  thame  here 
thame  to  the  emperour;  and  he  galfb  thame  grete 
gyftes  and  riche,  and  sent  thame  fUrthe. 

1£9.  L<iico<i»A.  i.  17,  f.  9. 
And  thou,  his  derlyng. 
His  modir  in  kepyng 
To  the  he  b^-ketuU,  lUd.  f.  SSI. 

BEKERE.   To  skirmish;  to  fight   Spelt  ^ih>v 
in  Syr  Gavniyne,  another  form  of  bicker.   See 
also  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  36. 
BEKINS.    Because.    Doreet. 
BEKKYS.    Begs.     Towneley  My»t. 
BEKNE.    A  beacon.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BEKNOWE.      To  acknowledge;    to  confess. 
iA.S.)    See  Catalogue  of  Douce  MSS.  p.  7 ; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1558, 5306 ;  Richard  Coer 
de  Lion,  1700;  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1279; 
Octovian,  1810.    See  Birkmowen. 
And  thanoe,  yf  y  be  for  to  wite» 
I  wolle  hiknowm  what  it  Is. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  AiOiq.  134,  f  .  48. 
BEKNYNGE.    A  beckonmg.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BEKUR.    Fight ;  battle ;  skirmish. 

And  yf  he  myght  of  hym  be  sekure. 
Odur  in  batell  or  in  bekur. 

JUS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  36,  f.  817. 
And  5yf  y  fle  that  yche  bekpr, 
Y  hope  than  y  may  be  sekyr. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  58. 

BEL.    BeautifoL    (^.-AT.) 

BELACOIL.    A  friendly  reception.    Spemer. 

Chancer  has  bitUaeoil^  q.  v. 
BELAFTE.    Left ;  remained. 

As  hyt  was  Ooddys  owne  wylle. 
The  lyenas  beUtfU  the  chyide  stylle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  84. 
Whan  he  Ibr  luste  his  God  refuseth. 
And  toolc  him  to  the  derelis  crafte, 
Lo  what  profit  him  is  belnfte. 

Qowr,  MS.  Soe.  Aniiq.  134,  f.  191. 

BELAQGED.    Tired. 

BE-LAGGYD.  Dirtied;  wetted.  Pron^t.Paro. 
BELAM.    To  beat.    See  Cotgrave  in  v.  Cha- 
peron ;  Famous  Victories,  p.  320. 

A  country  lad  had  slept  aside  with  a  wench,  and 
done  I  know  not  what;  but  his  Ikther  mahily  be- 
lamb'd  him  for  the  fact,  the  wench  proofing  after- 
ward with  child. 

WltSt  ntte9»  and  Fanei«s,  1605,  p.  146. 
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BBLAMOXJR.  A  Mr  lover.  %>enter, 
BSL-AMT.  Ffeir  friend.  {A^-N.)  SeeHarta- 
honie's  Met.  Tales,  p.  107 ;  Chester  Plays, 
L  151 ;  Wrighfs  PoL  Songs,  p.  200;  Towne- 
ley  Mysteries,  p.  70;  Chaucer,  Cant  T. 
12252 ;  Twaine  and  Gawin,  278 ;  Sir Tristrem, 
p.  161 ;  Rob.  GloQC.  p.  390. 

BtUmp,  be  wyde,  how  long* 
Shal  tliy  folye  y-lMte  ? 

MS,  CM.  TWn.  OMm.  BfJ. 
B»Umit0,  and  thoa  oowdy«t  hyt  Uyn*, 
A  oowoMlle  y  wolde  to  the  layne. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38.  f.  63. 

BELAPPED.    Surroimded. 

Owte  of  the  wode  they  came  anon* 
And  htlapped  ui  ereryehon. 

Ma.  Omtab.  Ff.  II.  88,  f.  195. 

BELAST.    Bonnd. 

The  Mid  James  Skidmore  b  b^aM  and  wlthhotden 
toward  the  icid  Sir  James  for  an  hole  yeer  to  do  him 
senrioa  of  wetre  In  the  parties  of  Franoa  and  of 
Norroaodie.    Jrth.  xviL  814. 

BELATED.     Benighted.    MUton.     Generally 

retarded.    See  Miege,  in  ▼. 
BBLAVE.    To  remain.    (^.-5.) 

For  nought  Beves  nolde  fretace. 
The  beter  hon  a  wolde  hare. 

Beve§  of  HanOoun,  p.  70. 

BELAT.  (1)  To  fasten.    A  sea  term. 

The  master  shewyng  us  that  by  neglygens  of  tome 
to  belajf  the  haylcrs,  the  mayn  yerd  had  fawhi  down 
and  lylce  to  have  Icyld  three  or  four.  MS.  Addit.  6006. 

(2)  To  flog.     Northanqtt. 

BELATE.    To  surround.    Rob.  Oloue. 

BELATED.    Covered.    Spenser. 

BELCH.  (1)  Small  beer.     YorJtsh. 

(2)  To  remove  the  indurated  dung  from  sheep's 
tails.    Somereet. 

BEL-CHOS.  Pudendum  fendns.  (J.-N.)  See 
a  curious  account  in  MS.  Addit.  12195,  f. 
158 ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  6029,  6092. 

BELCHYN.    To  decorate.    Prtmpt  Parv. 

BELCONE.    A  balcony. 

BELDAME.  A  grandmother.  Formerly  a  term 
of  respect  Spenser  uses  it  in  its  original 
French  signification,  fair  lady.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lttisd.  1033,  **  an  (^  woman  that  lives  to  see 
a  sixth  generation  descended  from  her.'' 

BELDE.  (1)  Protection;  shelter;  refuge.  (AS.) 
See  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1721 ;  Sir 
Perceval,  1412, 1413,  1921;  Minors  Poems, 
p.  27.    StiU  in  use  in  the  North. 
For  thou  myghta  in  thalre  bale 
Beau  be  thaire  btlde. 

MS.  Unecln  A.  1. 17,  t.i33. 

(2)  To  protect ;  to  defend.  See  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  1220 ;  Lay  le  Freine,  231.  Perhaps 
in  the  last  instance  to  encourage.  Sometimes 
spelt  bfflde,  as  in  Sir  Eglamour,  3. 

(3)  Bold.  {A-S.)  See  Lybeaus  Disconns,2123; 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  5004. 

(4}  Bund;  natural  strength.  ''Stronge  of 
belde,"  stoongly  built,  as  we  say  of  persons 
strongly  fiormed  by  nature.  Mr.  Utterson's 
explanation,  L  164,  is  quite  right,  although 
questioned  in  the  new  edition  of  Boucher. 
"  To  belde,"  to  increase  in  size  and  strength. 


Bl  a  ehUde  of  UUl  UUh 
Orereomen  I  am  fai  myn  elde. 
Cursor  MutuU,  MS.  CM.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  70* 
rhys  mayde  wax  and  bygan  to  6«lil« 
Weyl  ynto  womans  elde. 

Jf5.  Hot/.  1701.  f.C4. 

(5)  To  build ;  hence,  to  inhabit. 

Whenne  oure  sanies  schalle  parte,  and  sundyre  ffta 

the  body 
Bwyre  to  held*  and  to  byde  in  blysse  wyth  hymeselvene. 
MmU  Jrt/mre,  MS.  Utuotn  A.  L  17,  f.53. 
In  Sedoyne  in  that  riche  contree, 
Thare  dare  na  mane  belde  nor  be. 
For  dowt  of  a  bare. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  140. 

(6)  Formed  ? 

But  cowardly,  with  royal!  hotte  hym  betd, 
Upon  hym  came  all  sodeinly  to  light. 

Hard^i^§  Chro»tel«,  f.  147. 

BELDER.  To  roar;  to  bellow.  North.  Bel- 
derer,  a  roarer. 

BELDYNG.  Building.  (A.S.) 

BELE.  (1)  Fair ;  good.  (A.-N.)  See  the  Ardue- 
ologia,  xxiiL  342. 

(2)  Bad  conduct.  Lme. 

BELEAKINS.  By  the  Lady  kin !   North. 

BELEAWD.   Betrayed.    Veretegan. 

BELE-CHERE.  Good  company.  (A.-N.) 

BELEDDT.  By  our  Lady  1  Leie. 

BELEE.  To  shelter.  Shah. 

BELEF.  A  badge?   Gaw. 

BELEVAND.  Remaining,  L  e.  aUve.  See  Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  359.   {A.'S.) 

BELEYE.  BeUef.  (A.'S.)  See  Chancer,  Cant 
T.  3456 ;  Dodsley,  xil.  335. 

BELEVED.  Left.   Chaucer. 

BELEVENESSE.  Faith.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BELEWYNGE.  The  belluig  of  the  hart 

And  the!  tyngeih  in  thaire  langage  that  yn 
Englonde  hunter*  calle  b^iawpnge,  as  men  that 
loreth  paramourcs.  MS.  Bodl.  540. 

BELEYN.  Besieged. 

Whan  nobille  Troy  wu  beletfn 
And  overcome,  and  home  ajen 
The  Grekit  tumid  fro  the  scge. 

Cower, MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  t.m. 
Aboute  Thebes,  where  he  lay, 
Whanne  it  of  siege  was  belewn.      Ibid.  f.  ftj. 

BELFRY.  (1)  A  temporary  shed  for  a  cart  or 
waggon  in  the  fields  or  by  the  road  side,  hav- 
ing an  upright  post  at  each  of  the  four  com- 
ers, and  covered  at  the  top  with  straw,  goss, 
&c.  Line.  This  word,  which  is  curious  for  its 
connexion  with  betfrey^  was  given  me  by  the 
Rev.  James  Adcock  of  Lincoln. 

(2)  Apparently  part  of  a  woman's  dress,  men- 
tioned in  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  201. 

BELG.  TobeUow.  Somertet. 

BELGARDS.  Beautiful  looks.  I^temeer. 

BELGRANDFATHER.  A  great  great  grand- 
father. 

BELIER.  Just  now.  Somereet. 

BELIKE.  Certainly;  likely;  perhaps.  Var.diaL 
Bishop  Hall  has  beUkely 

BELIME.   To  ensnare.   Deni. 

BE-LITTER.  To  biinjg  forth  a  child.  It  is  trari!^- 
lated  by  t^fttmUer  in  Reliq.  AnUq.  ii.  78. 

BELIVE.  (1)  In  the  evening.   North.  This  ex- 
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plinatioii  is  given  by  Ray,  Meriton,  and  the 

writer  of  a  letter  dated  March  13th,  1697, 

in  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
(2)  Quickly;  immediately;  presently.  A  common 

term  in  early  English. 
BELKE.  To  belch.  North.  See  Towneley  Myst. 

p.  314  ;  Dent's  Pathway,  p.  139  ;  Elyot,  in  v. 

BructOt  **  to  bealie  or  breake  wynde  oute  of 

the  stomake.'' 
BELKINO.  Lounging  at  length.  Lhtc, 
BELL.   (1)  A  rtnqfie  at  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

PalsffTope, 

(2)  The  cry  of  the  hart.  See  Hunter's  Hallam- 
shire  Glossary,  p.  11.  It  is,  properly  speak- 
ing,  the  cry  made  by  that  animal  at  rutting 
time. 

(3)  To  swell  See  a  curious  charm  in  Pettigrcw 
on  Medical  Superstitions,  p.  80;  Beves  of 
Hamtonn,  p.  102 ;  Lcgendae  CatholicaCt  p.  231. 

(4)  Bell,  book,  and  candle ;  the  form  of  excom- 
munication in  the  church  of  Rome,  ending  by 
closing  the  book  against  the  offender,  extin- 
guishing the  candle,  and  ringing  the  bell. 
Hence  the  oath.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  1 ; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  3023. 

(5)  **  To  "bear  the  bell,"  a  common  phrase  mean- 
ing to  carry  off  the  prize.  See  Gov.  Myst. 
p.  189 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iii.  199. 

BELLAKIN.   Bellowing.   North, 
BELLAND.    This  word  is  used  in  two  senses, 

1.  applied  to  ore  when  reduced  to  powder ; 

2.  its  pernicious  effects  on  men  and  animals 
by  their  imbibing  the  small  particles  of  ore. 
North, 

BELLARMIN.  A  burlesque  word  used  amongst 
drinkers  to  express  a  stout  bottle  of  strong 
drink.    Miege, 
BELLART.  A  bear-leader.   Chett. 
BELL-BIT.    The  bit  of  a  bridle  made  in  the 

form  of  a  belL    Miege. 
BELLE.  (1)  A  mantle?    See  Wright's  Seven 

Sages,  pp.  78, 84 ;  Anecd.  Lit  p.  12  ;  Awnturs 

of  Arthure,  xxix.  3. 
(2)  To  roar.   (^.-&) 
(Z)  A  clock.   Cov,  Mytt. 
(4)  A  bonfire.    Gaw, 
BBLLE-BLOME.  The  daffodU.    {A.-N)    StiU 

called  the  bei^lower  in  some  counties. 
BELLE-CHERE.   Good  cheer.   {J.-N) 
BELLEN.  To  swell.  See  BelL 
BELLE3ETER.  A  bell-founder.  Pnw^/.  Pffrtr. 
BELLIBONE.   A  fair  maid.   ^}en»er. 
BELLIBORION.    A  kind  of  apple.  Etut. 
BELLICAL.   Warlike.   (Lat.) 
BELLICH.    WelL   See  an  old  glossary  in  Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  647.    Fairly  ? 
BELLIGON.    One  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 

the  table.   North, 
BELLICOUS.  Warlike.   Smith. 
BELLIN.  To  roar ;  to  bellow.   North, 
BELLITUDE.  Fairness.  (Lat.) 
BELL-KITE.    A  protuberant  body.  North, 
BELLMAN.    A  watchman.    Part  of  his  office 

was  to  bless  the  sleepers  in  the  houses  that  he 

passed,  which  was  often  done  in  verse,  and 

hence  our  bellman's  verses. 


BELLOCK.  To  bellow,  when  beaten  or  fright- 
ened.  Var,  diaL 

BELLONED.  Asthmatic.  North, 

BELLOSE.    Warlike.    {Lat,) 

BELLOWFARMER.  A  person  who  had  the 
care  of  organs,  regals,  &c. 

BELLRAG.    To  scold.    Herrfordgh, 

BELLRAGGES.  A  species  of  water-cresses, 
mentioned  by  Elyot,  in  v.  Ldwer, 

BELLS.  •<  Give  her  the  bells,  and  let  her  fly," 
an  old  proverb  taken  from  hawking,  meaning 
that  when  a  hawk  is  good  for  nothing,  the 
bells  are  taken  off,  and  it  is  suffered  to  esc^e ; 
applied  to  the  dismissal  of  any  one  that  the 
owner  has  no  longer  occasion  for.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  27 ;  Patient  Grissel,  p.  16. 

BELL-SOLLER.  The  loft  in  a  church  on  wMdi 
ringers  stand.    North. 

BELL-WEDDER.    A  fretful  child.    North. 

BELLY.  (1)  The  widest  part  of  the  vein  of  a 
mine.    North. 

(2)  A  whale.    (Dut.) 

(3)  Carr  gives  the  Craven  phrase,  '*  belly-go- 
lake  thee,"  take  thy  fill,  indulge  thy  appetite. 

BELLY ATERE.  A  bellfounder.   Pronqtt,  Parv. 
BELLY-BAND.  A  girth  to  secure  a  cart-saddle. 

North. 
BELLYCHE.    Fairly.    {A,^N.) 
BELLYCHEAT.    An  apron.    Ath. 
BELLY-CLAPPER.    A  dinner  bell?    See  Flo. 

rio,  in  V.  BattdgtiOf  BatttfoUe. 
BELLY-FRIEND.    An  insincere  friend ;  a  per- 

son  who  pretends  friendship  for  purposes  of 

his  own.     Miege. 
BELLY-GOD.    A  glutton ;  an  epicure. 
BELLY-HARM.    ThechoUc.    Belly-holding,  a 

crying  out  in  labour.    Devon, 
BELLY-NAKED.     Entu^ly  naked.     See  the 

Basyn,  xix. ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ftn^  Tout ;  Frier 

and  the  Boy,  i^.  Ritson,  p.  49. 

I  am  all  together  lefte  bare,  or  I  am  left*  atarke 

My-naked,  or  lefte  at  naked  aa  my  nayle*   vxy 

wretche  that  I  am  1     Wyll  ye  not  leave  me  a  lyttell 

garment,  or  a  sory  wede,  to  hyde  my  tayle  withaL 
AcolaMut,  1540. 

BELLY-PIECE.  A  thin  part  of  a  carcase  near 
the  beUy.    North. 

BELLYS.    Bellows. 

BELLY-SHOT.  A  term  applied  to  cattle,  ac- 
cording  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  *«  when 
cattle  in  the  winter,  for  want  of  warmth  and 
good  feeding,  have  their  guts  shrunk  up." 

BELLY-TIMBER.  Food.  Var,  dial  Scott 
puts  this  word  into  the  mouth  of  a  distin- 
guished euphuist.  Monastery,  ed.  1830,  i. 
222. 

BELLY-VENGEANCE.   SmaD  beer.    Var.diai. 

BELLY-WANT.    A  beUy-band.    Hantg. 

BELLY-WARK.    Thecholic.     North. 

BELOKE.    Fastened;  locked.     (A,-S.) 
And  how  in  grave  he  waa  heloke. 
And  how  thai  he  hath  helle  broke. 

Gitwer,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  1S4.  f.  8S. 

BELOKED.     Beheld.    Octovian,  1046. 
BELONGINGS.    Endowments.    Shak. 
BELOOK.    To  weep.    Bedf, 
BELOUKE.  To  fasten;  to  lock  up.   SceBeloie. 
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It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  MS.  Cott  Vespas.  D. 
TiL,  bat  perhaps  to  perceive  in  Beres  of  Ham- 
toun,  p.  60. 

BELOWT.    To  abuse  rongbly. 

BEL-PEROPIS.     Fairjewels.    SUnmer, 

BELSCHYD.    Decorated.    PrwiqtL  Part, 

BELSH.     Rubbish ;  sad  stuff.    Line, 

BEL-SHANGLES.  A  cant  term»  used  by  Kemp, 
in  his  Nine  Daies  Wonder,  1600,  where  he 
mentions  himself  as  *'  head-master  of  Morrice- 
daancers,  high  head-borough  of  hdghs,  and 
onely  tiicker  of  your  tHU-lilles,  and  best  bel- 
ehangtew  betweene  Sion  and  mount  Surrey." 

BELSIRE.  A  grandfather;  an  ancestor.  [A.-N.) 

BELSIZE.    Bulky;  large.    EoMt. 

BEL-SWAGGER.  A  swaggerer ;  a  bully.  Ac- 
cording to  Ash,  a  whoremaster,  who  also  gives 
the  term  bellyswagger,  "  a  bully,  a  hectoring 
fellow." 

BELT.  (1)  To  beat ;  to  castigate.    Salop. 

(2)  To  shear  the  buttocks  and  tails  of  sheep. 
Midland  C. 

(5)  Buih.     Yorkeh, 

i4)  An  axe.    Prumpt.  Part. 
5)  A  course  of  stones  projecting  from  a  walL 

Britton. 
BELTAN.    The  first  of  May.  North,  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  proverb,  **  You*l 
have  wor  bodes  ere  Belton."    The  ceremonies 
of  the  beltan  were  kept  up  in  Cumberland  in 
the  last  century,  but  are  now  discontinued.    A 
full  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Jamieson. 
BELTER.    A  prostitute.    NwrtJL 
BELUTED.    Covered  with  mud.    Sterne, 
BELVE.   (1)  To  drink  greedily.    North, 
(2)  To  roar ;  to  bellow.  Somereet,  In  old  Eng- 
lish, we  have  behtet  as  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  222. 
BELWORT.  The  name  of  a  herb.  InMS.  Sloane 
5,  f.  3,  the  Latin  name  given  is  acandme^  and 
in  f.  8,  puOimonariat  the  word  being  spelt 
beOewort  in  the  latter  instance. 
BELWYNGE.    A  bellowing.    {J,.S,) 
It  tchnlde  seoM  u  thouje  It  were 
A  beiwifngt  to  a  roannb  ere. 

Gower,  MS.  Svc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  SI  4. 

BELTES.    Bellows.     (A.-S.) 

And  alle  this  undir  the  byoke  thay  thrute. 
And  with  thayre  b0fy«9  thay  blewe  ful  faste. 

MS.  LUteoin  A.  i.  17.  f.  128. 

BELYKLYHOD.    Probability. 

Thow  may  her  a  tale  full  badly  told. 
And  ot  a  goodly  man  betyklphod  of  chere. 

MS,  Laud,  416.  f.  39. 

BELYMMED.    Disfigured.    Sielton, 
BELYNG.     Suppuration.    See  BeaL 
BEM.    A  beam ;  a  pillar. 
In  6em  of  doude  ich  ladde  the. 
And  to  Pylate  thon  laddeit  me.  RtUq,  AnHq,  H.  826. 
BEMANGLE.    To  mutihite. 
BEMASED.    Stunned;  astounded. 
He  TO«e  up,  at  I  nye  nowe. 
And  lefle  ui  lylnge  I  wote  nere  howe, 
Al  k0maMd  in  a  soune. 
As  we  bade  bane  itiekcd  iwyne. 

Chttter  Plapt,  U.  93. 


BEME.  (1)   Bohemia.  (^.-5.)      See  Minot's 
Poems,  p.  16;    Skelton,  ii.  340;    Planch^'s 
Costume,  p.  163. 
(2)  A  trumpet.  {A,-S,) 
BEMEENE.   To  mean. 

Lady,  they  eeyde,  Hevyn  quene, 
What  may  all  thy>  torowe  6«iiie«i»e  f 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  U.  9B,  f.  189. 

BEMEN.    Trumpets.   {J,-S.) 

BEMENE.  To  lament;  to  pity.  (J,'S.)  See 
Ellis's  Met  Rom.  iL  14,  iii.  123. 

BE-METE.    To  measure.    Shah, 

BEMOIL.    To  dirty;  to  soU.   Shah, 

BEMOISTEN.  To  moisten.  See  the  Brit 
Bibl.  iii.  ad  fin.  p.  xixvi. 

BE  MOLE.  A  term  in  music,  B  molle,  soft  or 
flat.  The  word  occurs  in  Skelton,  and  also 
in  a  curious  poem  on  music,  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  292.  Bemyj  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  83,  has  appa- 
rently the  same  meaning. 

BEMONSTER.    To  make  monstrous.    Shah. 

BEMOOKED.    Dirtied;  defiled.    Palsarave, 

BEMOONYD.    Pitied.    (^.-S.) 

Gye  ys  moche  bemoom^  of  all. 
In  the  erlyi  cowrte  and  In  the  kyngyt  halle. 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38.  f.  14S. 

BE.MOTHERED.    Concealed? 
BEMUSED.    Dreanung;  intoxicated. 
BEN.  (1)  Prompt;  ready.     Gaw. 

(2)  Oil  of  Ben,  an  ointment  formerly  in  great 
repute;  benzoin.  See  Dodsley,  xii.  236; 
Nomenclator,  p.  95;  Cotgrave  in  y,MuteeUin; 
Howell,  in  v.  Acorns  Florio,  in  v.  Aew  ddlce, 

(3)  Bees.  J^A.-S.) 

So  faste  hi!  goone  aboute  him  ichere. 
Aee  don  ben  aboute  the  here. 

fieM*  €f  HaiNfewfi.  p.  £6. 

(4)  To  be.  (A.-S,)  Ben  is  the  pres.  pL  and 
part.  pa.  of  this  verb. 

(5)  Goods.   Bob,  Gloue, 

(6)  Well;  good,    ff'eber, 

(7)  In ;  into.     Yorheh, 

(8)  The  « true  ben,"  the  utmost  stretch  or  bend. 
Exmoor, 

(9)  The  truth.   Devon, 

(10)  A  figure  set  on  the  top  of  the  last  load  of 
the  harvest  immediately  in  front,  dressed  up 
with  ribbons,  &c  as  a  sort  of  Ceres.    Noff. 

BENAR.  Better.  An  old  cant  term.  See 
Dodsley,  vi.  109 ;  Earle's  Microcosmograpby, 
p.  255. 

BENATURE.  A  vessel  containing  the  holy 
water.  William  Bruges,  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
1449,  bequeaths  "  a  gret  holy-water  scoppe 
of  silver,  with  a  staff  benature,  the  said  bena- 
twre  and  staff  weyng  xx.  nobles  in  plate  and 
more."    Test  Vetust  p.  266. 

BEN-BAUFE.  An  old  cant  term,  occurring  in 
the  Roaring  Girl,  1611. 

BENCH.  A  widow's  bench,  a  share  of  the 
husband's  estate  which  a  woman  enjoys  be- 
sides her  jointure.  Sueeex,  See  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BENCHED.  Furnished  with  benches.  Chaueer. 

BENCHER.  An  idler;  a  person  who  spends 
his  time  on  ale-house  benches. 
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BENCH-FLOOR.  In  the  coal  minet  of  Wed- 
nesbury  in  Staffordshire,  the  sixth  parting  or 
laming  in  the  body  of  the  coal  it  called  the 
bench-floor,  2\  ft.  thick.  Kenn/ttt,  MS.  Lmud. 

BENCH-HOLE.  The  hole  in  a  bench,  ad  le- 
yandnm  alvom.  See  Malone*8  Shakespeare, 
xiL  353 ;  Webster's  Woriu,  iiL  254. 

BENCH-TABLE.  A  low  stone  seat  round  the 
inside  of  the  walls  of  a  church.  This  term  is 
found  only  in  the  contract  for  the  Fothering- 
gay  church,  printed  by  Dugdale. 

BENCU-WHISTLER.  A  sottish  roUicksome 
idler,  who  spends  his  time  chiefly  on  the  ale- 
bouse  bendi.  The  term  occurs  in  Stanihurst*8 
Description  of  Ireland,  p.  24,  and  also  in 
Kemp's  Nine  Daies  Wonder,  16<)0;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  170. 

BEND.  (1)  A  band  of  men.  Unc.  It  occurs 
in  Hnloet,  1562;  Cooper,  in  v.  Chrex:  Arch, 
xxviii.  99. 

(2)  A  "  lace  bend"  is  described  as  "  round  of 
eight  bowes"  in  a  curious  MS.  quoted  by 
Strutt,  iL  98. 

(3)  Strong  ox  leather,  tanned  with  bark  and 
other  ingredients,  which  give  it  a  blue  cast. 
North. 

(4)  A  semicircular  piece  of  iron  used  as  part  of 
a  horse's  harness  to  hold  up  the  chains  when 
ploughing. 

S5)  Indurated  day.    North. 
6)  The  border  of  a  woman's  cap.    North.    It 
is  also  a  term  for  a  handkerchief,  and  Skinner 
explains  it,  "  muffler,  kercher  or  cawl." 
(7)  A  bond ;  anything  which  binds.    {A.-S.) 
BENDE.  (1)  A  band  or  bandage ;  a  horizontal 
stripe.    (A.'N.) 

(2)  Bondage.  See  Amis  and  Amilonn,  1233 ; 
Lybeaus  Disconus,  252. 

Swete  Fader,  wath  me  is  wo, 

I  may  not  bringe  the  out  of  bende. 

MS.  Jddit.  11307.  r.  100. 

(3)  Bent ;  put  down.     Gaw. 
BENDED.  Bound.    Maundevite. 
BENDEL.    A  band ;  a  stripe.  {A.-N.)   Steven- 
son, a  bendlet. 

Bl^NDING.     Striping;  making  of  bands,  or 

stripes.  CJiaucer. 
BEND-LEATHER.  A  leirther  thong,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Boucher  says, 
"  what  is  elsewhere  called  sole-leather."  A 
strong  infusion  of  malt  is  said  to  be  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  the  tanning  of  bend-leather. 
BENDSFULL.    Bundles. 

The  flrere  he  had  bot  barly  stro, 
Two  thake  b9nd^fmU  without  no. 

Brii.  Bibl.  W,  88. 

BENDWARE.    Hardware.    Stt^fordsh. 
BENE.  (1)  To  be.    {A.^8.) 

(2)  Well ;  fair ;  good.  Gikw.  Not  quicJtfy^  as 
in  the  additions  to  Boucher.  See  Robson's 
Met.  Rom.  pp.  3,  14,  25.  It  is  a  cant  term 
in  the  same  sense,  as  in  Earle's  Microc  p.  253. 

(3)  A  bean.  (A.-S.)  In  the  following  passage 
allusion  is  made  to  a  game  so  called. 

UarloCtii  lUletfa  to  stoode  on  the  flort. 
And  ploy  torn  t>m«  ate  spore. 


At  the  ben$  and  at  the  cat, 
A  foul  play  holde  y  that. 

MS.  Bodl.  48,  f.  174. 

(4)  Bane;  destruction.    Langtqfl. 

(5)  A  prayer;  a  request  {A.-S.)  North  coun- 
try  nurses  say  to  children,  "  dap  bene," 
meaning,  join  your  hands  together  to  ask  a 
blessing,  to  pray.  Cf.  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  113; 
Wright's  Lync  Poetry,  p.  92 ;  Ritson's  Songs, 
i.  62. 

BENEAPED.  Left  aground  by  the  ebb  of  the 
spring  tides.     South. 

BE  NED  AY.  A  prayer-day,  coqjectured  to  be 
synonymous  with  A.-S.  bentiid,  the  rogation 
days. 

BENEDICITE.  An  exclamation,  answering  to 
our  BleM  us  !  It  was  often  pronounced  as  a 
trysillable,  Bencite  !  (Lat.)  Beiate  occurs  in 
the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  85. 

BENEDICTION-POSSET.  The  sack-posset 
which  was  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the  wed- 
ding day,  just  before  the  company  retired. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii  109. 

BENEnCE.  A  benefit.  Hocclete.  In  Har- 
rington's  Nugae  Antique,  L  63,  we  have  bene^ 
JiciallneSt  beneficence. 

BENEFIT.  A  Uving;  a  benefice.  North.  Ash 
has  beneficial  in  the  same  sense. 

BENEME.    To  take  away;  to  deprive.    {A.-S.) 
For  thou  henemest  me  thllke  jifte, 
Whidie  lyeth  noujt  In  thy  myjte  to  schifte. 

GotMT,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.M. 

BENEMBRENT.    Well  deserving.    (Let.) 

BENEMPT.     Named ;  called.     Sipenter. 

BENERTH.  The  service  which  the  tenant  owed 
the  landlord  by  plough  and  cart,  so  called  in 
Kent  See  Lambarde's  Perambulation,  ed. 
1596,  p.  212. 

BENET.  One  of  the  orders  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  church,  the  exoreista,  who  cast  out 
evil  spirits  by  imposition  of  hands  and  asper- 
sion of  holy  water.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BENETHE.    To  begin.     Cov.  Mytt. 

BENETOIRE.  A  cavity  or  small  hole  in  the 
wall  of  a  church,  generally  made  near  the 
door,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  vessel  that  con- 
tained the  holy  water.    Boucher.    See  also 

.    Benature. 

BENEVOLENCE.  A  voluntary  gratuity  given 
by  the  subjects  to  the  king.    Blount. 

BENEWID.    Enjoyed.    (A.-S.) 

The  presence  every  day  bmeuHd, 
He  was  with  jiftis  alle  besnewid. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  I8Q. 

BENEWITH.    The  woodbine.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BENEYDE.    Conveyed. 

BENGE.    To  drink  deeply.    Somenet. 

BENGERE.    A  chest  for  com.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BENGY.    Qoudy;  Overcast.    Euex. 

BENIGNE.    Kind.    (A.-N.) 

BENIME.    To  take  away.    (A.-S.) 

Kyng  £dgare  had  fro  them  ther  Itwdet  hmome. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U  38,  f.  IflL 
BENINGNELI.     Kindly.    (A.-N.) 
BENISON.    A  blessing.  (A.'N.)  According  to 
Thoresby,  this  word  was  current  in  Yorkshire 
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in  1703.  Cf.  Piers  Flonghman,  p.  489 ;  Chau- 
cer, Cant.  T.  9239 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  86 ;  Sevyn 
Sages,  3485  ;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  200 ;  Langtoft, 
pp.  115,  143. 

BEN-JOLTRAM.  Brown  bread  soaked  in  skim- 
med  milk;  the  ploughboy's  usual  breakfast. 
East 

BENK.  A  bench.  Also  the  King's  Bench,  a 
court  of  justice.  See  Langtoft,  pp.  58, 246 ; 
Table  Book  of  Traditions,  p.  230. 

BEN-KIT.  A  large  wooden  vessel  with  a  cover 
to  it.  Une.  Thoresby  describes  it,  "  a  small 
wooden  vessel  with  a  cover  that's  loose,  and 
fitted  with  notches  to  two  prominent  lags  that 
have  a  string  through  them  to  carry  it  by*'' 

BENNET.    The  bent  grass.    Somerset.     Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  West  country  distich — 
««  Pigeons  never  know  no  woe 
Till  they  a  bmnttting  do  go." 

BENNICK.    A  minnow.    Somerset. 

BENNTS.  Beans.  See  an  old  wiU  in  Test.  Ve- 
tust  p.  507. 

BENOME.    Taken  away.    9tt  Benime. 

BENOTHINGED.    Diminished.    Faiffas. 

BENOW.     By  this  time.     North, 

BENSE.    A  cow-stalL    North, 

BENSIL.    To  beat;  to  thrash.    North. 

BENT.  (1)  Ready.     Weber. 

(2)  A  plain ;  a  common ;  a  field ;  a  moor ;  so 
called  from  those  places  being  frequently 
covered  with  the  bent  grass.  Willan  says 
bents  are  '*high  pastures  or  shelving  com- 
mons." The  term  is  very  conmion  in  early 
English  poetry. 

Appone  a  bent  witbowt  the  tiorghe. 

With  Mharpe  arowee  je  schoCe  hym  thurghe. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17.  1. 188. 

(3)  The  declivity  of  a  hilL  (A.-S.)  Perhaps 
this  may  be  the  meaning  in  the  Squyr  of 
Lowe  Degr^,  65. 

(4)  Subject.     Coo.MjfSt. 

(5)  A  chimney.    North. 

(6)  A  long  coarse  grass,  which  chiefly  grows 
upon  the  moors.  Also  called  bent-graas.  A 
blade  of  coarse  hay  or  grass  is  called  a  bent ; 
and  Gerard  also  ^lls  a  bundle  of  it  a  bent. 
See  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  324 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Giun- 
edtas  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  185 ;  Brit.  BibL  L 
212;  Forby,  ii.  417. 

(7)  '*  Brows  bent,"  i.  e.  arched.  See  Dyce's 
notes  to  Skelton,  p.  146 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
1217. 

(8)  Form;  shape. 

My  bente  whiehe  that  j  now  hare 
TUle  I  be  take  into  my  grave. 

Qowm-t  MS.  S»e.  Antiq.  184,  f .  M. 

RENTERS.    Debentures.    Steevens. 
BENTLB8.    Dry  sandy  pastures  near  the  sea 

covered  ehielly  with  bent-grass.    Bast. 
BENVENUE.  Half-a-crown,  afeepaidbyevery 

new  workman  at  a  printing-house.    Holme. 
BENWYTTRE.   The  woodbine.   Pron^t.Parv. 
BENTNGLICHE.    Kindly.    Bob.  Glouc. 
BENZAMYNE.      Benzoin,  a    kind  of   resin. 

Spelt  benzwine  in  Topsell's  Four-footed  Beasts, 

p.  240. 


BEO.     By. 

BEOCE.    Boethhis.     Chtmeer. 

BEODE.  (1)  To  offer;  to  proffer;  to  pray. 
Also  to  summon,  to  command.  It  occurs  in 
a  doubtful  sense  in  Kyng  Aliaaunder,  3606, 
explained  by  Weber,  to  carry;  rather  per- 
haps, to  balance  a  spear.    {A.'S.) 

(2)  A  prayer.    (^.-5.) 

BEORYNG.  (1)  Burying;  funeraL    Weber, 

(2)  Bearing;  birth.    Kyng  Alts. 

BEOTH.     Be;  are;  is.     (A.-S.) 

BEOUTEN.    Without.    {A.^.) 

BE-PLOTMELB.    PiecemeaL    Pron^t.  P«rr. 

BEQUARRE.  B  sharp.  An  old  musical  term, 
occurring  in  a  curious  poem  on  the  compara- 
tive dififeulty  of  learning  secular  and  church 
music,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  292. 

BER.  (1)  Beer.     Gaw. 

(2)  A  berry.    {Isl.) 

(3)  Abler.    JUtson. 

(4)  Carried.    Bob.  Gloue. 

(5)  The  space  a  person  runs  in  order  to  leap 
the  impetus.    North. 

BERAFRYNDE.  A  curious  term  introduced 
in  the  tale  of  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd, 
ap.  Hartshome,  p.  48,  &c.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  it  may  have  some  connexion  with 
beUarmiUf  q.  v.  The  manner  in  which  it 
occurs  seems  to  give  some  ground  for  the 
conjecture. 
BERALLE.    Fine  glass. 

The  jatys  were  of  deoe  cryttalle. 
And  a«  bryghte  as  any  beralle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  49. 
BERAND.  Rushing;  roaring.  Ps.Cott. 
BERANDE.  Bearing.  Kyng  Alls.  5109. 
BERANDYLES.  The  name  of  a  dish  in  an- 
dent  cookery.  See  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  99. 
BERASCALLED.  Abused  Uke  a  rascal.  Nash. 
BERATE.    To  scold.    Cotgrave  gives  this  as 

one  of  the  meanings  of  Breteler. 
BERATTLE.    To  rattle ;  to  make  a  great  noise. 

Shak. 
BERAYED.  (1)  Dressed. 

For  as  they  passed  along  In  this  array,  themaner 
was  that  some  one,  btraped  like  a  deTlll,  should  offer 
to  Invade  the  company. 

Limbard^a  PtrambuUition,  1596,  p.  S34. 
(2)  Dirtied. 

BERAYNE.  To  wet  with  rain.  Hence  gene- 
rally,  to  moisten.    (A.-S.) 

But  teares  beraynde  my  cheekes. 
I  retchlesse  rent  mine  heare. 

TurbeM^t  Ovid,  1507,  f.  19. 

BERBER.    Barberry,  a  shrub.     Gaw. 

BERBINE.  The  verbena.  Kent.  This  Saxon 
form  is  given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BERCEL.  A  mark  to  shoot  at.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  meta,  and  occurs  under  five  different 
forms,  bercetf  berseel^  bertel,  bysselle,  bersett, 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  32, 56.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, in  his  additions  to  Boucher,  in  v.  Bersektf 
has  clearly  shown  the  connexion  of  the  word 
with  Germ,  bersen,  to  shoot,  and  has  also 
quoted  from  the  Prompt.  Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221. 
Its  synonyme  is  obviously  butt,  and  one  is 
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therefore  somewluit  sarprifled  to  find  the  editor 
of  the  Promptorhim,  p.  56,  confofing  the  term 
with  that  applied  to  the  ridges  of  a  ploughed 
field.  SeeaiaoberiernndbertKmliisi'Eioqu^cfrt, 
BERCELETTUS.    Hounds.    This  is  certainly 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Rohson's  Ro- 
mances, p.  60,  and  may  throw  a  donbt  on  the 
interpretation  of  barceM it  q.  t.  See  Bargletyi, 
BERGEN.    The  barton  of  a  house.    This  form 
of  the  word  is  given  in  MS.  Gough,  Wilts,  5, 
as  current  in  Wiltshire. 
BERCHE.    Made  of  iron. 
BERD.    A  beard.  {A,-S,)  "  Maugre  his  herd," 
in  spite  of  him.    '*  To  run  in  one's  berd,"  to 
offer  opposition  to.    Langtoft, 
BERDASII.    A  neck-doth.    The  meaning  of 
this  term  is  doubtful.    It  occurs  only  in  the 
Guardian. 
BERDE.  (I)  Margin ;  brink.    Prompt,  Pwrv, 
(2)  A  lady ;  a  young  person.     See  Bird, 
BERDYD.     Bearded.    PrwnpL  Parv, 
BERE.  (1)  A  noise;  a  roar;  a  cry.   (A.-S.)  See 
Hartshome's  Met  Tales,  p.  99 ;  Const,  of  Ma- 
sonry,  p.  35 ;  Gy  <rf  Warwike,  p.  223 ;  Towne- 
ley  Myst.  p.  109 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  550. 
Tho,  tcyde  Befyie,  heryste  thou  that  y  here  ? 
I  harde  nevyr  a  fowler  he^rt ! 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  114. 

(2)  To  make  a  noise.    (A.-S,) 

To  the  pavylown  he  can  hym  wynne. 
And  breTt  ly  can  he  b^re. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38.  f.  99. 

(3)  A  bier.  (A.-S.)  "  Broght  on  here,"  dead. 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  24. 

(4)  A  pillow-case.     Chaucer. 
(bS  To  bear ;  to  carry.    {A.-S.) 

(6)  A  beard.     Rob.  Ghue. 

(7)  To  bear ;  to  produce. 
m  A  bear.    {A.-S.) 

(9)  To  bear  upon ;  to  allege ;  to  accuse.    Weber. 

See  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  354. 
BERlL    A  berry. 

Take  the  Jeuae  of  rewe,  vyneacre*  and  oyle  of 
roMs,  and  bere*  of  lorelle.  and  laye  tbame  to  thi 
herede.     1 1  helpet  wonderAiU  y. 

MS.  Lincoln.  Med.  f.  280. 

BERE-BAG.  One  who  bears  a  bag ;  a  term  of 
contempt  ^plied  by  Minot  to  the  Scotch. 

BEREDE.    To  advise.    PaUgrave. 

BERE-FRANKE.  A  wooden  cage  to  keep  a 
bear  or  boar  in.  See  Wright's  Monastic  Let- 
ters, p.  269. 

BEREING.     Birth. 

BEREN.    To  bear.    (A.-S.) 

BERENGER.    The  name  of  a  bear. 

BERENT.    To  rent ;  to  tare. 

What  wonder  i*  it  then  if  I  bermt  my  halret  ? 

England's  Helicon,  p.  52. 

BERETTA.    A  kind  of  hood  worn  by  priests. 

See  Hall's  Satires,  iv.  7. 
BERFREY.    A  moveable  tower  employed  in 
lieges,  generally  made  of  wood.    See  Be^ry. 
Alisaundre,  and  his  folk  alle. 
Paste  asailed  heore  wallls, 
Myd  borfrtye*,  with  alle  gyn, 
Gef  they  myghte  the  cit6  wynne. 

Kyng  Alimnndert  2777. 


BERGH.    AhilL     Y(^k. 

Thanne  shaitow  blenche  at  a  terfft. 

Fien  Ploughman,  p.  112. 

BERGMOTE.  A  court  upon  a  hill,  which  is  held 
in  Derbyshire  for  deciding  pleas  and  contro- 
versies among  the  miners. 

BERGOMASK.  A  rustic  dance,  framed  in  imi- 
tation of  the  people  of  Bergamasco,  a  province 
in  the  state  of  Venice,  who  are  ridiculed  as  be- 
ing more  clownish  in  their  manners  and  dialect 
than  any  other  people  in  Italy.    ShaJt. 

BERHEGOR.  Beer-aigre.  In  the  Manners 
and  Household  Expences  of  England,  p.  456» 
mention  is  made  of  "  vy.  galones  berheffor," 

BERIALLIS.     Beryls ;  precious  stones. 

BERIE.  A  grove ;  a  shady  place.  Harringfotu 
Probably  from  A.-S.  beam,  and  merely  another 
form  of  barrow,  q.  v.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  33,  we  have  berwe  and  berowe,  a  shadow. 

BERIEL.  A  buriaL  Also  a  tomb,  a  grave. 
See  the  quotation  under  ayere(fi) ;  Dial.  Great. 
MoraL  p.  88 ;  Gov.  Myst.  p.  18  ;  Sevyn  Sages, 
2598.    (A.-S.  byrgels.) 

BERING.  (1)  Birth.    (A.-S) 

(2)  Behaviour.    (A.-S) 

BERINGE-LEPE.    A  basket.    Prort^t  Parv. 

BERISPE.  To  disturb.  See  the  notes  on 
Reynard  the  Fox,  p.  191. 

BERKAR.    One  who  barks.    Pronqtt.  Parv. 

BERKYN.    To  bark.    Pron^t.  Parv. 

BERLJNA.    A  pillory.    Jonaon. 

BERLY.    Barry,  an  heraldic  term.    Hohne. 

BERME.  Yeast.  (A.-S.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  16281 ;  Liber  Niger  Domus  Edw.  FV.  p.  70. 

BERMEN.  Bar-men;  porters  to  a  kitchen. 
(A.'S.)  This  term  is  found  in  Havelok  and 
Layamon. 

BERMOOTHES.    The  Bermudas.    ShaJt. 

BERMUDAS.  A  cant  term  for  certain  obscure 
and  intricate  alleys,  in  which  persons  lodged 
who  had  occasion  to  live  cheap  or  concealed. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  narrow 
passages  north  of  the  Strand,  near  Covent 
Garden.  Bermudas  also  denoted  a  species  of 
tobacco.    Nare». 

BERN.  (1)  A  man ;  a  knight ;  a  noble.    Cf.  Sir 

Degrevant,  500;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  44; 

Amis  and  Amiloun,  837 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  176. 

O  Brat  that  6em  bald  of  hand. 

The  first  oonquerour  of  Ingland. 

MS.  out.  Vtspat.  A.  Ui.  f.  9. 

(2)  A  balm ;  a  child.  (A.-S.)  Cf.  Kyng  Ali- 
saunder, 7556. 

Tho  Havelok  miete  sei,  Wdlawel  1 

That  evere  was  I  kinges6«m/  £ia0eio».  571. 

(3)  A  bam.    (A.-S.) 

BERNACLE.    A  gag  for  the  mouth  of  a  horse. 
In  bemaeU  and  brydell  thou  constreyne 
The  chekys  of  them  that  nejeh  the  nought. 

MS.  Mhmole6l,  f.  110. 

BERNAK.  (1)  The  barnacle  goose. 

And  as  the  bernak  in  the  harde  tree. 

MS.  ^Mhmole  29,  f.  IffSL 
(2)  A  bemacle,  q.  v.     Prompt.  Parv. 
BERNERS.    Men  who  stood  with  relays  in 
hunting.    They  were  properly  the  men  who 
fed  tlie  hounds. 
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And  thcniM  erery  mao  that  li  tbeire,  laf  tbt 
bemen  on  foote  and  the  chacechyenii  and  the 
Ijmnem,  th«  whiche  shulde  be  with  hure  hofundet, 
and  awayte  upon  hem  yn  a  feyr  grene  there  at  la  a 
cold  shadewe,  tholde  stonden  aftont  yn  aither  syde 
the  heed  with  roddes,  that  no  hound  come  aboute 
DOT  on  the  sydet .  US,  Bodl,  646. 
BERNTNDE.     Burning. 

Ifanne  that  leth  hit  hows  bemynde. 
Hath  grete  peryll  to  hym  commynde. 

MS,  RaurHntim  88,  f.  3. 

BEROWE.    A  shadow.    Pron^t.  Part, 
BEROWNE.    Around ;  round  about. 

Hit  burliche  berde  was  blody  htrvum: 

MifTtt  Arthur;  MS,  Uneotn,  t  04. 
BERRIER.    A  thrasher.    North. 
BERRIN.    A  burial ;  a  funeral.     Var.  dial    A 

person  attending  a  funeral  is  called  a  berriner, 

and  a  grave  a  berrinhole, 
BERRITHATCH.    According  to  Kennett,  MS. 

Lansd.  1033,  in  the  court  rolls  of  the  manor 

of  Cheriton,  co.  Somerset,  this  word  is  used 

for  litter  for  horses. 
BERRT.  (I)  A  gooseberry.    North, 

(2)  To  thrash  com.  North,  Kcnnett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  gives  an  Islandic  derivation. 
Berrying-stede,  the  thrashing  floor. 

(3)  A  herd  of  conies.  A  herd  of  roes  in  the 
the  Two  Angrie  Women  of  Abington,  p.  65, 
imless  we  suppose  a  misreading  for  bevy.  We 
have,  however,  berry  in  the  Booke  of  Hunting, 
Lond.  1586. 

(4)  Florio  has,  ^  Crtkeia  d'dcgue,  a  suddaine 
thowre,  a  storme,  a  tempest,  a  blustring,  a 
berry  or  flaw  of  many  windes  or  stormes  to- 
gether, bringing  violent  shovnres  of  water." 

(5)  A  borough. 

BERSELET.    A  kind  of  bow? 
BERST.  (1)  Bearest. 

(2)  Broke.    Rob,  Glouc, 
(3    Defect.     (J.^S.) 

The  levedi,  sore  adrad  withalle, 

Ladde  Beves  into  the  halle. 

And  of  everiche  sonde. 

That  him  com  to  honde, 

A  dide  hire  ete  altherferst. 

That  she  ne  dede  him  no  ber*t ; 

And  drinke  ferst  of  the  win. 

That  no  poisonn  was  therin. 

Bev«»  qf  Hamtmm,  p.  76* 
BERT.  (1)  To  perspire.    North. 

(2)  A  beard. 

He  sroat  aynother  al  to  wotmder. 
That  hyt  6erf  clere  ysonder. 

Or  tf  Warwik§,  MUdhMO  MS. 

(3)  Bright. 

BERTHE.    Beareth.    Lydgate. 
BERTHHINGES.     Salvation.    P».  Cott, 
BERUFFIANISED.    Abased  like  a  ruffian.    A 

term  used  by  Nash,  in  Have  With  Yon  to 

SafRron  Walden,  1596. 
BERUNGE.    A  buriaL    Robwn. 
BERIME.  (1)  A  shadow.    Prompt,  Parv. 
(2)  To  defend.    {A.-S.) 
BERWHAM.    A  horse-collar.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
BERTD.    Buried. 

Therfor  I  wiU  that  ther  It  btrpd  be. 

Nttgm  PotUue,  p.  5. 


BERTEN.    To  defend ;  to  protect. 

BERYLL.     Apparently  some  rope  belonging  to 
a  ship.    See  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  12. 

BERYNE.    A  child;  a  bairn. 
AUes  a  waAille  wedowe  that  wanttes  hlr  berpiu, 
I  may  werye  and  wepe,  and  wrynge  royne  handys. 
Morte  Arthure,  Uneoln  MS.  f.  SB. 

BERYNG.    The  lap.    Weber. 

BERYNG-CASE.    A  portable  casket. 

There  come  foure  derkes  to  Wyltone  from  feme  lond. 

With  a  Iltull  beryng-eoM  full  of  relekes  gode. 

Chron.  ViMun,  p.  84. 

BERYNT.    To  bear.     Cov.  Myst. 

BERYS.    Approaches. 

Tryamowre  to  hym  beiyt. 

And  they  alle  to-braste  ther  sperys. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  81. 

BERYSE.    Berries.     Weber, 
BERY3T.    Beareth. 
BER5E.    A  mount ;  a  hilL     Oaw. 
BES.    Be.     (J.^S,) 

BESAGE.    A  portable  bed  carried  by  horses, 
called  besage   horses.    {J,.N.)     The    term 
occurs  in  Arch.  iii.  157 ;  Ordinances  and  Re- 
gulations, pp.  200,  204. 
BESAGUY.    A  tvro-edged  axe.    (J,.N.) 
Wambras  with  wings  and  rere  bras  therto. 
And  thereon  sette  were  betagu^t  also. 

Ooriotfes,  ap,  Tri$tr9M,  p.  375. 

BESANT.    A  golden  coin,  so  called  beamsc 
first  coined  at  Byzantium  or  Constantinople. 
Its  value  is  differently  estimated,  and  seems 
have  varied  from  ten  to  twenty  sols. 
BESCHADE.    To  shadow. 

The  hyje  tre  the  grounde  be$chadeth. 
And  every  roannt«  herte  gladeth. 

Gotptr,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134.  f.  197. 
But  in  silence  and  in  covert 
Desireth  for  to  be  btachadU.         Ibid,  1. 184. 
BESCILDIGED.    Accused  of  a  crime.     Ver^ 

itegan. 
BESCORNED.     Despised.     Chaucer. 
BESCRATCHIN.    To  scratch.     Chaucer. 
BESCRO.    To  beshrew. 
BESCUMMER.  To  scatter  ordure.  BenJonson 

spells  it  be$eumber. 
BE-SE.    To  see;  to  behold.    (J.-S.)    Hence 
to  see  to,  to  take  care,  as  in  Const,  of  Ma- 
sonry,  p.  16. 
BESEEK.    To  beseech.    (A..S.)    A  common 

form  in  early  English.    North. 
BESEEME.    To  seem ;  to  appear.     See  Morte 

d' Arthur,  ii  235 ;  Ipomydon,  354. 
BESEGIT.    Besieged.     Chaucer, 
BESENE.    Clad;  clothed;  adorned.   See  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  3 ;  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  50. 
Most  dowtyd  man»  1  am  lyvyng  upon  the  ground. 
Goodly  bejiene  with  many  a  ryche  garlement. 

Digb^  MgteriM,  p.  32. 
He  cam  into  a  litllle  playne, 
Alle  rounde  aboute  wel  b«»e^t 
With  buschis  grene  and  cedres  hy5e. 

Ooteer.  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  40. 
And  was  with  golde  and  riche  stonis 
BcMfie  and  bounde  for  the  nonis.  Ibid.  f.  U 

BESENYS.     Business.    Arch.  xxlx.  133. 
BESET.     Placed ;  employed ;  bestowed.  {A.-S.) 
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Now  me  thynkyth  yn  my  mode. 
Thou  haste  weUe  besett  my  gode. 

MS,  Qtniab.  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  88. 
I  holde  my  kyngdome  welle  betett. 
Be  thou  worse  or  be  thou  bett.    16id.  f.  S47. 
BESETE.    See  Beyeie. 

His  worldls  Joye  ben  so  grete. 
Him  thenketh  of  heven  no  lt«$ete. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Jnttq.  34,  f.  M. 

BESEY.    Besecn.    (J.-S.) 

BESHARP.    To  make  haste.     Var.  dial. 

BESHET.    Shut  up.    (J.-S.) 

BESHINE.  To  give  %ht  to.  This  ii  found 
among  the  obsolete  words  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Batman  uppon  Bartholome, 
foL  Lond.  1582. 

BESHOTE.    Dirtied.    Lane. 

BESHRADDE.  Cut  into  shreds.  Sec  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  279. 

BESHREWE.  To  curse.  (irf.-S.)  Generally 
a  milder  form  of  imprecation.  Florio  derives 
the  term  from  the  shrew  mouse,  to  which 
deadly  qualities  were  once  ascribed.  Cf. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6426;  Audeley's  Poems, 
p.  32 ;  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  17. 

BESIDE.  By  the  side  of.  (J.-S.)  Later 
vnriters  bendei^  as  in  Middleton,  L  235. 

BESIDERY.    A  kind  of  baking-pear.    Kersey. 

BESIEGED.  A  planet  is  besieged  when  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  two  malevolents.  An 
astrological  term,  so  explained  in  the  Gent. 
Rec  i.  101. 

BESIEN.    To  trouble ;  to  disturb. 

BESIGHT.    Scandal;  offence.   (A.'S.) 

BESISCHIPE.    Activity. 

'   What  bast  tboo  done  of  b^sUOdpe  9 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  ^ntiq.  134,  f.  110. 

BESKUMMER.  To  daub ;  to  bewmcar.  Somerset. 
BESKYFTE.  Thrust  off.   (A.-S.) 

And  she  was  ever  passynge  wery  of  hym,  and 
fayne  wold  have  ben  dely  verd  of  hym,  for  she  was 
aferd  of  hym  bycause  he  was  a  devyls  sone,  and  she 
coude  not  betkvft*  hym  by  no  meane. 

Morte  d'Atthur»  \.9\. 

BESLOBBER.  To  slobber;  to  render  wet  or 
dirty  by  spilling  over  the  breast.  Beilavert 
Brit.  Bibl.  i.  498.  Be$lomered,  dirtied,  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  476. 

BESLURRY.    To  smear ;  to  defile.  Drayton. 

BESME.  A  besom.  Pompt.  Parv. 

BESMIRCH.  To  soil ;  to  daub ;  to  smear.  ShaM. 
Verstegan  has  beimitf  besmutted,  made  foul ; 
and  Chaucer,  bemtotred,  smutted.  (A.-S.) 
Florio,  in  v.  Caligdre,  gives  the  verbs,  to  besut, 
to  besmoulder.  The  Salopian  dialect  has 
besmudge,  to  dirty. 

BE  SO.   So  be  it.   MaundevUe. 

BESOFTE.   Besought.  Launfal,  766. 

BESOGNIO.  A  beggar.   (ItaL) 

BESORE.  To  vex ;  to  annoy.  Fletcher. 

BESORT.  (1)  To  suit ;  to  fit.  Shak.  See  Lear, 
L  4,  one  of  the  quartos  reading  brfort. 

(2)  Attendance;  society.  Shak. 

BESPEAKEN.  To  speak  to. 

When  folks  the  bespeaken,  curtesly  bam  grete. 

ZViMeBooXr,  p.  S97. 

BESPERPLED.  Sprinkled.  "All  betperpled 
with  blood,"  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  167. 


BESPET.   Spit  upon.  (A.^) 
BE-SPREDD.  Overspread. 

The  emperour  went  to  hys  bedd. 

In  clothys  fUle  ryche  he  was  be-tjtredd, 

MS.  Cantab.  Tt.  II.  36,  f.  130. 
BESPRENGYD.  Besprinkled.  SUmer. 
BESPRENT.  Besprinkled.  See  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  91;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  25;  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  100 ;  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  30. 
BESPURT.  To  sprout ;  to  cast  forth. 
BESQUITE.  Biscuit. 

Armour  the!  had  plenty,  and  god  besquite  to  mete. 

Langfjei  Chrvn.  p.  IJI. 

BESSELYCHE.    Busily.    This  form  occurs  in 

the  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  137. 
BESSOMB.  ToBwhn;tosail.  {A.-S.) 

Brethly  beMomes  with  byrre  In  berynes  safllM. 

MoHB  JrthurB,  UntolH  MS.  f.  91. 

BESSY.  Female  bedlamites  were  called  Bess 
o'  Bedlams,  and  the  term  is  not  quite  obso- 
lete, being  still  applied  in  some  parts  of  the, 
provinces  to  vagrants  of  that  sex.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
sword  and  plough  dances.  "Don't  be  a 
Bessy,"  said  to  a  man  who  interferes  with 
women's  business.  Bessy-bad,  a  person  who 
is  fond  of  childish  amusements. 

BEST.  A  beast ;  an  animal.  (A.-N.)  An  insect 
would  be  termed  a  beast,  as,  **  bee,  a  beste," 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  27. 

BESTAD.  Circumstanced;  situated.  (A.'S.) 
Sometimes  in  an  ill  sense,  distressed ;  and  in 
later  writers,  provided.  Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  33 ;  Cov.  Myst.  pp.  77,  329 ;  Robin  Hood, 
1.  26 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  5069 ;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  1227,  5796;  Hoccleve's  Poems,  p.  36. 

BESTARRED.  Covered  with  stars. 
Be*t€trred  over  with  a  few 
Dyamond  drops  of  morning  dew. 

Musarum  D«ttekt,  1050. 

BESTE.    Deer.    Riteon. 

BESTEZ.  Beasts.   See  Sir  Perceval,  176.  Now 

a  common  vulgarism. 
BESTIALL.  CaUle.  Sometimes  a  beast,  and 
occasionally  used  as  an  adjective.  The  word 
is  variously  spelt.  Cf.  Maundevile's  Travels, 
pp.  224,  284 ;  Morte  d' Arthur,  L  147,  152 ; 
HoUnshed,  Desc.  Scot  pp.  11,  14 ;  Anc.  Code 
of  Mil.  Laws,  p.  15. 

And  eek  of  that  thou  herdest  say. 
To  take  a  mannit  herte  awey. 
And  sette  ther  a  beatinlle. 

OoKier,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  57.* 

BESTLALLICKE.     Beastly.     Chaucer. 
BESTLY.    Belonging  to  a  beast.     Chaucer. 
BESTOIKE.    To  betray.    This  is  given  in  the 
old  dictionaries,  but  is  perhaps  an  error  for 
beiwike,  q.  v. 
BESTOW.    To  hiy  up ;  to  put  out  of  the  way ; 
to  stow  away.    Eaet.    Hence,  to  commit  sui- 
cide. Line.    Forby  gives  it  the  meaning,  "  to 
deliver  a  woman,"  the  sense  it  bears  in  the 
following  passage. 

And  Joftlane,  Crist  here  bemilde  I 
In  a  wode  was  bettoude  of  childe. 

Be9e$  qf  Hamtoum,^.  132. 
BESTRACT.     Mad.     Mieye. 
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BBSTRAUGHT.  Mad ;  dirtncted.    See  Percy's 

Reliqiies,  p.  49 ;  Nomendator,  pp.  423,  424. 
BBSTUD.    To  orntment  with  studs. 
BESTYLYNESSE.    BertuOity.  Prompt.  Parv, 
BESWIKB.    To  betray ;  to  cheat ;  to  deceiTe. 
{J.'S.)     Cf.  Kyng  Horn,  296  ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
L  114»  241;  Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  10;  Kyng 
Alisaonder,  4609,  4727;   Richard  Coer  de 
Lion,  5918  ;  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  158 ; 
L^.  CaihoL  p.  79 ;  Arthonr  and  Merlin,  p.  60 ; 
Se^  Sages,  2500 ;  Langtoft,  p.  273. 
Whereof  the  ihippto  they  MgwUce, 
Thai  psMen  by  the  coeti*  there. 

Oower,  MS.  So€,  Antiq   184,  f.  41. 
I  fjTDde  emample  in  a  cronlcle 
Of  hem  thAt  lore  to  betwikt.  Ibid,  f .  43. 

Of  ft  poysone  whlche  they  dronke. 
They  hadden  thftt  they  hiui  benvonke.    Ibid.  f.  BH. 
Jn  wommanoyiche  vol*  thay  lynge 
With  Dootea  of  to  gret  llkynge. 
Of  audi  meaure,  of  luch  mutike, 
yfhent  the  achippea  thay  bytutUu. 

Gowwt  MS.  Bodl,  894.  f.  11. 
What  hare  I  done  ajcyn  tht  like. 
That  thua  woldea  me  biMvikt. 

Oirtor  Jfwntfl,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab.  1. 19. 

BESY.     Busy.    {j4.^S.) 
BESYTTYN.    To  set  in  order.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
BET.  (1)  Better.  {A.-S.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
7533;  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  110 ;  Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  iii.  293 ;  Songs  and  Carols,  xr. ; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  389 ;  Thynne's  Debate, 
p.  20 ;  Rob.  Clone,  p.  107 ;  Assemble  of  Foules, 
451 ;  Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1651. 
Upon  the  morowe  the  day  waa  aet. 
The  kyng  hym  punreyde  welle  the  b«L 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  U.SB,  f.  947. 

(2)  To  abate.    Scott. 
h\  Kindled.     Weber. 

(4)  Beaten.  Towneley  Myst.  It  occurs  also  in 
this  sense  in  Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 

(5)  Bettered ;  improved.     Weber. 

(6)  Promised.    {A.^S.) 

G\t  thou  wilt  holden  that  thou  ne  bat. 
That  ich  ahall  wed  that  nuiden  tweet. 

Eauf»M0t.nmm.VL9rj. 

(1)  To  pray.     Skinner. 

(8)  *'  Go  bet,"  an  old  hunting  cry,  often  intro- 
duced in  a  more  general  sense.  See  Songs  and 
Carols,  XV. ;  Shak.  Soc.  Pap.  t  58 ;  Chancer, 
Cant.  T.  12601 ;  Leg.  of  Dido,  288 ;  Tyrwhitt's 
Notes,  p.  278 ;  Ri^on's  Anc.  Pop.  Poet  p.  46. 
The  phrase  is  mentioned  by  Bemers  in  the 
Boke  ci  St.  Albans,  and  seems  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  go  ahmg. 

BETAKE.  To  give;  to  recommend  to.  {A.-S.) 
Sec  Cov.  Myst.  p.  72 ;  Chester  Plays,  i.  144 ; 
Chancer,  Cant  T.  3748,  8037. 

BETALK.  To  tell ;  to  ooont ;  to  give  an  ae- 
count     Dragton. 

BETATTERED.    Dressed  in  ragged  dothes. 

BETAUGHTE.  Gave  up;  recommended  to. 
See  Maundevile's  Timvels,  p.  63 ;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  4438;  Langtoft,  p.  126.  It  is  appa- 
rently used  in  the  sense  of  taught  in  Torrent 
of  Portugal,  p.  70. 

BETAYNB.  The  herb  betony.  See  a  receipt 
quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  232,  and  p.  34. 


BETE.  (1)  To  amend;  to  bed;  to  abite.  (^.-5.) 
"Bete  my  bale,"  amend  my  misfortone. 
'*  Bete  his  need,"  satisfy  his  need.  Very  fre- 
quently api^ed  to  fire,  to  mend  it ;  in  the 
provincial  dialects,  to  light,  to  make  a  fire. 
KenneU,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  has,  *<  to  beet  the 
fire,  L  e.  in  Kent,  to  mend  the  fire,  or  siq>pl7 
it  with  fuel ;  it  is  particulariy  applied  to  the 
supplying  (^  a  kill  with  straw  for  the  drying 
of  malt,  where  some  beater  must  constantly 
attend  to  beetf  L  e.  to  put  fresh  straw  into 
the  mouth  of  the  kiU."  Cf.  Richard  Coer  de 
Lion,  657;  Sevyn  Sages,  2123 ;  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  131;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  278;  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  49 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  7 ;  Sir  Per- 
ceval, 439 ;  Isumbras,  764. 

(2)  To  prepare ;  to  make  ready.    (A.-S.) 

?3)  To  heal.    (A.N.) 

(4)  Beaten.  Hoedeve.  Oflen,  worked,  em- 
broidered, as  in  Le  Bone  Florence  oi  Rome, 
182;  Skelton,  ii.  302. 

(5)  Help;  assistance.   £iKfifier. 
?6)  To  beat    {A.-S.) 

(7)  To  walk  up  and  down.   See  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  7.     It  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  sports- 
men.   See  Gent.  Rec. 
(S)  Bit.    Cov.  Myet. 
(9)  A  proper  name.   Prompt.  Parv.    The  Latin 

corresponding  to  it  is  Beatrix. 
BETECHB.  To  deliver  up;  to  give  up.  {A.-S.) 
See  Tyrwhitt's  notes  to  Chaucer,  iv.  292; 
Cov.  Myst.  p.  70 ;  Langtoft,  p.  299. 
Farewelle,  he  teyde,  ny  dere  aon«. 
The  Padur  of  heryn  bataeha  y  the. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  it  38,  f.  49. 
That  yche  ibepard  5yvtth  no  gode  kepe 
That  betackaih  the  wulfe  hya  thepe. 

Jf5.  HriW.  1701,f;79- 

BETEEM.    To  bestow,  give,  afford,  or  allow ; 
probably  from  teem,  to  pour  forth.    Also,  to 
deign,  to  endure.    Naree. 
BETEL.    A  hammer. 

Wyht  tuyle  a  bafl  be  he  amytea. 

Wrights*  Latin  Btariet,  p.  89. 

BETELLE.    To  deceive;  to  mislead.  (A.-S.) 

BETEN.  Worked;  embroidered.  (A.-N.)  See 
HaU,  Henry  YI.  1  7;  Syr  Gaw. 

BETENDING.  Concerning;  rehiting  to.  York$k. 

BETH.    Be;  are;  be  ye.  {ArS.) 

BETHE.    Both.     Weber. 

BETHEED.    Prospered.     Verstegan. 

BETHEKYS.    Betwixt. 

BETHEN.    Both. 

And  la  his  londe  biahoppia  tweine, 
Switbe  nobulle  men  the!  wereii  bethan. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  96. 

BETHINK.  (1)  To  grudge.    Somereet. 

(2)  To  recoUect  North.  We  have  blthenche  in 
Weber,  and  bithitike  in  Wright's  Purgatory, 
p.  149.  Palsgrave  has  bethynkyng  in  the 
sense  of  coiuideratum. 

BETURAL.    To  enthraL    Sjpetuer. 

BETH  WINE.    The  wild  clematis.    I.Wight. 

BETID.     Happened.  (A.^S.) 

BETINED.    Hedged  about.     Veretegan. 

BETIT.    Hath  happened.  SUit. 
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BETLE.    Soft;  fitted  for  cultiyation,  a  tenn 

applied  to  land.  North. 
BETOATLED.     Imbecile;  stupid.     Devon. 
BETOKE.    Gave;  recommended.   (J.-S.) 
BETOSSED.    Troubled.    Shaif. 
BETOUSE.    To  drag  about.    Ntuh. 
BETRAITOR.    To  call  one  traitor.     See  the 

State  Papers,  iii.  262. 
BETRAPPE.      To  entrap;  to  ensnare.     See 

Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  396 ;  bifrappe,  Lydgate, 

MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  27. 
BETRASH.     To  betray;  (J.-N.)     Spelt  also 

beiraise.     See  Tundale,  p.  136 ;  Rom.  of  the 

Rose,  1520 ;  Langtoft,  pp.  156,  255. 
By  grace  only  yf  he  may  ascape. 
Or  deth  bUrai*ihe  him  with  his  sodeyne  rape. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  S9. 

BETRAST.    Trust.     Weber. 

BETRAX.    A  battlement.    Prompt.  Part. 

BETRAYNE.  Betrayed ;  played  false. 
ButfSyr,  he  sayde.  for  certente. 
Your  quene  hath  you  betrajfne. 

Sir  Tryamourtt  165. 

BETRAYSSHE.  Palsgrave  has,  "  I  betraysshe 
(Lydgate)  I  go  aboute  the  stretes  of  a  towne 
or  cytie,  Je  tracagse ;"  and  he  adds,  "  this 
verbe  is  nat  yet  taken  in  comen  use." 

BETRED.     PrevaUed;  conquered. 

BETREINT.     Sprinkled.    SJHnner. 

BETRIM.     To  adorn ;  to  deck.     ShaJk. 

BETSO.  The  smallest  coin  current  in  Venice, 
worth  about  a  farthing.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
Dodsle/s  Old  Plays,  x.  42. 

BETT.  To  pare  the  turf  with  a  breast-plough. 
Herefordsh. 

BETTAXE.    A  pickaxe.    Devon. 

BETTE.   (1)  Good.    Herefordsh. 

(2)  Better.  {J.-S.)  See  Octovian,  1073 ;  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  7008. 

BETTEE.  An  engine  used  by  thieyes  in  wrench- 
ing  open  doors.    Blount. 

BETTELYNGES.    Battles.     Latimer. 

BETTER.  More.  Var.  dial.  The  glossaries 
give  bettermer,  better;  and  bettermost,  the 
best,  or  very  nearly  the  best. 

BETTER-CHEAP.  Cheaper.  "I cannot  afford 
it  better  cheap^  or  for  a  lesser  price."   Howell. 

BETTERNESS.     Superior.    North. 

BETTRE.    Better.    {A.^S.) 

BETTY-TIT.    The  titmouse.    St^olk. 

BETWAN.  An  open  wicker  bottle  or  strainer, 
put  over  the  vent-hole  in  brewing  to  prevent 
the  grains  of  malt  passing  through.  North, 

BETWATTLED.  Confounded;  stupified;  in- 
fatuated ;  in  a  distressed  and  confised  state 
of  mind.     Var.  dial. 

BETWEEN.  Sometimes  used  elliptically,  thie 
time  being  understood.  Between  whiles,  in 
the  intervaL  Betwixt  and  between,  some- 
where between  the  two  extremities ;  in  some 
places  used  for  exactly  the  middle  point. 

BETWIT.    To  taunt;  to  npbraid.    Var. dial. 

BETWIXEN.    Between.    (J.-S.) 

BETYD.    To  betide ;  to  happen. 

BETYN.     Bitten. 

BETYNG-CANDLE.    A  candle  made  of  reain 


and  pitch.  See  old  accounta  quoted  in  Sharp's 
Cov.  Myst.  p.  187. 

BETYNGE.  A  rod,  any  instrument  oi  punisk- 
ment    Prompt.  Parv. 

BEUFE.    Buff. 

BEUK.    A  book.    North. 

BEVEL.  (1)  A  sloped  surface  in  masonry. 
Also  a  verb,  to  cut  an  angle.  Any  slope  is 
called  a  bevel  in  some  dialects.  *' Though 
they  themselves  be  bevel,**  bent  in  an  angle, 
Shak.  Sonn.  121,  or  rather  perhaps  as  Kennett 
explains  the  word  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "  to 
run  askew  in  length,  or  depart  from  a  true 
level."  Beveling,  the  sloping  part  of  a  wall, 
Arch.  xi.  233. 

(2)  A  violent  push  or  stroke.     North. 

(3)  A  kind  of  square  used  by  masons  and  car- 
penters, moveable  on  a  centre,  that  can  be 
set  to  any  angle.    See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Buveau. 

BEVER.  (1)  An  intermediate  refreshment  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  the  afternoon  snack  of  harvest- 
men  and  other  labourers,  and  perhaps  may  be 
explained  more  correctly  as  any  refreshment 
taken  between  the  r^^ar  meals.  See  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  L  20 ;  Ford,  L  392;  Florio, 
in  V.  Merenda ;  Cooper,  in  v.  Aniecamum  ; 
Stanihurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  1 8 ;  Nomen- 
clator,  p.  79;  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  p.  42; 
Howell,  sect.  43 ;  Middleton's  Works,  iv.  427, 
V.  141.  Sometimes  refreshments  of  drink,  or 
drinkings,  were  called  beverti  but  potations 
were  not  bevers,  as  Mr.  Dyce  asserts. 
(2)  To  tremble;  to  quiver.  North.  SeeBrockett 
and  Palmer.  Beveren  is  wrongly  explained 
"  flowing "  in  Syr  Gawayne,  as  wiU  appear 
from  Morte  d' Arthur,  L  22.  It  is  possibly 
from  A.-S.  b^ian. 
BEVERACHE.  Drink;  liquor.  It  was  for- 
merly the  custom  to  drink,  says  one  editor, 
when  making  a  bargain.  Is  this  fashion 
obsolete  ? 
Athorst  I  waa  ful  sore  y-awonke. 
The  beveracha  moste  nethes  ben  thronke. 

MS.  jiddit.  11307»  f.  95. 

BEVERAGE.  Heame,  gloss.  Rob.  Glouc  p.  623, 
explains  beverage,  "beveridge,  reward,  con- 
sequence," and  he  adds  that  it  is  "  a  word 
now  in  use  for  a  refreshment  between  dinner 
and  supper,  and  we  use  the  word  when  any 
one  pays  for  wearing  new  cloaths."  That  it 
is  synonymous  with  bever  appears  clearly  from 
Holinshed,  Descr.  Scot.  p.  22.  As  to  the 
other  meaning,  •*  beveridge  money  "  is  still  de- 
manded on  the  first  ^pearance  of  a  new  suit 
of  clothes,  and  a  forfeit  is  a  button  cut  off  from 
them  if  the  wearer  is  so  injudicious  as  to  refuse. 
In  Devon,  a  composition  of  dder,  water,  and 
spice,  is  called  beverage. 

BEVETENE.    Beaver? 

He  loc  hii  htmttne  hat. 
With  pal  that  waa  blweved. 

MS.  BodL  969,  f.  10. 

BEVISE.    To  consider. 

Bat  for  all  that»  5it  couthe  he  not 
Btvist  himsdfe  whiche  waa  the  beateu 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq  134,  f,  fiO. 
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BEVISH.    To  fan  heidlong.    North. 

BEVY.  Properly,  a  company  of  roebucks.  A 
flock  oi  quails  was  also  called  a  bevy,  as  ap- 
pears from  MS.  Porkington  10 ;  and  Florio, 
in  T.  Cavdta^  applies  the  term  to  pheasants. 
In  an  old  list  of  companies  of  animals  in 
Junii  Etym.  in  t.  Chhre,  **  a  bevey  of  ladies  " 
is  inserted ;  and  Grey  has  fully  illustrated  the 
phrase,  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  iL  74.  The 
fat  o(  the  roebuck  and  roe  was  called  bevy- 
grease.  See  Dryden's  Twici,  p.  21 ;  Gent. 
Rec  it  77. 

BEWAILE.    To  cause ;  to  compass,     ^fenser. 

BEWAND.    Wrapped  up.     Verttegan,   {A.-S,) 

BEWANNE.    CoUected?    {A.'S.) 

Thay  lud  welthe  more  wane  thane  thay  ever  bewannt. 
MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17.  f.  SSS. 

BEWAPED.    Astonished. 

The  porter  was  al  btumped : 

Alas  1  queth  he»  is  Beves  ascaped  ? 

B09€*  f^  Hamtotm,  p.  06. 

BEWARED.    Spent;  expended.    SJthmer, 

BE  WE.  (1)  Drink;  liquor. 

(2)  To  bow ;  to  obey.  See  the  Thornton  Ro- 
mances, p.  68. 

BE  WED.    To  wed ;  to  unite.    Fairfax, 

BEWELD.  To  wield.  Also,  to  govern,  to 
possess. 

All  which  doo  Import  that  ht  was  a  notable  giant, 
and  a  man  of  great  stature  and  strength,  to  weare 
tnch  an  armour,  and  btw^d  so  heavie  a  lance. 
— Harrison'*  DMeription  o/Britaine,  p.  9. 

BEWENDED.    Turned  about.    Ventegan. 
BEWEPE.    To  weep ;  to  lament.    See  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  5121 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  763 ; 
Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  13.   Shakespeare  also  has 
the  word. 
BEWES.    Boughs. 
BEWET.    Wet;  moist. 

And  sadly  gan  biholde  upon  my  chere. 
That  so  was  with  teres  aUe  b«wtt, 

Oeek90,  MS,  Sse.  Antiq,  134,  f.  S8S. 

BEWETE.    Beauty. 

BEWFRAY.    See  Berfrey, 

BEWGLE.  A  bulL  Hanti,  Also  an  archaism, 
under  the  form  btigle, 

BEWHISPER.    To  whisper.    Fairfax. 

BEWHIVERED.  Bewildered;  frightened-  Devon, 

BEWIELD.    To  manage ;  to  sway. 

BEWITS.  The  leathers  with  which  the  bells 
are  fastened  to  the  legs  of  a  hawk.  Accord- 
ing to  Blome,  Gent.  Rec.  iL  61,  the  term  in- 
dudes  the  bells  and  leathers. 

BE  WLT.    Shining ;  having  a  lustre.     Warw, 

BEWME.    Bohemia. 

And  some  of  gret  perils  were. 
The  newe  gise  of  B9urm$  there 

Goww,  MS.  aoc.  jimtiq.  184,  f.  845. 

BEWOND.  Imposed  upon;  puzzled;  embar- 
rassed.   {A,'S,) 

BEWORD.    To  report 

Wee  mused  all  what  would  hereof  btword, 

Thifnmif*  Dtbate,  p.  61. 

BEWPERE.    A  companion. 

BEWRAP.  To  wrap  up ;  to  enfold.  See  Hall, 
Richard  HI.  f.  3. 

BEWRAY.  (I)  To  discover;  to  betray,  but  not 


necessarily  for  bad  or  treacherous  purposes ; 
to  accuse.  {A,'S,)  In  very  old  worics  it  oc- 
curs imder  the  forms  bewresf,  dewrie,  bewrighe, 
bewryej  &c  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  5193, 
9747  ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iL  537  ;  Wrist's 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  325;  Donee's  Illustrations, 
iL  26  ;  Fu^  Sketches  of  Henry  YI.  p.  160 ; 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  476 ;  Anc.  Poet  Tr.  p.  10. 
Hardely,  syr,  thou  mayste  safely  to  me  say. 
For  certys  y  wylle  the  not  btM/rpt. 

MS.  QMtab.  Ft.  ii.98,  f.  14). 
Here  ys  no  dwellyng  for  us  to  wonne. 
We  ben  beunyed  to  the  emperowre.  Ibid,  t,  167. 
Tyll  at  the  last  she  was  aspled. 
And  unto  the  busshop  she  was  betcrUd. 

MS,  Land.  410,  f.  1. 

(2)  To  defile  with  ordure. 
BEWRECKE.    Revenged.    Skinner. 
BEWTEE.    Beauty.    MaundevOe, 
BEWTESE.    CivOities ;  ceremonies.    Ritton. 
BEWUNUS.    Enfolded;  entwined.    {A.-S.) 

Sithenon  that  ilke  place. 

To  heng  Jewes  thel  made  solace ; 

That  catelle  was  wo  begon, 

So  beumnu9  was  never  mm. 

MS,  Omttib,  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  flS. 

BEY.  (1)  An  ornament  for  the  neck;  any  orna- 
ment (A,'S,) 

That  maydene,  brighteals  goldene  6«y, 
Whenne  scho  the  geaunt  heved  scy, 
Fulle  wde  scho  it  kende. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  1. 17»  f.  104. 

(2)  Bowed? 

The  wolf  tey  a-doun  hb  brest. 
And  gon  to  siken  harde  and  stronge. 

R«Hq,AntUi.iLSe!6. 

(3)  An  OX? 

And  as  conoemyng  bsfw,  all  ffiite  6ejf«,  except*  a 
very  8bwe  for  the  bowse,  be  sold,  and  mych  of 
the  stuf  of  howshold  Is  conveyd  awey.  Wright* 
Momastie  L$tt«ri,  p.  Iftl. 

(4)  A  boy.    Pronqfi.  Parv. 
BETAPED.    Cheated.    SJknmer. 
BEYATE.    To  beget    (A.^S,) 

BEYE.  (1)  To  aby ;  to  revenge ;  to  atone  for. 
JUiion. 

(2)  To  buy.    (A.'S.)    See  Octovian,  388,  805 ; 
Gesta  Rom.  p.  246. 

So  many  schulden  bejft  and  selle. 

OowtTf  MS,  Soe.  Aniiq,  194,  f  81 

(3)  Both.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  47. 

(4)  A  bee.     Coverdale, 

BEYETE.  (1)  Obtaining;  gaining; accomplish- 
ment.   In  the  following  passage,  MS.  BodL 
294  has  bi%ete.    See  Beeete  and  Be^ete, 
His  worldes  joyes  ben  so  great, 
Hym  thynketh  of  heven  no  be^«, 

Goum;  ed.  153S,  f.  S3. 

(2)  Begotten.    (^.-5.) 
BEYGHED.    Bowed;  bent     Weber, 
BEYKE.    To  beek ;  to  vrarm.    JUtwn. 
BEYKYNGE.    Stretchmg.    Prompt,  Parv. 
BEYLD.    To  protect ;  to  shelter. 
Jhesu  that  es  hevens  kyng, 
Oyff  us  alle  his  blyssyng. 
And  beifld  us  in  hb  boure. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  138. 

BEYNE.     Quickly.     See   Kyng    Horn,   892. 
Beyneae  occurs  in  the  Prompt  Parv.  p.  lid. 
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^ranilated  by  F2»««/  and  beyn,  P*  29,  pliant, 
flexible. 
BEYNSTETLLTS.     See  a  cnrioui  borletque 

printed  in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86. 
BEYRE.    Bare.    So  explained  by  Heame,  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  misreading  in  Rob.  Glonc. 
p.  197. 
BEYS.    Art.    (J.-S.) 

Thou  6«y*  nerer  trayed  for  mt. 
For  with  me  I  rede  the  wende. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  t.  48. 

BEYSCHATT.    A  bishop.    This  unusual  form 
occms  in  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  133. 
BEYTE.    (1)  A  sharper.    North. 
(2)  A  bait ;  a  snare. 

Thys  worlde  ys  but  the  fendys  b€gtg. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  98,  t.  46. 

BEYTH.    Were.    (A.S.) 

Alle  that  In  the  felde  h^h 
That  thys  grete  menrelle  seytbe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  S47. 
BEYTON.  (1)  Beat.    Tundale,  p.  17. 
(2)  To  bait.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
BEZ.    Be;U.  (A.-S.) 

The  quarters  wer  sent  to  henge  at  four  cites. 
So  Is  he  worth  be  schent,  who  so  traytour  bet. 

Langto/f»  Chron.  p.  244. 

BEZONIAN.  A  beggar ;  a  scoundrel,  a  term  of 
reproach  frequently  used  by  the  old  drama- 
tists. (ItaL)  See  Cotgrave,  in  y.  Biaongne ; 
Middleton's  Works,  L  240;  Malone's  Shake- 
speare,  xvii.  224. 

BEZZLE.  (1)  To  drink  hard ;  to  tipple.  Bezzledy 
besotted.  Hence,  to  squander  riotously,  pro- 
perty in  drinking ;  to  waste ;  to  embezzle. 
See  ^^ebster's  Works,  \y.  55 ;  Middleton,  iiL 
152 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iL  149. 

(2)  A  drunkard. 
Oh  me  I  what  odds  there  seemeth  'twixt  their  cheer 
And  the  swoln  bnsle  at  an  aldiouse  fire. 

Hs/r«  Smtirm»  w.  9. 

BEZZLED.    Turned,  blunted,  applied  to  the 

edge  of  a  tool.  S^ffblk. 
BB3ETE.  Obtaining;  accomplishment. 
So  that  they  loste  the  be^ete 
Of  worshlpe  and  of  worldls  pees. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  L  36. 

BI.  Bi-  or  be-  is  a  very  common  prefix  to  verbs 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  has  chiefly 
an  intensative  power,  although  it  modifies  the 
meaning  in  various  degrees.  Many  verbs  are 
no  longer  known  except  in  this  compound 
form.  JFriffhfi  glott.  to  Piera  Ploughman. 
BI.  Town ;  village.  (Don.) 

Bakler  bem  was  non  in  bi. 
His  name  was  hoten  sir  Gii. 

Qy  0/  Warwike,  p.  S67> 

BIACON-WEED.  The  plant  goosefoot.  i>or««/. 

BIALACOIL.  Courteous  recqytion.   (A.-N.) 

BIAT.  A  leather  strap  worn  over  the  shoulders, 
a  sort  of  drag-harness  used  by  miners  to  draw 
the  produce  oif  the  mine  to  the  shaft  Cotgrave 
describes  it  **  a  kind  of  British  course  garment 
or  jacket  wome  loose  over  other  apparrelL" 

BIAZ.  In  a  sloping  manner.  BiaeCf  a  slope,  a 
bias.  HoUvbmd.  Palsgrave  has,  "  bya$  of  an 
hose,  bias.^' 

BIB.  (1)  To  drink.    North.    A  common  term. 


Cf.  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  58 ;  Cheater  Plays, 
L  124.  Bibacitie,  drunkenness,  occurs  in  the 
Brit.  BibL  iL  418 ;  and  Florio  says,  bibbe  is  a 
child's  term  for  drink,  in  v.  Bbmbo 

(2)  A  fish,  gadui  barbatus. 

BIBBED.   Drunk.   Chaucer. 

BIBBER.  (1)  A  drinker.    Nareg. 

(2)  To  tremble.  Kent.  This  seems  to  be  merely 
another  form  of  beverf  q.  v. 

BIBBLE.  To  drink;  to  tipple.  JFe$t.  Skelton 
uses  the  term,  i.  112,  spelt  bybytL  Hence 
bibblerj  a  tippler.  Forby  explains  bibblct  **  to 
eat  like  a  duck,  gathering  its  food  from  vrater, 
and  taking  up  both  together.''  Hence  bibble- 
babble^  inconsistent  chatter  or  nonsense,  a 
term  which  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  and  seve- 
ral other  writers.  See  Billingsly's  Brachy- 
Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  203 ;  Brit.  BibL  iv.  272. 

BIBLE.  A  great  book.  {A.'N.)  The  term  was 
constantly  used  without  any  reference  to  the 
Scriptures.  There  are  several  superstitions 
that  have  reference  to  the  Bible ;  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  method  of  divination 
by  Bible  and  key,  a  curious  instance  of  which 
has  occurred  very  recently,  and  is  described 
in  the  Times,  Miurch  2d,  1844.  An  account  of 
the  ceremony  is  given  by  Forby,  iL  398. 

BIBLE-CLERKSHIP.  A  very  ancient  scholar- 
ship in  the  Universities,  so  called  because  the 
student  who  was  promoted  to  that  office  was 
enjoined  to  read  the  Bible  at  meal-times. 

BICACHE.  To  deceive.  Bieaughtt  deceived. 
See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  258,  4815;  Sevyn 
Sages,  266,  2188;  Kyng  of  Tars,  489; 
Wright's  Anecd.  Lit.  p.  90;  Arthour  and 
Merlin,  p.  12,  bicought. 

What  man  that  the  wedde  sdtalle. 
Than  Is  he  nought  b^eaught. 

Tht  Good*  W\f,  p.  13. 

BICANE.  A  kind  of  grape.  Stumer. 
BI-CAS.    By  chance. 
BICCHE.  A  bitch.  (^.-M) 
BICH.  Pitch. 

Ase-tft  he  let  feUe  a  led 

Ful  of  bieh  and  of  bremston. 

And  hot  led  let  fslle  theron. 

Bevea  of  Uamtoun,  p.  196. 

BI-CHARRID.  Overturned;  deceived.  (^.-5.) 
See  the  example  under  Amarrid,  and  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  278. 

BICHAUNTE.  To  enchant? 

And  the  heldest  to  b^haunte 
Yong  mannes  love  for  to  haunte. 

Arthour  €Md  Merlin,  p.  88. 

BICHE.    A  kind  of  fur,  the  skin  of  the  female 

deer. 
BICHED-BONES.  Dice.  The  term  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12590,  the  MSS.  reading 
differently.  See  Tyrwhitt's  notes,  p.  277; 
Towneley  Myst  p.  241. 
BICHE-SONE.  A  torm  of  reproach,  stUl  used 
in  the  transposed  form.  See  some  curioua 
Latin  linM,  in  which  bjtchemm  oociira»  in 
Lelandi  Itin.  vL  130. 

Biche-^one  I  thou  drawest  amis. 
Thou  ichalt  abigge  it  y-wis  I 

drthwtr  and  MerUn,  p.  313 
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Bias.    ViceB.    Jp^LLoO. 

DICK.    A  wooden  bottle  or  cask  in  which  beer 

is  carried  into  the  harvest  fidds.    Norf. 
BICKER.   (1)  To  fight ;  to  qaarrel ;  to  act  with 

hostility.    See  BUtere, 
(2^  To  clatter ;  to  hasten.    NortK 
hS  A  short  race.    Nwih. 
(4)  A  small  wooden  dish,  made  of  staves  and 
hoops  like  a  tub.    North,    Also  a  tumbler 
glass,  in  which  sense  it  is  merely  another  form 
of  beaker t  q.  v. 
BICKERMENT.    Conflict. 
BICKORN.    An  anvil  with  a  bickem,  or  beak- 
iron.    See  Arch.  xvH.  292 ;  Howell,  sect.  51. 
BI-CLEPT.    Embraced.    {A,-8.) 

Everkh  other  with  teh«ld  Uelttpi, 
And  tto  other  deatM  h«pt. 

Arihmtr  and  MtrUn,  p.  SOf . 
And  todtyiMly,  er  iche  it  wtefl^ 
BiclipU  io  armit  he  hire  kUte. 

Gower»  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  44. 
BICLOSED.     Enclosed. 

The  knyght  In  the  mrde  hadde  o  maner* 
A1  Mc/oMd  with  o  rirer.  Stityn  Sage*,  7S9. 

BICLUPPES.    Translated  by  eolc  in  the  Cam- 
bri<^  MS.  of  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  83.    Embraces  ? 
BICOLLEDE.    Blackened. 
He  made  ftmle  chevt. 

And  64«0Uad«  is  f were.      KgrngfUm^Km. 
BICOMBN.     Became.  (A,'S.) 
BICORNED.  Donble-horned.   See  Richardson, 

and  Brome's  Songs,  ed.  1661,  p.  194. 
BID.  (1)  To  invite.  Still  used  in  the  North, 
especially  with  reference  to  an  invitation  to  a 
foneral,  which  is  termed  a  bidding.  Two  or 
four  people,  called  biddert^  are  sent  about 
to  invite  the  friends,  and  distribute  the 
mourning.  To  "  bid  the  base,''  to  challenge 
an  encounter,  originally  at  the  game  of  pri- 
soner's base,  but  applied  in  various  ways. 

(2)  To  pray.  North,  To  bid  the  beads,  to  say 
prayers.  Also,  to  entreat,  as  in  Ellis's  Met 
Rom.  iiL  165. 

(3)  Both.    Skinner, 

BID-ALE.  The  invitation  of  friends  to  drink 
ale  at  the  house  of  some  poor  man,  who 
thereby  hopes  a  charitable  distribution  for  his 
relief;  still  in  use  in  the  west  of  England. 
Blount,  ed.  1691.  The  custom  is  stiU  in  vogue 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  weddings, 
when  a  coUeetioa  is  frequently  made  for  a< 
portionless  bride. 
BIDAWETH.    Dawns ;  breaks. 

Ther  la  ao  day  whiche  hem  hidawtth. 
No  more  the  nmne  than  the  mone. 

Oower,  M8,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  130. 

BIDCOCK.    The  watcr-^aiL    Drayton. 

BIDDABLE.    Obedient;  tractable.    North, 

BIDDE.    See  Bed^.    (A,^) 

BIDDBR.    A  petitioner.    (,A,-S,) 

BIDDING-PRAYER.  The  prayer  for  the  souls 
of  benefactors  in  Popish  times,  said  before  the 
sermon.  The  form  may  be  seen  in  Rob.  Glouc 
Chron.  p.  624. 

BIDDY.  (1)  A  louse.    North, 


(2)  A  chicken.     r«r.  dial 

BIDDY-BASE.  Prisoner's  base.  Ume.  Kennet, 

MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  term  bitty^aw 

for  this  game;  and  biUy^bate  is  sometimes 

heard. 
BIDDY'SOLYES.    The  pansy.    Somenet, 
BIDE.  (1)  To  dwell;   to  remain;    to   abide. 

Var.dial    *«  In  the  fyld^yd^/Ae  he,"  Torrent 

of  Portugal,  p.  22. 

(2)  To  wait;  to  bear;  to  endure.  Var,  dial 
"Bydene,"  home,  obeyed,  Plumpton  Cor- 
respondence, p.  108. 

(3)  To  reqmre.    North, 

BIDELVE.    To  bury.  {A.-S.)    See  the  Scvyn 
Sages,  1374 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  116. 
No  schal  ther  never  no  Justlte 
The  6Me/M  on  ony  wlie. 

Jrthour  end  Merttn,  p.  30. 

BIDENB.    See  Bethne.    Cf.  Langtoft,  p.  45 ; 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  15. 
BIDE-OWE.  Explained  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  *'  to  be  punished,  or  suffer  punishment." 
Ray  says,  pcenas  dare,  and  it  is  given  by 
Browne  as  current  in  his  time  in  Norfolk. 
It  may  possibly  have  some  oonnexioB  vrith 
bidowe,  q.  v. 
BIDET.    A  smaR  horse.    (Fr.) 
BID-HOOK.    A  kind  of  hook  belonging  to  a 
boat.    See  Dekker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  43. 
BIDOWE.    A  kind  of  lance.    {A.-N.) 
A  bidowe  or  a  haeelard 
He  berith  be  hU  dde. 

Pi«r»  Ploughman,  p.  MO. 
BI-DRAVELEN.  To  slobb«r ;  to  shiver.  (^.-&) 
BID-STAND.    A  highwayman.    Jonaon, 
BIE.  (1)  To  suffer;  to  abide.    (A.-S,) 
hth, 
A  collar  for  the  neck ;  a  bracelet. 
Bekauntea,  Mm  of  goolde,  tarochet  and  rynges. 

MS,  Coti.  Vrnpae.  B.  xvL  f  80. 
BIEL.    Shelter.    NoHh, 
BIELDE.    To  dwell ;  to  inhabit. 

Brynaes  In  Burgoyne  thy  burghee  so  ryche. 
And  britteots  thi  baxooafe  that  MaMes  thareftn. 

Morte  Jrthure,  Uneoln  MS.  f.  60. 
BIENDES.    Bonds. 

Thare  he  was  in  biendee  stiOBgue, 
Fram  that  was  Eastur  dai. 

MS,  Laud,  106.  f.  157. 

BIENFAIT.     A  benefit.    (A..N)     Spelt  also 
bieirfete,  and  bye^faytte,  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  103,  114 ;  Brit.  BibL  iv.  352. 
BIEN-VENU.    A  welcome.    (A.-N.) 

With  that  Constaunce  anone  prayende. 
Spake  to  her  lorde  that  he  abide. 
So  that  sche  may  to  fote  ride 
To  ben  upone  hys  bien  venu, 

Gower,  Cantm,  MS,  t,  29, 

BIER.    The  Redeemer.    Pi,  Cott, 

BIERDEZ.    Ladies. 

Thane  the  balef ulle  hUrdet  bowsei  to  the  ertli«» 
Kadand  and  cryande,  «id  clappide  theiro  haodes. 
MorUJk^hwre,  LbuoimMS,t,eS. 

BIERNE.    A  man;  a  noble. 

Than  Uie  Empetour  Irus  waa  angcrde  at  hia  berte 
For  oure   valyant  Uertm    Uche  prowcsche  had 
wonnene. 

Jforte  Arthure,  Lincoln  MS,  f.  74 
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BIEST.  A  small  protuberance,  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  that  on  the  stem  <^  trees. 

BI-FALLEN.    To  beftdl ;  to  happen.    (^..&) 
And  whauoe  thise  tokenit  ben  bi/hlh, 
AUe  todeyneliche  the  itone  schjiUe  fiJle. 

Gow4r,  MS.  Soe.  AnHg.  194,  f  .  87. 

BIFOLD.      Folded.     Weder.      See  bi(fbld  in 

Ellis's  Met  Rom.  iii.  289. 
BIFOLE.    To  make  a  fool  of. 

That  they  ne  ichulde  not  bifoh 
Here  wit  upon  none  erthely  werkls. 

Cowtr,  Ma.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  91. 

BIFOREN.  Before.  {A,.S.) 

BIFORMED.  Double  formed.  (Lot,)  See 
Topsell's  History  of  Serpents,  p.  25. 

BIG.  (1)  To  build.  (A.-S,)  The  same  Tariation 
takes  place  in  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  in 
dielde,  which  properly  signifies  the  same.  To 
remain,  to  continue,  is  the  explanation  of  it 
in  Minot's  Poems,  pp.  29,  33 ;  Langtoft,  pp. 
330,  339.  **  Edificare,  to  byffpen,*'  MS.  BibL 
Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  71. 

(2)  A  particular  kind  of  barley.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says  *'  poor  lean  barley." 

(3)  In  Somersetshire  obtains  the  phrase  big^ 
ondMfff  very  large,  full  big. 

BIGATE.  Birth.  (J.^S.) 

So  that  on  an  eren  late. 

The  devd  ache  Uught  hir  btgau, 

Artlumr  and  Merlin,  p.  27. 
And  al  he  held  ther  the  king 
or  hi*  higtte,  of  his  bereing.  Ibid,  p.  53. 

BIGEGED.  Besieged.  It  occurs  in  Langtoft, 
p.  119,  but  may  be  a  misreading. 

BIG-END.  The  greater  part. 

BI-GERNYN.  To  ensnare.  (J.^S,) 

BI-GETEN.  Begot.  {A,-S.) 

BIG.FRESH.  Very  tipsy.   North. 

BIGGAYNE.  A  nun.  Palagrate. 

BI6GE.  (1)  A  bridge.  Haf>€lok, 

r2JTobuy.    Weber. 

(3)  A  pap;  a  teat.  Estex.  Gifford,  a  native  of 
Essex,  introduces  the  word  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Witches,  1603.  The  bigge  is  one  of  the 
names  of  the  hare  in  a  curious  poem  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  133. 

BIGGED.  Built. 

Whenoeertheappone  erthehaae  biggtd\x^  hisbowrris. 

Thane  ichaUe  erthe  for  erthe  fuffire  icharpe  stowrryD. 
MS.  UneolH  A.  i.  17,  f.  879. 

BIGGEN.  (1)  To  enlarge.  Faitfax. 
f2^  To  begin.   Heame. 

(3)  To  recover  and  get  up  after  an  accouchement 
North. 

(4)  A  kind  of  close  cap,  which  bound  the  fore- 
head strongly,  used  for  young  children  to 
assist  nature  in  closing  the  sutures  oi  the 
skulL  The  term  is  now  used  only  for  a  child's 
cap.  Shakeq>eare  seems  to  have  meant  by  it 
any  coarse  kind  of  night-cap.  It  appears  also 
to  have  been  part  of  the  appropriated  dress  of 
barristers  at  law ;  or  it  might  be  the  scientific 
undress,  like  the  velvet  nightcap  of  our  grand- 
fathers. Naret.  Kennett,  in  his  Glossary, 
p.  29,  says,  '*  a  cap  with  two  long  ears  worn 
by  young  children  and  girls  is  now  called  a 


biggin."  Cotgrave  seems  to  attach  a  different 
meaning  to  the  word,  in  v.  AgneHere.    Of. 
Nash's  Pierce  Penniless,  p.  11 ;  Florio,  in  v. 
Beghmot  who  spells  it  bighm. 
BIGGER.  A  builder.   {A.-S.) 

stone  that  bigger*  fonooke 
Is  made  In  bered  on  the  nooke. 

MS,Bodt.99l,i.  1. 

BIGHES.  Jewels;  female  ornaments.  It  ia 
sometimes  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  *'  she  is 
all  in  her  bighei  to-day,"  L  e.  best  humour, 
best  graces,  &c  Ea$t.  The  term  is  also  an 
arch^sm.  See  Be,  bie,  &c 
BIGHT.    Any    comer;    anything   folded   or 

doubled.   Cheth. 
BIGINE.    A  nun.   Chaucer. 
BIGING.  A  building.  Minot. 
BI-GINNEN.  To  begin.  (A.-S.) 
BIGIRDLE.    A  girdle  worn  round  the  loins, 
sometimes  used  for  carrying  money,  whence 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  a  purse.    (A.^) 
BIGIRT.    Girded.     (A.-S.) 

Gii  cam  on  a  daj  fram  hunting, 
Therl  Amis  and  Tirri  the  jiog. 
And  mo  than  an  hundred  knight. 
With  swerd  bigirt,  y  you  plight. 

Cp  of  Warwike,  p.  840. 

BIGLT.    (1)  Loudly ;  deeply ;  severely ;  boldly; 
strongly.   Cf.  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Line  f.  68. 
Mene  lepen  to  anone  and  lokkeden  the  5ates, 
liarredde  hem  bw^  with  barres  of  Iren. 

MS.  doit.  Calig.  A.  iL  f.  115. 

(2)  Pleasant ;  delightful.  Cf.  Le  Bone  Florence 
ofRome,  220,  1486,  168L 

A  biglpe  blesse  heare  will  I  buUde. 

Chetter  Pla^*»  L  9. 
SIGNING.    Enlarging.    Fairfax. 
BIGOLD.    Chrysanthemum.     Gerard. 
BIGONNE.    Went.    Heame. 
BIGRADDEN.     Bewept;    lamented.    (A.^) 
See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5175;  Sevyn  Sages, 
1518,  bigrad. 
BIGRAVE.     Engraved. 

Of  werkmanachipe  it  was  bigrmwe. 
Of  tuche  werke  a«  it  ichulde  have. 

Cower,  MiS.  Soc.Jntiq.  134,  f.  95. 

BIGRAVEN.    Buried. 

At  Winchester,  wifhouten  les, 
Ther  that  king  bigraven  wet. 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  6. 

BIGRYPETH.    Seizes ;  includes. 

The  whiche  undir  the  heven  cope, 
Af  fer  as  streccheth  any  grounde, 
Bignfpeth  alie  this  erthe  rouade. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  196. 

BIHALVE.  To  divide  into  two  parts  or  com- 
panies. (^^.-'S'.)  Bihehe,  behi^,  Sevyn  Sages, 
325. 

BIHEDDE.    Beheaded.    (A.-S.) 

BI-HELOD.     Beheld. 

BI-HEST.    To  promise.    (A.-S.) 

BIHEVEDED.  Beheaded.  Weber.  See  also 
Legendse  Catholicse,  p.  201. 

BIH  EWE.    To  hew  stones.    (^.-5'.) 

BIHIGHT.    Promised.    (A.-S.) 

BI-HOLDEN.    To  behold.    {A.-S.) 

BI-HOTEN.    To  promise.    (A.^S.) 
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BI-HYNDB.    Behind.    (J,'S,) 
BIJEN.    Truly.     YorkMh, 
BIKE.    A  nest    Still  in  use  for  a  bees' nest  in 
a  wild  state. 

A  bpk9  of  waspet  bredd«  in  his  now. 

MS.  Cutt.  CalUt.  A.  iL  f.  lOa 

BIKECHE.    To  deceive.    {J.-S.)     This  form 

occurs  in  the  Sevyn  Sages,  1121. 
BIKED.    Fought.     Weber, 
BI-KENNEN.    To  commit  to.     (A.^S.)    We 
have  already  had  be-kewne^  q.v.     Cf.  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  31, 154 ;  Langtoft,  pp.  123, 
274 ;  Havelok,  1268,  explained  betoken. 
And  whll  he  depte.  kut  hU  here 
With  hir  sheret  worthe  her  hende. 
And  to  hit  foot  him  biktnde. 
Curaor  Mundi,  MS,  CM.  Trin,  OuUab.  f.  46. 

BIKERE.  To  sldrmish;  to  fight;  to  quarrel 
Also  a  substantive,  a  quarrel  (A,'S,)  Cf. 
Leg.  Worn.  2650 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  429 ; 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  51  $  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  206. 

And  for  ihe  loveth  me  out  of  biker. 
Of  my  love  the  may  be  slker 
Cwmtr  Mundi,  MS,  Colt.  THn,  Cantab,  f.  87 

BI-KNOWEN.     To  know;   to  recognize;  to 
acknowledge.   (A.-S,)    Cf.  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  13,  45,  370,  404 ;    Sevyn  Sages,  2689. 
Pret.  8.  buknewe.    Part.  pa.  bi-knowe. 
Of  hit  coTenaunt  he  wa«  biknawe. 
And  made  Angyt  half  fclawe. 

Arthour  and  Mertin,  p.  17. 
She  moafe  there  bp-know  the  dcde. 
Or  fynde  a  man  fur  byr  to  fight. 

MS.  Hart.  KM,  {,99. 

BIL.    A  fish  of  the  cod  kind.    Ash. 
BILAD.    Brought.    {A,-S.) 

Withouten  mete  or  drlnke  that  day 

In  lorwe  he  waa  bUad, 
CuraorMundi,  MB.  CWI.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  104. 

BILANDER.    A  small  ship. 

BILAPPED.    Wrapped  up;  surrounded.     Cf. 

Amis  and  AmUoun,  1014 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  2210. 

And  too  I  hmngyd  on  the  crotie,  and  on  all  tides 

I  wat  b^lapped  wyth  the  rooott  bytter  torowet  of 

dethe.— Cbxfon'#  Divert  Fruitful  Ohoetly  Materg. 

BILASH.    To  flog. 

BILAVE.  To  remain.  (A.-S.)  Cf.  Sevyn  Sages, 
161 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  75.  Bylqft, 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  35. 

BILAYE.    To  besiege.    Cf.  Sevyn  Sages,  2752 ; 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  519 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  14. 
And  tax  monethet  he  It  bilcp  aplight, 
That  nothing  wlnne  he  it  no  might. 

Rpuland  and  Vemagu,  p.  7- 

BILBERRIES.    Whortleberries.     Var.  dial, 

BILBO.  A  Spanish  word,  so  called  from  Bilboa, 
the  place  of  manufacture.  A  swordsman 
was  sometimes  termed  a  bilbo-man,  as  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.  331.  Drayton,  in 
a  marginal  note  to  his  Battaile  of  Agin-Court, 
p.  10,  says  that  bilbo-blades  are  "  accounted 
of  the  best  temper  ;*'  and  Shakespeare  com- 
pares Master  Slender  to  one  on  acconnt  of  his 
thinness.  They  were  often  made  of  laten  metal. 

BILBOCATCH.  A  bilboquet.  East.  This  is 
the  children's  toy  generally  known  as  cup  and 
baU. 


BILBOES.    A  kind  of  stocks  used  at  sea  for  th  t 

purpose  of  punishing  ofiTenders.  See  Howell, 
sect.  6 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  viL  485.  A 
wooden  piece  of  machinery,  used  for  confining 
the  head  of  sheep,  is  also  so  called. 

The  pore  feloe  wat  put  into  the  bUboee*  he  being 
the  fint  upon  whom  any  punyihment  wat  thewd. 

MS.  Jddit  A006 

BILCOCK.    The  water-raiL    North. 
BILD.    A  building.    (A.-S.) 

Y  te  torn  men  purchat  and  make  gret  bifid, 

Areyte  high  towrit  and  gret  wallit. 

MS.  Laud.  A16,  t  40. 

BILDER.  (1)  A  maUet  with  a  long  handle  used 

for  breaking  clods.    North. 
(2)  A  builder.    (A.-S.)    "  The  bUder  oak,"  the 

oak  used  in  building. 
BILDERS.    A  kind  of  water-cresses,  mentioned 

by  Elyot,  in  v.  Lover, 
BILE.  (1)  A  boil.  (A.'S.)  The  pnuinc  word, 

and  still  used  in  the  provincial  dialects.    It  is 

found  in  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare, 

and  in  most  early  writers. 
(2)  Guile  ?    Bykf  to  beguile,  Audelay's  Poems, 

p.  28. 

For  no  man  of  hif  countelle  knowoth, 
It  b  alle  bile  undlr  the  wynge. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  131,  t  168. 

BI-LEDE.    To  lead  about.    (^.-5.) 
BILEF.    Quickly;  suddenly.    Weber. 
BILEIGHE.    To  bely.    So  explained  in  gloss. 

to  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  239. 
BILET.    A  willow  plantation.    Saiop. 
BILEVE.   (1)   To  leave;  to  quit    See  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  5311 ;  Warton's  Hist.  Poet.  ii.  5 ; 
Legendae  Catholics,  p.  164 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  470 ; 
Langtoft,  p.  153 ;   Black's  Cat.  of  Arundel 
MSS.  p.  108 ;  Sir  Degrevant,  1885. 
And  many  a  maide  in  grene  and  fender  age 
BUefle  were  tool  in  that  grete  rage.  MS.  Digby  230. 
(2)  To  remain ;  to  stay.    See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
10897 ;  Troilus  and'  Creseide,  iii.  624 ;  Sevyn 
Sages,  568 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  10 ;  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  17 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  4468. 

God  late  us  never  lyh-ee  in  tynne. 
With  hert  that  et  to  ttrange. 

MS  LJbteoln  A.  i.  17»  f.  ^^» 
BILGE.    To  indent.    Somerset. 
BILIBRE.    Two  pounds.     WickUfe. 
BILID.    Mad ;  distracted.     Somerset. 
BI-LIEN.    To  calumniate.    (A.-S.) 
BILIMEDEN.   Deprived  of  limbs.   BilemedoC' 
curs  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  471 ;  bylynte,  p.  301. 
The  knightet  of  the  Uble  rounde 
Mani  ther  tkmgh  in  litel  ttounde, 
And  Mlimeden  and  feld  of  hora 
Hani  hethen  orped  cort. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  914. 
BILINE.     Quickly.     Perhaps   biUve;   but   it 
rhymes  with  chine  in  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  236. 
BILIORS.    Billiards.  Arch.  xiv.  253. 
BILITHE.     An  image.     Verstegan, 
BILIVE.    BeUef.    {A.-S.) 

And  that  it  tothe  that  I  leye ; 

In  that  mive  I  wol  bothe  lyve  and  dye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  18. 
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BILK.  Noihiiig.  A  cant  term,  ridienled  by 
Ben  Jonson,  tL  136.  Blount  tajs,  ^  bilk  is 
said  to  be  an  Arabick  word,  and  signifies 
wutkimg:  eribbidge-playeis understand  it  besf 
Glossogr^bia,  ed.  1681,  p.  85. 

BILL.  (1)  A  kind  of  pike  or  halbert,  formerly 
carri^  by  tbe  Engiisb  infantry,  and  afterwards 
the  usual  weapon  of  watchmen.  Soldiers 
armed  with  bills  were  sometimes  called  bUls, 
A  bill-hook  is  still  called  a  biU  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

(2)  A  letter.  Chaucer,  A  petition  was  for- 
merly called  a  biU^  as  also  an  advertisement 
set  up  against  a  wall,  post,  or  any  pubUc  place. 
The  placards  of  pubUc  challengers  were  so 
called,  whence  came  the  phrase  of  setting  up 
biUi,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

(3)  A  promontory. 

BILLABLE.  LiaMe  to  having  a  bill  preferred 
by  law  ?    See  the  Egerton  Papers,  p.  234. 

BILLAMENTS.  Ornaments.  Exphdned  by 
Baret,  Alvearie,  1580,  ''the  attire  or  oma- 
mentes  of  a  woman's  head  or  necke.*'  It  is 
generally  glossed  habiUmentSf  "which  is  hardly 
correct.  See  Dodsley's  Old  Phiys,  iL  224; 
Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  p.  58  ^  Planch^'s 
Costume,  p.  249 ;  Ck>tgraTe,  in  v.  Doreure, 
Dorlot ;  Burnet's  Re£l  Records,  p.  171. 

BILLARD.  A  bastard  capon.  Suteex. 

BILLERB.  Burtala,^. 

BILLET.  (1)  The  eoal-fish. 

(2^  The  game  of  tip-cat.  DerhyBh, 

i3)  A  stick ;  a  cudgeL  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
4)  A  smaU  quantity  of  half-threshed  com, 
bound  up  into  sheaves  or  bundles.    Weet, 

BILLETINGS.    The  ordure  of  the  fox. 

BILLING.  Workmg.  YorJtsh.  This  term  is 
found  in  Meriton's  Yorkshire  Ale,  p.  91 ; 
Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BILLINGSGATE.  A  fish-market  in  London,  the 
sellers  at  which  have  long  been  proverbial  for 
coarse  language,  so  that  low  abuse  is  often 
termed  talking  Billingsgate, 

BILLMAN.  A  man  who  cuts  faggots.  See 
Hollyband  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bouscheron. 
Formerly  a  soldier  who  was  armed  with  a  bill, 
as  in  Hall's  Union,  Henry  TV.  f,  13. 

BILLY.  (1)  A  bull.    /.  Wight, 

(2)  A  buncue  of  wheat-straw.   Somerset, 

(3;  A  brother ;  a  young  fellow,  a  term  of  endear- 
ment. North. 

(4)  A  removal,  or  flying  off.  This  term  is  used 
by  boys  when  playing  at  marbles,  and  refers  to 
shifting  the  place  of  a  marble. 

BILLY-BITER.    The  black-cap.    North.    The 

long-tailed  tit  is  called  a  biUy.featherpoke. 
BILLY-WIX.  An  owl.  East. 
BILOKE.  Fastened;  locked.  (^.-51)   The  MS. 
Ashmole  39,  f.  39,  more  correctly  reads  whom 
iot  whanne  in  the  following  passage. 
Thoroir  the  fulfiUynge  of  the  Holy  Ooit, 
Thereinne  bUok«t  whanne  schc  lovld  most. 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  4. 

BI-LOWEN.  To  bend ;  to  bow.   {A.-S.) 
BILTER.    Thewater-raU.     North. 


BILYVE.    Food.    {A,^S,) 
BIM-BOM.     The  sound  of  bells.     Var.  dial 
Hence  anything  hanging  in  the  manner  cd  a 
bell-clapper  is  so  called. 
Here  I,  great  Torn, 

Sing  loudly  bUm-bom.  Mother  Hubbord,  a  burlesque, 
BIMEBY.    By  and^by.    Somertet. 
BI-MELDE.    To  inform  against  {A.S.) 
Dame,  God  the  for-jelde. 
Bote  on  that  thou  me  nout  bi-meI4e. 

Wright'*  Aneed,  LU.  p.  3. 

BI-MENE.    To  hunent;  to  pity;  to  bemoan. 

Biment,  bemoaned.    (A,'S,)     Cf.  Reliq.  An- 

tiq.  iL  121 ;  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p.  86 ; 

Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  5, 18  ;  Lay  le  Freine,  298 ; 

Kyng  of  Tars,  1088 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2667. 

Bymengng,  moaning,  Kyng  AUsaunder,  534. 

Occasionally,  to  mean,  as  in  Havelok,  1259 ; 

Gesta  Rom.  p.  5 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  13. 
And  sche  bigan  him  to  bimen*. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  48. 
BIMINDE.     Mourned;  lamented.     WickUffe. 

Baber  has  bimortUden. 
BIN.  (1)  Been;  are;  were;  is.     Var,  dial    It 

also  occurs  in  several  of  our  old  dramatists. 
(2)  Because.    Somerset, 
BIND.  (1)  A  name  given  by  miners  to  any  in- 
durated argillaceous  substance. 
(2)  A  lot  of  eels.    Skinner,    According  to  Ken- 

nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  two  hundred  and  fifty. 


(3)  A  hop-stalk.     South, 


Anything  that  binds.    East, 

BIND-CORN.    Buck-wheat. 

BIND-DAYS.  The  days  on  which  tenants  were 
obliged  to  reap  their  lord*s  com  at  harvest- 
time.    Apparently  the  same  as  bedrepes,  q.  v. 

BINDEN.    To  bind.    (^.-5.) 

BINDING.  (1)  A  hazel  rod  or  thorn,  two  or 
three  yards  long,  so  called  because  used  for 
binding  the  hedge-tops.     North. 

(2)  The  tiring  of  a  hawk.    Bkme. 

BINDING-COURSE.  The  top  course  of  hay 
which  is  put  on  before  it  is  bound  on  the  cart 
with  a  rope.     North, 

BINDING  DAY.  The  second  Tuesday  after 
Easter,  called  also  Binding-Tuesday. 

BIND-WEED.  The  wUd  convolvulus. 

BINEBY.  By  and  by.  North.  Moor  gives  im^- 
bine  in  the  same  sense. 

BINETHEN.  Beneath.   (A,-S.) 

BING.  (1)  To  begin  to  turn  sour,  said  of  milk. 
Chesh. 

(2)  Away.  Decker,  A  cant  term,  explained  by 
Grose  to  go.  See  also  Earle's  Microcosmo- 
gn^hy,  p.  255. 

(3)  A  superior  kind  of  lead.  Rennet  fs  Glossary, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(4)  A  bin.  Var,  dial.  "  Bynge"  occurs  in  the 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  36. 

BINGE.  To  soak  a  vessel  in  water  so  as  to 
prevent  its  leaking.  Line, 

BINGER.  Tipsy.  Unc, 

BING-STEAD.  The  place  where  ore  is  depo- 
sited.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says  *'  the 
hole  or  mouth  of  the  furnace  in  which  the 
fuel  is  put  is  caU'd  the  bing  of  the  furnace." 
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It  it  ttfmed  hkuf'pUe^  in  tome  Terses  qaoted 

by  Bkmnty  in  v.  Btrgmotk  ;  and  also  Hmg'hole, 
BI-NIME.    To  take  away.  (^.-5.)  Cf.  Gy  of 

Warwike,  p.  136.  SjrNjfNMiyfi^,  Reliq.  Antiq. 

iL  52. 
Than  alle  hit  ten  brethren  thcrfore  hateden  hlne, 
That  oureLovecd  wole  babbenl-do  malno  man  bMme. 
MS.  BM.  flu,  f  .  8. 

BINK.  A  bench.  North,  According  to  Kennett, 
the  bini  of  a  coal-pit  it  "  the  snbterraneons 
vault  in  a  mine.*'  See  his  glossary,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033 ;  and  bynie,  in  the  first  sense,  Towneley 
Mystp.317. 

Aneiryne  bimk€  thaymada  with  ttrengha, 
Fyltena  cabcttt  it  wai  one  lenghe. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  188. 

BINNE.  Withm.  (A.-S.) 
BINNICK.  A  minnow.  Somenet. 
BINT.  Bound.  Skinmer. 
BIPARTED.  Parted  in  two. 
BI4)UASSHEN.  To  crush  to  pieces.  (A.^S.) 
BIQUATH.  Bequeathed.  Hwn^. 
BIRAFTB.  Bereft  {A.^.) 

That  verriljr  hit  ditcretdoun 
Wat  him  Mni/lTtf  in  conduiiouo. 

Jf&iHfefSSO. 
BIRAU5TB.  Taken  away.  (^/.-S.) 
Only  for  lak  that  hit  bemit  bryjte 
Wereu  me  Mra«(5ftf  thorow  the  doudy  mone. 

legate,  MS.  8oe.  AnHq.  194,  f.  6. 

BIRCHING-LANE.  To  send  a  person  to  Birch- 
ing-lane,  a  proverbial  phrase  for  ordering 
him  to  be  wMpped  or  otherwise  punished.  It 
was  formerly  a  place  for  buying  second-hand 
or  ready-made  dothes.  Nare$.  See  Hawkins' 
EngL  Dram.  iiL  267. 

BIRD.  (1)  A  lady.  (J.^S.)  The  term  is  very 
common  in  early  English  poetry,  and  is  occa- 
sionally applied  to  the  other  sex,  as  in  Amis 
andAmiloun,  15. 

Hit  ott  spac  and  jaf  antware. 

And  lede  forth  with  the  Mrd  to  bold. 

L8g.  Cathol.  p.  95. 

(2^  Buried.  Leg.  Cath.  p.  121. 

(3;  The  pupil  <^  the  eye,  or  perhaps  the  little 
reflected  image  on  the  retina,  or  that  of  a  very 
near  spectator  reflected  from  the  cornea.  Eoit. 

(4)  An  egg  is  said  to  be  **  dead  of  bird"  when 
the  dudcen  dies  Tory  shortly  before  the  pe- 
riod of  hatching.  Ea$t. 

(&)  Any  pet  animaL   Kent. 

(6)  Bread.  Exmoor. 

BIRD-BATTING.  A  method  of  catching  birds 
at  nig^  with  a  net  and  light,  described  in 
Strutt's  Sports,  p.  38.  See  also  Aubrey's 
Wilts,  Royal  Soc  MS.  p.  30. 

BIRD-BOLT.  (n  A  short  thick  arrow  with  a 
broad  flat  end,  used  to  kill  birds  without 
piercing,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  blow.  Nare$. 

(2)  The  burbot. 

BIRD-BOT.  A  boy  who  frightens  birds  from 
the  com.    Var.  dial 

BIRD-CALL.  A  small  whistle  used  to  imitate 
the  call  of  birds.  See  Blome's  Gent.  ReciL  122. 

BIRDER.    A  bird-catcher.    South. 

BIRD-ETED.    Near-sighted.    Jomon. 

BIRDING.    Blrd-cttching.    Var.  dial. 


BIRD'S-ETB.    Germander  speedwell 

BIRDS'-MEAT.    Haws.    Somenet. 

BIRE.  A  stall ;  a  cowhouse.  See  ArdL  z?iL 
203 ;  Bullein's  Dialogue,  1573,  p.  4. 

BI-REDE.  To  counsel.  {A.^S.)  See  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  118;  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  98.    Byradden^  Chronicle  of  Engluid,  40. 

BIREDE.    Buried.    Arch.  xxix.  130. 

BIRELAT.    AYirclay.   (A..N.) 

And  eek  he  ean  earollit  make, 
Roodealle,  balade,  and  Wretey. 

Oowmr,  MS.  CSmlMft.  t  56. 

BI-REPE.    To  bind.    {A.'S.) 

BI-REVE.  To  bereave.    {A.-S.) 

BLREWE.   Tome.    (A.^S.) 

BIRFUL.    Roaring.    JUtwiu 

6IRGAND.    A  wild  goose.    Cocker. 

6IRGEN.    A  grave.     Vertteffon. 

BIRIEL.  Burial  See  Leg.  Cath.  p.  203.  The 
more  usual  meaning  is  ^rove,  as  beriel,  q.  t. 

BIRK.  A  birch-tree.  North.  See  Davies' York 
Records,  p.  274  (?) ;  Perceval,  773. 

BIRL.    A  rattling  noise.    North. 

BIRLADT.  By  our  Lady.  North.  A  yery 
common  elliptical  form  in  our  old  writers. 

BIRLE.  To  pour  out ;  to  draw  wine.  (A.-S.) 
See  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  13 ;  Skdton,  iL  167 ; 
Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  80. 

BIRLED.    Powdered;  spangled.    Huioet. 

BIRLER.  The  roaster  of  the  revels  at  a  bidding- 
wedding  in  Cumberland,  perhaps  from  Mr&, 
one  of  his  duties  being  to  superintend  the  re* 
fr^hments. 

BIRNT.    A  cuirass,  coat  of  maiL 

BIRR.  Force;  violence;  impetus;  any  rapid 
whirling  motion.  North.  It  is  applied  to 
the  whizzing  of  any  missile  violently  thrown, 
as  in  Wicldiffe,  Apoc.  xviiL  The  noise  of 
partridges  when  they  spring  is  called  birring. 
AUe  it  borne  at  a  bjfrre  to  Burdewt  liaren. 

MS.  Cott.  Callg.  A.  li.  f.  109. 

And  whenne  the  brigge  wat  alle  redy,  he  badde  hit 

knyghtet  wende  over  apone  it,  hot  whenne  thay  taw 

the  grete  rever  ryne  to  twi/tely,  and  with  to  grete  a 

6frrt,  thay  drod  thame  that  the  brygge  ichulde  falle. 

MS,  LUwUm  A.  i.  17,  f.  16. 

BIRRET.    A  hood.    Skinner. 

BIRSE.    A  bristle.    North. 

BIRSEL.    Toroast;tobroU.    North. 

BIRT.  A  kind  of  turbot  See  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  pp.  175,  181,  182;  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  224.  Huloet  has 
"  byrte  fyshe,  rhombus.** 

BIRTH.    A  place ;  a  station.     Var.  dial 

BIRTHDOM.    Birthright.    Shak. 

BIRTHE-MEN.  Menof  birthorcondition.(.^.-5.) 

BIRTHENE.    A  burden.    {A..S.) 

BIRTLE.  (1)  Brittle.    Eaet. 

(2)  A  summer  apple.     Yorkih. 

BIRTE.    A  dty ;  a  town.    P$.  Cott. 

6IRTNG.    BuriaL    Nug.  Poet.  p.  3. 

BIS.  A  delicate  blue  colour ;  but  the  term  is 
fr-equently  applied  to  a  silk  of  fine  texture,  and 
to  other  colours,  black  or  dark  grey.  Roque- 
fbrte  explains  by$$et  "  sorte  d'^toffe  de  sole," 
which  is  dearly  the  meaning  of  the  term  in 
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ChTon.  VUodim.  p.  34,  <*  under  a  eortidl  oC 
purpor  btfui*  Launfd,  284,  <*  i-hded  with 
pnrpur  bjs ;"  Lybeaii8Di8COiia8,207 1 ;  Wright's 
Lyric  Poe^,  pp.  30,  35 ;  Ballad  of  Patient 
Oriuel,  **  instead  of  to  and  purest  pall ;''  Gesta 
Rom.  pp.  33, 207, 210 ;  Middleton's  Works,  y. 
558;  Peele's  Works,  iL  228.  '*  Purple  and 
hiss''  are  mentioned  together  by  Mapes,  MS. 
Bodl.  851,  f.  35.  See  also  Florio,  in  t.  Azwr- 
rino. 

The  kynget  of  erthe  that  han  doa  laoehtne  with 
her,  and  han  ly vid  In  deUtet,  whanne  thel  tchullyn 
•e  the  smoke  of  her  brennynf ,  atondyng  afer  wepyng 
and  weylyng  and  aeiynCf  alas  I  alas  I  that  grete  cite 
that  was  dothd  with  Mwand  porpur,  and  brasU.  and 
OTergyld  with  gold  and  presious  itonys  I 

WlmMton**  Sertmm,  1388,  M8,  Hmtton  57,  p.  18. 

BI-SAI.  Saw  fit;  thought  fit.  Heame,  See 
Bytay,  Rob.  Glouc  p.  192,  and  by-tayen^  Kyng 
AJisaunder,  4605.  In  the  latter  instance,  the 
BodL  MS.  rcAds  be»eiffhen. 

BISCAN.    A  finger-gloTe.    Devon, 

BISCHEDITH.    Overfloweth.    Baber. 

BISCHET.  Shut  up.  (^.-5L)  See  Octorian, 
1280;  Arthour  and  Mcrlm,  p.  23;  Piers 
Ploughman',  p.  405. 

BI-SCHYNETH.    Shmcsupon.    (A,>S,) 

BISCORE.    Immediately. 

BI-SCOT.  A  fine,  the  nature  of  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Blount,  in  v.  It  was  imposed  on 
the  owners  of  marsh  lands  tor  not  keeping 
them  in  proper  repair. 

BISCUIT.  A  plain  cake  as  distinguished  from 
a  richer  one.  A  seed-biscuit  is  a  plain  cake 
made  either  with  seeds  or  plums.    Sustex. 

BI-SE.    To  look  about ;  to  behold.    (A.-S.) 

BI-SEGGEN.    To  reproach;  to  insult.  (^.-5.) 

BI-SEKEN.  To  beseech.  (^.-5.)  Also  ^t-McAai. 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  18 ;  Langtoft,  p.  73 ; 
HaTelok,2994. 

BISELET.    A  carpenter's  tooL 

BI-SEMEN.    To  appear.    (^.-&) 

BISEN.    Blind.    (^.-&) 

The!  met  a  bUen  man  tho* 

And  him  the!  dnden  nedt 

To  take  that  on  ende  of  that  tre 

To  go  the  better  spede. 

CmrmirMu$uU,  MS,  ColU  TWn.  Caniah,  f.  108. 

BI-SENDE.    Sent  to.  (^.-5.)   See  Rob.  Glouc 
Chron.  p.  524.    Bisent,  LangtofI,  p.  309,  ex- 
plained by  Heame,  beteeehed, 
BI-SETTBN.    Tophice;toset.    (^.-5.) 
BISEXT.    Leap-year.    (Lat.) 
BISOEB.    A  Und  of  mattock,  with  a  short  han- 
dle, calculated  so  as  to  serve  both  for  a  pick- 
axe and  a  common  axe.     Weit 
BISH.    A  bishop.    Heame, 
BI-SHEREWEN.    To  curse.    (A,-S.) 
He  semeth  to  beryjte  weUe  thewid. 
And  Jit  his  herte  is  alle  M-«emirld. 

Ommt,  MS,  8oe.  Antiq,  1S4,  f .  42. 

BI-SHETTEN.    To  shut  up.    (A.-S.) 

BISHOP.    (1)  Milk  that  is  burnt  in  the  pan  is 

said  in  the  northern  counties  to  be  bithopped^ 

or  sometimes  that  "  the  bishop  has  set  his 

foot  in  it.''    Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is 


that  giyen  by  Tyiidale,  quoted  in  Jamieson, 
suppL  i  92. 

(2)  A  pinafore  or  bib.     Warw, 

(3)  To  produce  artificial  marks  on  a  horse's 
tooth,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiring  as  to  its 
age.    Var.ditU. 

(4)  A  lady-bird,  which  also  goes  by  the  name 
of  biehap-bamabee^  bithop-henebee^  and  biekop^ 
benetree,  Florio,  in  t.  FarfdOa,  •*  a  flie  that 
hovering  about  a  candle  bumes  itselfe,  of  some 
called  a  biehcp,**  which  is  probably  a  smaller 
insect. 

(5)  Florio  gives  one  of  the  meanings  of  Fimffo, 
**  that  fi^  round  in  a  burning  candle  called 
the  bUhcp." 

(6)  To  water  the  balls,  a  term  used  by  printers. 

(7)  To  confirm.  North.  See  Stanihurst's  De- 
scription of  Ireland,  p.  27. 

And  also  within  the  (yfte  jere. 
Do  that  the!  bitehoped  were. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft  t.  48,  f.  S. 
BISHOPPINO.   Confirmation.  Easi,   See  early 

instances  in  Arch.  xxv.  498;    Pilkington*s 

Works,  p.  553 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Confirmation, 
BISHOFS-FINGER.    A  guide-post ;  so  called, 

according  to  Pegge,  because  it  shows  the 

ri^t  wav  but  does  not  go. 
BISIE.    Busy.    (A.~S,) 
BISIED.    Agitated.     Cfaw, 
BISILKE.     See  the  Bates  of  the  Custome 

House,  1545,  '*  birilie  the  groce  oonteyning 

xiL  dossen  peces,  x. »." 
BI-SITTEN.    To  beset.    (A.-S,) 
BISK.    (1)  A  term  at  tennis,  a  stroke  allowed 

to  the  weaker  party  to  equalize  the  players. 

See  Howell,  sect.  28. 

(2)  To  rub  over  vrith  an  inky  brush.  See  the 
new  edition  of  Boucher,  in  v. 

(3)  Broth  made  by  boiling  several  kinds  of 
fiesh  together. 

I  had  scarce  prcBOttnced  them,  bat  I  found  the 
odor  of  the  most  admirable  biOc  that  ever  tum'd 
into  Dives  his  nostrils.  A  CbwMcel  BMwy  ^  tka 
W»rld  inih9  Moon,  16fi9. 

BISKT.  A  biscuit  West, 
BISMARE.  Infamy ; reproach; disgrace.  (i/.-S!.) 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  82,  413;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3963 ;  Launfal,  923 ;  Kyng  Alisaun- 
der,  648;  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  126,  215; 
Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  12,  145;  Walter  Mapea, 
p.  342.  Also  a  substantive,  a  shameless  per* 
son,  bytmare.  Gov.  Myst  pp.  140,  217,  in 
which  sense  it  occurs  in  Doug^,  quoted  by 
Jamieson. 

Thai  seyd  he  sohiild  nought  have 
Bot  strokes  and  biimart, 

jirthour  and  Mtrlin,  p.  73. 
And  he  that  broghte  here  to  that  b^tmert. 
For  here  foly  he  shal  answere. 

MS,  Marl,  1701,  f.  40. 
BISME,    An  abyss ;  a  pt. 
BISNE.    (1)  A  blind  person.    (A,'S,) 

Thou,  as  a  Uttllle  bUn»,   a  direrghe,  a  balf^ 
manne,  and  ortes  of  alle  menne,  desyrand  to  over^ 
passe  thi  llttillnesse,  rijte  as  a  mouse  crepes  oote 
of  hlr  hole.     Lift  tfAUMmder,  Uncofn  MS,  f.  7. 
(2)  An  example.    (A.-S.) 
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Tharefore  the  et  iMtttr  aintnd  tlM  of  tbi  mys- 
d0dSf,  than  we  uk«  fwilke  wrtke  tfipoiie  the  that 
other  ineoe  take  bisnt  therby.      US*  Lincntn  A.  L 
17.  f.  9. 
BI-SNEWID.    Covered  with  mow.    (A..S,) 

And  as  a  boache  whiche  la  bi-tneteUt, 
Here  berdia  weren  hore  and  white. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Jntlq.  184,  f.  CI. 

BISOKNB.    Deity;  sloth.    Hemike. 

BISON.    AbidL 

BI-SOWED.    Sowed;  stitched.    (J,.S.) 
The  ded  body  waa  bi-90wed 
In  cloth  of  golde,  and  leyde  thcrlnnei 

Oower,  MS.  Soe,  MUiq,  134,  f.  S36. 

BI^PAT.  Spat  upon.    Wiekl^fe. 
BI-SPEKE.  Tocounse).    Weder,  It  also  occurs 

in  the  sense  of,  to  speak,  to  accuse. 
BISPEL.  A  term  of  reproach.  Cumb.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says  '*  a  notorions  knave  or 
rascall."    In  some  counties  a  natural  child  is 
so  called. 
BI-SPEREN.  To  lock  up.   (J.^S.) 
BI-SPRENGDE.  Sprinkled.  (A.^)  Bytprtnt, 
scattered,  Skelton,  iL  403. 

The  childet  dothea  that  were  fod«, 
Al  a  hisprttigde  with  that  blode. 

Beoes  qf  Ihmtoun,  p.  16. 

BISS.  A  hind.    (A.-N.)   See  a  hst  of  heasts  in 

Reliq.  Antiq.  L  154. 
BISSCHADEWETH.  Shades.  (A.-S.) 
The  grcte  bough  that  over  him  is. 
So  him  WMdhMlatoetA,  l-wla. 
That  hit  mal  have  no  thedoro. 

Serjrn  8ag9t,  £86. 
BISSEN.  Art  not.   Wett. 
BISSON.  SetiBee$en. 

BISSTN.   To  lull  children  to  sleep.   Prompt, 
Parv,  See  the  several  entries,  p.  37,  biftsyne, 
byuynge,  &c. 
BIST.  (I)  Thou  art ;  art  thou  ?   West 
(2)Abyest.  Scott. 
BISTARD.  A  bustard.  Florio. 
BISTERE.    To  bestir. 

Fond  we  oua  to  hittere. 
And  our  lond  sumdel  to  were. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  150. 

BISTOCKTE.  A  stock  of  provisions  ? 

Also  >e  most  ordeyne  your  hietodtu  to  have  wyth 
yow,  for  thow  ye  schal  be  at  the  tabyl  wyth  yowre 
pAtrone,  notwythstondyng  ye  schal  oft  t jme  have 
nede  to  yowre  vytetya  bred,  chese,  cggys,  Ihiteand 
bakyn,  wyne  and  other,  to  make  yowre  coUasyun. 
Jrchmologia,  xxi.410. 
BISTODE.    Stood  by  or  near.  (A.S.)  Scott  ex- 
plains it  withstood^  but  see  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  1 54. 
PI-STRETE.    Scattered.  Heame. 
BISWIKE.   SeeSeftrOre. 
BI.SWINKEN.  ToUbourhard.   (A.'S.) 
BiSYHED.   Business. 

Bieyhed,  care,  and  sorowe. 
If  with  mony  uche  a-morowe. 

Ktfng  Aliaaunder,  3. 
BIT.  (1)  Biddeth.   Chaucer. 

(2)  The  lower  end  of  a  poker.  Also,  to  put  a  new 
end  to  a  poker.    West. 

(3)  The  nick  of  time.  North.  '*  Bit"  is  often  used 
without  the  preposition ;  <'  a  wee  bit  bairn/'  a 
very  small  child. 

BITAISTE.    Gave.  (A.-S.) 


BITAKB.    To  commit.   {A.-S.) 

And  men  and  paMtad  for  her  dOalcMw  it  luUy 
kirke  flm  ye.  MS.  CM.  Etm,  10»t.n. 

BITCH,  (n  The  female  companion  of  a  vagrant. 
A  general  term  of  reproach.  ^  As  dnmk  as 
a  fidler's  bitch,''  a  phrase  still  in  use,  and 
found  in  another  fonn  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  98.  '*  Byche-clowte,"  a  worthless  woman, 
Gov.  Myst.  p.  218. 

(2)  A  miner's  tool  used  in  boring.  North. 

BITCH-DAUGHTER.  The  night-mare.  Yorkth. 

BITE.  (1)  To  **bite  the  ear"  was  once  an  ex- 
pression of  endearment,  and  Jonson  has  biting 
the  note  in  a  similar  sense,  ii.  184.  We  stiU 
say  to  children,  "  I  am  so  fond  of  you  I  could 
eat  you  up."  To  "bite  the  thumb"  at  a 
person,  an  insult.    See  Rom.  and  JuL  L  1. 

(2)  To  abide ;  to  alight.  Heame. 

(3)  To  drink.  {A.-S.) 

Was  therinne  no  paj^e  so  lite. 

That  erere  wolde  ale  hUe.    Havelok,  1731. 

(4)  The  hold  which  the  short  end  of  a  lever  has 
upon  the  thing  to  be  lifted.  A  short  bite  or 
a  long  bite  means  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
of  length  from  the  fulcrum. 

(5)  To  smart.    Chaucer. 
BITEN.  (1)  To  bite.  (A.-S.) 
(2)  Between.    Langtoft,  p.  10. 
BITHOUHT.   Contrived.    {A.^S.) 

Seven  barbicancs  ther  beth  1-wrouht, 
With  gret  glnne  al  bttftouht. 

Wartun'e  Hit.  BngL  Poet.  1.  78. 

BI-TIDEN.   To  happen;  to  betide.  (A.-S.) 

BI-TIME.    Betimes.   (A.-S.) 

BITLEHEAD.    A  blockhead.   Somereet. 

BITORE.    A  bittern.   (A.-N.) 

BITRENT.  Twisted;  carried  round.   Chaucer. 

BITTE.  (I)  The  steel  part  of  an  axe. 

(2)  Bad;  commanded. 

We  may  to  the  say  ry5te  aa  bee  6Mia, 
With  deToute  herte  knelynge  on  oure  kne. 

legate,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  «.  19 

BITTERBUMP.  The  bittern.  Lane.  AImi 
called  the  bitter,  as  in  Middleton's  Works,  v. 
289;  bittor,  Chester  Plays,  L  51;  bittour, 
Florio,  in  v.  AttSria.  See  also  Skelton's 
Works,  ii.  130,  266. 
BITTER-SWEET,  The  wood  nightshade,  ac- 
cording to  Gerard,  p.  278.  A  kind  of  apple 
is  also  called  by  this  name,  or  a  bitter-eweet' 
infft  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4.  Nares  has 
noticed  other  instances. 

For  all  suche  tyme  of  love  la  lore. 

And  like  unto  the  bitter^m^ete  ,- 

For  though  It  thinke  a  roan  fynt  swete. 

He  shall  well  felen.  at  laate. 

That  it  Is  sower,  and  male  not  laste. 

Cower,  ed.  1654,  f.  174. 
BITTIRFULL.   Sorrowful.    Chaucer. 
BITTLE.  A  beetle.    WUts. 
BITTLIN.    A  milk-bowL    Grose  gives  a  Der- 
byshire proverb,  "  I  am  very  wheamow,  quoth 
the  old  woman,  when  she  stept  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  W«/tn." 
BITTRE.   Bitterly.  (A.-S.) 
BITTS.   Instruments  used  in  blasting  in  mines. 
North. 
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BITTTWELP.    Headlong.  Bedi. 
BIVEL.    BefelL  Rob.  Gkme. 
BIWAKE.    Towfttoh;  toguard.    Weber. 
BI-WAN.    Won;  obtained;    got.     See  Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  21 ;  Langtoft,  p.  323. 
BIWARED.    Warned. 

Who  that  bath  hi*  wit  Uwmnd, 
Upon  a  flatoure  to  bileve. 

Goww,  MS.  Soc.  Anti^.  134,  f.  909. 

BI-WENTE.   Turned  about.   (^.-&) 
Wan  the  gott  it  sdiolde  go,  yt  bt^ente  and  with-ttod. 
WaUvr  Map«»t  App.  p.  334. 

BIWEVED.    Covered.  {A.-S.)     Also,  woven, 
wrought.    See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1085. 
A  man  he  semcMl  of  mlchel  might, 
Ac  poverliche  he  wai  biweMd. 

Gp  of  Wdrwiket  p.  903. 

BI-WICCHEN.    To  bewitch.   (A.S.) 
BI-WILLE.    To  beguile.    The  Trinity  College 
MS.  reads  bigyle. 

Sorful  blcom  that  fals  file. 

And  thojht  how  he  moght  man  bi-wW^ 

MS.  CotU  Vetpa*.  A.  iii.  f.  6. 

BI-WINE.  Towm.   {J.-S,) 

BI.WITE.    To  know.  (^.-&) 

BIWOPE.     Full  of  tears;  bewept.     See  the 

Sevyn  Sages,  1186;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iv. 

916,  biwopin. 
BI-WORPE.    To  cast.  (^.-5:) 
BIWREYE.    To  betray. 

I  hadde  lever  uttnrly  to  dye. 

Than  tliorow  my  worde  tills  mayde  for  to  ipiUe, 

At  y  mot  nede,  yf  y  hire  biwrep^, 

Lpdgate,  MS,  Soe,  Jntiq,  131.  f.  4. 

BIWYMPLID.  Covered  with  a  wimple. 
Aad«>u}te  aboute  with  hit  honde 
That  other  bed.  tUle  that  he  fonde 
Where  lay  biwpmplid  a  Titage. 

G«wer,MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  170. 

.  BIYETE.  To  beget.   (J.^)    See  Sevyn  Sages, 

230,  1057. 
BI-TONDE.  Beyond.  (A.-S.)    When  used  in- 
definitely it  signifies  beyond  tea. 
BIZON.    A  term  of  reproach.    North. 
BIZZ.  To  buzz.  North.   (Teut.) 
BI5E.   To  buy. 
BI5ETE.   Gain.    (J.-S.)     See  Wright's  PoL 

Songs,  p.  200 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  339. 
BI-3UNDE.   Beyond.   See  Life  of  St.  Brandan, 

p.  3 ;  bisende,  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  5. 
BLAA.    Blue.    Yorkth.    Applied  more  particu- 
larly to  the  appearance  of  the  flesh  alter  a 
heavy  blow. 

And  bett  hym  title  hit  rybbis  braite. 
And  made  hit  flesche  fulle  blaa. 

Sir  Itumbrat^  311. 

BLAANED.   Half-dried.   Yorksh. 
BLABBER.  (1)  To  talk  idly. 

Whi  presumyst  thou  to  proudli  to  propheeie  thete 

thingit. 
And  wott  no  more  what  thou  blaherut  than  Ba^ 
lamet  asM.  MS.  Digbp  41,  f.  3. 

(2)  To  pot  out  the  tongue  loosely. 

To  mocke  anybody  by  Nabb&Hng  out  the  tongue 
it  the  part  of  waglialten  and  lewd  boyee«  not  of 
well  maoBcred  children. 

Schools  tf  Good  Xanntrt,  1829. 


(3)  To  whistle  to  a  horse. 

BLABBER.UPPED.  Having  thick  Ups.  Huloet 
translates  it  by  Jehillet.  CL  Florio,  in  v. 
Chilone. 

BLACEBERGAN.  The  blaekbenry.  (^..5.) 
This  term  occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants  in 
MS.  Hunter  100. 

BLACK.  Mischievotts;  malignant;  nnpropitious. 
The  Latin  niger  is  used  in  Horace  in  a  like 
sense.  See  Ben  Jonson,  iL  39.  This  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  common 
phrase  **  black's  his  eye,"  implying  either  a 
personal  or  moral  blemish,  or  any  misconduct. 
The  pupil  was  formerly  called  the  black  of  the 
eye.  See  Boucher.  A  '*  black  day,"  an  unfor- 
tunate, unpropitious  day.  *'  Black  and  white/' 
writing  or  printing,  a  phrase  still  in  use. 
**  Black  burning  shame,"  a  very  great  shame. 
*' Black  heart,"  a  very  unfeeling  heart.  A 
black-mouthed  Presbyterian,  one  who  con- 
demns everything  and  accuses  everybody, 
denying  the  right  of  the  most  innocent  indul- 
gences.  A  black  witdi,  a  witch  that  works 
evil  and  mischief  to  men  or  beasts. 
The  riche  and  myjty  man,  thtm$e  he  treqpace. 
No  man  layeth  onit  that  blak  it  his  pyt. 

Oeelepe,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  987. 

Why.  yow  have  named  yt  a  foolet,  madam.     A 

foole  may  doe  all  things,  and  no  man  say  blaek*»  hit 

epe.  TheTeU  Talt,  DuUcieh  CoUegoMS. 

BLACK-ALMAIN.  A  dance,  the  figures  of 
which  are  given  in  the  Shak.  Soc.  Papers,  i.  26. 
BLACKAMOOR.  The  bull-rush  when  in  full 
bloom.  /.  Wight.  In  Somersetshire,  the 
sweet  scabious  is  called  blackamoor* t  beauty. 
BLACK-AND-BLUE.  The  result  of  violent 
beating.  Huloet  has,  '*  beaten  bladLC  Bnd 
bloo,  sugyillatut.** 

Ditmembyr  hym  noght,  that  on  a  tre 
For  the  wat  made  bothe  blak  and  bfo. 

MS.  CM.  J«t.  Cantab.  Q.  y.  3. 

BLACK-ART.    Necromancy. 
BLACK-A-VIZED.  Dark  in  complexion.  iVbr/iL 
BLACK-BASS.    A  measure  of  coal  lying  upon 

the  JlatstonCt  q.  v.    Salop. 
BLACKBERRY.    When  Falstaflf  says,  <<  if  rea- 
sons were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,"  he  of 
course  alludes  to  the  extreme  commonness  of 
that  firoit ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
observed  that  the  term  was  applied  at  a  much 
earlier  period  in  a  very  simOar  manner. 
The  lorde  not  deigneth  undirstonde  hit  peyne. 
He  letteth  not  therby  a  blak-berpe. 

OeeUnt,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  S7a 

BLACKBERRIES.    Bkck^mrrants.     Cumb. 

BLACKBERRY-SUMMER.  The  fine  weather 
which  is  generally  experienced  at  the  latter 
end  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  blackberries  ripen.    Hantp. 

BLACK-BESS.  A  beetle.  Sakp.  In  Berk- 
shire,  a  bUudcbeetle  is  called  a  black-bob:  in 
Yorkshire,  a  black-dock:  and  in  Cornwall,  a 
black-^womu 

BLACK-BITCH.    A  gun.    North. 

BLACK-BOOK.  An  imaginary  record  of  oflfencea 
and  sins.    North. 
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BLACKBOWWOWERS.  Bladcbenries.  North, 

BLACKBROWN.    Bnmette.    Fhrio. 

BLACK.BUO.  A  hobgoblin.  Florio  has, '< />- 
muri,  the  ghostes  or  spirits  of  such  as  dye 
before  theii  time,  hobgoblins,  black-brngM^  or 
night-waUdng  spirits.'' 

BLACK-BURIED.  In  infemum  missus.  Stm- 
fitfr.  A  phrase  that  has  puzzled  all  the  edi- 
tors of  Chaucer  to  explain  satisfactorily.  See 
Urry's  edition,  p.  133 ;  Tyrwhitt,  iv.  274. 

BLACKCAP.    The  bullfinch.    Lane. 

BLACK.COAT.    A  clergyman.    Boucher. 

BLACKXROSS-DAY.  St.  Mark's  day,  April  25. 

BLACKEYSD^USAN.  A  well  pudding,  with 
plums  or  raisins  in  it.    Stutes, 

BLACK-FASTINO.  Rigid,  severe  £uting.  North. 

BLACK-FOOT.  The  person  who  attends  the 
principal  on  a  courting  expedition,  to  bribe  the 
servant,  ingratiate  himself  with  the  sister,  put 
any  friend  off  his  guard,  or  in  certain  cases  to 
introduce  his  friend  formally.    North. 

BLACK-FROST.  Frost  without  rime.  Var.dud. 

BLACK-GRASS.    The  fox-tail  grass.    E(ut. 

BLACK-GUARD.  A  nickname  given  to  the 
lowest  drudges  of  the  court,  the  carriers  of 
coal  and  wood,  the  labourers  in  the  scullery, 
&c  Hence  the  modem  term,  and  its  applica- 
tion. See  Ben  Jonson,  iL  169 ;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  L  21 ;  Middleton,  iL  546  $  Webster, 
L20. 

BLACKHEAD.    A  boiL     Wett. 

BLACKING.  A  kind  of  pudding,  perhaps  the 
same  as  blood-puddinff,  mentioned  by  Fairfax, 
Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World,  1674,  p.  159, 
as  then  made  in  Derbyshire. 

BLACK-JACK.  (I)  A  la^  leather  can,  formerly 
in  great  use  for  small  beer.  See  Unton  In- 
ventories, p.  1 ;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  iL  206 ; 
Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  392 ;  Heywood's  Edward  IV. 
p.  97. 
Nor  of  blaeke  Jades  at  gentle  buttry  ban, 
WboM  liquor  oftentimes  breeds  boushold  wars. 

7\iy2or>  ffTorket,  1830,  i.  113. 

(2)  Sulphuret  of  zinc,  as  found  in  the  mines. 
Derbysh. 

BLACK.LAD.MONDAY.  Easter  Monday,  so 
called  from  a  curious  custom  on  that  day  at 
Ashton-under-Ljrne,  termed  Riding  the  Black 
Lad,  described  in  Hone's  Every-day  Book,  iL 
467.  It  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  there 
having  been  formerly  a  black  knight  who  re- 
sided in  these  parts,  holding  the  people  in 
vassalage,  and  using  them  with  great  severity. 

BLACK-MACK.  A  blackbird.  Florio  has, 
**  Merlo,  an  owsell,  a  blacknmeke,  a  merle  or 
blacke-lrird."  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
hlaek-^maeL 

BLACK-MEN.  Fictitious  men,  enumerated  in 
mustering  an  army,  or  in  demanding  coin  and 
lively.    See  the  State  Papers,  iL  110. 

BLACK-MONDAY.    Easter  Monday,  so  called 

•  from  the  severity  of  that  day  in  1360,  which 
was  so  unusual,  that  many  of  Edward  IIL's 
soUKers,  then  before  Paris,  died  frtmi  theeold. 
This  is  Stowe's  explanation,  Annales,  p.  264, 


but  another  acooont  is  given  by  Pordun.  Hie 
term  is  found  in  Shakespeare.  See  also  Stani- 
hnrtf  s  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  21 ;  Sharp's 
Chron.  Minb.  p.  9.  It  is  also  the  sdioolboy's 
term  for  the  first  Monday  after  the  holidays, 
when  they  are  to  return  to  their  studies. 

BLACK-MONEY.  Money  taken  by  the  bar- 
bingers  or  servants,  with  their  master's  know, 
ledge,  for  abstaining  from  enforcing  coin  and 
livery  in  certain  places,  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.    See  the  State  Papers,  ii.  510. 

BLACK-NEB.    The  carrion-crow.    North. 

BLACK-OX.  The  bhick  ox  has  trod  on  his  foot, 
a  proverbial  phrase,  meaning  either  to  be  worn 
vrith  age  or  care.  See  Nares,  p.  44 ;  Martin 
Mar-Prelate's  Epitome,  p.  10.  Toone  says  it 
signifies  that  a  nidsfortune  has  happened  to  the 
party  to  which  it  is  applied. 

BLACK-POLES.  Poles  in  a  copse  which  have 
stood  over  one  or  two  frdb  of  underwood. 
Her^fordih. 

BLACK-POT.  Blackpndding.  Somenet.  Called 
in  some  places  blaek'jrig-pnddmg. 

BLACKS.  Mourning.  An  appropriate  wofd, 
found  in  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

BLACK-SANCTUS.  A  kind  of  burlesque  hymn, 
performed  with  all  kinds  ctf  discordant  and 
strange  noises.  A  specimen  of  one  is  given  in 
Harrington's  Nuge  Ant.  L  14.  Hence  it  came 
to  be  used  generally  for  any  confused  and  vio- 
lent noise.  See  Dodsley,  vL  1 77  ;  Ben  Jonson, 
viii.  12 ;  Tariton,  p.  61  ;Cotgrave,  in  v.  Tmta- 
marre, "  a  blaeke  santua,  thelowd  wrangling, 
or  jangling  outcryes  of  acoulds,  or  scoulding 
fellowes ;  any  extreame  or  horrible  dinne." 

BLACKSAP.  The  jaundice  in  a  very  advanced 
state.    East, 

BLACK-SATURDAY.  The  first  Saturday  after 
the  old  Twelfth  Day,  when  a  fair  is  annually 
held  at  Skipton.    Yorksh. 

BLACK-SCULLS.  Florio  has,  « CappeUtH, 
souldiers  serving  on  horsebacke  with  skuls  or 
steelecaps,  skulmen,  black-ekub." 

BLACK-SPICE.  Bhickberries.   Yorksh. 

BLACK-SUNDAY.  Passion  Sunday. 

QLACK-TAN.  Spoken  of  gipsies,  dogs,  &c. 
"  Dat  dere  pikey  is  a  reglar  black-tan. '  Kent. 

BLACKTHORN-CILITS.  The  young  shoots  of 
blackthorn,  when  they  have  been  cut  down  to 
the  root  East.  The  cold  weather  which  is 
often  experienced  at  the  latter  end  of  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  black- 
thorn is  in  blossom,  is  called  blackthorn- 
winter. 

BLACK-TIN.  Tin  ore  ready  for  smdtmg. 

BLACK-WAD.  Manganese  in  ite  natural  state. 
Derbysh. 

BLACK-WATER.  Phlegm  or  black  bile  on  the 
stomach,  a  disease  in  sheep.  Yorksh.  It  is 
an  expression  always  i^pplied  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  denote  the  absence  of  nutritive  quali- 
ties in  vrater  merely.  North.  A  receipt  for 
black-water,  a  kind  of  ink,  is  given  in  MS. 
Sloane  117  f.  115. 
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BLADDER-HEADED.    Stupid.    South. 
BLADDERS.  The  kerneb  of  wheat  affected  by 
the  smut.  Fa§t.    Kennett,  MS.  Lanad.  1033, 
has,  "  bladders  of  the  skin,  little  wheels  or 
rising  blisters."  The  last  from  A.  S.  bhedra. 
BLADDYRTH.  Grows?  (^.-5.) 
AYvynla  yi  a  aonkyDg  sore* 
He  bladd^rth  and  byldeth  aUe  in  my  boure. 

MS.Qmtab,Ft.i,6,t,4lS. 

^LADE.  To  trim  plants  or  hedges.  Sakp.  See 
the  Prompt  Parv.  p.  37,  "  bladyne  heibys,  or 
take  away  the  bladys,  detirso  ;"  Salop.  Antiq. 
p.  328. 

BLADES.  (1)  The  principal  rafters  or  backs  of 
a  roof.   Oirfi  6lo$8,  Jrch. 

(2)ShafUofaoart.    South. 

(3)  Bravoes ;  bullies. 

(4)  Huloet  has,  <*  blade$  or  yarne  wyndles,  an 
instmmente  of  hnswyfery,  girgiUut" 

BLADGB.  A  low  vulgar  woman.  Lme. 

BLADIER.  An  engrosser  of  com. 

BLAE.  A  blow.  North. 

BLAE-BERRY.  The  bilberry.  North. 

mjSJC.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  **  the  greas  taken  off  the  cart-wheels 
or  ends  of  the  axle-tree,  and  kept  till  it  is  dry, 
made  np  in  balls,  with  which  the  taylors  mb 
and  bladcen  their  thread,  is  calld  in  Yorkshire 
hUBC."  (A.'S.) 

BLAFFOORDE.  A  parson  who  stammers,  or 
has  any  defect  in  his  speech.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BLAIN.  (1)  To  blanch ;  to  whiten.  North. 

(2)  A  boU.  A  kind  of  eruption  on  the  tongues 
of  animals  is  so  called. 

BLAKE.  (1)  Bleak ;  cold ;  bare ;  naked.  North. 
The  word  occurs  in  the  Blirr.  for  Mag.  p.  207, 
quoted  by  Nares. 

(2)  To  cry  till  out  of  breath ;  to  burst  with  laugh- 
ter; to  fidnt.  Devon. 

(3)  YeUow.  Willan  says,  "daik  yellow,  or 
livid ;"  and  Upton,  in  his  MS.  additions  to 
Junius,  "bkke,  famu,'  proverbium  apud 
Anglos  Boreales,  as  bhike  as  a  paigle,  i.  e.  as 
yellow  as  a  cowslip."  This  proverb  is  also 
found  in  the  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  83. 

(4)  To  bleach ;  to  fede.  (A.-S.)  "  His  browes 
to  blake,"  to  vanquish  him,  Perceval,  1056. 
Other  examples  at  this  phrase  occur  in  the 
same  romance,  688,  and  in  Robson's  Metrical 
Romances,  p.  64. 

BLAKELINO.  The  yellow  bunting.  North. 
BLAKES.  Cow-dung  dried  for  fueL   Colea. 
BLAKID.  Bhickened.   Chaucer. 
BLAKNE.   To  blacken  in  the  hct;  to  grow 

angry.  {A.'S.) 
BLALC.  Black  ;daik.  (A.-S,) 

The  water  wm  btate  and  brade. 

Sir  Trittrem,  p.  S79. 

BLAME.  Blameworthy.  ShaJt.  It  is  also  a  com- 
mon imprecation.    **  Blame  me !" 
BLAMEPLUM.    White-lead- 
BLAN.    Ceased.    (A.'S,)     SeeReliq.Antiq.il 
64 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  255. 
For  I  Mm,  mine  banes  elded  al ; 
Whiles  I  cried  alle  the  dal. 

MS.  Cote.  Vnpat.  D.  vil.  f.  20. 


But  danased  fbrtbe  as  they  bygan. 
For  alle  the  messe  they  ne  hiam. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  60. 
He  ne  stynt,  ne  he  ne  Uanne, 
To  Clementes  hows  tylle  that  he  came. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  98,  f.  92. 

BLANCH.  (1)  Ore  when  not  in  masses,  but  in- 
timately mixed  with  other  minerals,  is  called  a 
blanch  of  ore. 

(2)  To  whiten.  Also,  according  to  Baiet,  to 
*'  pull  of  the  linde  or  piUe."  See  his  Ahrearie, 
1580,  B.  779.  Rider  has  Blanch,  the  name  of 
a  dog.  Blanchard  was  a  name  anciently  given 
to  a  white  horse. 

(3)  To  evade ;  to  shift  off. 
BLANCHE-FEVERE.    According  to  Cotgrave, 

''the agues  wherwith  maidens  that  have  the 
greene-sicknesse  are  troubled ;  and  hence,  II  a 
tesflevret  blancheSf  either  he  is  in  love,  or  sicke 
of  wantonnesse."  See  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
L  917;  Vrrfs  Chaucer,  p.  543. 

BLAKCHER.  Anything  set  round  a  wood  to 
keep  the  deer  in  it.  Various  articles  were  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  men  on 
this  service  were  so  called.  Nares  has  given 
an  entirely  wrong  explanation  of  the  word ; 
and  Latimer,  whom  he  quotes,  merely  uses  it 
metaphorically.  As  a  chemical  term,  it  is 
found  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  39. 
The  form  blencher  also  occurs,  apparently 
connecting  our  first  meaning  with  blench^  to 
start  or  fly  off.    See  also  BUnkt. 

BLANCH-FARM.  An  annual  rent  paid  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor.     Yorkth. 

BLANCMANGER.  A  made  dish  for  the  table, 
very  different  from  the  modem  one  of  the 
same  name.  Tlie  manner  of  making  it  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Forme  of  Cmy,  pp.  25, 87.  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  389;  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  252 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  455. 

BLANC-PLUMB.    White-lead. 

BLANDAMENT.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery. 
See  the  Feest,  st.  ix. 

BLANDE.    Mixed.  {A.-S.) 

Us  bos  have  a  blode  btande,  or  thl  ble  change. 

Morte  Jrthure,  Uncoln  MS.  f  .  80. 

BLANDISE.    To  flatter.  (A.-N.) 

In  this  psalme  first  he  spekes  of  Crist  and  of  his 
folowers  bkmdMande.-'MS.  CM/.  Eton.  10,  f.  2. 

BLANDISING.     FUttery.    (A.^N.)     Blandy^ 

mentes,  blandishments,  Hall,  Henry  YIL  £  13. 

Despice  we  thaire  b/untfeqm^M  and  thalre  manaces, 

and  kaste  we  fta  us  thaire  fhoke.— KS.  Coll.  Xton. 

10,  f.  4. 

BLANDRELL.  Akindofi^ple.(fV.)  Sometimes 
spelt  btaundereUe.  See  Davies'  York  Records, 
p.  42 ;  Lydgate*s  Minor  Poems,  p.  15 ;  Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations,  p.  82 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
BUmdureau. 

BLANK.  The  white  mark  in  the  centre  of  a 
butt,  at  which  the  arrow  was  aimed.  Also, 
the  mark,  the  aim,  a  term  in  gunnery.  A 
small  o(|in,  struck  by  Henry  V.  in  France, 
worth  about  four  pence,  was  so  called,  but 
was  forbidden  by  statute  from  being  circu- 
lated in  this  country.  See  Ben  Jonson,  v.  80 ; 
Florio,  in  v.  Bianchi,  Bumco.  There  was  a  game 
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■t  dtee  fyrmexlf  bo  caDed,  mentioned    in 

Cdllier't  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  iL  315.    Blanks, 

blank-Tenes,  BeAnmont  and  Fletcher. 
BLANKER.    A  spark  of  fire.    West. 
BLANKERS.    White  garments.    SMrmer. 
BLANKET-PUDDING.    A  long  round  pudding 

made  of  flour  and  jam,  which  b  spread  over 

the  paste,  and  th^  rolled  into  the  proper 

shape.    Sussex. 
BLANKETT.    A  kind  of  hird,  the  species  of 

which  does  not  appear  now  to  he  known. 

Also  spelt  bknkeU.    See  the  Archsologia, 

xiiL  341, 352. 
BLANK-MATINS.     Matins  sung  over  night. 

See  Liher  Niger  Domus  Edw.  IV.  p.  50. 
BLANKNESS.    Paleness. 
BLANKS.     A  mode  of  extortion,  by  which 

blank  papers  were  given  to  the  agents  of  the 

crown,  which  they  were  to  fill  up  as  they 

pleased  to  authorize  the  demands  they  chose 

to  make.    Nares. 
BLANKS-AND-PRIZES.     Beans  with  boUed 

bacon  topped  up  and  mixed  together;  the 

vegetable  being  termed  a  blank,  and  the  meat 

tkpriie.    Salop. 
BLANK-SURRY.    A  dish  in  cookery.    Seethe 

Fonne  of  Cury,  p.  100. 
BLANPEYN.    Oxford  white-loaves.  (^.-M) 
BLANSCUE.     A  misfortune;  an  unexpec^ 

accident.    Somerset. 
BLARE.  (1)  To  put  out  the  tongue.     Yorksh. 

Palsgrave  has  "  I  bleare  with  the  tonge,  je 

tire  la  langue." 

(2)  To  roar;    to  bellow;  to  bleat;  to  cry. 
Far.  dial. 

(3)  To  emblazon ;  to  display.  Percy. 
BLASE.  To  blazon  arms.  Chaucer. 
BLASEFLEMYS.    Blasphemies. 

BLASH.  (1)  To  splash.  Also,  to  paint.  North. 
Anything  wet  or  dirty  is  said  to  be  blasky. 

(2)  Nonsense;  rubbish.   Line.    Weak  liqueur  is 
called  blashment,  and  is  said  to  be  blashp. 

BLASON.    The  ditsss  over  the  armour,  on  whk^ 
the  armorial  bearings  were  blazoned. 
JteMiw  bled*  ABd  blanket  they  hewene. 

Mort9  Arthurs,  MS,  LUimAi,  f .  78. 

BLASOUR.    A  flatterer.    Skmner. 
BLASS.    The  motion  of  the  sUrs. 
BLASSEN.    To  iUuBune.    Rider. 
BLAST.  (1)  Skinner  g^es  a  curioua  phrase, 

"blast  of  my  meat,"  as  current  in  Durham, 

meaning  modest,  abstemious. 
12)  To  miss  fire.    Devon, 

(3)  An  inflammation  or  wound,  an  ailment  often 
attributed  to  the  aotionof  witchcraft.  Somerset. 

i4)  To  cast  the  eyes  up  in  astonishment.  Devon. 
5)  To  boast  (J.>S.) 

Thd  thought  in  their  hartes,  and  blotted  tmongest 
tbeimMlTei  that  the  Calicians  would  loiYe  the  tonne 
dcw>lata,  and  flla  for  Ihelr  MTCgard.-iiatf,  Untr^  VI. 
f.«. 

BLASTED.    Hay  beaten  down  by  the  wind  is 

said  to  be  blasted.    North. 
BLASTEN.    Blowed;  breathed.    Webtr. 
BLASY.    To  blaze ;  set  forth.    Sk^m. 


BLATANT.  BeUowhig.  See  Hawkins'  Engl. 
Dram.  iiL  283 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  520.  It  would 
appear  from  Miege  that  it  was  also  used  in 
the  softer  sense  AfraitUng. 

BLATE.  (1)  To  beUow.    Nwth. 

(2)  Shy ;  bashful ;  timid.    Nwth. 

(3)  Bleak;  cold. 

And  Eve,  without  her  loving  aatek 
Had  thought  the  garden  wondrous  6la/v. 

OtOM  iOMdlanim,  1769.  p.  113. 

BLATHER.    To  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense. 
A  person  who  says  much  to  little  purpose  is 
called  a  blathering  hash.    A  bladder  is  some- 
times pronounced  blather,  as  in  Akerman's 
Wiltshire  Glossary,  p.  6.    Blattering,  chat- 
tering, occurs  in  A  Comical  History  of  tiie 
World  in  the  Moon,  1659. 
There's  nothhig  gain'd  by  being  witty ;  fkme 
Gathen  but  wind  to  hlathw  up  a  name. 
Beaumont  and  FletOm-t  \.  11. 

BLATTER.    A  puddle.    North. 

BLAUN.    White.  (J.-N.) 

BLAUNCH.    Ablain.    East. 

BLAUNCHETTE.  Fine  wheaten  flour.  {A.-N.) 
With  biaunch€ite  and  other  flour. 
To  make  tbaim  qwytter  of  colour. 

R,  d9  Brunntt  MS.  Bow9$,  p.  80. 

BLAUNCHMER.    A  kind  of  fur. 

He  ware  a  cyrcote  that  was  greD«{ 
With  bla%tnehmer  it  was  Airred,  I  wene. 

S^r  Dtgori,  701. 

BLAUNCH-PERREYE.  An  ancient  dish  in 
cookery,  the  receipt  for  which  is  given  in  MS. 
RawL  89,  and  also  in  a  MS.  quoted  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  242. 

BLAUNDESORE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery ; 
sometimes,  pottage.  See  the  Feest,  st.  vL ; 
Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  55 ;  Pegge's  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  26 ;  MS.  Sloane  1201, 1 50. 

BLAUNER.  A  kind  of  fur,  very  likely  the 
same  with  bUmnchmer,  q.  v.  This  term  occurs 
several  times  in  Syr  Gawayne,  and  also  in 
Lybeaus  Disconus,  117. 

BLAUTCH.    A  great  noise.    North. 

BLAUTHT.    Bloated.    East. 

BLAYER.  The  com  blue-bottle.  North.  Also 
called  the  blawart. 

BLAWE.  To  blow.  Blawand,  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  340.  Brockett  says,  "  to  breathe 
thick  and  quick  after  violent  exertion.'*  Bost 
to  blawe,  to  proclaim  or  make  boast.  See 
Amis  and  Amiloun,  1203. 

For  they  were  spente  my  boost  to  blaw9. 
My  name  to  bert  on  londe  and  see. 

Jf».  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  88,  f.  16. 

BLAWING.    A  swelling.    North. 
BLAWNYNG.    White-lead. 
BLAWUN.    Censured.    See  the  Apology  for 
the  Lollards,  p.  24.    We  still  have  the  phrase 
blown  up  in  the  same  sense. 
BLAWZE.    A  blossom.     Yorksh. 
BLAY.    Ablaze.  Essex. 
BLATING.    Soft  speaking? 

Tell  her  in  your  piteous  blaifimg, 
Her  poor  slave's  unjust  decaying. 

BrU.  BOA.  i.  104. 

BLAZE.    (I)  According  to  Blount,  <<  blaze  is 
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a  certain  fire  wfaidi  the  inhabitanta  of  Staf- 
fordahire,  and  some  other  conntief ,  were  wont, 
and  Btill  do  make,  on  TfreU-eye,  h  Jan.  at 
night,  in  memory  of  the  blaang-star  that 
conducted  the  three  Magi  to  the  manger  at 
Bethlem."  Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  88. 
Tnle-logs  were  lometimet  called  bkunt.  See 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  L  256. 

(2)  To  take  salmon  by  striking  them  with  a 
three  pronged  and  bufoed  dart.    North, 

(3)  A  horse  is  said  to  be  blazed  when  it  has  a 
white  mark;  and  a  tree,  when  marked  for 
sale.  In  America  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
tree  partially  or  entirely  stripped  of  its  bark. 
See  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  ed.  1831, 
p.  363. 

(4)  A  pimple.     Yorksk, 
BLAZINO-STAR.    A  comet. 

BLEA.    Tdlow.   North,   Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 

1033,  refers  this  to  the  Icelandic. 
BLEACHY.    Brackish.    Somerget. 
BLEAD.    Fniit.     Ventegan, 
BLEAK.    (1)  To  bleach.    South,     Bkaking- 

house,  Middleton,  v.  106. 

(2)  Pale  with  cold,  according  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033.  <*  To  waxe  pale  or  bteaket" 
is  the  translation  of  blnmir  in  HoUyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593.    See  Bleike. 

(3)  Sheepish.    Eati. 

BLEART.    To  scold;  to  make  a  noise.     For. 

dial, 
BLEAT.    Cold;  bleak.    Kent,    This  form  is 

given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BLEATER.  Mutton.  A  cant  term  occurring 
in  Brome's  Joiriall  Crew,  or  the  Merry  Beg- 
gars, 1652.  See  Dodsley's  Old  PUys,  x. 
372. 
BLEAUNT.  A  kind  of  rich  doth ;  also,  a  robe 
or  mantle.  The  tenn  occurs  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
The  bUawt  was  a  garment  something  similar 
to  the  smock-frock  of  the  present  day.  Strutt, 
iL  42.  BUhand  and  blehand  occur  in  Sir 
Tristrem,  pp.  156, 157,  in  the  first  sense.  A 
doak  is  still  caUed  a  blUmd  in  the  North  of 
England.    [Bleant?] 

In  ay  ridie  bteant  wu  he  eUd, 
Lang  berd  to  the  brctt  he  had. 

Omt  ^  VTmrtaiek,  MOddl^Ul  U8, 
The  ttiok  of  the  apere  it  gan  glide 
Bituen  the  araoun  and  hU  side ; 
His  blihani  he  caxf,  his  ichert  also. 

0^  9f  WarwUu,  p.  906. 

BLEB.  A  drop  of  water;  a  bubble.  Also,  to 
drink.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "  a  blister, 
a  blain."  North, 
BLECH.  Water  in  which  hides  have  been 
tanned.  Cooper,  in  his  ed.  of  Elyot,  1559, 
translates  nautea,  **  currious  blech,"  i.  e.  cur- 
riers' bleach. 
BLECHE.    White.    (A,-N,) 

Som  on  for  sche  Is  pale  and  hl€«h9, 
Som  on  for  sche  is  softe  of  speche. 

Gowtr,  MS.  8oc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  142. 

BLECHIS.  Blotches.  See  the  Archseologia, 
xzx.  356. 

BLECKEN.  To  make  black.  Kennett's  Glos- 
sary, MS.  Lansd.  1033. 


BLEDDER.    To  cry.    Ni^h. 

BLEDE.    Blood. 

BLBDEN.    To  bleed.    {A,-S,) 

My  sonys  handys  ar  so  bMande, 

To  loke  on  them  me  lyste  not  to  laghe. 

MS,  Gmta6.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  48. 
He  foode  his  ded  wyf  btmitnde. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc  Antiq,  134,  f.  06. 

BLEDEWORT.   The  wild  poppy.    Seeaneariy 

list  of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  t  3. 
BLEDSAND.    Bloody.    Perhaps  an  error  for 

bledeand  in  Croft's  Bxcerpta  Antiqua,  p.  110. 
BLEE.  Colour ;  complexion.  (^^.-5!.)  Sometimes 

contenance,  feature.    In  Arthour  and  Merlin, 

p.  74,  the  great  magician  is  represented  as 

appearing  **  in  thre  ble"  on  the  same  day. 
A  cloth  of  silk  sdie  wood  him  inae. 
That  was  of  swlthe  feir  bit,     Legmd,  GslAo/.  p.  9, 
BLEECH.    The  bleaching-ground.    East, 
BLEED.    To  yield,  applied  to  com,  wUch  is 

said  to  bleed  well  when  it  is  productive  on 

bdng  thrashed.     Var,  dial 
BLEEDING-BOIST.   A  cupping-glass. 
BLEEDING-HEART.    The  wall-flower.    Wett, 
BLEEP.    Remained.     CaxtoH,    Bltfede  ocean 

in  OctOTian,  507,  and  bleft,  1540. 
BLEFF.    Turbulent ;  noisy.   East, 
BLEFFIN.    A  block;  a  wedge.    Lane.    Bleffin- 

head,  a  blockhead. 
BLEIKE.    To  turn  pale.    (^.-5.) 

And  thanne  gan  bleiken  here  ble,  that  arst  loww  to 
loude.  Wrighft  Pol.  8o»g»,  p.  31 1. 

BLEINE.    A  pustule.   (^.-5.)   See  Rom.  of  the 

Rose,  553 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  301. 
BLEKE.    Black.    Prompt,  Paro. 
BLEKTT.    Blacked. 
BLELTCHE.    Blithdy. 

The  thryd  commaunderoent  yn  oure  lay, 
^  Ys  holde  weyl  thyn  halyday. 

And  come  bUlpehe  to  the  servyse. 

MS,  Hart.  1701.  r.  6. 

BLEMESTE.    Most  powerful 

For  he  that  es  blemeete  with  ys  brade  hrande  biyne 

schalle  he  never.  Mortt  Jrthmrt,  MS.  Ume0lm,f.  90. 

BLEMISH.    A  term  in   hunting,    when   the 

hounds  or  beagles,  finding  where  the  ^ase 

has  been,  make  a  proffer  to  enter,  but  return. 
BLEMMERE.  A  plumber.  <«  Masones  and  car- 

penters  and  blemmeres'*  are  mentioned  in  the 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  102. 
BLEMMLE.    To  mix  anything  with  a  fluid  by 

motion,  as  the  mixing  of  flour  with  water. 

North, 
BLENCH.  (1)  To  start,  or  fly  off;  to  flinch;  to 

draw  back.    (/^..5.)    Also  a  substantiTO,  a 

start  or  deviation. 

(2)  A  glimpse.  Warw.  This  is  finom  Sharp's 
MS.  Glossary.  Shakespeare  seems  to  use 
blench  in  the  sense  of,  to  wink,  to  gUmee, 
Hamlet,  iL  2. 

And  thna  thinkende  1  stonde  still 
Without  bl$nehinf§  of  mine  eie. 

Cower,  ed.  I<M,  f.  1». 

(3)  To  impeach ;  to  betray.    Stqf, 

(4)  A  fault.    North, 

BLENCORN.  Wheat  mixed  with  rye.  Yorksk, 
Peas  and  besns  mixed  together  are  called 
blendings. 
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BLBND.   TopoUate. 
^LENDE.  (1)  One  of  the  ores  of  zinc,  com- 
posed of  iron,  zinc,  sulphur,  silex,  and  water ; 

W  being  scratched,  it  emits  a  phosphoric  light 

Galled  bletuUmetai  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 

:033. 
(2)  To  blind.  (^.-5.)  Blind,Bob.Glonc.p.407. 

fifinded,  p.  300. 
BLENDIGO.    Cloudy. 
BLEND.WATER.     An  inflammatory   disease 

liable  to  black  cattle.    North. 
BLENOE.  To  hinder.  Apparently  aTariationof 

blench.  It  occurs  in  Tusser^s  Husbandry,  p.  287. 
BLENKARD.   A  person  near-sighted,  or  almost 

blind.  North,  A  fighting-oock  with  only  one 

^e  is  called  a  blenJker. 
BLENKE.    To  glance  at.  Also,  to  shine.  Blen^ 

ket,  appeared,  looked.    Blenk^  wince,  Lang- 

toft,  p.  115. 
Tbftt  thou  wakyng  thenkes. 
Before  tby  75*°  byt  blenkp*.    MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  3. 

The  beryne  blenku  for  bale,  and  alle  hit  ble  chaungts. 

Jforre  Arthun,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  97. 

Though  ahee  bee  a  rizon,  ahee  win  btenkg  blithly 

OB  you  ibr  my  cauae. 

tivo  LcneasMrf  Lcmen,  1640,  p.  19. 

BLBNKS.    Ariies.     XTet/. 
BLBNKY.    TosnowalitUe.    Dewm. 
BLENS.    A  fish,  podut  dor^o/iif. 
BLENSCHYNE.  To  darken;  to  blemish.  Prwa^t. 

BLENT.  (1)  Blinded.  (^.-S.) 

Woordca  fairt  whane  IkTel  fedeth  the, 
Bethn  not  UtiU  for  hla  fala  flatery. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft  i.  9,  f.  IAS. 

(2^  Mixed.   Shak. 

hS  Started  aside ;  shrunk.  (j^.-S.) 

(4)  Ceased.    Percy. 

(5)  Destroyed ;  polluted. 

My  Hefperoi  by  ckwdy  death  la  bUni, 

Qr9$m^s  Wmrkt,  L  77* 

Glanced. 

But  erere  me  mentte. 
One  me  hyt  Mawtte 

Wyth  laoghyng  chere.  JI&  Omtek  Ft  L  6,  f.  199. 
BLBNYNG.     Blistering.     (A^S.)     See  Piers 
Rong^mian,  p.  468.     BlenyUf  to  arise,  to 
bubble  up.  Arch.  zxx.  394. 
BLENYTE.    Blenched;  winked. 

Noate  beo  bynulf  wanne  y  t  waa.  ne  bUntftt  aojt  ene. 
nab.  Ghue.  p.  388. 

BLEEEN.  To  blear ;  to  make  a  person's  sight 
dim,  impose  upon  him.  (J.»S.)  To  "  blere 
his  eye,"  to  impose  upon  him,  a  Tery  common 
phrase.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  H.  211 ;  Wright's 
Seren  Sages,  pp.  48,  77,  100;  Tyrwhitt's 
Chaucer,  iT.  202;  Skelton,  ii.  98;  Richard 
Coer  de  Lion,  3708 ;  Ipomydon,  1420 ;  Rom. 
of  the  Rmc,  3912;  Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  534. 
Blemyed,  blear-eyed,  Depos.  Ric  II.  p.  13. 

BLESCHYNE.  To  extinguish  a  fire.  Prompt. 
Parv, 

BLESE.    A  blaze.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BLESS.  To  wave  or  brandish  a  sword.  I^pemer. 
In  the  example  from  Ascham,  quoted  by 
Nares,  it  probably  means  to  wound^  from  the 
fnnch  b(e$9er. 


(6) 


BLESSEDLOCURRB.    Blessedly. 

BUmtdhcwi-^  jyf  he  my|t  be  bdde  harre  lyft 

Chnm.  VUodun.  p.  70* 

BLESSING-FIRES.  Midsummer  Fires.  JVeat, 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  L  176.  Blenmg  the 
fire  ok/  is  an  operation  still  in  vogue  in  SudSblk 
for  a  bum  or  scald,  consisting  chiefly  in  re- 
volving a  wetted  finger  in  magic  circles  round 
the  afflicted  part,  the  movement  being  accom- 
panied with  suitable  incantations. 

BLETCH.  BladL,  viscous,  greasy  matter;  the 
grease  of  wheel-axles.    Stqff. 

BLETHELICHE.  Freely;  blithely;  joyfuHy.  See 
the  Sevyn  Sages,  503;  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  33. 
Btethly  occurs  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  40,  wrongly 
printed  bleyly. 

By  enaample  of  Octovian  the  Emperonr,  and  ao 
forth  afUr  of  other  princea  that  suche  doctrinia 
and  tCcblngaa  bUtheliehe  underfongede.— Jf&  Douce 
991,  f.  4. 

BLETHER.  A  bladder.  Var.  Dial  Also,  to 
make  a  great  noise.    Unc. 

BLETINGE.    Fhuning.    (A..S.) 

Througe  my  breato  bone  btetingt  he  homed. 

CHttt0rPb9»,i.lM. 

BLEVE.    To  stay.    (A.^S.) 

BLEVYNGE.    Remnant    Pron^t.  Parv. 

BLEW-BLOW.  The  corn-flower.  See  Gerard, 
p.  594;  Cotgrave  in  t.  Atib^rin,  Blaveolee; 
Florio,  in  v.  Crdno. 

BLEWING.  Blue  paint  See  Cunningham's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  132. 

BLEWrr.    Akindofftingas.    North. 

BLEW-OUT.    Breathed  hard;  puffed.    Bitwn. 

BLEWYN.    To  remain.    (^.-5.) 

Thanne  late  ii  be  wronge  thoru  a  clout«. 

And  pore  In  the  ere  at  ewya. 

And  of  the  ewyll  xal  nothynge  blewpn. 

Jrch.  XXX.  988. 

BLEXTERE.    A  person  who  bUcks.    Pron^t. 

Parv, 
BLEYE.    Blue.    See  Cod.  Man.  EccL  Cath. 

Dunelm.  CataL  p.  34. 
BLEYKE.    To  bleach. 
BLEYNASSE.    Blindness. 

God  aend  auche  bteiftmtte  thus  Jaylardua  to. 
That  with  hurr  ynon  they  aey  no  cyjt. 

GkflMI.  rilodUUt  p.  89. 

BLEYSTARE.    A  bleacher.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
BLIAKE.    A  bar  of  wood  fixed  horizontally  on 
the  ground  vrith  holes  to  take  the  soles  of  a 
hurme  while  the  maker  wreaths  it.    Boreet* 
BLICE.    Lice.    North. 
BLICKENT.    Bright ;  shining.     Wett. 
BLID.    An  interjection.    Ltmc. 
BLIDS.    Wretches.    Bevon. 
BLIGH.    Lonely  ;dulL    Kent. 
BLIGHTED.    (1)  Blasted,  applied  to  com. 

Var.  dial 
(2)  Stified.     Oxofi. 
BLIKEN.    (1)  To  quiver.    {A.-S.) 
And  hia  lippea  ahulle  When, 
And  hla  hoodea  ahulle  quaken.  ReMq.  Antiq,  1.89. 
(2)  To  shine.    {A.-S.) 

Hire  Ueo  blpkwHh  ao  bryht. 
So  feyr  heo  ia  act  lyn. 

HMMw'a  AncUnt  8bng9,  p.  97. 
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BLIM.    To  gladden.    Prompt,  Parti, 
Who  to  him  feyncth  hem  to  nlme. 
Forth  with  hem  men  ichal  him  bUm, 

O^  <lf  WarwOu,  p.  SOS. 
BUN.    See  BUime. 
BLINCH.    To  keep  off. 
BLIND.    (1)  "  The  blind  eat  many  a  fly,"  an 
old  proTerb;   and  Heywood  wrote  a  play 
nnder  this  title.    The  elder  Heywood  intro- 
duces it  in  his  collection,  and  it  also  occurs 
in  Northbrooke's  Treatise,  ed.  Collier,  pp.  60, 

(2)  Florio  translates  bUnda,  **9t  certaine  fence 
made  for  skonts  and  sentinells,  of  bondels  of 
jeedif  canes,  or  osiers,  to  hide  them  from 
being  scene  of  the  enemy,  called  of  our  sol- 
diers a  dlifui"  He  also  mentions  a  Christmas 
game,  called  BUnd  it  the  cat,  in  v.  Gdtta 
&rha,  perhaps  blind-man's  buff. 

(3)  Abortive,  applied  to  flowers  ^nd  herbs.  Var. 
dioL 

(4)  Obscure.  Gosson,  in  his  Schoole  of  Abuse, 
1579,  mentions  Chenas,  ''  a  bUnd  Tillage  in 
comparison  of  Athens."  See  also  Holinshed, 
Hist.  Ireland,  p.  24 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Vettovr, 
**  A  blind  ditch,"  Holinshed,  Hist.  Bng^d, 
p.  200.  "  A  blind  letter  that  wil  in  short 
time  be  wome  out,"  NomencUtor,  p.  9. 

BLIND-BALL.    A  fungus.     Var.  dial. 

BLIND-BUCK-AND-DAVY.  Blind-man's  buff. 
Somenet. 

BLIND-BUZZART.    A  cockchafer.  Salop. 

BLINDERS.  Blinkers.  North.  A  blinding- 
bridle,  a  bridle  with  blinkers. 

BLINDFELLENE.    To  bUndfold.    Pr.  Parv. 

BLIND-HOB.  Blind-man's  buff.  See  the  No- 
mendator,  p.  298.  The  term  is  still  in  use, 
according  to  Forby. 

BLIND-HOOKY.    A  game  at  cards. 

BLINDING-BOARD.  Florio  has,  "Blinda,  a 
blinding  bord  for  a  curst  cow." 

BLIND-MAN'S-BUFF.  A  well-known  children's 
game,  traced  by  Strutt  to  an  early  period.  A 
kind  of  puff-ball  is  so  called. 

BLIND-MAN'S-HOLYDAY.  Darkness.  Var. 
diaL  Florio  has,  *'  Feridto,  vacancy  from  la- 
bour, rest  from  worke,  bUndman's  hofyday." 

BLIND-MARES.    Nonsense.  Devon. 

BLIND-NETTLE.    Wild  hemp.    Devon. 

BUNDS.  A  term  given  to  a  black  fluor  about 
the  vein  in  a  mine.  See  Ray's  English  Words, 
ed.  1674,  p.  118 ;  Kennett's  Glossary,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

BLIND-SIM.    Blind-man's  buff.    East. 

BLIND-THARM.  The  bowel-gut.  Durham. 
This  term  is  given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033.    (A..S.) 

BLIND-WORM.  A  slow-worm.  Formerly 
considered  venomous,  and  still  dreaded  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  for  its  supposed 
noxious  qualities. 

BLINE.    A  kind  of  wood.    Skinner. 

BLINK.  (1)  A  spaik  of  fire,  glimmering  or  in- 
termittent Ught.   Wett 

(2)  To  evade.   Yorktk. 


(3)  To  smile ;  to  look  kindly,  generally  ^>plied 
to  females.  North.  A  substantive.  Test  oi 
Creseide,  226. 

(4)  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  **  a 
term  in  setting,  when  the  dog  is  afraid  to 
make  his  point,  but  being  over-aw'd,  comes 
back  from  the  sent. " 

BLINKED.  Sharp,  stale,  applied  to  beer. 
Kennett  and  Skinner  have  the  vrard  as  be- 
longing to  Cheshire  and  Lincolnshire  respec- 
tively. Forby  gives  the  term  a  Afferent 
meaning;  <'the  beer  which  we  call  blinked 
has  no  acidity,  but  an  lU  fla;vour  pecuMar  to 
itself." 

BLINKER.    A  term  of  contempt   North, 

BLINKS.  Cotgrave  has,  "*  Brieves,  boughes 
rent  by  hunters  from  trees,  and  left  in  the 
view  of  a  deere,  or  cast  overthwart  the  way 
wherein  he  is  likely  to  passe,  thereby  to 
hinder  his  running,  and  to  recover  him  the 
better;  our  wood-men  caU  them  blinkee." 

BLINNE.  To  cease.  (A.-S.)  Also,  to  stop,  to 
delay.  See  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  16639 ;  Ritson's 
Songs,  L  28,  49;  Wri^fs  Pol  Songs,  p. 
212;  Death  of  Robert,  Eaii  of  Huntingdon, 
p.  93 ;  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  60 ;  Romens  and 
Juliet  P- 17 ;  Sir  Cleges,  133.  Ben  Jonson, 
vi.  289,  has  it  as  a  substantive. 

BLIRT.    To  cry.  North. 

BLISCED.    Blessed. 

He  bHieed  Oawaynet, 

And  Gueheres,  aod  Gaheriet. 

ArthouroHd Merlin,  p  174. 

BLISFUL.    Joyful;  Wessed.  (A.^S.) 
BLISH-BLASH.    Sloppy  dirt  North. 
BLISSE.  (1)  To  bless.  (A.-S.) 
(2)  To  wound-  (Fr.) 
BLISSENE.    Of  joys,  gen.pl.  {A.^) 
LoYO  if  ba*$9n«  me*t,  love  Ii  bot  5are. 

Wrighft  Jnee.  LU.  p.  96. 

BLISSE Y.   Ablaze.   WUte. 

BLISSOM.    Blithesome.    Var.  dial    The  term 

is  applied  to  the  ewe  when  marie  tqipetene, 

and  occasionally  to  the  male. 
BUST.  (1)    Blessed.    See  Percy's  Reliques, 

p.  80.  BUeteing,  blessing,  Amis  and  Amiloun, 

127 ;  bUsted,  blessed,  ib.  344. 
(2)  Rejoiced?  {A.-S.) 

The  lioun  bremly  on  tham  Miff. 

YuNilAe  and  Gaufin,  3163. 

BLIT.  Blighty.  Dorset. 

BLITH.  Face ;  visage.  See  Kennetf  s  Glos- 
sary, MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BLIYE.  Quickly;  immediately.  See  Belive. 
Cf.  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  334 ;  Robin  Hood, 
i.  125;  Launfal,  702;  Erie  of  Tolous,  1060; 
Chron.  YiL  p.  70;  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
i.  596. 

BLO.    Blue ;  livid.    More  particularly  the  ap- 
pearance of  flesh  after  a  good  beating.   It  is 
the  gloss  oifithms  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  8. 
Clerket  ben  to  him  ygo ; 
Guy  they  find  blacke  and  hlo, 

mi^9Mtt.n»m.  H.  13. 

BLOA.  Cold;  raw.  Unc. 

BLOACH.  A  tumour.  Skhmer. 
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BLOACHSR.  Any  Uffge  animaL  North, 

BLOAT.  To  dry  by  smoke.  More  latterly  ap- 
pltod  ezelnfiTely  to  bloat-henringa  or  bloaters, 
which  are  dried  herrings. 

BLOAZB.  Ablaze.  North, 

BLOB.  (1)  A  blunt  termination  to  a  thing  that 
is  usually  more  pointed.  A  blob  nose,  one  with 
a  small  bump  on  it  at  the  end.  Huloet  has, 
«<blobbe  chdied,  lmeeoM9,lmeuiemtu»y  Water- 
blobs  are  water411ie8.  Also  a  small  lump  of 
anything  thick,  Tiadd,  or  dirty. 

(2)  The  lower  lip. 

Wit  bung  iMT  hUb,  •ir'B  Hiraioar  Mcm'd  to  mowra. 
Cbflin/  Mkacmamiu,  Vm,  p.  188. 

(3)  A  bubble;  a  Ulster.  North. 
BLOBER.  A  bubble.   Ptdfgra9€, 
BLOB-MILK.    Milk  witii  its  cream  minted. 

Yorkth, 
BLOB.^COTCH.   A  bubble.    Yorkih, 
BLOCK.  (1)  The  wooden  mould  on  which  the 

crown  of  a  hat  is  formed.  Hence  it  was  also 

used  to  signify  the  form  or  fuhion  of  a  hat 
Yci.  in  truth,  we  have  block*  for  ell  heeds;  we 

have  ipnod  store  of  wild  oats  here.  MiddUton,  ill.  107. 
(2)  The  Jack  at  the  game  of  bowls.   See  Florio, 

in  ▼.  Buttiro,  Lteco. 
BLOCKER.    A  broadaxe.   North.    Sometimes 

called  a  bloekmg'axe. 
BLOCK-HORSE.    A  strong  wooden  frame  with 

four  handles,  usually  called  a  hand-barrow, 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying  blocks.  Eatt. 
BLOCKSTICK.  A  club ;  a  cudgel  North.  The 

term  occurs  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  84. 
BLOCK-WHEAT.   Buck-wheat.  SeeCotgrave, 

in  T.  Dragie. 
BLODY.  By  blood;  of,  or  in,  Wood.  (^.-5.) 
BLOGGT.  To  sulk;  to  be  sullen.  Exmoor. 
BLOMAN.    A  trumpeter. 
BLOMB.  (1)  To  flourish.    Ps.  Cott. 
(2)  A  blossom. 

BLOME-DOWN.    Clumsy ;  clownish.    Dortet. 
BLOMMER.    Noise ;  uproar.    Sielton. 
BLONC.    White.    In  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  37,  we 

haTC,  "  eUeborum  album,  alebre  bkmc.** 
BLONCKET.    Grey.    Spenser. 
BLONDRINf    To  toil ;  to  bluster ;  to  blunder. 

Chaucer, 
BLONK.    Sullen.    Also,  to  disappoint  North. 
BLONKE.    A  steed;  a  war-horse. 

Mygfate  no  btonkes  theme  here,  thoe  buitouf  churllet. 
Morf  Arthur*,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  60. 

BLONT.    Dull ;  heavy.    Chaucer. 

BLOO.    To  blow. 

There  thay  sawe  storroes  bloo.  Itun^rtu,  816. 

BLOOC.  The  block  or  trunk  of  a  tree.  Pron^t. 
Parv. 

BLOOD.  A  kind  of  generic  title,  as  "  poor 
little  bloodf**  applied  to  a  child.  Somerset. 
The  term  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense 
of  dupoeition. 

BLOOD-ALLEY.    A  marble  taw. 

BLOOD-BOLTERED.  Matted  with  blood.  So 
much  has  been  written  on  this  Shakespearian 
phiase  that  a  few  observations  on  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  here.  It  means  more  than 


Muaredf  and  refers  to  the  dotted,  matted 
blood  of  Banquo,  who  had  **  twenty  tiendied 
gashes  on  his  head."  In  the  two  early  in- 
stances of  the  word,  Malone's  Shakespeare, 
xi  206,  Collier,  viL  157,  it  clearly  means  mat- 
ted or  dotted ;  although  the  term  may  have  a 
slight  variation  of  meaning  in  its  provincial 
sense.  See  Baiter.  According  to  Sharp's 
MS.  Warwickshire  Glossary,  snow  is  said  to 
baiter  together,  and  Batchdor  says,  ^  hasty 
puddbig  is  said  to  be  boltered  when  much  of 
the  flower  remains  in  lumps."  Orthoepical 
Analysis,  1809,  p.  126. 

BLOOD-FALLEN.  ChUl-blained.  Baet.  Also 
blood-shot,  as  in  Arch.  xxx.  404. 

BLOODING.  A  black  pudding.  See  Towndey 
Myst.  p.  89 ;  Elyot,  in  v.  Apexabo ;  Nomencla- 
tor,  p.  87 ;  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  248. 

BLOOD-OLPH.    A  bullfinch.    Ea»t. 

BLOOD-STICK.  A  short  heavy  stick  used  by 
fairiers  to  strike  their  lancet  when  bleeding  a 
horse. 

BLOOD-SUCKER.    A  leech.     Var.dUO. 

BLOODY-BONE.  The  name  of  an  hobgoblin, 
formerly  a  fiend  much  feared  by  children.  The 
"  Wyll  of  the  Devyll"  is  said  to  be  "  written 
by  our  faithful  secretaryes,  hobgoblin,  rawhed, 
and  bloodybonCf  in  the  spitefull  audience  of  all 
the  court  of  heU."  See  Florio,ed.  161 1 ,  pp.  73, 
297. 

BLOODY-THURSDAY.  The  Thursday  of  the 
first  week  in  Lent 

BLOODY-WARRIOR.  The  wall-flower.  West. 
Sometimes  called  bloody-wallier. 

BLOOM.  (1)  Amass  of  iron  which  has  gone  a 
second  time  through  the  furnace.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a  rent  for  ovens 
and  furnaces  called  bloom-smithy-rent 

(2)  To  shine ;  to  throw  out  heat  Bloomy ,  very 
hot.  The  hot  stages  of  a  fever  are  called 
blooms, 

BLOOTH.    Bl0BM>m.    JDeffon, 

BLORB.  (1)  To  bellow.     North. 

(2)  Ablest. 

BLORYYNE.    To  weep.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BLOSCHEM.    A  blossom. 

In  Mhomer,  when  the  leres  ■pryog. 
The  MMcAewu  on  every  bowe. 

SUMnHood,  i.  82. 

BLOSLE.    A  blossom. 

That  oon  held  yn  hyt  barme 
A  mayde  y-elepte  yn  hys  arme« 
Af  bryght  as  Mm<«  on  brere. 

l^beaut  Disconus,  579. 

BLOSME.  To  blossom.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  85 ; 
Chaucer,  Cant  T.  9336.  A  blossom,  Chaucer, 
Cant  T.  3324.  Blosmen,  blossoms,  Ritson^s 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  31.  Blosmpt  full  of  blos- 
soms, Chaucer,  Cant  T.  9337.  {J.-S.) 

BLOSS.    A  rufied  head  of  hair.    Line. 

BLOSSOMED.  The  state  of  cream  in  the  ope- 
ration of  churning,  when  it  becomes  full  of 
air,  which  makes  a  long  and  tedious  time  to 
get  it  to  butter.    Notf. 

BLOT.    A  tenn  at  the  game  at  backgammon,  a 
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man  in  danger  of  bdng  taken  op  being  called 
a  blot    The  word  bas  been  long  in  nae,  and 
is  fonnd  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  73. 
BIXyrCH-PAPER.    Blotting  p^>er.    Far.  dial 
BLOTB.    Dried. 

BLOTBN.    Exceasivdy  fond.    North. 
BLOTHER.    To  cbatter  idly.    North,    Snper- 
llaont  verbiage  is  called  Mothermenty  and  a 
stupid  person  is  said  to  be  ihthered, 
I  blunder,  I  bluster,  1  bkme,  aod  I  kMkart 
I  mske  oa  the  one  day,  and  I  marreoo  the  other. 
JSk0ttoH'»  Worki,  L  889. 

BLOTS.    Tbe  eggs  of  motbs.    Keimetfs  OIom- 

ioryt  MS.  Lamd.  1033. 
BLOUDSUPPER.  A  mnrderer ;  a  blood-sucker. 

See  Bale's  Kynge  Joban,  p.  43 ;  Hall,  Richard 

III.  t  9. 
BLOUGHTT.    SweUed ;  puffed.    HaO. 
BLOUNCHET.    Blanched ;  whitened. 

Take  almondet,  and  grynde  horn  when  thai  bjn 

bhunehet,  and  tempur  horn  on  tjwthe  day  wyth  wyn, 

and  on  fletheday  with  broth  of  flesh. 

Ordinaneei  amd  RtgultiMU,  p.  499. 

BLOUSE.  A  bonnet ;  a  woman  with  hair  or 
head-dreae  loose  and  disordered,  or  decorated 
with  vulgar  finery.  Etut,  Thoresby  has,  *'  a 
blowse  or  blawze,  proper  to  women,  a  blos- 
som, a  wild  rinish  girl,  proud  light  skirts ;" 
and  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "  a  girl  or 
wench  whose  fisce  looks  red  by  running  abroad 
in  the  wind  and  weather,  is  calld  a  bhuij  and 
said  to  have  a  bloudng  colour."  The  word 
occurs  in  this  last  sense  in  Tusser,  p.  24 ; 
Heywood's  EdwardlV.  p.  62 ;  Clarke's  Phrase- 
ologia  Puerilis,  1655,  p.  380 ;  Kennett's  Glos- 
sary, p.  30.  Blowe$9e,  HaU's  Satires,  p.  4. 
To  be  in  a  blouse,  to  look  red  from  heat,  a 
phrase  that  is  used  by  Goldsmith  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  In  some  glossaries,  Momy,  wild, 
disordered,  confused. 

BLOUTE.    Bloody.    (J^.) 

BL0U5MAN.    A  ploughman. 

And  swarttore  than  evere  ani  bhm^mmn. 

With  foule  fkrinde  chere.         M8,  LtnuL  108,  f.  159. 

BLOW.  (1)  A  blossom.    Also  a  verb,  to  blos- 
som.    Var.  dmL 
A  bladder.    Dewm, 

A  word  used  by  the  head  of  a  body  of  reap- 
ers. He  cries  **  blow  1''  when,  after  a  fiitiguing 
exertion,  it  is  time  to  take  breath. 

BLOW-BALL.     The   corn-flower.      Bloweth, 
bbwerole,  ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 
Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of  grass. 
Or  shake  the  downy  UMo.6al/ ftom  his  stalk ! 

89d  Shtphtrd,  p.  8. 

BLOWBELLOWS.    A  pair  of  bellows.    Salop, 

BLOWBOLL.    A  drunkard. 

Thou  Uynkerd  btotvboU,  thou  wakyst  to  Ute. 

SktUotf*  Work9»  L  83. 

BLOWE.  To  blow ;  to  breathe.  (^.-&)  "  His 
browys  began  to  blowe,"  to  perspire  ?  Tor- 
rent  of  Portugal,  p.  11. 

BLOWER.  A  fissure  in  the  broken  strata  of 
coal,  from  which  a  feeder  or  current  of  inflam- 
mable air  discharges.    North, 

BLOWING.  (1)  A  blossom.     WUi9, 


(2)  Apparently  the  egg  of  a  bee,  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  England,  p.  229. 

BLOW-MAUNGER.  A  full  £it-£sced  person  ; 
one  whose  cheeks  seem  puffed  out  Exmoor, 

BLOW-MILK.    Skimmed  milk.    North, 

BLOWN.  Swelled;  inflated.  Hence,  proud, 
insolent.  Also,  stale,  worthless.  A  cow  or 
beast  is  said  to  be  blown,  when  in  pain  from 
the  fermentation  of  green  food.  Meat  im- 
pregnated with  the  eggs  of  flies  is  called  Msmw, 
and  bloated  herrings  are  frequently  termed 

*    bloum4ierring9, 

BLOW-POINT.  A  children's  game,  conjectured 
by  Strutt  toconsist  in  blowingan  arrow  through 
a  trunk  at  certain  numbers  by  way  of  lottenr. 
Nares  thinks  it  was  blowing  small  pins  or 
points  against  each  other.  See  Apollo  Shro- 
▼ing,  1627,  p.  49 ;  Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram.  iiL 
243 ;  Strutt's  Sports,  p.  403 ;  Florio,  ed.  1611 , 
p.  506. 

BLOWRE.    A  pustule.    {Teut.) 

BLOWRT.    Disordered ;  untidy.     Warm, 

BLOWS.    Trouble ;  exertion.    Salop. 

BLOWT.  To  make  a  loud  complaining  noise. 
North, 

BLOWTH.  A  blossom.  Wett,  The  term  is 
used  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  See  Diversions 
ofPurley,  p.  622. 

BLOXFORD.  A  jocular  and  satirical  corruption 
of  the  name  of  Oxford,  quasi  Block's-fonl,  or 
the  ford  of  Blockheads.    Naret, 

BLOTSH.    BlueUh. 

Smale  Uoifth  flouris  owt  of  hym  lawnehls. 

ifrdk.  XZZ.37S. 

BLU.    Blew. 
BLUB.    TosweU. 

BLUBBER.  (1)  A  bubble.  Eatt.  The  verii 
occurs  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

(2)  To  cry.  Var,  dial.  "  By  these  blubber'd 
cheeks,"  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  p.  56. 

BLUBBER.ORASS.  Different  species  of  bro- 
mus,  from  their  soft  inflated  glumes ;  in  par- 
ticular mollis,  which  infests  barren  pastures. 
East. 

BLUE.  (1)  Bloom.  Dewm. 

(2^  Ale.  Somenet. 

(3)  To  "  look  blue,"  to  look  disconcerted,  a  com- 
mon phrase.  "  Trae  blue  will  never  stain," 
another  phrase  mentioned  by  Strutt,  iL  215. 
A  blue-apron  statesman  is  a  tradesman  who 
meddles  with  politics. 

BLUE-BOTTLE.    A  term  of  reproadi  for  a 

servant  or  beadle,  their  dresses  having  formeriy 

been  blue. 
BLUE-BOTTLES.  The  blue  flowers  whidi  grow 

among  wheat.  Ojpoh. 
BLUE-CAPS.      Meadow   scabious.      Yorioh, 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a  kind 

of  stone  so  called. 
BLUE-ISAAC.   The  hedge-sparrow.   Glotie. 
BLUE-JOHN.  Fluorspar.  Derbyth. 
BLUE-MILK.  Old  skimmed  milk.   Yor*$h.  In 

London  milk  is  often  called  $ky-bkie. 
BLUE-YINNIBD.    Coveied  witii  blue  moold. 

South. 
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BLUFP.(l)Siii1y;ehiirlith.  Smth. 

(2)  A  tin  tube  throng  which  boys  blow  peM. 

S^ffM. 
(3)Tobandibld.  North.  Blnfted,  hoodwinked. 

Bhrffi^  Minkew.   Lime, 
BLU7FBR.  A  landlord  of  an  inn. 
BLUFFIN.  To  blaster;  to  fwagger.  Siqfi 
BLUFTSRS.  Blinkers.  Xlne. 
BLUNDER.  (1)  Conftision;  trouble.    Also  a 
Terbyto  disturb,  as  in  Palsgrare. 
Thus  bold  thay  «•  hunder. 
Thus  thay  bryng  ut  In  6ioMdtr. 

2bMMMl«y  M^tUrit,  p.  98. 

(2)  To  blunder  water,  to  stir  or  puddle,  to  make 
it  thick  and  muddy.  This  is  given  as  aYorkshire 
word  by  Kenuett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BLUNDERBUSS.  A  stupid  feUow.  North. 

BLUNGE.  To  blend,  or  break  whilst  in  a  state 
of  maceration ;  a  term  used  by  potters.  A 
hhmger  is  a  long  flat  wooden  instrument,  with 
a  cross  handle  at  the  top,  used  for  mixing  or 
dissolving  clay  in  water. 

BLUNK.  (1)  A  steed.   Gaw. 

(2)  Squally ;  tempestuous.  East,  Also,  to  snow, 
to  emit  sparks.  Any  light  flaky  body  is  called 
a  blunk.  A  bhmk  of  weather  is  a  fit  of  stormy 
weather. 

BLUNKET.  A  white  stuff,  probably  woollen. 
Gmo,  A  Hg^t  blue  colour  is  so  called.  See 
Topsdl's  Beasts,  p.  461;  Florio,  ed.  1611, 
p.  478 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  IndS. 

BLUNT.  At  tops,  when  the  top  flies  away  out 
of  the  hand  without  spinning,  ''that's  a 
bhmt.**  Cotgrave  has,  **  batre  lefer,  to  play 
at  hhmt^  or  at  foyles."  It  is  abo  a  well-kno¥m 
slang  term  for  money. 

BLUR.  A  blot.  North.  Blurry,  a  mistake,  a 
blunder.  "  Broght  on  blure,"  deceived,  ridi- 
culed, Tovmeley  Myst.  p.  310.  Some  copies 
of  Pericles,  iv.  4,  read  hhtrred  instead  of 
hha-ted. 

BLURT.  An  inteijection  of  contempt  «  Blurt, 
master  constable,"  a  fig  for  the  constable, 
seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  phrase.  To 
blurt  at,  to  hold  in  contempt.  Nartt.  Florio 
translates  boeeheggidrer  **  to  make  mouthes  or 
bhart  with  ones  Ups ;"  and  chiechertf  **  a  flurt 
with  ones  fingers,  or  bktrt  with  ones  mouth 
in  scome  or  derision.'*  See  Howell's  English 
Proverbs,  p.  14  ;  Middleton,  iii.  30 ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  xxL  162. 

Yci»  that  I  am  for  fault  of  a  better,  qaoth  he. 
Why  then,  blurt  I  roalster  oonttable,  lalea  the  other, 
•ad  dapping  tpurret  to  his  hoTM,  gallop*d  away 
amalBO.  Jm^  to  makepou  Merit,  1007.  P*  6. 

BLUSH.  Resemblance;  look.  BlMtAe,  tolook; 
and  bhutehande,  blushing,  glittering,  occur  in 
Syr  Gawayne.  To  blush  up,  to  clear  up,  to  be 
fine,  spoken  of  the  weather. 

BLUSHET.    One  who  blushes. 

BLUST.  Erysipelatous  inflammation.   Yorksh, 

BLUSTERATION.  Blustering.    North. 

BLUSTER-WOOD.  The  shoots  of  fruit  trees  or 
shrubs  that  require  to  be  pruned  out.  Etut. 

BLUSTREN.  To  inmder  or  stray  along  without 
any  particular  ainu 


But  hlmtrwim  Ibrth  aa  becatct 
Over  banket  and  hillet.   Pterv  Plomghmmh  pi.  108. 
BLUSTROUS.    Blustering.    Var^diaL 
BLUTER.    Dirty.     See  Robin  Hood,  L  105. 
iUso  a  verb,  to  blot,  to  dirty,  to  blubber. 
North.     Jamies<m  has,  <"  bkutor,  a  term  of 
reproach,  Dumfir." 
BLUTTER.    To  speak  nonsensically. 
BLUY.  To  believe.    EoMt. 
BLW.  (l)Blew.   Gmif. 
(2)  Blue. 

OryndybtODt  in  gnreU  with  tho  hho  brothca. 

BLT.    Likeness ;  resemblance.    EoMt.     It  is  a 

provincial  form  of  blee^  q.  v. 
BLYCANDE.    Shining;  lettering.  (^.^) 
BLYDE.  Blithe;  glad.  {A.-S.) 
BLYFE.  Quickly.   See  Afioe. 

The  world  bedyth  me  baUyU  bktfii. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  96.  f.  16. 
Florent  told  her  alao  Mli/.         Octovtan,  TSft* 
BLYKKED.   Shone;  glistened.  {J.'S.) 
BLYLK.   Splendour?   {J.-S.)    See  Cat.  Douce 

MSS.  p.  36.    Perhaps  an  error  for  bfyu. 
BLYNK.    To  blind? 

'We  Bnglysmen  tbenm  ahulde  thynke. 
That  envye  ua  nat  bl^nk.  MS.  HmrU  1701,  f.  SB. 
BLYSCHEDE.    Started. 

The  lady  Ub«<ft«la  vp  in  the  bedde, 
SdM>  nw  the  ck>thea  alia  by-blede. 

MS.  Lbteoln  A.  i.  17.  f. ». 

The  kynf  hliftektt  one  the  beryne  with  hia  brode  eghoe. 

JTorfe  Arthurt,  MS.  IMuoin,  f.  54. 

BLYSSYD.   Wounded.  (^.-iV.) 

Whenne  I  hyro  had  a  atrok  1-fet, 
And  wolde  have  bdmyd  hym  bet. 
No  moo  ttrokea  wolde  he  abyde. 

Riekwri  Gmt  da  Urn,  US. 

BLYSTE.  Actively? 

To  be  thaire  beachope  Methely  thay  bedde  the  ao 
bt»»te.  MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17.  f.  »3. 

BLYTHE.    Appearance. 

Loke  thy  naylys  ben  clane  in  bfytht, 
Lert  thy  felaghe  lothe  therwyth. 

Bekt  ^  Cmrmayo,  pb  S, 

BO.  (1)  A  hobgoblin.  North. 

(2)  Both. 

(3)  But.   Heame. 

BOALLING.  Drinking.  See  Stanihnrsf  s  De- 
scription of  Ireland,  p.  16. 

And  I  would  to  Ood  that  in  our  time  alio  wee 
had  not  Jnat  eatue  to  eomplalne  of  thia  vidoua 
plant  of  unmeaaurable  boaUing.  Immbard^t  Ptr^ 
ambiOaikm,  lfl06,  p.  906. 

BOAR.  A  down.  See  HoweU,  sect,  xxii ;  and 
its  synonymes. 

BOAR-CAT.  A  Tom-cat    Kent. 

BOARD.  (1)  To  address;  to  accost. 

(2)  An  old  cant  term  for  a  shillmg.  See  Blid- 
dleton's  Works,  iL  542;  Earle's  Microcosmo- 
graphy,  p^  254 ;  Brit.  Bibl  iL  521. 

(3)  A  kind  of  excavation.  North. 
BOARD.   SeeBonie. 
BOARDER.    Made  of  board.   Wett. 
BOARDING-BRIDGE.    A  plank  laid  acroas  a 

running  stream  as  a  substitute  for  a  bridge. 
Wt$t. 
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BOAR-SEG.  A  pig  kepi  at  a  hrmm  for  three 
orfonryetn.  Salop,  A  gelded  botr  is  called 
a  booT'ftag, 

BOAIUTHISTLE.  Tht eardmt$hmeeolmhu,Un. 

BOB.  (1)  To  cheat  See  Lydgate't  Minor  Poems, 
p.  261;  Sevyn  Sages,  2246;  Sir  Thomas 
More,  p.  19 ;  Shak.  Soc.  Pap.  L  22 ;  Beaa- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  liL  484. 

(2)  A  taunt  or  scoff.  To  ''give  the  bob,*'  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  that  of  giving  the  door,  or  im- 
posing upon  a  person. 

(Si  A  blow.  See  Cotgrsve,  in  v.  BUme\  2 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  iiL  2;  Billingsly's 
Brachy.Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  168;  Tusser, 
p.  315  ;  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  229. 

(4)  A  louse;  any  small  insect.  HmU.  *' Spiders, 
bobbin  and  lice,"  are  mentioned  in  MS.  Addit. 
11812,  f.  16. 

(5)  To  fish.  North.  A  particular  method  of 
taking  eels,  caUed  bobbing^  is  described  in 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  iL  185. 

((a\  A  baU.     Yorkth. 

(7)  The  engine  beam.    North, 

(8 )  Pleasant ;  agreeable.    Dyche, 

(9)  A  bunch.    North, 

They  mw  also  than  vynet  growe  with  wondere 
grete  6o6M«  of  grapet,  for  a  mane  myjte  unnethei 
here  ane  of  Uiame.  MS.  lAmeoln  K.  1. 17*  f.  48. 

riO)  To  disappmnt.    North. 

(11)  The  peur-shaped  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of 
the  line  of  a  carpenter's  or  mason's  leveL 
Eoit, 

(12)  "  Bear  a  bob,"  be  brisk.    East, 

(13)  A  joke;  a  trick. 

BOBAN.    Pride;  vanity.  (J.-N)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  6151 ;  Tyrwhitt,  iv.  224 ;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  25 ;  Octovian,  1550. 
So  prout  he  it,  and  of  to  gret  boban, 

Gy^fWarwikt,  p.  05. 
And  am  y-come  wyth  the  to  flft 
For  al  thy  grete  hobbaunee.     MS,  AthmoU  33,  f.  6. 

B0B.AND.H1T.   Blind-man's-buff.   This  name 
of  the  game  is  given  by  Cotgrave,in  v.  Savate, 
BOBBANT.    Romping.     WUtt, 
BOBBEROUS.    Saucy ;  forward.     West.    Mr. 
Hartshome  says  bobber  is  a  familiar  term  ap- 
plied good-naturedly  to  any  one. 
BOBBERY.    A  squi^ble ;  a  tumult.  Far,  dial 
BOBBIDEN.    Buffeted;  struck.    See  the  Re- 
Uq.  Antiq.  iL  45,  47. 

Take  hede  whan  that  oure  Saveoure 
Wai  bobbid,  and  hU  visage  alle  be-<pet 

Ocetone.  MS,  Soe,  Aniiq,  134,  f.  271. 
Ye  thoght  ye  had  a  full  gode  game. 
When  ye  my  sooe  with  bnflbttet  bobitpdd, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  it  38»  f.  47. 

They  dampoede  hym,  detpyiede  hym,  and  tpytte 

In  hit  faire  Ace  i  they  hllllde  hit  eoghnc,  and  bobb^ 

hym,  and  withe  many  diapytynget  and  reprevyngcf 

they  travelde  hym  hougely. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  117.  f.  180. 

BOBBIN.    A  small  fagot    Kent, 
BOBBING-BLOCK.    A  block  that  persons  can 
strike ;  an  unresisting  fboL 
Became  a  foole,  yea  more  then  that,  an  ane, 
A  bobblng'-btoeks,  a  beating  ttocke,  an  owle. 

Qa$eoign^t  DevUu,  p.  337. 


BOBBISH.    Pratty  well  in  health;  not  finite 

sober ;  somewhat  clever.     Var,  dial. 
BOBBLE-COCK.    A  turkey-cock.    NoHk. 
BOBBS.    According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  **  the  potters  put  their  leaded  hoUow 
wares  into  shragos,  L  e.  course  metalld  potv 
•    made  of  marie,  wherein  they  put  oomnonly 
three  fneces  of  day  calld  bobbt  for  the  ware  to 
stand  on,  and  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the 
shrager."    Stt^. 
BOBBY.  (1)  To  strike ;  to  hit. 

The  dooth  byfore  thl  eyen  to. 
To  bobbp  the  thay  knyt  hit  to. 

MS.  Addii,  11748,  f.  145. 

(2)  Smart;  neat.    North, 
BOBBY-WREN.    The  common  wren.    EoMt* 
BOB-CHERRY.    A  chUdren's  game,  consisting 
in  jumping  at  dierries  above  their  heads,  and 
trying  to  catch  them  vrith  their  mouths. 
BOBET.    A  buffet  or  stroke.    Prompt.  PartK 
BOBETTE.    Buffeted.    The  Oxford  MS.  reads 
boUedt  as  quoted  in  Warton,  iL  106. 
Whyche  man  here  abowte  bobette  the  latte. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ii.  f.  IM). 

BOBETTS.  Thick  pieces.  "  Bobetts  of  greto 
elys"  are  mentioned  in  the  Rdiq.  Antiq.  L  306. 

BOBOLYNE.    A  stupid  person  ? 
Be  we  not  bobot^at, 
Sutch  lesinges  to  beleve.         Skdten,  il.  445. 

BOBTAIL.  (1)  To  cut  off  the  taiL  See  Stani- 
hurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  24. 

(2)  In  archery,  the  steel  of  a  shaft  or  arrow  that 
is  small-breasted,  and  big  towards  the  head. 
Kertey, 

BOBY.    Cheese.     Wett. 

BOC.    A  book.    Rob.  Glouc. 

BOCARDO.  The  old  north  gate  at  Oxford,  takea 
down  in  the  last  century.  It  was  formeriy 
used  as  a  prison  for  the  lower  sort  of  crimi- 
nals, drunkards,  bad  women,  and  poor  debtors. 
It  was  also  a  term  for  a  particular  kind  of 
syllogism;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  connexion  between  the  two  words.  See 
Ridley's  Works,  p.  359 ;  Middleton,  ii.  120. 

BOCASIN.  A  kind  of  buckram.  See  Florio, 
ed.  1611,  p.  63 ;  Howell,  sect.  xxv. 

BOCCONE.    A  morsel. 

BOCE.    To  emboss.     Palsgrave. 

BOCELERIS.    Bucklers ;  shields.     Weber. 

BOCHANT.    A  forward  giri.     Wilts. 

BOCHE.    A  sweUing ;  a  boU.  (A.-N.) 

BOCHER.  A  butcher.  Weber.  "  Bochery," 
butchery,  butchers'  meat.  Table  Book,  p.  147. 
Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  14 ;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  92.  A  fish  allied  a  bocher  is 
mentioned  in  Brit.  BibL  ii  490. 

BOCHIS.    Bushes. 

Or  upon  boehU  grown  alone  or  bawea, 
Soofte  and  ofter  I  tygh  for  yowre  sake. 

MS.  Cantmb.  Ff.  i.  6,f.  18. 

BOCHOUSE.    A  library.    SeeJyenbyts, 

BOCHT.    Bought.    Ketmett. 

BOCK.    Fear.    Devon, 

BOCKE.  Palsgrave  has,  "  I  bocke,  I  bclche,  je 
rouete,  I  bocke  upon  one,  I  loke  upon  hym 
disdaynfully  to  provoke  hym  to  anger,^  n^posie. 
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I  bocke  as  a  tode  dothe,  I  make  a  noyte,  j9 

grouUer    See  hu  Table  of  Verbes,  f.  169. 

Boekinff,  fkming  out,  Robm  Hood,  i.  103. 
BOCKERBL.    A  long-winged  hawk. 
BOCKNE.    To  teach ;  to  press  upon. 
BOCLB.    A  buckle. 
BOCRAME.    Buckram. 
BOCSUBINESSE.  Obedience.  SeeRob.Glonc 

pp.  234,  318. 
BOCTAIL.    A  bad  woman.     Cole$, 
BOCULT.    Buckled. 
BOCUR.    A  kind  of  bird. 

He  brojt  a  heron  with  a  poplerc. 
Curlews,  beeurs,  buthe  in  fere. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  49. 

BOD.    To  take  the  husks  off  walnuts.     WiUs, 
BODDLB.     A  small  iron  instrument  which 

woodmen  use  for  peding  oaks  and  other 

trees.     North, 
BODDUM.    Principle.    North, 
BODE.    (1)  Remained.    {A,-S,) 

(2)  A  stay  or  delay.  (A,'S.)  Also  a  verb,  as  in 
Skelton,  L  8. 

(3)  An  omen.  Also,  to  forbode.  StUl  in  use. 
Boder,  a  messenger,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(4)  Commanded.  {A,'S,)  Also  a  substantive, 
as  in  Amadas,  682. 

(5)  A  message ;  an  offer.  See  Richard  Coer  de 
Lion,  1359 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  76 ;  Leg. 
CathoL  p.  28 ;  Langtoft,  p.  61. 

(6)  Addressed ;  prayed.  Also,  bidden,  invited, 
as  in  Robin  Hood,  L  40. 

(7)  Board,  as  "  board  and  lodging."  (J.-S, 
beod.)  The  term  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  493,  and  the  verb  is  still  in  use  according 
to  Forby,  L  31.    Bode-cloth,  a  table-cloth. 

BODED.    Overlooked ;  infatuated.    Devon, 

BODELOUCE.    A  body-louse. 

BODERING.  The  lining  of  the  skirt  of  a  vro- 
man's  petticoat.    Holme, 

BODGE.  (1)  A  patch.  Also,  to  patch  clum- 
sily. Hence,  to  boggle,  to  fail,  as  in  3 
Henry  VI.  L  4.  It  is  also  explained,  '*to 
begin  a  task  and  not  complete  it." 

(2)  A  kind  of  measure,  probably  half  a  peck. 
See  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  76 ; 
Jonson's  New  Inn,  L  5.  Hence,  perhaps, 
hodger,  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  202,  which  we  have  already  had  under 
badger, 

BODILY.    Excessively ;  entirely.    North. 

BODIN.    Commanded.     Chancer. 

BODISE.    Bodies. 

Alle  men  achul  then  uprlae 

lo  the  iome  stature  and  the  same  hodift, 

MS.  jithmolt  41,  r.  64. 

BODKIN.  (1)  A  damcr.  (J,'S.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3958 ;  Wrights  Anec.  Lit.  p.  24 ; 
Dodsley,  ix.  167;  Two  Angrie  Women  of 
Abington,  p.  80 ;  Malone*s  Shakespeare,  viL 
326 ;  Lilly's  Sapho  and  Phao. 

(2)  A  species  of  rich  doth,  a  corruption  ^f 
baudAtHt  q*^>  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
i  295 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  132. 
Bodkin-work,  a  kind  of  trimming  formerly 
worn  on  the  gown. 


BODLE.  A  small  coin,  worth  about  the  third 
part  of  a  halfpenny,  not  '*  imaginary,"  aa 
stated  in  the  Hallamshire  Glossary.    North, 

BODRAGE.  A  border  excursion.  Spenser  haa 
the  term,  and  it  also  occvs  in  Holinshad, 
Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  172.  Bodraiee,  State 
Papers,  ii.  480. 

BOD  WORD.  A  message;  a  commandment. 
{A.-S.)  See  Sir  Amadas,  70,  604 ;  Langtoft, 
p.  47 ;  Illustrations  of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  75 ; 
Ps.  Met  Cott.  iL 

Bodnpord  cam  him  fro  beren. 
CW9or  Jfuiufl,  M8,  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,,  t  8. 

BODY.  (1)  The  middle  aisle  of  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  the  nave  itself.  A  comer  buttress 
is  sometimes  called  a  bodg^boteraste  in  old 
accounts. 

(2)  A  person.  See  Perceval,  1166,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  p.  30,  the  term  is  applied 
in  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  **  only  for  the 
beUy  or  lower  part."  It  is  still  in  general 
use,  but  often  applied  in  a  light  or  commise- 
rating manner,  or  to  a  simpleton,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BODY-CLOUT.  A  piece  of  iron  which  ac^oins 
the  body  of  a  tumbrel,  and  its  wheels. 

BODY-HORSE.  The  second  horse  of  a  team 
of  four. 

BODY-STAFF.  Stakes  or  rods  of  vrithy,  &c., 
used  in  making  the  body  of  a  waggon.  Warw. 

BOE.  "  He  cannot  say  boe  to  a  goose,"  said 
of  a  bashful  or  timid  person.  The  phrase  is 
given  in  Howell's  English  Proverbs,  p.  17. 
Boetf  boughs.  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Mary, 
p.  32 ;  Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  2.  Boe,  a  bean. 
Love's  Leprosie,  p.  76. 

BOECE.  Boethius.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6750, 
15248 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  11. 

BOF.    Quick  lime.    HowelL 

BOFFLE.  To  change ;  to  vary ;  to  prevent  any 
one  from  doing  a  thing;  to  stammer  from 
anger.    Eatt, 

BOFFYING.    Swelling;  puffing.    Heame, 

BOG.  Sturdy;  self-sufficient;  petulant.  Also 
a  verb,  to  boast.    East. 

BOG-BEAN.    Marsh  trefoU.     Yorish. 

BOGETT.    A  budget. 

BOGGARD.    A  jakes.     Huloet, 

BOGGART.  A  ghost;  a  goblin.  North,  Some- 
times  spelt  boggle.  From  this  perhaps  is  de- 
rived boggartg,  apt  to  start  aside,  applied  to 

^  ahorse. 

BOGGE.    A  bug-bear. 

BOGGING.   Botching  up.    Phi^t. 

BOGGLE.  <' Boggle  about  the  stacks"  is  a 
favourite  game  amongst  children  in  the  North, 
in  which  one  hunts  several  others. 

BOGGLER.  A  vicious  woman.    Naree. 

BOGGY-BO.  A  goblin.  North,  Sometimes 
pronounced  bugabo, 

BOGGYSCHE.   SwelUng.   Pr,  Parv. 

BOGHED.    Obeyed. 

BOGHSOME.  Buxom ;  obedient. 

BOGIIT.   Expiated. 

BOGING.   Soeaking.   Bede, 

BOGTROTTER.   ^n  Irish  robber.    Miege. 
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BO-GUEST.    A  ghost.    YorJtik. 
BOG-VIOLET.  The  buttcrwort.    Yorhh, 
BOGT.  Budge  far.   See  Wardrobe  Accountt  of 

Edw.  IV.  p.  129;   Collier't    Hitt.    Drtm. 

Poet.  L  69  ;  Test.  Vetust.  p.  569 ;  Stmtt,  ii 

102,  247. 
BOH.   But.   Lane. 
BO-HACKT.   A  donkey.    Yorksk, 
BOHEMIAN-TARTAR.    Perhaps  a  gipsy ;  or  a 

mere  wild  appellation  designed  to  ridicule 

the  appearance  of  Simple  in  the  Merry  Wives 

of  Windsor,  iv.  5.  Nare9. 
BOHEYNGE.  Bowing. 

The  bokei^ng*  or  the  leynynge  of  Criitet  bered 

betokens  bb  mekenee,  the  wichebad  no  place  in  that 

falica  feynar.  M8.  Rgnim  842,  f.  67. 

BOIDER.  A  basket.  North. 
BOIE.  An  executioner.    (A.'N,) 
He  bet  mani  a  wlkke  boU 
His  sone  lede  toward  tbe  bangglng. 

S^vyn  Sag0t,  960. 

BOXER.  A  collation ;  a  bever,  q.  t.   See  Baret's 

Alvearie,  1580,  B.  893.    Boire,  Nomendator, 

p.  81,  wrongly  paged. 
BOILART.    A  place  where  salt  is  deposited. 

North, 
BOILING.  (1)  A  quantity  or  number  of  things 

or  persons.    Var.  dial, 
(2)  A  discovery.    An  old  cant  term,  mentioned 

by  Dekker. 
BOILOUNS.    Bubbles  in  boiling  water.  Weber, 

In  the  provincial  dialects,  any  projecting  knobs 

are  so  called. 
BOINARD.    A  low  person,  a  term  of  reproach. 

See  Depos.  Ric  IL  pp.  8, 13 ;  Wright's  Anecd. 

Lit.  p.  9. 
BOINE.  A  swelling.  E»9ex> 
BOIS.   Wood.   (A,'N.) 
BOIST.  (1)  A  threat. 

(2)  A  box.  {A,-N,)  See  Twaine  and  Gawin, 
1835, 1841 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12241 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  51 ;  Maundevile,  p.  85 ;  Chester 
Plays,  L  121,  125,  ii.  95;  MS.  Line.  Med.  f. 
281;MS.  Lansd.560,f.45. 

(3)  A  swelling.  Eaet. 
BOISTER.   A  boisterous  fellow. 
BOISTNESS.    Churlishness. 

BOISTOUS.  Rough;  boisterous;  churlish} 
stubborn.  Costly,  rich,  applied  to  clothing. 
See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  42,  and  Ducange,  in  ▼. 
Birrut.  Cf.  Gesta  Rom.  p.  250;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  17160;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  91 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  84,  191 ;  Harts- 
home's  Met.  Tales,  p.  124 ;  Batman  uppon  Bar- 
tholome,  1582. 

Beholde  now  wele  how  he  es  led  forthe  of  the 
wykked  Jcwes  towarde  Jerusalem  agayne  the  hille 
bastyly  with  grett  payne.  and  his  handes  boune  be- 
bynd  hyme,  6^«fo«M(r  gyrdide  hi  bis  kirtUle. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  180. 

BOKE.  (1)  To  nauseate;  to  vomit;  to  belch. 
North,    . 

(2)  Bulk.  Ea$t,  <<  Boke  and  bane,'' lusty  and 
strong.    Boke-load,  a  large,  bulky  load. 

(3)  A  break  or  separation  in  a  vein  of  ore. 

«)~    "    - 


To  point,  or  thrust  at.    North, 


(6)  To  write;  to  enter  in  t  book. 

Sum  newe  tbynge  y  scbaldeteftie« 
That  bee  bimaelfe  it  myjte  lofce. 

Qmim,  M8,  aoe.Jntiq.  1U,L9IL 

(7)  To  swell  out.    East, 

BOKELER.    A  buckler.    (J,'N,)    A  boMer^ 
maker^  a  budde-maker.    BoJMinff,  buckling. 
BOKEN.    To  strike.    Simmer. 
BOKERAM.    Buckram.    Adescription  of  mak- 
ing it  is  in  MS.  Sloane  73,  f.  214.    Cf.  Arch, 
ix.  245. 
BOKET.     A  bucket.    (J,^,)     See  Chancer, 

Cant.  T.  1535 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  9. 
BOKEYNGE.    See  Emele. 
BOKEYS.    Books. 

Ye  schaU  be  swome  oo  boin^  gode» 
That  ye  schaU  wende  to  tbe  wode. 

M8,  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  HI53. 

BOKID.    Learned. 

Sdie  was  wel  kepte.  eehe  was  wel  lokld, 
Sdie  was  wel  tau5te,  sche  was  w^  bokid. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  JnHq.  194,  f.  237. 

BOKT.    Soft.   Northumb,    '<  Boky-bottomed," 

broad  in  the  beam.    Idne, 
BOKYLYD.    Buckled. 
BOL.    AbulL     fFeber. 
BOLACE.    Bone-lace. 
BOLAS.    A  bullaoe.    See  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 

1377 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  82. 
BOLCH.    To  poach  eggs.     Yorksh. 
BOLDE.  (1)  To  encourage;  to  embolden;  to 

get  bold!  (J.'S,)  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  55 ; 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  2468 ;  Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab. 

Ff.  L  6,  f.  98. 

When  be  Clementes  specbe  harde« 
Hys  barte  beganne  to  boUe. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff  .  i!.  36,  f.  89. 

(2)  A  bold  person ;  a  brave  man.    See  Sir  Per- 
ceval, 1164  ;  App.  W.  Mapes,  p.  340. 
i3)  A  building.    Heame. 
4)  Magnificent ;  famous ;  grand.     Byggynges 
Dolde,  borowes  bolde,  &c.  Isumbras,  78,  691. 
(5)  Smooth. 

In  chooseing  barley  for  bis  use  tbe  makter  looks 
that  it  be  bold,  dry,  sweet,  of  a  fair  colour,  thJn  skin, 
dean  faltered  from  bames,  and  dressed  from  foul- 
ness, seed!  and  oatts. 

Aubrejf's  WUtt,  IU»^  Soc,  MS.  p.  304. 

BOLDER.  (1)  A  loud  report.  A  cloudy,  thun- 
dering day  IS  called  a  boldering  day.    North, 

(2)  The  rush  used  fb^  bottoming  chairs.  Notf. 

BOLDERS.    Round  stones.     Var.  dial 

BOLDHEDE.  Boldness ;  courage.  See  Lang- 
toft's  Chronicle,  pp.  281,  340. 

BOLDLOKER.    More  boldly. 

They  ben  more  hardy  and  bolde  to  fi)te  and  to 

werre,  and  boldloker  dore  abide  woundes  and  stnAes. 

Vegecius,  MS.  Donee  fl91,  f.6. 

BOLDRUMPTIOUS.    Presumptuous.    Kent, 

BOLDYCHE.  A  bowL  In  an  early  inventory 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  MS.  HarL  1735, 
f.  46,  occurs  the  entry,  "  Item  a  boldyehe.*' 
Palsgrave  has,  "  boledys»he  or  a  bole,  jatte;^' 
and  Hartshome,  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  334,  <*  bowU 
dieh,  a  large  round  dish,  chiefly  used  for  lava* 
tory  purposes." 
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BOLE.  (1)  Thebodyortnmkofatree.  North, 
See  Morte  d'Arthnr,  i.  181. 

It  «■  DOjte  lerefbUe,  quod  he.  in  this  haly  place, 
nowther  to  olf^  encenie.  ne  to  slaa  na  bestn.  bot  to 
knele  doune  to  the  bol§9  of  thir  trees,  and  kysse 
MS.  LInoo/n  A.  i.  17.  r.  39. 


(2)  A  bnU.    (^.-&) 

(3     *  •      * 

(4) 

(5)  A  small  boat  able  to  endure  a  rough  sea. 


A  bowl. 

A  measure,  two  bushels. 


North. 


"  Let  go  the  bole."     Taylor, 
BOLEARMIN.     Sinople. 
BOLE-AX.    Explained /loi^-oxe  by  Weber,  Oc- 

tovian,  1023,  1039 ;  but  see  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii. 

176,  "  hail  be  je,  potters,  with  jur  bole-ax^ 
BOLE-HILLS.    A  proyincial  term  for  heaps  of 

metallic  scoria,  which  are  often  met  with  in 

the  lead  mine  districts. 
BOLE.HOLES.    The  openings  in  a  bam  for 

light  and  air.    North. 
BOLES.     Places  on  hills  where  the  miners 

smelted  or  run  their  ore,  before  the  invention 

of  mills  and  furnaces. 
BOLE-WEED.  Knopweed.  BoJ^ioor/,  bishop's- 

weed,  Topsell's  Hist.  Beasts,  p.  77. 
BOLEYN-DE-GRACE.    Bologna  in  Italy.   See 

Nugae  Poet.  p.  2 ;  Kyng  Alisannder,  1444. 
BOLGED.     Displeased ;  angry.     North. 
BOLGIT.    Large;  bulky? 

And  after  they  com  with  gret  nsTt. 
With  bolgit  schipto  ful  craftly. 
The  havyn  for  to  han  ichent.    Retiq.  AmHq.  tL  24. 
BOLINE.    A  boline  is  translated  by  Wase,  Die- 

tionary,  1662,  clavw  m  navi.     Howell  has 

boHnff,  sect.  6,  apparently  the  bow-line. 
BOLISME.   Immoderate  appetite.   See  a  list  of 

old  words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartho- 

lome,  1582. 
BOLKE.  (1)  To  belch.    {A.-S.)    Also  a  sub- 
stantive, as  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  100.   Cf. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  84. 

Thai  blaw  and  bolkyt  at  thaire  mouthe. 
And  perchaunce  ellynquare. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  84. 

(2)  A  heap.    Pr.  Parv. 
BOLL.  (1)  An  apparition.  Lane. 
(2)  A  man  who  manages  power-looms.   North. 
BOLLE.  (1)  A  bud ;  a  pod  for  seed.   See  Nares, 
p.  48,  a  verb. 

Talcc  the  Mlt  of  the  popy  while  it  It  grene,  and 
Btampe  It,  and  temper  it  with  oyle  rotet,  and  malie 
a  plastur.  and  ley  to  the  temples,  and  that  schal 
sUunehe  heede-ache.  JfS.  Med.  Cath.  Hertford,  f.8. 
(2)  A  bowl,  cup,  or  tankard,  with  a  cover  to  it. 
See  Arch.  xxiiL  26 ;  Lydgate,  p.  52 ;  Piers 
Pbughman.  pp.  83,  99. 

Do  now,  and  ful  the  boUe, 

And  5e  schal  here  of  pympumoUe. 

MS.8toan«2iS7t  f  .  6. 

BOLLED.    Struck ;  buffeted. 

3lf  thou  be  prophete  of  pris,  prophecie,  they  sayde, 
Whidie  man  here  aboute  fto/Zed  the  laste. 

MS.  Laud.  656,  f.  1. 

BOLLEN.    To  swell.   {J.-S.) 
BOLLER.    A  drunkard.   C£  Towneley  Myst. 
p.  242. 


The  prestse  and  prynces  gun  hem  araye, 
Bothe  betltrsot  wyneandeclte  a  gadlyng. 

AiS.  Hart.  ITOUtBJ. 
BOLLEWED.    Ball-weed. 
BOLLEYNE.    BuUion.    Arch.  xviiL  137. 
BOLLING.    A  pollard.    Var.  dial. 
BOLLS.   The  ornamental  knobs  on  a  bedstead. 

See  Howell,  sect.  12. 
BOLLYNE.  To  peck.   Pr.Parv. 
BOLLYNGE.    Swelling.   (A.-S.) 
Bile  and  blister  boUjfnge  sore 
On  alle  his  foike  lasse  and  more. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  THn.  Cantab,  t.  38. 

BOLNED.  Emboldened. 
BOLNEDE.  SweUed.  (A,-S.) 

Wyndis  wexe  bothe  wildeand  wode, 
Wawes  bolnede  in  the  flode. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  1S5. 
The  kyng  say  this  and  weptesore. 
How  meunes  bodies  bolned  wore. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  Coil.  Trin   Cantab,  f.  30. 
It  blewc  on  the  brode  see,  and  bolnede  up  harde. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig,  A.  ii.  f.  109. 

BOLNING.   Swelling.   {A.^S.) 

The  fyre  it  quencheth  also  of  envye, 
And  represseth  the  bolnynge  eke  of  pryde. 

legate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  SI. 

BOLSTER.  The  bed  of  a  timber  carriage.  Pads 
used  by  doctors  were  formerly  called  boUtert. 
See  Middleton's  Works,  iv.  452.  A  long 
round  jam  pudding  is  oedled  a  bolster-pud- 
ding, no  doubt  from  its  shape. 

BOLT.  (1)  According  to  Holme,  an  arrow  with 
a  round  knob  at  the  end  of  it,  and  a  sharp 
pointed  arrow-head  proceeding  therefrom. 
Bold-upright^  bolt  on  endt  straight  as  an 
arrow.  To  bolt  food,  to  throw  it  down  the 
throat  without  chewing.  *'Wide,  quoth 
Bolton,  when  his  bolt  flew  backward,"  a  pro- 
verb recorded  by  Howell,  p.  20. 
To  a  quequer  Roben  went, 
A  god  bolt  owthe  he  toke.       Rubin  Hoodt  i.  90. 

(2)  To  sift.  North.  Bolted-bread,  a  loaf  of 
sifted  wheat-meal,  mixed  with  rye. 

(3)  A  narrow  piece  of  stuff.  "  Boltes  of  single 
worstede,"  Strutt,  ii.  83.  Perhaps  a  measure 
of  cloth,  as  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  453 ;  but 
see  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  34. 

(4)  To  dislodge  a  rabbit.  See  Twid,  p.  27 ; 
Howell,  sect.  3 ;  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  76. 

(5)  To  run  away. 

(6)  Straw  of  pease.  Eatt.  A  bolt  of  straw  is  a 
quantity  tied  up  fast. 

BOLTELL.    A  round  moulding. 

BOLTING-HUTCH.  The  wooden  receptacle 
into  which  the  meal  is  sifted. 

BOLTINGS.  Meetings  for  disputations,  or  pri- 
vate arguing  of  cases,  in  the  inns  of  court. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says,  **  An  exer- 
cise  performd  in  the  inns  of  Court  inferiour 
to  mooting." 

BOLTS.  The  herb  crowfoot;  the  ramtncuhig 
globo9U9t  according  to  Gerarid,  who  inserts  it 
in  his  list  of  obsolete  plants.  It  is  perhaps  the 
same  with,  "boltc,  petiUum,  trOubimy** 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  43. 

BOLT'S-HEAD.    A  long,  straight-necked  glass 
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TMsel  or  receiTer,  gradually  riting  to  a  coni- 
'cal  figure. 

BOLYE.  Huloet  has, "  holye  or  plummet  whyche 
mariners  use,  bolts" 

BOLYON.  A  small  kind  of  button,  used  as  fast- 
enings  of  hooks,  &c.  but  sometimes  a  merely 
ornamental  stud  or  boss,  and  employed  in 
various  ways,  as  on  the  covers  of  books  and 
other  articles.  See  Bullions, 

BOLYS.    Bowls. 

BOMAN.    A  hobgoblin  or  kidnapper. 

BOMBARD.  (1)  A  large  drinkmg  can,  made  of 
leather.  Heywood  mentions,  "the  great 
black-jacks,  and  bombards  at  the  court,  which 
when  the  Frenchmen  first  saw,  they  reported, 
at  their  return  into  their  country,  that  the 
Englishmen  used  to  drink  out  of  their  boots.'' 
Hall,  in  his  Satires,  vi.  1,  talks  of  charging 
'*  whole  boots-JuU  to  their  friends  welfare." 
See  Boots.  Hence  bombard-man^  a  man  who 
carried  out  liquor.  Bombort,  a  person  who 
serves  liquor,  Peele's  Jests,  p.  27. 

(2)  A  kind  of  cannon.  See  Florio,  ed.  1611, 
pp.  100, 1 12, 1 27.  BombardiUe,  a  smaller  sort 
of  bombard.  Arch.  xi.  436  ;  Meyrick,  ii.  291. 
Bombard  words,  high-sounding  words,  Death 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  p.  50. 

(3)  A  musical  instrument.  {A.-K)  See  Ritson's 
Met.  Rom.  iiL  190. 

lo  tuche  acorde  and  tuchea  soune, 
Of  bombard*  and  of  clarion. 

Oow9r,  MS.  S'>e.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  245. 
BOMBARDS.  Padded  breeches. 
BOMBASE.  Cotton. 

Here  thruba  of  Malta,  for  ray  meaner  use. 
The  fine  white  bals  of  bombace  do  produce. 

Dm  Barttu,  p.  27. 

BOMBAST.  Originally  cotton,  and  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  stuffing  out  of  dress,  because 
usually  done  with  that  material,  and  often 
employed  metaphorically.  It  is  also  a  verb. 
Cf.  Florio,  in  v.  Gmtfalio,  Imboftire;  Dekker's 
Knight's  Conjuring,  p.  45. 

To  flourish  o're,  or  bumbtut  out  my  ttile. 
To  make  audi  as  not  understand  roe  smile. 

Toytor'a  Motto,  1022. 

BOMBAZE.  To  confound ;  to  bewilder ;  to  per- 
plex. East. 

BOMBONE.  To  hum,  as  bees.  Palsgrave  has, 
**I  bomme  as  a  bombyll  bee  dothe,  or  any 
flye,ie  bruys." 

BOMESWISH.   Helter-skelter.   I.Wight. 

BOMING.    Hanging  down.   Somerset. 

BON.  (1)  A  band.  "  To  work  in  the  bon,"  signi- 
fies the  employment  of  a  collier  when  he  la- 
bours an  entire  day  in  stocking  coals  down. 

(2)  Prepared.    Richard  Coer  delion,  1625. 

r3)Good.    (A.-N.) 

(4^  Bound. 

(5)  Bane ;  destruction. 

Who  that  may  his  bon  be.        Pereenal,  1338. 

BONABLE.  Strong;  able.  Howell  has, '*  6on- 
agst  or  all  the  bones,''  Lex.  Tet.  Sect.  1. 

BONAIR.  Civil;  courtly;  gentle.  (J.-N.)  Spelt 
also  bonere.  See  Sevyn  Sages,  307  ;  Kyng 
Alisaunder,   6732;    Sir  Tristrem,  p.  152; 


Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  28 ;  Cheater  Playi,  L  75 ; 
ApoL  Loll.  p.  94. 

Housewifly  lolie  thin  house,  and  alle  thia  meyni. 
To  bitter  ne  to  boHor  withe  hem  ne  sdialt  thou  be, 
Tht  Good*  Wkf,  p.  11. 
BONA-ROBA.     A     courtezan.     {Ital)     See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Robbe;  Tarlton's  Jests,  p.  63. 
Once  a  bona-roba,  trust  roe. 
Though  now  buttock-dirunk  and  rusty. 

BamaX^o  Jommai. 

BONA-SOCLAS.  Good  companions. 
BONCE.    A  kind  of  marble. 
BONCHEF.    Prosperity;  opposed  to  misehirf, 
misfortune.    See  Prompt  Parv.  p.  144 ;  Syr 
Gawayne,  p.  65. 

That  in  thi  mischef  forsakit  the  nojth. 
That  in  thi  boneh^ftadt  the  nojch. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  18. 

BONCHEN.      To  beat      Qu.  bonehed,  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  5,  beat,  conquered. 
And  right  forthewiih  of  hertely  repentaunoe. 
They  bonehen  theire  bresiis  with  flstes  wondre  soore. 
Legate,  M8.  Aohm.  39»  f.  47. 

BOND.  Bondage.  *'  Bondes,  bendeaus,"  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  83,  bands,  a  common  form. 

BONDAGER.  A  cottager,  or  servant  in  husban- 
dry,  who  has  a  house  for  the  year  at  an  under 
rent,  and  is  entitled  to  the  produce  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  potatoes.  For  these  advantages 
he  is  bound  to  work,  or  find  a  substitute, 
when  called  on,  at'  a  fixed  rate  of  wages, 
lower  than  is  usual  in  the  country.  Broekett, 

BONDEMEN.    Husbandmen.    {A.-S.) 

BONDENE.    Bound.    See  Langtoft,  p.  238. 
Bonden^  subjection,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  51. 
A  birde  brighteste  of  ble 
Stode  Caste  bondone  tilie  a  tre.- 

Slr  Poreoml,  1830. 

BONDERS.    Binding  stones. 

BONDY.    A  simpleton.     Yorksh. 

BONE.  (1)  Good.  {A.-N.)  Sec  Torrent  of 
Portugal,  p.  86;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  41 ; 
Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  19. 

(2)  Ready. 

Whan  he  saub  that  Roberd  for  wroth  turned  ao  sone. 
And  nothing  ansuerd,  bot  to  wend  was  alle  borne. 

Peter  Longtoft^  p.  92. 

(3)  A  petition ;  a  request ;  command.  (A.-S.) 
See  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  15 ;  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  15;  Gov.  Myst.  p.  28;  Warton,  L  89; 
Chester  Plays,  i.  42. 

(4)  A  ship  is  said  to  carry  a  bone  in  her  mouth, 
and  cut  a  feather,  when  she  makes  the  water 
foam  before  her.    HoWelL 

(5)  To  seize ;  to  arrest. 

BONE-ACE.    A  game  at  cards.    Florio,  in  v. 
Trentunot  mentions  **  a  game  at  cards  called 
one  and  thirtie,  or  bone-ace." 
But  what  shall  bee  our  game  }    Primero  ?  Olceke  ? 
Or  one  and  thirty,  bone-ace,  or  new-cut  ? 

MaehioeUe  Dogge,  1617. 

BONE-ACHE.    Lues  venerea.    Likewise  called 
the  bone-ague. 
Which  they  so  dearly  pay  for,  that  oft  times 
They  a  bone-agw  get  to  plague  their  crimes. 

Oober^e  Dieine  GUmfoee,  198B,  p.  35. 

BONE-CART.    The  body.    Moor  gives  it  at  a 
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verb,  to  ctrry  on  the  shoulder  articles  more 
fitted  from  their  weight  to  be  moved  in  a 
cart. 

BONE.CLEANER.    A  servant.    L  Wight. 

BONE-DRY.    Perfectly  dry. 

BONE-FLOWER.    A  daisy.    North. 

BONE-GRACE.  A  border  attached  to  a  bonnet 
or  projecting  hat  to  defend  the  complexion. 
Sometimes  a  mere  shade  for  the  face,  a  kind 
of  veil  attached  to  a  hood.  Cotgrave  says,  in  v. 
Comet tet  **  a  fashion  of  shadow,  or  boonegraee, 
used  in  old  time,  and  at  this  day  by  some  old 
women.''  See  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  340; 
Barefs  Alvearie,  B.  922;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iiL  246 ;  Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet. 
iL  387.  In  Scotland  the  term  is  still  in  use, 
applied  to  a  large  bonnet  or  straw-hat. 
Her  bengraet,  whidi  the  ware  with  her  French  hode 
Whan  she  wente  cat*  alwayet  for  tonne  bomynge. 
Hu  Pardon0r  and  tht  Frtre,  US3. 

BONE-HOSTEL.    Lodging.     Gaw. 
BONE-LACE.    Lace  worked  on  bobbins,  or 
bone9,  q.  v.     And  hence  the  term,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.   See  Strutt,  iL 
99 ;  Unton  Inventories,  p.  30 ;  Arch.  xL  96. 
BONE-LAZY.    Excessively  indolent. 
BONELESS.    A  kind  of  ghost.     See  Scot's 
Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  1584,  quoted  in 
Ritson's  Essay  on  Fairies,  p.  45. 
BONENE.    Of  bones,  gen.  pi. 

Thah  thou  muche  thendie, 

Ne  f pek  thou  nout  al ; 
Bynd  thine  tonge 

With  bmene  wal.       lUUq.  JntUi.  1. 112. 

BONERYTE.    Gentleness.    (^.-AT.) 
There  beth  twey  wymmen  yn  a  eytd 
or  »o  moche  homeryti. 

That  alle  the  penaunce  that  thou  roayat  do, 
Ne  may  nat  reche  here  godenea  to. 

MS,  HaH.  1701,  f.  IS. 
BONES.  (1)  Dice.    Rowley. 

And  on  Uie  horde  he  whyrled  a  payre  of  bonet, 
QuaUr  tnge  dewt  he  datered  as  he  wente. 

SkOtrn't  Workt,  1.  43. 

(2)  To  make  no  bones  of  a  thing,  to  make  no 
difficulty  about  it.  See  Cotgprave,  in  v.  DiJH- 
cutter.  In  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  72, 
mention  is  made  of  the  proverb,  **  better  a 
castell  of  bones  than  of  stones." 

(3)  The  carcase  of  a  hog  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  1.  the  flick,  the  outer  fat,  which  is  cured 
for  bacon ;  2.  the  bonet,  consisting  of  the  other 
part  of  it 

(4)  Bobbins  for  making  lace.    North. 
BONESETTER.  A  rough  troUing  horse.  South. 

A  doctor  is  occasionally  so  called. 
BONE-SHAVE.    The  sciatica.    Devon.     The 
following  is  a  noted  charm  for  this  complaint. 
"Bone-ahave  right; 
Bone-ilMTe  straight ; 
Af  the  water  runt  by  the  iUve. 
Good  for  bone-shave." 
BONE-SORE.    Very  idle.    Wett.    Sometimes 

bon^'tired  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
BONET.    A  kind  of  small  cap  worn  close  to  the 
head.    See  Planch^'s  British  Costume,  p.  213. 


Huloet  has,  **  boimet  or  undercappe,  galerie^' 
htm^*   which  Elyot  transUites,  ''an  under 
bonet  or  rydynge  cappe." 
BONEY.    a  carUmare.    S^jgrolk. 
BONGAIT.    To  fasten.     Cumb. 
BONHOMME.    a  priest.    Skinner. 
BONIE.  Kennett,  MS.Lansd.  1033, has,  "a ^onttf 
on  the  head,  a  blowor  wound  on  the  head.  E»»." 
BONITO.    A  kind  of  tunny-fish,  mentioned  in 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vi.  331. 
BONKE.    A  bank ;  a  height     {A.^S.) 
BONKER.    Large;  strapping.    East.    Also  to 

outdo  another  in  feats  of  agility. 
BONKET.    A  huckle-bone.    See  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Attragale.    Howell,  sect.  28,  mentions  a 
game,  <'  to  play  at  bonket^  or  huckle-bone." 
B0NNA6HT.    A  tax  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  a  custom  formerly  in  vogue  in  Ireland. 
See  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  78. 
BONNE.    To  bend?   See  Chester  Plays, L 136. 

May  we  read  boune  t 
BONNETS.    Small  sails. 
BONNILY.    Pretty  welL    North. 
BONNY.    (1)  Brisk ;  cheerful ;  in  good  health. 

Var.diaL 
(2)  Good;  valuable;  fur.    North. 

He  bad  his  folk  f^ghte  harde» 
With  spere  maoe,  and  sweord ; 
And  he  wolde»  after  /yght» 
Bmi<0  londis  to  heom  dyght. 

Kjfng  jtliMunder,  9803. 
BONNY-CLABBER.    Usually  explained,  sour 
.    buttermilk;  but  Randal  Hohne,  p.  173,  has, 
*'  boniclattert  cream  gone  thick;*'  and  in  an- 
other place,  '*  boni  thiobber  is  good  milk  gone 
thick." 
BONNY-GO.     Spirited;  frisky.    /.  Wight. 
BONOMABLY.   Abominably,  excessively.    See 

Peele's  Works,  iiL  88. 
BONSOUR.    A  vault    (^.-AT.) 

The  butras  com  out  of  the  diche. 
Of  rede  gold  y-arched  riche ; 
The  bonmmr  was  arowed  al 
Of  ich  maner  dirers  animal. 

Sbr  Orpheo,  srf .  Laing,  985. 

BONTEVOUS.    Bounteous. 

BONTING.  A  binding;  curved  bars  of  iron 
connected  together  by  hooks  and  links,  and 
put  round  the  outside  of  ovens  and  furnaces 
to  prevent  their  swelling  outwards. 

BONUS-NOCHES.    Goodnight    (%m.) 

BONWORT.  The  less  daisy.  See  Arch.  xxx. 
404 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  37. 

BONX.   To  beat  up  batter  for  puddings.  Eseex. 

BONY.  A  swelling  on  the  body  arising  from 
bruises  or  pressure.    Pr.  Parv. 

BOO.    Both.    (J.-S.) 

Into  the  diche  they  fallen  boo. 
For  they  ne  seen  howe  they  go. 

Cat.  of  Douce  M88.  p.  IS. 

BOOBY-HUTCH.    A  clumsy  and  ill-contrived 

covered  carriage  or  seat.    East. 
BOOD.    Abode ;  tarried.     Chaucer. 
BOODGE.     To   stuff  bushes   into  a  hedge. 

Herefbrdeh. 
BOODIES.    Broken  pieces  of  earthenware  or 
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gliss  used  by  giris  for  decorating  a  play- 
house, called  a  boody-house,  made  in  imi- 
tation of  an  ornamental  cabinet.    North. 
BOODLE.    Com  marigold. 

The  brake  and  the  cockle  be  noisome  too  much* 
Yet  like  unto  boodte  no  weed  there  Is  such. 

Tuuett  p.  152. 
BOOP.     Stupid.    Line, 
BOOGTH.     Size.     Yorkth, 
BOOING.    Roaring ;  bleating ;  making  a  noise 

like  cattle.    North, 
BOOK.    This  word  was  formerly  used  for  any 
composition  from  a  volume  to  a  single  sheet, 
particularly  where  a  list  is  spoken  of.     See 
the  SUte  Papers,  L  402.    To  be  in  a  person's 
books,  to  be  in  his  favour.    To  say  off  book, 
to  repeat. 
BOOKHOLDER.    A  prompter.    See  Ben  Jon- 
son,  iy.  366 ;  Nomenclator,  p.  501,  *'  he  that 
telleth  the  players  their  part  when  they  are 
out  and  have  forgotten,  the  prompter  or  booke- 
holder**    Palsgrave  has,  "  boke  bearer  in  a 
playe,  prothocoUe," 
BOOKING.    A  scolding ;  a  flogging.    South, 
BOOKSMAN.    A  clerk  or  secretary. 
BOOL.    To  bawl    Becotu 
BOOLD.    Bold.     {J..S.) 
BOOLK.    To  abuse ;  to  buUy.    St{fo». 
BOOLY.    Beloved. 

BOOM.    Sticks  phiced  at  the  margin  of  deep 
channels  along  the  coast  or  in  harbours,  to 
warn  boats  from  the  mud.    South, 
BOOMER.    Smuggled  gin.    Brockett. 
BOON.     (1)  Good;  fair.     (^.-iV.) 
(2)  A  bone.     Weber, 
hS  Going.    North. 
(4)  To  mend  the  highways.    Line. 
BOON-DAYS.    The  days  on  which  tenanto  are 

bound  to  work  for  their  lord  gratis.   North. 
BOONS.     (1)  FowU.     Yorkth. 
(2)  Highway  rates,  or  rates  for  repairing  the 
roads.    line.    The  surveyor  is  caUed  a  boon- 
matter.    In  Arch.  x.  84,  mention  is  made  of 
a  boon-wain,  a  kind  of  waggon. 
BOOR.     A  parlour.     North.     Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says,  "  the  parlor,  bed-chamber, 
or  any  inner  room.'' 
BOORD.    To  board. 
BOORSLAPS.    A  coarse  kind  of  linen,  men- 

tioned  by  Kennett. 
BOOSE.     A  stall  for  cattle.     Rooty-patture, 
the    pasture  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
boose.   Booty t  the  trough  out  of  which  cattle 
feed.    Booting-ttakef  the  post  to  which  they 
are  fastened.     North.     Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  41,  103. 
BOOSENING.  A  method  of  curing  mad  people 
by   immersion,  described  in   Brand's  Pop. 
^tiq.  iii  149. 
BOOSH.    To  gore  as  a  buU.     Wett. 
BOOST.     Boast ;  noise.     Weber, 
BOOSTER.    To  perspire.    Devon. 
BOOSY.    Intoxicated. 

BOOT.  (1)  A  kind  of  rack  for  the  leg,  a  species 
of  torture  described  in  Donee's  Illustrations, 
L  32.    Cf.  Florio,  in  v.  Bolgieehino, 


(2) 


Bit.    Cf.  Cov.  Myst  p.  29 ;  Octovian,  329. 
Bothe  thei  ^oo^  mon  and  beest. 
To  fles«he  flexes  were  thei  likest. 

Curnr  Mundi»  MS,  Coll,  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  37. 

(3J  A  boat.  {A..S,) 

(4;  Help ;  reparation ;  amendment ;  restoration ; 

remedy.    {A.-S,) 
BOOTCATCHER.  A  person  at  an  inn  who  pulls 

off  the  boots  of  passengers. 
BOOTED-CORN.    Com  imperfectly  grown,  as 
barley,  when  part  of  the  ear  remains  enclosed 
in  the  sheath.     South. 
BOOTHALING.    Robbery ;  freebooting.  Boot- 
holer,  a  robber  or  freebooter.    Boothale,  to 
rob,  to  steal,  which  Miege  gives  as  a  North- 
country  word.     See  Florio,  in  v.  Abottino; 
Cotgravc,  in  v.  Dettroutter;  Middleton,ii.  532; 
Nash's  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 
BOOTHER.    A  hard  flinty  stone,  rounded  like 

a  bowl.    North. 
BOOTH  YR.    A  small  river  vessel.  Pr,  Parv. 
BOOTING.    Arobberj'. 
BOOTING-CORN.    A  kind  of  rent-corn,  men- 
tioned by  Blount  and  Kennett. 
BOOTNE.    To  restore,  remedy.     (A.-S,) 
Blynde  and  bed-reden 

Were  bootned  a  thousande.  Pftrt  Plot^hman,  p.  188. 
BOOTS.    A  person  who  is  very  tipsy  is  said  to 
be  in  his  boots.  See  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  32, 
who  calls  it  "  a  country  proverb."    To  give 
the  boots,  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  one,  as 
in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  i.  1. 
BOOTY.  To  play  booty,  to  allow  one's  adversary 
to  win  at  first  in  order  to  induce  him  to  con- 
tinue pUying  afterwards.  See  Howell,  sect.  28. 
BOP.    To  dip ;  to  duck.    Eatt, 
BO-PEEP.  An  infantile  game,  played  by  nurses, 
according  to  Sherwood,  te  cachant  le  vitage  et 
putt  te  monttrant.     See  Donee's  Illustrations, 
n.  146;  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  123;  Goodwin's 
Six  Ballads,  p.  6 ;  Hudibras,  II.  iiL  633. 
BOR.    A  boar.    (A.-S.) 
BORACHIO.    Minsheu  mentions  **  the  Spanish 
boraehoe,  or  bottle  commonly  of  a  pigges 
skinne,  with  the  haire  inwand,  dressed  in- 
wardly with  razen  and  pitch  to  keepe  wine  or 
liquor  sweet."  See  Ben  Jonson,  v.  44.  Florio, 
ed.  1611,  p.  65,  says  it  was  made  of  goat's 
sldn.    Hence  the  term  is  figuratively  applied 
to  a  drunkard,  as  in  Middleton,  iv.  103. 
BORAS.     Borax.     {A,-N,) 
BORASCOES.  Storms  ofthunder  and  lightning. 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BORATOE.  Bombasin.   See  the  Book  of  Rates, 

1675,  p.  27. 
BORD.    A  border ;  the  side  of  a  ship.    (A,-N,) 
Hence,  over  bordf  or  over-board,  as  we  now 
have  it.    '*  Stood  to  bord,"  stood  on  the  board 
or  side  of  the  vessel.    Cf.  Richard  Coer  de 
^  Lion,  2531,  2543  ;  Sir  Eglamour,  902.    The 
bord,  or  border  of  a  shield,  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
1270.    Some  of  the  dramatists  seem  to  use  it 
in  the  sense  of  tize.    See  Middleton's  Works, 
iv.  5. 
BORDAGE.     A  bord-halfpenny.     Skinner, 
BORDE.    AUblc.   (A,-S,)    Hence  the  modem 
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ezpresnon,  board  and  lodging.  To  begin  the 
horde,  to  take  the  prindpid  places  at  the  high 
table,  whidi  was  generally  the  upper  end,  and 
called  the  board-end.  The  table-cloth  was 
called  the  borde-elothe,  as  in  MS.  Arund.  249, 
f.  89 ;  Boke  of  Cmtasye,  p.  5,  and  it  still  re- 
tains that  name  in  East  Anglia,  according  to 
Forby,  L  31. 

Than  leyd  thel  all  at  a  word. 
That  cokwolde*  Khuld  begyone  the  herd. 
And  lytt  hyett  In  the  halle. 

Cokitfoldis  Drntutt  900. 
BORDEL.    A  brothel    (J.-N,)    See  Prompt. 
Parr.  p.  44  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  61.  Later  writers 
have  the  term  bordello. 

He  ladde  hire  to  the  bordel  thoo. 
No  wondir  I*  thouje  iche  be  wo. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.jintiq,  134,  f.  838. 

BORDELL.    A  border?    See  MS.  Bib.  R^. 

7  C.  xvL— "  item,  a  great  bordett  enameled 

with  redde  and  white." 
BORDELLER.    The  keeper  of  a  brotheL 
BORDERED.    Restrained.    ShaJt, 
BORD.HALFPENNY.    Money  paid  in  &irs  and 

markets  for  setting  up  tables,  bords,  and  stalls, 

for  sale  of  wares.    Blount. 
BORDJOUR.    A  jester. 

And  a  biynde  man  for  a  bortffimr. 

Pitrt  PUmghman^  p.  ft84. 

BORDLANDS.    The  lands  impropriated  by  the 
lord  of  a  manor  for  the  support  of  his  board  or 
table. 
BORDOUR.    Apparently  a  piece  of  armour  at- 

tached  to  the  cuirass.     Oaw. 
BORDRAGING.    Ravaging  on  the  borders. 
BORD-TOU.    A  term  used  by  a  harvest  man  to 
another  who  is  drinking  firom  the  bottle  or 
small  cask,  meaning  that  he  may  have  the 
next  turn  of  drinking.    Noffolk. 
BORDYS.    Tournaments. 

So  longe  he  hath  hawntyd  hordpt. 
That  of  annet  he  bare  the  prys. 

MS.  CmUab.  Ft.  Ii.  S8,  f.  155. 

BORE.  (1)  Bom.    Ellis,  iii.  137. 

^2)  A  pore.     Weber. 

h)  A  kind  of  cabbage.    Tusser. 

(4)  An  iron  mould  in  which  nails  are  manufac- 
tured.   Salop. 

(5)  That  peculiar  head  or  first  flowing  of  the 
water  fix>m  one  to  two  or  more  feet  in  height 
at  spring  tides,  seen  in  the  river  Parret,  for  a 
few  miles  below  and  also  at  Bridgewater,  and 
which  is  seen  also  in  some  other  rivers.  [Bo- 
reas ?]  "  Boriall  stremys,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  206. 

BOREE.    A  kind  of  dance. 

BOREL.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth.  Ac- 
cording to  Ducange,  jvonni  tpissiorie  ac  vilioru 
tpeciet;  and  Roquefort  says,  ''grosse  ^toffe 
en  laine  de  couleur  rousse  ou  gris&tre,  dont 
s'habiUent  ordinairement  lea  ramoneuri^*'  In 
MS.  Graves  42,  f.  73,  **  a  borrell,  a  pleye- 
fellow ;''  and  the  term  is  constantly  applied 
to  laymen^  as  borelfolk  and  borel  men.  See 
Wright's  Glossary  to  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  583. 
It  seems  to  mean  unieamedf  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  priests,  or  clerkei,  ^ 


But  wele  1  wot  as  nice,  f^eache,  and  gay, 
Som  of  hem  ben,  aa  borel  foikh  ben. 
And  that  unalttynge  is  to  here  degr6. 

OedtM.  M8.  Soe.  Anttq.  lM,t.aaB, 
Thus  I,  whiche  am  a  boreff  clerka. 
Purpose  for  to  write  a  booke. 
After  the  worlde  that  whilom  toke 
Longe  time  in  olde  dales  passed. 

Oower,  ed.  1554,  f.  1. 
And  we  saeby  experience  in  travell  the  nideocaae 
and  simplicity  of  the  people  that  are  seated  fkr  North, 
which  no  doubt  Is  intimated  by  a  vulgar  speech, 
when  we  say  such  a  man  hath  a  borrell  wit,  as  If 
we  said  boreale  ingenium. 

The  Optick  Claeee  of  Humore,  1830.  p.  99. 
BORELY.    Large;  strong. 
BORESON.    A  badger.      See  Blome's  Gent 

Rec  ii.  90. 
BORFREIE.    Same  as  berfrey,  q.  v. 
Sowte  to  myne  men  made  sleie. 
And  bor/^reCu  to  ryse  an  heie. 

Jf&^dfMl.  10036,  f.  84. 
BORGH.    A  pledge;    a  surety.   (j4.-S.)    See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  346;   Towneley  Myst. 
p.  333. 
BORGHEGANG.   Surety.  (^.-5.)   Or,  perhaps, 
some  duty  paid  for  leave  to  pass  through  a 
borough  town.   The  term  occurs  in  Robert  de 
Brunne's  translation  of  the  Manuel  deiPeekie, 
MS.  Harl  1701,  and  MS.  BodL  415. 
BORGHTE.    A  borough. 
BORH.    Ahoy.    Eaet. 
BORHAME.    A  flounder.    North. 
BORITH.    A  herb  used  by  fullers  to  take  out 

stains.    Skinner. 
BORJAES.    Burgesses. 

BORJOUNE.    A  bud.   See  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  65.    Also  a  verb,  as  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  276, 
erroneously  spelt  borionne. 
BORKEN.    Baridng.  (j4.-S.) 
BORLER.    A  clothier.    See  a  list  of  trades  in 

Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  9. 
BORLICH.    Burly. 
BORN-DAYS.    Lifetime.    Var.diaL 
BORNE.   (1)    To  bun.     See  Chester  plays, 
i.  134, 177.    "  Shee  homed  a  knave,"  gave 
birth  to  a  boy,  ib.  p.  Idl. 

(2)  To  burnish.  See  Skinner,  and  Warton's 
Hist  Engl.  Poet.  iL  275. 

(3)  A  stream.     Oaw. 
BORN.FOOL.    An  idiot.    Var.diaL 

BORO W.  A  tithing ;  the  number  of  ten  fkmi- 
lies  who  were  bound  to  the  king  for  each 
other's  good  behaviour.  According  to  Lam- 
barde's  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  27,  *'  that 
which  in  the  West  countrey  was  at  that  time, 
and  yet  is,  called  a  tithing,  is  in  Kent  termed 
a  borow."  Harrison,  Description  of  England, 
p.  174,  has  borowage^  borrowing. 

BOROWE.  A  pledge;  a  surety.  Also  a  verb. 
See  Robin  Hood,  i.  13 ;  Towneley  Myst.  pp.  25, 
156 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  9 ;  Stanihurst's  Descrip- 
tion  of  Ireland,  p.  54.  Borowehode^  surety- 
ship, Robin  Hood,  i.  43.  "  Saint  George  to 
borowe,*'  L  e.  St.  George  being  surety,  a  com« 
mon  phrase  in  early  poetry. 
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Thus  leveth  the  kyog  In  torowe, 
Ther  maj  no  Myt  fko  btto  hym  terMM, 

M8.  Gmtob.  Ft  U.  98.  f.  7A* 
And  thus  Salnct  Ototgp  to  borotoe, 
Ve  ihall  lure  thamt  and  lorowe. 

8k9UoH*4  Work*  ii.  83. 

BORREL.    A  borer  or  piercer. 
BORRID.    A  sow  maria  appetem. 
BORRIER.    An  auger.    Lloyd's  MS.  additiont 

to  Rty,  Mas.  Ashm. 
BORROW-PENCE.    Andent  coins  formerly  so 

called  in  Kent    See  Harrison's  Description 

of  England,  p.  218. 
BORSE.    A  calf  six  months  old.    ffanii. 
BORSEN.    Burst    (^.-51)    See  Chester  Plays, 

ii.  123.    Borten^Uiedf  mptnred.     Var,  dioL 
BORSHOLDER.    A  superior  constable. 

Item  that  no  constable*  bonholdtr,  nor  baillj* 
lette  any  man  or  womman  to  bailie,  maynprlse  or 
ondirborwe.  MS,  BodU  e  Mw,  SS^ 

BORSOM.    Obedient    Leg.  Cath.  p.  44. 

BORSTAL.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  "  any  seat  on  the  side  or  pitch  of  a  hill." 

BORSTAX.    A  pick-axe. 

BORT.  A  board ;  a  table.  This  word  occurs  as 
the  translation  of  mensa  in  a  curious  list  of 
words  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  written  in 
Lancashire  in  the  15th  century. 

BORWAGE.    A  surety.    Pronqtt,  Parv. 

BORWE.  (1)  A  bower ;  a  chamber. 

(2)  A  town;  a  borough.  See  Sir  Tristrem, 
p.  140 ;  L(^.  Cath.  p.  183. 

(3J  To  save ;  to  guard.    (^.-5.) 

(4)  A  pledge ;  a  surety. 

BORWEN.  To  give  security  or  a  pledge  to 
release  a  person  or  thing ;  to  bail ;  to  borrow. 

B0R3E.    Borough ;  dty ;  castle. 

BOS.    A  game,  mentioned  in  Moor's  Suffolk 

Words,  p.  238. 
BOSARDE.    A  buzzard ;  a  spefies  of  hawk  un- 
fit  for  sporting.    Hence,  a  worthless  or  useless 
/ellow,  as  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  189. 
BOSC.    A  bush.    (^.-AT^ 
BOSCAGE.  A  wood.    See  boskagef  Ywune  and 
Gawin,  1671 ;  Skelton,  iL  28.    According  to 
Blount,  '*  that  food  which  wood  and  trees  yield 
to  cattle."    Cotgraye  has,  <*  If^oHature,  bos- 
cage,  or  leafe-worke,  in  carving." 
BOSCHATLE.    A  thicket ;  a  wood.  (J.'N.) 
BOSCHES.    Bushes. 
BOSE.  (1)  Behoves. 

The  synf ull*  he  tayie,  al«  ee  wrytene, 
Wyth  pyne  of  the  dede  when  he  ee  smytene. 
That  he  thorgh  payne  that  hym  bott  drye, 
Hynudfe  forgettet  when  he  aalle  dye. 

HamtpoU,  M8,  Bowes,  p.  67. 
(2)  A  hollow.  North,  The  term  occurs  in  an 
early  and  curious  vocabulary  in  MS.  Lansd. 
560,  f.  45,  written  in  Lancashire. 
<3)  Boast ;  praise ?   [Lose?] 

And  10  tUle  Saturday  were  fynlachld  and  done* 
or  alle  oore  bylere  sche  bare  the  teM. 

Legends,  RawUnmmMS, 
BOSEN.    A  badger.    North, 
BOSH.    A  dash,  or  show.    Ea$t. 
BOSHES.    Accordmg  to  KenneU,  MS.  Lansd. 


1033,  '*  the  bottom  of  the  ftimace  in  which 
they  melt  their  iron  ore,  the  aides  of  which 
ftimace  descend  obtiqoely  like  the  hopper  of 
a  mill" 

BOSHOLDER.  A  tithing-man ;  the  chief  person 
in  an  ancient  tithing  of  ten  fiunilies.  Sec 
Lambarde's  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  27. 

BOSKE.  A  bush.  **  A  boike  of  hreret,  la  drnme^ 
Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  83.  Boiky,  bushy,  but  gene- 
rally explained  woody^  as  in  the  Tempest, 
iv.  1. 

BOSKED.    SeeBusJte, 

BOSOM.  (1)  To  eddy.     Yorkth, 
"   Wish;  desire.    ShaJt. 

Bosom-sermons  are  mentioned  in  the  Egerton 
Papers,  p.  9. 

BOSOMED.  See  King  Lear,  v.  1 ;  and  an  in- 
stance  of  the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  Hey- 
wood's  Royall  King  and  LoyaU  Subject,  1637, 
sig.  F.  iiL 

BOSON.  A  boatswain.  An  eariy  form  of  the 
word  occurring  in  the  first  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, and  other  authors.  Lye,in  his  additions 
to  Junius,  has,  **  botom  cocrupte  pro  boatswain, 
pnepositus  remigum,  Sd^hiarius." 

BOSS.  (1)  A  head  or  reservoir  of  water.  See 
Ben  Jonson,  viiL  9. 

(2)  A  great  stone  placed  at  the  intersection  of 
the  ribs.  An  architectural  term.  WiUis,  p.  43. 

(3)  To  emboss ;  to  stud. 

(4)  A  hassock.     North. 

(5)  A  protuberance.  (A.-N)  See  Chancer,  Cant 
T.  3268 ;  Gesta  Rom.  p.  446  ;  Mariowe,  L  48. 

(6)  A  large  marble.     Warw, 

(7)  A  hood  for  mortar.    Eatt. 

(8)  To  throw.    Sumex. 

BOSSOCK.    Large ;  fst ;  coarse.    Also,  to  top 

and  tumble  domsily.     Var,  dial, 
BOSS-OUT.    A  game  at  marbles,  also  called 

bo9$  and  tpan,  mentioned  in  Strutt's  Sports, 

p.  384. 
BOSSY.  (1)  Thick  set ;  corpulent    North. 
(2)  Convex. 

BOSSY-CALF.    AspoUtchild.    Donei. 
BOST.  (1)  Pride;  boasting.   (^.-5.) 
'2)  Aloud.    Chaucer. 

3)  Embossed.    Middleton, 

4)  Burst     Wett. 

BOSTAL.    A  vrinding  way  up  a  very  steep  hilL 

Suttex. 
BOSTANCE.    Boasting;  bragging.    Chameer. 
BOSTEN.    To  boast    {A.-S,) 
BOSTLYE.    Boasting.     Gaw. 
BOSTUS.    Boastful ;  arrogant 
BOSWELL.   Some  part  of  a  fire-grate.  St^fM. 
BOT.  (1)  A  boat    ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  82. 
(2)  A  sword ;  a  knife ;  anything  that  bitea  or 

wounds. 
3)  Bit  "  Manimouthethe  gres  M/'alaio. 
|4)  A  jobber;  a  botcher.    Yorkih, 

5)  Bought    Devon. 
'6)  Both. 

7)  Unless.    ' 

BOTANO.    A  kind  of  blue  linen. 
BOTARGE.    The  spawn  of  a  mullet 
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BOTABGO.  A  Und  of  saH  ctke,  or  rather 
muage,  made  of  the  hard  row  of  the  sea 
midkt,  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  hot  chiefly 
used  to  promote  drinking.    Nare$. 

BOTCH.    (1)  A  thmnp.    Sutitx, 

(2)  An  inflamed  tumour.     North. 

BOTCHET.    Small  beer  mead.    North, 

BOTCHMENT.    An  addition. 

BOTE.  (1)  Bit;  wounded.  (ji.-S.)  See  Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  iL  77 ;  liangtoft^  p.  243. 

(2)  Ate.     Gaw. 

(3)  Help ;  remedy ;  salvation.  Also  a  yerb,  to 
help.  **  There  is  no  bote  of  manys  deUi," 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  Orpheo,  MS.  Ashmole. 
Bote-less,  without  remedy. 

(4)  Better.    RUtoii. 
BOTBL.    A  bottle.    {J.-N.) 

BOTELER.    A  butler.     Rob.  Glouc  p.  187. 

BoiUerii,  Kyng  Alisannder,  834. 
BOTEMAT.  Bitumen.    Weber,  S^ibotemeyt 

in  Kyng  Alis.  4763. 
BOTBNEN.    To  button.     (^.-M) 
BOTENUS.    Buttons. 
BOTENYNG.    Help ;  assistance.    (J.-S.^ 
A  wod«  roao  touchad  on  hji  bere» 
And  a  party  of  h  ji  cloUiyiig, 
And  anooe  he  hadde  hdinyng. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  73. 

BOTER.    Butter. 

BOTE.RAIL.    A  horizontal  raiL    North. 
BOTERASSE.    A  buttress. 
BOTERFLIE.    A  butterfly.    (^.-&) 
BOTESCARL.    A  boaUwain.    Skinner. 
BOTEWS.    A  kind  of  large  boot,  covering  the 
whole  leg,  and  sometimes  reaching  above  the 
knee.    See  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edw.  IV. 
p.  119 ;  Howard  Household  Books,  p.  139. 
BOT-FORKE.     A  crooked  stick,  the  same  as 
bunustick,  q.  y. 

Hoa  in  the  mone  itond  ant  ttrit. 
On  is  bot-forke  it  burthen  he  berelh. 

Wright's  l^He  Poetry ,  p.  HO. 

BOTHAN.    A  tumour.    Devon. 
BOTHE.    A  store-house ;  a  shop  where  wares 
are  sold.    It  is  translated  by  telda  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.46.    A  booth. 

They  robbedyn  xxtwtmn  and  elothet. 
And  bieoten  townea  and  botha». 

Kgng  AlUmmdett  9457. 

BOTHEM.    A  watercourse. 

BOTHER.    (1)  To  teaze ;  to  annoy.    Var.  dial 

(2)  Of  both,  gen.  pL  See  Ellis's  Met.  Rom. 
iiL  63 ;  Perceval,  31 ;  Leg.  Cath.  p.  52. 

BOTHERING.    A  great  scolding.    East. 

BOT-HIER.    Boat  hire. 

BO-THRUSH.  The  squalling  thrush.  /.  Wight. 

BOTH.TWO.    Both.    Junius. 

BOTHUL.  A  cowsUp?  Pr.  Parv.  Perhaps 
the  marigold.    See  Arch.  xxx.  404. 

BOTHUM.  (1)  Bottom.  See  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  433.  Mr.  Hartshome  gives 
hotham  as  the  Salopian  word,  and  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  as  a  technical  word  con- 
nected  with  iron  ore.  Botme,  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  45. 

(2)  A  bud.    (J.^N.) 


BOTON.    A  button. 
BOTOR.    A  bustard. 

Ther  was  venlMmn  of  hert  and  bora, 

Swannei,  peeokea,  and  botor*. 

Arthtmr  and  Mtrltn,  p.  118. 

BOTRACES.    Venomous  frogs.     See  a  list  of 
obsolete  words  preflxed  to  Batman  uppon 
Bartholome,  1582. 
BOTRASEN.     To  make  buttresses  to  a  bmld- 

ing.     {A..N.) 
BOTRE.    A  buttery. 

Then  uMher  goae  to  tho  botri, 

Boke^Otrtat^,  p.  90. 

BOTS.  A  kind  of  vrorms  troublesome  to  horses. 

See  Dodsley,  ix.  214 ;  Men  Miracles,  1656, 

p.  34 ;  Tusser,  p.  62. 
BOTTE.    (1)  A  boat 

(2)  Bit.   North. 

He  toke  the  ttuarde  by  the  throte. 

And  asonder  he  it  teMe.   $^  Trpamoure,  55i. 

(3)  A  bat ;  a  club. 

He  bare  a  botte  to  geve  a  ttrokk 
All  the  body  of  an  oke. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  98,  f.  112. 
He  toke  hys  bott  and  forthe  goyth, 
Swythe  lory  and  f ulle  wrothe.        JbU.  f.  VI. 
BOTTLE.    (1)  A  small  porUble  cuk,  used  for 
carrying  liquor  to  the  fields.     West.    **  Bag 
and  bottle,"  Robin  Hood,  iL  54. 
A  bubble.    Somerset. 

A  seat,  or  chief  mansion  house.  {J.'S.) 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  is  our  authority 
for  the  provincial  use  of  the  word.  It  is  re- 
tained in  the  namea  of  places,  as  Newbottle, 
CO.  Northampton. 

(4)  A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw.  Cotgraye  has, 
**  Boteler,  tobotle  or  bundle  up,  to  make  into 
botles  or  bundles."  A  boteti-horse,  Ordi- 
nances  and  Regulations,  p.  97,  a  horse  for 
carrying  bundles  ?  Bottleman^  an  ostler.  To 
look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay,  a  common 
proverb,  which  occurs  in  Clarke's  Phraseo- 
logia  Puerilis,  1655.  Cf.  Topsell's  Beasts, 
p.  303;  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  58; 
Howell,  sect.  40 ;  Flurio  in  v.  Or^gms, 

A  thousand  pounds,  and  a  6ottle  of  hay. 
Is  all  one  thUig  at  Dooms-day. 

UowtU't  BngUsh  PrmmU,  p.  1. 

5^  The  dug  of  a  cow.    East. 

6)  A  round  moulding. 

7)  A  pumpion.    Devon. 
BOTTLE-BIRD.  An  ^>ple  rolled  up  and  baked 

in  a  crust.    East, 
BOTTLE-BUMP.    The  bittern.    East, 
BOTTLE.HEAD.    AfooL 
BOTTLE-NOSE.    A  porpoise.  East.   A  person 

with  a  large  nose  is  said  to  be  bottle^nosed. 
BOTTLE-UP.    To  treasure  in  one's  memory. 

Var.  diaL 
BOTTOM.  (1)  A  baU  of  thread.    See  Elyot,  in 

V.  AnguinuMi  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  41 ;  Flo- 

rio,  in  V.  C6rlo. 
(2)  A  vessel  of  burden.    See  Kennett's  Glossary. 

p.  24 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Droict ;  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  England,  p.  163. 
BOTTOMER.    One  who  drags  or  assists  in  Gon« 
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▼eying  the  cotl  or  other  prodnoe  of  a  mine 
from  the  ftrtt  deposit  to  the  shaft  or  pit. 

BOTTOMING-TOOL.  A  narrow,  concave  shovel 
nsed  hy  drainers.     Saiop, 

BOTTOM-WIND.  A  phenomenon  that  occurs 
in  Derwent  -water.  The  waters  of  this  lake 
are  sometimes  agitated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  though  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  in  a  perfectly  calm  day,  are  seen  to  swell 
in  high  waves,  which  have  a  progressive  mo- 
tion from  West  to  East. 

BOTTRY-TREE.    An  elder  tree.    North, 

BOTTY.    Proud.    SufoU, 

BOTT  YS.    ButU ;  marks  for  shooters. 

BOTUNE.    Bottom.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BOTY.    A  butty ;  a  partner.    Paligrave. 

BOTYD.    Saved.    (^.-5.) 

Crete  othya  to  me  he  tware 
That  he  wm  bot^  of  roekylle  care. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  98,  f.  64. 

BOTYNG.    Assistance.    {A.-S.)  * 
BOTYNGE.    "  Encrese  yn  byynge,"  Prompt. 

Parv.  p.  45.    We  still  have  the  phrase  to 

boot. 
BOUCE-JANE.    An  ancient  dish  in  cookery,  a 

receipt  for  which  is  given  in  the  Ordinances 

and  Regulations,  p.  431. 
BOUCHART.    See  Babbart. 
BOUDE.    To  pout.   (Fr.) 
BOUDGE.    To  budge;  to  move.    See  Nares, 

and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vL  455. 
BOUDS.    Weevils.  Eeut.   Tusser,  p.  40,  speaks 

of  "  bowd-eaten  malt." 
BOUERIE.    Baudrie  ?  See  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  p.  178. 
BOUFFE.    Belching.     Skitmer. 
BOUGE.  (1)  Acask.     South. 

By  draught  of  hone  fro  ryren  and  wellet, 
Bouges  be  brought  to  brewer*  for  good  alOi 

Brie.Blbt.li.Ul, 

(2)  An  allowance  of  meat  or  drink  to  an  attend- 
ant in  the  court.  Spelt  bouehe  and  boudge. 
See  Ben  Jonson,  vii.  217;  Thornton  Rom. 
p.  218 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  79. 

iSi  A  purse.    Harman. 
4)  *'  To  make  a  bouge,"  to  commit  a  gross 
blunder,  to  get  a  heavy^fall.    Also,  to  bulge, 
to  swell  out.    East. 

(5)  To  prepare  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
it.  See  Hall,  Hen.  V.  f.  23 ;  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  EngUnd,  p.  200. 

BOUGERON.    An  unnatural  person.    (A.-N.) 

BOUGET.  A  budget;  a  portmanteau.  Elyot 
has, "  hippoperat  a  male  or  bouget."  See  also 
King  Cambises,  p.  262 ;  Biit.  Bibl.  iv.  103 ; 
Fry's  Bibl.  Mem.  p.  343 ;  Gascoigne's  DeUcate 
Diet,  p.  18,  spelt  in  various  ways. 

BOUGH.  Reginald  Scot  gives  botigh  as  a  com- 
mon exclamation  of  a  ghost. 

BOUGH-HOUSES.  Private  houses,  allowed  to 
be  open  during  fairs  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 

BOUGHRELL.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

BOUGHT.  (1)  Abend;ajoint;acurve.  ''Bought 
of  a  sling,  fimd^e  eirculutt*  Junius,  Addend. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Feru,  Inarcature  du  ooi; 
Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  24 ;  Aroh.  xvii.  295 ; 


(4)  The  box  of  a  wheeL    Salop. 
(5)/-  -         -     - 


Bourne's  Inventions  or  Devises,  1578,  no.  44 1 

Middleton,  UL  281. 
(2)  *'  Bonght  and  sold,"  entirdy  overreached, 

utteriy  made  away  with.    Shah. 
BOUGHT-BREAD.  Bakers' bread.    North, 
BOUGILL.    Abugle-hom. 
BOUGOUR.    Cinsedus,  "  jr  one  that  is  past 

shame,"  but  not  necessarily  in  the  bad  sense. 

This  term  occurs  in  Palsgrave's  Aoolastos, 

1540. 
BOUGY.    A  small  round  candle.  (Fr.)  See  the 

Rutland  Papers,  p.  27. 
BOUKE.  (1)  The  body.   (A.-S.)  Also  the  bulk, 

the  interior  of  a  building.     See  Towneley 

Myst  p.  313 ;  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  38 ;  Chaucer, 

Cant.  T.  2748 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3254,  3946 ; 

Langtoft,  p.  174. 

He  thought  might  y  mete  that  douke. 
His  heved  y  achuld  innlte  fro  the  bouke. 

Op  tif  fVarwike,  p.  S4ft. 

(2)  To  wash  clothes.  (A-S.)  See  Piers  Plou^ 

man,  pp.  274,  306 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  108. 
(3)ApaU.    North. 

^    A  bolt.    North. 

BOUKED.    Crooked. 

BOUL.  An  iron  hoop.  Une.  **  Throwing  of 
the  dart  and  bowle**w  mentioned  among  youth- 
ful athletic  exercises  in  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot, 
p.  137. 

BOULDER-HEAD.  A  work  against  the  sea, 
made  of  small  wooden  stakes.    Suttex. 

BOULTE.  To  sift.  (A.-S.)  Boulter,  a  person 
who  sifts,  Howard  Household  Books,  p.  27 ; 
Florio,  ed.  161 1,  p.  71.  Boulted-bread,  bread 
made  of  wheat  and  rye. 

BOUMET.    Embahned. 

BOUN.  Ready.  {A.-S.)  See  Chester  Plays,  L 
37;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11807;  PiUdngton, 
p.  353.  In  the  North  country  dialect  it  is  in- 
terpreted ^'otfi^  ;  also,  to  dress,  to  make  ready, 
to  prepare.  *'  Boun  is  a  woman's  garment ; 
boun,  prepared,  ready ;  bown,  going  or  ready 
to  goe ;  he's  biwn  with  it,  i.  e.  he  has  done 
with  it."    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BOUNCE.    The  larger  dogfish. 

BOUNCHING.  Bending  or  swelling.  See  a 
list  of  obsolete  words  prefixed  to  Batman 
uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

BOUND.  (1)  Sure ;  confident.     Var.diaL 
Yet  will  tutlen  in  toune  talk  bomttd. 
That  we  wer  the  men  that  Roulond  wold  queU. 

Rolamd,M&  Larud.  aSB,  f.  387. 

(2)  A  mark. 

BOUNDE.    A  husband.    (A..S.) 

Tho  that  the  boumde  y.«eighe  thit. 
Anon  he  ttarf  for  diol  y-wi». 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  97* 

BOUNDER.    A  boundary.     North. 

It  hath  beene  at  times  also  a  marke  and  bounder 
betweene  lome  kings  for  the  limits  of  their  Juritdic- 
tions  and  authoritie.  Liumbardift  Perambulation, 
1B06»  p.  270. 

BOUND.ROOD.  The  name  of  an  altar  in 
Durham  Cathedral,  mentioned  in  Davies' 
Ancient  Rites,  1672,  p.  70. 
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BOUNO.    A  pane. 

Be  IvMtj,  mj  Um,  come  for  Lancathiie, 
We  mutt  nip  the  boung  tot  these  crowns. 

Sir  John  OUeastle,  p.  fiO. 

BOUNTEE.    Goodness.  (A..N,) 
BOUNTEVOUS.  BountifdL  See  Malory's  Morte 

d'Arthur.  iL  325. 
BOUNTRACE.    A  buttress.    (/>.) 

Ye  remembre  youre  wittet,  end  teke  hede 
To  kepe  Irland»  that  hit  be  not  lost. 
For  bit  it  e  ftownfrsce  end  e  po«^ 

MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  101,  f.  60. 

BOUNTY-DAYS.    Holidays,  on  which  provi- 
sion was  finmished  for  the  poor.    North. 
BOUR.    A  bower;  a  chamber. 
BOURAM.     A  sink.     Yorkth,     This  word  is 

given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BOURDAYNE.    A  burden.    Pakgrave. 
BOURDE.    A  game;  a  joke.    Also  a  verb,  to 
jest.    {A,'S.)      See  Cokwoldis  Daunce,  4; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12712,  17030;  Notes  to 
Chancer,  p.  213.  "  Soth  bourde  is  no  bourde," 
an  old  proverb  mentioned  by  Harrington. 
Boyct  in  the  luberbie  ftoimtone  ffUUe  heghe. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  86. 
Wele  baurdet,  quod  the  doke*  by  myne  hat» 
That  men  thulden  alway  love  causeletie. 

Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  6.  f.  33. 
BOURDON.  A  staff.  (^.-i>r.)  See  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  3401,  4092 ;  Wright's  Pol.  Songs, 
p.  150 ;  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  81.  One  kind 
of  staff,  much  ornamented,  was  called  a 
bourdoiuute. 

I  may  the  Aowitfone  heght  etperaunce,  which  is 
goode  in  every  faysoun,  for  he  that  leenethe  him 
therto  sekuriych*  he  may  not  falle :  the  woode  of 
Sechim  of  which  it  it  made  thewethe  Ail  weel  whiche 
it  is.  Romance  «f  the  Monk,  SUm  Coll,  MS, 

The  joynonrs  of  6oMnfon«,  of  speres  long  and  rounde : 
In  feyre  knyree  gladethe  the  cuttiUer. 

MS,A»hmoleB9,f,ifi, 
Harlotes  walkeris  thorow  many  townee 
With  spekketh  mantelie  and  bordounea. 

MS.  BodU  48,  f.  174. 
Now  thai  I  tellyn  the  facouo 
And  the  maner  of  the  bordoun. 

MS,  Catt.  VHtll,  C.  zUL  f.  90. 

BOURDOUR.  (1)  A  pensioner.    So  explained 

by  Heame,  Langtoft,  p.  204. 
(2)  A  circlet  round  a  helmet.     Gaw, 
BOURGEON.     To  bud;  to  sprout.   (Fr,) 
BOURGH.    A  borough. 
BOURHOLM.     The  bordock.     See  an  early 

list  of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 
BOURMAIDNE.    A  chambermaid. 
Hail  be  je,  nonnes  of  seint  Mari  house, 
Ooddee  bowmaidnee  and  his  owen  spouse. 

ReUq,AnHq,\\,VJb, 
BOURN.  (1)  A  limit,  or  boundary. 

(2)  A  brook ;  a  rivulet.  {A,'S,)  Hence,  water^ 
as  explained  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033 ; 
and  also,  to  wash  or  rinse.  According  to 
Aubrey,  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  61,  "in  South 
WUts  they  say  such  or  such  a  ^oiim,  meaning 
a  valley  by  such  a  river." 

(3)  Yeast.    Exmoor, 
BOURNEDE.    Burnished. 


Upon  the  toppe  an  era  ther  stod. 
Of  bMtrnede  gold  ryehe  and  good.      Lowi^,  908k 
BOURT.  To  oARbt;  to  pretend.  North. 
BOUS.    A  box;  a  chest.    York$h, 
BOUSE.  (1)  Ore  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  minea. 
Yorkth,    Small  ore  as  it  is  washed  by  the 
sieve,  is  called  bouse-smithen. 

(2)  Perhaps  a  boss,  or  round  plate  of  metal  used 
to  adorn  a  horse.   See  Arch.  xvii.  293. 

(3)  To  drink.  An  old  cant  term,  and  still  in  use. 
Bouztng-can^  a  drinking  can.  There  was 
formerly  a  kind  of  drink  so  called,  as  appears 
from  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  L  70. 

BOUSTOUS.    Impetuous.  Pahgrttve. 
BOUT.  (1)  A  batch.    Var,  dioL 

(2)  In  ploughing,  the  distance  from  one  side  of 
a  field  to  the  other,  and  back  again. 

(3)  A  contest ;  a  struggle.    North, 

(4)  But. 

(5)  Without;  except.  North,  See  Chester 
Plays,  L  47,  iL  55,  123  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  227. 

BOUTE-FEU.  An  incendiary.  Also  spelt  ^oti^e- 
felL  See  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  72,  244.  The 
term  is  given  by  Skinner,  and  also  occurs  in 
Hudibras. 

BOUT-HAMMER.  The  heavy  two-handed  ham- 
mer  used  by  blacksmiths.  East,  See  About' 
tledgtt  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  289. 

BOUT-HOUSE.  On  the  ground ;  anywhere. 
/.  Wight, 

BOVE.  Above.  See  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  75; 
Wright's  Anecd.  lit.  p.  5.  In  later  writers  it 
is  merely  an  elliptical  form,  as  in  the  Trou- 
bles  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  1639,  sig.  F.  L 

BOVERT.  A  young  ox.  (A.-N,) 

BOVOLI.  A  kind  of  snaUs  or  periwinkles,  men- 
tioned as  delicacies  by  Ben  Jonson.  {ItaL) 

BOW.  (1)  A  yoke  for  oxen. 

(2)  A  bow's  length.   Shak, 

(3)  A  boy. 

(4)  To  bend.    Var,  dial, 

(5)  A  small  arched  bridge.  Somertet,  An  arch 
or  gateway  was  formerly  called  a  bow, 

BOW-BELL.    A  cockney,  one  bom  within  the 

sound  of  Bow  bells.    The  term  occurs  in  the 

London    Prodigal,    p.   15 ;   Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  iv.  186. 

BOW-BOT.    A  scarecrow.    Kent,    Du  Bartas, 

p.  9,  "  a  blinde  bow-boy,"  a  blind  archer. 
BOWCER.   The  bursar. 
BOWCHYER.    A  butcher. 
BOWDIKITE.    A  contemptuous  name  for  a 
mischievous  child ;  an  insignificant  or  corpu- 
lent person.   North, 
BOWDLED.    Swelled  out,  particularly  applied 
to  a  hen  when  ruffled  with  rage,a8  in  Harrison'* 
Description  of  England,  p.  172. 
BOWE.  (1)  A  bough ;  a  branch.   (A,'S,) 
(2)  To  bend ;  to  curve ;  to  bow. 

Wulde  they  bydde  hym  sytte  or  stande. 
Ever  he  wulde  be  bowande. 

MS.  Harl,  VJOl,  t,  30. 
Yf  ther  be  dewke  or  erle  in  lande. 
But  they  be  to  hym  beweande. 
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The  ttewnd  wyU  sdom  ryte. 
And  dyttroye  bym  on  all  wyie. 

jr&  omiab,  ft  u.  as,  f.  a04. 

And  togedur  thty  wente. 

That  hy t  bow«d  and  bente.  MS,  ibid.  f.  76. 

BOWE-DTE.    A  kind  of  dye.    In  MS.  Sloane 

1698,  f.  163,  is  a  notice  how  "  to  dye  scarlett 

•ftcr  the  manner  of  the  bowe-dye.** 

BOWELL-HOLE.  A  small  aperture  in  the  wall 

of  a  bam  for  giving  light  and  air.    North, 
BOWEN.    A  relation,  or  narratiye.    Qu.  A.-S, 

bocung. 
BOWER.    A  chamber.    (A.-S.) 
BOWERINGE.    The  part  of  a  tree  consisting 

of  the  bonghs. 
BOWERLY.    Tall;  handsome.     Weti. 
BOWERS.     Toong    hawks,    before   they  are 
branchers.    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  293.    Also 
called  bawett  and  bowettei.    The  term  seems 
to  be  Implied  to  hawks  at  the  period  when 
they  are  in  the  transition  between  the  nest 
and  trees,  too  old  for  the  former,  and  yet  not 
strong  enough  to  attach  themselyes  exdusiTdy 
to  the  freedom  of  the  latter. 
BOWERY.     See  Boodiet. 
BOWETY.    Linsey-wolsey.    North. 
BOWGHSOMME.    Buxom ;  obedient.    (A.'S.) 
Wake  aye,  aU  thow  had  no  knawyng 
Of  the  tyme  of  the  dedca  eonunyng. 
That  the  dade  may  fynd  the  when  It  ealle  oomme, 
Ay  redy  to  Oodd  and  bowghsomme. 

Hampole,  JfS.  BMiwt,  p.  65. 

BOW-HAND.   The  left  hand.   To  be  too  much 
of  the  bow-hand,  to  £ul  in  any  Resign.    See 
Nares,  in  v. 
BOWHAWLER.    A  man  acting  in  the  pUu;e  of 
a  horse,  to  draw  barges  or  small  vessels  along 
the  Severn. 
BOWIE-FRAME.    A  phrase  applied  to  toads 
when  together,  in  Faurfsx's  Bulk  and  Selvedge 
ofthe  World,  1674,  p.  130. 
BOWIS.    Boughs.    Cf.  Urry,  p.  415. 
Makynge  the  bowU  at  lusty  to  the  tyjte. 
At  fresche  and  as  fayre  of  coloure  and  of  hewe. 

I^gat9»  MS.  Soe.  AnHq.  134,  f.  16. 

BOWIT.    Alanthom.  North.    See  Croft's  Ex. 

cerpta  Antiqua,  p.  14. 
BOWK.    Bent;  crooked.  North. 
BOWK-IRON.    A  circular  piece  of  iron  which 

lines  the  interior  of  a  cart  or  waggon  wheel. 

Weit. 
BOW-KITT.  A  kind  of  great  can  with  a  cover. 

YorkMh. 
BOW-KNOT.    A  large,  loose,  and  wide  knot 
Oare  me  my  name,  which  yet  perchaunce  you  know  not. 
Yet  'tie  no  riddle  bound  up  in  a  bow-knott, 

Th«  Ckrittnu*  Prince,  p.  41. 

BOWL-ALLEY.  A  covered  space  for  the  game 
of  bowls,  instead  of  a  bowling  green.  See 
Earle's  Microcosmography,  p.  86.  A  street  in 
Westminster  is  still  called  the  Bowling-AUey. 
Bowls  were  prohibited  during  the  churoh 
service  in  1571.  See  Grindal's  Remains, 
p.  138.  According  to  the  Grammont  Me- 
moirs, ed.  1811,  ii.  269,  the  game  was  fa 
shionable  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 


It  was  played  by  both  aexei.    AneodoAct  and 

Traditions,  p.  20. 
BOWL-DISH.    SeeBoU^ehe. 
BOWLEYNE.    A  bow-line. 
BOWLING-MATCH.  A  game  with  stone  bowls, 

played  on  the  highways  from  village  to  vil- 
lage.   North, 
BOWLTELL.    A  kind  of  doth. 
BOWN.    Swelled.    Norf. 
BOWNCHE.    A  bunch;  a  swelling.    Huloet. 
BOWNDYN.    Ready ;  prepared. 
BOW-NET.    A  kind   of  net,   mentioned    in 

Topsell's  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p.  47. 
BOW.POT.  A  flower-vase.  ITerf.  "  Bough  pota, 

or  flower  pots  set  in  the  windowes  of  private 

houses,"  Nomendator,  p.  388. 
BOWRES.  A  dish  in  andent  cookery,  a  reodpt 

for  which  ij  given  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  24. 
BOWSING.    A  term  in  hawking,  when  the 

hawk  "  oft  drinks,  and  yet  desires  more.'* 

See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec  ii.  61. 
BOWSOM.    Buxom;  obedient.    (A.S.)    See 

Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1155. 

And  If  he  be  tyUe  God  bowom, 
Tille  endlet  blyt  at  the  last  to  eom. 

JC8.HBrl.  4186.  f.  Sift. 

BOWSOMNES.  Obedience.  It  is  ^otsed  in 
the  margin  by  obidiencia. 

And  when  thia  grownde  et  made,  than  lallt  come 
a  dameselle  Bowtomnet  on  the  tone  halfe,  and  dame- 
telle  MUereeorde  one  the  tother  halfe.  MS,  Umooln 
A.  1. 17,  f.  »71. 

BOWSTAVES.  "  Paied  to  maister  Cromewdle 
by  the  kinges  commaundement  for  boweita»e» 
for  his  Graces  use,"  Privy  Purse  Expenoes  of 
Henry  VIII.  p.  267.  See  also  Biit  BibL 
iL  398. 

BOWSY.'    Bloated  by  drinking. 

BOWT.  The  tip  of  the  nose.  See  the  Nomen- 
dator, p.  28.  Also  part  of  an  angler's  appa- 
ratus, Brit  BibL  iL  472. 

BOWTELL.    A  convex  moulding. 

BOWTH.    Bought. 

BOW-WEED.    Knapweed. 

BOW-YANKEES.    See  Yankeet. 

BOWYER.  (1)  A  maker  of  bows.  See  Cheater 
Plays,  L  6 ;  Skelton,  L  151 ;  Rob.  Glou.  p.  541. 

(2)  A  small  ship.    Skinner. 
BOWYN.    Went 

BOX.  (1)  A  blow.  Also  a  veib,  to  strike.  Var. 
dial 

Ac  nathelct,  Ood  it  wot 

Yif  ich  alle  nedet  mot, 

Yit  ich  wUe  asale 

A  lite  bos  the  to  pale.  Bnm  ^  Uamtmm,  p.  68. 
r2^  A  chest.     Oxtm, 

(3)  A  dub  or  sodety  instituted  for  benevolent 
purposes.  North,  Theur  anniversary  dinner 
is  called  a  box-dinner. 

(4)  To  "  box  the  fox,"  to  rob  an  orchard.  We$t. 
BOX-AND-DICE.   -A  game  of  hazard. 
BOX-BARROW.    A  hand-barrow.    Salop. 
BOX-HARRY.  To  dine  withDuke  Humphrey;  to 

take  care  after  having  been  extravagant  lAnc. 
BOXING.    Buxom.    Unc, 
BOXING-DAY.    The  day  after  Christmas,  when 
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tndetpeople  are  visited  by  penonB  in  the  em- 
ployment of  their  customers  for  Christmas 
boxes,  or  small  presents  of  money. 
BOX.IRON.    Aflat-iron.    Eatt. 
BOY-BISHOP.     See  NiehoUu, . 
BOYDEKIN.  A  dagger.  Chattcer.  See  Wright's 
Anec  lit.  p.  25.    It  occurs  in  Prompt.  Panr. 
p.  42,  translated  by  tubtumlafpefforatorhtm. 
BOYB.   A  lad  servant.    (^.-5.) 
BOYKIN.    A  term  of  endearment,  found  in  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  p.  38,  and  Palsgrave's  Aco- 
lastus,  1540. 
BOYLES.    Uce.    Lme, 
BOYLUM.  Aland  of  iron  ore.    Kennett,  MS. 

Lan8d.l033. 
BOYLY.  Boyish.  Baret. 
BOYS.  (1)  Voice.  Matmdemle. 
Boethius.   Lydgate,  p.  122. 
I  A  wood.  (A,'N.) 

And  bad  them  go  bet7m« 
To  Um  bof*  Seynt  Mirtyne. 

MS,  Ca$utd>.  Ff.  ii.  98»  f.  188. 
BOY'S-BAILIFF.    An  old  custom  formerly  in 
vogue  atWenlock,  and  described  in  Salop. 
Antiq.  p.  612. 
BOYSUE.  A  bush.  Malory,  L 181. 
BOYSID.    SweUed. 

Mj  thoujte  also  with  alle  vIom  6«y«M, 
My  teat  raiceit  and  chef  of  wrecchklnetM. 

Lydgat«»  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  2. 

BOYS'-LOVE.  Southernwood.    Wett 

BOYSTONE.   To  cup  a  person.  Pr,Parv. 

BOYSTORS.  Boisterous.  Skelton, 

BOYT.  Both. 

BOZZUM.   The  yellow  ox-eye.   Veet, 

BOZZUM-CHUCKED.    Having  a  deep  dark 

redness  in  the  cheeks.   We$t. 
B05E.  To  move,  rise,  go.   Gaw. 
B05EZ.  Boughs.   Gaw. 
BRAA.    An  acclivity.   North. 
BRAB.    A  spike-naU.    Yorkih. 
BRABAND.      Cloth    of    Brabant.     See  the 

Rates  of  the  Custome  House,  1545,  Brit.  BibL 

ii.  397. 
BRABBLE.    To  quarrel    Also  a  substantive. 

BrabbUngf  squabbling,  quarrelling,  Timon,  ed. 

Dyoe,  p.  36 ;  Bfiddleton,  iiL  458  ;  Skelton,  iL 

131.    Brabbiementt  a  quarreL    Brabbler,  a 

wrangler,  a  quarrelsome  person. 
BRAG.    Broke. 

BRACCO.    Diligent;  laborious.    Chetk. 
BRACE.  (1)  To  embrace. 

A  grfmly  getto  than  beae  thou  pratte. 

Id  ansea  for  to  brace,    MS,  Utuobt  A.  i.  17*  t  SIS. 

(2)  Armour  for  the  arms.  Hence  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  15. 

(3)  To  brave  a  person ;  to  swagger.  Palsgrave 
has,  **  I  brace  or  face,  Je  brogue  ;  he  braced 
and  made  a  bracjring  here  sibre  the  dore  as 
thoughe  he  wolde  have  kylled,  God  have  mercy 
on  his  soule."  It  occurs  as  a  substantive  in  a 
similar  sense  in  Othello,  L  3.  *<  Facing  and 
braemff,**  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  63. 

(4)  The  clasp  of  a  buckle. 

f  5)  A  piece  of  timber  framed  vrith  a  bevU  joint, 
io  disposed  as  to  keep  the  parts  of  a  building 


together.  Palsgrave  has,  **  brace  of  an  house 
brace:* 
BRACER.  Armour  for  the  arms.  (^.-iV.)  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1 1 1 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Brdcctale  ; 
Cotgrave,  in  y.  Brastetet;  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, ii.  426 ;  Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Hen 
VIII.  p.  47. 

Bnuer*  bnrnyste  brittea  in  sondyre. 

Mort0  Arthurs,  MS.  Uneoln,  f  .  1Z. 

BRACH.  A  kind  of  scenting  hound,  generally 
of  a  small  kind.  Elyot  has,  *'  catellut,  a  very 
littell  hounde  or  brache,  a  whdpe  f  and  the 
terms  brack  aud  ratch  were  always  applied  to 
the  hounds  which  formed  the  pack,  which  of 
course  differed  in  breed  accordhig  to  time  and 
place.  In  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  151,  it  seems  to  be 
synonymous  vrith  acquiU,  q.  y.  See  Twid, 
p.  28 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Braccdre  ;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii.  9 ;  Ford,  i.  22,  58 ;  Webster,  i. 
156 ;  Dodsley,  vL  319 ;  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  19 ; 
Topsell's  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p.  137.  The 
author  of  the  romance  of  Perceval,  using  the 
term  brachetf  explains  it,  bracket  cett  a  dire 
ung  petit  braque  ou  ckien.  This  form  of  the 
word  occurs  in  Morte  d' Arthur,  L  75,  80; 
Brit.  Bibl.  i.  478. 

BRACHICOURT.  A  horse  whose  fore-legs  are 
bent  naturally. 

BRACING.  Fresh,  cool,  applied  to  the  atmo- 
sphere.    Var.  dial 

BRACING-GIRDLE.  A  kind  of  belt.  "  Bra- 
cynge gyrdle,  tubcinffulum" Huloet. 

BRACK.  (I)  A  crack  or  break;  a  flaw.  Ct 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  v.  316 ;  Middleton, 
iv.  6 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  L  355.  Also  a  verb,  to  break, 
Diversions  of  Purley,  p.  489 ;  broke^  in  the 
Northern  dialects.  LUly,  in  his  Euphues,  says 
the  "  finest  velvet"  has  "  his  bracked'  flaw  or 
imperfection. 
A  piece.    Kennett, 

Salt  water ;  brine.    In  Drayton,  as  quoted 
by  Nares,  the  term  strangely  occurs  applied  to 
river-water. 
Suffolko  a  aunne  halfe  riaen  tnai  the  brack, 
Norfolke  a  Triton  on  a  dolphins  backe. 

Dragon**  Pocmt,  p.  90. 

(4^  A  kind  of  harrow.    Nortk, 

(oS  To  mount  ordnance. 

(6)  Florio  has,  "  briccke,  crags,  diflk,  or  bracket 
in  hills."    Mention  is  made  of  '*  a  large  and 
bracky  wood"  in  MS.  Addit.  11812,  f.  81. 
On  rocket  or  brackis  tot  to  ronne. 

Htfck^'Seomtr,  n.  d. 

BRACK-BREED.    Tasted.    Nortk. 

BRACKEN.  Fern.  Nortk.  Bracken-clock,  a 
small  brown  beetle  commonly  found  on  fern. 

BRACKLY.    Brittle.   Stqf. 

BRACKWORT.  A  small  portion  of  beer  in  one 
of  its  early  stages,  kept  by  itself  till  it  turns 
yellow,  and  then  added  to  the  rest.  See  the 
curious  early  account  of  the  method  of  brew- 
ing in  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  169,  and  Bragwort  in  Jamieson. 

BRACONIER.  The  bemer,  or  man  that  held 
the  hounds.    See  Bemere, 
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North, 


BRAD.  (1)  Opened ;  spread ;  extended. 
(2)Roaated.    (J.-S.) 
(3)  Hot ;  inflamed.    North. 
BRADDER.    Broader.    {J.-S.) 
BRADB.  (1)  To  pretend.  (J.-S,) 

(2)  To  bray ;  to  cry.    JL  de  Brunme. 

(3)  Broad ;  large.  Ct  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  181 ; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  163,  259 ;  Sir  Perceval, 
126,  269,  438,  1653,  1748,  1762;  Minot's 
Poems,  p.  20. 

BRADES.  Necklaces;  hanging  ornaments.  See 
the  Test.  Vetust.  p.  435. 

BRA  DOW.    To  spread;  to  cover.    Cheth, 

BRADS.   (1)  Money.    Eftex, 

(2)  Small  naiU.     Var.  dial. 

BRAEL.  The  back  part  of  a  hawk.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  296,  301. 

BRAFFAM.    See  Barfhame. 

BRAG.  (1)  Brisk ;  full  of  spirits.  Proud,  inso- 
lent, Skelton,  L  125.  Braganee,  bragging, 
Towneley  Myst  p.  99.  The  crowing  of  the 
moor-cock  is  called  bragging, 

SA  ghost  or  goblin.     North. 
An  old  game  at  cards,  mentioned  in  "  Games 
most  in  Use,''  12mo.  n.  d. 

BRAGGABLE.    Poorly ;  indifferent.    Satop. 

BRAGGADOCIA.     A  braggart.    Var.dial, 

BRAGGED.  Pregnant ;  in  foal.  See  Gent.  Rec 
iL88.    \_Bagged?'\ 

BRAGGER.  A  wooden  bracket.  Higins  trans- 
lates  mutuUt  **  peeces  of  timber  in  building 
called  braggert;  it  is  thought  to  be  all  one 
with  proceret ;  in  masons  worke  they  be  called 
corbelles.''  See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  210. 
Minsheu,  Span.  Diet.  p.  263,  spells  it  bragget, 
and  the  term  also  occurs  in  HoUyband's  Dic- 
tionarie,  1593. 

BRAGGING-JACK.  A  boaster.  Iligins,  p.  532, 
has,  **  ThrasOf  a  vaine-glorious  fellow,  a  craker, 
a  boaster,  a  bragging  Jacke." 

BRAGGLED.    Brindled.  Somerset, 

BRAGLY.    Briskly.     Spenser, 

BRAGOT.  A  kind  of  beverage  formerly  esti^med 
in  Wales  and  the  West  of  England.  Accord- 
to  some,  it  was  composed  of  wort,  sugar,  and 
spices;  or  merely  another  name  for  mead. 
See  Ben  Jonson,  viL  343, 378  ;  Skinner,  pars.  1 
With  ftronge  ale  bruen  in  fattet  and  in  tonnet, 
Pyng,  Drangoll,  and  the  braget  fyne. 

JUS,  R»wL  C.  86. 

BRAID.  (1)  To  resemble.  North,  **lebraide 
of  the  miUers  dogg,  ye  lick  your  mouth  or  the 
poke  be  open,''  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  86. 

(2)  A  reproach.  Also  a  verb,  to  upbraid.  See 
Abrayde^  which  is  written  a  brayde  in  the 
True  Tragedie  of  Richard  III.  p.  22,  in  con- 
cordance with  the  original  copy,  so  that  the  a 
in  that  instance  is  probably  an  exclamation. 

(3)  A  start ;  a  sudden  movement ;  a  moment  of 
time.  A  toss  of  the  head  was  called  a  braid. 
Hence  apparently  a  quick  blow,  in  Syr  Degor^, 
256 ;  MS.  CanUb.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  245 ;  Brit.  Bibl. 
iv.  90.  See  Tale  of  the  Basyn,  xxi. ;  Wright's 
Seven  Sages,  p.  17,  "  scho  brayd  hit  a-don  at 
on  brayd,**  i.  e.  she  threw  it  down  at  one 
start  or  movement. 


Out  upon  the,  thefe !  Khe  teyde  In  that  fn^dt, 

MS.  CatOab.  Ff.  ii.  98,  1 7U 

The  woman  being  afraid,  gave  a  braid  with  her 

head  and  ran  her  way,  and  left  her  tooth  behind  her. 

Seogin't  JeUM. 

(4)  Palsgrave,  in  his  table  of  subst.  f.  21,  haa, 
"  brayde  or  hastynesse  of  mynde,  eoUe"  L  e. 
passion,  anger.  See  Roquefort,  in  v.  Cole  / 
Anc  Poet.  Tr.  p.  49.  It  seems  to  mean  crafts 
deceit f  in  Greene's  Woriu,  ii  268;  and 
Shakespeare  has  the  ai^ective  braids  generally 
explained  decei(/ul,  and  Mr.  Dyce  thinks  it 
means  lus^fiU^  Remarks,  p.  73 ;  but  perhaps 
we  may  adopt  the  less  objectionable  explana- 
tion, guickj  hasty.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the 
A..S.  sense  of  deceit  in  Langtoft,  p.  138.  See 
also  Heame's  ^ossary,  p.  536. 

(5J  To  nauseate.  North, 

(6)  To  beat  or  press,  chiefly  implied  to  culinary 
objects.  East, 

(7)  A  row  of  underwood,  chopped  up  and  laid 
lengthways.   Oxon, 


rS^Tonet.  Dorset. 
(9)  To  fade  or  lose  colour. 
BRAIDE.  (1)  To  draw,  particularly  applied  to 
drawing  a  sword  out  of  the  scabbard.  See 
Abraide,  Also,  to  pull,  Octovian,  336; 
Croke's  Psalms,  p.  6 ;  to  strike,  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  5856 ;  Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  411; 
to  spread  out,  to  brandish,  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
7373 ;  to  beat  down,  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  £. 
94 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  22,  tw. 

(2)  To  start  quickly  or  suddenly ;  to  leap ;  to 
turn.  "  All  worldly  thing  braidith  upon  tyme," 
i.  e.  tumeth  or  changeth  with  time,  Lydgate'a 
Minor  Poems,  p.  24. 

Thus  natheles  to  me  iche  teyde. 
What  arte  thou,  sone  ?  and  I  6r«yd0 
Ryjt  at  a  man  doth  oute  of  slepe. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  aOu 

BRAIDERY.    Embroidery.   I,  Wight, 

BRAIDS.  (1)  A  wicker  guard  for  protecting 
trees  newly  grafted.    OUme. 

(2)  Scales.    North. 

BRAIDY.    Foolish.    YorksK 

BRAIL.  According  to  Blome,  Gent.  Rec  ii.  48, 
"  to  brayle  the  hawks  wing  is  to  put  a  piece 
of  leather  over  the  pinion  of  one  of  her  vringa 
to  keep  it  close."  The  term  occurs  in  the  old 
pky  of  Albumazar.  Brailfeathers  are  the 
long  small  white  feathers  hanging  under  the 
tail. 

BRAIN.  To  beat  out  the  brains.  See  First 
Sketches  of  Henry  YI.  p.  60. 

DyTere  tymei  like  to  ben  drowned,  ftroyMerf,  and 
OTerronne  with  hones  befor  he  was  four  yen  old. 

MS,  Athm,  906.  f.  896. 

BRAINISH.   Mad.   Shah. 

BRAIN.LEAF.  Apparently  a  kind  of  herb.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Greene's  Gwydonius,  1593. 

BRAIN-PAN.  The  skull  See  Skelton,  L  24 ; 
Nomenclator,  p.  23 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  256, 
ii.  403.  The  term  is  still  in  use,  according  to 
Forby. 

BRAINSICK.  Wildbrained;  mad;  impetuous. 
See  Skelton,  L  267 ;  If  you  know  not  mee, 
you  know  Nobody,  1639,  si^  B.  iii. 
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I  ayine  at  no  tuch  happioene.     Alas  ! 
1  am  a  puny  courtier,  a  weake  braine, 
A  braim^sieke  younf  man* 

Hejfu*ttod*a  iron  Jgt,  tig.  D.  f. 

BRAIN-STONES.    According  to  Aubrey,  MS. 

Nat.  HUt.  Wilts,  p.  13,  stones  the  size  of  one's 

head,  nearly  round,  found  in  Wiltshire,  and  so 

called  by  the  common  people. 
BRAIN-WOOD.    Quite  mad. 
BRAIRD.    Fresh ;  tender.    North,    Also,  the 

first  blade  of  grass.    A,'S,  brord. 
BRAISSIT.   Inclosed. 
BRAIST.    Burst. 
BRAIT.  A  kind  of  garment.  (A,-S,)  **  CaraeaUa 

efi  ve$ti9  viUosa  qum  Anglice  diciiur  brait  vel 

hakel,"  MS.  Laud  413.     See  Ducange,  in  y. 

CaraeaUa. 
BRAK.     Broke.    Minot,  p.  29. 
BRAKE.  (1)  To  beat.    North, 

(2)  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  defines  brake^ 
**  a  small  plat  or  parcel  of  bushes  growing  by 
themselves."  This  seems  to  be  the  right 
meaning  in  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  1,  al- 
though a  single  bush  is  also  called  a  brake. 
In  Palmer's  Devonshire  Glossary,  p.  32, 
**  ^nnetum,  dumetum^  a  bottom  overgrown 
with  thick  tangled  brushwood."  A  brake  is 
also  a  little  space  with  rails  on  each  side, 
which  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  is  the  Shakespearian 
term,  an  explanation  rather  at  variance  with 
Quince's  "  hawthorn  brake ;"  and  moreover, 
the  brake  mentioned  by  this  commentator 
from  Bamaby  Googe  would  only  be  found  in 
cultivated  land,  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
«*  palace  wood."  When  Puck  says,  "  through 
b(^,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through 
briar,"  an  expression,  the  latter  part  of  which 
it  repeated  word  for  word  in  Drayton's 
Nymphidia,  we  clearly  see  that  Kennett's  ex- 
planation exactly  suits  the  context.  So  also 
when  Demetrius  says,  ii.  2,  ^'111  run  from  thee, 
and  hide  me  in  the  brakeg,**  can  these  be  little 
enclosed  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Helena  ?  There  is  a 
spot  near  Broadway,  co.  Wore.,  filled  with 
hawthorn  bushes  and  short  underwood  still 
called  the  Brakes.  See  also  Florio,  in  v. 
Bnmedeo,  **  full  of  brakes,  brien  or  bushes." 

(3)  Fern.  North,  Called  also  broken.  The 
term  occun  in  Cov.  Myst.  p.  22 ;  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  47 ;  Elyot,  in  v.  FUix. 

!4)  An  enclosure  for  cattle. 
5)  An  old  instrument  of  torture,  described  in 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  ix.  44.  In  the  State 
Papers,  L  602,  is  the  mention  of  one  in  the 
Tower  in  1539.  Hence  the  word  is  used  for 
totture  in  general,  as  in  the  Table  Book, 
p.  101. 

(6)  A  snaffle  for  horses.  Also,  a  strong  wooden 
frame  in  which  the  feet  of  young  and  vicious 
horses  are  frequently  confined  by  farriers, 
preparatory  to  their  being  shod.  See  Ben 
Jonson,  lit  463 ;  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  302. 

(7)  Elyot  has,  "  baU$ta,  a  crosbowe  or  a  brake.** 
A  similar  entry  occun  in  Huloet's  Abce- 
darinm,  1552. 


(8)  Alargebtnow.  North. 


An  instrument  for  dressing  hemp  or  flax. 

See  Hollyband,  in  v.  Bro9$e.    This  is  perhaps 

the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Thynne's  Debate, 

p.  50. 
(10)  A  harrow.    North.    It  is  translated  by 

ratteltum  in  a  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv. 

p.  47. 
nU  A  baker's  kneading-trough. 

(12)  The  handle  of  a  ship's  pump. 

(13)  A  cart  or  carriage  used  for  breaking  in 
horses.  It  has  generally  no  body  to  it.  The 
term  is  stiU  in  use. 

(14)  A  flaw  or  break.  See  Brack.  This  is 
clearly  the  meaning  in  Webster's  Works,  iv. 
141,  *'the  slighter  brakes  of  our  reformed 
Muse,"  not/<?r»,  as  stated  by  the  editors,  nor 
do  I  see  the  application  of  that  meaning  in  the 
passage  referred  to. 

(15)  To  vomit.    Pr.  Parv. 

(16)  A  mortar.    North. 

BRAKE-BUSH.    A  small  plot  of  fern.     See 

Prompt.  Parv.  p.  47 ;  Nutbrowne  Maid,  xv. 
BRAKEN.    Broke. 
BRAKES.     Fern.     Var.  dial 
BRAKET.     See  Bragot. 
BRALER.    A  bundle  of  straw.    Dortei. 
BRAMAGE.  A  kind  of  cloth,  mentioned  in  the 

inventory  of  Archbishop  Parker's  goods.  Arch. 

XXX.  13.  Carpets  were  sometimes  made  of  this 

materiaL 
BRAMBLE-BERRIES.    Blackberries.    North. 
BRAME.    Vexation.    Spenser. 
BEAMISH.     To  flourish,  or  assume  affected 

airs ;  to  boast    Ea»t. 
BRAMLINE.    A  chaffinch. 
BRAN.    (1)  A  brand,  or  log  of  wood.     Weet. 

(2)  To  bum.     North. 

(3)  Quite.    Dewn. 

(4)  Thin  bark ;  skin. 

BRANCH.  (1)  To  make  a  hawk  leap  from  tree 
to  tree.     Blome. 

(2)  To  embroider,  figure,  sprig.  Branched  vel- 
vet. Ford,  ii.  510,  and  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
Edw.  IV.,  wrongly  explained  by  Gifford.  Cf. 
Middleton,  v.  103 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
L  292. 

(3)  A  small  vein  of  ore. 
BRANCH-COAL.    Kennel  coaL    North. 
BRANCHER.    (1)  A  young  hawk,  just  begin- 

ning  to  fly;  or  a  short  winged  hawk.     See 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  iL  28,  62,  164;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  293. 
Thareby  bnnmdttr*  In  breda  bettyr  was  never. 

Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  Unct4n,  f.  65. 

(2)  One  of  the  officen  belonging  to  the  Mint. 

See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  255. 
BRANCHES.    Ribs  of  groined  roofr. 
BRANCHILET.    A  Uttle  branch  or  twig. 
BRANCORN.    Blight.   CotgnYC,  in  y.  Bruhtre. 

"  Brand,  the  smut  in  wheat,"  Forby,  i.  38. 
BRAND.    A  sword. 
BRANDED.     A  mixture  of  red  and  black. 

North.    Topsell  uses  the  term,  Foure-footed 

Beasts,  p.  114. 
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BRANDBLLET.  Some  part  of  the  trmoar, 
mentioned  in  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  322. 

BRANDENE.    Roasted. 

BRANDERS.  The  lupporten  of  a  corn  stack. 
Var.diaL 

BRANDES.    Spaiks. 

BRAND-FIRE-NEW.  Qnite  new.  East.  Also 
bran-new,  bran-span-new,  and  brand-spander- 
new,  in  the  same  sense. 

BRAND-IRONS.  See  Jndiraiu;  Holoet,  1552 ; 
Florio,  in  y.  Cngf^udcki, 

BRANDISHING.  A  crest,  battlement,  or  other 
parapet  See  Davies'  Ancient  Rites  and  Mo- 
numents, ed.  1672,  pp.  8,  69. 

BRANDLE.  To  totter ;  to  give  way.  See  Cot- 
grave,  in  ▼.  BroHMler;  Howell,  sect.  5. 

BRANDLET.    See  Brmtdreth. 

BRANDLING.    The  angler's  dew-worm. 

BRANDLY.  Sharply;  fiercely.  North,  See 
Tnllie's  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p.  38. 

BRANDON.  (1)  They  burnt,  pL  Tundale, 
p.  19. 

(2)  A  fire-brand.  See  Palmendos,  1589,  <iaoted 
in  Biit.  BibL  L  233. 

(3)  A  wisp  of  straw  or  stubble.    East. 
BRANDRETH.    An  iron  tripod  fixed  over  the 

fibre,  on  which  a  pot  or  kettle  is  placed. 
North.  The  forms  brandelede^  branlet,  and 
branledSf  occur  in  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  47. 

Tak  grene  jerdls  of  cKhe,  and  lay  Uuune  oret  a 
brtmdttht,  aod  make  a  fire  under  thame,  and  kepe 
the  woyie  that  comet  owt  at  the  endls  In  eggw 
•ebeUet.     M8.  Uneoln.  Mod.  f.  883. 

BRANDRITH.  A  fence  of  wattles  or  boards, 
set  round  a  well  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
foiling  into  it.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BRANDUTS.  Four  wooden  arms  afilxed  to  the 
throat  of  a  spindle  in  an  oatmeal-milL  SaUtp. 

BRAND-WINE.    Brandy. 

BRANDY-BALL.  A  game  mentioned  in  Moor's 
Suffolk  Words,  p.  238. 

BRANDY-BOTTLES.  The  flowers  of  the  yel- 
low water-lily.    Norf. 

BRANDYSNAP.   A  wafer  gingerbread.  North. 

BRANGLED.  Confused;  entangled;  compli- 
cated.   Line. 

BRANK.  (1)  To  hold  up  the  head  affectedly ; 
to  put  a  bridle  or  restraint  on  anything. 
North. 

(2)  Buck-wheat.  East.  See  Ray's  Diet.  TriL 
p.  9 ;  Tusser,  p.  35.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  says,  '*  bran  of  the  purest  wheat.  Norfi" 

BRANKSS.  A  country  saddle  of  straw.  Ur^s 
MS.  add.  to  Ray. 

BRANKKAND.    Wounding.  (^.-iV:) 

With  hrandes  of  browne  itele  hrankktmd  ttedei. 
Morte  Arthwre,  MS.  LIneoln,  f.  73. 

BRANKS.  (1)  An  instrument,  formerly  used 
for  punishing  scolds.  It  is  of  iron,  and 
surrounds  the  head,  while  the  mouth  is 
gagged  by  a  triangular  piece  of  the  same  ma- 
tenaL  There  is  one  still  preserved  at  New- 
castle. 

(2)  A  kind  of  halter  or  bridle,  used  by  country 
people  on  the  borders. 

BRANNY-BREAD.    Coarse  bread.    Huloet. 


BRANSEL.  A  dance,  the  same  as  the  brawl, 
q.  V.  (if.-iST.)  Florio  has,  **  brdndo,  a  French 
dance  called  a  bransel  or  braule."  See  also 
^rdtUa  in  the  same  dictionary. 

BRANT.  (1)  Steep.  North.  « Brant  against 
Flodden  Hill,"  explained  by  Nares  from 
Ascham,  "  up  the  steep  side."  Cfl  Brit.  BibL 
L  132,  same  as  brandly  7 

And  thane  thaj  com  tlUe  wonder  heghe  mouo- 
taynes,  and  it  eemed  as  the  toppet  had  towched  th« 
firmament ;  and  thir  mountaynea  ware  ak  btnmt  np- 
rifte  at  thay  had  bene  waUet,  to  that  ther  was  na 
dymbyng  upon  thame.  tAft  </  itferander,  113.  Lln- 
coiii,  f.  38. 

(2)  A  harrow.     Huioet. 

(3)  A  brantgoose,  or  bamade.  See  Harrison's 
Desc  of  England,  p.  222;  MS.  Sloane  1622, 
f.5L 

i4)  Consequential ;  pompous.    North. 
5)  Burnt     Chesh. 
BRAN-TAIL.    The  redstart.    Sakp. 
BRANTEN.    Bold ;  audacious.    Dorset. 
BRASS.    To  make  ready ;  to  prepare.     See 

Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  299.    Erased,  ready, 

prepared,  Nares,  p.  57,  who  is  puzzled  wiUi 

the  word. 
BRASEY.  A  kind  of  sauce.  **  Pykes  in  brasey,** 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  53 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  451. 

Called  brasiU  in  the  latter  work,  p.  446. 
BRASH.  (1)  The  refuse  boughs  and  branches  of 

fsllen  timber;  clippings  of  hedges;  twigs. 

Var.diaL 

(2)  To  run  headlong.  North.  Also,  impetuous, 
rash.  Any  violent  push  is  called  a  brash. 

(3)  A  rash  or  eruption.  West.  Hence  any  sud- 
den development,  a  crash. 

(4)  To  prepare  ore.    North. 

BRASHY.  Small;  rubbishy;  delicate  in  con- 
stitution.   North. 

BRASIANTUR.  An  account  of  the  liquor 
brewed  in  a  house.    (Lat.) 

BRASIL.  A  word  used  in  dyeing  to  give  a  red 
colour.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  country 
of  that  name  in  America,  having  been  known 
long  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  Worid. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  15465  ; 
and  also  in  the  accounts  of  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany, 1453,  Heath,  p.  322;  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  Engknd,  p.  233. 

BRASS.  (1)  Copper  coin.     Var.  dial 

(2)  Impudence. 

BRASSARTS.  In  ancient  armour,  pieces  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
fastened  together  by  straps  inside  the  arms. 
Skinner  spells  it  brassets.    See  Bracer. 

BRASSISH.    Brittle.    North. 

BRAST.  The  past  tense  of  burst.  It  is  also 
used  for  the  present.  Cf.  Torrent  of  Portugal, 
687 ;  Brit  BibL  i  25 ;  Feest,  xvii.  Huloet 
has,  *'  brasten  beallye,  hemiosus.*' 

BRASTLE.    To  boast;  to  brag.    NoHh. 

BRASTNES.  A  rupture.    Huloet. 

BRAT.  (1)  A  turbot    North. 

'^'  Film  or  scum.    North. 

A  child's  bib  or  apron.  North.  A.-S.  bratt, 
a  coarse  mantle,  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  16349. 
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BRATCHIT.    A  term  of  contempt.    North, 

Perfaips  from  track,  q.  y. 
BRATER.  ATimbrace. 

Tb<nrow«  hrattr  at  browne  ttde,  and  tbt  bryghte 

maylMf 
Tbat  the  hilte  and  the  hande  sppone  the  hethe  llgges. 
Morte  Arthur*,  M&  Uncotn,  t,VJ, 

BRATHE.  Fierce.  Syr  Gowghter,  108.  Brathli, 
fiercely,  excessWely. 
Berii  to  syr  Berllle,  and  ttrathtly  hym  hittet. 

Mortt  Jrihur«,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  7>* 
Sdiuldin  iphamedy  thay  Khent, 
And  brmthlw  blcdii.     Sir  Dtgrevtmt,  Limt,  MS,  807* 
This  fol  folk  tham  lammeo  than, 
Brmthtt  thai  this  werk  bigan. 

MS,  Cotf,  Vupat,  A.UI.  f.  14. 
BRATTICE.    Aptrtitioii.    North, 
BRATTISH.   A  shelf;  also,  a  seat  with  a  high 

back.     North. 
BRATTISHING.    Brandishing,  q.  y. 
BRATTLE.  (1)  To  thunder.     North, 
(2)  To  lop  the  branches  of  trees  after  they  are 

feUed.    Eaat. 
(3^  A  race,  or  hurry.    North, 

(4)  A  push,  or  stroke.    North, 
BRATTY.    Mean  and  dirty.    Line, 
BRAUCH.    Bakings  of  straw.    Kent. 
BRAUCHIN.    Ahorse^Uar.    North, 
BRAUDED.    Embroidered. 
BRAUGHWHAM.   A  dish  composed  of  cheese, 

eggs,  bread  and  butter,  boiled  together. 
Lane, 

BRAUNCE.    A  branch.    Skinner. 

BRAUNGING.    Pompous.    North, 

BRAVADOES.    Roaring  boys. 

BRAVATION.  Brayery ;  good  spirits.  See  Wily 
Beguiled,  ap.  Hawkins,  iii.  375. 

BRAVE.  (1)  Finely  drest;  fine;  good.  Also  a 
yerb.  Cf.  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  23 ;  Drayton's 
Poems,  p.  23 ;  Timon,  p.  19 ;  Collier's  Old  Bal- 
lads, p.  22;  Jacke  of  Doyer,  p.  6,  braverly. 

(2)  A  boast ;  a  vaunt.  See  Drayton's  Poems, 
p.  71 ;  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, p.  36 ;  Du  Bartas,  p.  7  ;  Heywood's  Ed- 
ward IV.  p.  65. 

(3)  A  brayo ;  a  ruffian. 

?4)  Well ;  in  good  health.    North. 

(5)  A  trophy.    Nomenclator,  p.  288. 
BRAVERY.  (1)  Rnery.    The  ancient  Britons 

painted  theur  bodies,  *<  which  they  esteemed  a 
great  brayerie,"  Holinshed,  Chron.  England, 
p.  55.    Cf.  Tarlton,  p.  98. 

(2)  A  beau ;  a  fine  gentleman.  See  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Works,  UL  358. 

BRA VI.    A  reward,  or  prize.    {Lat.) 

BRAWDEN.  Woven;  embroidered.  Brawderer, 
an  embroiderer,  Elizabeth  of  York,  p.  55. 

BRAWDRY.    Sculptured  work.    Skinner. 

BRA  WET.    A  kind  of  eel.    North. 

BRAWL.  (1)  A  kind  of  dance,  introduced  into 
this  country  from  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  fully  described 
by  Douce,  Illustrations,  L  218,  and  in  Web- 
ster's Works,  iv.  94.  Cotgrave  translates 
brantle,  "  a  brawle,  or  daunce,  wherein  many, 
men  and  women,  holding  by  the  hands,  some- 


times in  a  ring,  and  otherwhilet  at  length,  more 
altogether." 

Good  fenowea  mutt  go  leame  to  dauoce. 

The  hrydeal  b  AiUnear-a  ; 
There  la  »  bratt  come  oat  of  Fraunoe, 
The  tynt  ye  harde  this  yeare^^. 

Good  F9ilowe9,a  Bmttad,  1609. 
(2)  A  brat.    Naret. 
BRAWN.  (1)  The  smut  of  com.     Weet, 

(2)  The  stump  of  a  tree.    Devon, 

(3)  A  boar.    North, 

Brok  brestede  aa  »  bratvm,  with  bnutlto  fulle  large. 
Morte  Jrthurt,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.M. 

(4)  The  term  was  formerly  applied  to  any  Idnd 
of  flesh,  not  merely  that  of  the  boar,  and  to 
the  muscular  parts  of  the  body. 

BRAWNDESTE.     Brandished. 

BrawHd«§t0  browne  ttele,  braggede  io  trompea. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  UncoUt,  f.  91. 

BRAWNESCHEDYN.  Branded.  Tundale,  p.  40. 

BRAWN-FALLEN.   Very  thin. 

BRAWNS.    The  muscles. 

BRAWTHERER.    An  embroiderer. 

BRAY.  (1)  To  beat  m  a  mortar.  Hence,  to  beat, 
to  thrash.  To  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  an  old 
proverb.  See  Dodsley,  yii.  137*  x.  262 ;  Top- 
sell's  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p.  364. 

And  braif  hem  aUe  togedere  amall. 

Jrehmologia,  xxx.  304. 

r2)  Good ;  bold. 

(3)  To  throw. 

(4)  To  upbraid,    ffuloet. 

(5)  To  cry. 

For  hyt  bygan  to  6raty  and  erye, 
Ai  thoghe  hyt  ihuld  al  to  flye. 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  f.  SS. 

(6)  A  cliff ;  a  rising  ground.  See  Holinshed's 
Scotland,  pp.  9,  15. 

Ney  the  forde  ther  is  »  brage. 
And  ney  the  brajfe  ther  Is  a  well. 

MS.  Sioane  8578,  f.  10-lL 

BRAYING-ROPES.  Part  of  the  harness  of  a 
horse.  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  King  Edward 
IV.  p.  123. 

BRAZE.  (1)  To  acquire  a  bad  taste,  applied  to 
food.    North, 

(2)  To  be  impudent.    Var,  dial 

BRAZIL.    Sulphate  of  iron.    North, 

BREACH.  (I)  A  plot  of  land  preparing  for  an- 
other crop.    Devon, 

(2)  The  break  of  day,  Harrison's  Description  of 
England,  p.  242.  It  is  often  used  for  break 
by  our  early  dramatists  in  an  obscene  sense, 
as  in  Heywood's  Royall  King  and  LoyaU  Sub- 
ject, sig.  F.  L 

BREACH-CORN.    Leguminous  crops. 

BREACHING.    Quarrelling.     Tuner. 

BREACHY.  (1)  Spoken  of  cattle  apt  to  break 
out  of  their  pasture.    South, 

(2)  Brackish.     Sui»ex, 

BREAD.  **  He  took  bread  and  salt,"  Le.  he 
swore,  those  articles  haying  formerly  been 
eaten  at  the  taking  an  oath. 

BREADINGS.  According  to  Kennett,  *<  bread- 
ings  of  com  or  grass,  the  swathes  or  lows 
wherein  the  mower  leayes  them.     Cheth,** 
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BREAD-LOAF.  Household  ^bread.  North, 
BREAK.  (1)  Abreak  is  land  that  has  long  lain 
fallow,  or  in  sheep  walks,  and  is  so  caU^  the 
first  year  after  it  has  been  ploughed  or  broken 
up.  Noff.  To  run  the  horsehoe  between 
rows  of  beans  is  called  breaking  them. 

(2)  A  bwttt  breaki  cover,  when  he  goes  out  be- 
fore the  hounds.  He  breaki  wateTf  when  he 
has  just  passed  through  a  river.  Gent.  Rec 
ii78. 

(3)  To  te%r.    Hantt. 

(4)  To  break  with  a  person,  to  open  a  secret  to 
him. 

BREAK-DANSE.    A  treacherous  person. 

BREAK-DEAL.  To  lose  the  deal  at  cards. 
Devon, 

BREAKDITCH.  A  term  originally  applied  to 
a  cow  that  will  not  stay  in  her  appropriate 
pasture ;  and  generally,  any  one  in  the  habit 
of  rambling.     North, 

BREAK-NECK.    A  ghost.    North, 

BREAK-UP.  To  cut  up  a  deer;  a  term  anciently 
and  properly  applied  technically  to  that  ope- 
ration only,  but  it  afterwards  came  to  be  a 
general  term  for  carving.  A  huntsman  is  now 
said  to  break  vp  his  fox,  when  he  cuts  off  the 
head  and  brush,  and  gives  the  carcase  to  the 
hounds.    Twici,  p.  47. 

BREAM.  Cold  and  bleak.  North,  Cf.  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Froid;  Florio,  in  v.  Brina,  Brunuit 
the  latter  writer  using  it  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  frost, 

BREAN.    To  perspire.     Yorkeh, 

BREANT-NEED.  Assistance  in  distress.  North, 

BREAST.    (1)  The  voice. 
I  lyng  not  miuycall. 
For  mj  brut  ii  decayd.     Armonife  ^  Bifriu,  p.  5. 

^2^  To  trim  a  hedge.    Sakp, 

(3)  The  face  of  coal-workings. 

(4j  To  spring  up.    North, 

BREAST-SUMMER.  A  beam  supporting  the 
front  of  a  building,  after  the  manner  of  a 
linteL     Oxf,  Ohss,  Arch, 

BREAT.  A  kind  of  turbot,  mentioned  in  Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations,  p.  296. 

BREATH.  (1)  Breathing;  exercise.  Shak, 
**  To  breathe  in  your  watering,"  to  take  breath 
while  drinking,  a  Shakespearian  phrase. 

(2^  A  smile.    Somerset, 

{ 3 )  To  bray ;  to  ndgh.    Devon, 

{ 4 )  Smell ;  scent ;  odour.     West, 

(5)  Futuo.  "  And  think'st  thou  to  breath  me 
upon  trust  ? "  Heywood's  Royall  King,  1 637, 
sig.  F.  iii.  This  is  a  meaning  that  has  been 
overlooked.  "  Here  is  a  lady  that  wants 
breathing  too,"  Pericles,  ii.  3. 

BREATHING-HOLE.    A  vent-hole  in  a  cask. 

BREATHING-WHILE.  A  time  sufficient  for 
drawing  breath;  any  very  short  period  <rf 
time.    Nares, 

BREAU.    Spoon  meat.    North, 

BREC.  Broke.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  490.  Breche, 
breaking,  fracture,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  2168. 

BRECHE.    (1)  Breeches.    {A,^S,) 

(2)  The  buttocks  of  a  deer. 


BRECK.    A  piece  of  unenclosed  arable  land ; 
a  sheep  walk,  if  in  grass.  East,  Tusser,  p.  18, 
has  breek,  a  breaking  or  fracture. 
BRECOST.    A  barbican. 
BREDALE.    A  marriage-feast.    {A,'S,) 
No  man  may  telle  yn  tale 

The  peple  that  was  at  that  bredaU,     Octovian,  56. 
BREDDEN.    Roasted.    (^.-^.) 

Man  and  hous  thai  brent  and  bredden. 
And  her  godca  oway  ledden. 

Arthaw  and  Merlin,  p.S70l 

BREDE.   (1)  Breadth.  North,  Cf.  Ellis's  Met. 
Rom.  in.  328 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1972. 
The  angel  began  the  chllde  to  lede 
Into  a  forest  was  fayre  in  brtde, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft,  ▼.  48.  £.68. 
Oon  heere  brede  owt  of  thys  peyne 
They  have  no  power  to  lyste  mee. 

MS,  Canicb,  Ft,  U.  38.  f.  49. 

(2)  Broad;  extended.  (J.-S.)  Cf.  Kyng  AH- 
saunder,  2322;  Wright's  Purgatory,  p.  86. 
*'  Take  grene  bowys  of  asche,  and  cut  hem, 
and  ley  hem  on  a  brede  yren,"  MS.  Med. 
Cath.  Heref. 

^3^  Abroad.    Skinner, 

(4)  Bread ;  employment.    North, 

(5)  A  knot.     West, 

(6)  A  board.  (A.-S.)  Still  used  in  Suffolk  for 
a  board  to  press  curd  for  cheese. 

Naylyd  on  a  brede  of  tre« 
That  men  callyt  an  abece.    ReHq,  Antiq,  i.  63. 
BREDECHESE.    Cream-cheese.    Pr,  Parv, 
BREDEN.    To  breed.     (A.-S,) 
BREDGEN.    To  abridge.     Skinner, 
BREDHERE.    Bretheren. 

Everylkone  hys  bredhere  alle, 
Tyte  thai  come  before  me  here. 

H.  de  Brunne,  MS,  Bowee,  p.  18. 
BREDHITITHE.    A  lump  of  bread.   Pr,Parv, 
BRED-SORE.    A  whitlow.    East, 
BREDURNE.    Bretheren. 

These  ij.  bredume  upon  a  day 
Wyth  enemys  were  slayn  in  fyghte. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  IL  98,  f .  48. 

BREE.    (1)  A  bank;  a  declivity.    North, 

(2)  Agitation.    North, 

(3)  To  frighten.     North, 

(4)  An  eyebrow.  Var,  dial  Palsgrave  has, 
"  Bree  of  the  eye,  poii  de  loiel"  subst.  f.  21. 

For  hir  hare  and  breee  shone  lyke  the  golde* 
The  best  maid  thynge  that  ever  tredde  molde, 

MS,Laned,9»,  f.  SS. 

BREECH.    To  flog ;  to  whip. 

BREECHES-BIBLE.  One  c^  our  translationa 
of  the  Bible  from  the  Geneva  edition,  on 
which  some  ridicule  has  been  thrown  on  ac- 
count of  the  following  words,  *'  And  they 
sewed  fig-tree  leaves  together,  and  made 
themselves  breeches,*^  Gen.  iii.  7.  The  pecu- 
liarity is  imaginary,  the  same  word  occurring 
in  several  of  the  early  translations.  See 
Douce's  Illustrations,  L  378. 

BREECHMEN.  Sailors.  See  a  list  of  obsolete 
words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartholome, 
1582. 

BREED.    To  plait.    S<mth, 
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BREED-BATE.    A  maker  of  contentioii. 
BREEDER.    A  fine  day.    East. 
BREEDINQ.IN-AND-IN.    Crosdng  the  breed. 
BREEDS.    The  brimB  of  a  hat     Ohue, 
BREEK.    Breeches.  North.  A2ao  breei$.   See 
Skelton,  ii.  173 ;  bryk,  Songs  and  Carols,  z. ; 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  51 ;  breke,  Lang- 
toft,  p.  161,  where  the  Piench  original  reads 
braifse.   Breek-girdilla,  Manndevile's  Travels, 
p.  50,  a  kind  of  girdle  roond  the  middle  of 
the  body,  lona  eirea  renet,  Ducange  in  ▼. 
RemUe. 

He  made  hym  nakyd,  for  he  wm  meke, 
Sevo  hyt  KhurU  and  hyi  hrekt. 

MS.  Cmtab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  les. 
At  yi  brtggwHt  that  twerd  a-etod. 

Ms,  AthmoU  S3»  f.  99. 

BREEL.  A  contentious  person?  [Brethd?] 
Why  lowtt  5e  nmt  low  to  my  lawdabyll  prceeu. 
Ye  teawlyng  ftreeb  end  blebyr-lyppyd  byoehyt. 

Digby  M^tiu,  p.  107. 

BREEN.    A  goblin.    North. 
BREER.    A  briar.    North. 
BREEZE.  (1)  To  lean  hard.    Dewm, 
(2)  A  qioarreL     Var.  dial 
BREFF.    Brief;  short.    Skai. 
BREFFET.    To  ransack.    Line. 
BRE6EN.    They  break,  pL 
BREG6E.    A  bridge.    Lyb.  Disc  1271. 
BREOID.    Abridged ;  shortened. 
BREID.    SoROW? 

For  erere  were  thon  lather  and  let. 

For  to  hrewe  me  bitter  breU, 

And  me  to  puyten  out  of  pees. 

Walttr  Map«9,  p.  342. 

BREKE.  To  part;  to  break.  North.  *«  Poverty 
hrtkyt  companye,"  MS.  Donee  52.    (^.-&) 

BREKET.    A  pike?    Meyrick. 

BREME.  (1)  Fierce ;  furious ;  yigorous.  (^.-5.) 
See  Warton's  Hist.  EngL  Poet.  L  201 ;  Chan- 
cer,  Cant.  T.  1701 ;  ljt%.  CathoL  p.  17  ;  Re- 
Uq.  iUtiq.  iL  7;  Amadas,  171 ;  Towneley  Myst. 
p.  197 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  241 ;  Ritson's 
Songs,  L  58,  64 ;  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  27.  Also 
spelt  ^rtm,  as  in  Langtoft,  p.  154.  The  term 
is  still  applied  to  a  sow  marit  tqipetmu. 
They  ar  bold  and  kMme  as  bare. 

MS.  HmrL  SS6S.  f.  88. 

(2)  Briny  ?  cuirass  ?  Or  veiy  possibly  the  word 
may  he  incorrectly  written  for  brenie  in  MS< 
Cantab.  Ff.  11.38,188. 

B^N.  Bran.  North.  See  an  eariy  instance 
in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  128. 

Than  Uke  an  banfulle  of  brtime,  and  putt  bit 
Into  tbe  berbia,  that  hit  wexe  lummewhat  rownde 
and  thykkeu  MS.  Med.  ColU  Eman.  f.  18. 

BRENCU.    The  brink.    Ellis,  iL  138. 

BREN-CHEESE.    Bread  and  cheese.    South. 

BRENDE.  (1)  To  make  broad ;  to  spread  about 
North.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  Burnished. 

BBENDSTON.  Brimstone.  Suiihur  twum, 
MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  9. 

BRENNE.  To  bum.  (J.^S.)  See  Kyng  AH- 
saimder,  4881 ;  Minofs  Poems,  p.  23;  Piers 
Plovghman,  p.  367 ;  Leg.  CathoL  p.  224 ; 


Manndefile's  Travels,  p.  55 ;  Todd's  Dlnttra. 
tions,  p.  219. 

No  so  bote  fyre  y»  yn  do  land, 
Af  hyt  ya  aboute  me  brennmnd. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  U. 
And  kyndels  thaire  wUln  with  the  fjrre  of  low, 
makand  tbalm  hate  and  hnmnand  withlD*  and  fayre 
and  hifely  fai  Jhcau  Crist  oghe. 

MS.  CM.  Eton.  10,  f.  I. 

BRENNINGLT.    Hotly.    (J.^.) 

BRENT.    Steep.    North. 

BRENWATER.    Aqua  fortis. 

BRENTEDE.    Brave ;  courageous.    (A.-N.) 
I  salle  to  batelle  the  bgjngt  oi  brem^tdt  knyfhtaa 
Thyrtty  thosannde  be  tale,  thryftye  In  armea. 

Morte  Jrthurt,  MS.  ZAnetht,  t.  ML 

BREED.    Surfsce ;  top ;  brim.    (A.S.) 
BRERE.  (1)  Briar.  (^.-M)  See  Chaucer,  Cant. 

T.  1534 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  82. 
(2)  To  sprout    North. 

BREREWOOD.  Cotgrave  has,  «  JUe,  a  wing ; 
also,  the  brimme  or  brerewood  of  a  hat"  Cut 
gives  breward  as  still  in  use  in  the  same  sense. 
BRBRN.  A  man.  Pt.Cbtt. 
BRESE.  To  bruise.  (A.-N.)  See  Towneley 
Myst  p.  214;  Skelton,  iL  100;  Leg.  CathoL 
p.  199. 

Ful  Cute  they  wrastyn,  no  thyng  they  wounden, 
Nedes  they  mote  brue  foule  hys  honden. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  90. 
And  set  hur  upon  an  olde  stede. 
That  was  bmifd  and  biynda. 

MS.  Cantmb.  Ff .  U.  88.  f .  73. 

BRESSEMOR.    Abeam.    North. 

BRESTE.  (1)  To  burst    (J.'S.) 

Botbe  thorow  owt  back  and  bono. 
He  made  the  blode  to  owt  breUe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff;  IL  38,  f.  80. 

(2)  A  burst  of  sorrow. 

All  that  there  were,  bothe  mooat  and  leeste. 
Of  Oye  they  had  a  grete  bmte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  146. 

BRESURE.    A  bruise  or  sore. 
BRET.  To  fadeaway;  to  alter.  Kent.  See  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.     Standing  com  so 
ripe  that  the  grain  Ms  out,  is  said  to  bret 
out. 
BRETAGE.    A  parapet 

Thanne  aUe  the  fdke  of  that  cat6 
Rane  the  geauote  for  to  see. 
At  the  brHag0  there  he  stode. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17.  f.  103. 
Wheone  he  had  slayne  the  knyghtes  fyve, 
Agayne  to  tlie  walles  ganne  he  dryre. 
And  over  the  brttage  ganne  lye.        JbU,  f.  108. 
BRETAGED.    Embattled. 

Towred  withe  torettes  was  the  teote  thanne. 
And  afkur  brttaged  abowte  bry5te  to  byholde. 

MS.  Cott.  CaUg.  A.  IL  f.  IM. 

BRETEXED.    Embattled.    Lffdgate. 
BRETFULL.    BrimfuL    See  Todd's   lUustra- 
tions,  p.  324 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  689,  2166 ; 
House  of  Fame,  iiL  1033;  Wright's  Seven 
Sages,  p.  33. 

Tak  the  leres  of  hcnbayne  one  Mlasomer  erene, 
and  stampe  thame  a  llttiUe.  and  fille  a  meklUe  pott 
bretfMe,  and  thhlle  the  pott  in  the  bothomew 

MM.  Mjlttc.  Mao,  t.  308* 

BRETH.    Rage;  anger. 

14 
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BRETHELING.  A  w>rtble88  person.  SccAr- 
thour  and  Merlin,  pp.  7,  219 ;  Bevcs  of  Ham- 
toun,  p.  81.  BretheUys,  Cov.  Myst.  p.  308 ; 
and  breyel  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  50,  seems  to  be 
an  error  for  brethelt  translated  by  miiercuhu, 

BRETISE.    See  Bretage, 

BRETYNYD.    Carved ;  cut  tip.    {A.-S.) 
He  broghte  In  thst  brynande  croke. 
And  bretyn^  iaulcs,  nd  alle  to-tehoke. 

It.  (leBruHM,  MB,  Bow,  p.  1. 

BREVE.  (1)  To  tell;  to  speak;  to  inform;  to 
esteem,  or  account.  Also,  to  mark,  to  write. 
See  Boke  of  Cnrtasye,  p.  23;  Wrigbt's  PoL 
Songs,  p.  156 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  47 ;  Hardyng's  Cbronicle,  f.  102.  Bretfc- 
mmty  an  account.  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  71 ;  brever,  ib.  p.  70. 

(2)  Brief;  short  See  Octovian,  533  ;  Sharp  s 
Cov.  Myst.  p.  157. 

BREVET,  (ij  A  httle  brief,  or  letter.  {A.-N.) 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  5,  116;  Boke  of 
Curtasye,  p.  22.  Brevelowre,  a  porter  or  car- 
rier of  letters,  brevigerubu,  Ducange  and 
Prompt.  Parv. 

(2)  To  move  about  inquisitively;  to  search  diU- 
gently  into  anything.    West, 

BREVIALL.    A  breviary. 

BREVIATURB.  A  note  of  abbreviation.  See 
the  Nomendator,  p.  9. 

BREW.  A  kind  of  bird,  mentioned  in  the 
Archseologia,  xiii.  341. 

BREWARD.    A  blade  of  com.    North. 

BREWER'S-HORSE.  A  drunkard  was  some- 
times said  to  be  "  one  whom  the  brewer^t 
horse  hath  bit."  See  Mr.  Cunningham's  notes 
to  Rich's  Honcstie  of  this  Age,  p.  72.  Falstaff 
compares  himself  to  a  brewer's  horse,  1  Henry 
IV.  iii.  3,  in  a  contemptuous  manner. 

BREWET.  Pottage;  broth.  {A.-S.)  Brouwys, 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  3077.  This  probably 
diflfered  ftom  the  North  country  brewist  which 
is  made  of  slices  of  bread,  with  fat  broth 
poured  over  them.  •*  Adtpatum  eat  guodlibet 
edulum  adipe  mpinguatum^  browesse,"  Reliq. 
Antiq.L7.  Cf.  WithaU'Dictionarie,ed.  1608, 
p.  152,  brews. 

Take  deere  water  for  itrong  wine,  btowne  bread 
for  fine  manchet,  beefe  and  hrewia  for  quaUes  and 
partridge.  UfW»  Euphuet. 

BREWLEDE.    The  leaden  cooling  vessel  used 

by  brewers. 
BREWSTER.    A  brewer.    North, 
BREYDE.  (1)  A  board.    (^.-5.) 

(2)  Force ;  violence. 

A  sqnyer  brake  a  bogh  with  grete  6r«ytf«, 
Hyt  bledd  on  hym  bothe  honde  and  fue. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  46. 

(3)  To  frighten ;  to  startle. 
BREYT.    Broth. 

BRE3E.    To  frighten.  {A.-S,) 

BRE5ET.  Breath.  In  MS.  Med.  Coll.  Eman. 
£  S,  a  kind  of  agua-vitte  is  said  to  **  amend 
stynkyng  6r«s«l,  5if  a  man  drynk  it." 

BRIAN.  To  k^  fire  at  the  mouth  of  an  oven. 
North. 


BRIBAGE.  Bribery.  See  Harriaon's  Descr^on 
of  England,  p.  149. 

BRIBE.  To  rob;  to  steal.  (A,.N.)  "Have 
stolen  and  bribed  dgnetts;'^  Rot.  Pari,  as 
quoted  by  Tyrwhitt,  v.  33.  Palsmve  has, 
"  I  bribe,  I  pull,  I  pyU,"  f.  174.  "Divide me 
like  a  bribed  buckt  each  a  haunch,"  says 
Falstaff,  Merry  Wives,  v.  5,  which  modem 
editors  most  unaccountably  alter.  Was  the 
allusion  unnatural  for  a  man  who  had  so  re- 
cently killed  deer,  and  broken  open  a  lodge  ? 

BRIBOUR.  A  robber.  Also,  a  bt^gar.  {A.-N,) 
See  Cov.  Myst.  p.  183 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  50, 
translated  by  manticuhts. 

BRICCO.    Brittle.    Cheeh. 

BRICHE.    Happy. 

BRICK.  (1)  To  break  by  pulling  badt.  Hence 
in  Kent,  to  brieken  and  to  drt^/enup  thehead 
is  to  hold  it  tip  and  backward.  Keimett. 

(2)  A  kind  of  loaf.  Far.  dial. 

(3)  A  rent  or  flaw.  DeffOH. 
BRICKEN.  Made  of  brick.   South, 
BRICKETTES.    The  pieces  of  armOW  which 

covered  the  loins,  and  joined  the  tassets, 

BRICK.KEEL.  Abrick-kihi.  South,  Floriehls 
the  term  in  v.  MattomAra, 

BRICKLE.  Brittle.  North.  See  Topsell's  Poore- 
footed  Beasts,  p.  321 ;  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  pp.  21,  213,221 ;  Romeus  and 
Juliet,  p.  56. 

BRICKNOGGIN.  An  old  strong  mode  of  build- 
ing with  frequent  wooden  right.'Ups,  or  studds, 
filled  in  between  with  bricks.  Half-timbered 
houses  are  called  brick-pane  buildings. 

BRICKSTONE.  A  brick.  North,  AlsocaHed^ 
brick-tile. 

BRICK-WALLS.  To  swallow  one's  meat  wfth^ 
out  chewing,  n  sometimes  called  making 
brick-walls. 

BRICOLE.  (1)  The  rebound  of  a  ball  after  a 
side  stroke  at  tennis.  In  English  often  called 
a  bHckAtaU,  as  in  Hollyband  and  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Bricole  /  brickoU,  Florio,  in  v.  Briccola, 

(2)  An  ancient  military  engine,  used  for  batter- 
ing down  walls.  (A.-N.)  See  Du  Bartas, 
p.  491. 

BRID.  A  bird-  (A.-S.)  See  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  31;  Hartshorne's  Met  Tales,  p.  53; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  10926.  The  herb  bfad's- 
tongue  is  called  briddettonge  in  MS.  Sloane  5, 
f.6. 
I  am  as  Joly  as  brid  on  bough.     M8.  Chetham,  9680. 

BRIDALE.   SteBredale. 

BRIDDIS.   Brood;  fiimily.  (A,-S.) 

Anooneheordeynide  a  vcner  afore  hir  hole,  aode 
put  therin  ereri  daye  milke,  that  the  acrpent  withe 
hla  briddU  myght  Ucke  hit  oute. 

GMfa  Rotmtnohtm,  p.  196. 

BRIDE.  (1)  A  bridle.  (A,-N.) 

(2)  Florio,  in  v.  Cinciichidre,  haa,  "  to  mince  or 
bride  it  at  the  taUe  or  in  speech  as  some  af- 
fected women  use."  lilly,  in  his  Mother 
Bombie,  applies  the  term  to  the  behaviour  of 
newly-manied  people. 

BRIDE-DOOR.    To  run  for  the  bi^^^ioor,  is  to 
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gtart  for  afaToor  chreB  by  A  bride  to  be  nm  for 
by  the  yoath  of  t£e  neii^boiurliood,  who  wait 
at  the  chtirch-4oor  ontil  the  marriage  is  orer, 
and  then  nm  to  tiie  bride^  door.  The  prise  a 
ribasd,  wfaidi  is  worn  for  the  day  in  the  hat  of 
the  winner.  North, 
BRIDE-LACES.  A  kind  of  broad  riband  or 
small  streamer,  often  worn  at  weddings,  al- 
luded to  in  the  Gamester,  uL  3,  and  by 


BRIDEWELL.    A   wdl-known   prison,    and 

henee  generally  applied,  as  in  the  OptickOlasse 

of  Humors,  1639,  p.  21. 
BRIDGE-PIN.    Part  of  a  gun,  mentioned  in 

Blome's  Gent  Rec.  ii.  124. 
BRIDGES.  A  Und  of  thread. 
BRIDLE.   An  ancient  instmment  for  punishing 

a  scold;  one  of  them  sUll  exists  at  Oong^eton. 

See  Eneland  and  Wales,  p.  619.     '*  To  bite 

on  the  bridle,"  to  suffer  great  hardships. 
BRIDLEGGED.  Weak  in  the  legs.  Cft«dk. 
BRIDLE-ROAD.    A  road  for  a  horse  only.  Also 

called  a  bridle-sty  and  a  bridle-way. 
BRIDLING.  A  bitch  maris  appetens. 
BRIDUNGwCAST.     A  parting  turn  or  cast. 

SeeSkelton,iL117. 
BRIDRIS.   l^eedera. 
BRIDWORT.  Meadow-sweet. 
BRIEF.  (1)  A  petition;  any  short  paper,  or 

speech ;  a  letter.  See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  127 ; 

Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  1 18.    Hence  an  abstract, 

an  account.    The  word  is  still  retained  by 

lawyers. 

(2)  Rtfe ;  common ;  nrevaleat.  Shak,  Still  used 
in  the  prorinces,  but  chiefly  applied  to  epide- 
mic disorders. 

(3)  A  horse-fiy.  Elyot,  in  t.  Oettrum^  says, 
"  it  scmeth  to  bee  the  fly  called  a  brirfe  or 
hone  flie,by  reason  that  it  doeth  so  vexe  cat- 
tell  in  sommer  tyme." 

(4)  A  brcTC  in  music 

BRIG.  An  utensil  used  in  brewing  and  in 
dairies  to  set  the  strainer  upon.  North.  A 
kindof  iroo»  set  orer  a  fire,  is  so  called. 
BRIGANT.  Arobberor^underer. 
BRIGANTAYLE.  Brigandine,  an  extremely 
pUsUe  kind  of  armour,  consisting  of  small 
plates  of  iron  sewn  upon  qnOted  hnen  or 
leather.  See  Holinshed,  Hist  Irdand,  p.  16 ; 
Test  Vetnst  p.  189. 

or  snDit  or  of  dHfwUMqflf, 

8U)od  ■othyogo  ChuiM  upon  bstsyle. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  Jntif,  134,  f. ». 

BRIGE.    Contention.  (^f.-iVl) 
BRIGGB.  Abridge.  North. 
BRIGGEN.    To    abridge.    Briggid^  abridged, 
Langtoft,  p.  247. 

Byrertn  iMO  hit  hdthe  and  hit  welCtit, 
And  his  dayes  briggeu,  and  Khorte  bis  lyf. 

OeefaM,  MS,  Soe,  ^tiq.  134,  f.  fSl. 

BRIGHT.    Celandine. 

BRIGHTSOMB.    Bright.   See  Holinshed,  Hist. 

En^tod,  p.  99 ;  StanUrarsf  s  Descr.  of  Ireland, 

p.  28. 
BRIOIRDLB.    SeeBr««*. 
BRIK.    Narrow ;  straight,    Colet. 


BRIKB.    Breach; ruin.    (J.»$,) 

BRIM.  (1)  Sea;  flood;  river.    Set-sand  is  still 

called  brim-sand  in  Dorset. 
(2)  The  same  as  bremet  q.  y. 

(3)-  -  - 


I  to  he  the 


Thefordiead.  North.  Thisi 

right  meaning  in  Octorian,  93 . 
(4)  To  bring.    Eaat. 
BRIMME.    Public;  known. 
BRIMMER.  A  hat   North. 
BRIMMLE.  A  bramble.    WeH.  Huk>et,1552, 

has  hrywiik.    Brymmeylle,   bnsnmyn,  Pr. 

BRIMS.  A  gadfly.  K«M.  See  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  who  gives  the  phrase,  <«  You 
have  a  6rim»  in  your  tall,''  L  e.  are  always 
running  about  BrimHy  occurs  in  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Oettrtf  Topsell's  History  of  Serpents, 
p.  247 ;  and  Skinner  refers  to  Higins  for  it. 

BRIMSTONE.    Rampant  South. 

BRINCH.  To  drink  in  answer  to  a  pledge. 
Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  vii. 
Bryneher,  Gasooyne's  Delicate  Diet,  1576. 
Nares  is  at  fault  with  respect  to  this  word, 
which  is  sometimes  spelt  brmdiee. 

BRINDED.   Fierce.  Dmnm, 

BRINDLED.    Streaked ;  variously  coloured. 

BRINGEN.  To  bring,  (j,^,^  **  To  bring  one 
going,"  to  bring  one  on  one's  way,  to  accom- 
pany a  person  part  of  ajoumey. 

BRINL  A  cuirass.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1249, 
1869,  6149;  Kyng  Horn,  1230;  Kyng  of 
Tars,  949;  Horn  Childe,  p.  284;  Gyof  War- 
wike,  p.  140;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  171 ; 
Arthour  and  Bierlin,  p.  287 ;  Sir  Tristrera,  pp. 
147, 30L 

Bttsktdo  ia  6f«tti«t  bryghtt  to  bdiald*. 

Mortt  Arthurt,  MS.  Uneolm,  1 80. 

BRINKLE.     A  dog  **  with  one  patch  of  black 
brown  hinik  on  the  left  eye  and  left  ear" 
is  mentioned  in  the  Times,  April  24, 1845. 
BRINK-WARE.    Small  faggots  to  repair  the 

banks  of  rivers.    Eatt, 
BRIljIT.    Burnt.    (^..&) 

The  trees  hit  bnst,  the  erthe  Mnt, 
At  GessoQ  londe  there  hit  stint. 
Curwr  Mundi,  MS,  CM,  Trin,  Genfofr.  f.  38. 
BRISE.  (1)  To  bruise ;  to  break. 
r2)  A  bristle.    North. 
(3)  Fallow  ground.    EoH, 
BRISK-ALE.    Ale  of  a  superior  quality.   See 

Toulmin's  Hist,  of  Taunton,  p.  25. 
BRISKEN.    TobeUvely. 
BRISLE-DICE.    A  kind  of  fslse  dice. 
BRISS.  Dust ;  rubbish.  Devon.   Briss-and-but- 

tons,  sheep's  droppings. 
BRISSE.   To  bruise. 
BRISSLE.    To  scorch;  to  dry.    North. 
BRISSOUR.  A  sore  place;  a  chap.  (Dan.)  The 
term  occurs  in  MS.  Med.  line.  f.  299.    Com- 
pare MS.  Med.  ColL  Eman.  foL  19,  '<  also  it  is 
ffood  emplastres  for  wowndis  that  ben  randyd, 
for  to  sese  ache,  and  do  awey  britowrU.** 
BRISTEZ.    Bursts. 

Of  myne  herd  herte  then  es  fret  wondlre, 
Thet  It  for  sorowe  briitn  ooghte  In  sundyre. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  1. 17.  f.  190 
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BRIST-HIGH.    Yiolent    York$k. 

BRISTLB-TAIL.    kpMj.   North, 

BRIT.    To  indent;  to  bruiae.    Weit.    Itisabo 

another  fonn  of  hrute. 
BRITAINXROWN.    A  gold  coin,  worth  about 

fire  shillingt.    See  Sndling*!  Coini,  p.  24. 
BRITH.    Wrath ;  contention. 
BRITONNER.    A  swaggerer.    Skhmer. 
BRITTENE.    To  cut  np ;  to  canre ;  to  break,  or 

diride  into  fragments.    (^.-5.)    Used  in  the 

North,  acoordmg  to  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  33. 

See  Langtoft,  p.  244;  Robson's  Romances, 

p.  64  ;  must  of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  67. 

Wtnei  tbow  to  Mttmu  hym  with  thy  brande  rychSi 
lfmrt0  Arlhmv,  M8.  Uncotn,  f.  6S. 

BRITTLING.    The  slow-worm. 

BRIZE.    A  gadfly. 

BRO.    Brow ;  brink. 

BROACH.  (1)  A  spit.  Also  a  rerb,  to  spit  or 
transfix,  as  m  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  65.  Ken- 
nett  says,  '*  in  Yorkshire  they  call  a  soewer  or 
any  sharp  pointed  stick  a  broeke^  as  also  the 
spindle  stick  whereon  the  thread  or  yam  is 
wound."  The  term  is  applied  to  a  larding-pin 
in  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  43.  Broche- 
tumers,  lads  who  turned  the  spit,  ib.  p.  97. 
CI  Tundale,  p.  13. 

(2)  A  steeple.  North,  The  term  is  now  nearly 
obsolete.  A  pyramidical  spire  is  still  called  a 
broach-steeple,  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  the 
Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 

(3)  A  taper ;  a  torch.  See  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  362 ;  Anturs  of  Arth.  xxxt.  9. 

(4)  An  irregular  growing  of  a  tooth.  Topsell's 
Foure-footed  Beasts,  pp.  159,  331.  Phillips 
has  brochity,  a  crookedness,  especially  of  the 
teeth. 

(5)  A  kind  of  buckle  or  clasp ;  a  breast-pin ;  a 
sort  of  jewel  or  ornament ;  an  ornamental  pin 
or  loop.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  6842 ;  Richard 
Goer  de  Lion,  2067.  The  term  is  also  used 
metaphorically  for  ornament, 

OSi)  To  deflower.    Miege, 

(7)  According  to  Polwhele,  a  sharply  pointed 
stick  to  thrust  into  mows  of  com.  A  rod  of 
willow  or  hazle  used  by  thatchers  is  so  called. 
Var.dial 

(8)  A  spur.  Also  a  verb,  to  spur.  "Therstedes 
broehed  thd  fsst,"  Luigtoft,  p.  277. 

^9)  To  shape  stones  roughly.  North, 
(10)  A  flstdng-hook.  Pron^t,  Parv, 
BROAD.  A  large  flooded  fen.  Bait, 
BROAD-ARROW.   An  arrow  with  a  very  large 

head,  and  forked. 
BROAD-BAND.    Com  laid  out  in  the  sheaf  on 

the  band,  and  spread  out  to  dry  after  rain. 

North, 
BROAD-BEST.   The  best  suit  of  qipareL  £^. 
BROAD-CAST.  Com  sown  by  the  hand  and  not 

drilled.    South, 
BROAD-HEADS.    The  heads  of  broadorrows, 

used  for  shooting. 
BROAD-SET.    Short  and  thick.    The  term  is 

appUed  to  cloth  in  Stratt,  it  94. 
BROAK.    To  belch.    EoMt, 


BROAN.    Aftggo^    North. 

BROB.    To  pridL  with  a  bodkin.    North. 

BROBILLANDB.    Weltering. 

Maoy  a  telde  numn*  lay*  than  twykada, 
BnMUmmiM  In  hk bloda.  MS.  UmmHn  A,  t.  n,t.  110. 

BROC.    A  rupture. 

BROCAGE.  A  treaty  by  a  broker  or  agent. 
(J.'N.)  See  Piers  Ploaglmian,  pp.  33, 289 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  239. 

BROCALE.    Broken  victuals.    Pr.  Paro. 

BROCHB.    Set  Broach. 

BROCHET.  A  brocket,  q.  y.  See  Hawkins' 
En^  Dram.  iiL  238. 

BROCHT.    Brought. 

BROCK.  (1)  A  badger.  It  is  the  transUtion  of 
coitor  in  MS.  ColL  Jes.  Oxon.  28,  so  that  it 
was  probably  abo  applied  to  a  beaver.  **  Tasug, 
a  brokke,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  7.  Cf.  Biirror  for 
Magistrates,  p.  119;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  79,  83; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  98 ;  DiaL  CnaX,  MoraL 
p.  260 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  119.  It  is  also 
a  term  cf  contempt,  as  in  Peele's  Jests,  p.  22. 

(2)  A  cabbage.    North, 

(3)  A  piece  or  fragment     JFe§t. 

(4)  A  cow  or  husbandry  horse.  North,  Brock- 
ing  mongrel,  a  vicious  jade. 

(5)  The  insect  that  produces  the  froth  called 
cuckoo-spittie.     Var.  dial 

(6)  A  brodcet,  q.  y.  Florio  has,  «  CerMtto,  a 
brocke  or  a  staggard.'' 

BROCKE.    To  brook ;  to  eijoy. 

BROCKET.    According  to  Twid,  Bdiq.  Antiq. 

L  151,  and  Harrison,  Description  of  England, 

p.  226,  a  stag  in  its  second  year,  but  Blome, 

iL  75,  says  the  name  is  given  to  a  stag  in  its 

third  year,  which  agrees  with  the  Maystre  of 

the  Game,  MS.  BodL  546. 
BROCKLE.    Brittle.    North,    It  is  found  in 

Huloet,  1552,  and  is  also  applied  to  cattle  apt 

to  break  through  a  field. 
BROCOUR.    AseUerorfaroker.    (J.'N.) 
With  aTarica  utuT4  I  •75a, 
With  bit  broeomrU  that  laoiia  aboiite. 

Oawtr,  MA  9oe,  JmUq.  134,  f.  164. 
BRODDLfi.    To  make  holes.    North, 
BRODE.    To  prick.    North.    Florio  mentioDS 

a  kind  of  nail  so  called,  ed.  1611,  p.  68,  which 

may  be  the  same  with  hrodyko  in  Ashmole'a 

Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  132. 
BRODEKINS.    Buskins  or  half.boots,  similar 

to  what  were  afterwards  called  startups,  and 

generally  worn  by  rustics.  {Fr.) 
BRODEL.  A  brothel  Harrison's  Deacr.  of  Eng. 

land,  p.  216.    Also  a  term  of  abuse. 
BRODELYCHE.    Strong;  furious. 
BRODID.    Spread. 
BRODS.    Money.    Lbie. 
BROERH.    Tractable.    {A.^) 
BROG.  (1)  A  swampy  or  bushy  place.  North. 
f  2)  To  crop.     Yorkih, 

(3)  To  brog;  a  method  ofcatching  eels  with  ^rofs 
or  smaD  sticks,  which  is  called  bragging.  North. 

(4)  A  trick.    Boat. 

BROGGER.  A  badger  who  deals  in  com.  Set 
Holinsbed,  iiL  1588. 
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BROGUES.  (1)  Cocne  shoes.  Skak,    Accords 
ing  to  Kennetty  "  a  sort  of  shoe  made  of  the 
rough  hide  of  any  beast,  commonly  used  by 
the  wilder  Irish."    See  Holinshed,  Chron. 
Ireland,  p.  160. 
(2)  Breeches.    S^fol^. 
BROIDED.    Braided; woven.    (^.-iV.) 
BROIDEN.    Interwoven  ? 

Loud  of  lif*  of  TOO  and  rest. 
With  Mis  and  bote  broiden  bnt. 

Cnnor  UumM,  MS,  CM,  THm.  Cantmh.  t  7. 

BROK.  The  name  of  an  inferior  horse,  men- 
tioned by  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  7125,  and  said  by 
Brand  to  be  still  in  use,  i  293.  Kennett  says, 
**  hence  the  name  of  brockman  in  Kent,  i  e. 
horseman."  See  Brock  (4).  *<  Brok^  an  old 
sword,"  Ash. 

BKOKALT.    Broken  victuals. 

BROKDOL.    Brittle.    Pmmpt  Pan, 

BROKE.  {\)  To  deal  or  transact  a  business, 
particularly  of  an  amorous  nature ;  to  act  as  a 
procurer.    Nttret, 

(2)  A  breadL  Beam,  Hence  a  misdeed,  or 
crime. 

(3)  A  brook.    {A,>S,) 

US  To  keep  safe.    Skinner, 

\h\  A  rupture.    Kent, 

(6)  Sheep  are  said  to  broke  when  lying  under  a 

broken  bank.    North, 
BROKE.BAKKTDE.   Crookbacked.  Pr.Parv. 
BROKELEAK.    The  water-dock. 
BROKELETTES.    Ftragments. 
BROKELL.    RubbUh.  Huhet.  Brokle,  brittle, 

Elyot,  in  y.  Jloe. 
BROKEN.    A  brook.    Skmner. 
BROKEN-BEER.     Remnants  of  beer,  as  we 

now  say  broken  victuals.    Any  single  odd 

money,  according  to  Kennett,  is  called  broken 

money. 
BROKER.    A  pander  or  go-between. 
BROKET.  (1)  A  lark.    Norikumk,    See  Pen- 

nant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  1790,  i.  48. 

(2)  A  brook.  <'  A  kroket  to  the  sea"  is  men. 
tioned  in  Lelandi  Itin.  iiL  18,  24, 132. 

(3)  A  torch  or  taper. 
BROKKING.    Throbbing;  quivering. 
BROKLEMBE.     The  herb  orpin.     It  is  the 

translation  of  fabaria  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  t  5. 
Spelt  brokiemp  in  Arch.  nz.  405. 
BROL.    A  child  or  brat.    (J,'S.) 
BROLL.    Part;  piece.     Colee. 
BROM .    The  bit  of  a  bridle.    North. 
BROMIDGHAM.  A  corruption  of  Birmingham. 
A  Bromidgham  groat,  a  spurious  fourpenny- 
piece.    A  person  neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  but 
between  both,  vras  called  a  Bromidgham. 
BRONCHED.    Pierced. 
BRONDE.    (1)  A  swofd ;  a  dub. 

Or  thou  pa««  thorow  my  bond*. 
And  Mordolay  my  gode  brands, 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ft,  iL»,  1. 101. 
Ha  schuldt  hym  dryre  to  grounda 
With  that  bnnde  in  a  ly tylle  ttounda. 

Ibid.  f.  S46. 
(2)  A  torch.    (J,^N,) 
BROND-IRON.    A  sword.    S^teneer, 


BRONDIT.     Branded;    burnt     Huloet    has 

brondon  in  the  same  sense. 
BRONE.    Brown. 
BRONG.    Brought    North. 
BRONNTN.    Bum,  destroy,  pL 
BRONSTROP.    A  prostitute. 
BROO.    (1)  Brother.    North. 
(2)  The  top  of  anything. 

Tak  a  knyfe,  and  Khere  It  tmal,  tha  rate  and  allt, 

and  Mthe  It  in  water;  take  the  broo  of  that,  and  late 

It  go  thorow  a  ck>wte.    MS.  Une,  M^d,  t.  993. 
BROOCH.    See  Broach. 
BROO-CHIP.    A  person  of  the  same  trade,  or 

likeness.    North. 
BROOD.    To  cherish. 
BROOD-HEN-STAR.     A  star  mentioned  by 

Florio,  in  v.  VergiHe. 
BROODLE.    To  cuddle.    North, 
BROODY.    Sullen;  iU-tempered.    Doreet. 
BROOK.    (1)  To  brook  up,  spoken  of  clouds 

when  they  draw  together,  and  threaten  rain. 

South.    Tusser  uses  the  word. 

(2)  A  boil  or  abscess.  Lme.  Given  by  Skin- 
ner, but  now  obsolete. 

(3)  To  keep  food  on  the  stomach;  to  digest 
Polaj^mve, 

BROOM-DASHER.  A  dealer  in  faggots,  brooms, 
&c    KetU, 

BROOM-FIELD.  To  sweep  broom-field,  to  in- 
herit the  whole  property;  to  get  possession  of 
the  whole  of  anything.    Ea$t. 

BROOM-GROVES.  A  passage  in  the  Tempest, 
iv.  1,  has  occasioned  some  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  a  mention  of  the  shadow  of  a  broom- 
grove.  It  appears  from  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  53, 
that  the  term  brome  was  also  applied  to  the 
tamarisk ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  to  be  the  tree  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare.  See  Gerard,  p.  1132;  Two 
Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  222.  That  one 
species  of  broom  would  afford  shade  is  appa- 
rent from  the  following  passage : 
In  a  bromfM  ther  war  hidde 
Thre  hundred  Sarrasina  wele  y-achrtdde. 

Gw  <if  Wanvike,  p,  fK, 

BROOMSTAFF.  The  handle  of  a  broom.  Henry 

VIILv.3. 
BROSE.    To  bruise. 

Ther  were  menne  hrayned  and  bro$0d  to  the  deCh. 

MS,  Ooit,  Caitg.  A.  U.  f.  117. 

BROSELET.    A  pipe,  so  called  from  a  place 

in  Shropshire  funons  for  their  manufacture. 
BROSEWORT.    Henbane.    It  U  translated  by 
eimphoniata  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  9.    Gerard 
has  it  in  his  supplement,  but  according  to  him 
it  is  the  coneoUda  minor. 
BROSIER.    A  bankrupt    Cheeh. 
BROSSHING.    Gathering  sticks  or  bushes. 
BROSTEN.    Burst    North. 

Stones  6rM«afi,  the  erth  ichoke. 
And  dcde  folk  ganne  awake. 

MS,  Jskmole  41.  1 184. 

BROTCHET.  A  thin  liquor  made  from  the  hist 

squeezings  of  a  honey-comb.    North. 
BROTEL.    Brittle ;  unsteady.    (J,'S.) 
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Grdiind  newly  broken  ap. 


North,    Often  a  plural 
A  *'  broth  of  a  boy/'  an 


BROT-GROUND, 

WettmoreUmd. 
BROTH.     Pottage. 

noon,  a  few  broth. 

excellent  fellow. 
BROTH-BELLY.    A  glutton.     North. 
BROTHE.    (1)  Enraged.    Broth^fuUe,  angry, 

violent,  Langtoft,  p.  55. 
g)  Abroad.    North, 
BROTHEL.     A  wretch;  a  worthless  person. 

(A,-S,)    See  Bretheling,  The  term  was  often 

applied  to  a  harlot,  especially  by  later  writers. 

Elyot  translates  meretrix,   **  an  harlot,   a 

brothel"  and  the  word  also  occurs  in  Skelton 

and  Piers  Ploughman. 
BROTHERED.    Embroidered. 
BROTHERHED.    Brotherly  affection.   (^.-5.) 
BROTHER.IN.LAW.    A  half.brother.    Eaat, 
BROTHER-LAW.    A  brother-in-law.     West. 
BROTHERWORT.    PennyroyaL 
BROTHLY.    Angrily;  violently.     See  Bro/Ae, 

and  Sir  Perceval,  2123. 
4i>d  Uun  the  Bretons  6rMMr  enbnmes  tfaeire  lelMldet. 
jr«rle  Arihyrt,  MA  Lkuokt,  f.  71. 

BROTHY.    Hard;  stiff.    (A.-S,) 

BROTTS.    Fragments ;  droppings.    North, 

BROUD.    A  forehead.     Weft, 

BROUDER.    Embroidery. 

BROUGH.    A  kind  of  halo.    North, 

BROUGH-WHAM.  Aocordmg  to  Kennett,  a 
dish  made  of  cheese,  eggs,  dap-bread,  and 
butter,  boiled  together.  Lane,  Brockelt 
writes  it  BrougMon^  and  says  it  Is  an  old 
Northumbrian  dish,  composed  of  two  oakes, 
with  thin  slices  of  cheese  in  the  middle. 

BROUKB.    To  use ;  to  eqjoy.    {A,'S,) 
Take  hir  ben;  and  6roMiice  hlr  wd, 
Of  thin  wol  I  never  a  del. 

Cwrmn'  Mumdi,  M8.  CbU,  Tri$^  Camlab,  t  IS. 

BROUS.    Brows ;  foreheads. 

Come  fendet  fele  with  lothd  j  hrou$. 
And  f ylden  ful  alle  the  hous. 

M8,  Hart,  1701,  f.  59. 

BROUSE.    Brushwood.    Witt, 

BROUSTE.    Nourished. 

BROUT.    A  moment  of  time. 

BROUTH.    Brought. 

BROW.  (1)  Brittle.     WUtt. 

(2)  Saucy :  pert     North, 

BROWDED.    Embroidered.    {A,^N.) 
Hath  on  her  tapltes  sondr^  hewet  lene 
Of  ft«Mh  flooree  that  ao  welie  hrowdgd  benew 

MIS,  CaiUtib,  FT.  1.6,  f.  11. 

BROWDEN.    Anxious  fbr ;  attached  to.    Also, 

vain,  conceited.    North, 
BROWDENE.    Broad ;  extended.    (J,^S,) 
BROWEN.    Brewed. 
BROWING.    Soup ;  pottage. 
BROWN-BILL.    The  lnll»  aa  andent  Weapon  of 

the  English  soldiery. 
BROWN-CLOCK.    The  eockcfaafSer.    North, 
BROWN-CROPS.    Pulse.    Ohuc, 
BROWN-DAY.    A  gloomy  day.    Wilts, 
BEOWN.DEEP.    Lost  in  reflection.    Kent, 
BROWN-GEORGB.    A  coarse  kind  of  bread; 

also,  a  large  earthen  pitcher. 


BROWNISTS.  A  sect  founded  by  Robert  Brown 
of  Rutlandshire,  temp.  Elizabeth,  and  violently 
opposed  to  the  Church  of  England.  They  are 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  and  most  writers  of 
his  time. 

BROWN-LEEMERS.  Ripe  brown  nuts.  Called 
also  brownehmlkre.  The  term  is  figuratively 
applied  to  generous  persons.    North, 

BROWSAGE.    Browsing. 

BROW-SQUARE.  A  triangular  piece  of  linen, 
usually  bound  about  the  head  of  an  infant  just 
born.     Wett, 

BROWYLLINQE.  Broiling.  See  a  curious 
drawing  of  Indians  hrowylUnge  their  fish  in 
MS.  Sloane  1622,  f.  83.  Broyllif,  broUed, 
Maundevile,  p.  107. 

BROYLERY.    A  tumult 

BRUCE.    Pottage. 

BRUCHE.  A  brook.  ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  272, 277. 
Also,  a  broach,  as  in  the  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

BRUCK.    Afield-cricket     North, 

BRUCKELED.  Wet  and  dirty ;  begrimed.  EomI, 
Herrick  has  the  word,  L 126.  Kennett,  p.  137, 
says  *'  to  brookle  or  brukle  in  the  North  is  to 
make  wet  and  dirty." 

BRUDLE.  To  suffer  a  child  to  He  tm  he  is  fully 
awake.    Dewm, 

BRUE.    To  embrue. 

BEUET.  A  kind  of  thick  pottage.  SeeTowne- 
ley  Myst  p.  43 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  446 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  30. 

BRUFF.  m  Hearty;  jolly;  healthy;  proud; 
elated.  Also,  rough  in  manners.  Also,  to  go 
to  6rtf^,  the  same  as  brim,  applied  to  a  sow. 
Var,  dial, 

(2)  Brittle.    Dorset, 

BRUGG.    Abridge.    {A.-S,) 

BRUIT.  A  rumour  or  report  See  Heywood's 
Iron  Age,  sig.  C.  ill. ;  Elyot,  in  t.  Ascribo, 

BRUITIST.  A  brute.  See  Heywood's  Royall 
King  and  LoyaU  Subject,  1637,  sig.  F.  ilL 

BRULLIMENT.    A  broiL    North. 

BRUMBLE-GELDER.    A  fjEUmer.    Eoit. 

BRUMMELL.    A  bramble.    Hants, 

BRUMMOCK.    A  kind  of  knife.    Salop, 

BRUMP.  To  lop  trees  in  the  night  suxrep- 
titioosly.    East, 

BRUMSTONY.    Brimstone. 

BRUN.    To  burn.    North, 

BRUNE.    Brown.    (^-&) 

BRUNGEON.    A  brat ;  a  poor  ohOd.   Keni. 

BRUNSWICK.    Akmdofdance. 

BRUNSWYNE.  A  seal.  Pr,  Parv,  It  is  trans- 
lated by /oca,  suillus,  and  de^hinus,  Ducange/* 
in  y,  Foca,  says  it  is  the  boca,  a  fish  for  whkh 
Elyot  could  not  find  a  name  in  English,  in  v. 
Bocas, 

BRUNT.    Sharp  to  the  taste.    North. 

BRUNTE.   To  make  a  start;  to  lea^ 

BRURE.    Brushwood.     West, 

BRUSELL.    To  brave,  or  break. 

BRUSH.  (1)  StubUe.    St^f, 

(2^  To  splash  hedges.     Yorksh. 

hS  A  nosegay.    Devon, 

(4)  The  tail  of  a  fox. 
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(5)  To  jump  quickly.     Var,  dial, 
BRUSHALY.    A  bush  or  branch  of  a  tree. 
BRUSLERY.    A  tumult. 
BRUSS.  (1)  Proud ;  upsUrt    Sunex. 
(2)  The  dry  spine  of  fiirze  broken  off.    Devon, 
BRUSSCHET.    A  bush,  or  thicket. 
And  in  tbat  ilke  bnu*eht.bj 
Five  thotuant  of  olhre  and  more. 

M&  Jshmole  33,  f.  10. 
BRUST.  (1)  A  bristle.    Ellis,  iL  311.     Hence 
rough,  or  covered  with  bristles,  as  in  Wright's 
PoL  Songs,  p.  151. 
(2)  To  burst.    North, 

BRUSTING-SATURDAY.  The  Saturday  before 
ShroTC-Tuesday,  on  which  day  there  is  eaten 
frying-pan  pudding,  made  of  the  same  material 
as  a  pancake,  but  stirred  up  and  thick,  and 
breaking  into  crumbly  pieces.  Line, 
BRUSTLE.  To  crackle,  to  make  a  noise  like 
straw  or  small  wood  in  burning;  to  rustle. 
Also,  to  parch.    Bast. 

And  March  that  all  doth  parch. 

And  IfnutMh  all  aboute. 
Doth  dry  the  waici  that  whiter  wetes. 
And  doet  doth  ill  the  routeu 

BRUSY.    Be  gone  I    Beds, 

BRUTE.   Rou^.  Drayton  has  this  word,  p.  21, 

and  it  occurs  in  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
BRUTEL.   BritUe.    MS.  BodL  294,  reads  6ri/«/ 
in  the  following  passage. 

The  worlde  b  pasMd  and  agonc. 
And  nowt  upon  his  olde  tone 
It  stant  of  brutel  erthe  and  atele. 
The  whiche  acordcn  never  a  dele 

Cower,  ed.  1532.  f.  6. 
BRUTS.    Old  clothes.    North, 
BRUTTE.    To  browse.    South, 
BRUTTLE.    Furious ;  wild.    Var.  dioL 
BRUYSE.    Brewis.    Hulott. 
BRUZZ.    To  blunt.    Yorksh, 
BRUZZLED.    Over-roasted.    North, 
BRWKB.    To  brook,  or  enjoy. 

No  gyfte  ne  grace,  aother  there  gase, 
Bot  brwite  aa  we  luife  broghte. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  tIS. 
BRY.    A  kind  of  tart 

BRYARY.    A  i^ace  where  briars  grow.  Jfuhei, 
BRYBRE..  Robbery. 
BRYCHE.    Low. 

Now  yt  Pen  bycome  6rr«M, 

That  er  was  hothe  ttoute  and  rydie. 

MS.  Hart,  mi,  t,  SO. 
BRYDE.    Bowed ;  broke. 
BRYGAUNTYS.    Robbers. 
BRYGOUS.    Quarrelsome ;  contentious. 
BRYLLYNE.    See  BMe, 
BRYMEUS.    An  ancient  dish,  described  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  96.    It  is  spelt  brytuux  in 
MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  23. 
BRYMLENT.    A  kind  of  tart. 
BRYMLYCHE.    Rerce. 
BRYN.    Brains,  way,  path,  passage,  journey. 

Heame. 
BRYNE.    Brows  or  bnstles . 
BRYNKE.    To  bring. 
BRYNNYS.    Bourns;  streams. 


BRYON.    Wadnepte. 
BRYSTE.    Need;  want. 

Lord,  when  laghe  we  the  have  hunger  or  thryttc. 

Or  of  herber  have  grette  Iryte. 

MS.  CoU.  sum.  zvUl.  6. 

BRYSWORT.    The  less  daisy. 
BRYTTYNE.      See  Brittene.    Bryttle,  to  cut 
up  venison,  still  used  in  the  North. 
To  bryttle  the  bare  thay  went  fulle  tlte ; 
Thar  wolde  no  knyvet  In  hym  bytte. 
So  hard  of  hyde  waa  he. 

MS,  lAmeelH  A.  L  17.  f.  141. 
BRYVE.    Brief. 
BU.  (1)  An  ox.    (J,'N.) 
(2)  To  bend.    North. 

BUB.  Liquor.  Var.  dial  Hence  bmbher,  a 
great  dxinker  or  bibber,  as  in  Middlcton's 
Works,  iv.  121. 
BUBALLE.  An  ox.  See  Liber  Niger  Domus 
Regis  Edw.  IV.  p.  17.  '*  Bt^ahu^  a  wod  or 
9ihubyi:*  MS.  Hari.  1738,  f.  10. 
BUBBLE.  (1)  A  simple  feUow. 

(2)  To  cheat.    Var.  dial 

(3)  To  dabble  in  the  water. 
BUBBLE-AND-SQUEAK.    A  dish  composed 

of  fried  beef  and  cabbage. 

BUBBLE-HOLE.  A  child's  game.  There  is 
also  a  game  called  Bubble  the  Justice,  which, 
according  to  some,  is  the  same  with  nine-holes. 

BUBBLY.  JOCK.    A  turkey-code    North. 

BUB-STICHALL.    ^ioe  StiehalL 

BUBUKLE.    A  botdi  or  unposthume.  {Lot.) 

BUCHT.  A  milking  or  herding  place  for  sheep. 
Northwmb. 

BUCK.  (1)  To  wash.  Also,  a  ouantity  of  linen 
washed  at  once,  a  tub  foil  of  Unen  in  buck. 
Hence,  to  wash  a  buck,  to  wash  a  tub  of  that 
kind,  a  phrase  punned  upon  by  Shakespeare, 
and  has  been  misunderstood.  **  Buck-ashes, 
the  ashes  whereof  lye  hath  bin  made,"  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Change.  Buck-basket,  the  basket 
in  which  linen  is  carried.  Boucifattf  Unton 
Inyentories,  p.  28,  a  washing-tub.  Buiked, 
drenched,  applied  generally  by  Fftbiaii.  *'  B«- 
edto,  washt  in  a  buck,*'  Florio. 

(2)  A  gay  or  fashionable  person.  «  As  merry  as 
a  buck,"  BiUingsly's  Brachy-Martyrologia, 
1657,  p.  187. 

And  of  these  herded  bmdcp*  alio. 
With  hemself  they  modie  mysdo. 

if&lfaif.l701,f.tt: 

(3)  The  body  of  a  waggon.  Bast.  AIbo,  the 
iron  to  which  the  horses  are  tied. 

(4)  To  spring  with  agUity.    East, 

(5)  The  breast.    Sussex, 

(6)  To  swell  out.    Somerset. 

(7)  To  mi  a  basket.    Kemi. 

(8)  To  beat.     Yorksh. 

BUCK-BUCK.  A  child's  game,  periiapa  more 
generally  known  as,  "  buck,  budc,  how  many 
horns  do  I  hold  up  ?"  There  is  also  another 
game,  called  buck-in-the-pailc 

BUCKE.    Aborft. 

BUCKED.    Rancid;  turned  sour.     West, 

BUCKER.  (1)  A  bent  piece  of  wood,  espoeially 
that  on  which  A  ilattghtered  animal  is  sus^ 
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pended.  Hence  the  pbrase,  **  as  bent  as  a 
bucker.'*  The  tenn  is  alio  ^>plied  to  a  hone's 
hind  leg.    St^ffblk. 

(2)  A  flat  broad-headed  hammer,  used  in  mining. 

BUCKERDO.    Bocardo.    Brit  BibL  iv.  203. 

BUCKERELS.  **  A  kind  of  play  used  1^  boys 
in  Ix>ndon  streets  in  H.  8  time,  now  disused, 
and  I  think  forgot,"  Blount's  Glossographia, 
p.  95.  HaU  mentions  this  game,  Henry  YIIL 
f.  61. 

BUCKET.    A  pulley.    North. 

BUCKETS.  Square  pieces  of  boggy  earth, 
below  the  surfoce.     Yorkih, 

BUCKHEAD.    To  lop.     Vmr.dial 

BUCKHORN.    Dried  haddock. 

BUCKLE.  (1)  To  bend,  or  ]ield  to  pressure.  It 
occurs  in  this  sense  in  2  Henry  IV.  L  1,  and 
the  commentators  do  not  supply  another  ex- 
ample.  "  Ninepences  a  little  buckled,"  i.  e. 
bent,  Thoms*  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  54. 

!2)  To  qnarreL    Somerset, 
3)  To  marry.     For.  diaL    **  Good  siUy  SteUio, 

we  must  iuekle  shortly,"  Mother  Bombie. 
BUCKLE-HORNS.  Short  crooked  hmns,  turn- 

ing  horizontally  inward.     Yorkih. 
BUCKLE-MOUTHED.  Having  large  straggling 

teeth.    North. 
BUCKLER.  (1)  To  defend.    Shak, 
'2)  A  great  beam.     Lmc, 
"UCKSOME.    Blithe  ;joUy.    South. 
BUCKSTALL.    A  net  for  catching  deer.    See 

Hall,  Henry  VI.  f.  99. 
BUCKSTICK.    A  stick  used  in  the  game  of 

Spell  and  Ore. 
BUCKWASHER.    A  laundress. 
BUCK-WEEL.    A  bow-net  for  fish. 
BUD.  (1)  To  make,  or  compeL    North. 

(2)  A  calf  of  the  first  year. 

(3)  Behoved.    Rition. 
BuD-BIRD.    The  bullfinch.     Weet. 
BUDDLE.  (1)  The  com  marygold.    Ea$t.    It 

occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants,  MS.  Sloan*  5, 

t  6,  spelt  hudeL 
To  su£fbcate.    Somenet. 
To  cleanse  ore.    North.    A  vessel  made  for 

this  purpose,  like  a  shallow  tumbrel,  is  called 

a  huddle.  See  Ray's  English  Words,  ed.  1674, 

p.  116. 

BUDDLED.    Tipsy.    Detfon, 
BUDDT-BUD.    The  flower  of  the  burr,  or  bur- 

dock.    North. 
BUDE.    Endured.    North. 
BUDEL.    A  beadle. 
BUDGE.  (1)  Lambskm  with  the  wool  dressed 

outwards ;  often  worn  on  the  edges  of  capes, 

as  gowns  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  are  still  made. 

See  Fairholf  s  Pageants,  I  66 ;  Strutt,  it  102 ; 

Thynne's  Debate,  p.  32 ;  Pierce  Penniless,  p.  1 1. 
2)  Brisk ;  jocund.    South. 
*3)  Stiff;  dulL     Suitex. 
|4)  A  iMg  or  sack.    Keimett. 
bS  A  kind  of  water-cask.    South. 

6)  To  abridge,  or  lessen.    North, 

7)  A  thiet 

UDPICKER.    The  bullfinch.    Dewm. 


BUE.    Rdr.    (^.-AT.) 
BUEINGS.    Joints.    Dewm. 
BUEN.    To  be.    (^.-5.) 
BUER.    A  gnat.    North. 
BUESS.    A  stall,  or  sUtion.    North. 
BUP.    Beef.     Warner. 
BUFARIOUS.    Mendacious.    Juniut. 
BUFF.    (1)  To  rebound.     Warw. 
(2\  To  emit  a  dull  sound.     Warw. 
hS  To  stammer.    Herrford»h. 
(4)  The  bare  skin.     Var.  dioL 
hS  The  bough  of  a  tree.    North. 

(6)  A  tuft  or  hassodL.    KetU. 

(7)  To  beat  or  strike.  Spenser  uses  it  (or  bt^et, 

(8)  To  boast.  See  a  list  of  old  words  in  Bat- 
man uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

BUFFARD.  A  foolish  fellow.  (A.-N.)  See 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  32.  Bt{ffer  is  still 
in  use  in  the  same  sense. 

BUFFE.  A  buffalo.  See  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  55 ; 
HoUyband,  in  v.  B^fle;  Florio,  in  v.  Bi^g^alo  / 
Brit.  BibL  i.  478. 

BUFFET.    A  kmd  of  cupboard.    (Fr.) 

BUFFET-STOOL.  A  kind  of  small  stool,  va- 
riously described.  The  term  was  at  an  eariy 
period  applied  to  one  having  three  legs.  See 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  41.  '<  Go  fetche  us  a  light 
buffit/*  Towneley  Myst.  p.  199.  There  is  a 
saying  in  Sufifblk,  "  a  dead  ass  and  a  new 
buffet-stool  are  two  things  which  nobody  ever 
saw." 

BUFFIE.    A  vent-hole  in  a  cask. 

BUFFIN.  A  kind  of  coarse  doth.  See  Stmtt, 
iL  95 ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  29.  Certainly  not 
buff  leather,  as  Nares  conjectures. 

BUFFING-KNIFE.  A  knife  used  in  scr^iing 
leather.     Var.  dial, 

BUFF-JERKIN.  A  leathern  vraistcoat,  one 
made  of  buff.  Not  an  unusual  garment.  See 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  31 ;  Nares,  in  v. 

BUFFLE.  (1)  To  handle  dumsily;  to  speak 
thick  and  inarticulatdy.    Ea$t. 

(2)  A  buffido.  See  Harrison's  Descr^tion  of 
England,  pp.  3,  201. 

BUFFLE-HEADED.    Stupid.    Miege. 

BUFF-NE-BAFF.  Ndther  one  thing  nor  an- 
other;  nothing  at  alL  Naree.  Jamieson 
mentions  the  similar  pBrase,  h^fn&r  stye. 

BUFT.    The  joint  of  the  knee.    North. 

BUG.  (1)  A  bugbear;  a  goblin.  See  Bean- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  L  217;  Donee's  lUns- 
trations,  i.  328 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  xviii. 
519 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  85 ;  More 
Knaves  Yet,  1612. 

(2)  Proud;  concdted.  ^  Bug  as  a  lord."  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Skinner.  "  To 
take  bug,"  to  take  fright  or  offence. 

(3)  To  bend.    Kent. 

BUGABO.  A  bugbear;  a  ghost.  Wett.  Ac- 
cording to  Coles,  the  term  vras  formerly  ap- 
plied to  "  an  ugly  wide-mouthed  picture," 
carried  about  at  the  May  games. 

BUGAN.    ThedeviL     West. 

BUGASIN.    CaUco  buckram. 

BUGE.    To  bend.    {J.^S\ 
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itohe; 
He  chftuofeth  al  my  He, 
ADt  btigtth  me  to  grouiid*.    RMg,  Jntiq.  i.  18t. 

BUOGEN.  To  boy.  (A^S,)  See  Pien  Plough- 
man,  pp.  11»  70,  412 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  144 ; 
Wright's  Anec  Lit  pp.  9,  91. 

AA«r  that  God  waa  y-hon 
To  hmgg»  ua  to  lyne. 

M8,  ColL  Trim.  Onm.  ffj. 

BUGGER.    To  cheat  at  play. 

BUGLE.  A  bnfUo.  See  Kyng  Alitannder, 
5112 ;  Maimderile'i  TraTeli,  p.  269 ;  TopaeU's 
Beasts,  p.  54 ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  16. 
Hence  bugle-horn,  a  drinldng-yessel  made  of 
horn ;  also,  a  hunting  horn. 

BUGLE-ROD.    The  croaier  of  a  bishop. 

BUGS-WORDS.  Fierce,  high-sounding  words. 
According  to  Miege,  parolei  pleinei  dt  flerU* 
"  Cheral  de  trompette,  one  thats  not  afraid 
of  shadowes,  one  whom  no  big,  nor  bug$  wordM 
can  terriiie,"  Cotgraye.  See  abo  the  same 
dictionary,  in  t.  Faire;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
L  297,  viL  118;  Ford,  ii.  65. 

BUGT.    Rough. 

BXnLD.    BuUt.    LeUmd. 

BUILLEN.    ToboiL 

So  buUkm  up  tha  Ibole  Mwia. 

Ocwer,  M8,  Am.  Antiq.  lU,  f.  87. 

BUIST.    To  mark  sheep.    North. 

BUKE.    A  book. 

BUKENADE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  re- 
ceipts for  which  are  given  in  MS.  Sloane  1201, 
f.  22 ;  Forme  of  Cu^,  pp.  17, 107,  109.  Cf. 
Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  450. 

BULBS.    The  tonsils  of  the  throat.    Eut 

BULCH.  To  bilge  a  ship.  See  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  94. 

BULCHIN.  A  bull-calf.  The  term  is  often  one 
of  contempt,  as  ea^  is  still  used,  but  oc- 
casionally of  kindness.  Cf.  Hawkins'  EngL 
Dram.  iiL  170;  Langtoft,  p.  174;  Tusser, 
p.  81 ;  Middleton,  iiL  524.  Buleh,  Ford,  ii.  540. 
Buleht,  attacked  by  a  bullock's  horns. 

BULDER^TONE.  A  smooth  round  stone.  See 
Boiden.  **  He  gripen  sone  a  bulder  ston," 
HaTdok,  1790.  «<  Rudut,  a  buldyrstone,*'  MS. 
Bodl.  604, 1 10. 

BULE.    (1)  A  boa  or  swelling. 

(2)  The  handle  of  a  pan,  &c    North. 
BULGOOD.    Yeast.    Eut. 

BULK.  (1)  The  body.  Junius  says,  <'  from 
the  neck  to  the  middle."  Also,  the  breast 
See»  Florio,  in  v.  E^jrigditrio^  where  the  last 
meaning  is  clearly  implied.  Cf.  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  TiL  262;  Middleton,  ilL  177, 
V.  509. 

'2)  The  bottom  part  of  a  ship.  See  Tyrwhitt's 
Chaucer,  ir.  835 ;  Florio,  in  t.  Aheo. 

(3)  The  stall  of  a  shop.  See  CoDins'  Miscd- 
lanies,  1762,  p.  37;  King  and  a  Poore 
Mortheme  Man,  1640 ;  Florio,  in  t.  Baledne, 
Hence,  bulktr^  a  night  walker,  one  who  sleeps 
under  a  bench.  Skinner  gives  the  Lincolnshire 
woidtetfar,  abeam.  The  front  of  a  butcher's 
shop  where  the  meat  is  laid  is  still  called  a 
HJkmr  in  that  county. 


(4)  To  strike ;  to  beat  The  word  is  given  hj 
Fovby  in  the  sense  of,  to  throb. 

On  bar  teettaa  gon  thai  Imlk, 
And  uchooe  to  bar  In  to  tculk. 
Curmr  MwM,  MS.  CWI.  Trim.  Cantab,  f.  11& 

BULKE.    To  belch.    {A.~S.)   Also,  to  bow,  to 

bend.    Profigft.  Parv. 
BULL.  (1)  Strong.    Ketmett. 

(2)  When  cattle  throw  up  the  hedges,  they  are 
said  in  Yorkshire  to  buU  them  up. 

(3)  An  instrument  used  for  beating  clay ;  a  sand- 
stone for  scythes.    North. 

BULLACE.    A  small  black  and  tartish  plum, 
growing  wild  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
not  the  sloe.    It  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  common  plum  so  called.    The  provincial 
meaning  seems  to  be  intended  in  Cotton's 
Works,  1734,  p.  137 ;  and  Florio  has  MIdm 
in  the  sone  sense,  in  v.  BuOM. 
BULLATE.    To  bubble  or  boiL 
BULLBEAR.    A  bugbear.    Harvejf. 
BULL-BEGGAR.    A  hobgoblin ;  any  object  of 
terror.    See  Taylor's  Workes,  i.  147  ;  Dent's 
Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  109 ;  Nomenclator, 
p.  469;  Middleton,  ii.  20;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  vi.  80. 
BULLED.  (1)  SwoUen.    Joiuon. 
(2)  Said  of  a  cow  maris  oppetenM,    Bulling,  in 
Salop.  Antiq.  p.  341,  also  occurs  in  Topsell'a 
Beasts,  p.  73. 
BULLEN.    The  stalks  of  hemp  after  they  are 

pilled.    Var.  dial 
BULLER.  (1)  To  roar.    North. 
(2)  A  deceiver.    (A..N.) 

Ttaa  taftata  aa  of  fab  btOUn, 

That  makat  thaim  or  with  warka  werea, 

Hmmp9l»,  MS.  Bew§$,  p.  7* 
Tha  tazta  caaa  as  of  fall  bmlltrt, 
Bath  that  tham  makat  and  that  tham  wen. 

MS.  Coit.  Vetpat.  A.  Ui.  f.  161. 

BULLERAND.    Weltering. 

BULL-FACES.  Tufts  of  coarse  grass.  North. 
Called  also,  bull-fronts. 

BULL-FEIST.    Apuff-balL    EoMt. 

BULLFINCH.    A  stupid  fellow.    North. 

BULL-HEAD.    A  tadpole.    Cheth. 

BULL-HEADS.  The  curled  tufU  of  hair  on  the 
forehead  of  a  woman. 

BULLIES.    Round  pebbles.    South. 

BULLIMUNG.  A  mixture  of  oats,  peas,  and 
vetohes.  See  Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  38; 
Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  830. 

BULL-IN-THE-PARK.  A  chfld's  game,  per- 
haps  the  same  as  frog-in-the-middle. 

BULLIONS.  Hooks  used  lor  futening  the  dress ; 
buttons ;  stods  { embossed  ornaments  of  various 
kinds.  Elyot  translates  ^tdCd, '*  a  bullion  sette 
on  the  cover  of  a  booke,  or  other  thynge ;" 
and  a  similar  explanation  in  v.  Umbilicus. 
**  Bullyon  in  a  womans  girdle,  clou,"  Palsgrave. 
**  Bullions  and  ornaments  of  plato  engraven ; 
a  bullion  of  copper  set  on  bridles  or  poitrels 
for  an  ornament,"  Baret's  Alvearie,  1580. 
**  Bullions  for  purses,"  Book  of  Rates,  1675, 
p.  29.    Hence  the  term  came  to  be  used  for  a 
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Mir  of  hose  or  doablets  omimented  with 

Dullions. 
BULLOUS.    The  fish  miller's.thumb.    Derby. 
BULL-JUMPINGS.  A  kind  of  porridge.  North. 
BULL-KNOB.    Svne  as  buU^jmb,  q.  t. 
BULL-NECK.    "  To  tumble  a  btUl-nedc/'  to 

pkce  the  handi  under  the  thighs,  and  the  head 

on  the  ground  between  tha  feet,  and  tumble 

over.     YorkMh, 
BULLOCK.    TobuDy.    North. 
BULLOCKS.     Any  fatting  cattle.    Noff.     A 

bullock  is,  property  speaidng,  a  calf  in  the  se- 
cond year. 
BULLS.    The  stems  of  hedge-thorns.    Also, 

transverse  bars  of  wood  into  which  the  heads 

of  harrows  are  set. 
BULLS-AND-COWS.    The  flower  of  the  arum 

maculatum.     Far.  dial 
BULL-SEG.    A  gelded  bolL    Nartk. 
BULLS-EYES.    A  kind  of  coarse  sweetmeat 
BULL'S-FEATHER.    To  stick  a  bullVfeather 

in  one's  o^,  to  make  him  a  cuckold. 
And  this  same  hufflng  Irontlde 
Stuck  a  bua's-Jtathtr  in  hb  cap. 

Cotton'9  Wvrk9, 1734,  p.  834. 

BULL'S-FOREHEAD.  The  turfy  air-grass. 
Nwth. 

BULL'S-NECK.    A  grudge.    Dtmm. 

BULL'S-NOON.    Midnight.    EoMt. 

BULL'S-PINK.    Achaflinch.    Nwth, 

BULL-STANQ.  A  dragon-fly.  North.  Also, 
an  upright  stake  in  a  hedge. 

BULL-STONE.    A  kind  of  sandstone.  rorifA. 

BULL-TROUT.  A  large  species  of  trout,  peco- 
liar  to  Northumberland. 

BULL-WEEK.  The  week  before  Christmas,  in 
which  the  work-people  at  Sheffield  push  their 
strength  to  the  utmost,  allowing  themselves 
scarcely  any  rest,  and  earning  more  than  usual 
to  prepare  for  the  rest  and  enjoyment  of 
Christmas. 

BULL-WORKS.    Boisterous  behaviour.    Wtit. 

BULLY.  (1)  A  companion,  a  familiar  term  of 
address,  as  BuUy  Jtck,  BuUy  Bob,  &c.,  for- 
merly in  very  common  use,  and  not  quite  ob- 
solete in  the  provinces,  where  butty  is  perhaps 
BOW  more  generaUy  heard.  Bully-Bottom,  a 
term  applied  to  a  courtesan,  and  hence  an  equi- 
voque in  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  iiL  1,  iv.  2, 
which  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mentators.    Cole  has  some  remarks  on  this 

\  word  in  MS.  Addit.  6862,  p.  86. 

(!^)  A  pariour,  or  small  room.    Eatt. 
To  boiL    Arch.  zxz.  406. 
JLLYNE.    To  boiL    Prompt.  Parv. 

BULLYN6.    Swelling  {bubbling.    Huloet. 

BULLY-ROCK.  Explakied  by  Miege,  tm/otur 
brave.  The  term  oocors  in  Shakeq>eare,  and 
is  also  q)elt  bttUy-rook. 

BULSE.    A  bunch.    North. 

BULT.  (1)  Built;  dwelt. 

(2)  A  sifting  doth.  See  Ord.  and  Regulations, 
p.  i03.  Also,  to  sift,  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  4  7.  BuUinyarket  the  tub  or  chest  in  which 
the  (^Iteration  of  sifting  was  performed.   Bui- 
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ter,  a  bag  for  fine  meal,  Ord  and  Reg.  p.  70 ; 
buUe-pooke  or  buktarre^  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  66. 

BULTLB.    Bran.    North. 

BULVER.    To  increase  in  bulk.    East. 

BULWARK.    AranqNtrt. 

BULWORKS.  Part  of  the  armour,  used  to  In- 
vent the  thi^  of  the  wearer  from  being  diafed 
by  the  pieces  that  tertnlnaited  just  above  the 
knee.    Meyriek. 

BUM.  (1)  By  my.     Went. 
To  strike ;  to  beat.    North. 
To  spin  a  top.    North.    Also,  to  rush  with 
a  murmuring  sound.    Any  humming  noise  is 
called  a  ham.    Cf.  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  66. 

(4)  To  dun.     Var.  dial. 

(6)  Abum-baOiff.     Var.  dial 

(6)  A  child's  term  for  drink.  See  Huloet  and 
Elyot,  in  v.  Bua.  Bammed,  drunk,  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  90.  Coles  explains  bummed, 
tasted,  desired. 

BUMB.    The  game  of  bandy. 

BUMBARD.    Futuo.     North.. 

BUMBARREL.    The  long-tuled  tit. 

BUMBASTE.    To  beat,  or  flog.    EoMt. 

BUMBETH.     Sounds.     Skinner. 

BUMBLE.  (1)  To  mufile  a  belL    Eatt. 

(2)  To  make  a  humming  noise.  (A.'S.)  Hence 
bumble-bee,  a  humble  bee,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iv.  72;  bumbtUation,  a  humming 
noise. 

^3)  A  small  round  stone.     Wett. 

hS  A  confused  heap.    North. 

(6)  To  start  off  quickly.    Ea$t. 

BUMBLE-BROTH.    A  curious  term,  oceoning 
in  Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram.  iiL  139. 
The  olde  woman  to  h«r  payna 
In  sudi  a  bumble-broth  had  layne. 

Th9  VnhiAU  FirmenHt. 

BUMBLE-FOOT.    A  thick  heavy  foot.    East. 

BUMBLEKITES.    Blackberries.     North. 

BUMBLE-PUPPY.    The  game  of  nine-hdes. 

BUMBLER.    A  humble  bee.    North. 

BUMBLES.  (1)  Rushes.    Lhte. 

(2)  A  kind  of  blinkers.    North. 

BUMBLE-STAFF.    A  thick  stick.    North. 

BUM-BOAT.  A  beat  attending  ships  on  their 
cominginto  harbour, to  retail greens,8pirits,  &c 

BUMBY.  (1)  B^  and  bye.     Vw.  dial 

(2)  Any  collection  of  stagnant  flHh.  Also,  m 
closet  or  hole  for  lumber.    East. 

BUMBYNE.    To  hum.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BUMCARD.  A  card  used  by  dishonest  game- 
sters. See  Melton's  Sixe-Fold  Politician, 
1609,  p.  16 ;  Apollo  Shroving,  1627,  p.  82 ; 
NoHhbrooke's  Treatise,  1677 ;  Florio,  ed.  161 1 , 
p.  442. 

To  those  Mployls  he  eTcretandsprcpaf'd ; 
A  TiUaiae  ezceUent  at  a  biMi-««rd. 

BpwUm4^  Hmmarm  OrdUimrle,  n.  d. 

BUMCLOCK.    A  beetle.    North. 

BUMFIDDLE.  A  term  readily  explained  by  its 
first  syUabie.  See  Cotton's  Worics,  1734, 
p.  227.    So  also,  bumfiddledumdick. 

BUMMER.    A  rumbling  carriage.     North. 

BUMMLE.    ToUunder.    North. 

BUMP.  (1)  To  beat ;  also,  a  blow. 
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(2)  To  ride,  without  rismg  in  the  stirropB,  on  a 
rough  trotting  horse.    Eati, 

(3)  The  noise  a  bittern  makes  with  its  hiU. 
Hobme.  Ako  to  make  that  noise,  Uny's 
Chancer,  p.  83,  wrongly  explained  in  Uie 
glossary. 

BUMPING.  Large.  Wett.  Also,  a  mode  of 
punishment  in  schools. 

BUMPSY.    Tipsy.     See  Bungy. 

BUMPTIOUS.    Proud;  arrogant.     Far.dtMk 

BUMPY.    Uneren.     Far.  dial, 

BUM-ROLLS.  Stuffed  cushions,  worn  by  wo- 
men about  the  hips  to  make  the  petticoats 
swell  out,  answering  the  purpose  of  farUiin- 
gales. 

BUN.  (1)  The  taU  of  a  hare.    North. 

(2)  k  dry  stalk.     Var.  dial 

(3)  A  rabbit     Var.  dud. 

(4)  Bound.  North.  See  Ywaine  and  Oawin, 
3179;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  36. 

(5)  A  term  of  endearment. 

BUNCH.  (I)  To  beat;  to  strike.  North,  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  506 ;  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  p.  167.  To  bend  or  bow 
outwards,  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  293.  Bunchy  a 
croope  back,  Florio,  in  t.  (Bobbuto. 

{2\  A  pack  of  cards. 

(3)  A  worthless  woman.   Batt. 

(4)  A  company  of  teaL 

(5)  The  horn  of  a  young  stag.  See  Blome's 
Gent.  Rec.  iL  79. 

BUNCH.BERRIES.     The  froH  of  the  rvbw 

taxoiitit,    Cnmem, 
BUN-CROW.    A  kiad  of  grey  bird  which  is  de- 

structive  to  the  com.    Kent. 
BUNCUS.  (1)  A  donkey.  Lme. 
(2)  A  number  of  people.    East. 
BUNDATION.    Abundance.    We$t. 
BUNDEN.  Bound.  Langtoft,  p.  138.  Bundyn, 
bound,  married,  Ritson'a  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  89. 
But  to  In  dowtM  than  was  he  wondeo. 
And  laid  bltweoe  the  hestes  bundm, 

MS.  HarL  4198,  f.  1& 

BUNDLE.  (1)  A  low  woman.    Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  set  off  in  a  hurry. 

BUNDS.    A  species  of  scabious. 

BUNE.    Promptly. 
That  wBi  the  byrdc  so  bncghte  with  bird jne  jode  bune. 
And  the  barne  alther-b^ie  of  body  scho  btte. 

MS.  Utu0lm  A.  i.  17.  f.  231. 

BUN-FEAST.    A  tea-drinking..  Line. 

BUNG.  (1)  A  pick-pocket.  Aiso^  a  pocket  or 
purse.    See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ilL  152. 

(2)  A  heap  or  cluster.    North. 

BUNGAY-PLAY.  A  simple  straightforwaid  way 
of  playing  the  game  of  whist,  by  leading  all  the 
winning  cards  in  succession,  without  endea- 
-vouring  to  make  the  best  of  the  hand.   East. 

BUNG-DOCK.    AeurtaiL    Ea$t. 

BUNGBB.    Short  and  squat.    Somerset, 

BUNGERSOME.    Clumsy.    Berksh, 

BUNGY.    Intoxicated.   Beds, 

BUN-HEDGB.  A  hedge  made  of  twisted  sticks. 
Lane, 

BUNUORNS.  Briars  bored  to  wind  yam  on, 
used  bT  wooBen  wea^vrs.    Lane. 


BUNKS.    The  wild  succory.    East. 
BUNNED.     Shrunk.     Dorset. 
BUNNEL.    A  dried  hemp-stalk.    CumB. 
BUNNY.  (1)  A  smaU  swelling.    East. 

(2)  A  kind  oi  drain.    Hants. 

(3)  A  rabbit.     Var.  dial 
BUNNY-MOUTH.    The  snap-dragon.    Surrey. 
BUNT.   (1))  The  middle  part  of  a  sail,  formed 

into  a  kind  of  bag  to  receive  the  wind. 

1  perceave  men  must  not  go  to  sea  without  ▼ylati, 
in  hope  to  have  flying  fishes  to  break  Umt  noses 
agaynst  the  bunt  of  the  sayle.  MS.  AMU,  A008. 

^2^  To  run  like  a  rabbit.    North, 

(3)  To  raise  ;  to  rear,  or  spring.    (Xroti. 

(4 )  To  push  with  the  head.    If  est. 
hS  Smut  in  com.     Var,  dial 

(6)  To  sift.    Somerset. 
BUNTER.    A  bad  woman.    East. 
BUNTING.  (1)  Sifting  flour.     West. 
(2^  Mean  and  shabby.    East, 
I2S  A  large  piece  of  timber.    North, 
(a)  a  game  among  boys,  played  with  sticks,  and 
a  small  piece  of  wood  cut  lengthways.    Line, 
(b'S  A  shrimp.     Kent, 

(6)  A  term  of  endearment. 

(7)  The  wood-lark. 
BUNYS.    Blows? 

Oret  men  forsake  here  honsen  Ail  timys,  gret 
wrethe,  deth  of  kyngyi,  voydyng  of  bwijw,  fallyng  of 
baneris.  MS.  Hni.  i39U,  f .  72. 

BUR.  (1)  A  blow ;  force,  or  violence. 

(2)  Florio  translates  Boechtna,  **  that  stalke  or 
necke  of  a  bullet  which  in  the  casting  remaines 
in  the  nedce  of  the  mould,  called  of  our  gun- 
ners the  bur  of  the  buUet." 

rs^  Sweet-bread  of  a  calf.    Var.  dial 

(4)  A  stop  for  a  wheel  North.  Heywood  ap- 
parently uses  this  meaning  of  the  word  meta- 
phorically in  his  Iron  Age,  1632,  sig.  H»  or 
perhi4>8  hurr  (2). 

^5)  A  halo  round  the  moon.     Var.  dial 

(6)  A  whetstone  for  scythes. 

(7)  A  rabbit  burrow.    Dorset.   • 

(8)  But.     Yorish. 

BURATO.  A  kind  of  woollen  doth. 
BURBLE.  (1)  To  bnbl^  Burbfy,  bubbUng, 
Lydgate's  &unor  Poems,  p.  181  f  bwbefy.  Ash- 
mole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  215 ;  burbyll^  ib. 
p.  150 ;  burbley,  Morte  d'Arthnr,  iL  88 ;  frtir- 
belynffe,  ib.  ii.  4.  Cf.  Lelan^  Itin.  ii.  31 ;  Pals- 
grave,  t,  1 79,  '*  I  bnrbyll  or  sprine  up  as  water 
dothe  out  of  a  spring;  this  water  burbylleth  up 
pretyly ;"  Prompt,  Parv.  p.  56.  "  Bulla,  a 
burbyl  on  the  water,"  Medulla,  MS.  Hari. 
1738,  f.  10. 

And  sum  were  swolle  the  vyssfas  stout. 
As  thoj  hen  yjea  ahnlde  kurbie  out. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  «7. 
(2)  A  small  pimple.    East. 
BURBOLT.  The  burbot.    Brit.  BibL  IL  364.  It 
is  also  in  both  senses  the  same  as  6trd-6oi/,  q.  v. 
BURCOT.    A  load.    Somerset. 
BURDE.    Behoved ;  need. 

His  dulefuUe  dede  burde  do  me  dere. 
And  perche  royne  herte  for  pure  petee ; 
For  pet«  myne  herte  burde  breke  in  two. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17.  f.  <19L 
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BURDEN-BAKD.    Ahay-btnd.    North. 

BURDES.    Beards. 

BURDIS.    A  tournuneiit.   Burdi$ed,  joa^td  tX 

a  tomnament. 
BURDON.    A  ttaff.    See  Bourdon, 
Saber  imoU  Ascapart  there 
W  jtb  hyt  hurdon  jn  the  breste. 

MS.  Cantub,  Ff .  U.  SB,  f.  121. 

BURDON^    The  burden  of  a  song. 

BURDOUN.  The  base  in  music.  (j.-N.)  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  675,  4163 ;  Tundale,  p.  61. 
The  latter  reference  confirms  Tyrwhitt's  ex- 
planation, which  is  seemingly  doubted  by 
Todd,  p.  325. 

BURE.    A  bower  or  chamber. 

BUREDELT.    Forcibly ;  swiftly. 

BURELE.    The  spoke  of  a  wheeL 

BURET.    A  drinking  TesseL    Test.  Vet  p.  241. 

BUREWEN.    To  protect.    (J,-S,) 

BURFORD.  A  Burfort  bait,  "  when  one  sipps 
or  drinks  but  part,  they  still  fill  his  cupp  un- 
till  he  drinketh  all,"  Howell,  p.  20. 

BURGAGE.  Lands  or  tenements  in  towns, 
held  by  a  particular  tenure.    {J.'N,) 

BURGANET.  A  species  of  helmet.  See  First 
Sketches  of  Henry  YI.  p.  113;  Holinshed, 
Hist  EngL  p.  185  ;  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  65, 
71 ;  Heywood's  Iron  Age,  sig.  E.  ii.  Some- 
times contracted  to  bmrgant. 

BURGASE.    A  burgess.  {A.-S.) 

BURGE.    Abridge.    Oxon. 

BURGEN.  To  bud;  to  blossom.  See  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  128 ;  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem, 
Brit.  p.  273;  Elyot,  in  y.  Ago.  tiurgeon, 
a  bud,  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  206,  337 ; 
burgeantf  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  242;  burgyotu,  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  56.  {A.'N.) 

And  tberof  ipAng  owt  of  the  rote 
A  bmrgon  that  was  feyre  and  i trote. 

MS.  CtutM.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  189. 

BURGHE.  A  hillock  or  barrow.  Also,  a  town 
or  borough.  It  is  likewise  the  same  as  bargh, 
a  barrow  hog.  "Breden  as  burgke  twyti^** 
satirically  alluding  to  the  incapability  of  glut- 
tons, Piers  Ploughman,  p.  34. 

BURGOOD.    Teast.    Norf, 

BURGULLIAN.  A  bully,  or  braggadocio.  See 
Ben  Jonson's  Works,  i.  112. 

BURIEL.    A  burying-place.    {A.-S.) 

BURJONEN.  To  bud,  or  spring.  (^.-iV.)  See 
Burgen.  Bmjoun,  a  bud.  "As  a  bwrjovm 
oute  of  a  stok  growynge,"  MS.  Soc  Antiq. 
134,  f.  14.    Cf.  Arthour  and  Meriin,  p.  199. 

And  he  made  ech  herbeofthe  fceld  bifore  that  it 
bMt^fownpde,  for  the  Lord  God  hadde  not  reyned  on 
erthe.  Wiekliigb,  MS.  Bodi.  877. 

BURKE.     To  bark.     Wett.     Burke,  barked, 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  25. 
BURLAND.  Weltering. 
BURLE.  (1)  A  knot  or  bump.    See  Topsell's 

Hist.  Beasts,  p.  250.    Also,  to  take  away  the 

knots  or  impure  parts  from  wool  or  doth. 

'*  Detguamare  vettem,  to  burie  clothe,"  Elyot 

Cf.Hemck's  Works,  iL  15. 


(2)  The  horn  of  a  yomg  stag.    See  Howdl'a 

Lex.  Tet  sect  3. 
BURLED.    Armed.    Skmner. 
BURLET.  A  hood,  or  head  dress.  Itis^ossed 

by  mitrmm  and  mUellM  in  MS.  Arundel  249, 

t  88.    "*  Calantiea,  a  tyre,  burki  oor  ooyfe,  a 

kerchief,  or  a  hood  for  a  woman,''  Elyot.  Cf. 

Sharp's  Gov.  Myst.  p.  17 ;  Hollyband,  in  t. 

Cahtie.    Jamieson  explains  it,  **  a  standing 

or  stuffed  ne<^  for  a  gown." 
BURLEY.    The  butt  end  of  the  lance.    See 

Hall,  Hen.  lY.  f.  12. 
BURLEY-MAN.     An  officer  diosen  in  coort- 

leets  to  assist  the  constable.    Kewnett. 
BURUBOUND.    Rough ;  unwieldly. 
BURLING.    A  young  ox.    Lme. 
BURLING-IRON.      An    instrument    used    in 

burling  doth,  made  similar  to  large  tweezers, 

but  with  very  small  pcnnts.    Herridc's  Works, 

L52. 
BURLINGS.    Pieces  of  dirty  wool 
BURLOKEST.    Biggest ;  strongest 
BURLY.  (1)  Big;  strong;  dnmsy.    See  Rdiq. 

Antiq.  iL  40;    Stanihurst's  Desc  Ireland, 

p.  45. 

(2)  Red  and  pimpled.    Sotmer$et. 
BURMAYDENE.  A  chamber-maid.   Pr.  Parv. 
BURN.  (1)  A  man  or  knight  (A.^S.)  See  Piers 

Ploughman,  pp.  341,  346 ;  Le  Bone  Florence 
of   Rome,  884;   Rdiq.  Antiq.  i.  123;  Sir 
Degreyant,  301. 
r2)  A  brook.    North. 

(3)  A  load  or  burden.  North.  See  the  Qiester 
Plays,  i.  65.  Bum-rope,  a  rope  used  for  car- 
rying a  burden. 

(4)  A  term  at  the  game  of  hide-and-seek,  mean- 
ing to  i^proach  near  the  object  sought  after. 

(5)  To  waste,  especially  applied  to  time.  **  Wee 
bume  time,"  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632.  To 
bum  daylight,  a  common  phrase  with  the  same 
meaning.  See  the  examples  quoted  by  Nares, 
andDuBartas,p.574. 

BURN-BERING.  Denshering  land,  burning 
turf  for  its  improvement 

Mr.  Beihop  of  Merton  Ant  brought  faito  the  aoath 
of  Wiltshire  the  tmproTement  by  dwmMHnf*  Den- 
shering, about  1690. 

Aubr^'§  watt,  Bt>^  &e^  jr&  p.  987. 

BURN-COW.    A  species  of  beetie. 
BURNED.    Burnished.    {A..N.) 
BURNELL.    A  name  for  an  ass,  giTcn  on  ac- 
count of  its  colour.     See  the  Chester  Plays, 
L84. 
BURNESTE.    Burnished.   (A.^N.) 
BURNET.  (1)  Brown  doth.  {A.-N.)  See  Rom. 

of  the  Rmc,  226^  4756 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  108 
(2)  The  herb  pimpemeL 

Of  pympumolle  to  spdce  thenke  y  fet* 
And  Englyscfa  y-oalled  is  bunut. 

MS.Shmna9m,f,S. 

BURNEUX.  An  ancient  sauce,  made  of  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  &c 

BURNIE.BEE.    The  lady-bird.   Notf. 

BURNING.  Lues  venerea.  In  the  original  MS. 
regulations  of  the  stews  in  Southwark,  still 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  libnury,  MS.  e  Mas. 
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229,  is  the  IbOowing,  <«  Item  that  no  itae- 
holder  kepe  noo  womman  withynne  hit  hows 
that  hath  any  ukenet  of  hrttmf/ngt^  but  that 
she  be  pntte  oaf  Hardyng,  Sopp.  t  111> 
mentiona  a  plague  ivhieh  happened  in  this 
oonntiy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  called  the 
harmhif9W€Mtt  hat  this  has  no  connexion  with 
oar  firtt  meaning. 

BURNING.OF.THB.HILL.  A  carioai  method 
of  panishmg  a  tiiief,  formerly  practised  by 
miners  on  the  Mendip  hills.  The  cnlprit  was 
that  op  in  a  bntt,  aroand  which  a  fire  was 
hf^ted,  whence  he  made  hii  escape  in  the  best 
way  he  coold,  often  of  coarse  severely  in- 
jared,  but  was  never  more  suffered  to  work  on 
thehilL 

BURNISH.  To  smooth  or  flatten.  North.  Also 
the  same  as  bamuhf  q.  y. 

BURN-STICK.  A  crooked  stick,  on  which  a 
large  piece  of  coal  is  daily  carried  from  the  pit 
by  each  working  collier  over  his  shoolder  for 
his  own  private  use.   North, 

BURN-THE-BISCUIT.    AchUd'sgame. 

BURNWIN.    A  blacksmith.   North. 

BURR.  (1)  The  broad  iron  ring  fixed  on  the 
toting  luice  just  below  the  gripe,  to  prevent 
the  hand  slipping  back.  See  Hidl,  Hen.  IV. 
t  12 ;  Middleton,  iL  465. 

(2)  The  prickly  seed  of  the  burdodu  Also  the 
plant  itsdf,  as  in  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  683. 

!3^  The  blossom  of  the  hop. 
4)  The  knot  at  the  bottom  of  aharf  s  horn. 
(5)  The  lap  of  the  ear. 
BURRAGE.    The  herb  borage,  formerly  put  in 

wine  to  increase  its  exhilarating  effects.    See 

Gerard,  p.  654.    This  I  suppose  is  what  is 

alluded  to  in  the  Tatler,  burHdge, 
BURRATINE.    Some  kind  of  clothing,  men- 

tioned  by  Ben  Jonson,  viL  300. 
BURIUCASTLE.   Newcastle,  so  called  from  the 

bmrr,  a  particular  sound  made  by  the  natives 

of  that  place  in  pronouncing  the  letter  R. 
BURRISH.    Rough;  prickly. 
BURROW.  Sheltered  from  the  wind.  Somertet, 
BURRS.    In  armour,  upright  pieces  in  front  of 

the  thighs. 
BURR-STONES.  Rough  unhewn  stones. 
BURRTN.    To  bud.    Pronqft,  Parv. 
BURSE.   An  exchange  for  merchants. 
BURSEN.    The  name  of  a  dish,  described  hi 

the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  15. 
BURSEN-BELLIED.    Ruptured.    See  Florio, 

ed.  1611,  p.  67 ;  Brit  BibL  iL  55. 
BURST.    To  break.    Also  the  part  past.    See 

Middleton,  v.  412. 
BURSTE.    Loss;  adversity.    {A.^) 
BURSTYLL.   A  bristle.    Pr,Parv. 
BURSTD.   Brmsed. 
BURT.    To  preu  or  indent  anything.  Somerset. 

Huloethas,''&itr/lykearamme,aHff/o.''   Cf. 

Prompt  Parv.  p.  56. 
BURTCHIN.    Madeofbirdi. 
BURTH.    Behoves.    See  Wright's  Anecd.  Lit 

p.  4.    It  is  wrongly  explained  in  the  Brit 

Bfl»l.iv.l96. 
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BURTH8N.  (1)  A  qaarter  of  ale. 

(2)  To  press  urgently.   Ea$t. 

BURTHENSOME.    Productive.    North. 

BUR-THISTLE.    The  spear-thistle.    North. 

BURTLE.    A  sweeting  apple.    North. 

BUR-TREE.  The  elder-tree.  North.  Seethe 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  137. 

Tak  Um  myddM  terk*  of  the  bmr^trt,  aad  aaete* 
and  aregct  Mda,  and  Is.  or  x.  fxaynai  of  ipourfa* 
and  wUm  thame,  and  do  a  UttUla  liony  therto  and 
drynk.  JO.  Lincoln.  Mtd.  t,  S88. 

BURTTME.    Birthtime.    Rob.  GIouc.  p.  443. 

BURWALL.  A  wall  battered  or  inclined  against 
a  bank.    Yorkih. 

BURWE.    To  defend.    (J.^S.) 

BURWGH.    A  castle  or  palace.    (J.'S.) 

BURWHE.    A  circle.    Pr.  Parv. 

BURT.  (1)  A  house  or  castle.  (J.^S.)  "To this 
very  day,"  says  Miege,  **  the  chief  house  of  a 
manor,  or  the  lord  s  seat,  is  called  hmy  in 
some  parts  of  England,  and  especially  in  Here- 
fordshire." See  also  Blount's  Glossographia, 
ed.  1681,  p.  82. 

(2)  A  rabbit's  burrow.    South. 

BURYDOKKES.    Burdocks. 

BURTING.A.WIFE.  A  feast  given  by  ani^ 
prentice  at  the  expiration  of  his  articles. 

BUS.  Behoves ;  must  See  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
1085 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  3150 ;  Isumbras,  47 ;  Nu- 
gse  Poet  p.  40 ;  and  Bkmde.  In  use  in  Skel- 
ton's  time  as  a  provincialism.  **  1  ^ntgoe  tyll 
bed,"  Merie  Tales,  iL 

And  this  Mcramcnt  bm  have  thrt  thyngca.  Ann 
•■  lorown  In  oura  herta  that  we  hafii  tynnade;  an- 
other et  opynt  icrifte  of  mouthe  how  we  hafe  tyn- 
ncde.  MS,  UmhIm  A.  i.  17,  f.  816. 

BUSCAGE.    A  kind  of  doth. 

BUSCATLB.    A  bush. 

Luke  je  afryre  erenaang  be  annyde  at  ryghttes 
On  blonkes  by  50iie  fttMeay to  by  fone  bly the  itremca. 
Mort»  Jrthurt,  MS.  Umeotn,  f.  tt. 

BUSH.  (1)  The  sign  of  a  tavern,  which  in  former 
times  was  geneially  an  ivy-bush.  "  Good  wine 
draws  customers  without  any  help  of  an  ivy- 
bush,"  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bom.  The  term  hugh  is 
however  applied  to  the  wooden  frame  of  the 
sign  itself,  which  vras  frequently  ornamented 
with  ivy-leaves,  a  practice  that  began  to  be 
obsolete  about  1660. 

(2)  To  go  about  the  bush,  a  common  proverbial 
expression.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  JBer;  Florio, 
in  V.  Fuidre. 

(3)  To  buU  with  the  head.  Wett.  To  push, 
Un^s  Chaucer,  p.  595. 

(4)  The  inner  circle  of  a  wheel  that  encloses  the 
axle-tree.  Also,  to  sheathe  or  enclose,  as  for 
example  to  renew  the  bush  of  a  wheel,  or  to 
put  in  a  new  touch-hole  to  a  gun. 

(5)  To  retreat  from.    South. 

(6)  A  kind  of  beard.  •<  The  bodkin  beard  or 
the  ^niA,"  Lilly's  Endimion,  ed.  1632,  sig. 
Cxi 

BUSHETING.  Shooting  out  at  the  roots.  Gkme. 
Tusser,  p.  Ill,  haabughett,  small  shoots  from 
bushes.  Busietf  Spenser,  and  Florio,  in  v. 
Cetp^o. 
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BUSHLOCK.    A  tuft  o€  bodies? 

At  nyght  Mr.  Baayttet  anito4  ae  vp  to  w  a  co- 
met, bat  yt  WM  VMM  with  a  gswt  tjttf  hum  lyke 
a  buthloek  about  hir.  MS,  JMit.  5008. 

BUSHMENT.  An  amboali.  See  Percy's  Re- 
liques,  p.  25 ;  Skdton,  I  9 ;  Langtoft,  p.  242  ; 
Sir  DegreTsnt,  1581, 1610 ;  Robin  Hood,  L  54. 
Also,  a  thicket,  as  in  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ire- 
Imd,  p.  169. 

Wbenne  thay  come  to  the  ilake. 
The  bahle  htuefument  brake. 

JIS.Liii«oliiA.i.  17.  f.  1^7. 
BUSHSITHE.  AbiU4iook.  Huloet. 
BUSINE.  To  trouble  with  business.  (/V.) 
BUSINESS.  Trouble.  Far.  dial 
BUSK.  (1)  A  sort  of  linen  doth,  ai^arentiy  of 
a  coarse  and  common  description.  Book  of 
Rates,  1541,  Brit.  BibL  iL  397. 

(2)  A  ineoe  of  wood,  or  whalebone,  worn  down 
the  front  of  the  stays  to  keep  them  straight. 
Nares  errs  in  thinking  the  term  obsolete. 

(3)  A  flock  of  sheep.    Ea»t. 

(4)  A  bush.  North.  (^.-M)  "  On  betyth  the 
^iit^,  another  bathe  brydde,''  MS.  Douce  52. 
See  Langtoft,  p.  9. 

With  balefull  butk«in  ye  hym  bete, 
And  rente  hyi  flesche  fto  the  bon. 

MS,  Gmfa5.  Pf.  n.9S.  f.  47. 

BUSKEN.  To  busk,  go;  to  array,  prepare.  {A.-S.) 
See  Minot,  p.  7. 

Bad  them  huOte  and  make  them  yare, 
Alle  that  itiff  were  on  stede. 

JfiS.llM.tt8S,f.91. 
BUSKING.    Bushy. 

Thoie  fumers  that  have  It  growiof  fai  their 
gronndes  doe  keep  the  hay  thereof  for  their  ehief 
winteT'proTliloD,  and  instead  of  provender,  the 
root  is  tmOcing  and  flbroos. 

Atibre^'9  WUtt,  Rayal  Soc.  JTS.  p.  194. 

BUSKLE.  To  bustle  about;  to  move  quickly. 
See  PiUdngton's  Woiiu,  p.  353 ;  Fratemitye 
of  Yacabondes,  p.  24 ;  Holmshed,  Chron.  Ire- 
land, p.  80. 

It  is  like  the  smoMring  lyer  of  monnt  Chymera, 

whkfa  boyUag  kmg  tyma  with  great  hmakling  in  the 

bowels  of  the  earth,  dooth  at  length  burst  out  with 

violent  rage.  Orations  ofAr»anm,  1A5S. 

BUSK-POINT.    The  lace,  with  its  tag,  which 

secured  the  end  of  the  busk.    Naret, 
BUSKY.    Woody; bushy.    JVorf*. 

1  will  go  seeke  him  in  the  butkif  groves. 

Woman  in  the  Moone,  IBfff* 

BUSMER.    See  Bismare. 

And  lauje  us  a  busmer  a  skom. 

In  gret  sklandveusbrynge. 

MS,  CoU,  THfi.  Onn,  57. 
BUSS.  (1)  A  calf.     fFut. 

(2)  To  kiss.     Far,  diaL 

(3)  To  butt,  or  strike  with  the  head.  Iloriohas, 
**  Jceeffdret  to  kuate  or  beake  as  a  hog  doth." 

(4)  A  large  pitcher.    Devon, 
BUSSARD.    A  great  drinker. 

BUSSE.  A  kindofflshing-boat.  (Dut.)  See 
Langtoft,  p.  149 ;  Fairholt's  Pageants,  p.  40. 

BUSSED.  Laid  in  ambush.  "  Bwted  beskle 
the  flom,''  Langtoft,  p.  187. 

BUSSES.  Hoops  for  the  tci>  of  a  cart  or  wag- 
gon.    North, 


BUSSOCK.   Athidc£rtpenoB.    Wvw. 

BUST.  (1)  A  tar  mark  on  sheep.  NortK  This 
may  be  the  meaning  altarre  io^tte  in  Chester 
PUys,  i  121,  125,  although  in  the  latter  in- 
stance the  BodL  MS.  reads  tar-.tox. 

(2)  Kissed. 

BUSTED^    Burst     WeH, 

BUSTER.    A  loaf.     Var.dial 

BUSTIAN.  A  kind  of  coarae  doth,  mentioiied 
in  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  29 ;  Brit  BibL  ii. 
398 ;  Harrison'sDescription  of  England,  p.  163. 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  as/iit/Mm.  See  Jamie- 
son,  Supp.  L  165. 

BUSTOUS.    SeeBotffotft. 

BUSY.    To  be  active.    {A,'N,) 

BUST-GOOD.    A  meddling  person.   WetL 

BUT.  (1)  A  peculiar  kind  of  conical  bask^Qse^ 
in  the  river  Parret  for  oatcbing  salmoiL 

(2)  Acast;athrow. 

(3)  Contended;  struggled  witii  each  other. 
Havdok,  1916. 

(4)  A  flounder  or  plaice.  North,  *' Butte  fysshe, 
plye,"  Palsg^ve,  t  22.  See  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  England,  p.  224;  Havekik,  759; 
Howard  Household  Books,  p.  120.  (Dtif.) 

(5)  Without ;  unless.  Nares  has  it,  <*  otherwise 
than."  Ct  Palsgrave,  1  466. 

(6)  A  piece  of  ground,  porticm  of  a  garden,  &c 
Also,  the  thidL  or  flediy  root  of  a  plant,  e.  g. 
a  potato  or  turnip,  sai^  to  be  large  or  small 
in  the  but  Hence  the  verb  hU,  to  grow  or 
swdl  out     North, 

(7)  A  shoemaker's  knife.    North. 

(8)  A  buttock  of  be^     Wnt, 

(9)  Any  large  vessd  or  cart    Ik90iu 
(10^  Strong  leather.     North, 

(11)  **  But  and  ben,"  the  outer  and  inner  apart- 
ment,  where  there  are  only  two  rooms.  North, 
12^  A  hassock.    Dewm, 
13)  Abee^ve.    Eamoor, 
Suddenly.    J)evon, 
A  kind  of  09.    North, 
Rough ;  ragged    North. 
To  exchange  or  barter.    Craven. 
BUT-BOLT.    llie  strong,  unbarfoed  arrow  used 
by  the  dtizens  in  shooting  at  the  butt    See 
Ford's  Worics,  ii.  479. 
BUTCHE.    TokilL    North, 
BUTE.    Hdp;  remedy. 
BUT-GAP.    Ahedgeofpitdiedturf.    J)e9om. 
BVm.    Be;  are.    (J,^) 
BUTLANDS.    Waste  ground.    BoBt. 
BUTLER.    A  housekeqmr.    North.    Butkr's- 

grace,  without  any  ceremony. 
BUT-SHOT.    The  distance  an  arrow  will  fly. 

Lelandi  Itin.  UL  31. 
BUTT.    A  boat  Tempest,  i«  2.    ffdii/f,whidi 
is  merdy  an  old  form  of  the  word,  is  to  be  re- 
tained, it  can  only  be  in  this  aense.    JBoUet 
Cheater  Plays,  i  54. 
BUTTAL.  (1)  A  bittern.    Stuth. 
(2)  A  comer  of  ground.    North. 
BUTTEN.    Toftll? 
The  knight  doaward  gan  bvUtn, 
Amidward  the  hors  gutten.w#rfA««raiMr  Jfei^.p.iM. 
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BUTTER.AND.EGGS.    The  diflbdiL    WeiL 

BUTTER-BOX.  A  Dutchman.  This  cant  term 
is  fomid  in  Miege. 

BUTTER-BUMP.    A  bittern.    North. 

BUTTER-DAISY.    The  white  ox-eye. 

BUTTERED-ALE.  Ale  boiled  with  lump  sngar, 
butter,  and  spice.    Salop, 

BUTTER-FINGERED.    SUppcry.     Var.diaL 

BUTTER-MIT.  A  small  tub  in  which  newly- 
made  butter  is  washed.    West 

BUTTER-PRINT.  A  child.  This  cant  term 
occurs  twice  in  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

BUTTER-PUMPS.  The  ovary  of  the  yellow 
water  lily.    Donei, 

BUTTER-SHAG.  A  sUce  of  bread  and  butter. 
North, 

BUTTER-TEETH.  The  two  middle  incisors  in 
front  of  the  upper  jaw.    See  Dodsley,  L  239. 

His  two  lower  butttr-teath  ttryke  ap  quyte  throe 
his  mowt  M  thoethey  wer  riveted.  MS.  Addit.  £006. 

BUTTER-WHORE.  A  scold.  "  They  scold 
like  so  many  butter-whores  or  oyster-women 
atBfflinsgate,"  Howell,  p.  20. 

BUTTERY-HATCH.  A  half-door  between  the 
buttery  or  kitchen  and  the  hall,  in  colleges 
and  old  mansions.  Also  called  a  buttery-bar, 
Twelfth  Night,  L  3 ;  Taylor's  Workes,  ^630, 
L  113.  There  was  a  snudl  ledging  or  bar  on 
this  hatch  to  rest  the  tankards  on. 

BUTTILLARY.    A  buttery. 

BUTTING-IRON.  An  instrument  used  for  peel- 
ing  bark  from  trees.    North, 

BUTTOCK.    A  common  strumpet 

BUTTON.  (1)  A  smaU  cake.    East, 
The  chrysalis  <^  an  insect     West. 
A  bud.    East.    See  Harrison's  Description 
of   England,   p.  210,    <*  three  score  leaves 
growing  upon  one  button^"  qu.  part  of  the 
stalk. 

(4)  To  shut  up.    Oxon. 

BUTTON.NAILS.    Roundbeaded  nails. 

BUTTONS.  Sheep's  dung.  Dewm.  His  tail 
makes  buttons,  L  e.  he  is  in  great  fear,  aphnse 
occurring  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  209,  276; 
Yorkshire  Dialogue,  1697,  p.  87. 

BUTTRICE.  A  furrier's  tool  used  in  shoeing 
horses  to  pare  the  hooft. 

BUTT-SHAFT.  Aldndof  arrow,  used  for  shoot- 
ing  at  butts,  formed  without  a  barb,  so  4is  to 
stick  into  the  butts,  and  yet  to  be  easily  ex- 
tracted.   Nares. 

BUTTY.  A  companion  or  partner  in  any  work. 
Var.dial 

BUTURE.    The  bittern.    North. 

BUTYNE.   Booty.    PaUgpmve,  1  318. 

BUYER.    A  gnat.    North. 

BUVIDLY.    Stout  made.    North. 

BUXOM.  Obedient  (ji.~S.)  And  henoe,  meek, 

or  humble. 
BUYEDE,    Bowed.    Rob.  Glouc  p.  475. 
BUZ.   A  report  or  rumour. 
BUZZ.   To  empty  a  bottle  of  wine  in  carousing ; 
to  drink. 


BUZZARD.  (1)  A  coward. 

(2)  A  moth  that  flies  by  night  See  the  Craven 
Glossary.  Nares  wrongly  explains  it  a  hestle 
Buzze-flies,  Florio,  p.  69. 

BUZZOM.    Very  red.    Deton. 

BWON.    See^oMit. 

BY.  (1)  In.  (J.S.)  "  By  iht  moiwe,"  in  the 
morning,  or  day-time.  *'  By  Us  life,"  in  his 
lifetime.  **  By  and  by,"  exactly,  distinctly, 
in  order  one  after  the  other.  See  Todd's 
Gower  and  Chancer,  p.  325.  For,  Kyng  Ali 
saunder,  3174.  '^  By  tha,"  with  that.  Weder 
It  oenstantly  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ^/  to  know 
nothing  by  a  person,  to  know  no  ill  of  him,  as 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  able.    (^.^) 

SdK>  nyd,  tnytouxe,  thou  Mile  Ay/ 
How  WM  thou  tWB  hardy, 

MS.  Une,  A.  U 17, 1. 139, 

(3)  A  bee.  See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  88 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  ii.  112. 

(4)  A  bracelet ;  a  collar.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  9, 
**  dextrotirhtm,  %  by  oi  golde  anomyng  the 
ryght  arme ;"  Sir  Degrevant,  556. 

(5)  To  abide.  See  the  True  Tragedie  of  Richard 
III.,  p.  57,  repr.  Perhaps  a  misprint  in  the 
original  for  byd,  which  occurs  in  Torrent  of 
Portugal,  p.  44. 

(6)  To  buy.  See  Langtoft,  p.  116 ;  Rom.  of  (he 
Rose,  7159. 

r7^  Be ;  continue.    Heame. 
(8)  A  By-place.    Florio  translates  bwreBa,  **  a 
by  or  dsrke  comer."    He  apparently  gives 
another  meaning  to  it  in  v.  Massdrs,  **  to  play 
or  cast  at  the  by,  at  hazard  or  gresco." 
^9)  Besides.    Northumb. 
(10)  The  point  or  mark  from  which  boys  emit 

the  marbles  or  taws.    Yorish. 
BYAR.   A  cow-house.    North.    Douce,  in  his 
MS.  papers,  caUs  the  field  near  the  bvat  the 
byerleys, 
B  YBBE  Y.    A  kind  of  herb.    See  Chester  Plays, 

L  119,  where  the  BodL  MS.  reads  tibbie. 
BY-BLOW.  A  bastard.  See  J.  Cleaveland  Re- 
vived, 1660,  p.  187 ;  Howell,  sect.  24  ;  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  vii.  185^  I  am  doubtftd 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  tiie  last 
instance. 
BY-CALLE.    To  accuse.    (J.-S.) 

Thaime  at  Syr  Mador  Umdatte  ipake. 

The  queue  of  tretoun  to  biMsalU, 
Comyi  Syr  Launcdot  du  Lake 
Rjdand  ryght  In  thehaUe. 

MS.  Hm-l.  fSBB,  f.  106. 

BYCHSCHOPE.    A  bishop. 
BY-CLAGGEDE.    Besmeared.    Oaw. 
BYCOKET.    An  ornament  for  the  head.    See  a 
document  dated  1513  in  the  Ardiaeologia, 
xxvi.  398. 
BYDAGGED.    Splashed.    Weber. 
BYDANDE.    Bearing?      , 

And  ye,  ler  Gye,  a  thounnde, 
Botde  men  and  weledrthmdifc 

MS.  Cmaak.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  158. 
BYDDINO.    Abiding.    SJtmner. 
BYDB.    Abode  jdwdting. 
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BTDRYVBN.    To  commit  erfl.    Ourtim. 

BTDWONGBN.   Compelled  ;foreed.    Castom. 

BYE.    A  boy*    I^rowipt*  Pom* 

BYEBE.    AdweUing.    Ath. 

BYE-BOOTINGS.  The  finest  Undof  bran.  North. 

BYED.  «<  They  byed  on  hym/'  MS.  Cantab. 
Ft  iL  38, 1 103.    Perfa^M  an  error  fKurerytd. 

BYEN.    Be.   Table  Book,  p.  147. 

BYER.  Aihrme.  This  is  a|>parently  the  mean- 
ing in  Rob.  Gknic.  p.  248.  See  Roane's  Glos- 
sary,  in  v.  Byen,  buyers,  Hall,  Henry  YI. 
f.  10. 

BYERLAWS.  The  townships  of  EodesaU  and 
Brigfatside  are  so  called.  The  ^ipeUation  was 
probably  derived  from  the  Byulaw  comrts, 
formerly  held  there.  See  the  HaDamshire 
Glossary,  p.  17. 

BYET.    Work  not  finished.   Norik. 

BYETH.   Be.    (J.^) 

BY.FAR.   Much.    Far.  dial 

BYFFE.    Beef.  Pron^t.  Parv, 

BY-FOUNDE.  Found  out;  discovered.  Hemme, 

BY-FRUITS.  AccorduigtoKennett,MS.Lansd. 
1033,  "those  wens  or  hmnid  babbles  which 
insects  raise  upon  vegetables,  wherein  they 
lodge  their  egge  and  produce  their  young,  are 
caiTdby-frmttr 

BYGABBED.  Deceived.    Rob.  Gkmc.  p.  458. 

BYGAGED.    Mad ;  bewitched.   JEnnoor. 

BYGATES.  Spoil;  plunder.   Weder, 

BYGET.   Occasioned ;  promised.   Hea^. 

BYGGERE.  A  buyer.  MaundevUe. 

BY-GOLD.  Tinsd.  Cotgrive  has,  **  Orpel,  sil- 
ver  and  by-goldf  a  kind  of  leafe-tinne  used  in 
the  silvering  over  of  trifles  for  children." 

BYGORN.    A  goblin.  North. 

BYGYNG.   Beginning.    Heame. 

BYHANGGID.   Hanged  up. 

Y  ahall  be  b^hanggid  by  aU  right  and  ressoo. 

MlS.Lamd.Al6,t,9l. 

BYHEFDED.   Beheaded.    Heame. 

BYHETER.   A  surety.    Wieklife. 

BYHOREDE.   Committed  adultery  against. 
For  thou  haste  bifhortds  my  lord«» 
Thou  nUe  hafe  wonderynge  to  the  worlde. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17.  f.  190. 

BYHOVE.   To  advantage.    Chaucer. 

BYHT.  Beeth.    Ritfon. 

BY-JAPEN.    To  mock;  to  ridicule.    {A..S.\ 

See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  386,  453;  and 

B^fiipe. 
BY-JEN.    By  St.  John.    North. 
BYKER.   A  beaker  cup.  Prompt,  Pant. 
BYLACE.    CMght;  beset  {J..N.) 
BYLAND.   A  peninsula.    This  term  seems  to 

have  been  inteoduced  by  Harrison,  Description 

of  Britaine,  p.30. 
BYLAY.    Belonged.    '<  As  to  hym  Ay^y,"  Rob. 

Glouc  p.  421. 
BY-LAYNE.    Lain  with.   (^.-5.)   SeeRitson's 

Songs,  L  67 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1119. 
Ha  slepyd  naryr  be  hur  fyde* 
Nor  bath  hur  not  ^r-^mme. 

L$  Bone  Fhrtnee  tf  Rem€,  1071. 
BY-LEMAN.   A  second  lover  or  gallant    See 


Oetovian,  119, 129.  ItwasandenUybdievod 
that  twins  could  not  be  the  genuine  offering 
of  one  man,  a  notion  there  alluded  to. 

BYLEWYN.    To  remain;  to  sUy.    (J.^) 

BYLIS.    Boils;  ulcers.    Wiehtife. 

BYLLEN.    To  peck  with  the  bilL   Prompt. 

BYLLBRNE.   A  kind  of  water-plant,  translated 

by  benda  in  the  Prompt  Parv.  p.  36. 
BYLLYNE.  To  use  a  spade  or  mattock.  Proa^t. 

BY-LOU.  Langhedat  Rob.  Glome. 

BYLUFFEDE.    Beloved. 

BY-MATTERS.   Irrelevant  drcnmstances.  See 

Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  31. 
BYME.  Skinner  refers  to  Gower,ed.  1632,  f.  38, 
for  this  word,  which  appears  to  be  merely  b^f 
me.  MS.  BodL  294  has  the  same  reading.  He 
was  misled  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  the 
rhyme.  See,  however,  the  example  quoted 
under  Jliymittre;  and  gloss,  to  Urry's 
Chaucer,  in  v.  AUmth. 

So  wolle  I  nouft  that  eny  tyma 
Baloete  of  that  thoa  bait  do  dy  mm 

Ma.  aoe.  Jmttt.  134,  t.  IN. 
For  detb  cam  m  Io  baste  bp  m§ 
Ere  I  badde  thcrto  cny  tyme. 

Oouw,  MS.  QuUmb,  f.  SOU 

BY-MOLEN.  To  spot;  to  stain.  (A.^S.) 
BYMOWE.    To  mock.  ApoL  LoU. 
BYMYNSTER.   To  administer. 

In  every  thlngeto  hb  wille  obeye. 
And  btmvfntter  unto  hb  Tohmtt. 

J^dt0i9,  MS.  Soe.  JmUq.  134,  fl  14. 
BYN.  Within.  Ritmm. 
BYNAME.   Tonick-name. 
BYNDE.  The  woodbine.  Prompt.  Paro. 
BYNDERES.     Binders;    robbers   who    bind. 

Havehi. 
BYNE.  (l}Malt   Cambr. 
(2)  A  bin,  a  manger,  according  to  Mr.  Utteraon, 
but  more  probably  a  corruption  oipyne.    See 
Syr  Tryamoure,  160. 
BYNNY.   A  kind  of  pepper.  CoweO. 
BY-NOMEN.  Taken  away.  (A.-S.) 
BY-NOW.  A  short  time  ago.  Weit, 
BYNTE.    Bound. 

He  drynketh  the  wyn,  but  at  latte 

The  wyn  drynketh  him,  and  tfrnCeblm  tete. 

Omm-,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  177. 
He  taketh,  he  kepeth,  he  halte,  he  tim^ 
That  lyjter  ii  to  fle  the  flynte.         IMd.  f.  138. 
BYDFTHE.   Behoof;  profit   Rob.  Glome. 
BYON.   A  quinsy.    North. 
BY-PAST.    Past  by.    North. 
BY-PLOT.  A  small  piece  of  ground  in  an  out  of 
the  way  place. 

Thcae  dalei  worki  are  not  hnploied  npon  thoie 
waiet  that  lead  from  market  to  marker*  but  eeh 
rarreior  amendeth  such  bp-phtt  and  lanes  as  seeme 
best  fdr  his  owne  oommodltle^  and  more  eaile  passage 
unto  bis  fields  and  pastures. 

fiorrisofi's  Dmeriptim  </  JBHialM,  p.  1 14. 
BYQUIDE.    Bequest 
Hys  ftifQwUs  In  thys  maaeie  he  made  byvore  bys  deth. 
Jis6.  Ohme.  p.  311. 
BYRDE.   Glossed  "  mostc." 
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For  foth«  to  bym  6ynl<f, 

For  h«  was  a  merveyliM  hyrde. 

MS.  Hart,  1701  »f.i7' 

BTRDING.  A  burden?  (^..&)   It  is  explained, 

**  playing,  gamboling/'  Towneley  Myst.  p.  79. 
BYRDUNE.    A  burden.  Prompt.  Part. 
BYRE.    The  stump  of  a  tree.   North. 
BYREVY3THE.    Bcreaveth.    See  the  Chron. 

VUodun.  p.  113. 
BYREYNYNGE.   Burning.   Heame. 
BYRIDEN.    Buried.    WickUffe. 
BYRKYN.    Breaking.    Towneley  Myst. 
BYRLAKIN.    A  familiar  diminutive  of  by  our 

Lady,  often  introduced  in  old  plays. 
BYRNSTON.    Brimstone.    Skelton. 
BY-RONNE.    Run  over.    (A.-S.) 
He  fond  Ryinenild  tlttynde. 
And  wel  sore  wepynde» 
So  whyt  lo  the  aonne* 

MM  terrea  al  6y-nmii«.  Kyng  Ufm,  6SS. 

BYRYNE.    To  bury.    Pron^t.Parv. 
BYS.   Be.    Weber. 

BYSCHELLE.    A  bushel  Prompt.  Part. 
BYSCHYPRYCHE.      A  bishopric     Pnntqtt. 

Parv. 
BYSCUTE.    Biscuit.   Prompt.  Paro. 
BYSMALOW.  The  holyhock,a  plant.  See  an  old 

book  of  medical  receipts,  MS.  BodL  591, 

ad  fin. 
BY-SMOKEDE.    Covered  vrith  smoke.  {A.-S.) 
And  thanne  roe  thogtate  the  borellea  brakke,  and 

thare  smote  owte  swyike  a  smoke,  that  It  alle  by- 

tmokede  thame  that  was  abowte. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  U  17*  f.  264. 

BYSOM.  Blind.  (A.-S.)  See  Biten.  This  form 
occurs  in  Rellq.  Antiq.  ii.  238,  the  burden  of 
a  ballad  being,  "for  now  the  bysom  ledys 
the  blynde." 
BYSPYNG.  Confirmation.  Another  form  of 
bithqppmgt  q.  v.  Cotgrave  says  bisping  is  the 
▼ulgar  mode  of  speaking  the  word,  in  v. 
Co^rmatUm. 

5et  woUe  y  roakerelacion 
Of  the  confirmacion. 
That  by  Gnglysche  menyng 
Ys  called  the  Infnv^K-  ^S.  OraveMS!. 

The  same  cosenageynne  alle  thyng, 
Ys  yn  the  cbildys  by*P¥ng.  Ibid. 

BYSSI.    Soon;  readily? 

sire,  quod  the  stiwarde  anoon, 
Al  &f«ti  schal  I  fjnde  oon. 

Wright*  thtrtn  8ag$*,  p.  54. 

BYSSINE.    Fine  silk.    Wicklife. 

BYST.    Prayest.    See  Rob.  Glouc  p.  337,  where 

the  Heralds'  College  MS.  reads  biddest. 
BY9TB.    A  temporary  bed  used  by  hop-driers 


Var. 


See 


and  maltsters  to  rest  on  in  the  night,  and  at 

other  times  when  tending  their  fires.  Suites. 

BYSYLIERE.    More  busy ;  more  attentive.    It 

is  translated  by  attenthu  in  Rellq.  Antiq.  L  8. 

BYSYSCHYPPE.    Activity. 

Wast  hast  thou  do  of[  bytytth^fpe. 
To  love  and  to  ladyschyppe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1. 6,  f.  3. 

BYT.    Bite.    Ritton. 

BYTACK.    A  farm  taken  in  addition  to  another 

farm,  and  on  which  the  tenant  does  not  reside. 

Her^ordsh. 

BY-TAIL.    The  right  handle  of  a  plough. 

dioL 
BYTE.   (1)   A  morsel;  a  bit.     (A.-S.) 
(2)  To  cut,  as  a  sword,  or  any  instrument. 
Tundale,  p.  24 ;  Eglamour,  491. 

Ther  was  no  koyfe  that  wolde  hym  b^. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  it.  38,  f .  66. 
Oye,  wyth  hys  owne  hande, 
Defendyd  hym  with  hys  axe  bytande.  Ibid,  t  160. 
Bot  thofe  he  rade  never  so  faste. 
His  nobille  spere  on  hym  he  braste. 
It  wold  nott  in  hym  b^t. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  !.  17.  f.  141. 
BYTH.  (1)  Is;shallbe.    {A.-S.) 
(2)  Bite.     Cov.Mytt. 
BY-THE-WALLS.    Unburied.   East. 
BYTOC.    Committed.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  183. 
BYTTE.    A  bottle ;  a  flagon.     Warw. 
BYTYLLE.    A  beetle.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BYUEDE.    Bowed.    Rob.  Gloue. 
BYVONDE.    Found;  contrived.    Heame. 
BYVORE.     Explained  "  Far  off,"  by  Heame, 
but  it  clearly  means  brfore  in  Rob.  Glouc 
p.  348. 
BY-WAKE.    Watched  over. 

Writ  thatnyjt  that  he  was  take. 
And  with  tourmentouro  hy-wakt. 

MS.  Jddit.  11307,  f*  69. 
BY-WASH.    The  outlet  of  water  from  a  dam. 

North. 
BY.WAYT.    To  be  patient 
BY-WIPE.    An  indirect  sarcasm.    North. 
BYWOOPEN.     Made  senseless.     Coles.    It  is 
explained  ''  made  of  silk,''  in  Cocker's  English 
Dictionary,  1724. 
BYWORD.    A  proverb.    {A.'S.) 
BYYN.    To  buy.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BYZANT.    A  besom.    Dorset. 
BY3AR.    A  buyer.    Apol.LolL 
BY3ING.     Buying.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BY3T.    A  bend.    Not  "  hoUow,  cavity,"  as  ex- 
plained  in  Syr  Gavmyne. 
In  the  br$t  of  the  hanne  also 
Anojyr  hys  that  root  be  undo.  Rtiiq.  Jntiq.  i.  19U. 


CA.  (1)  To  drive.    North. 
(2)  A  jackdaw.    Junius. 
CAAD.    Cold.   North. 
CAAS.  (I)  Case.   (A.-N.) 

And  in  suche  eaa$  often  tymet  they  be. 
That  one  may  make  them  play  with  strawes  thre. 
MS.  Rawh  C.  86. 

(2)  Chance.    North. 

(3)  Because.   North. 


CAB.  (1)  A  small  number  of  persons  secretly 
imited  in  the  performance  of  some  under- 
taking. Sussex. 

(2)  Any  sticky  substance.  Devon. 

CABBAGE.  The  part  of  a  deer's  head  wherein 
the  horns  are  set.  To  cabbage,  to  grow  to  a 
head,  applied  to  the  horns  of  a  deer.  See 
Wyl  Buckes  Testament,  p.  5 ;  Skelton,  il  350; 
Howell,  sect.  m. 
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CABBY.    Sticky  ;c1iinmy.   Dewm. 

CABES.  A  cabbage.  '*  Brattiea  eapUatOf  cole 
eabea,''  Elyot.  CabbUhet,  Middleton,  v.  3$, 
and  var.  diaL 

CABLE.HATBAND.  A  fuhion  introduced 
about  1599,  being  a  twisted  cord  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  silk,  worn  round  the  hat. 

CABLISH.    Brushwood.    Law  term. 

CABOB.  A  leg  of  mutton,  stuffed  with  white 
herrings  and  sweet  herbs. 

CABOBBLE.    To  confuse  or  puzde.  Etut, 

CABOCHE.  To  bend.   (A,'^.) 

There  nedeth  no  more  but  to  eaboehe  kls  heed, 
alle  the  over  Jawet  ttylle  thereon,  and  the  Ubelles 
foruyd.  MS.  BoiU  M6. 

CABRIOLES.  A  lady's  head-dress. 

CABRITO.  A  kid.  (S^nm,) 

CABULATOR.  Saltpetre.  HoweU. 

CACCHEN.    To  catch;  to  take.  {J.-S,) 

CACHE.  (I)  To  go. 

(2)  To  couch  or  lay  down.   SkelUm. 

CACHERE.   A  hunter.   {A..S,) 

CACHERELE.    A  catchpole. 

CACHET.   Gone. 

CACK.  Alvum  exonerare.  Var.dial  Cadiabed, 
a  t«rm  of  contempt,  Florio,  in  v.  Gudzza  leito  ; 
Hawkins,  iii.  63. 

CACKLE.    To  babble.    Var.diaL 

CACKLING-CHEAT.  A  cock  or  capon.  A  cant 
term,  found  in  Dekker*8  Belman  of  London, 
1616 ;  Earle's  Microc  p.  254. 

CACKMA6.   Chatter;  idle  talk.  Eaai, 

CACORNE.  The  windpipe.  Devon, 

CAD.   A  very  small  pig.  East, 

CADAR.  A  light  frame  of  wood  put  over  a 
scythe  to  preserve  and  lay  the  com  more  even 
in  the  swathe.    Stqf, 

CADATORS.  Beggars  who  make  circuits  round 
the  kingdom,  assuming  the  characters  of  de- 
cayed gentlemen. 

CADDEL.    Cow  parsnip.   Devon, 

CADDIS.  Worsted,  or  worsted  ribbon.  "  Cadda^ 
or  cruel  ribbon,"  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  293. 
The  dresses  of  servants  were  often  ornamented 
with  it.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
woollen  stuff  so  caDed.  Palsgrave  has, 
"  caddas  or  crule,  aayette.*'  (f.  22.)  This  was 
used  for  stuffing  dresses.  See  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  57. 

CADDLE.  (1)  A  dispute,  noise,  contention,  con- 
fusion.   Var,  dial. 

(2)  To  coax ;  to  spoil.   North. 

(dS  To  tease,  or  annoy.    West, 

(4)  To  scold ;  to  hurry ;  to  attend  officiously. 
West. 

(5)  To  squander  money.   Warw. 
CADDOW.  A  jackdaw.  East.  **  ^b<ft<^  is  also 

for  a  caddow  or  dawe/'  Withals,  ed.  1608, 
p.  87. 

*  *  I  saw  a  daw,  a  knot  which  roundly  knat : 
Such  a  dawe  1  never  taw  but  that." 
CADDY.  (1)  A  ghost  or  bugbear.    Xorth. 

(2)  The  caddis-worm,  or  grub  of  the  May-fly. 
Devon. 

(3)  WeU ;  strong ;  hearty ;  in  good  spirits.  North. 
CADE.  (1)  A  barrel  containing  six  hundred  her- 


rings was  called  a  cade  of  herrings.  In  Kent  a 
cade  of  beef  is  any  parcel  or  quantity  of  pieces 
under  a  whole  quarter.  See  Kennett,  p.  36 ; 
Ord.  and  Reg.  102 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  57, 
299.  A  small  cask  was  also  termed  a  cade; 
Florio,  in  v.  Bugnola.  **  Cadel  of  muscols  to 
potage,''  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  445. 

(2)  Testis.     North. 

Telle  schul  wives  tuelve* 
3If  ani  child  may  be  made 
Withouten  Icnowelng  of  maanes  eadt. 

Arthimr  and  MtUrtt  p.a6L 

CADE-LAMB.    A  house-Iamb.   North.    Hence 

applied  to  a  pet  child. 
CADENT.   Falling.   Shak. 
CADER.    A  small  frame  of  wood  on  which  the 

fisherman  keeps  his  line.   South. 
CADESSE.    A  jackdaw.    See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 

Chouchette;     HoUyband,     in    v.     Chouea; 

Mariowe,  iiL  534 ;    Withals,   ed.   1608,  p. 

23. 
CADEW.  The  straw-worm. 
CADGE.  (1)  A  circular  piece  of  wood,  on  whidi 

lawks  are  carried  when  exposed  iSor  sale. 
f2)  To  carry.    North. 

(3)  To  bind  or  tie.  Thoresby  says,  "  a  term  in 
making  bone-lace.''  Palsgrave  has,  "  I  cadge 
a  garment,  I  set  lystes  in  the  lynyng  to  kepe 
the  plyghtes  in  order." 

(4)  To  stuff,  to  fill,  generally  at  another^s  ex- 
pense. North.  Hence  cadge-belly,  a  foil  ftt 
beUy. 

CADGER.    A  packman  or  itinerant  huckster. 

Var,  dial.   According  to  Kennett,  p.  36,  **  a 

cadger  is  a  butcher,  miller,  or  carrier  of  any 

other  load." 
CADGY.    Merry;  cheerful.   North, 
CADLING.    False ;  insincere.    West. 
CADLOCK.    The  rough  cadlock  is  the  wild 

mustard,  and  the  smooth  cadlock  is  the  wild 

rape.    North. 
CADMA.   The  least  pig  of  the  litter.    Var,  dud. 
CADNAT.    A  canopy. 
CADOCK.   A  bludgeon.   Somerset, 
CADUKE.      Crazy;  frail.    (Lat,)     Sec  Hall, 

Edward  IV.  f.  59 ;  Dial.  Great.  Moral  p.  154. 
CADY.    Foolish;  addled.    Salop. 
CECITY.    Blindness.    Miege. 
CAFART.    A  hypocrite.    {Fr,) 
CAFF.  (1)  Chaff:  NoNh,   See  Aped.  LolL  p.  54. 

(Betff.) 
(2)  To  cavil  or  run  off  a  bargain ;  to  abandon 

anything.    Crmven. 
CAFFA.     Some  kind  of   rich  stuff,   perhaps 

taffata. 
CAFFLE.   TocavU.   North, 
CAFT.  Intunidated.    Yorksh. 
CAG.  A  stump.    West. 
CAGED.  Imprisoned ;  confined.  North. 
CAGEL.  To  harrow  ground.  Norths 
CAGMAG.  (1)  Properly  an  old  goose,  but  ^p- 

plied  to  coarse  bad  food  of  any  kind.    There 

is  a  small  inferior  breed    of  sheep   called 

caynuu^. 
(2)ToquarreL  Wore. 
CAIE.    A  quay.  Mmtheu. 
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CAILES.  Nine.ptns.  MtMheu.  '' Caylys,  car- 
dyng,  and  baserdy/'  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  224. 

GAINED.   Mothery.   North, 

CAINGEL.  A  crabbed  feUow.  N&rth.  Cidiigy, 
peeviBh,  flltempered. 

CAIRO.  A  tinker.   Northumb, 

CAIRT.  A  chart.  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  143. 

CAISAR.  A  king,  or  emperor.  (J.'N,) 

CAITCHE.  The  game  of  tennis,  as  appears  from 
a  passage  quoted  in  the  Brit.  Bibl.  i  135. 
Jamieson  gives  another  example,  but  seems  in 
doabt  as  to  the  meaning  of  &e  term. 

CAITIP.  A  wretch.  (J.-N.)  In  the  pro- 
vinces a  cripple  is  so  called.  An  a4iectiTe  in 
Hall's  Satires,  iv.  2,  base,  servile. 

CAITIFTEE.  Captivity.    WickUfe. 

CAKE.  (1)  To  cackle.  North, 

(2)  A  foolish  fellow.    Var.dioL 

CAKE-BREAD.  A  roll  or  manchet  See  Ben 
Jonson,  iv.  512;  Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram. 
iL262. 

CAKE-CREEL.  A  rack  at  the  top  of  a  kitchen 
to  dry  oat-cakes.  North. 

CAKE-NIGHT.  The  eve  of  All  Saints,  so  caUed 
at  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  at  which  time  a  cake  is 
made  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

CAKERED.  Bound  with  iron.  North, 

CAKE-SPRITTLE.  A  thin  board  of  about  the 
same  dimensions  with  the  bake-stone,  used  for 
turning  the  oat-cakes  while  over  the  oven. 
YorAah, 

CAKO.  Some  kind  of  mineral,  mentioned  by 
Forman  in  MS.  Ashmole  208,  f.  78. 

CALABASS.  A  small  kind  of  gun,  alluded  to 
by  Bourne,  in  his  Inventions  or  Devises, 
1578. 

CALABER.  A  kind  of  fur.  See  Brit.  BibL  ii. 
401 ;  Strutt,  ii.  102 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  242. 

CALABS.   Steel. 

CALAMANCE.  Perhaps  for  cdUmumco,  a  kind 
of  woollen  stuff,  in  Lilly's  Midas.  Fustian  is 
mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  applied  to 
language  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  as  the  sur- 
het  of  calamanco  shines  somewhat  like  satin, 
our  reading  does  not  seem  to  be  improbable. 

CALANDER.  A  kind  of  krk.  See  HoweU, 
sect.  39 ;  Sex  Linguarum  Dictionarius,  8vo. 
Nnr.  1549.  This  seems  to  have  been  cor- 
rupted into  camaL 

CALANGY.    To  challenge.    Rob.Gloucp.451. 

CALASSES.  Alms-houses.   Grote, 

CALCAR.  An  astrologer.  To  calke,  or  calkill, 
to  cast  a  figure  or  nativity.  See  Ritson's 
Fairies,  p.  45;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  71 ; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  58 ;  Triall  of  Mens  Witts, 
1604,  p.  183. 

CALCOCOS.  Brass.   HoweU, 

CALCULE.  To  calculate.  (^.-AT.)  See  Chancer, 
Cant.  T.  11596;  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
iv.  1398. 

GALDAR.  Tin.  HovoeU, 

CALDE.  CaUed. 

CALDESE.  To  cheat,  or  deceive,  especially  by 
fortune-telling.  Butler, 

GALE.  (1)  A  turn.  NortK 


(2)  To  throw ;  to  move  irregularly ;  to  gambol. 
Batt, 

(3)  Pottage.  "  No  man  can  make  of  ill  acates 
good  cale,^*  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Viande. 

(4)  Aubrey,  MS.  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  291,  says 
that  eaie  is  a  Dorsetshire  term  for  colewort. 
Calestoie  is  mentioned  in  a  receipt  in  MS. 
Med.  Line,  t  297.  Cf.  Prompt  Parv.  p.  58 ; 
Skelton,  iL  38. 

CALEEVER.  To  gambol.  North, 
CALENDER.  To  smooth  woollen  clo^s,and  give 

them  a  gloss. 
CALENTURE.  Ahotfev^.  See  London  Prodf- 

gal,  p.  129 ;  Hall's  Poems,  p.  57. 
CALEWEIS.  A  kind  of  pear.  (A,-N.) 
CALF-LICK.    A  tuft  on  the  forehead  which  can- 

not  be  made  to  lie  in  the  same  direction  with 

the  rest  of  the  hah".  North, 
CALF-STAGES.     Places  for   holding  calves. 

Gloue. 
CALF-TRUNDLE.  Theentrailsof  acalf.  Figura- 

tively  applied  to  the  ruffle  of  a  shirt,  or  flounces 

of  a  gown. 
CALF-YARD.  The  dwelling-place  of  our  uifancy. 

North, 
CALIMANCO-CAT.   A  tortoise-sheU  cat.  Norf. 
CALIS.    A  chalice.    (A.-S.)    See  Rob.  Glouc. 

p.  489 ;  Havelok,  187  ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  14. 
CALIVER.    A  large  pistol  or  blimderbuss.    See 

Ben  Jonson,  m,  452 ;  Florio,  in  v.  CoHbro  ; 

Marlowe,  iii  256 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  135. 
CALKINS.    The  parts  of  a  horse-shoe  which  are 

turned  up  and  sharpened  to  prevent  slipping. 

North.     See  Kennett,  p.  36;   Florio,  in  v. 

Ramp6nef  **  a  cathin  in  a  horses  shooe  to  keepe 

him  from  sliding."    CmeiofUi  Reliq.  Antiq. 

i.83. 
CALL.  (1)  To  abuse  or  scold.   North 
CZ)  Occasion ;  necessity.    Var,  dial, 

(3 )  The  outlet  of  water  firom  a  dam.   North, 

(4)  When  hounds  are  first  cast  off,  and  find 
game,  they  are  said  to  call  on. 

(5)  To  proclaim,  or  give  notice  by  the  public 
crier.    Var,  dial, 

GALLANT.   A  lad,  or  stripling.   North. 

CALLARDS.  Leaves  and  shoots  of  cabbages. 
/.  Wight. 

CALL-BACK.  A  wear  or  dam.   North. 

CALLE.  (1)  A  species  of  cap,  or  network  worn 
on  the  head.     It  is  the  gloss  of  reticulum^  in 
MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  88,  which  Elyot  translates, 
"  a  coyfe  or  call,  which  men  or  women  used  to 
weare  on  theyr  heades."     Cf.  Troilus  and 
Creseide,  iii.  776 ;  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  158; 
MS.  Hari.  2257,  f.  154 ;  Dent's  Pathway,  p. 
46 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  41 ;  Isaiah,  iii.  18. 
Maydyns  wer  eallU  of  silk  rad  of  thred, 
And  damiellli  kerdieTifl  pynnid  uppon  ther  bed. 
MS.  Laud,  418,  f.  44. 

(2)  To  invite.    Perceval,  941. 
CALLED-HOME.  Asked  m  the  church. 
CALLER.  (1)  Cool;  fresh.   North, 
(2)  To  caper ;  to  jump.  /.  Wight. 
CALLET.   A  scold ;  a  drab.  Often  a  term  of  the 
greatest  contempt.     It  is  still  in  use,  and  is 
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found  both  as  a  sabstantiTe  and  a  verb.    Cal- 
leting  housewife,  a  regular  confirmed  scold. 

CALLIERD.  A  hard  stone.   North, 

CALLING.   An  appellation.  Shak, 

CALLING-BAND.   A  leading-string.   North. 

CALLOT.  A  kind  of  skull-cap,  or  any  plain  coif. 
Naret. 

CALL-OVER.  To  publish  the  banns  of  marriage. 
Somerset, 

CALLOW.  (1)  Smooth ;  bald;  bare;  unfledged. 
It  is  explained  implumu  in  Junius,  and  in 
Upton's  MS.  additions.  East. 

(2)  The  stratum  of  vegetable  earth  lying  above 
gravel,  sand,  limestone,  &c.  which  must  be 
removed  in  order  to  reach  them.    East. 

CALLS.  Pieces  of  tape.  North.  See  Cunning, 
ham's  Revels  Accounts,  p.  7. 

CALLYMOOCHER.  A  term  of  reproach.  See 
Middleton,  L  174.  It  is  probably  connected 
with  micher. 

CALLYVAN.  A  pyramidal  trap  for  catching 
birds.   Somerset. 

CALM.    Scum  of  liquor.  East. 

CALMES.  The  cogs  of  a  wheeL  North.  Appa- 
rently the  frames  of  a  window  in  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  187. 

CALMEWE.  A  kind  of  sea  bird.  See  Harts- 
home's  Met.  Tales,  p.  133 ;  ealdmawe,  Lyd- 
gate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  202. 

CALMY.    Mothcry.  East. 

CALSEY.  A  pavement,  or  causeway.   Huloet. 

CALSONS.  Close  linen  trousers  for  men.  See 
Howell,  Sect.  xxxiiL 

CALTROP.  An  instrument  with  four  spikes,  so 
contrived  that  one  of  the  spikes  always  stands 
upwards,  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  is 
thrown.  See  Florio,  in  v.  Iribolo  ;  Arch.  xxi. 
51,  xxii.  386 ;  Middleton,  iv.  623 ;  HoUnshed, 
Hist.  Engl.  p.  33,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  89; 
Stanihurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  57 ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Chaussetrape.  Hall,  Henry 
V.  f.  16,  says  the  caltrop  was  introduced  after 
the  year  1415,  but  in  this  he  seems  to  be  mis- 
taken. Howell  says  it  was  used  in  hunting 
the  wolf.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  thistle  so 
called. 

CALUZ.    Bald.    Weber. 

CALVERED-SALMON.  Saknon  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  frequently  mentioned  in 
early  authors.  Palsgrave  has,  *'calver  of 
samon,  escume  de  saulmon."  Cf.  Ben  Jonson, 
iv.  57 ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  84 ;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  pp.  175,  225,  469;  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  49.  It  was  prepared  when  quite 
fresh,  and  hence  the  term  seems  occasionally 
to  be  applied  to  fresh  salmon. 

CALVEREN.    Calves. 

or  thi  ealveren  on  thb  wyte 

Bi  tirantis  hondU  offrid  here.         MS.  Digby  18. 

CALYES-HENGE.  A  calf  s  pluck.  Somerset. 
Calves-mugget,  a  pie  made  of  the  entrails  of 
calves.   See  Arch.  xiii.  370. 

CALYON.    A  stone  or  flint.  Palsgrave. 

CAM.  (1)  A  ridge,  or  old  earthen  mound.  Also, 
a  camp.  North.  See  the  State  Papers,  L  886. 


(2)  Awry.  North.  A  person  who  treads  down 
the  shoe  heel  is  said  to  cam*- 

(3)  A  comb.    Cumb. 

CAMACA.  A  kind  of  silk  or  rich  cloth.  Cur- 
tains were  often  made  of  this  material.  See 
the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  835 ;  Test.  Vetust, 
p.  14 ;  Gov.  My  St.  p.  163.  Camoca,  misspelt 
camoraf  Test.  Vetust.  p.  12. 

CAMAIL.  A  camel.  {J.-N.)  A  neckgnard,  ac- 
cording  to  Planch^,  p.  123,  was  also  so  called. 
It  was  sometimes  niuide  of  camel's  hair.  The 
thickest  part  of  the  armour  near  the  neck  was 
called  the  carnal  or  camaii. 

CAMALYON.  The  camd-leopard.  See  Sir 
Ferumbras,  ap.  Ellis,  ii.  372. 

CAMARADE.    A  comrade.    Miege. 

CAMBER.  (1)  A  harbour.    South. 

(2)  Cambria ;  Wales.     Warner. 

CAMBER-NOSE.  An  aquiline  nose.   Junius. 

GAMBLE.    To  prate  saucily.    Yorksh, 

CAMBRIL.  The  hock  of  an  animal.  DerbysK 
Drayton  has  the  word,  imperfectly  explained 
by  Nares ;  and  it  occurs  in  Topsell's  Beasts, 
p.  408,  where  the  meaning  is  clearly  deve- 
loped. Blount  has,  "  cambren,  a  crooked 
stick,  with  notches  on  it,  which  butchers  use 
to  hamg  sheep  or  calves  on,  when  they  dress 
them."   Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  102. 

CAMBUCK.  (1)  The  dry  stalks  of  dead  plants,  as 
of  hemlock.    East. 

(2)  A  game  at  ball,  played  with  a  crooked  stick, 
mentioned  in  Stowe's  Survey,  ed.  1720,  L  251. 

CAMBURE.    Hooked. 

GAMED.    Covered.    North. 

GAMELINE.     A  stuff  made  of  camel's  hair. 
{A.'N.)    See  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7367. 
The  cloth  was  ryche  and  ryjt  fyn. 
The  chaumpe  it  was  of  red  camelffn. 

MS.  Addit.  11307.  f.  97. 

GAMELYNE.  A  kind  of  sauce.  See  Pegge's 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  66. 

GAMERARD.    A  comrade.    Greene. 

GAMERATED.    Arched  or  roofed. 

GAMERIKE.  Gambrick.  See  Strutt,  ii.  241 ; 
Arch.  ix.  251 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  399. 

GAMET.    Silver.    HoweU. 

GAMIL.    Chamomile.    Somerset. 

GAMIS.  A  light,  loose  dress  or  robe,  of  silk  or 
other  material.  Camisado  is  a  similar  article 
of  dress.  "  To  give  a  camisado^  viz.  to  wear  a 
white  shirt  over  their  armes,  that  they  may 
know  one  another  in  the  dark,"  Howell, 
sect.  5.  Hence  an  attack  was  called  a  cami- 
sado ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Engl.  pp.  8, 49, 155 ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Diane. 

GAMLE.    A  camelion.    MaundevUe. 

GAMMED.  Crooked.  Also,  cross,  illnatored. 
North. 

GAMMEDE.  Short  nosed.  See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  240 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  59. 

GAMMIGK.  The  plant  restharrow.  Dorset. 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  414. 

CAMMISH.   Awkward ;  clumsy.    South. 

GAMMOGK.    A  crooked  tree  or  beam ;  timber 
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preptred  for  the  knee  of  a  ship.    **  As  crooked 
as  a  cammocke,"  Mother  Bombie. 

Though  the  eammock  the  more  it  is  bowed  the 
better  it  is,  yet  the  bow,  the  more  it  is  beot  nnd  oc- 
cupied, the  weaker  it  waxeth.  LiUif**  Euphuu. 
CAMNYS.    Jambs,  or  leg-coverings. 
CAMOISE.    Crooked;  flat.   (A.'N.)    Also  spelt 
eamute,  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  3932,  3972.    The 
word  is  generally  applied  to  a  nose. 
CAMOOCH.    A  term  of  contempt.   See  Middle- 
ton's  Works,  L  239.     It  wotdd  seem  to  have 
some  connexion  with  camocciat  the  rupicaper, 
or  wild  goat. 
CAMOROCHE.    The  wUd  tansy. 
CAMP.  (1)  An  ancient  athletic  game  of  ball, 
formerly  in  vogue  in  the  Eastern  counties. 
Villages  used  to  be  matched  against  each  other 
in  this  amusement,  and  there  was  so  much 
rivalry,  that  the  term  came  to  be  generally 
applied  to  contend  in  anything.     Can^yng, 
Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  142.     Lydgate,  Minor 
Poems,  p.  200,  compares  the  breast  of  a  wo- 
man to  "  a  large  campyng  balle."  In  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  60,  occurs,   "  campar,  or  pleyar  at 
foottballe,   pediliuorJ'*      Camp-ball    is   also 
mentioned  in  the  old  comedy  of  the  Blind 
Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  quoted  by  Strutt, 
p.  101. 

Get  campers  a  ball, 

To  camp  therewithall.  Ttuter,  p.  06. 

(2)  To  talk  of  anything.   Lane, 

(3)  A  hoard  of  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.   North. 
CAMPABLE.  Able  to  do.   North, 
CAMPANE.    Consisting  of  fields.    **  Campane 

bedde,"  Brit.   Bibl.  ii.  143.      TopseU,  Hist. 

Beasts,  p.  268,  mentions  "  the  campestriall  or 

fieldc-hare." 
CAMPERKNOWS.      Ale-pottage,   made  with 

sugar,  spices,  &c.    Grose. 
CAMPESON.   A  stuffed  doublet,  worn  under  the 

armour ;  the  gambison. 
CAMPLE.  To  talk,  contend,  or  argue.    North, 

Spelt  also  campor  and  camble. 
CAMPLETES.   A  kmd  of  wine,  mentioned  in  a 

curious  hst  in  MS.  Rawl.  C.  86. 
CAMSTEERIE.   Crazy.   Northumb. 
CAMUSE.   See  Camoise. 
CAN.  (1)  A  milk-paiL    Yorksh. 

(2)  Knows.  (A.'S.)  The  present  tense  from 
cannet  to  know. 

(3)  To  be  able.  It  is  very  conmion  both  in  this 
sense  and  the  last  in  our  early  writers,  and  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  Elizabethan 
writers.  Gifford  and  Dyce  have  confused  the 
two  meanings. 

(4)  Began  to.  Spenser.  It  is  used  as  an  auxiliary 
before  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood  to  express 
a  past  tense,  gloss,  to  Syr.  Gawayne.  See 
Robin  Hood,  ii.  84  ;  Utterson,  i.  106. 

When  the  lady  can  awake. 

A  dylfuUe  gronyng  can  sche  make. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  83. 

CANABYE.   A  canopy. 
CANACIN.  The  plague.  BaUey. 
CAN  AKIN.  A  small  drinking-cup. 
CANAPE.  A  canopy.  Rutland  Papers,  p.  10. 


CANARIES.    A  quick  and  lively  dance.    The 
persons  who  danced  it  sometimes  used  casta- 
nets.    A  complete  account  of  the  dance  is 
given  in  Douce's  Illustrations,  L  221.    See 
Fairholfs  Pageants,  ii.  173;  Middleton,  iiL 
39,  iv.  174 ;  Du  Bartas,  p.  516 ;  Florio,  in  v. 
CastagiUtte, 
CANARY.  (1)  A  kind  of  sweet  wine,  very  much 
used  in  this  country  in  the  earUer  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    The  term  is  still  in  use 
for  a  glass  of  spirits,  which  may  hence  have 
its  origin. 
A  sovereign.    Var,  dial. 
A  kept  mistress.  North, 
CAN-BOTTLE.  The  long-tailed  titmouse.  Salop. 
CANCARDE.    Cankered ;  corrupt.    "  Cancarde 
dissimulacyon,"  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  5.   Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  in  this  sense.    Also,  ill- 
natured,  peevish.    Cankardly,  Robin  Hood, 
i.99. 
CANCELIER.   In  falconry,  is  when  a  light  flown 
hawk,  in  her  stooping,  turns  two  or  three 
times  upon  the  wing  to  recover  herself  before 
she  seizes. 
CANCH.  A  small  quantity  of  com  in  the  straw 
put  into  the  comer  of  a  bam ;  a  short  turn  or 
spell  at  anything ;  a  trench,  cut  sloping  to  a 
very  narrow  bottom  ;  a  certain  breadth  in  dig- 
ging or  treading  land,  or  in  turning  over  a 
dung-hiU.  Ea$t. 
CANCRO.    A  kmd  of  imprecation.  (//«/.) 
CANDLE.    The  pupil  of  the  eye.    West. 
CANDLE-BARK.   A  round  cylindrical  box,  used 
for  holding  candles.    North.     Also  called  a 
candle-case. 
CANDLE-BEAM.   Huloethas,  **  candle-beame, 
suche  as  hangeth  in  gentlemens  halles,  with 
sockettes,   to    set    candels  upon,   lacunar.** 
Abcedarium,  1552. 
CANDLE-CAP.    An  old  hat  without  a  brim, 
with  a  candle  in  front ;  chiefly  used  by  butch- 
ers.  North. 
CANDLEN.  Candles.  Rob.  Gloue. 
CANDLESHEARS.    Snuffers. 
CANDLE-WASTERS.    A  contemptuous  appel- 

lation  for  hard  students. 
CANDLING.    A  supper  given  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  by  landlords  of  ale-houses  to  their 
customers  on  the  eve  of  Candlemas-day. 
CANE.    A  small  animal  of  the  weasel  kind. 

Var.  dial. 
CANED.    Mothery.    Yorkshire. 
CANEL.  (1)  A  channel.  (J.-N.)  In  Somersetshire 
the  faucet  of  a  barrel  is  so  called.  Canel-rakers, 
Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  10. 
(2)  Cinnamon.    {A.-N.)     See  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
1370;  Cocaygne,  75;   Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  301; 
KyngAlisaunder,  6794  ;  Wright's  Purgatory, 
p.  55 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  22, 60. 
CANELIS.    Lots.    Apol.  LolL  p.  93. 
CANE-TOBACCO.    Tobacco  made  up  in  a  pe- 
culiar  form,  highly  esteemed,  and  dear.  Nares, 
CANGE.    To  whine.     North, 
GANIFFLE.    To  dissemble ;  to  flatter.    Devon, 
CANIONS.    Rolls  at  the  bottom  of  the  breeches 
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}B8t  bebw  tlie  knee.  They  were  aomeCunes 
indented  like  a  screw ;  the  common  ones  were 
called  straight  caniom.  See  Planch^,  p.  266 ; 
Strutt,  iL  148 ;  Webster,  UL  165 ;  Middleton, 
iiL  573.  **  Subligar,  a  pake  of  breeches  with- 
out eamUont,"  Welde's  Janoa  Lingoarom, 
1615. 
CANK.  (1)  To  talk  of  anything;  to  cadde. 
Var,  dial 

(2)  To  perserere ;  to  overcome ;  to  conquar ;  to 
continoe.    Wilts, 

(3)  Dumb.    YorJtth, 

CANKEDORT.    Awofolcase?     Chaucer. 
CANKER.  (1)  The  common  red  field-poppy. 

East,    Also  called  canker-rose. 

(2)  The  dog-rose.     Var.  diaL 

(3)  A  toadstool     fFe$t. 
hS  Rust     Var,  dial 

(5)  A  caterpillar.    South, 

CANKERFRET.  Copperas.  Also  a  sore  or 
blister  in  the  mouth.     East, 

CANKERWEED.    The  ragwort.    Var.  dial 

CANKING.    Whinmg ;  dissatisfied.     Derbysh. 

CANLE.    A  candle.    Craven. 

CANNEL.BONE.  The  collar-bone.  Also  called 
the  channel-bone.  See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  30 ; 
Hawkins'  EngL  Dram.  ii.  215 ;  Robson's  Met. 
Rom.  p.  19. 

CANNINESS.  Caution;  good  conduct;  care. 
fulness.     North. 

CANNING.  Tying  a  can  to  a  dog's  tail,  an 
amusement  still  practised,  and  alluded  to  in 
the  Janua  Lingnarum,  1615. 

CANNY.  Pretty;  good;  neat.  North.  It  is 
used  generally  in  a  sense  of  commendation. 
Canny-hinny,  a  sly  person. 

CANON.  A  portion  A  a  deceased  man's  goods 
exacted  by  the  priest.  See  the  State  papers, 
iL512. 

CANONS.  The  -first  feathers  of  a  hawk  after 
she  has  mewed. 

CANSEY.  A  causeway.  See  Marshall's  Rural 
Economy  of  Norfolk,  iL  377. 

CANSH.  A  small  mow  of  com.  Also,  a  small 
pile  of  faggots,  &c.    East. 

CANST.    Knowest.    (J.-S.) 

CANSTICK.  A  candlestick.  This  is  a  genuine 
•irchaism,  improperly  altered  by  some  of  the 
editors  of  Shakespeare.  See  Wright's  Monas- 
tic Letters,  p.  26  ;  Cunningham's  Revels  Ac- 
counts, p.  65  ;  Ritson  on  Fairies,  p.  45. 

CANT.  (1)  Strong ;  hearty;  lusty.  Also,  to  re- 
cover or  mend.  North.  "  Cant  and  kene," 
Minot,  p.  30 ;  Langtoft,  p.  50. 

(2)  To  throw ;  to  upset.    Kent. 

(Z)  An  auction.     North. 

hS  To  let  fall    Sussex. 

(5)  The  comer  of  a  field.  Any  comer  or  niche 
is  also  so  called,  and  in  Hampshire  a  small 
bundle  of  hay  is  termed  a  cant. 

(6)  To  backbite.  Herrfordsh.  Also,  to  whine 
or  play  the  hypocrite. 

CI)  To  set  upon  edge.    East, 

[%)  A  company,  or  crowd.    North. 

v9)  A  canter,  or  vagabond. 


(10    To  divide.   Tusser,  p.  278. 

CANTABANQUI.    Ballad-singers.    (Hal) 

CANTANKEROUS.    Contentious.     Var.  dial 

CANT-DOG.  A  handspike  vrith  a  hook.    North. 

CANTED.  Polygonal,  applied  to  the  portions 
of  a  building. 

CANTELING.   A  stake  or  pole.    North. 

CANTER.  A  vagabond;  one  who  speaks  the 
cant  language.  Spelt  eantler  by  Florio,  in  v. 
Birr&ne. 

CANTERBURY.  A  canter,  or  short  gallop. 
Hohne  mentions  the  Canterbury  rate  of  a 
horse,  in  his  Academy  of  Armory,  1688. 

CANT-HOOKS.    The  fingers.    North. 

CANTING-CALLER.    An  auctioneer.    North. 

CANTLE.  (1)  A  comer  or  angle ;  a  small  piece 
or  portion  of  anything.  (J.-S.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3010;  Morte  Arthur,  L  25;  MS. 
Morte  Arthure,  f.  97 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Esehan- 
teler;  Middleton,  v.  209 ;  Tumament  of  ToU 
tenham,  xiii. ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  58.  Keu- 
nett,  p.  38,  says  that  it  means  **  any  indefinite 
number  or  dimension." 

And  a  eantell  of  hys  scbyld«, 
Flewe  tro  hym  ynto  tho  fyide. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  183. 

(2J  The  head.    Northumb. 
(3)  The  leg  of  an  animaL    North. 
CANTLE-PIECE.    That  part  of  the  end  of  a 
cask  into  which  the  tap  is  driven.  Northumb. 
CANTLY.    Strongly.    Mmot,  p.  20. 
CANTON.  (1)  To  notch.    Florio. 

(2)  A  canto.   Shah. 

CANT-RAIL.    A  triangular  raiL    East. 

CANTRAP.    AmagicspelL    North. 

C  ANTRED.  A  district,  similar  to  the  hundred, 
although  its  dimensions  have  been  variously 
estimated.  See  Holinshed,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  4. 

CANTSPATL    Afire-pole. 

CANTY.    Merry ;  cheerful.    North. 

CAN VASADO.  Some  kind  of  stroke  in  fencing. 
See  Locrine.  p.  19 ;  Troubles  of  Queene  Eliza- 
beth, 1639,  sig.  D.  iv. 

CAP.  (1)  To  complete;  to  finish;  to  overcome 
in  argument;  to  excel;  to  puzzle  any  one. 
Also,  a  challenge  to  competition.   Var.  diaL 

(2^  To  arrest. 

(3)  A  master  or  head.    Cumb. 
US  To  mend  shoes  at  the  toe. 

(5)  A  piece  of  iron  which  covers  the  end  of  the 
axle-tree.    See  Florio,  in  v.  Chiapper&ne. 

(6)  A  shepherd's  dog.    /.  Wight. 

(7)  The  cap  of  a  flail  is  the  band  of  leather  or 
wood  through  which  the  middle-band  passes 
loosely.  There  is  one  cap  at  the  end  of  tlie 
hand-staff,  generally  made  of  wood,  and  an- 
other at  the  end  of  the  swingel,  made  of 
leather.  The  term  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  being  found  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  61,  but  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  provincial  glossarists. 

CAPABLE.    Comprehensive.    Shak, 
CAPADOS.    A  hood.   (A.-N,)   dqftyhowoe  oc^ 

curs  in  the  same  sense  in  MS.  Arund.  249, 

f.88. 
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CAP-^ASB.    A  small  travelling  case,  or  band- 
box.   Norm. 
CAPE.    The  coping  of  a  walL    North, 
CAPE-CLOAK.    A  Spanish  doak. 
CAPEL.    The  horn  joint  which  connects  the 

two  parts  of  a  flaiL    Devon. 
CAPELLINE.    Askull^pofsteeL 
CAPER-COUSINS.    Great  friends.   Lane, 
CAPERDEWSIE.    The  stocks.    Butter. 
CAPERIKIS.    A  kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  a 

curious  list  in  MS.  Rawl.  C.  86. 
CAPERLASH.    Abusive  language.    North. 
CAPER-PLANT.    A  common  garden  weed. 
CAPES.    Ears  of  com  broken  off  in  thrashing. 

North. 
CAPHA.    A  kind  of  damask  cloth. 
CAPILOME.    In  a  contest  in  a  harvest  field 
means  the  circumstance  of  one  set  of  reapers 
being  so  far  in  advance  of  the  other  as  to  be 
out  of  sight  by  the  intervention  of  a  hill  or 
rise.     North. 
CAPIROTADE.    Stewed  mince-meat.    Howell, 
sect.  xliiL    According  to  Minsheu,  **  a  stewed 
meat  compounded  of  veale,  capon,  chicken,  or 
partridge  minced,  and  laid  upon  several!  beds 
of  cheese." 
CAPISTEN.    The  capstan.    Arch.  xi.  166. 
CAPITAINE.    A  captain.     {A.-N.)     Capitay- 
nat€f  lordship,  captainship,  Dr.  Dee's  Diary, 
p.  43. 
CAPITLE.  A  chapter  or  summary.  (Lat.)   Co- 
pitulatedf  enumerated,  Topsell's   History  of 
Serpents,  p.  13. 
CAPLING.    The  cap  of  a  flail. 
CAP-MONEY.    Money  gathered  for  the  hunts- 
man at  the  death  of  the  fox,  a  custom  nearly 
obsolete. 
CAPO.    A  working  horse ;  a  capul,  q.  y. 
CAPOCCHIA.     A  fool ;  an  innocent.  (Ital) 
CAP-OF-MAINTENANCE.   A  cap  of  a  pecuUar 
form  carried  before  the  mayor  of  a  town  on 
state  occasions. 
CAPON.  (1)  A  letter.     Shah. 
(2)  A  red-herring.    Kent. 
CAPON-BELL.    The  passing-bell.    Dekker. 
CAPONET.    A  small  capon. 
CAPON-OF-GREASE.    A  fat  capon.    Trans- 
lated attUia  captu  by  Huloet,  1552. 
CAPON'S-FEATHER.    The  herb  columbine. 
CAPOUCH.     A  hood.    "  Attired  in  a  capouch 
of  written  parchment,"  Pierce  Penniless,  p. 
14. 
CAPPADOCHIO.    A  cant  term  for  a  prison. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a  room 
in  a  prison  called  the  cappan-carL 
CAP-PAPER.    A  coarse  sort  of  brownish  paper. 
See  the  Nomendator,  p.  6;  Men  Miracles, 
1656,  p.  42. 
CAPPE.    A  cope.    Pr.  Parv. 
CAPPEL.    To  mend  or  top  shoes.     Craten. 
CAPPER.  (1)  One  who  excels.    North. 

(2)  To  chop  the  hands.    East.    Also,  to  coagu- 
late, to  wrinkle. 

(3)  A  cap-maker.    See  the  Chester  Plays,  i  4 ; 
Minsheu  and  Miege,  in  v. 


CAPPY-HOLE.  A  kind  of  game,  mentioned  in 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  243. 

CAPRICIO.    A  caprice.    Shah. 

CAPRIFOLE.    The  honeysuckle.    Spenter. 

CAPRIOLE.    A  lady's  head-dress. 

CAPRYCK.  A  kind  of  vrine.  Bale's  Kynge 
Johan,  p.  81 ;  caprike,  Harrison,  p.  167. 

CAPS.  (I)  AUsortsoffnngi.    Bait. 

(2)  Hoodsheaves  of  corn-shocks.  North.  Also 
called  capsheaves. 

CAP-SCREED.    The  border  of  a  cap.    North. 

CAPSIZE.  To  move  a  hogshead  or  other  vessd 
forward  by  turning  it  altematdy  on  the  heads. 
Somerset. 

CAPTAIN.    Chief;  more  excellent.    Shak. 

CAPTIF.  Captive.  {A.-N.)  Captivate  in  the 
same  sense  in  Hawkins,  ii.  252 ;  to  take  cap- 
tive, Florio,  in  v.  CtqttivAre, 

CAPUCCIO.  A  hood,  denser.  Capachinwas 
used  in  the  same  sense  during  the  last  century. 

CAPUL.  A  horse.  North,  Also  spelt  ct^elf 
caple^  capyUy  &c  See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp. 
37,  66,  354,  415,  416 ;  Elyot,  in  v.  CabaUm, 
"  an  horse,  yet  in  some  part  of  England  they 
dooe  call  an  horse  a  cqple;**  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
17013 ;  Utterson,  i.  94 ;  capons,  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  p.  63.  There  are  some  curious  obser- 
vations on  the  word  in  Stanihur&t's  Descrip- 
tion of  Irdand,  p.  12.  A  domestic  ben  is  also 
called  a  capul,  as  in  the  Feest,  ix. 
CAR.  (1)  A  wood  or  grove  on  a  moist  soil,  gene- 
raUy  of  alders.  A  remarkable  floating  island, 
nearly  covered  with  willows,  and  called  the 
Car,  is  mentioned  in  the  Diversions  of  Purley, 
p.  443.  Any  hollow  place  or  marsh  is  also 
termed  a  car. 

(2)  A  rock.    {A.-S,) 

(3)  To  carry.     South, 
hS  A  cart.    North. 
(5)  A  gutter.^  Line. 
CARABINS.  A  sort  of  light  cavalry  from  Spain, 

first  mentioned  about  the  year  1559.  They 
were  perhaps  so  called  from  their  carabines, 
or  muskets. 

CARACOL.  The  half  turn  which  a  horseman 
makes  on  dther  side. 

CARACTES.  Characters.  (A.^N.)  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  233, 234 ;  Planch^'s  Costume, 
p.  247.  Caractered,  Anc.  Poet.  T.  p.  69.  Ca- 
rectis,  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  85. 

Touchinge  those  brason  mouldei  for  caroetet  of 
the  planuetes,  yf  youe  have  them,  and  can  tell 
howe  to  use  them,  youe  have  a  good  thinge. 

MS,  Mhmole  240. 

CARAOE.    Measure ;  quality.     {A.-N.) 

CARAING.  A  carcase.  "  A  viler  caraing  nis 
ther  non,"  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  203.  Ca- 
rayne,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  6469,  carrion. 

CARAVEL.    A  Ught  smaU  ship. 

CARAWAYES.  Palsgrave  has,  '*  carawayes, 
small  confettes,  draggee."  These  comfits  were 
made  vrith  caraway  seeds,  and,  odd  as  it  may 
may  now  appear,  eaten  vrith  friiit  for  promot- 
ing eructation.  Caraways  are  still  considered 
carminative.    It  is  melancholy  to  peruse  tiie 
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blmnlering  of  the  commentotors  on  this  word 
in  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3.    Our  ancestors  did  not 
eat  the  seeds  bj  themselves  as  a  part  of  their 
desserts  or  banquets ;  carawmfi  there  mean 
caraway  comfits. 
CARBERRY.    A  gooseberry.    North, 
CARBOIL.    A  tumult.    Lane, 
CARBOKULL.    A  carbuncle. 

In  the  hylte  was  a  earbokull  stone, 
A  bettur  swyrde  was  never  noon. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  184. 

CARBONADO.  A  steak  cut  crossways  for 
broiling.  See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  88 ;  All's 
Well  that  ends  WcU,  iv.  5 ;  Lilly's  Sapho  and 
Phao,  "  if  I  venture  upon  a  full  stomack  to 
eate  a  rasher  on  the  coales,  a  carbonado," 

CARCANET.    A  necklace,  or  bracelet 

CARCELAGE.    Prison  fees. 

CAR-CROW.    A  carrion  crow.    North, 

CARD.  (1)  Crooked.    North, 

(2)  A  chart.  Harrison,  p.  39.  Also,  a  mariner's 
compass. 

(3)  To  mix  bad  and  good  together. 
CARDER.  (1)  A  card  player.    See  Hawkins's 

EngL  Dram.  i.  89. 
(2)  A  jackdaw.    Suffolk, 
CARDEW.    An  alderkar,  q.  V. 
CARDIACLE.   A  disease  affecting  the  heart. 
(Or,)    See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  266,  430; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12247 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  190. 
Also,  great  grief  or  anxiety. 

Suche  joie  Titu«  gan  uodretake* 
That  him  toke  a  cardiake 
or  his  fadres  gret  honoure, 
That  he  sehulde  be  emperoure. 

MS,  Jddit.  10096.  f.  99. 

CARDICUE.     The  fourth  part  of  a  French 

crown,  corrupted  firom  quart  tPtcu,  The  term 

occurs  in  our  old  dramatists. 
CARDINAL.    A  kind  of  cloak,  much  in  fashion 

about  1760,  and  recently  revived. 
CARE.  (1)   Grief;  coQcem;  vexation.     Also, 

solicitude ;  inclination. 

(2)  To  think  about  anything.  **  I  care,  I  busye 
my  mynde  with  a  thynge,"  Palsgrave. 

(3)  The  mountain-ash.    Devon, 
CARE-BED.    A  bed  of  care.    See  Percy's  Re- 

Mques,  p.  11 ;  Perceval,  1062. 

CARE.CAKE.    A  pancake.   North, 

CARE-CLOTH.  A  square  cloth  held  over  the 
head  of  a  bride  by  four  men,  one  at  each 
comer.  Palsgrave  caUs  it  carde  clothe,  and 
seems  to  say  it  was  then  (1530)  out  of  use. 

CARECRIN.    Cheerfully.    Northumb, 

CAREFUL.    Sorrowful.    {A.-S,) 

CAREIRES.  Baret  has,  "  a  carrire,  the  short 
turning  of  a  nimble  horse,  now  this  way,  nowe 
that  way."  This  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
term,  which  is  applied  to  a  drunken  man  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1.  An  in- 
toxicated man,  as  every  one  knows,  "  passes 
the  careires,"  turns  this  way,  that  way,  and 
every  way.  See  Opticke  Glasse  of  Humors, 
1639,  p.  24 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Carriere,  Coursier; 
Florio,  in  v.  Ctirsa. 

CAREWARE.    A  cart.    North, 


CARF.  (1)  Carved;  sliced.  See  Rob.  Glouc 
p.  116;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  183. 

(2)  The  breadth  of  one  cutting  in  a  rick  of  hay. 
Kent, 

CARFAX.  A  meeting  of  four  roads.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  62, 188.  The  term  is  now  only  re- 
tained at  Carfax  in  Oxford. 

CARGO.    A  bully  or  bravo. 

CAR-HAND.  The  left-hand.  Korth.  "With 
a  cast  of  the  car-honde,"  Robson's  Met  Rom. 
p.  22. 

CARIEN.    To  carry.   (J,-S.) 

CARIES.    Carats  of  gold.    (^.-iV.) 

CARINE.    The  bottom  of  a  ship. 

CARK.  (1)  Stiff.    Leie, 

(2)  Care ;  anxiety.  Also,  to  be  careful  and  dili- 
gent. Cf.  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  38 ;  Phil- 
pot's  Works,  p.  328 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Eentay  ; 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  29.  "  I  carke,  I 
care,  I  take  thought,7>  ehagrine"  Palsgrave. 

(3)  Forty  tod  of  wooL 
CARKES.  A  carcase.    Paltgrave. 

CARL.    A  churl ;  a  bondmim ;  a  rude  country 
clown.   {J»'S.) 
Here  et  cury  unclene  carle  be  my  trowthe. 

Morte  Arthwe,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.64. 

CARL-CAT.   Atom-cat.     North, 
CARLINE.    A  stout  old  woman.    North, 
CARLING.    A  penguin.     Skelton, 
CARLINGS.    Grey  peas,  steeped  all  night  in 
water,  and  firied  the  next  day  with  butter. 
Palm  Sunday,  forroeriy  called  Carling  Sunday, 
is  the  anniversary  of  this  dish ;  though  in  some 
villages  it  is  eaten  on  the  previous  sabbath. 
North, 
CARLISH.     Inflexible;  churlish.     North, 
CARLOT.    A  rustic,  or  churl.    Shak, 
CARMES.   Carmelite  friars.  {A,'N.)   See  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  7462 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  453. 
An  hundrid  poundc  to  the  ft'eris  grey, 
And  ccrme*  fyfty,  tarieth  it  not  1  say. 

Oecleve,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  276. 

CARNADINE.    The  carnation. 

CARNARY-CHAPEL.  A  charnel-house.  See 
Lelandi  Itin.  ed.  1769,  iii.  12. 

CARNE.   A  plough  land.  SUte  Papers,  ilL  170. 

CARNEL.    AbatUement.    (^.-A^.) 

And  the  eameU  so  ctondeth  upright, 
Wei  i-planed,  and  felr  i-dight. 

CattU  qf  14)99, 

CARNEY.    To  coax.     Var,  dial 

CARNIFEX.  A  scoundrel  {Lat.)  See  Mid- 
dleton,  iii.  523 ;  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  p.  39. 

CARNILATE.  To  build  stone  houses.  Harri- 
son's Description  of  England,  p.  206. 

CAROCH.  A  coach  or  carriage.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Enibatage ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  225 ; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  467 ;  Two  Lanca- 
shire Lovers,  1640,  p.  25. 

CAROIGNE.    A  carcase.    Rob,  Glouc, 

CAROL.  (1)  A  closet  or  small  study ;  a  kind  of 
pew.  Carol-window,  a  bow-window.  See 
Ducange,  in  v.  Carola, 

(2)  A  dance.  (^.-iV.)  Rob.  Glon.  p.  53.  Also, 
to  dance. 
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And  wymmen,  y  tey*  of  tbo 
That  borwe  clothM  yn  earol  to  go. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  S3. 

CARONTES.    Carcases.    Rob.  GIouc.  p.  265. 
CAROUGHCLE.    A  small  boat,  made  of  horse- 

hide,  to  carry  a  single  person,  employed  on  the 

river  Dee.   Ketmett. 
CAROUSE.  A  bumper. 
CARP.  Speech;  conversation.  Sometimes, noise, 

tumult.    (A,'N,) 
CARPE.    To  talk  or  speak.   (J.-N,)  Palsgrave 

mentions  this  as  **  a  farre  northen  verbe.'' 
The  kyng  in  his  concelle  earpy*  the*  wordet. 

MorttAHhure,  MS.  Lincoln^  f.  60. 

CARPET-KNIGHTS.    Knights  dubbed  at  court 
by  favour,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who 
were  so  honoured  on  the  field  of  battle  or  for 
distinguished  military  services.  They  are  men- 
tioned with    great  contempt  by  our  early 
writers ;  and  an  effeminate  person  was  called 
a  carpet-knight,  with  only  a  metapho^cal  re- 
ference to  the  original  term.    "A  capring, 
carpet  knight,"  Heywood's  Iron  Age,  1632, 
sig.  C.  iv.   Also  called  a  carpet-monger. 
CARPET-STANDING.    A  smaU  piece  of  rich 
carpet,  for  royal  and  noble  personages  to  stand 
on  in  public  places  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
or  where  sitting  would  not  be  considered  cor- 
rect etiquette. 
CARPET-WAY.    A  green  sward.    East, 
CARPMEALS.    A  coarse  kind  of  doth  manu- 
factured  in  the  North  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.    There  was  also  a  kind  of  white 
cotton   cloth  called  carpnel^  mentioned  in 
Strutt,  iL  94. 
CARR.    A  kind  of  black  fibrous  stuff  washed  up 
by  the  sea  in  heavy  gales,  and  used  by  the 
poor  people  for  fuel    Eatt. 
CARRACK.  A  Spanish  galeon.  Sometimes  Eng- 
lish vessels  of  great  value  and  size  were  so 
called.    *'  Duae  naves  Hispanicse,  vulgo  ear- 
ricks  diets,  capiuntur  ab  Anglis,"  MS.  Sloane 
392,  f.  402.     See  Du  Bartas,  p.  42 ;  D'Ave- 
nant's  Madagascar,  1648,  p.  17  ;  Webster,  ii. 
49;    Hardyng's  Chronicle,    f.   211;    Morte 
d' Arthur,  ii.  433.    There  was  a  smaller  and 
swifter  kind  of  vessel  called  by  this  name,  as 
appears  from  the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  819 ; 
and  in  Holinshed,  Description  of  Scotland,  p. 
22,  small  fishing  boats  called  carrocJtt  are 
alluded  to. 
CARRECT.   A  gold  carat. 
CARREFOUR.    A  place  where  four  ways  meet. 
Florio  has,    **  CrociccMo,  a  carrrfoure,   or 
crosse  way." 
CARREL.    Fustian  cloth.    See  Book  of  Rates, 

1675,  p.  30 ;  Florio,  in  v.  GuameUo, 
CARRUGE.  (1)  A  drain.    WUt$. 
(2)  A  belt  which  carries  a  whetstone  behind  the 

mower.    Var,  dial, 
(3J  Import ;  tendency.  Shak. 
(4)  Power  of  resistance. 

CARROCK.    A  heap  of  stones  used  as  a  boun- 
dary mark.    North, 
CARROSSE.    A  coach.   Florio, 


CARROY.  Regiment  or  body  of  soldiers.  (^.-A:) 
CARRY.  (1)  To  drive.   Craven, 

(2)  To  recover.  North, 

(3)  To  "  carry  coals,"  to  submit  to  any  indig- 
nity, a  phrase  very  common  in  onr  early  dra- 
matists, and  ^hich  perhaps  had  its  origin  in 
the  mean  nature  of  that  occupation.  **  The 
time  hath  beene  when  I  would  a  scom'd  to 
carry  coals,"  Troubles  of  Queene  Elizabeth, 
1639,  sig.  E.  iv. 

CARRY-MERRY.  A  kind  of  sledge,  used  in 
conveying  goods  from  one  warehouse  to  an- 
other.   Somenet, 

CARRY-PLECK.  A  boggy  place,  whose  water 
leaves  a  red  sediment.    Lane, 

CARRY-TALE.    A  tale-bearer.    Shak, 

CARRY-WITCHET.  A  conundrum,  or  riddle. 
Grose  says,  **  a  sort  of  conundrum,  puzzlewit, 
or  riddle." 

CARS.    A  corpse  or  body.   (J.-S,) 

CARSCHAFFE.  A  kerchief.  Chester  PUys, 
L72. 

CAUSES.    Cresses.   Gerard, 

CARSEY.  Kersey.  See  Hall's  Satires,  iv.  2; 
"  Carsey  clothe,  cresy,"  Palsgrave ;  Harrison's 
Descr.  of  England,  pp.  163, 1 72 ;  Arch.  ix.  250. 

CARSICK.  The  kennel  or  gutter.  North,  Caw- 
sink-pin,  a  pin  picked  up  in  a  gutter. ' 

CART.    A  car ;  or  chariot.  {J,-S.) 

CART-BODY.  The  wooden  body  of  a  cart  or 
waggon.    Cartarse,  the  loose  end  of  a  cart. 

CART-BREAD.  A  kind  of  bread,  mentioned  by 
Elyot,  in  v.  Agorteut, 

CARTED.  Not  considered;  put  out  of  consi- 
deration, equivalent  to  *'  put  on  the  shelf." 
See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vi.  54. 

CARTER.  A  charioteer.  (^.-&)  Kennett,  p.  42, 
mentions  an  insect  so  called. 

CARTLE.  To  clip,  or  cut  round.  Urry's  MS.  ad- 
ditions to  Ray. 

CART-LOOSE.    A  cart-rut.    North, 

CARTLY.    Rough ;  unmannerly.   North, 

CART-RACK.    A  cart-rut.    Eaet, 

CARTRE.    A  charter.  Rob.  Glouc  p.  77. 

CART-SADEL.  The  saddle  which  is  placed  on 
the  horse  in  the  shafts.  The  term  occurs  in  a 
curious  burlesque  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  81. 

CARVANDE.    Cutting ;  sharp. 
He  had  a  spere  corvctitfe, 
And  towarde  the  batell  was  rydande. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  U.  38.  f.  SIS. 

CARVE.  (1)  To  grow  sour,  or  curdle.  North, 

(2)  To  woo.  Mr.  Hunter,  Illustrations,  i.  215, 
has  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  peculiar  use 
of  this  word,  alUiough  he  has  not  discovered 
its  meaning,  which  is  clearly  ascertained  from 
the  use  of  the  substantive  carver  in  Lilly's 
Mother  Bomlne,  **  neither  father  nor  mother, 
kith  nor  kinne,  shall  bee  her  carver  in  a 
husband ;  shee  will  fall  too  where  shee  likes 
best." 

(3)  As  much  land  as  may  be  tilled  in  a  year  with 
one  plough. 

CARVEL.  A  basket ;  a  chicken-coop.  North, 
Also,  a  small  ship  or  caravel,  and  metaphori- 
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cally  a  prottitate.    SeeHaU,BdwirdIV.12; 

Mmot,p.76;  Heywood's  Bdwird  IV.p.39; 

State  Papers,  L  805. 
CARVETT.    A  thick  hedge-row.   Ktnt. 
CARY1S4:AKES.    flat  round  cakes,  made  of 

oatmeal,  and  flayoured  wit]|  caraway  seeds. 

WiUan. 
CARVIST.    Ayomighawk. 
CARVON.    Carved;  cut. 
CARYY-SEEDS.    Caraway  seeds.  Somenei. 
CAB.WATER.  Chalybeate  water.    North. 
CARY.    A  kind  of  coarse  doth.    See  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  475;    Collier's  Memoirs  of 

Alleyn,  p.  21. 
CARYE.    Togo. 

CARYSTYE.    Scarcity.    (Med,  Lai.) 
CAS.    Chance ;  hazard.    (A.-N,) 
CASBALD.     A  term  of  contempt.      See  the 

Towneley  Myst.  p.  213. 
CASCADE.    To  vomit.     Var,  dial 
CASE.  (1)  To  skin  an  animal.    See  Gent.  Rec 

ii.  77.     Hence,  to  strip,  as  in  Beaomont  and 

Fletcher,  iiL  150.     Oue9i  skins,  Holinshed, 

Descr.  of  Scotland,  p.  18. 
^2)  A  pair,  as  of  pistols,  dec 
(3)  Because.    Var,  dial 
CASE-HARDENED.    Impenetrable  to  aU  sense 

of  virtue  or  shame.    North, 
case-knife,    a  large  knife,  kept  in  a  sheath, 

and' carried  in  the  pocket.    Var,  dioL 
CASELINGS.    The  skins  of  beasts  that  die  by 

any  accident  or  violent  death.     Chesh, 
CASELTY.  Uncertain; casual.  Weft,  Caswelt^ 

casualty,  occurs  in  MS.  Cantab.  ¥t  ii.  38, 

f.  51. 
CASEMENT.    A  concave  moulding. 
CASE-WORM.   The  caddis.  EasL    Floriomen- 

tions  "casses  or  earthwormes,''  ed.   1611, 

p.  290. 
CASHED.  Cashiered.  SeeLeyoesterCorr.p.l3; 

Holinshed,  Chron.  trel.  p.  136. 
CASIERS.    Broad  wide  sleeves.    Devon, 
CASINGS.  Dried  cow-dung  used  for  fuel.  North, 

Casard  and  Casen  occur  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  63. 
CASK.     A  helmet,  or  casque.     See  Drayton's 

Poems,  p.  65 ;  Dodsley,  ii.  295. 
CASKET.   A  stalk,  or  stem.    North, 
CASPERE.    The  herb  cardiac. 
CASS.    A  word  to  drive  away  a  cat.  Somerset, 
CASSABULLY.    The  vrinter  cress.    South, 
CASSE.  To  discharge ;  to  break  or  deprive  of  an 

office ;  to  cashier ;  to  disband.    See  Cashed; 

Cotgrave,  in  y.  Cassery  Destitution^  Donn£; 

Skdton,  ii.  107.    Cassen,  cast  off,  Brockett. 
CASSIASISTRB.  The  cassia  fistuU,  described  by 

Gerard,  p.  1242.    See  an  early  list  of  plants  in 

MS.  Sloane  5, 1 3. 
CASSOCK.  A  loose  outward  coat,  particularly  a 

military  one.    See  Ben  Jonson,  i  62 ;  Har- 
rington's Nug.  Antiq.  L  261 ;  cassaque,  Strutt, 

ii246. 
CASSON.   Beef.    Dekker. 
CAST.  (1)  A  second  svrarm  of  beet  from  one 

hive.     Var,  diaL 
(2)  To  speak ;  to  address. 


(8) 
(9) 


(3)  A  stratagem;  a  contrhrance.  (^.-&)  See 
Towndey  Myst  p.  107 ;  Robson's  Rom.  p.  22; 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  236. 

(4)  A  brace  or  couple.  See  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii  SO,  108;  Florio,  in  v.  C6pia: 
Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Hen.  VIII.  p.  141. 

(5)  Cast  off,  as  a  cast  ship,  Florio,  in  v.  Cor^ 
ttdmi,  **  cast  hulkes,  old  sbips."  Cast  1^,  As 
Yoa  Like  It,  iiL  4,  unless  we  may  read  ehasf 
I^,a8ined.l632,p.l99. 

(6)  Plotted;  devised.  Common  in  our  early 
dramatists. 

(7)  To  mean,  intend.  Percy,  To  contrive, 
Mehbeus,  p.  150.  **  I  caste  a  vray,  I  devyse 
a  meanes  to  do  a  thing,"  Palsgrave.  See  the 
Ba8yn,xix. 

To  yidd;  to  produce.    Notf, 
To  choke  one's  self  with  eating  too  fut. 
North, 

(10)  Warped.  North.  See  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1 033.    Ascham  uses  the  word, 

(11)  Opportunity;  chance.  North,  This  is 
perhaps  the  meaning  in  Cov.  Myst.  p.  129 ; 
Erie  of  Tolous,  452. 

(12)  A  sheep  is  said  to  be  cast,  when  it  lies  on  ita 
back.    North, 

(13)  When  hounds  check,  and  the  huntsman 
tries  to  recover  the  scent  by  taking  the 
hounds  round  about  the  spot,  he  is  said  to  east 
them. 

(14)  To  yomit.  Common  both  as  an  archaism 
and  provincialism. 

(15)  To  cast  a  horse  is  to  throw  him  down  by  a 
rope  disposed  in  a  particular  manner,  for  any 
operation  requiring  confinement  of  the  limbs. 

(16)  Thwarted ;  defeated.    Sakp, 

(17)  To  deliver  prematurdy,  as  cows  and  other 
beasts.    Sakp, 

(18)  To  empty.  "  Casting  the  poondes,"  Hovrard 
Household  Books,  p.  21. 

(19)  To  set  a  hawk  on  a  perch.  Bemers,  Also, 
to  purge  a  hawk. 

(20)  Looked  forward.    Devon, 

(21)  To  consider.  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  75, 
"  casten  how  the  matter  wyll  befall."  Also, 
to  determine.  Palsgrave,  and  Drayton's  Poems, 
p.  34. 

(22)  To  dismiss,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  appoint 
persons  to  their  several  stations,  as  characters 
in  a  play.   See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  ix.  319. 

(23)  A  brood  or  flight  of  hawks.  "  Caste  of 
haukes,  niee  doiseaux/*  Pakgrave.  Sometimes 
a  couple,  as  in  (4). 

(24^  To  spin  a  top. 

(25)  To  cast  a  compass,  to  rectify  or  correct  it. 

Palsgrave, 
^26)  To  add  up  a  sum. 

(27)  To  cast  b^ond  themoon,a  proverbial  phrase 
for  attempting  impossibilities.  Besides  the 
examples  quoted  by  Nares  may  be  mentioned 
one  in  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632,  slg.  Aa.  viiL 

(28)  Added.    Wickliffe's  New  Test  p.  9. 

(29)  A  castle.    Hod,  Gltmc, 
To  think ;  to  cogitate.    Barer, 
A  small  portion  of  bread.    See  Ordinances 
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and  RegulatMNis,  pp.  26,  56,  72 ;  Haniioii's 
Descr.  of  England,  p.  168.  It  seems  ta  mean 
the  portions  of  seyeral  loaves  together  into 
which  hread  is  generally  baked.  **  A  caste 
piece,"  several  pieces  joined  into  one,  Floiio, 
in  V.  Capema. 
(32^  To  throw  dice. 

(33)  To  **cast  up,'*  to  upbraid;  to  reproach. 
North,  Palsgrave  has  this  phrase  in  the 
sense,  to  forsake ;  **  I  cast  up,  I  fonike  a 
thyng." 

(34)  To  **  cast  a  person's  water,''  to  find  out 
diseases  by  the  inspection  of  urine,  a  very 
common  practioe  in  former  times.  The  phrase 
is  used  by  Shakespeare. 

(35J  To  "  cast  afore,"  to  forecast.    Pahgrwe, 
(36)  "  I  cast  my  penyworthes,  >  pauryeete; 
whan  I  have  all  caste  my  penyworthes,  I  maye 
put  my  wynnyng  in  myn  eye,"   Palsgrave, 
f:i83. 


(37^  To  groan.    Warw, 

i38)  Strife ;  contention. 
39)  To  condemn.    Mhuheu, 


(40)  To  arrange  or  dispose.    Pr,  Pant. 

CASTELET.    A  turret.    {A.-N.) 

CASTELIS.    Camps.    {Lat) 

CASTELLE.    A  large  cistern. 

CASTEN.    Cast  off.    North. 

CASTER.  (1)  A  cloak.    Dekker. 

(2)  A  cow  that  casts  her  calf. 

CASTING-BOTTLE.  A  bottle  used  for  casting, 
or  sprinkling,  perfumes,  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the 
Tragedy  of  Hoffknan,  1631,  sig.  C.  iii ;  Unton 
Inventories,  p.  27.  Also  called  a  casting-glasSf 
as  in  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  144 ;  Privy  Purse  Ex- 
pences  of  Mary,  p.  144. 

CASTLE.    A  kind  of  close  helmet. 

CASTLE  WARDS.  A  tax  formeriy  laid  on  those 
that  dwelt  within  a  certain  distance  of  a  castle, 
for  the  support  of  the  garrison.  See  Lam- 
barde*8  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  155. 

CASTLING.  A  calf  bom  before  its  proper  time. 
See  Hollyband,  in  v.  Avorton  /  Men-Miracles, 
1656,  p.  6. 

C  ASTOCK.    The  heart  of  a  cabbage.    North. 

CASTON.    A  capstan.    Fhrio. 

CASTOR.  A  beaver.  {A.-N.)  There  was  a 
herb  called  "  the  balloc  of  the  castor;*  MS. 
Sloane  5,  t  3.    Cf.  Brit.  BibL  iv.  26. 

CASTREL.  A  kind  of  hawk,  not  very  courage- 
ous, and  therefore  seldom  used  for  sporting 
purposes.  See  the  Feest,  ix  (?) ;  Gent.  Rec  it 
32  ;  Brit.  BibL  u.  118. 

CASUALTY.  The  flesh  of  an  animal  that  dies 
by  chance.    Eatt. 

CAT.  (1)  A  mess  of  coarse  meal,  day,  &c  placed 
in  dove-cotes,  to  allure  strangers.    Ea$t. 

(2)  A  ferret    S^fo^k. 

(3)  The  trap  at  the  game  of  Trap  and  Ball  vras 
formerly  called  a  co/,  and  the  game  itself  also 
went  under  this  name,  or,  according  to  Howell, 
Cat  and  Trap.  See  Florio,  in  v.  Lippa^  Trdp- 
pola;  Cotgrave,  in  v.Martmetf  QuiUe;  but  the 
game  of  cat  is  more  property  that  played  with 


sticks,  and  a  small  piece  of  wood,  rising  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  rebound  when  struck  on  either 
aide.  This  game  is  still  played,  and  is  even  a 
favourite  in  the  metropolis.  See  Narcs,  and 
Middleton,iv. 527.  It  isalsocalledCat  andDog, 
as  Mr.  Hartshome  notices,  Salop.  Antiq.  and 
also  in  MS.  Addit  5008,  under  the  year  1582. 
Tak«  tbem  who  dares  at  nine-holts,  cardcs,  or  «•>. 
P9aeham*9  ThalUu  Mutqttei,  1#MK 

CATADUPE.    AwateifUL    (Lai.) 

CATAIAN.    A  sharper. 

CATAPUCE.    A  kind  of  sparge.    (A.^N.) 

CAT-ARLES.  An  eruptive  disorder  on  the 
skin.    North. 

CATAYL.  A  sort  of  vessel  See  Richard  Coer 
de  Lion,  1407.  There  is  a  ship  called  a  eateh, 
mentioned  in  Harrison,  p.  201,  for  which  this 
may  be  an  error. 

CAT-BEAGLE.  A  swift  kind  of  beagle  men- 
tioned  in  the  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  68. 

CAT-BILL.    A  woodpecker.    North. 

CAT-BLASH.  Anything  thin  or  sloppy,  as  weak 
tea.    Line. 

CAT-BRAIN.  A  kind  of  rough  clay  mixed  with 
stone.     West. 

CAT-CALL.  A  kind  of  whistle,  chiefly  used  at 
theatres,  to  interrupt  the  actors,  and  damn  a 
new  piece.  It  was  in  common  use  some  years 
ago,  but  is  not  often  heard  at  the  present  day. 

CATCH,  (n  A  few  hairs  drawn  out  of  a  knot  or 
bunch,  which  is  woven  in  the  silk. 

(2)  To  *'  catch  copper,"  to  take  harm,  to  fall 
into  evil. 

CATCH-CORNER.  A  well-known  chDd's  game. 

CATCHED.    Entangled.    Beds. 

CATCHEREL.    A  catchpole.    Pr.  Part. 

CATCHIS.    Causeth.    Heame. 

CATCH-LAND.  Border-land,  of  which  the  tithe 
was  disputable,  and  taken  by  the  first  claimant 
who  could  eateh  it.  Notf,  This  custom  is 
now  of  course  obsolete. 

CATCH-ROGUE.    A  constable,  or  bailiff.  East. 

CATCH-WATER.  A  reservoir  of  water  in  a 
newly-erected  common.    Somerset. 

CATCHY.  Disposed  to  take  an  undue  advan- 
tage. It  occurs  in  the  sense  of  showery  in  the 
Times,  August  24th,  1843. 

CATEL.  Goods ;  property ;  possessions ;  trea- 
sure, or  money.  (A.-N.)  See  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  70 ;  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  207  ;  Octo- 
vian,  803 ;  Wickliffe's  New  Test.  p.  67. 

CATER.  (1)  A  caterer.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  L  407 ; 
Fk)rio,ed.l611,p.  155. 

(2)  To  cut  diagonally.     Far.  dial 

CATER-COUSINS.    Good  friends.    Var.diaL 

CATERPILLAR.    A  cockchafer.    Somerset. 

CATERRAMEL.    To  hollow  put.    fFarw. 

CATERY.  The  place  in  a  large  house  or  palace 
where  provisions  were  kept  or  distributed. 
See  the  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  pp.  68, 97. 

CAT-GALLOWS.  A  child's  game,  consisting 
of  jumping  over  a  stick  placed  at  right  anglea 
to  two  others  fixed  in  the  ground. 

CATHAMMED.    Clumsy ;  awkward.    South, 

CATHAWS.    Common  haws.    North, 
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CATHEDRAL.    A  bully.    IMc. 

GATHER.    A  cradle.    North. 

CATHERN.  A  Catherine-^iieel.  We9i,  Amerry- 

makmg  on  St.  Catherine's  day  is  called  ca- 

theming. 
CAT-HIP.    Thebumet-rose.     North. 
CAT-IN-PAN.    A  eat  in  pan  is  a  turncoat,  or 

deserter  firom  his  party ;  to  turn  cat  in  pan,  to 

be  a  turncoat,  to  desert. 
CAT-LAP.    Tea.     Var.  dial 
CATLING.    The  string  of  a  lute  or  violin,  made 

of  cat-gut.     Strings  for  hats  were  also  called 

catUngt,  See  the  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  79. 
CATMALLISONS.    Cupboards  near  chimneys, 

where  dried  beef  and  provisions  are  kept. 

North. 
CATRIGGED.    Linen,  when  badly  creased,  is 

baid  to  be  catrigged.     North. 
CATS.    Coverings  under  which  soldiers  might 

lie,  ready  to  attack.    Gifford  seems  to  have 

explained  the  term  erroneously  in  Shirley, 

vi.  16. 
CATS-CRADLE.    A  game  played  by  children, 

with  string  twisted  on  the  fingers. 
CATS-FOOT.  Ground  ivy.  North. 
CATS-  HEAD.    A  kind  of  porous  stone  found  in 

coalpits,  mentioned  by  Aubrey,  Nat.  Hist. 

Surrey,  iii  327 ;  MS.  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  54. 

Rider  mentions  an  apple  of  this  name. 
CATS'-SMERE.    A  kind  of  axungia,  mentioned 

in  an  early  list  of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 
CATSO.  A  term  of  abuse  or  contempt.  (//oA) 
CATS-TAIL.  (1)  The  catkin  of  the  hazel  or  wil. 

low.    Var.  dial.   See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  142, 

"  the  cats  tailes  on  nut  trees." 
(2\  The  herb  horsetail.     Var.  dial. 

(3)  A  sore  place,  or  fester.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Chat.  Elyot,  in  v.  Furunetthu^  calls  it  a.  cattes 
heare. 

(4)  A  flogging  whip  ? 

But  evere  beware  of  CrltUs  cunc  and  of  eattU-taiUt. 
MS.  Diffby  41,  f.  16. 

CAT-STAIRS.  Tape,  &c.  so  twisted,  that  by  its 
alternate  hollows  and  projections,  it  resembles 
stairs.     North. 

CATTER.    To  thrive.     North. 

CATTON.    To  beat ;  to  thump.     North. 

CATWHIN.    The  dog-rose.    North. 

CAT-WITH-TWO-TAILS.   An  earwig.   North. 

CATWITTED.    Silly  and  conceited.     North. 

CATWRALLING.  Caterwauling.  Top8eU,p.l05. 

CATYFDAM.    Captivity ;  wretchedness. 

CATZERIE.    Cheating;  roguery.    (Ital.) 

CAUCH.  A  nasty  mixture.  Devon.  Sometimes 
called  a  cauchery. 

CAUCL  A  path  or  road.  (J.-N.) 
King  Yder  and  his  oTercoke 
Opou  a  cauci  bl  a  broke. 

jirthour  and  Merlin,  p.  987. 

CAUCIOUR.    A  surveyor.    Cumb. 

CAUD.     Cold.    North. 

CAUDEBEC.    A  French  hat,  worn  in  England 

about  the  year  1700. 
CAUDERNE.    A  caldron.    It  is    glossed  by  I 

lebei  in  MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  89.    Cawdroun, 


Maundevile,  p.  250.    Cawdum,  Rdiq.  Antiq. 

1.  ol. 

CAUDLE.  Any  slop.  Devon.  This  is  pretty 
nearly  the  older  use  of  the  word,  which  was 
generally  applied  to  any  sloppy  mess  in  cookery. 
See  a  curious  satirical  notice  of  the  word  in 
this  sense  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  98. 

CAUD-PIE.  A  disappointment  or  loss.   North. 

CAUFTE.    Caught.    Amis  and  AmiL  2455. 

CAUGLE.    To  quarrel.    North. 

CAUK.    Limestone.    Eatt. 

CAUL.  (1)  A  spider's  web. 

(2)  A  swelling.    North. 

CAULD.    Adam-head.    North. 

CAUMPERSOME.    Lively ;  pUyfuL    Derbyik. 

CAUP.    To  exchange.    North. 

CAURY.  Worm-eaten.  {A.-N.)  Caurymaury, 
Skelton  and  Piers  Ploughman  ?  This  phrase 
in  Skelton  may  perhaps  have  some  connexion 
with  the  Scottish  term  kirrywery. 

CAUSE.    Because.     Var.  dial 

CAUSELLE.    Cause  .> 

Of  whom  the  sprynge  was  not  eauteOe 
Of  fortune,  ne  sodeyne  aventure. 

Lifdgate,  MS.  Soe.  Anttq.  134,  f.  22. 

CAUSEY.  A  causeway.  See  Lambarde's  Per- 
ambulation, ed.  1596,  p.  425 ;  Harrison,  p.  37. 

CAUSH.    A  sudden  declivity.    North. 

CAUSIDICK.    A  lawyer.    Minsheu. 

CAUTEL.  A  cunning  trick.  {J..N.)  Ca^ 
/e/M,  divided,  Cleaveland's  Poems,  ed.  1660, 
p.  182.  Nares  has  cautelled  in  the  sense  of 
provided.  Cautehtu,  artfid,  artfully  cautious, 
a  very  common  word.  Cautelously.  Arch.  xiv. 
261. 

CAUTION.  A  pledge,  or  surety.  Palsgrave. 
The  money  paid  at  the  Cambridge  colleges  on 
admission  is  still  called  caution  money,  a  se- 
curity for  debts  that  may  be  contracted. 

CAVE.  (1)  To  tat  up.    Salop. 

(2)  To  fall  in,  as  earth  does  when  undermined. 
Var.  dial 

(3)  To  rake;  to  separate.  South.  Also,  to  thrash 
com. 

(4)  A  cabbage.    North. 

CAVEARE.    The  spawn  of  a  kind  of  sturgeon 
pickled,  salted,  and  dried.     See  the  Muses 
Looking-Glasse,  1643,  p.  31 ;  Brit.  BibL  ii. 
541 ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  3L 
CAVEL.    A  part  or  share.    North. 
CAVENARD.     A  term  of  reproach.     (A.-N.) 
CAVERSYNE.    A  hypocrite.    {A..N.) 
Okkyrrese  and  cavertyngt 
Also  swylk  ere  as  Saresyns. 

A.  de  Brunne,  MS.  Bowu,  p.  91. 

CAVILATION.    CaviUing.    {A.-N.)     See  King 

Leir,  p.  417 ;  Hardyng,  f.  174;  Simonides, 

2d  pt.  1584. 
CAVING.    Chaff  and  refuse  swept  from  the 

threshing  floor.    East. 
CAVOUS.     Hollow ;  abounding  in  caves.     See 

Thoms*  Anecdotes  and  Trad.  p.  115. 
CAW.    The  rot  in  sheep.     Devon.    Florio  has 

the  term,  to  bring  forth  a  lamb. 
CAWARD.    Backward.    Robin  Hood,  L  84. 
CAWBABY.    An  awkward  shy  boy.     Devon. 
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CAWDAW.    A  jackdaw.    North. 

CAWDRIFE.    A  shivering  feeUng.    North, 

CAWE.    Togo,  or  walk.    {A.-N) 

CAWP.     An  eel-box.    Eatt, 

CAWFTAIL.    A  dunce.    Lane. 

CAWHAND.    The  left-hand.    North, 

CAWKEN.  To  breed,  a  term  generally  applied 
to  hawks.  See  Gent.  Rec  iL  62 ;  Piers  Plough- 
man, pp.  223,  241. 

CAWKY.    Frumpish.     Une. 

CAWL.  (1)  To  frighten  or  buUy.     North. 

(2)  A  swelling  from  a  blow.     YorJtth. 

(3)  A  coop.    Kent. 

(4)  A  kind  of  silk. 

(5)  To  do  work  awkwardly.     North. 
CAWN.    CaUed.     Var.diaL 

C  AWN  SB.    A  pavement.     Dewm. 
CAWPE.    A  cup.    Brit.  BibL  iv.  18. 
CAWTE.    Cautious.    Ritton. 
CAXON.    A  worn-out  wig.    Somerset. 
CAYERS.    Comers.    MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  58. 
CAYRE.    Togo. 

Of  alle  the  welthe  and  the  waoci  thou  hade  in  kepynge. 
To  cajre  with  that  cumly  thou  lirtte  the  fulle  ciene. 
MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17*  f.  S31. 

CAYTEFETE.    Wretchedness.    (J.-N.) 
And  my  modlr  coniayved  me 
la  mekille  lynne  and  eayt«i/ltti. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  i.  17.  f.  276. 

CAYVAK.    A  kind  of  ship,  mentioned  in  Kyng 

Alisaunder,  6062. 
CAZAMI.    An  old  astrological  term,  denoting 

the  centre  or  middle  of  the  sun.    Gent.  Rec 

i.  100. 
CA3TE.    Caught    Rob.  Gloue. 
CE.    PUce.    [Sea?] 

Some  tugge,  oum  drawe  fro  re  to  c«; 
A I  Loide  Jhetu*  how  may  thys  be  ? 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  87. 
CEAGE.    A  key.     Verategan. 
CEASE.    To  die.     Shak. 
CEATE.    A  membrane.     Top$eU. 
CEC.     Sick.    Pr.  Parv. 
CECHELLE.    A  satchel    Pr.  Parv. 
CECILE.    St.  Cecilia.    (J.-N.) 
CECYNE.    To  cease.    Pr.  Parv. 
CEDULE.    A  scroll  or  schedule.    See  Test. 

Vctust.  p.  495 ;  Arch.  xi.  436. 
CEE.    The  sea.     See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5158  ; 

Prompt.  Parv.  p.  64.    Ce-king,  a  sea-king, 

Holinshed,  Hist.  EngL  p.  84. 
CEELDAM.    Seldom.    Pr.  Parv. 
CEGE.    A  seat,  or  bench.    Pr.  Parv.    Also  a 

Jakes,  or  siege. 
CEGGE.    The  water  flower  de-luce.  Translated 

by  accorua  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  64.    See  Ge- 
rard, p.  46.    It  is  also  written  for  sedge  or 

carex  in  the  former  work. 
CEISE.    To  seize.     (J.-N.) 
CEK.    A  sack.     Pron^t.  Parv. 
CEKYNE.  (1)  To  fall  sick.    Prompt.  Parv. 
(2)  To  seek,  or  search.    Ibid. 
CEKYR.     Securely. 

Than  dar  1  ley  etkitr,  and  be  myn  hoode. 
Here  trewe  serrlct  to  50we  than  wyl  they  prove. 

MS.  Cmntab.  Ft.  i. 6,f.  I&3. 


CEL.    A  seal.    Rob.  GIouc.  p.  77. 

CELADE.    A  skuU-cap  for  the  head.    Celate, 

Florio,  in  v.  BacnUtto. 
CELATURE.    The  ornamented  mider-surface 

of  a  vault.    Lydgate. 
CELDE.    Sold.    Pr.  Parv. 
CELDOM.    Seldom.    Pr.  Parv. 
CELE.  (1)  Happy;  blessed ;  godly.     (^.-&) 

(2)  Happiness ;  prosperity  ?    (J.-S.) 

And  lo  he  shal,  that  woot  I  wele. 
For  he  it  al  biiett  with  c«2e. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CM.  Trm.  Cantab. 

(3)  A  canopy.    Rutland  Papers,  pp.  7,  10. 

(4)  Time ;  season.    Pr.  Parv. 

(5)  **  I  cele  a  hauke  or  a  pigyon  or  any  other 
foule  or  byrde,  whan  I  sowe  up  their  eyes  for 
caryage  or  otherwyse,"  Palsgrave. 

CELED.     Decorated,  sculptured,  or  painted. 

Also,  vndnscoted.      Wainscot  is  still  called 

ceiling  in  Yorkshire.    Craven  Glossary,  L  65. 
CELEE.     Strange ;  wonderfuL     Cower. 
CELERER.    The  ofllcer  in  a  monastery  who 

had  the  care  of  the  provisions.   (Lat.) 
CELESTINE.    A  kind  of  plunket  or  coloured 

cloth,  usually  having  broad  lists. 
CELESTIVE.    Celestial 
CELLAR.    A  canopy.    **  Cellar  for  a  bedde, 

del de  Ut^*  Palsgrave.     "  A  celler  to  hange 

in  the  chamber,*'  Ordinances  and  Regulations^ 

p.  127. 
CELLE.    A  religious  house.  (Lat.) 
CELLEN.    Cells.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  233. 
CELSITUDE.     Highness.    (A.-N) 
CELWYLLY.    Unruly.    Pr.  Parv. 
CEME.    A  quarter  of  com.     Pr.  Parv. 
CEMELY.     Seemly.     Pr.  Parv. 
CEMELYNE.    To  compare.    Pr.  Parv. 
CEMMED.     Folded ;  twisted. 
CEMY.     Subtle.    Pr.  Parv. 
CEMYS.    Seems ;  appears. 
CEN.    To  ken,  or  know.    Ritaon. 
CENCLEFFE.    The  daffodil. 
CEN  DAL.    A  species  of  rich  thin  silken  stuff, 

very  highly  esteemed.     See  Strutt,  ii.  3 ;  Gy 

of  Warwike,  p.  421 ;  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  15. 

"  Cendell,  thynne  lynnen,  aendalt*  Palsgrave. 
Her  gomfainoun  waa  of  een^l  Ynde, 
or  gold  ther  were  on  thre  coronne. 

Arthow  and  Mtrlint  p.  SO0. 

CENE.  (1)  A  supper.     (Ut.) 

Certys,  teyd  Petyr*  thys  ny5t  at  the  emu. 
He  seyd,  eflsonee  we  thuldyn  hyro  sene. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  91. 

(2)  A  kind  of  sauce.  See  the  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  452. 

(3)  An  assembly.     Palsgrave. 
CENGYLLE.     Singular.     Pr.  Parv. 

CENS.  Incense.  Palagrave.  Cf.  Chester  Plays, 
L  282 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  120. 
Cenaingt  sprinkling  with  incense,  Davies'  An- 
cient  Rites,  1672,  p.  23. 

CENSER.  An  incense  pot.  (A.-N.)  In  Shake- 
speare's time  the  term  was  applied  to  a  bottle 
perforated  at  top,  used  for  sprinkling  perfumes. 

CENSURE.  Judgment ;  opinion.  AlBoaverb, 
to  give  an  opinion,  to  judge. 
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CENT.  A  game  at  cards,  so  called  because  100 
was  tbc  game.  It  is  supposed  to  have  resem- 
bled picquet.  There  was  also  a  game  called 
cent-foot^  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
same  with  this. 

CENTENER.  A  captain  or  officer  commanding 
a  hundred  men.  See  the  Ordinances  and  Regu- 
lations, p.  5. 

CENTO.    A  patchwork. 

CENTRE.  To  strike  the  centre,  to  take  away 
the  firame  of  wood  which  they  use  in  making 
and  supporting  an  arch  of  brick  or  stone,  after 
the  said  arch  is  completed.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

CENTRY-GARTH.  The  cemetery,or  burial  place 
of  a  monastery.  See  the  Ancient  Rites  of 
Durham,  pp.  2,  49,  136. 

CENT.    A  sign.    Pr.  Pan. 

CEOUT.    To  bark.  Sahip.      , 

CEP.    To  catch  a  ball.    North. 

CEPE.   A  hedge. 

CEPHENS.    Male,  or  young  drones. 

CERADENE.  A  fresh-water  musde.  North.  An 
unusually  large  species  of  this  muscle  is  found 
in  the  lake  at  Canons  Ashby,  the  beautiful  seat 
of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart 

CERCLE.    To  surround.    (A.-N.) 

CEREJOWRE.    A  searcher.    Pr.  Parv. 

CEREMONIES.    Prodigies.    Skak. 

CERES-AND-VIRGINUM.  A  rule  in  old  arith- 
metic for  the  solution  o£>  simple  problems  that 
would  now  be  worked  by  algebra.  See  Ley- 
bourn's  Arithmetical  Rec.  1699,  p.  139. 

CERGE.  Awaxtq)er.  (A.-N.)  See  Havelok, 
594 ;  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  36. 

CERGYN.  To  search.  Pr.  Parv. 

CERKE.  A  shirt. 

Than  iche  fpak,  tluit  burde  brijt. 
That  al  naked  waa  taf  hir  eerke. 
MS.  Mhmole  33,  f .  33. 

CERKELYTT.    Encircled. 

CERN.    To  concern.  Skak. 

CERNOYLE.    Honeysuckle. 

CERSE.    To  cease.    North. 

CERSTYN.  Christian.   Robin  Hood,  L  89. 

CERT.    Certes;  certainly.     See  Sevyn  Sages, 

2575  ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  130. 
CERTACION.  Assurance. 

Hegaf  me  many  a  good  eertaeion. 
With  right  and  holsom  predicadoD, 

MS.  RbmA.  C.  86. 
CERTAIN.   Certainly.    Chaucer. 
CERTED.    Certain;  firm.  Hvioei. 
CERTENLYCH.    Certainly ;  positively. 
CERTES.   Certainly.  {A.-N.) 
CERT-MONEY.    Head  money  or  common  fine, 

paid  yearly  by  the  residents  of  sereral  manors 

to  the  lords  thereof.  Bknmt. 
CERTYL.     A  kirUe.     See  Ritson's   Ancient 

Songs,  p.  51 ;  Songs  and  Carols,  x. 
CERUSE.    Ceruse  or  white-lead,  used  by  ladies 

for  painting  their  faces  and  bosoms.      See 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i  108;  Ben  Jonson,  L  131; 

Amends  for  Ladies,  p.  44 ;  Stmtt,  ii  133, 134. 
CERVE.    A  cirdet.    "That  ylke  white  eerte 


was  an  evydent  tokon  of  hir  martirdome," 
Langtoft,  p.  cxcviii. 

CERVELLE.     The  brain.    (A.^N.) 

CESOUN.    Season.    (A.^n) 

CESS.  (1)  To  spill  water  about ;  also,  to  call  dogs 
to  eat.  South. 

(2)  Measure ;  estimation.  "  Out  of  all  cess," 
excessively,  immoderately.  **  Saiu  ces9e,  ex- 
cessively, immoderately,  out  of  all  cesse  and 
crie,"  Cotgrave.  "  Overthroweth  the  Puritans 
out  of  an  cesse,"  Mar-Prelate's  Epitome,  p.  49. 
Shak.  Herrick,L  44,  appears  to  have  the  word 
for  anettmentttm  in  Holin8hed,Chron.  Ireland, 
p.  145.  Cesser^  an  assessor,  HoUyband's  Dic- 
tionarie,  1593. 

(3  A  layer  or  stratum.  East.  It  is  often  pro- 
nounced Mte. 

CESSATION.    Ceasing.  (Lat.) 

CESSE.  (1)  To  cease.   {A.-N.) 

(2)  To  give  seizin  or  possession.  See  Syr 
I>egor6,538. 

CESS-POOL.    A  pool  for  filth. 

CEST.    Ceased.    (A.-N) 

CESTON.    A  studded  girdle.    (^.-M) 

CETE.    A  company  of  badgers. 

CETECEYN.    A  citizen. 

CETOYLE.    A  harp? 

To  eetople  and  to  sawtree, 
And  gytternynge  fulle  gaye. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  I.  U,  1 130. 

CETTE.    Set ;  placed.    Pr.  Parv. 

CETYWALL.  The  herb  valerian ;  also  moun- 
tain spikenard.  Percy's  Reliques,  p.  79.  It 
is  translated  by  cetmaleug  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 

CEYLE.    AsaiL   Pr.  Parv. 

CHABBE.   Have.  Rob.Gloue. 

CHACE.  (1)  To  chase,  or  pursue.  {A.^N.) 

(2)  The  groove  m  a  crossbow  in  which  the  anrow 
is  pla^d. 

CHACEABLE.  Pit  to  be  hunted.  Tooke,  p. 
660,  considers  Gower  the  inventor  of  this 
word ;  but  in  the  Maystre  rtf  the  Game,  MS. 
Bodl.  546,  stags  after  the  sixth  year  are  said 
to  be  chaaable, 

CHACECHIENS.    The  same  as  bem^,  q.  v. 
And  the  gromes  that  batten  chacecMem  brynge 
with  hem  the  hertehound.  MS.  Bodl.  546. 

CHACKLE.     To  chatter.     Somerset. 

CHACKSTONE.    A  small  flint.   North. 

CHAD.     I  had.     West. 

CHADEN.    The  inwards  of  a  calf.    Dorset. 

CHADPARTHING.  A  farthing  formeriy  paid 
among  the  Easter  dues,  for  the  purpose  of  hal- 
lowing the  font  for  christenings. 

CHADIST.    Sheddest. 

As  thou  Otadiat  thi  blood  oo  rod  tre 

Fore  my  redempcion.     Audeta^t  Prniu,  p.  64. 

CHADS.  Diy  husky  firagments  found  amongst 
food.    East. 

CHAFE.    To  grow  warm  or  angry.    (A.~N.) 

Hence  ehqf,  to  tease  or  worry. 
CHAFER.  (1)  A  beetle,  or  May-bug.    South. 

(2)  A  saucepan.    See  Unton  Invent,  p.  1 ;  Ordi- 
nances and  R^ulations,  p.  126.    Chaufere 
Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  54. 
CHAFBR-HOUSE.    An  ale-house.    North. 
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CHAFBRY.    Afornaoe.    Derbyth, 
CHAFF-BONE.    The  jaw-bone.     Yortt»h. 
CHAFFERE.     To  dnl,  exchange,  or  barter. 

(J.'S.)     Also  a  substantire,   merchandise. 

Emere  vei  vendere,  Anglice  to  chafi^uyn,  MS. 

Bibl  Reg.  12  B.  L  C  19. 

If  thou  art  a  margchaunt*  dlsoeyre  not  thi  brother 

ineht^ffiuyng,  Wimb«ltm*9  Sermon,  ^388,  MS.  Hatton 

57.  p.  4. 
CHAFF-FALLEN.    Low-spirited.    North, 
CHAFFLE.    To  haggle.    North. 
CHAFF-NETS.     Nets  employed  for  catching 

birds  of  small  size. 
CHAFFO.   To  chew.    Lane. 
CHAFLET.  A  small  scaffold  or  platform.  (^.-AT.) 

See  the  Brit.  Bib).  L  59. 
CHAFTE-BAN.    A  jaw-bone.    North, 
With  the  Ou^fte-ban  of  a  ded  hat. 
Men  tab  that  therwit  ilan  be  was. 

MS.  oat.  Vupat.  A.  Ui.  f.  7. 

CHAFTT.    TalkatiTe.     YorJtth. 

CHAIERE.    A  chair,  or  pulpH.   (J.-N.) 

CHAIN.    A  weaver's  warp.    Somerset. 

CHAISEL.  An  upper  garment.  {J.'N.)  See 
the  Seryn  Sages,  1814.  There  was  a  kind  of 
fine  linen  called  ehaisil,  <tf  which  smocks  were 
often  made,  alluded  to  in  Kyng  AUsaunder, 
279 ;  Strutt,  ii.  257  ;  Warton,  Introd.  p.  163 ; 
Leg.  Cathol.  p.  152. 

CHAITY.    Careful ;  delicate.    Somerset. 

CHAKYL.  A  shackle,  a  moveable  hoop  made 
of  iron,  and  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the 
plongb-beam  by  a  loose  bolt  and  screw. 

CHALANDE.     A  chanter. 

And  bycause  reason  wyll  that  suche  a  person 
shulde  be  hononMy  hiterteyned  lest  that  staye  myght 
be  made  for  the  greate  charges  of  the  same,  I  thinke 
It  rather  expedyent  to  forbere  a  greaite  nomber  of  our 
monnkes  and  thalande*,  namely  as  thay  nowe  use 
themselfes,  then  so  necessary  a  thing  for  the  comyn 
wealthe  shulde  be  lakked  and  sett  asyde. 

State  Papertt  ii«  484. 

CHALANGE.    To  chaUenge.    (J.-N.)     Also 

sometimes,  to  accuse. 
CHALDER,  (1)  To  crumble.    East, 
(2)Acald-on.    North. 
CHALDRON.    A  kind  of  sauce.     It  is  ^t 

ehawduen  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  88. 
CHALEN.  Chill;  cold.    Weber. 
CHALK.    To  mark  with  chalk.     Var,  dial 
CHALK-WHITE.     Quite  white.      Var.  dial, 

'*  Chalk-why5th  as  the  mylk,"  Sir  Degrevant, 

1490. 
CHALL.    The  jaw.    Leic. 
CHALLENGE.    When  hounds  or  beagles  first 

find  the  scent  and  cry,  they  are  said  to  chal- 
lenge. 
CHALM.    To  chew,  or  nibble.    Ea$t.    More 

usually  spelt  eham, 
CHALON.    A  coverlet.     Chaucer. 
CHAM.  (1)  I  am.     Weit. 

(2)  Awry.     North. 

(3)  To  chew  or  champ.    Palsgrave. 
CHAMBERDEKINS.    Irish  beggars.    Blount. 
CHAMBERER.   (1)  A  chamber-maid.  (J-N.) 

See  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  883 ;  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  5882;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  127 ; 


diamberys,  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  26;  chambrere, 
Maundevile,  p.  102. 

(2)  A  wanton  person ;  an  intriguer. 

CHAMBER-FELLOW.  A  chum ;  one  who  in- 
habits the  same  chambers  with  another.  See 
Florio,  in  v.  Camerdio. 

CHAMBERING.    Wantonness;  intriguing." 

CHAMBER-LIE.    Urine.    Shah. 

CHAMBERLIN.  An  attendant  in  an  inn,  equi- 
valent to  the  present  head-waiter  or  upper- 
chambermaid,  or  both  offices  united ;  tome- 
times  male,  sometimes  female.  Naree.  See 
Middleton,  iii.  383. 

CHAMBERS.  SmaU  cannon,  without  carriages, 
chiefly  used  on  festive  occasions.  See  Mid- 
dleton, v.  190;  Peele,  !L  124;  Ben  Jonson, 
viiL  422 ;  First  Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  217. 

CHAMBERTNGS.  Furniture  of  a  bed  or  bed- 
room.   See  Test.  Vetust.  p.  372. 

CHAMBLE.    To  chew.     Var,  dial. 

CHAMBLET.    A  chimney.    Devon. 

CHAMBLINGS.    Husks  of  com.    East. 

CHAMBRE-FORENE.    Ajakes.    Rob,  Gloue. 

CHAMER.    A  chamber.    Somerset. 

CHAMFER.  The  plain  slope  made  by  paring 
off  the  edge  of  a  stone  or  piece  of  timber. 
Also,  a  hollow  channel  or  gutter,  such  as  the 
fluting  of  a  column.  See  Willis,  p.  8.  In  this 
latter  sense  Spenser  speaks  of  **  winter  with 
cAam^^  brows,"  i.  e.  fturowed  or  channelled. 
So  also  Florio,  "  AeeameUdre^  to  chamfure^  to 
enchanell,  to  mafb  gntter-wise ;''  and  Brit. 
Bibl.  ii.  1 1 7,  "  my  chamfred  Ups."  Minsheu 
has,  "  to  chamfeTj  or  to  make  channels,  gut- 
ters, crevises,  or  hollow  strakes,  in  pillars  or 
such  like.*'  Cotgrave  spells  it  channel  in  the 
first  sense,  in  v.  Eraser^  Embrasure.  "  Stria^ 
a  rebbat  or  small  furrow  made  in  stone  or 
tymber,  chamferyng :  stria  seemeth  to  bee  the 
bolteU  or  thinge  that  riseth  up  betwene  the 
two  chanels,  and  strix  the  chaneU  itselfe,  or 
chamferynge,"  Elyot. 

CHAMFRON.  Armour  for  a  horse's  nose  and 
cheeks.    See  Excerpt.  Hist.  p.  209. 

CHAMLET.  Camelot.  See  Unton  Invent  p. 
33 ;  Test.  Vetust.  p.  434 ;  Gascoigne*s  Delicate 
Diet,  p.  12 ;  Withals,  ed.  1608,  p.  139. 

CHAMMER.  A  kind  of  gown,  worn  by  persons 
of  rank,  and  generally  richly  ornamented.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  fashion  in  Henry 
VIII.'s  time.  See  Strutt,  iL  248 ;  Planch^, 
p.  238. 

CHAMP.  (1)  Hard ;  firm.    5^^^. 

(2)  To  bite,  or  chew.  Suffolk.  See  the  Down- 
fall of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  p.  78  ;  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  p.  20 ;  LiUy's  Mydas. 

(3)  A  scuffle.    Escmoor, 

(4)  To  tread  heavily.     Warw. 
CHAMPAINE.    Plain ;  flat;  open.    See  Ray's 

Diet.  Tril.  p.  4 ;  Lambarde's  Perambulation, 
ed.  1596,  p.  10.  Also  a  substantive,  a  plain, 
flat  or  open  country. 

Pra  thethine  thay  went  fburty  dayes,  and  come 
intlile  a  dhmmjm^ne  cuntree  that  was  alls  barayne* 
and  na  hye  place,  ne  na  hilles  rolfhte  be  seneon  aa 
syde.  MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  81 
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CHAMPARTIE.    A  share  of  land ;  a  partner- 
ship in  power.    (J.-N.)    Sec  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  1951 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  131. 
Wisely  adTertynge  iche  was  to  feblUe  of  iny5t, 
In  this  mater  to  holde  ehamptrtyt 
With  hire  that  was  of  face  most  benigoe. 
0  L^dgate,  MS.  Soe,  Jntiq.  1S4,  f.  14. 

He  sette  the  herte  in  champertye. 
With  wischynge  and  with  fantasye. 

Qower,  MS,  Ibid.  f.  99. 

CHAMPE.    The  field  or  ground  in  which  any 
carving  or  hosses  are  placed. 
The  cote  ys  ryche  and  well  f yne, 
The  ehampt  ys  now  of  redd  satyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  42. 
And  other  of  sendale, 
Champed  with  crisulle. 

MS.  Linct>ln  A.  1. 17*  f- 196. 
CHAMPERS.     Hounds.    MiddUton, 
CHAMPEYNE.  A  kind  of  fine  cloth,  mentioned 

in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  L  6,  f.  141. 
CHAMPION.     Same  as  Champame,  q.  v.    See 
Middleton,  ii.  73;  Two  Angrie  Women  of 
Abington,  p.  19 ;  Tusser,  ii,  7 ;  Holinshed, 
Hist.  EngL  p.  29. 
CHANCE.    The  game  of  hazard. 
CHANCE-BAIRN.    A  bastard.    North.    Also 

called  a  chance-child,  or  chanoeling. 
CHANCE.BONE.    The  hucUe-bone.    Eatt. 
CHANDELEUSE.    Candlemas-day.     (Fr.) 
CHANDRY.    A  place  where  candles  were  kept. 
See  Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  197 ; 
Ordinances  and  Regulations,  pp.  4,  20*,  47, 
63,  82 ;  RutUmd  Papers,  p.  40. 
CHANE.    FelL    {J.-N.) 
CHANELLE.    A  gutter.    Prompt.  Part. 
CHANFROUS.    Very  fierce.    North. 
CHANGE.  (1)  A  shift     Var.  dioL 
(2)  To  transpose.    Pattgrme. 
CHANGEABLE.    Variegated,  a  term  applied 

to  silks  and  cloths. 
CHANGE-FACE.    To  blush. 
Why,  to  change /kee 
They  say  in  modest  maides  are  signes  of  grace. 

Heifwood'e  Ro^atl  King,  1637.  slg.  C.  It. 

CHANGELING.  A  chUd  left  or  changed  by  the 
fairies  for  the  parents'  own  child.  It  was 
either  deformed,  mischievous,  or  idiotic,  and 
hence  the  term  came  to  be  generally  applied 
to  a  child  having  those  quaUtiet.  See  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Contrrfaict. 

CHANGERWIFE.  An  itinerant  female  buck- 
ster.     North. 

CHANGINGLY.    Alternately.    North. 

CH  ANKE.  A  dish  in  cookery,  described  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  97. 

CHANKER.    A  chink.    Donet. 

CHANKS.  The  under  part  of  a  pig's  head.  South. 

CHANNEL-BONE.  See  CanneUone.  Channel, 
the  windpipe,  Marlowe,  i.  106. 

CHANNER.    To  scold.    North. 

CHANNEST.  To  exchange.  Exmoor.  It  is 
also  explained,  to  challenge. 

CHANTEMENT.    Enchantment.    Rob.  GUmc. 

CHANTEPLEURB.  A  sort  of  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  singing  and  weeping  successively. 


{A.'N.)  Roquefort  gives  the  word  explained, 
douieur^  affUctian. 

CHANTER.  (1)  To  mutter.    Line. 

(2)  Part  of  a  bagpipe.     North. 

CHANTERIE.  An  endowment  for  the  payment 
of  a  priest,  to  sing  mass  agreeably  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  founder.  {A.-N.)  Chan- 
tryse,  Tundale,  p.  65 ;  chaunterie,  Ord.  and 
Reg.  p.  248. 

CHANTREL.    A  decoy  partridge.    HowelL 

CHAP.  (1)  A  familiar  term  for  a  companion. 
An  abbreviation  of  chapman. 

(2)  A  purchaser.  Fairs  in  some  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  caUed  chap-fairs.  An  awkward  chap, 
equivalent  to  the  phrase  an  ugly  euitomer, 

(3)  A  chink.    Baret. 

(4)  A  knock.    Percy. 

CHAP-BOOK.    A  Uttle  book  printed  for  the 

purpose  of  being  sold  to  hawkers. 
CHAPCHURCH.    A  parish  clerk.    North. 
CHAPE. (l)Theextremityofafox'staiL  NortJL 
(2)  The  hook  of  a  scabbed ;  the  metal  part  at 

the  top. 
CHAPEL.     A  printing-house.     See  Holme's 
Academy  of  Armory,  1688 ;  Life  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, ed.  1819,  p.  56. 
CHAPELLE.    A  chaplain.     {Lat.) 

His  chapelle  mette  hym  at  the  dore  there. 
And  wente  bifore  hym  alle  in  fere. 

ArchmUogia,  xxiL  383. 

CHAPERON.    A  French  hood.   See  Harrison's 

Descr.  of  England,  p.  159 ;  Fairholf  s  Pageants, 

i.  5;  Strutt.ii.  185. 
CHAPETREL.    The  capital  of  a  column. 

For  he  fande  therin  xl.  pelers  of  massy  golde,  11- 

kane  of  a  grete  thiknesse*  and  a  grete  lenthe,  with 

thaire  ehap^traUe*.  MS.  Une0ln  A.  1. 17,  f.  85. 

CHAPIN.    Achopine.    (Span.)    "  Chapins,  or 

high  patins  richly  silver  d  or  gilt,"  HowelL 
CHAPITLE.    A  chapter.    (A.-N.)    "  To  cAa- 

pitle  were  i-drawe,"  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  473. 
Y  trowe  for  sothe  he  slept  ful  lytyl. 
Whan  he  herde  that  grete  ehap^tpl. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.5B. 
CHAPMAN.    A  merchant,  or  buyer.     (A.-S.) 
CHAP-MONEY.    That  which  is  abated  or  given 

again  by  the  seller  on  receiving  money. 
CHAPPELLET.  AsmallchapeL  See  Harrison's 

Descr.  of  England,  p.  144. 
CHAPPING.    Ground  full  of  chinks  and  ere- 

vices,  arising  from  drought. 
CHAPPYD.  Chopt.  Weber. 
CHAPS.  Wrinkles.  Craven, 
CHAPYDE.    Escaped. 

Thare  chap^de  never  no  chllde,  cheftayne  ne  other. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  97. 

CHAR.  (1)  A  species  of  trout,  caught  in  Win- 
dermere lake. 

(2)  To  char  a  laughter,  to  raise  a  mode  laugh. 
North. 

(3)  Ajar.    North. 

(4)  A  work  or  business.  That  char  is  charred^ 
that  work  is  done.  North.  See  Stevens'  Old 
PUtys,  iL  64 ;  Middleton,  iii  237,  iv.  382 ; 
Peele's  Works,  i.  127  ;  Sir  Thomas  More,  p. 
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37 ;  Boke  of  Cnrtisye,  p.  4 ;  Chester  Flays,  tt. 
87 ;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  106.  Also,  to  hew 
stones.  Char- woman,  a  woman  hired  by  the 
day  for  miscellaneous  work. 

And  drow5e  his  twerde  prively. 
That  the  childc  were  not  war 
Ar  he  had  done  that  chor 

Cursor  Mundi,  MB,  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  90. 
CHARACTERY.    Writing ;  expression.  Shai. 
CHARBOKULL.    A  carbuncle.    {J.-N.) 
CHARCHE.    Charge.    Audelay,  p.  43. 
CHARD.    A  chart.    Harrison,  p.  33. 
CHARE.  (1)  To  stop,  or  turn  back.  North.  To 

hinder,  or  withstand.     Pr,  Parv. 
(T\  A  narrow  street.    Newc, 

(3 )  To  counterfeit.    North, 

(4)  To  separate  the  chaff  from  the  com.   South. 

(5)  A  chariot.  {A.-N,)  SeeSirTryamoure,913; 
ApoL  LoU.  p.  44. 

Nay,  sir,  but  56  mot  to  him  fare. 
He  hath  sent  afUr  the  his  chare  j 
We  shul  50U  make  therynne  a  bed. 
Into  £glpte  5e  shul  be  led. 
Otrmr  Mundi»  MS,  Coll,  THn,  Qintab.  f.  SS. 

(6J  A  wall-flower.     Cant. 

(7)  To  chase,  or  drive  away.  "  Chare  awey  the 
crowe,"  Cov.  Myst.  p.  325. 

CHARELT.    Careful ;  chary,  q.  v. 

CHARE-THURSDAY.    Maundy  Thursday. 

CHARETS.  Chariots.  See  Holinshed,  Hist. 
England,  pp.  24,  28.  Charret,  Patteme  of 
Painfull  Adventures,  p.  192. 

CHARGE.  A  load,  burthen ;  business,  or  mat- 
ter. {A.'N,)  As  a  verb,  to  weigh,  or  incline 
on  account  of  weight.  **  Chylder  wordys  ar 
not  to  charge,''  are  not  to  be  much  weighed 
or  considered,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  160.  It  often 
has  the  meaning,  to  weigh  in  one's  mind. 

CHARGEANT.    Burthensome.    (J.-N.) 

CHARGED.    Ornamented ;  bordered. 

CHARGEOUS.    Troublesome.    (^.-M) 

CHARGER.  A  large  platter  or  dish.  Chargeon^ 
Test.  Vetust.  p.  175. 

CHARINESS.  Caution ;  scrupulousness.  Shak. 

CHARITOUS.    Charitable.    (^.-A^.) 
He  was  ajenwarde  dkarttoiM, 
Ant  to  pite  he  was  pltous. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soc.AntUi.  134,  f.  83. 

CHARK.  (1)  A  crack.    North, 
I  Small  beer.     Yorh$h, 

I  To  creak.  North.  See  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  70. 

S4^  To  diop,  or  crack.     Craven. 
5)  To  expose  new  ale  to  the  air  in  an  open 
vessel  until  it  acquires  a  degree  of  acidity, 
and  therewith  becomes  clearer  and  sourer,  fit 
for  drinking.    Une. 

(6)  To  make  charcoal.    Wett, 

Ther  Is  no  fyre,  ther  Is  no  sparke, 
Ther  Is  no  dore  whkhe  may  cAorXre. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  AnHq,  134,  f.  12S. 

CHARLES'S-WAIN.     The  constellation  Ursa 

Major.     Var,  dial, 
CHARLBT.  A  dish  in  cookery.   See  the  Forme 

of  Cury,  p.  27 ;  Warner,  p.  88 ;  Ord.  and  Reg. 

pp.  450,  463 ;  Feest,  viii. ;  MS.  Sloane  1201, 

f.23. 


CHARLOCK.  The  mustard  plant.  Weit. 
CHARM.  (1)  A  hum,  or  low  murmuring  noise. 
WeH,  "  A  charm  of  birds,"  Peele's  Works, 
L  12,  an  expression  also  used  by  Milton.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  word  here  does 
not  mean  a  company  of  birds.  A  charm  of 
goldfinches  is  a  flodc  of  those  birds.  See 
Strutt's  Sports,  p.  38.  "  Vcherme  as  byrdes 
do  whan  they  make  a  noyse  a  great  nomber 
togyther,"  Palsgrave. 
(2)  To  silence. 

CHARMED-MILK.    Sour  milk.   North,  "Lac 
serosum,    agitatum,    butter  milke,   charroe 
milke,"  Nomenclator,  p.  94. 
CHARMER.    A  magician.    {A.-N.) 
CHARMERESSE.   An  enchantress.  {A,-N,) 
CHARMING.    VeryweU.    Var,  dioL 
CHARN-CURDLE.  A  chum-staflf.    North, 
CHARNELL.     The  crest  of  a  hehnet.     See 
Meyrick,  ii.  252  ;  Harrison's  Descr.  of  Eng- 
land, p.  160 ;  chameld,  Brit.  BibL  L  146. 
CHARNICO.   A  kind  of  sweet  vrine,  made  near 
Lisbon. 

Well,  happy  is  the  man  doth  rightly  know 
The  vertue  of  three  cupe  of  ehamico, 

Rowlandt  Humor  Ordinarie,  n.  d. 

CHARRE.    To  return.    W.  Mapes,  p.  348. 

CHARRED-DRINK.  Drink  turned  sour  by 
being  put  into  the  barrel  before  it  is  cold.  Kent, 

CHARREY.  (1)  Carts.  (^.-A^) 

(2)  Dear ;  precious.   North, 

CHARTEL.  A  challenge. 

CHARTERER.    A  freeholder.  Che$h, 

CHARTER-MASTER.  A  man  who,  having  un- 
dertaken to  get  coals  or  iron-stone  at  a  certain 
price,  employs  men  under  him. 

CHARTER-PARTY.    A  bill  of  hiding. 

CHARTHOUS.    Carthusians.  {A,-N.) 

CHARWORT.    See  Braciwort, 

CHARY.  Careful ;  sparing ;  cautious ;  scrupu- 
lous.   Var.  dial, 

CHARYAWNT.    Burdensome.    Prompt,  Parv, 

CHARYOWRE.  A  charger,  or  large  dish.  Pr. 
Parv, 

CHASE.  (1)  A  point  at  the  game  of  tennis,  be- 
yond that  struck  by  the  adversary.  See  Un7's 
Chaucer,  p.  542.  According  to  Douce,  ihe 
spot  where  a  ball  fEdls.  "  A  chace  on  the  wall, 
faire  une  chasee  au  pied  du  mur"  Howell, 
sect,  xxviii.  which  vnis  marked  on  the  wall. 
To  chase,  according  to  Holme,  to  miss  the 
second  striking  of  the  ball  back.  See  Skelton, 
ii.  488 ;  Jonson's  Conversations,  p.  30 ; 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  xvii.  286 ;  Florio,  ed. 
1611,  p.  73.  It  would  seem  from  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  68,  a  chace  was  a  spot  marked  in  any 
game,  obicuhiMf  a  diminutive  of  obex. 

At  tennb  for  a  chate  and  away,  Ime  your  man,  my 
hand  and  hart  upon  It. 

The  Tell  Tale,  Dutwieh  CoVegfi  MS, 

(2)  To  pretend  a  htugh.    North, 

hS  To  enchase.    Cov.  Myet, 

(4)  A  wood,  or  forest. 

CHASOUR.    A  hunter.  {A,-N,) 

CHASSE.    The  common  poppy. 

CHASTE.  (1)  Chastity.    (A,-N.) 
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(2)Toc!iMtiie,orcofrrect  {A.'N,)    8«e  Const. 

Freemason,  p.  27;  Octoyian,  219 ;  SirTristrem, 

p.  268 ;  MS.  Dooce  52 ;  Ritson's  Anc  Pop. 

Poet.  pp.  36,  51. 
(3)  Trained,  broken  in,  a  term  ^iplied  to  dogs 

and  hoonds. 
CHASTEDE.    CHiastity.  (J,^N,) 
CHASTELAIN.    The  lord  of  a  castle.  (J.^N.) 

CkoiHaynet  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1986 ; 

ckatteltthu,  Cotgrave,  in  t.  DigniU, 
CH ASTEY.    The  chesnut.    See  a  Hst  of  plants 

in  MS.  Sloane  5, 1 4. 
CHASTIE.  To  chastise.  (^.-M)  Chasty.Wrig^t's 

Seven  Sages,  p.  57. 
CHASTILET.   A  Uttle  castle.  (^.-iV.)   A  pasty 

made  in  that  shape  was  also  so  called.  Seethe 

Forme  of  Cory,  p.  85. 
CHASTISE.     To  accuse.     Also,  to  question 

closely,  particolaily  as  to  some  mischief  done. 

Weit. 
CHASTY.    To  chasten.    {A.-N,) 
CHASYNG-SPERE.    A  hunting-spear. 

With  a  chaa^ng  tpen  he  choppet  doune  many. 

Mmrte  Jrthmre,  MS,  JJneotn,  1 72. 

CHAT.  (1)  A  small  twig,  or  fragment  of  any- 
thing.   JFett, 

(2)  A  tell.tale.    Devou. 

(3)  A  cat,  or  kitten.    Wefi. 

The  ilry  ehmt  he  tlou5  widioute  mor«. 
And  of  ArduuUe  the  cruel  tu«hy  hore. 

(4)  A  chUd.    Dewm. 

CHATE.  m  A  feast ;  a  treat    Eaex. 

(2)  A  kind  of  waistcoat. 

CHATE S.    The  gallows.    Harmon, 

CHATEUS.    Chattels.   {A.-N,)    Aho  ehatew$. 

See  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  18, 113. 
CHAT-POTATOES.    SmaU  potatoes.   Lane, 
CHATRE.    To  chatter.    (^.-AT.) 
CHATS.    Catkins  of  trees.    West    "Chattesof 

haselle,''  Maundevile,  p.  168. 
CHATSOME.    Talkative.   Kent. 
CHATTER.      To  tear;    to  make  ragged;  to 

bruise.     North, 
CHATTER-BASKET.  A  prattlmg  child.  Chat- 

ter-box,  an  incessant  talker. 
CHATTERNOUL.  A  lubber.    North, 
CHATTER-PIE.    A  magpie.    Var.dial 
CHATTER-WATER.    Tea.    Var,  dial, 
CHATTERY.    Stony,  or  pebbly.    Craven, 
CHATTOCKS.    Refuse  wood  left  in  makmg 

faggots.    Glouc, 
CHAUCER'S-JESTS.    Incontinence  in  act  or 

language ;  probably  from  the  licentious  turn  of 

some  of  that  poet's  tales.    Nare$, 
CHAUDRON.    Part  of  the  entrails  of  an  ani- 
mal Chaldrons,  Middleton,iiL  55.  Chaundron, 

Ordinances  and  Reg.  p.  96.     Chawtheme, 

Topseli's  Beasts,  p.  90. 
CHAUFE.    To  warm ;  to  heat.  (J,'N)    Also, 

to  heat  exceedingly,  especially  applied  to  the 

first  stages  of  corruption. 

Jhetu,  thi  lufe  me  ehtnuft  within, 
8o  that  nathvnge  bot  the  I  teke. 

liS,UneolHA.ll7»e,ni. 


CHAUFRAIN.     The  head-plece  of  t  baibed 

horse.    PaUgrave, 
CHAULE.  A  jaw.    We»t,  "  To  ctetfe,"  to  jaw 
or  scold,  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  240. 
I  shook  hem  bt  theberdes  so. 
That  her  thauUt  l-wraste  in  two. 

dffwr  Mundi,  MS,  CM,  Trin,  CmUmb,  t,  47- 
CHAUM.    A  chasm  or  deft    Warw, 
CHAUMPE-BATAILE.     BatUe  in  the  open 

field.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  5553. 
CHAUNCELRIE.    Chancery.   {J,-N,) 
CHAUNCELY.    Accidentally.   (^.-AT.) 
CHAUNCEMELE.    A  shoe.    Translated  in  Pr. 
Parv.  p.  71,  by  tubtelaru,  a  word  formed  frxun 
tahu, 
CHAUNCEPE.    A  shoeing  horn.    Pr.  Parv, 
CHAUNDLER.      A    candlestick.    A  Sheffield 

word,  givon  in  Ray,  ed.  1674,  p.  10. 
CHAUNE.  To  gape,  or  open.  {Fr,) 
CHAUNTEMENT.  Enchantment  See  Lybeans 

Disconus,  1901 ;  Rob.  Gbuc.  p.  28. 
CHAUNTRE.    A  singer.    {A,-N,) 

Dysposed  be  kynde  to  bee  a  dkawnliw. 

MS.  CanMt,  Ft,  i.  6.  f.  140. 

CHAVE.  (1)  I  have.    Wett.  See  Pede's  Works. 

L  8 ;  Brit.  BibL  L  108. 
(2)  Chair. 

A5eyn  the  Hum  to  fynde  die  dmm. 
Con  there  shut  we  f  jnde  to  heTe. 

Omor  Mwutt,  MS.  CM,  THm.  Osnteb.  f.  30. 
CHAYEL.     A  jaw.     Sir  Trittrem,    Chavyl, 

Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1991 ;  chavyl-bon,  Cov. 

Mystp.37.    To  chew.    Yorkth, 
CHAVEPYS.    See  Chaw^t, 
CHAVISH.  (1)  A  chattering,  prattling,  or  mur- 
muring noise.    South, 
(2)  Peevish  ;  fretfuL    Kent. 
CHAW.    To  be  sulky.    SoutK 
CHAW-BONE.    The  jaw-bone.    Palagrave, 
CHAWCERS.    Shoes.    (^.-iV.) 
CHAWDEWYN.    A  dish  m  andent  cookery,  a 

receipt  for  which  is  given  in  MS.  Sloane  1201, 

f.  63. 
CHAWDPYS.    The  strangury.    (yf.-M)    Are- 

ceipt  for  it  is  given  in  MS.  Line  Med.  f.  298. 
CHAWE.    To  chew.    Paltgrave. 
CHAWELLED.    Chewed.    Line. 
CHAWFON.    A  chafing-dish.    (J,.N,) 
CHAWMERE.    A  chamber.    {A,^N.) 
CHAYERE.    A  chair.    {A,-N.) 
CHAYME.    A  chain.    Percy. 
CHAYS.    Chase.    Percy,  p.  2. 
CHE.    She.    In  the  West  country  dialect,  L 

See  Greene's  Works,  i.  96. 
CHEADLE-DOCK.    The  Senecio  Jaeodaa. 
CHEANCE.    Turn ;  fall ;  chance. 
CHEAP.    Cheapside.    The  old  distinctions  of 

East  and  West  Cheap^  were  not  confined  to 

what  is  now  called  cKet^mde. 
CHEAPEN.    To  ask  the  price  of  any  thing. 

Salop.    This  eiqplanation  is  from  More's  MS. 

additions  to  Ray.    ''  I  see  yon  come  to  ehetqi^ 

and  not  to  buy,"  Heywood's  Edward  IV.  p.  66. 

<<  Cheap,  to  cheapen,"  Kennett,  MS.  Lanad. 

1033.    "  I  cheape,  I  demannde  the  price  of  t 
thyng  that  I  wolde  bye,"  Palsgrave. 
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CHEAPS.    Number.    Weber. 

CHEAR.    Look ;  countenance.    Peeie, 

CHEASIL.    Bran.    TqpteU, 

CHEAT.  The  second  sort  of  wheaten  bread, 
ranking  next  to  manchet.  There  were  two 
kinds  of  cheat  bread,  the  best  or  fine  cheat, 
mentioned  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  301,  and  the 
coarse  cheat,  raTClled  bread,  ib.  307.  The 
second  sort  was,  as  Harrison  expressly  tells  us, 
**  dsed  in  the  halles  of  the  nobilitie  and  gen- 
trie  onelie,''  a  fact  which  will  readily  explain 
a  passage  in  Middleton,  iiL  505,  where  Mr. 
Dyce  has  an  unnecessary  conjecture.  "  The 
second  is  the  cheat  or  wheaton  bread,  so  named 
bicause  the  colour  therof  resembleth  the  graie 
or  yellowish  wheat,  being  cleane  and  well 
dressed,  and  out  of  this  is  the  coursest  of  the 
bran  taken,"  Harrison,  p.  168.  See  Arch.  i.  8 ; 
Florio,  in  v.  Boffetto  ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  98 ; 
Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  21. 

CHEATER.    Anescheator.    Shah, 

CHEATERS.    False  dice.     Dehher, 

CHEATRY.    Fraud ;  villainy.     A'orM. 

CHECK.  (1)  To  taunt;  to  reproach.  EaaU  See 
Percy's  Reliques,  p.  78. 

(2)  In  hawking,  <*  is  when  she  forsakes  her  pro- 
per game,  and  flies  at  crows,  pyes,  or  the  like, 
that  crosseth  her  in  her  fli^t."  Gent.  Rec. 
iL  62.  The  base  game  itself  was  also  called 
eheeh, 

(3)  Florio  has,  **  Boeeheggidrct  to  play  or 
ekeeie  with  the  mouth  as  some  ill  horses 
doc." 

(4)  When  a  hound  stops  of  its  own  accord,  hav- 
ing lost  scent,  he  is  said  to  check. 

(5)  Equal ;  on  the  same  footing. 
CHECKED.    Chapped.    SufblJk. 
CHECKERS.    A  chess-board.    (^.-iV.) 
CHECKERED.    A  checkered  sermon,  one  fiUed 

witn  Greek  and  Latin  quotations. 

CHECKLLNG.    Cacklmg ;  scolding.    We$t, 

CHECKROLL.  A  roll  or  book  containing  the 
names  of  the  servants  in  a  palace  or  large 
mansion.  *'  To  put  out  of  checkroll,"  to  dis- 
miss a  servant.  The  checkroll  is  weU  noticed 
in  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  230. 

CHECKSTONE.  A  game  played  by  chUdren 
with  round  small  pebbles.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  early  play  of  Apollo  Shroving,  12mo.  Lond. 
1627,  p.  49. 

CHEE.    Ahen-roost.    Keni, 

CHEEF.    "  In  cheef,"  in  a^ie, 

CHEEK.    To  accuse.    Line,    . 

CHEEK-BALLS.  The  roundparts  of  the  cheeks. 
Norih. 

CHEEKS.  Door  posts.  See  the  Craven  Glos- 
sary, i  67  *,  Nomendator,  p.  212. 

CHEEKS-AND-EARS.  A  fantastic  name  for  a 
kind  of  head-dress,  of  temporary  ftshion. 
N(tret. 

CHEEK-TOOTH.    A  grinder.    North, 

CHEEN.    Sprouted.    Devon, 

CHEEP.    To  chirp.    North. 

CHEER.  To  feast,  or  welcome  one's  friends. 
North. 


CHEERER.  A  glass  of  spirit  and  warm  water. 
North, 

CHEERING.  A  merry-making.  See  Lam- 
barde's  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  354: 
Withals,  ed.  1608,  p.  84. 

CHEERLY.    Pleasant ;  well-looking. 

CHEERTEE.    Regard.    HoccUve, 

CHEESE.  A  bag  of  pummace  from  the  cider- 
wring.     Var,  £aL 

CHEESE-BRIGS.  Two  long  pieces  of  wood, 
crossed  towards  the  middle  by  two  shorter 
ones,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  over  a 
large  pan  containing  cream,  to  support  the 
skimmmgbowl  after  it  has  been  used,  so  that 
it  may  dnp  into  the  liquid  below.  Line.  Also 
called  a  cheese-ladder. 

CHEESECAKE-GRASS.    TiefoO.    NoHh. 

CHEESE-FATT.  A  machine  in  winch  the  whey 
is  passed  from  the  curd  in  making  cheese. 
Chesse-late,  a  loft  or  floor  to  dry  cheese  on. 
Cheeie-rack,  a  rack  to  dry  cheese  on. 

CHEESELOPE.    Rennet.     North. 

CHEESE-RUNNING.  Lady's-bedstraw.  South. 

CHEESES.  The  seeds  of  the  common  mallow. 
Var.  dial. 

CHEESTE.    Strife;  debate.    {J,-S.) 

CHEEVING-BOLT.    A  linch-pin.    Florio. 

CHEFE.  (1)  To  obtain ;  to  arrive ;  to  succeed  in 
any  business.  "  Wele  had  me  chefede,"  MS. 
Morte  Arthure. 

(2)  A  sheaf  of  arrows. 

CHEFFERY.  A  small  rent  due  to  the  lord  of  a 
district.  See  Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  11. 

CHEFTANCE.    Chieftnen ;  chieftains.   (J.-N) 

CHEFTS.    Chops  of  meat.    North. 

CHEG.    To  gnaw.    Norihumb, 

CHEGE.    A  frolic.    Kent. 

CHEGGLE.    To  chew  or  gnaw.    North, 

CHEITIF.    A  caitiff.    Langtoft,  p.  177. 

CHEK.  Fortune ;  ill  fortune.  From  the  French 
echee? 

CHEKE.  (1)  Choked.    RUton. 

(2)  Checked,  as  in  the  game  of  chess ;  and  hence 
used  metaphorically. 

(3)  A  person,  or  fellow.    Line, 
CHEKELATOUN.  A  kind  of  rich  cloth.  {A.-N.) 

See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  13664.  Also  spelt  cicia- 

tounf  which  is  more  correct.    **  Ciclatoun  ant 

purpel  pal,"  Warton,  i.  12. 
CHEKENYD.    Choked ;  strangled.    Pr,  Parv, 
CHEKERE.    The  exchequer.    Langtoft,  p.  312. 

The  game  of  chess,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  192. 
CHEKKEFULLE.     Quite  friU.    Choek-fiUl  h 

still  in  use  in  various  counties. 
Churottes  chekkt/UUt  charegyde  with  goldc. 

Mort«  Arthure,  MS.  Uneotnt  f,  69. 

CHEKLEW.  Strangling?  MS.  Digby  185 reads 
chokelew,  and  MS.  Laud.  735  chehelew. 
Unto  stelthe  beware  hem  of  hempen  lane. 
For  stelthe  U  medid  with  a  ctukltw  bane. 

Occleve,  MS,  Soe.  jintiq,  134,  f.  MS. 

CHEKONYS.    Chickens. 
CHEKYNE.    To  choke.    Pr.Parv, 
CHEL.    Achuri.    Pr,  Parv. 
CHELAUNDRE.    A  goldfinch.    {A,-N,)    See 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  81,  663 ;  Cocaygue,  95. 
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CHELD.    Chilled ;  cold.    (J,.S.) 
CHELDEZ.    Shield!  of  a  boar. 
CHELE.  Chill;  cold.   (A.-S.)  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  7 ;  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  256. 
And  make  unto  myself*  a  whippe. 
With  whlche,  in  many  a  ehel«  and  bete. 
My  woful  herte  is  lo  to  bete. 

C<no«r»  MS.  Soc.  JnHq,  134,  f.  85. 
For  hungur,  colde,  thurste,  and  eh«4l9t 
In  many  a  drede  chaungeth  hys  thoghte. 

MS,  CamtaluFt.  ii.88.  f.  27* 
CHELL.    IshalL    Wett 
CUELP.    To  chirp.    Northan^t. 
CHELTERED.    Clotted ;  coagulated.    North. 
CHELYNGE.    The  cod-fish.    Pr.  Pan, 
CHEM.    A  team  of  horses.    Wett, 
CHEMENEY.    A  chimney. 
CHEMISE.    A  wall  that  lines  a  work  of  sandy 

or  loose  earth.     Bourne* 
CHENCHIP.    Ruin.    Audelay,  p.  27. 
CHENE.     The  chin.    (A.-S,) 
CHENILE.    The  henbane.    {A.-N,) 
CHENYS.    Chains. 

Than  Alexander  garte  bryngo  many  greta  trees 
for  to  make  a  brygge  of  over  that  water  appone 
schippes»  and  garte  tye  thame  samene  with  chenjft 
of  Irene  and  Irene  nayles. 

Ll/k  e/AUxander,  MS,  Linco/fi,  f.  15. 
CHEORLIS.    Churls ;  rustics.    (A.-S,) 
CHEP.  (1)  The  part  of  a  plough  on  which  the 

share  is  placed. 
(2)  Chance ;  fortune ;  success.    Pr,  Parv, 
CHEPE.  (1)  To  cheapen ;  to  buy.  {A.-S,)  (he- 
pede,  marketed,  sold-    Cheper,  a  seller,  Col- 
lier's Old  Ballads,  p.  5. 

(2)  Cheapness.    {A,'S.)    A  bargain,  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  102. 

(3)  A  sheep. 

Take  a  cA«pe«  hert,  and  bryne  it  to  powdre»  and 
stampe  It,  and  temper  it  up  with  oyle,  and  schave 
the  hede,  and  anoynte  it  therwith. 

Jf&Jffld.  line.  f.  981. 

CHEPING.    Market;  sale.    (A,.S,)    Also,  a 
market  place.    CitraforwHi  on  that  parte  of 
the  chepynff,  MS.  BibL  Reg.  12  B.  i.  t  103. 
Chepytu,  Const.  Mason,  p.  40. 
CHEPOND.    SeUing.  (A.-S.) 

There  he  mony  chapmen  fond, 
DyTerte  marehaundise  ehepond, 
Curtor  Mwtdi»  MS.  CM,  Trin,  Cantdb,  t,  91. 

CHEPSTER.    A  starling.    North. 
CHEQUER-TREE.    The  service  tree.    Su$ie». 

The  fruit  is  called  chequert, 
CHERCHE.    A  church.   {A.-S.) 
CHERCHER.    "  Xij.  cherchert  off  the  myddylle 

sworte"  are  mentioned  in  an  early  inventory 

in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  58. 
CHERCOCK.    The  mistletoe  thrush.     Yorksh. 
CHERE.  (1)  Countenance;  spirits;  bdiaYiour; 

entertainment.    {A,-N.) 

(2)  A  chair. 

(3)  High.  So  explained  by  Heame  in  gloss,  to 
Rob.  Glouc  p.  166. 

CHEREL.  A  churl;  cari;  serf;  peasant  (y^.-S.) 
"  With  the  eherel  sone  gan  he  mete,"  i  waine 
and  Gawin,  612.  More  generaUy  spelt  eheri, 
Cherld,  Ritson's  Ana  Songs,  p.  37. 


CHERETE.    Deamess;  affection.   (A.'N.) 
CHERICE.    To  cherish.  (A.-N,) 
CHERISANCE.    Comfort.  {A,-N,) 
CHERKE.   To  creak.    Pr,  Parv. 
CHERLICH.    Richly;  sumptuously.  (A.-N.) 
CHERLISH.    Illiberal.  {A,'S.) 
CHERLYS-TRYACLE.  GarUc  Arch.  m.  405 
CHEROF.   Shrove;  confessed. 
CHERRILET.  A  little  cherry.    SeeDuBartas, 

quoted  in  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  223,  and  p.  286. 
CHERRY.  (1)  Ruddy.  Devon. 
(2)  To  cherish.    Pari. 
CHERRY-COBS.    Cherry-stones.     fTet/. 
CHERRY-CURD-MILK.  Beastlings,  q.  v.  Oxoti. 
CHERRY-FAIR.     Cherry  fairs  are  still  held  in 
Worcestershire  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
country  on  Sunday  evenings,  in  the  cherry 
orchards ;  and  being  almost  always  a  resort 
for  lovers,  and  the  gay  portion  of  the  lower 
classes,  may  appropriately  retain  their  signi- 
ficant type  of  the  uncertainty  and  vanity  of  the 
things  of  this  world.    See  Audelay's  Poems, 
p.   22;    Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,    p.   231; 
Ritson's  Anc  Pop.  Poet.  p.  90 ;  Skelton,  L  2 ; 
Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  133. 
Thys  worlde  hyt  ys  fulle  fekylle  and  frele, 

Alle  day  be  day  hyt  wylle  cnpayra ; 
And  to  sone  thyf  worldjrs  weele, 
Hyt  faryth  but  as  a  thery  ftiftt, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f .  46. 
They  prechen  us  in  audience 
That  no  man  schalle  his  soule  empeyre. 
For  alle  Is  but  a  eherpf'/a^rt, 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  33. 
Thb  life,  my  son,  is  but  a  ehery  fsrt. 
Worldly  ricches  have  ay  in  memory. 

MS.  BoAfSl. 
Therfore  be  the  werldes  wde» 
It  farys  as  a  eherp  /feyre.         MS.  AtkmO^  61,  f.6. 
CHERRY-PIT.     A  childish  game,  consisting 
of  pitching  cherry-stones  into  a  small  hole. 
It  was  also  play^l  with  nuts  in  the  same 
manner. 
CHERSED.    Cherished. 

My  dyiqrple  whych  y  have  thened 
Me  to  betraye  hym  have  they  hyred. 

MS.  Hmrt.  1761,  f.  86. 
CHERSID.    Christened.    (A,'N,) 
Off  alle  werkys  in  this  worlde  that  ever  were  wrought* 

Holy  chirche  is  chefe,  there  children  been  cMrsU  / 
For  be  baptlm  these  bames  to  blisse  been  ibroMght, 
Thorough  the  grace  of  Ood,  and  fayre  refresshed. 
LetefMfi  Aifi.  ix.  fpO. 

CHERTE.    Love.   (A.'N.)     See  the  example 

quo^  under  Aperte, 
CHERVEN.  To  writhe,  or  turn  about.  Prompt. 

Parv, 
CHESBOKE.    A  poppy. 

The  chyne,  the  cholet,  and  the  eheaboke  chcne. 
MS.  out,  Catig.  A.  U.  f.  1. 

CHESE.  (1)  To  choose.   (A..S.) 

(2)  Saw.    "  Even  til  the  hegh  bord  he  cAete/' 
Syr  Gowghter,  312. 

CHESEBOLLE.    A  poppy. 

Never  the  lease  that  oure  wirchippe  and  ouie 
grete  noblaye  be  sumwhate  knawene  to  the,  we  sende 
the  a  male  fUlle  of  ehtMbolU  sede  in  takennyng 
therof.     Luke  if  thou  may  nombir  and  telle  alle 
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rhir  ehMMboOs  tedes^  and  if  thou  do  thatt,  thane 
may  the  follie  of  oure  otte  be  nowmerd. 

^  US.  UneolH  A.  1.  17,  f.  9. 

CHESFORD.     A  cheese  yat.     North.     See 

Cotgrave  in  v.  Cagerotte^  EtdUte. 
CHESIBLE.  A  cope  riiorter  than  the  principal 
cope,  not  close,  but  open  on  either  side,  so 
that  the  priest  who  wore  it  had  the  free  use 
of  his  hands.    On  the  fore  and  hinder  part  of 
it  was  embroidered  a  large  cross.     It  was 
worn  at  high  mass  by  the  priest  and  deacon. 
See  the  Test.  Vetust.  p.  50 ;  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  117;  St.  Winifred,  78. 
CHESLE-MONEY.    Roman  brass  coins  found 
in  some  places  in  Gloucestershire,  and  so 
called  by  the  country  people. 
CHESLIP.    A  woodlouse.     Var,  dial 
CHESOUN.      Reason;  motive.  (^.-AT.)     See 
Langtoft,  pp.  129, 172;  Sir  Eglamour,  1261. 
The  kyoge  had  no  chetoume. 

MS,  Qmtab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  73. 
Why  he  hem  dyd  and  for  what  eheaun. 
Of  alle  behoTeth  hym  to  jelde  a  retoun. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  38. 

CHESS.  (1)  To  crack.    Line. 

(2)  To  pile  up.  Craten.  "  Thre  ches  chambre," 

three  chambers  one  over  the  other,  Towneley 

Myst.  p.  27. 
CHESSIL.  Gravel,  or  pebbles.  {A.-S.)  **  ChetiU, 

a  bank  of  sand,''  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

Ckeaefyi,  pebbles  on  the  sea  shore,  or  grains 

of  sand,  Gov.  Myst.  p.  56.    A  kind  of  sandy 

and  clayey  earth  is  caUed  ches9om. 
CHESSNER.    A  chess-phiyer.    Middleion. 
CHEST.  (1)  A  coffin.    (Lat.)  Chettid,  placed  in 

a  coffin.  Arch.  v.  234.      Cf.  Lydgate,  MS. 

Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  8. 
To  pray  for  hym  that  lyeth  nowe  In  hif  chest 
To  God  aboTen,  to  yere  hii  towle  good  restc. 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Athmote  30.  f.  48. 


(2)  Chaste.    fVeder. 


I  Chased ;  pursued.  (J.-N.) 
CHESTE.    Strife;  debate.  (A.-S.)    See  Lang- 
toft, p.  19;   Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.    113; 
Gower,  ed.  1554,  f.  49 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  29. 
To  fyjte  or  to  make  ehettti. 
It  thou5te  them  thanne  not  honette. 

Goaw,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  St. 
And  so  wolde  I  my  wordit  plye. 
That  myjten  wraththe  an  cAe«f«  avale. 

MS.  Ibid.  t.  87. 
CHESTEINE.  Thechesnut.  (J,.N,)  Cheatayn 
tret,  Syr  Gowghter,  71 ;  ehettayne,  Palsgrave, 
f.  24 ;  ehetteyneSf  Maundevile,  p.  307 ;  Ly- 
beaus  Disconus,  1191;  ehetten,  Cooper,  in  v. 
Aetcuhu;  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
CHESTER.    A  person  who  embalms,  or  places 

corpses  in  coffins.    Huhet, 
CHESTS.      Chess.     "The  pUye  at  ehetit," 

NomencUitor,  p.  293. 
CHEST-TRAP.    A  kmd  of  trap  used  for  taking 

pole-cats,  &c. 
CHET.    A  kitten.    South, 
CHETE.  (1)  To  cut.    (A.-N.) 
(2)  To  escheat.    Pr.  Parv. 
CHETYLE.    A  kettle.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
CHEURE.    To  work  or  char.    Wiltt. 


CHEVACHIB.    An  expedition.   (A..N.i 
CHEVALRIE.    Knighthood.    (A..N.) 
CHEVALROUS.    VaUant  (A.-N.) 
CHEVE.    To  compass  a  thing,  succeed,  or  bring 
to  an  end ;  to  thrive;  to  obtain,  adopt.  (A.-N^ 
Still  used  in  the  North  of  Enghind. 
Howiomever  that  it  cheve. 
The  knyght  Ukb  hit  leve. 

Sir  Degrwant,  Lincoln  MS. 
Scripture  lalth  heritage  holdyn  wrongfully 
Schal  never  cheve,  ne  with  the  thrcd  heyr  remayne. 
MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  lul,f.  98. 

CHEVELURE.    A  peruke.    (A.-N.) 

CHEVEN.    A  blockhead.   NortJt. 

CHEVENTEYN.  A  chieftain.  {A..N.)  See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  24 ;  Maundevile,  p.  3 ;  Ritson's 
Anc.  Songs,  p.  19.  Cheventene,  Sir  Degre- 
vant,  243. 

CHEVERE.  To  shake  or  shiver.  See  Hawkins' 
EngL  Dram.  i.  19;  Digby  Myst.  p.  21. 
"Thair  shaftes  cheverd/*  broke  to  pieces, 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  637.  '*  I  hafe  cheverid^ 
for  chele,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  89. 

CHEVERIL.  Kid  leather.  (/V.)  Hence  a 
very  flexible  conscience  was  constantly  called 
a  cheveril  conscience.  "  Prottrbiale  ett,  he 
hath  a  conscience  like  a  cheverel's  skin,  L  e. 
it  will  stretch,"  Upton's  MS.  add-  to  Junius. 
"  A  large  cheveril  conscience,"  Optick  Glasse 
of  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 

CHEVERON.  A  kmd  of  lace,  the  method  of 
making  which  is  described  in  MS.  HarL  2320. 

CHEVESAILE.    A  necklace.    (A.-N.) 

CHEVICE.    To  bear  up.   {A.-N.y 

CHEVING.  Success;  completion.  (A.-N.) 
"  Evyll  chevynge,"  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  2. 

CHEVISANCE.  Treaty;  agreement.  {aT-N.) 
See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  pp.  34,  77,  255 ; 
Chaucer,  Cant  T.  13259,13277,  13321;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  92, 426 ;  CoUier's  Hist.  Dram. 
Poet  ii.  291;  RutUind  Papers,  p.  118; 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  24.  It  appears  some- 
times to  mean  gam  or  booty ,  and  is  translated 
hjprovidencia  in  Pr.  Parv. 

CHBVISH.    To  bargain;  to  provide.  (A.-N.) 

CHEVORELL.    The  herb  chervil. 

CHEWEN.    To  eschew.   (A.-N.) 

CHEWER.    A  narrow  passage.     Wett. 

CHEWERS.    Chares  or  tesks.    Devon. 

CHEWERYES.  Cherries.  See  a  receipt  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  33. 

CHEWET.  A  smaU  pie.  See  Forme  of  Cury, 
p.  83;  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  317,  442;  Middle- 
ton,  iii.  273 ;  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  65. 

CHEWREE-RINO.    To  assist  servants.    WiUt. 

CHEYLE.    Cold;  chilj.     (A.-S.) 
For  many  a  way  y  have  y-goo. 
In  hungur,  thurste.  cheyle,  and  woo. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  40. 

CHEYNES.    Chains.    Maundevile. 

CHEZ.    To  choose.    North. 

CHIBBALS.    Onions.     (A.-N.) 

CHIBDER.     Children.     Derbyth. 

CHIBE.    A  kind  of  onion.    North. 

CHICE.    A  small  portion.    &9eT. 

CHICHE.     Niggardly;  sparing.    (A.-N.)    See 
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Rom.  of  the  Rose,  5588.  80  eMekevaeke,  a 
lean  a|»are  cow.  Ckieh§^aeed,  leas  baby, 
faced,  Crayen  Gloss. 

CHICHEUN6S.    Vetches.    North. 

CHICK.  To  germinate.  Also,  to  crack ;  t  crack, 
or  flaw.    Eaat, 

CHICKABIDDY.  A  young  chicken.  Var.diaL 

CHICKELL.    The  wheat-ear.    Dewm, 

CHICKENCHOW.    A  swing.    North. 

CHICKEN-PEEPER.  A  chidden  jnst  peeping 
from  the  sheU.  See  Lilly's  Endimion,  ed. 
1632,  sig.  F.  i. 

CHICKEN'S-MEAT.  According  to  Forby,  the 
chic^-weed,  but  ehiekne-mete  occurs  in  an 
early  list  of  plants  in  MS.  HarL  978,  trans- 
lated by  tntiboy  the  endiTc.  Dross  com  is  also 
called  chicken's-meat. 

CHIDDEN.    Wrangled;  quarrelled.    {J.-S.) 

CHIDDLENS.    Chitterlings.     WUt$, 

CHIDE.  To  make  an  incessant  noise.  "  I  chyde, 
I  multyplye  langage  with  a  person,  >e  tence** 
Palsgrave.  It  is  constantly  used  without 
any  reference  to  quarrelling.  Palsgrave  has, 
**  chidjfng,  altercation,  noise,**  the  word  occur- 
ring  in  the  latter  sense  in  Shakespeare. 

CHIDERESSE.    A  female  scold.    {A.-S,) 

CHIDESTER.    %efi  ChidereMte, 

CHID-LAMB.    A  female  lamb.    South, 

CHIEL.    A  young  fellow.    NortK 

CHIERTEE.  Tenderness;  affection.  {A.'N,) 
Chyerte,  Morte  d* Arthur,  iL  408. 

CHIEVE.  (1)  See  Cheve. 

(2)  "  Apex,  ttameih  the  ehiew  or  litle  thrcdsof 
flowers,  as  in  gillofers,  lUlies,"  Nomenclator, 
p.  112. 

CHIFE.    A  fragment.    Suffblh. 

CHIG.  To  chew.  Also  a  substantive,  a  quid  of 
tobacco.  Hence  metaphorically,  to  ruminate 
upon.  North,  Sometimes  pronounced  cA^^^. 

CHIKE.  A  chicken.  (A.-S)  Hence  applied  to 
a  child,  Sevyn  Sages,  2159. 

CHIL.    A  child.    Bitson. 

CHILBLADDER.    AchUblain.    South, 

CHILD.  (1)  A  youth  trained  to  arms ;  a  knight. 
This  is  not  an  unusual  meaning  of  the  word  in 
old  romances. 

(2)  A  girl.  Devon,  "  A  boy  or  a  child,  I  won- 
der," Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

CHILDAGE.    Childhood.    East. 

CHILDE.  Tobedeliveredofachild.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  French  et^anter.  See  Chester  Plays, 
L  112;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  133;  Gesta 
Rom.  166.  Harrison,  Descr.  of  England,  p. 
233,  spealdng  of  saflVon,  says,  "  in  this  period 
of  time  also  the  heads  are  said  to  child,  that 
is,  to  yeeld  out  of  some  parts  of  them  diverse 
other  beadlets."  This  passage  confirms  an 
observation  by  White  in  Malone's  Shakespeare, 
V.  220. 

And  bowe  %  mayde  in  hir  Ttrginit^ 
Might  ako  childe,  and  a  modlr  be. 

MS,  J$hmol*  39.  t, «. 
The  more  doujtir  chUdMe  a  sone,  and  clepide  his 
name  Moab  He  U  the  fadir  of  men  of  Moab  unto 
Chit  present  dai  \  and  the  lesse  doujtir  ehOdide  a  tone, 
and  deptdo  hit  name  Amon,  that  if,  the  lone  of  my 
peple.  Wiekl'ffis,  MS,  Bodl.  277. 


CHILDERMAS.    iBnoerats' day.    (^..&> 
CHILD-GERED.  Of  childish  manners.  (J.-S.) 
CHILDING.  Bringing  forth  a  child.  Childing- 
woman,  a  breeding  woman.    Hence  ehilding, 
productive,  in  Shakespeare. 

In  hire  ckUdtmg*  to  Me  no  peaaoBee. 
Sithe  mIm  was  bothe  oMyde,  mo<Ur  and  wyt 

L^4gmie,  MS.  Abe.  Jntiq,  194,  f.  9l 
Wbkbe  tha  goddcMe  of  eA</<<y>v»  is» 
And  depid  was  by  name  Isls. 

Cower,  MS.  Ibid.  t.  49. 
CHILDLY.    Childish.    Hoeckte. 
CHILDNESS.    ChUdishness.    Shak, 
CHILDRE.    Children.    {A,'S.)   Very  common 
in  the  provincial  dialects.     Childridf  family, 
Plumpton  Con*,  p.  143. 

So  itt  bappenydp  as  fortune  wold*  that  000  of  th« 
€MtdM  of  the  sowdeyn  come  as  the  wynde  drove  hym. 
Jf&  DigbM  185. 
Of  alle  wemen  that  erer  were  twme 
That  here  ch^lder,  abyde  and  see. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  88,  f.  47- 

CHILDWIT.  A  fine  paid  to  the  Saxon  lord 
when  his  bondwoman  was  unlawfully  got  with 
child ;  and  now  within  the  manor  of  Writtle^ 
CO.  Essex,  every  reputed  fisther  of  a  base  diild 
pays  to  the  lord  for  a  fine  3t.  4dL  which  cus- 
tom is  there  still  called  ehildwit.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

CHILE.    A  blade  of  grass.    Leie. 

CHILL.  (1)  To  take  the  chill  off  liquor  by 
warming  it.     Var,  dioL 

(2)  A  cold.     Dorset, 

(3)  I  wilL     Somerset, 

CHILLERT.  Chilly.  Kent.  In  Romeus  and 
Juliet,  p.  71,  we  have  chUUshf  which  is  still  in 
use  in  the  provinces. 

CHILVER.  An  ewe-sheep.  West.  Property 
one  year  old,  and  also  applied  to  ewe  mutton. 

CHIMBE.  (1)  The  prominent  part  of  the  sUves 
beyond  the  head  of  a  barrel.    (A.-S) 

(2)  To  chime,  as  bells.     {A,'S.) 

CHIMBLE.  To  gnaw.  BueJts.  Fragments  so 
made  are  called  chimblings. 

CHIMBLER.  A  chimney.  North,  More  usu- 
ally perhaps  chhnbley,  and  in  some  dialects 
ehhndy, 

CHIMENEY.    Afire-place.    (^.-iV.) 
Than  was  ther  on  a  ckimenatf 
A  gret  fyr  that  brente  rede. 

MS.  jiAmoh  S9i  f.  S9k 

CHIMER.    To  shiver.    (A,-S,) 
CHIMICKE.    A  chemist    Florio. 
CHIMING.    A  certain  kind  of  light  perceived 

when  we  wake  in  the  night  or  rise  suddenly. 
CHIMINGNESS.    Melodiousness.    Faiffax, 
CHIMLEY.  A  chimney  or  fire-place.  This  form, 

which  is  very  common  in  the  provinces,  oc* 

curs  in  an  old  inventory  printed  |n  Croft's 

Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  25. 
CHIMP.    A  young  shoot.    Dorset. 
CHIMPINGS.    Grits.    North. 
CHIMT.    A  smock ;  a  shift.    South. 
CHIN.BAND.  A  kind  of  lace,  generally  twift«d, 

which  fastened  the  hat  or  cap  under  the  chin. 
CHINBOWDASH.  The  tie  of  the  cravat  A>rM^ 
CHINCHE.    A  miser.    {A.^N,)    <<  God  ea  no 
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ekpieh§  of  his  grace,"  MS.  Lmeoln  A.  L  17, 
t  241.    Chyneherde,  Skelton. 

Etery  avowter  or  unden*  man  that  b  a  glotnn  or 
dMmeA«  ichal  never  have  erytage  In  the  rewma  of 
Crjit. 

WUuMtmU  Sertrnm,  1388,  MS.  Hattwa  57*  p.  38. 
CHINCHEL.    A  small  hammer.   Craven, 
CHINCHERIE.    Niggardness.    {A.-N,) 
And  amonge  other  thingls  that  50wre  witaie* 
Be  InflBcte  with  no  wrecchid  ehineh«ri§, 

Oeeleve,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  878. 

CHINCHONE.    The  herb  gromidseL 

CHINCHY.    Niggardly.    (A,-N.) 

CHIN-CLOUT.    A  sort  of  muffler. 

CHIN-COUGH.  The  hooping-cough.  Var,  dial, 

CHINE.  (1)  Same  as  Chimbe  (1).  See  Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations,  p.  295.  Chine-hoop, 
the  extreme  hoop  which  keeps  the  ends  of  the 
staves  together,  and  is  commonly  of  iron. 
According  to  Kennett,  the  chine-hoops  are  the 
middle  hoops. 

(2)  A  kind  of  salmon.  ''  Troutes,  or  ehyne  sal- 
mon," OnLandReg.  p.  181. 

(3)  A  chink  or  deft.  In  the  Isle  of  l^^t,  a 
small  ravine  is  so  called.  See  Harrison's 
Descr.  of  Britaine,  p.  31.  "I  chyne  as  the 
yerthe  dothe  whan  it  openeth  in  the  sommer 
season  for  great  drought,''  Palsgrave. 

CHINED.     Broken  in  the  back.     Chined  his 

back,  L  e.  broke  his  back. 
CHINESES.    The  Chinese  people. 
CHING.    A  king.    Rob,  Glow. 
CHINGLE.     Gravel;  shingle.    Eati.     Hence 

chmfffy,  abounding  in  gravel  or  grit. 
CHINK.  (1)  A  chafllnch.    Weet. 

(2)  Money.  Var,  dial.  The  term  occurs  in 
Stanihurst'a  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  22. 
**  Dad  or  fsther,  somOs.  money  or  ckinie,  as 
children  use  to  say,'"Flbrio,  ed.  1611,  p.  355. 
"  Have  ehinke  in  thy  purse,"  Tusser,  p.  191. 

(3)  A  ^rain  on  the  back.  East. 

;4)  To  cut  into  small  pieces.    Ea$i.    To  loosen 

or  separate  earth  for  the  purpose  of  planting. 

**  Ck^nken  or  gape,  as  the  ground  dooth  with 

dryeth,"  Huloet,  1552. 
CHINNT-MUMPS.     A  rude  kind  of  music 

caused  by  beating  the  chin  with  the  knucklea, 

and  by  the  rattlii^  of  the  teeth  causing  sounds 

in  time.    Yorieh. 
CHIP.  (1)  To  break,  or  crack.    An  egg  ia  said 

to  cA^  when  the  young  bird  cracka  the  shelL 

North. 

(2)  To  trip.     North. 

(3)  The  cry  of  the  bat. 

(4)  To  cut  bread  into  slices. 

CHIPPS.  A  ship.  "Within  chippe-burdez,"  on 
board  vesseU,  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  71. 
'<  Sevene  skore  ehqtpet,"  ib.  f.  90. 

The  huly  intflte  thair  ^ippt  thay  hente. 

MtS.  Lteeeto  A.  1. 17,  f.  101. 

CHIPPER.  Tochfarp.  Eait. 

CHIPPINOS.  Fragments  of  bread.  North.  See 
Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  32.*  Chipping-knife,  a  knife 
to  cut  bread  with,  ib.  p.  294.  Chipper,  a  per- 
son  who  cuts  bread,  ib.  p.  233. 

CHIP-UP.    To  recover.  Eaet. 


CHIQUINIE.   A  sequiii,  an  Italian  coin. 
CHIRCHE.    A  church.    (^.-5.) 
CHIRCHON.    Churches.  Rob.  Gkrac.  p.  132. 
CHIRE.(l)  To  feast,  or  make  cheer.  HalL 

(2)  A  blade  of  grass  or  any  plant    ''  Chyer  ef 
grasse,"  Drayton's  Harmonie,  1591. 

CHIRISTANE.    A  cherry-stone.    *<  Chiristane 

kimels,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  52.     CAtrt /on,  Gy  of 

Warwike,  p.  367. 
CHIRK.    Tochkp.  {J.^S.)    "  Chyrkyd  foste," 

Dial  Great.  MoraL  p.  144.    Applied  to  the 

noisea  of  various  animals. 
CHIRM.    The  melancholy  under-tone  of  a  bird 

previous  to  a  storm.  North.  "  Chyrme  or  chur, 

as  byrdes  do,"  Huloet,  1552. 
CHIRRE.    To  chirp.    Herrici. 
CHIS.    Chose.    Weber. 
CHISAN.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described 

in  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  448.  Chytamte,  Forme 

of  Cury,  p.  51. 
CHISEL.    Bran;  coarse  flour.  Line. 
CHISMATE.    Quarrelling? 

Of  rebellyonee,  iosurrectionef.  and  false  chimutM, 

Thay  were  ever  war  of  on  eche  parte. 

M8.  Lantd,  808,  f.  18. 
CHISSOM.  To  germinate.    We$t. 
CHISTE.  A  chest.  (Lat.) 
CHIT.  ^1)  To  germinate.    The  first  sprouts  of 

anythmg  are  called  chits. 
(2'\  A  forward  child.    Var^  dial 

(3)  "  Chyts  in  the  fiice  lyke  unto  wartes,  which 
is  a  kynde  of  pulse,  lentieula,**  Huloet,  1552. 

CHITE.    To  scold.   (J.-N.) 

CHITRE.  To  churp.  "  Chitering  of  briddis," 
ApoL  Loll.  p.  92. 

But  sche  withalle  no  worde  may  loune. 
But  ehitrtM  a  brld  Jargowne. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  183. 

CHITT.  A  kmd  of  bird,  mentioned  in  Archteo- 
lopa,jdii.  350. 

CHITTER.  (1)  To  shiver,  or  tremble.  North. 
**  Chytteryng,  quiveryng,  or  shakyng  for  cold, 
gnereenu,"  Hubet,  1552. 

(2)  To  chirp.  Paltgriwe. 

CHITTERLINGS.  The  small  entrails.  The  frill 
of  a  shirt  when  ironed  flat,  is  sometimes  called 
a  chitterlin  shirt,  being  somewhat  of  the  same 
appearance.  See  the  New  Bath  Guide,  ed. 
1830,  p.  83.  Stubb  seems  to  use  the  term  for 
some  kind  of  ornamental  fringe.  A  small  child 
is  called  a  chitterkng  in  Cotton'a  Works,  ed. 
1734,  p.  264.  Part  of  the  giblets  or  entrails 
of  a  goose  are  called  chittere  in  the  North  of 
Englimd. 

CHimNG.  Seed  laid  to  chit,  when  it  first 
shoots  its  small  roots  in  the  earth.  More'sMS. 
add.  to  Ray. 

CHITTYFACED.  Baby-fiwsed.  Var.diaL  Chitty- 
hce  is  used  by  our  old  writers  as  a  term  of 
contempt,  not  necessarily  conveying  the  idea 
of  leanness.  See  the  Downfall  of  Robert  Eari 
of  Huntingdon,  p.  80 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Chiehe- 
face. 

CHIVAL.    Ahorse.  (^.) 

Upon  the  captire  chivaU  came 
Into  my  tents  againe. 

TuflevWt  (Md,  1567.  f.  148. 
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CHIVAUCHE.   An  cxpeditioiu   (^.-iV.) 

CHIVBR.  To  shiver.   (^.-5.) 

CHIVES.  Chitt  of  gnss.  Leie,  ^^Chyye  of 
safron  or  suche  lyke,"  Palsgrave. 

CHIVY.  To  chase;  to  pursue.  Also  a  sab- 
stantWe.  Possibly  the  same  with  ehioen^  Robin 
Hood,  iL  68. 

CHIZEN.    Tomnnch.   Ztnr. 

CHIZZLT.     Hard;  harsh  and  dry.  Eatt. 

CHOAK-DAMP.  Foul  air  in  a  coUiery.  NmiK 

CHOAKING-PIE.  A  trick  played  on  a  heavy 
sleeper  by  lighting  a  piece  of  cotton  and  hold- 
it  to  his  nose. 

CHOAK-PEAR.  A  cant  term  for  a  small  piece 
of  copper  money. 

CHOANE.    A  small  firactmre,  or  cleft. 

CIIOATY.    Fat;  chubby.    Kent, 

CHOBBINS.  Grains  of  unripened  wheat  left  in 
the  chaff;  called  in  Suffolk  ehobt, 

CHOCK.  (1)  To  choke.    Su$8€x, 

{2)  A  part  of  a  neck  of  veaL 

(3)  A  piece  of  wood.    North. 

CHOCKLING.    Hectoring;  scolding.   Exmoor, 

CHOCKLY.    Choky;  dry.    Suisex. 

CHODE.    Chided.    Mieye, 

CHOFF.    Stem ;  morose.    Kent, 

CHOFFE.    A  churl.     Pr,  Part, 

CHOGS.  The  cuttings  of  hop  plants  when 
dressed  in  the  spring.    South. 

CHOILE.    To  overreach.     Yorkth, 

CHOKELING.     Chuckling.     Chaucer. 

CHOKES.    The  throat.    Northumb. 

CHOKKE.    To  push,  or  pass  through.  (A.-N.) 

CHOL.  The  jole;  head;  jaws.  {A.-S.)  It  is 
explained  in  a  MS.  Somersetshire  glossary 
penes  me,  "  that  part  extending  from  beneath 
the  chin  and  throat  Arom  ear  to  ear/'  which 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  cholk  in  Weber's 
Met.  Rom.  iii.  315 ;  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  pp.  96, 
104.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  59 ;  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  1994. 

CHOLEDE.  Suffered.  Probably  an  error  for 
thotede  in  Rob.  Glouc  p.  647. 

CHOLER.    Soot.    North. 

CHOLICKY.    Choleric.    Eatt. 

CHOLLER.    A  double  chin.    North. 

CHOLT-HEADED.  Thick-headed.  "  Cholt- 
headed  felow,  whose  heade  is  as  greate  as  a 
betle  or  mall,  tuditanue,"  Huloet,  1552. 

CHOMP.    To  chew ;  to  crush.    North. 

CHON.  To  break.  See  Arthour  and  Meriin, 
p.  287, "  tho  that  deth  her  hert  chonJ' 

CHONCE.    To  cheat.    Devon. 

CUONGET.  Changed.  (A.-S.)  Chongy,  to 
change.  *'  He  nd  chongy  for  no  newe,"  MS. 
Harl.  in  Wright's  Songs  and  Carols. 

CHOOL.    I  will.    Somerset. 

CHOONERING.    Grumbling.  Lane. 

CHOOR.    SeeCAar{4). 

CHOORE.  Thirty  bushels  of  flour  or  meal,  ac- 
cording  to  the  liber  Niger  Domus  Edw.  IV. 
p.  16. 

CHOORY.    To  work,  or  char.    Somerset. 

CHOOSING-STICK.  A  divining-rod.  Somerset. 

CHOP.   (1)  To  flog.    Eeaear. 


(2^  To  exchange,  or  barter,     rar.  dial. 

(zS  To  meet  by  chance.    North. 

(4)  To  put  in.  North.  **  Chopt  up  in  prison," 
put  in  prison,  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  III. 
p.  31. 

CHOPCHERRY.  A  game  in  which  a  cherry  ia 
snatched  for,  alluded  to  in  the  Hesperides, 
Herrick's  Works,  L  198. 

CHOPCHURCHES.  Secular  priests  who  gained 
money  by  exchanging  their  benefices.  See 
Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  44. 

CHOP-LOGGERHEAD.  An  intense  blockhead. 
Bast. 

CHOP-LOGICK,  A  person  who  is  very  argu- 
mentative.  Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 

CHOPPER.     A  cheek  of  bacon.    Hants. 

CHOPPINE.  (1)  A  clog  or  dog  patten,  or  light 
framework,  covered  with  leather,  and  worn 
under  the  shoe.  They  were  not  worn  in  this 
country  except  on  ftncy  occasions,  but  were 
common  in  Venice,  Spain,  and  other  placea. 
'<  Chioppiens  for  short,"  Strode's  Floating 
Island,  sig.  C. 

(2)  A  quart  measure.    North. 

CHOPPING.    Fat;  lusty.    North. 

CHORE.  A  narrow  passage  between  two  houses. 
A  Wiltshire  word  given  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
f.  2.  Chare  is  still  used  at  Newcastle  in  tbe 
same  sense. 

CHORK.  Saturated  or  soaked  with  water. 
Northumb. 

CHORLE.    AchurL    Kitson. 

CHOSES.    Excuses.    Plumpton  Corr.  p.  198. 

CHOSLINGES.    Chosen  people.    (A.-S.) 
Quen  he  to  pin  hiin-«elfen  did 
For  Ids  ehotUngnt  on  rod  tre. 

MS.  Cott.  re$pa*.  A.  iii.  1. 10. 

CHOUCHE.    A  couch. 

CHOUGH.  A  bird  like  a  jadtdaw,  which  fre- 
quents  rocks  by  the  sea-side.  Sometimes  a 
a  young  crow  was  so  called.  ''  Chougfae,  a 
yong  crowe,  comeiUe"  Palsgrave. 

CHOULE.  A  jaw.  North.  This  form  is  found 
in  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  77.  The  crop  of  a 
bird  is  also  so  called.  The  strap  of  the  bridle 
under  the  jaw  is  called  the  choul-band. 

CHOUNGE.    Exchange.     Weber. 

CHOUNTING.    QuarreUing.  Bxmoor. 

CHOUNTISH.    Surly.  Devon. 

CHOUPS.    Hips.    The  fruit  of  briars.   North. 

CHOUSLE.    To  munch.    Lime. 

CHOUT.    A  frolic  or  merry-making.  East. 

CHOVE.    To  sweep.   (A.-N.) 

CHOVY.   A  kind  of  small  beetle.  East. 

CHOW.  (1)  To  grumble.  North. 

(2)  To  chew.    Var.  dial 

CHOWDER.    Aflsh-seller.    Devon. 

CHOMTINGED.    A  stupid  feUow.    Lane. 

CHOWRE.    To  grumble  or  mutter.    Somerset. 
But  when  the  crabbed  nnrce 

Beginnes  to  chide  and  dtnwre. 

With  heavie  heart  I  take  my  course 

To  seawarde  firoin  the  towre. 

TurbevU^t  Ocid,  1M7.  f.  199. 

CHOWSE.   To  cheat.    Var.  dial 
CHOWTER.  To  grumble  or  scold.   Devon. 
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CHOTS.    Shoes.    See  the  Howard  Household 

Books,  p.  48. 
CHRISECOLL.    Crystal?  See  Euphues Golden 
Legade,  ap.  CoUia',  p.  78.    Perhaps  the  same 
with  chrytoeoUa,  Harrison's  Descr.  of  England, 
p.  236. 
CHRISOME.    Signifies  properly  the  white  cloth 
which  is  set  by  the  minister  of  baptism  upon 
the  head  of  a  child  newly  anointed  with 
chrism  after  his  baptism  :  now  it  is  vulgarly 
taken  for  the  white  cloth  put  about  or  upon  a 
diild  newly  christened,  in  token  of  his  bap- 
tism, wherewith  the  women  use  to  shroud  the 
child  if  dying  within  the  month ;  otherwise  it 
is  usually  brought  to  church  at  the  day  of 
Purification.  CArtfom«  in  the  biUs  of  mortality 
are  such  children  as  die  within  the  month  of 
birth,  because  during  that  time  they  use  to 
wear  the  chrisom-doth^  and  in  some  parts  of 
England,  a  calf  killed  before  it  is  a  month  old 
is  called  a  cfarisom-calf.    Bhtrnt,  The  anoint- 
ing ointment  was  also  called  chrisome.  ''Wyth 
eryiume  enoyntede,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f. 
54,  reference  being  made  to  a  coronation. 
^  Oile  and  eritme,**  Leg.  CathoL  p.  243. 
CHRIST.  CROSS.    The  alphabet.    One  early 
sdiool  lesson,  preserved  in  MS.  RawL  1032, 
conunences,  **  Christe  crosse  me  spede  in  alle 
my  worke/*  which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in 
ibe  Soke  of  Curtasye,  p.  7.    The  signature  of 
a  person  who  cannot  write  is  also  so  called. 
CHRISTENDOM.    A  christian  name.    ShaJt. 
CHRISTENMESSE.    Christmas. 
CHRISTENTYE.    ChristendooL     Percy. 
CHRISTUN-HORSES.  Sedan  chairmen.  Netcc. 
CHRISTLINGS.   A  small  sort  of  plum.  Dewm. 
CHRISTMAS.    Holly,  with  which  houses  are 

decorated  at  Christmas. 
CHRISTMAS-BOXES.  Boxes  for  money  car- 
ried  by  poor  men  at  Christmas  to  solicit  con- 
tributions. Boxes  being  now  no  longer  used 
the  term  is  still  retained  for  the  contributions. 
Our  first  explanation  is  gathered  from  Melton's 
Sixe  Fold  Politician,  1609,  p.  161. 
CHRISTMAS-LORD.   The  lord  of  misrule.  See 

Stanihurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  40. 
CHRIST-TIDE.    Christmas.     In   MS.  Addit 
10406,  f.  4,  is  a  payment  **  to  the  poore  at 
Cristide  and  Easter." 
CHUBBY.  (1)  Surly;  angry.   Eatt. 
(2)  Fat ;  swelling.    For.  dial, 
CHUCK.  (1)  A  great  chip.  Smaes. 

i2^  A  hen.    Craven. 
3)  A  term  of  endearment.    Sometimes,  a  wife. 
Earie's  Microcosm,  p.  184. 

(4)  A  sea-shell.  North.   Chucks,  a  game  played 
with  five  of  them. 

(5)  To  toss ;  to  throw.    Var.  dial 
CHUCKER.    Cosily.    Swfer. 
CHUCKERS.  Potions  of  ardent  spirits.  North. 
CHUCKFARTHING.      A  game  described  by 

Strutt,  p.  386.    It  is  alluded  to  in  Peregrine 

Pickle,  ch.  xvi. 
CHUCK-FULL.  Quite  fuU.    Warw. 
CHUCKIE.    A  hen.    Craven. 


CHUCKLE-HEAD.    A  foot    /Won. 
CHUCKS.  (I)  The  cheeks.    Devon. 

(2)  Pinched  grains  in  the  husk.    Donet, 
CHUFF.  (1)  A  term  of  reproach,  often  ^iplied 

to  an  old  miser.    See  Rorio,  in  ▼.  Avar&ne ; 
Nash's    Pierce    Penniless,    p.   11;    Forde's 
Tracts,   p.   11.      Ck^fer^   Towneley  Myst. 
p.  216. 
r2^  Churlish ;  surly.     Var.  dial 

(3)  A  cheek.    Cotgrave. 

CHUFFY.    Fat  and  fleshy.  EoMt.  Cotgrave  has 

the  word  in  v.  Dodu. 
CHULLE.    To  bandy  about. 

We  hafe  bene  ehaied  to  daye  and  ekutttdt  m  baree, 

Rebuyked  with  Romaynet  appone  theire  ryebe  itedea. 
Mvrte  jirthurt»  M8.  Uitcotm,  f.08. 
Tbo  world  makuB  a  roon  to  ryie  and  falle. 
And  ehuii4$  bym  as  men  don  a  balle. 
That  If  castcn  fro  hande  to  hande. 

MS.  Bib.  Rag.  17  B.  xvU.  f.  148. 

CHUM.  (1)  A  bedfellow.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  chew  tobacco.    Miege. 

CHUMMING-UP.  A  ceremony  practised  at 
some  prisons  on  the  arriyal  of  a  new  comer, 
who  is  welcomed  with  the  music  of  old  swords 

*  and  staves,  and  is  afterwards  expeeted  to  pay 
a  small  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  admission 
to  their  company. 

CHUMP.  A  log  of  wood  for  burning.  «  A  great 
chip,"  according  to  Urry's  MS.  additions  to 
Ray.  The  thick  end  of  a  sirloin  of  beef  is 
called  the  chump  end. 

CHUMPY.    SmaU;  stunted.    Line. 

CHUMS.  Fragments  of  brick,  the  smallest  used 
by  masons. 

CHUN.    A  bad  woman.    fFe$t. 

CHUNCH.    Sulky.   Line. 

CHUNK.  (1)  A  log  of  wood.    Kent. 

(2)  To  chuck  one  under  the  chin.    Kent. 

CHUNTER.  To  complain ;  to  grumble ;  to  mut- 
ter.   Also  spelt  Conner  and  ehunder. 

CHURCH-ALE.  A  wake,  a  feast  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  dedication  of  a  church. 

CHURCH-CLERK.    A  parish-clerk.    Eoit. 

CHURCHEARD.    A  church-yard.   South. 

CHURCHE-GANG.  Church-going.  Rob.  OUme. 

CHURCHHAW.  Achurch-yard.  (^.-&)Chirche- 
hawe,  Sevyn  Sages,  2625.  Chyrche-haye  oc- 
curs in  an  early  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt  Parr, 
p.  221,  and  was  in  use  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, as  appears  from  Lhuyd's  MS.  additions 
to  Bay  in  Mus.  AshmoL  Also  called  a  church- 
garth. 

CHURCHING.  The  chuich-service,  not  the 
particular  office  so  called.    East, 

CHURCH-LITTEN.  A  church-yard,  or  burial 
ground.  West  Sussejp.  "  When  he  come  into 
that  chirche^ttoun  tho,"  Chron.  Vilodon. 
p.  114. 

CHURCHMAN.  An  officiating  minister.  Var. 
dial 

CHURCH-MASTERS.  Church-wardens.  North. 

CHURCH-REVE.    A  church-warden.  (A.^S.) 

CHURCH-SCOT.  Payment  or  contribution  to 
the  church.   Kennett. 

CHURCH-STILE.    A  pulpit.    North. 
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CHURCH-TOWN.    A  Tillage  near  the  church. 

South, 
CHURCHWARDEN.    A  cormorant.    Somik. 
CHURCHWORT.    The  herb  pennyroyal 
CHURL.    The  valUlower.    Salop. 
CHURL'S-TRBACLE.    AlHnm,  or  garlic 
CHURLY.  Cheerless,  applied  to  project;  rough, 

applied  to  weather.   Yorksh, 
CHURN.DASH.  T%e  staff  belonging  totchum. 

North, 
CHURNEL.  An  enlargement  of  the  glands  of 

the  neck.   North, 
CHURN-GOTTING.  A  harreat-snpper.  North. 
CHURN-MILK.    Bnttermilk.    Eait. 
CHURN-SUPPER.    A  sapper  given  to  the  la- 

bonrers  at  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest. 

North, 
CHURRE.  Some  kind  of  bird,  species  unknown, 

mentioned  in  Arch.  xiiL  350. 
CHURRINO.    The  noise  made  by  a  partridge 

in  rising.    North.   See  Coigrvre,  iny,  Cabab, 
CHURTY.    Rocky  soil;  mineral    Kent.    The 

word  chart,  which  is  in  the  names  of  some 

localities  in  Kent,  is  supposed  to  be  connected 

with  this  term. 
CHUSE.    To  reprehend,  or  find  fiuilt.  (J.-N.) 

Maundevile,  p.  221. 
CHUSE-BUT.    To  avoid.    Northumb. 
CHUSEREL.    A  debauched  fellow.    South. 
CHUTE.    A  steep  hilly  road.    /.  fFiffht. 
CHWOT.    Dressed.    Somerset, 
CHYCONES.    Chickens.    This  form  occurs  in 

MS.  Bumey  356,  t  99. 
CHYDDER.    To  shiver.     Skelton. 
CHYFE.    Chief:    Percy,  p.  46. 
CHYKKYNE.    To  chirp.    Pr.  Parv. 
CHYLDERIN.    Children.    (J.-S,) 
CHYMBE.    A  cymbal    (J,-&) 
At  «  cftyin6e  or  a  braxen  belle. 
That  noother  coo  undintonde  ny  telle. 
Cur$orMundi»  MS.  CM.  Trin,  Cantab,  t.  98. 

CHYMMER.  A  gown  cut  down  the  middle,  and 
generally  used  only  by  persons  of  rank  and 
opulence.   Ardiaeologia,  zxx.  17. 

CHYMOL.    A  hinge.    Arch.  x.  93. 

CHYN.    The  chine,  or  back.     Weber. 

CHYNE.    A  chain.     Langtqft. 

CHYNGYL.    A  shingle  of  wood. 

CHYPPE.    To  carp  at. 

In  wordys  men  weren  never  so  wyce, 
Ai  now  to  dkf|)pe  at  wordys  of  reeon. 

MS.  ctmtab.  Ft.  it  ae»  r.  ss. 
CHYRYSE.    Cherries. 
CHYS.    Choice ;  select.    See  ReKq.  Antiq.  i. 

123;Cov.  Myst.  p.  180. 
CHYSTES.    Chests.    Weber, 
CH  YTE.    To  chide.     Toumeley  Myst, 
CHYVELEN.    To  become  shrivelled. 
CICELY.    Cow  parsley.     North, 
CICHLING.    Vetches.    North, 
CICILIA.    The  name  of  an  ancient  dance.   See 

the  Shak.  Soc  Papers,  I  26 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii 

610. 
CIDDLE.    To  tickle.    Kent. 
CIDE.    To  decide.    South, 
CIDERAOE.    The  herb  arsmart. 


CISR6S8.    Waxti^MTB.    {A^.) 

CIFTE.    A  sieve.    Pr.  Parv. 

CILE.    To  seel  or  sew  q^  the  eyeUda  of  a  hawk. 

CILVERYN.    To  silver  over.    Pr.  Parv. 

CIMBICK.    A  miserly  fellow.    {J.'N.) 

CIMICE.    Awall-louse.    (Ital) 

CINCATER.    A  penon  who  has  entered  hie 

fiftieth  year. 
CINGLET.    A  waistcoat    Narik. 
CINGULAR.    A  vrild  hoar  in  ito  fifth  year. 

HowelL 
CINOPER.    Cinnabar.    Jomaon. 
CINQUE-PACE.    Ak]ndofdaiioe,thettepa<rf 

which  were  regulated  by  the  number  five.  See 

Thynne's  Debate,  p.  52 ;  Collier's  Shak.  iii. 

335. 
CINQUE-PORT.    A  kind  of  fishing-nrt,  having 

five  entrances. 
CINQUETALE.  Aguintal    See  Burgon's  Life 

of  Gresham,  L  69. 
CINTER.    The  centering  of  an  ardi.   See  Cot- 

grave,  in  v.  Dou»eUe. 
CIPE.    A  great  basket    Berite. 
CIPIOUN.    Sdpio.     Chaucer. 
CIPPUS.    The  stocks  or  piUory.    Bern  Jontom. 

Cf.  Bk>unt,  in  v. 
CIPRESS.    A  fine  kind  of  gauxe,  very  similar  to 

crape.    **  Cypres  for  a  womans  necke,  create** 

Palsgrave. 
CIRCLET.    Around  piece  of  wood  put  under  a 

dish  at  table.    North, 
CIRCLING-BOY.    A  roaring  boy.    Jonmm. 
CIRCOT.    A  surcoat    Hardyug. 
CIRCUDRIE.     Arrogance;  conceit     {A.'N,) 

MS.  Ashmole  59  resds  swrquyd. 
O  where  U  all  the  tranaetorie  fiune 
Of  pompe  and  pride  aod  tbrcudria  in  ftte. 

L0dgat€,  MS.  AshmoU  SO,  t,  28. 

CIRCUIT.    A  circle  or  crown.    Shah. 
CIRCUMBENDIBUS.     A   drcuitoua  round- 
about way.     Var.  dUU. 
CIRCUMCIDE.    To  cut  or  pare  oC    {Ut.) 
So  prudently  with  vertu  ut  pcorlde, 
Onre  tIocs  alls  that  we  may  dremmeiit, 

Lgdgatt,  MS,  Soe.  Jatiq.  134,  f .  88. 
CIRCUMSTANCE.    Conduct ;  detail     Shah, 
CIRNE.    The  lote-tree.    "  Cimetre,  o/ier,"  Re- 

liq.  Antiq.  il  82. 
CISS.    Cicely.    Tuteer. 
CISSERS.     Scissors.    Huhet. 
CIST.  (1)  A  chest     Yorhsh. 
(2)  A  cess-pool    South. 
CITEE.    A  city.     {J,.N,) 
CITIZEN.    Town  bred ;  delicate.    Shah. 
CITOLE.    A  kind  of  musical  instrument  with 
chords.  {A,'N,)  ,Citoler9,  persons  who  played 
on  citoles,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  4. 
CITTE.    To  cut    (A.-S) 
CITTERN.    A  musical  instrument,  similar  to  a 
guitar.     Cittern-headed,  ugly,  in  allusion  to 
the  grotesque  figures  with  which  the  dttem 
was  ornamented. 
CIVE.    To  prove,  or  ^pear.    (A,-N.) 
Be  this  eotarople  It  may  wd  dwe 
That  man  schalle  homidde  eechive. 

Jcwtr,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq,  194,  f.  101. 
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CIVERY.    A  partitioo  or  cosapartment  ia  a 

vaulted  ceilii^. 
C IV XL.    Sober ;  p  ave ;  piain. 
CIVIL-GOWN.    The  gown  of  a  civilian. 
CIVITY.    A  dfcy.   "  An  ancient  cwitie;*  Stani- 

hurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  9. 
CLAAS.    Close;  tight.     Yorlah. 
CLAATH.    Cloth.     CrcmtH. 
CLACK.  (1)  A  woman's  tongue.     For.  diaL 

(2)  A  kind  of  small  windmill  set  on  the  tc^  of  a 
pole  to  turn  and  dap  on  a  board  to  Mghten 
away  birds. 

(3)  To  cut  off  the  sheep's  mark  from  wool,  which 
made  it  weigh  less,  and  so  diminished  the  duty 
payable  on  it.    BUmnt. 

(4)  The  clapper  of  a  milL  See  Cotgrave,  in  ▼. 
Claqmst, 

(5^  The  sucker  or  valve  of  a  pump.     Var,  dial 

(6)  To  snap  with  the  fingers.  See  Florio,  in  v. 
C<utagn£ite, 

CLACK-fiOX.    The  tongue.    EasL 

CLACK-DISH.  A  dish,  o^  rather  box,  wHh  a 
moveable  lid,  carried  by  beggars  in  former 
times,  to  attract  notice  by  the  noise  it  made, 
and  to  bring  people  to  their  doors.  It  was 
also  called  a  cl^>-diBh,  and  Forby  mentions  a 
phrase  still  in  use,  ''  his  tongue  moves  like  a 
beggar's  oU^-dith"  In  Kennett's  time  the 
term  was  appUed  to  "  a  wooden  dish  wherein 
they  gather  the  toll  of  wheat  and  other  com 
in  markets.'' 

CLACKER.  A  rattle  to  frighten  avray  birds 
from  a  corn-field.  Wett,  It  is  <»lled  a 
docket  by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Clac,  **  Clacks  of 
wood,"  small  pieces  of  wood  to  clap  with, 
Thoms*  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  113. 

CLADDE.  Covered  with  armour ;  armed.  See 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  145. 

CLAES.    Ck>thes.    North. 

CLAPE.    Cleft. 

Thorow  owt  helme  and  hawlMrk  der, 
Hed  and  body  ha  c^/k  yn  londer. 

M&  CbfUod.  Ff .  II.  88,  f.  106. 

CLAG.    To  stick,  or  adhere.    North,    Hence 

doffsVf  glutinous,  sticky. 
CLAGGER.    A  well-timed  remark.    North, 
CLAGGUM.    Treacle  made  hard  with  boiUng. 

North,    It  is  also  called  clag-candy. 
CLAG-LOCKS.    Looks  of  wool  matted  or  dot- 

ted  together.    East, 
CLAGS.    Bogs.    North. 
CLAIKET.    A  hole,  or  puddle.     Oxon, 
CLAIKS.    Bamades,  or  brant-geese.    See  Ho- 

linshed.  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  17. 
CLAIM.    To  cry  out.     {Lat.) 
CLAIM-UP.    A  mill  is  said  to  be  dakn^d  up 

when  it  is  overloaded.    It  also  means  to  paste 

up  a  paper  as  an  advertisement.    North, 
CLAIRG.    To  bedaub.    North. 
CLAIRON.    A  clarion.    Florio. 
CLAITY.    IHrty.     Cumd. 
CLAKE.    To  scratch.    North. 
CLAM.  (1)  A  stick  laid  across  a  stream  of  water. 

West, 
(2)  Clammiaeaa.    East.    Any  adhesive,  viscous 


m^ter.    <<  To  clam  or  ttkke  doae  unto. 
Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  33. 
(3^  A  slut    East. 

(4)  To  emaciate.  East.  A  person  who  is  starved 
is  said  to  be  dammed.  **  I  would  sooner 
clam  than  go  to  the  workhouse." 

(5)  To  daub ;  to  glue.    North. 

(6)  To  pinch.     North. 

(7)  Climbed.  Yorksh.  «  He  elam  uppon  the 
tree,"  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  33 ;  efame,  p. 
107.  See  also  Collier's  Old  BaUads,  p.  99. 
CUtmbe,  Perceval,  1223. 

(8)  To  dog  up.  West.  Also,  to  choke  with 
thirst 

(9)  To  snatch ;  to  shut.    Lme, 

(10)  A  kind  of  shell-fish,  mentioned  by  Pennant. 
See  Brit.  BibL  iv.  316. 

(11)  To  castrate  a  bull  or  ram  by  compresuon. 
Nwth. 

12)  A  rat.trap.    South, 
\ZS  To  rumple.    Devon. 
14)TomuffleabelL    See  Waldron's  Sad  Shep- 
herd, p.  167.    According  to  some,  to  ring  a 
bell  irregularly  or  out  of  tune. 
CLAMBEN.    Climbed.    {J,-S,) 
CLAMBER.     To  climb.     Var.  dial     HoweU 

has  clammer  in  his  Lex.  Tet. 
CLAMBERANDE.    Clustering. 
CLAMBERSCULL.    Very  strong  ale.    East. 
CLAME.  (1)  To  fasten  one  thing  to  another 
with  any  glutinous  or  clammy  matter.  North. 
To  clame  butter,  to  spread  it  upon  bread. 
(2^  To  call.    Spenser. 

(3)  An  iron  hook,  to  bind  together  horizontally 
the  stonework  of  a  piece  of  masonry. 

(4)  To  chaUenge.    (J,-N,) 
CLAMERYNE.    To  creep,  or  climb.  Pr,  Farv, 
CLAMMAS.  (1)  To  climb.    North, 

(2)  A  noise,  or  clamour.    North. 
CLAMMERSOME.  Clamorous ;  greedy.  North. 
CLAMP.  (1)  An  extempore  and  imp^ect  sort 
ofbrick-kihi.    East. 

(2)  A  mound  of  earth  lined  with  straw  to  keep 
potatoes,  beetrooti  or  turnips  throogh  the 
winter.    East. 

(3)  To  tread  heavily.  Var,  dial.  Sometimes 
dan^fer  is  heard  in  the  same  sense. 

!4)  A  large  fire  made  of  underwood.    North. 
5)  When  a  piece  of  board  is  fitted  with  the 

grain  to  the  end  of  another  piece  across  the 

grain,  the  first  board  is  said  to  be  clamped, 
CLAMPS.    Andirons.    North, 
CLAMS.  A  kind  of  forceps  or  pincers,  with  long 

wooden  handles,  vrith  which  fsrmers  pull  up 

thistles  and  weeds.  North, 
CLANCH.    To  snatch  at.  Line, 
CLANK.    A  clang,  or  bang.    North. 
CLANKER.    A  severe  beating.   North. 
CLANLICHE.     Cleanly;  entirely.     See  Rob. 

Glouc  p.  97 ;  Life  of  St.  Brandan,  p.  4. 
CLANNES.   Purity;  chastity.  Ctowy,  to  purify, 

Gesta  Roman,  p.  70. 
CLANT.    To  claw,  or  scratch.  North. 
CLAP.  (1)  To  sit  down.   Var,  dial, 
(2)  The  lip,  or  tongue.    West. 
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(3)  A  blow,  or  stroke.  Var,  dial  SkeHon  has 
the  word  in  this  sense.  Ckipptf  to  strike  off, 
Ritson's  Anc  Songs,  L  51;  Wright's  Pol. 
Songs,  p.  188. 

(4)  To  fondle,  to  p«t.  North, 

hS  To  place  to,  or  apply.    Var,  dial 

(6;  The  lower  part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk.  Gent 

ReciL62. 
(7)  Low ;  marshy.  East, 
CLAP-BENE.  A  request  made  to  infants  in  their 

nurse's  anns  to  dap  their  hands  as  the  only 

means  they  have  of  expressing  their  prayers. 

Pronounced  dapbenny.  See  Bene  (5). 
CLAP-BOARD.    Board  cut  in  order  to  make 

casks.    See  Book  of  Rates,  p.  32. 
CLAP-BREAD.    Cake  made  of  oatmeal,  rolled 

thm  and  baked  hard.    Also  caUed  dap-cake. 

According  to  Kennett,  **  they  seem  to  be  so 

called  from  clapping  or  beating  the  part  till  it 

is  very  thin." 
CLAP-DISH.    See  Claek^dUk. 
CLAPER.    To  chatter.   Oxon, 
CLAP-GATE.  A  small  hoTse-gate.  Saet. 
CLAPHOLT.    Same  as  eUgt-boardy  q.  y.    See 

Brit.  BibL  IL  401, 510 ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  32. 
CLAPPE.    To  taft  fSut    {A,'S,)    Also  a  sub- 

stantive.     *'Hold  thou  thy  dappe"  Chron. 

Vilodun.  p.  94.    See  Cltqt  (2) ;  W.  Mqies, 

p.  343. 
CLAPPER.  (1)  The  tongue.   North, 

(2)  A  plank  laid  across  a  running  stream  as  a 
substitute  for  a  bridge.    Dewm, 

(3)  A  rabbit  burrow.  (J.-N)  **  Cony  hole  or 
clapar,"  Palsgraire.  **  A  diaper  fbr  conies, 
L  e.  a  heap  of  stones,  earth,  with  boughes  or 
such  like,  whereinto  they  may  retire  them- 
sdves,  or  a  court  walled  about  aiid  full  of  nests 
of  boords  for  tame  conies,"  Mmtheu, 

(4)  A  door-knodcer.  Mintheu. 
CLAPPERCLAW.    To  beat  and  abuse.   In  the 

Qavis  to  Meriton,  1697,  it  is  explained  "  to 
work  earnestly,  or  beat  or  fight  earnestly." 

CLAPPERDUDGEON.  Be^^ars  who  went 
about  with  patched  doaks,  accompanied  by 
their  morts. 

CLAPPING.    Noisy  talking.  (^.-&) 

CLAPPING-POST.  The  smaller  of  a  pair  of  gate- 
posts, against  which  the  gate  doses.  Eatt, 

CLAPSE.  A  clasp.  West,  We  have  the  yerb 
elapse  in  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  275. 

CLAP-STILE.  A  peculiar  kind  of  stile,  the  hori- 
zontal  ledges  being  moveable.    Suffolk, 

CLAPTE.  Struck.   (^.-&) 

CLARANERIS.  Clarinets,  or  bdls.   Weber, 

CLAREFID.    Glorified.  {Lat,) 

A  Toieeeomefh)  hercoe  thore, 
I  bar  elarffid  the,  he  salde. 

JUS,  Cantab,  ¥t,  ▼.  48,  f.  90. 

CLARENT.   Smooth.  Devon, 
CLARESTER.    See  Clearstory, 
CLARET.  SeeCfcrry. 
CLARETEE.  Brightness.  Maundetnle, 
CLARGYMAN.    A  bUck  rabbit.   Chesh, 
CLARICORD.  A  musical  instrument  in  the  form 
of  a  spinet,   containing  from  thirty-five  to 


seventy  strings.  Florio  calls  it  ehrigolst  and 
makes  it  synonymous  with  the  haipdcliord. 
He  also  spdls  it  elarieoes.  See  his  New  Worid 
of  Words,  ed.  1611,  pp.  39,  173,  219;  Har. 
rison's  Descr.  of  Englimd,  p.  238.  **  Claricym- 
balles,  eimbattes,**  Palsgrave.  Sir  W.  Leighton 
has  elarieoales  in  his  Teares  or  Lamentations 
of  a  Sorrowfiill  Soule,  4to.  Lond.  1613. 

CLARION.  A  kind  of  small-mouthed  and  shrill- 
sounding  trumpet,  used  commonly  as  a  treble 
to  the  ordinary  one.  {A,'N,)  Clarionere,  a 
trumpeter,  MS.  Morte  Arthure.  Cknyide, 
played,  on  the  clarion,  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  86. 

CLARISSIMO.    A  grandee  of  Venice. 

CLARRY.  Wine  made  with  grapes,  honey,  and 
aromatic  spices.  Wine  mixed  with  honey  and 
spices,  and  afterwards  strained,  vnis  called 
elarr^t  but  the  original  claret  vnis  a  sweet  vrin6 
of  itself  made  of  the  above-mentioned  mate* 
rials.  See  LaunCsl,  344 ;  Chancer,  Cant.  T. 
1473, 9717 ;  Kyng  AUsaunder,  7582;  Arthour 
and  Merlin,  p.  116;  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin. 
p.  90 ;  Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  167 ; 
Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  435,  473 ;  Digby  Mysteries^ 
p.  77.  According  to  Foriiy,  any  sort  of 
foreign  red  wine  ii  called  clai«t  in  the  East  of 
England. 

The  crle  come  to  hur  with  that, 
Wyth  pyment  and  wy  th  darry. 

M3,  Ctntmb,  Pf.  U.  98  f.  117. 

CLART.  To  spread,  smear,  or  daub.  A  flake 
of  snow,  when  it  is  large  and  stidcs  to  the 
dothes,  ii  called  a  dart.  So  we  have  etarts, 
mud ;  elartpf  muddy,  sticky.  Clarty-pi^fs,  a 
dirty  sloven  of  a  wife. 

CLARYNE.  To  dear,  or  darify. 

CLASH.  (1)  To  gossip.  North,  Also,  an  idle 
story,  tittle-tattle ;  a  tale-bearer.  Clash-me- 
saunter t  a  tiresome  repeater  of  stories. 

(2)  To  throw  anything  cardessly,  or  bang  it 
about.  North. 

CLASHY.    Foul;  rainy.  North. 

CLASPER.    A  tendril    Oxon. 

CLASP-KNIFE.   A  hu^  pocket-knife. 

CLAT.  (1)  To  cut  the  dirty  locks  of  wool  off 
sheep.  South, 

(2)  To  break  dods  of  earth  or  spread  dung  on  a 
fidd.    West,    Also,  a  dod  of  earth. 

(3)  To  tattle.  See  dash  (I), 

(4)  Cow-dung.    West, 

(5)  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  42. 

CLATCH.    A  brood  of  chickens.    Lane, 
CLATE.    Some  wedge  bdonging  to  a  plough. 

Chesh, 
CLATHERS.  Clothes.    West, 
CLATS.    Slops ;  spoon  victuals.   Lme. 
CLATTER.  Noise ;  idle  talk.  North.   **  Halden 
stille  thy  dater,"  Towndey  Myst.  p.  190.    To 
chatter,  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  170.  To  belt  so  as 
to  rattle,  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  293.    Oaiterer, 
a  person  who  cannot  keep  a  secret. 
For  couDcel  owgbt  to  be  kept  and  not  to  be  eUtrid, 
And  children  bco  ay  ^atringt  as  thou  wel  knowett. 
MS,Dftb^4l,f,», 
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CLATTERFERT.     A  tale-teller.     See  Stani- 

hunt's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  21. 
CLATTY.     Dirty ;  slovenly.     Line, 
CLAUCHT.    Scratched;  clawed.     Craven,    In 

Lincolnshire,  elttueJt$f  to  snatch. 
CLAUD.    A  ditch,  or  fence.    North. 
CLAUGHT.    Snatched  at.    Norihumb. 
CLAUM.    To  scrape  together.     Line. 
CLAUNCH.    To  wallL  in  a  lazy,  loonging  man- 

ner.    East. 
CLAUSE.    An  end,  or  conclusion.    (J,-N.) 
CLAUSTER.    A  cloister.    (Lat.) 
CLAUT.  (1)  To  tear,  or  scratch.    North.     To 

scrape  together,  to  clean. 
(2)  The  marsh  ranunculus.     Wilts. 
CLAVE.  (1)  The  handle,  or  the  part  of  a  pair  of 
small  balances  by  which  they  are  lifted  up  in 
weighing  anything. 
(2)  Cleaved.    Chester  PUtys,  ii.  70. 
CLAVEL.    Afjnantel-piece.  WesL   Called  also 
ekneLiaekf  clavy^  and  eUny-pisce.     Clavd- 
tack  is,  I  believe,  the  shelf  over  the  mantel- 
piece. 
CLAVER.  (1)  To  climb.   North.  "  Clymbande 
mdelaverandeone  heghe,"MS.  MorteArthure. 

(2)  To  talk  fast,  to  cajole  any  one  by  talking. 
North. 

(3)  Clover-grass.    North. 

The  dote  wu  in  compas  castyne  alle  abowte 
With  ddver  and  dereworte  deda  erene  oter. 

Line.  MS.  Morte  Arthw^,  f.  87. 

CLAYERS.    Din ;  noisy  talking.    North, 
CLAVY-TACK.    A  key.    Exmoor. 
CLAW.  (\)  To  curry  fiivour.    North. 

(2)  To  seize,  or  snatch ;  to  take  away  violently. 
North.  "  CUiw  me,  and  lie  claw  thee,'' 
Howell,  p.  11. 

(3)  One  fourth  ^Murt  of  a  cow-gait  in  common 
pastures.    North. 

CLAW-BACK.  A  flatterer.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Jaquet ;  Bamaby's  Journal. 

CLAWE.  To  stroke.  {A.-S.)  Ciauyng,  stroking, 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  34,  or,  perhaps, 
tickling. 

CLAW-ILL.  An  ulcer  in  the  feet  of  cattle. 
Devon. 

CLAW-OFF.    To  reprove.    North. 

CLAWS.    Clothes.    Somerset, 

CLAY.    To  shiver.    Devon. 

CLAY-COLD.    Lifeless.    South. 

CLAY-DAUBIN.  A  custom  in  Cumberland, 
where  the  neighbours  and  friends  of  a  newly- 
married  couple  assemble,  and  do  not  separate 
till  they  have  erected  them  a  rough  cottage. 

CLAY-SALVE.    The  common  cerate.    East. 

CLAY-STONE.  A  blue  and  white  limestone 
dug  in  Gloucestershire. 

CLAYT.    Clay  or  mire.    Kent. 

CLEACH.    To  clutch.    Salop. 

CLEACHINO-NET.  A  hand  net,  with  a  semi- 
circular hoop  and  transverse  bar,  used  by 
fishermen  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  calls  it  a  eleeh-met. 

CLE  AD.    To  clothe  or  dad.    East. 

CLBAK.    To  snatch.    North, 


CLEAM.    To  ghie  together.    See  Clam  (2). 

GLEAMED.    Leaned ;  inclined.     North. 

CLEAN.  (1)  Entirely.  Var.  dioL  **  To  abolish 
cleane,  or  make  to  be  forgotten,"  Rider.  See 
Harrison's  Desc  of  Britaine,  p.  52,  England, 
p.  139 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  AnguUle^  Contre-fily 
Devant. 

(2)  Clear  in  complexion ;  pure.    See  Stanihurst, 
.    p.  44  ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  69. 

(3)  To  wash,  dress,  and  arrange  one's  toQet. 
Var,  dial. 

CLEANING.  The  after-birth  of  a  cow.  Also 
called  the  eleansing. 

CLEANSER.  A  large  kind  of  gun-picker. 
Meyrick,  iiL  118. 

CLEAR.  (1)  Pure ;  innocent.    Shah. 

(2)  Same  as  elean  (1).  Clear  and  shear,  totally, 
completely. 

CLEAR-STORY.  The  upper  stoiy  of  a  church. 
This  term  seems  to  have  been  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways  for  any  method  of  admitting  light  into 
the  upper  parts  of  a  building.  It  appears  from 
Holme  that  elearstory  windows  are  those 
which  have  **  no  transum  or  cross-piece  in 
the  middle  of  them  to  break  the  same  into  two 
lights,"  the  meaning  employed  by  Shakespeare, 
Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2.  "  Clarestorie  wyndowe, 
fenestreniula"  Huloet's  Abcedarium,  1552. 

CLEAT.  A  piece  of  iron  worn  on  shoes  by 
country  people.  To  deat,  to  strengthen  any 
thing  with  iron. 

CLEAT-BOARDS.  Mud  pattens,  broad  flat 
pieces  of  board  fSutened  to  the  shoes  to  enable 
a  person  to  walk  on  the  mud  without  sinking 
into  it. 

CLEAVER.  A  school-boy's  toy,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  thoroughly-soaked  leather  to  which  a 
string  is  attach^  The  leather  is  then  dosdy 
squeezed  to  a  stone  by  the  feet  to  exdude  every 
partide  of  air,  when  by  pulling  the  string  the 
stone  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  flagging,  the 
experiment  being  generally  tried  on  pavement. 
North. 

CLEAVERS.    Tufts  of  grass.    East. 

CLECHE.    To  snatch,  or  seize. 

Thus  wolde  ha  cleche  ut  with  hit  hande. 
With  hit  fyngert  on  lawe. 

MS.  Cmntab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  82. 

CLECK.    To  hatch.    North. 

CLECKIN.    A  chicken.    North.    InTowndey 

Myst.  p.  311,  clekyty  hatched. 
CLECKING.    Said  of  a  fox,  maris  appetens. 

Craven. 
CLECKINGS.   A  shuttlecock.     Cumb, 
CLECKS.    Refuse  of  oatmeaL    lAnc, 
CLED.  (1)  Clad ;  clothed.    Chaueer.    It  occurs 

also  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii;    Craven 

Glossary,  u  75 ;  Towndey  Myst  p.  131 ;  MS. 

Lansd.  1033. 
CLEDEN.    Goosegrass.    Dorset. 
CLEDGY.    CUyey,  stiff.   Kent.   Harrison  uses 

the  term  in  his  Description  of  England,  pp. 

Ill,  170. 
CLEEK.    A  hook,  a  barb.    North. 
CLEERTE.    Glory.    (A.^N.) 
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CLEBS.  CUwt.  North,  Alio  tpeh  ek^ 
See  the  NomencUtor,  p.  63;  MarUiwe,  iiL 
492 ;  Msnndevile,  p.  198. 

As  a  cat  wc^  ete  fltdilt 
Withoute  wetynge  of  hit  dio*. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soe.  jtnUq,  134.  f.  110. 

CLEET.  (1)  The  hoot    North. 

(2)  A  stay  or  support 

CLEEVES.  Cliffs.  See  Greene's  Works,  L 147 ; 

d^,  Eglimoiir,  415. 
CLEFFE.  Cleaved.  <'  Clefe  one  the  cokewalde/' 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  line  t  67. 
CLEFT.  (1)  BUck  slate.    North. 

(2)  Timber  fit  for  cooper's  ware,  spokes,  kc 
Yorkih. 

CLEG.  (1)  The  gad-fly.  North.  "  Hornets, 
eleff9,  and  clocks,"  Du  Bartas,  p.  361.  **  A 
degge  flie, totqmga"  Baret,  C.  594. 

r2^  A  deTer  person ;  an  adept.   Lcmc. 

(3)  To  ding,  or  adhere.    North, 
CLEGGER.    To  cling.    Cumb. 
CLEGNING.    See  Ctecmng. 

CLEKE.  To  snatch,  grasp,  or  strike.  "  He 
cleky9  owtte  CoUbrande,"  MS.  Morte  Ar. 
thnre. 

The  derell  bekynnet  with  hit  hood* 

Men  alt  he  wele  kane. 

And  with  hit  tyw%  lyngeryi 

He  eMtm  taoay  a  mone. 

MS.  Ca$H0b,  Ft.  ▼.  48,  t  81. 

CLEM.  (1)  Same  aa  Clam  (4,  8). 

(2^  St  Clement    South. 

(3)  To  ohmb.    Arch.  zxviiL  97. 

CLEMYD.    Closed ;  fastened.    Arch.  xxx.  405. 

€LEN£hE.    To  ding  together.    (A.-S.) 

CLENCY.     Miry ;  dirty.     Line. 

CLENE.    Pnre;  clean.    (J.-S.) 

CLENENESSE.    Purity.    (^.-5.) 

CLENGE.  To  contract  or  shrink.    To  strain  at, 

WickliffB,  MS.  BodL  where  Baber  reads  clen- 

9yng€t  p.  27. 
CLENKING.    Clinking;  jingling. 
CLENSOUNE.    Dedension.    ReUq.Ant]L14 
CLE  NT.    To  become  hard,  generally  applied  to 

grain.     Wett. 
CLEOVES.    Cliflh.    Kyng  Alis.  6277. 
CLEPE.    TocalL    {A.^S.)   C'^/on,  pi.  called, 

Chron.  Vilodon.  p.  97.    Palsgrave  has,  *<  I 

clepe,  I  call,^  hiytche;  this  terme  is  furre 

Northeme.''    This  verb  is  still  used  by  boys 

at  play  in  the  Eastern  counties,  who  eUg^  the 

sides  at  a  game. 
CLEPEL.    A  kind  of  pipe  forming  part  of  a 

clock. 
CLEPPS.    A  wooden  instrument  for  pulling 

weeds  out  of  com.    Cumb. 
CLER.    Polished ;  resplendent  Weber.    Clers, 

clear,  Sevyn  Sages,  2036. 
CLERE.    Akerchiet 

On  their  headet  tquare  hooettet  of  damatke  golde, 

rolled  wy  th  lose  gold  that  did  haage  douoe  at  their 

haclLetf  with  kerchiefet  m  eleret  of  fyne  cypret. 

MaU,  iftmy  VJll.  t.  83. 

CLERENESSE.    Glory.    (A.-N.) 
CLERETE.    Purity.    (^.--S-.) 

Some  mane  whenne  he  hate  lange  travelde  bodyly 
and  gattdy  in  dyttroyoge  of  tynnet  and  getynge  of 


vertnt,  and  petavcntoar  hate  getyn  by  grace  atom- 
dele  rytte  and  a  denU  in  coneyenoe. 

MS.  LdneotH  A.  i.  17.  f.  821. 

CLERGIE.     Science;  learning.    (J.'N.)    See 

Sevyn  Sagea,46 ;  Wright's  Sevoi  Sages,  p.  2 ; 

Middleton,  iL   155.      VIergiaUy,   learnedly. 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  8;  Uartshome's  Met 

Tales,  p.  56. 

I  rede  how  bety  that  he  was 
Upon  cUrg^9,  an  bed  of  brat 
To  forge  and  make  it  for  to  telle. 

Qower,  MS.  Soe.  jimtiq.  134,  f  .  104. 
For  thou5e  I  to  the  tteppit  eltrgiml 
Of  these  derkit  thre  may  not  atteyne. 

Occine,  MS.  Ibid.  f.  S6S. 
CLERGION.    Ayoungderk.    (J.-N.) 
CLERGY.    An  assembly  of  derks.    •*  Clergy,  a 

nombre  of  derkes,"  Palsgrave. 
CLERK.  A  scholar.   {A.-N)  To  make  a  derkes 

berde,  L  e.  to  cheat  him. 
CLERLICHE.    Purdy.    {A.-S.) 
CLER-MATYN.    A  kind  of  fine  bread.  {J.'N.) 

See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  135. 
CLERTE.    Brightness.  (J.-S.)  SeeGestaRom. 

p.  277 ;  Audday's  Poems,  p.  45 ;  ApoL  LolL 

p.  5. 
CLERYFY.    To  make  known,  or  dear. 
CiJSSTB.    To  cleave  in  two.    North,    Huloet 

has  this  word,  Abcedarium,  1552. 
CLETCH.    A  brood  of  chickens.    North. 
CLETE.    A  piece  of  wood  fsstened  on  the  yard- 

arms  of  a  ship  to  keep  the  ropes  from  slip^ng 

off  the  yards. 
CLETHE.    To  clothe.    North. 
CLETT.    Gleet.    MS.  Med.  Line. 
CLEVE.    A  dwelling.    {J.^S.) 
CLEVEL.    A  gram  of  com.    Kent. 
CLEVEN.  (1)  Rocks ;  diflfii.    (^.-S.) 

(2)  To  split,  or  cleave.   (A.-S.) 

Sche  wat  metelet  irj.  dayet» 
For  care  hur  herte  dew^h. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  OB. 
CLEVE-PINK.    A  spedes  of  carnation  which 
grows  wild  on  the  Chedder  cliffs.     Cleve  for 
c^is  common  in  early  English. 
Ynto  a  wode  was  veryly  thykk. 
There  efo«y«  were  and  weyet  wyck. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  84. 
CLEVER.  (1)  Handsome ;  good-looking.    East. 
Kennett    says,   **  nimble,    neat,    dextrous." 
Lusty ;  very  well.     Lane. 
r2J  Clearly;  folly.    Kent. 

(3)  To  dimb,  or  scramble  up.    North, 
{4)  ASMe.    South. 

(5)  A  dod,  or  tuft  of  coarse  grass  turned  up  by 

the  plough.    East. 
CLEVERBOOTS.  A  dever  person,  generally  in 

a  satirical  sense.     Var.  diaL    Brockett  has 

etever-elumsy. 
CLEVET.    Cleaved.    See  Warton's  Hist.  EngL 

Poet.  iL  413 ;  Anturs  of  Arther,  xL  13. 
CLEWY.   A  spedes  of  draft  iron  for  a  plough. 

North. 
CLEW.  (1)  A  ring  at  the  head  of  a  scythe  whioh 

fastens  it  to  the  sned. 
(2)  Scratched.    Sevyn  Sages,  925. 
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(3)  A  rock.  {J.'S.)  "  Bothethe  ci^irtfjraiidthe 

clyfez,''  Morte  Arthnre,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  74. 
CLE  WE.   To  cleave,  or  fasten  to. 
CLEWKIN.   Strong  twine.    North. 
CLEW3THE.   Cofled.    Cfaron.  ViL  p.  99. 
CLEY.    A  hurdle  for  sheep. 
CLEYMANNE.    A  dauber.    Pr.Parv. 
CLEYMEN.     To    claim.     (^.-AT.)    Cleymyn, 

Christmas  Carols,  p.  8 ;  deymyd,  ApoL  Loll. 

p.  42. 
CLEYNT.  aung.    Ritton. 
CLEYSTAFFE.    A  pastoral  staff.    Pr.  Parv. 
CLEY3TE.    aeaved?    See  Morte  d' Arthur,  i. 

157»  *'  and  cley^te  hym  under  his  ryght  arme." 
CLIBBY.    Sticky;  adhesive.    Devon, 
CUCK.  (1)  To  snatch.   Var,  dial 
(2^  To  tick  as  a  dock.    "  To  cUck  or  flurt  with 

ones  fingers  as  moresco  dancers,''  Florio,  ed. 

161 1,  p.  52.    **  To  cUcJte  with  ones  knuckles," 

ib.p.l48. 
(3)  A  blow.    JSm/. 
CLICKET.  (1)  To  chatter.  East.   "  Her  that 

will  cHcJtetr    Tusser,  p.  251.     **A  tatling 

huswife,    whose  eUcket  is  ever  wagging," 

Cotgrave. 

(2)  A  dap-dish ;  anything  that  makes  a  rattling 
noise.  Cotgrave.  "  A  boy's  clickets,  flat  bones 
wherewith  a  pretty  rattling  noise  is  made," 
Mieffe. 

(3)  A  latch-key.  (J.'N.)  According  to  Salop. 
Antiq.  p.  361,  "to  fasten  as  with  a  link  over 
a  staple."  See  eWtetted,  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  114. 

(4)  A  term  applied  to  a  fox  when  maris  appetens. 
Gent.  Rec  iL  76. 

CLICKETY-CLACK.  The  noise  that  iron  pat- 
tens make  in  walking.    Var.  dial. 

CLICK-UP.  A  person  virith  a  short  leg,  who  in 
walking  makes  a  clicking  noise.  Line. 

CLIDER.    Goose-grass,   far.  dial 

CLIBLD.  A  child.  Devon. 

CLIFE.   Clear;  fine.   {J.'N.) 

CLIFFE.    A  rock.   (J.-S.) 

CLIFT.  A  deft,  or  opening  of  any  kind,  as  the 
split  of  a  pen,  the  fourchure  in  Cotgrave,  &c 
See  Nomenclator,  p.  7 ;  Reliq,  Antiq.  iL  78 ; 
Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  94,  1.  881.  CUft,  a  cliff, 
Middleton,  v.  405,  and  Moor's  Suffolk  Words. 

CLIFTY.    Lively;  active,    ^orth. 

CLIGHTE.  Closed;  fastened  together.  See 
Chester  Plays,  i.  115,  and  the  list  of  obsolete 
words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartho- 
lome,  1582. 

CLIGHTY.    Stiff;  clayey.   Kent. 

CLIM.  (1)  To  climb.  /  ar.  dial  Drayton  uses 
this  form  in  his  Battaille  of  Agincourt,  p.  30. 
"  The  waves  to  climme,"  ib.  p.  5. 

(2)  Clement.  Forby  gives  the  name  to  a  kind  of 
nursery  goblin. 

(3)  To  caU,  or  challenge.  {A.-N.) 
CLIMBER.    To  clamber.    Tutter.    Jennings, 

p.  115,  has  eUmmer. 
CLIME.   The  ascent  of  a  hHI.    See  Holinshed, 

Hist  of  England,  i.  38. 
CLIMP.  (1)  To  steal,  Ea»t. 


(2)  To  soil  with  the  fingers.  Ea»t. 
CLINCH.  (1)  To  confirm  an  improbable  itory 
by  a  lie.   Far.  dioL 

(2)  A  witty  saying,  or  repartee.  Howell's  Lex. 
Tet.  1660. 

(3)  A  daw,  or  fang.   North. 
CLINCHING-NET.    See  Cleachinp-net. 
CLINCHPOUP.    A  term  of  contempt  found  in 

Northbrooke's  Treatise,  1577. 

CLINCQUANT.  Brass  thinly  vmnight  out  into 
leaves.  North.  This  is  in  More's  MS.  addi- 
tions to  Ray.  (Fr.) 

CLINE.  TocKmb.    Warw. 

CLING.  (1)  To  shrink  up.  North.  This  is  Ken- 
nett's  explanation,  and  is  used  by  Shakespeare. 

(2)  To  rush  vrith  violence.    North. 

CLINK.    A  hard  blow.  far.  dial 

CLINKE.  To  ring;  to  tinkle.   {J..N.) 

CLINKER.  (1)  A  bad  sort  of  coal ;  a  cinder  from 
an  iron  furnace.  Salop. 

(2)  A  small  puddle  made  by  the  foot  of  a  horse 
or  cow.    Warw. 

CLINKER-BELL.  An  icide.   Somertet. 

CLINKERS.   Small  bricks.   Far.  dioL 

CLINKET.  A  crafty  fellow.  North. 

CLINKS.  Long  nails.  Far.  dial 

CLINQUANT.  Shining.  {Fr.) 

CLINT.  To  clench,  and  hence,  to  finish,  to  com- 
plete. Somerset. 

CLINTS.  Crevices  among  bare  lime-stone  TocJo. 
North. 

CLIP.  (1)  To  she*  sheep.  North. 

'"  To  embrace.  {J.-S.) 

To  hold  together  by  means  of  a  screw  or  ban- 
dage. Salop. 

(4)  To  call  to.  North.  This  is  merely  a  form  of 
cUjje.q.y. 

Cb^  To  shorten.   Craven. 

(6)  A  blow,  or  stroke.  East. 

(7)  To  shave.  Rider. 
CLIPPE.  To  cut.   (^.-5.) 
CLIPPER.  A  sheep-shearer.  North. 
CLIPPES.  An  eclipse. 
CLIPPINGS.  Fragments;  broken  victuals. 
CLIPPING-THE-CHURCH.    An  old  Warwick- 

shire  custom  on  Easter  Monday.  The  charity 
children  joined  hand  in  hand  formed  a  circle 
completdy  round  each  church.  See  Hone's 
Every-day  Book,  i.  431. 

CLIPS.  (1)  Eclipsed.  Lydgate.  It  is  a  substan- 
tive  in  the  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  65; 
Lilly's  Gallathea,  ed.  1632,  sig.  R.  i ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  377;  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  93. 
CUpsy^  as  if  eclipsed,  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
5349. 
Shears ;  scissors.  Northttmb. 
Pot-hooks.  North. 

CLIPT-DINMENT.  A  shorn  wether  sheep ;  a 
mean  looking  fellow.   Cumb. 

CLISHAWK.  TosteaL   Line. 

CLISH-CLASH.  Idle  discourse.  North.  Also 
called  clish-ma-clash,  and  dlsh-ma-daver. 

CLIT.  (1)  Stiff;  clayey;  heavy.  South.  Alao 
heavy,  hazy,  applied  to  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 
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(S)  Imperfectly  fomented,    applied  to  oread. 

Somer$et. 
CLITCH.  To  stick ;  to  adhere ;  to  become  thick, 

or  g^utinont.   Devon, 
CLIT-CLAT.   A  great  talker.  North. 
CLITE.  (1)  Clay ;  mire.  Kent, 
(2)  Gooee-graas.  Gerard  marka  this  as  obsolete, 

but  it  is  in  use  in  Oxfordshire  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 
(3)Awedffe.  Pr.  Part. 
CLITBR.  To  stumble.  North. 
CLITHE.   The  burdock.  Gerard, 
CLITHEREN.  Goose-grass.    Gerard. 
CLITPOLL.  A  curly  head.  Doreet, 
CLITTER-CLATTER.  A  great  noise.  Var.  dial 

**l  clytter,  I  make  noyse  as  hamesse  or 

peuter  dysshes  or  any  suche  lyke  thynges,'' 

Palsgrave. 
CLITTERT.  Changeable,  stormy,  implied  to  the 

weather.  Hants. 
CLITTY.  Stringy ;  lumpy.    We$t. 
CLIVE.  (1)  To  deave.  St^ffblk. 
(2)Acliff.  (J.S.) 
ClIVEB.  (1)  Goosegrass.  Hants. 
A  chopping-knifo.  East. 
Cliver-and-shiTer,  L  e.  completely,  totally. 

Somerset. 

CLIVERS.  The  refose  of  wheat.    East. 
CLIZE.    A  coTcred  drain.    Somerset. 
CLOAM.  Earthenware.    Devon.   See  Clobery's 

Divine  Glimpses,  1659,  p.  95.  Chmer,  a  maker 

of  earthenware,  ib.  p.  33. 
CLOB.   Some  rough  material  used  for  building 

cottages.  Devon. 
CLOBB.    A  club.  Eglamour,  308.  Clobe-lome, 

dub-weapon,  Perceval,  2053. 
CLOCHE.    To  break  into  a  blister.  (J.^N.) 
So  a  canker  unclene  hit  do^td  togedret. 

MS.  Laud.  656,  f.  1. 

CLOCHER.  (1)  A  large  cape  or  mantle.    *'  The 
greet  chcher  up  for  to  here,"  Lydgate's  Blinor 
Poems,  p.  201. 
(2)  A  belfry.    Pr,  Parv, 
CLOCK.  (1)  The  noise  made  by  a  hen  when 
going  to  sit. 

Leefhennewen  ho  leith, 
Looth  wen  ho  elok  sdth. 

MS.  Cott,  Fautt.  B.  tI.  f.  91. 

(2)  The  downy  head  of  the  dandelion  in  seed. 
North. 

(3)  A  beetle.  North. 
mAbelL    (J.-N,) 

(5)  A  watch.  In  common  use  with  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

(6)  A  kind  of  ornamental  work  worn  on  various 
parts  of  dress,  now  applied  exclusivdy  to  that 
on  each  side  of  a  stocking.  Palsgrave  has, 
*'  docke  of  a  hose,"  vrithout  the  corresponding 
French. 

(7)Adoak.  Robin  Hood,  S.  98. 
CLOCK-DRESSING.     A  mode  of  obtaining 

liquor  on  fictitious  pretences.   Craven, 
CLOCK-SEAVES.  The  black-headed  bog.rush. 

North. 
CLOD.  (1)  To  clothe.  East. 


(2)  To  throw.  North. 

rsj  Clodded;  hard.    j4.^S.) 

(4)  A  spedes  of  coaL    West. 

(5)  The  coarse  part  of  the  neck  of  an  ox.  See 
Ord.  and  Regulations,  pp.  288,  296. 

(6)  To  break  dods..  See  Harrison's  England,  p. 
233.  Palsgrave  has  it  in  the  opposite  sense, 
to  form  ioto  dods. 

CLODDER.    To  coagulate.    Paisgraoe. 
CLODDY.  Thick;  plump.    WiUs. 
CLODE.  To  clothe.  (^.-5.) 

And  tche  made  Hereolat  to  nice 

Upon  hire  love,  and  to  aaiole. 

That  he  him  dodtth  in  hire  cote. 

And  sche  in  hi*  was  dothld  ofte, 

Gow€r,MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  16. 

CLODGE.    A  lump  of  clay.  Kent. 

CLODGER.  The  cover  of  a  book.  East. 
**  Closere"  occurs  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  83, 
in  the  same  sense. 

CLODGY.  aose made; plump.  Hants. 

CLOD.HEAD.  A  stupid  fellow.  North. 

CLOD-HOPPER.    A  farmer's  labourer. 

CLOD-MALL.  A  wooden  liammpr  used  for 
breaking  dods.    Salop. 

CLODYS.    aothes.    (^.-5.) 

CLOFFEY.    A  great  sloven.    North. 

CLOFHNG.    The  pUnt  hdlebore. 

CLOFT.  The  jointure  of  two  branches,  or  of  a 
branch  with  the  trunk.    North. 

CLOFYD.    aeft;  split.    (^.-5:) 

CLOG.  (1)  Topidde,  or  prepare  wheat  for  sow- 
ing.    West. 

(2)  A  sort  of  shoe,  the  upper  part  of  strong  hide 
leather,  and  the  sole  of  wood.  See  Townelf^ 
Mysteries,  p.  313. 

(3)  Any  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  a  string  for 
husbandry  purposes. 

(4)  An  ancient  sort  of  almanac  formerly  used  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  made  with  notches  and 
rude  figures  upon  square  sticks,  still  in  use 
among  the  meaner  sort  of  people  in  Stafford- 
shire.   Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

CLOGGY.    Sticky.     Var.  dial 

CLOGSOME.     Deep;  dirty;  adhesive.    Also, 

heavy,  dull,  tiresome.     Var.  dial 
CLOGUE.    To  flatter.    Sussex. 
CLOG- WHEAT.    Bearded  wheat.    East. 
CLOINTER.    To  tread  heavUy.    North, 
CLOISTER-GARTH.     The  area  inclosed  by  a 

doister.  Davies's  Ancient  Rites,  pp.  1 14, 1 1 7. 

Any  indosure  was  caUed  a  doister.     See 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  15511. 
CLOIT.    A  down  or  stupid  fellow.     North. 
CLOKARDE.  A  musical  instrument  mentioned 

in  the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  1071. 
CLOKE.    A  daw,  or  clutch.    See  Towneley 

Myst.  p.  324 ;  Skdton,  i.  287. 
CLOKKE.  To  clog,  or  hobble  in  walking.  (^.-iV.) 
CLOM.    To  dutch.    North. 
CLOMBE.    CHmbed.    {A.-S)     Clombonythej 

climbed,  Tundale,  p.  67.    Cf.  Rob.  Gloun.  p. 

410.     Ctome,  climbed,  Drayton's  Poems,  p. 

239. 
CLOMB.    To  gutter,  as  a  candle.    North. 
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CLOMER.    See  Cham. 

CLOMP.    To  dump,  or  walk  hetvfly.    NoHh, 
Hence  eompleriom^  one  who  walks  heavily. 

CLOMSEN.    To  shrink  or  contiBct.    {A.'N.) 

CL0N6YN.    Shrunk ;  shrivelled. 

I  nifty  woAally  wepe  and  wake 
In  day  tylk  I  ba  eloMf  yn  cold. 

CLONKER.    Anidde.    Somerset. 

CLOOBL    Clay  or  cement.    Kenneti, 

CLOOR.    A  sluice.    Northumd. 

CLOOTH.    Cloth.    Ia.-S.) 

CLOOVIS.    Gloves;  gauntlets. 

CLOPE.    A  blow.    (Germ.) 

CLOPLEYNTE.    A  complaint.    (J.-N,) 
So  at  je  tolden  here  abore 
Of  munnur  and  dopleiftm  oi  love. 

Cower,  M8.  9oe.  jtntiq.  13l»  f.  47. 

CLOPPING.    Lame ;  limping.    Cdrmw, 

CLOSE.  (1)  An  obscure  lane.    North. 

(2)  Clothes.   Towndey  Myst.  p.  46. 

(3)  A  fiurm-yard ;  an  endosnre  of  any  kind. 
rar.dioL 

(4)  A  public  walk.    /.  Wight. 

(5)  Secret ;  selfish.     Var.  dial 

(6)  Toenclo8e,or  fix  minerals  in  metal. PoUgrave. 
CLOSE-BED.  Apress-bed.    North. 
CLOSEDEN.    Endosed.    Ritwn. 
CLOSE-FIGHTS.     Things  which  are  used  to 

shdter  or  conceal  the  men  from  an  enemy  in 

time  of  action. 
CLOSE-FISTED.    Stingy ;  mean.    Far.  dial 
CLOSE-GAUNTLET.    A  gauntlet  with  move- 

able  fingers.   MeyridE,  ii.  258. 
CLOSE.HAND43UT.     Apparently  a  game  of 

guessing  for  money  held  in  the  hand.    See 

Kempe's  Losdey  Manuscripts,  p.  113. 
CLOSER.    An  endosure.    {A.-N.)    Paisgraye 

and  Tusser  have  cloeyer  and  chsier. 
CLOSH.  (1)  A  Dutchman.    South. 
(2)  The  g^e  of  ninepins.    It  was  prohibited 

by  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VIJI.    See  Strutt, 

p.  271;  Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  i.  36; 

Hooper's  Early  Writings,  p.  393 ;  Arch.  xxvL 

277. 
CLOSURE.  (1)  A  dencher.    /.  Wight. 

(2)  An  endosure.  See  Holinshed,  Hist  Eng- 
land, i.  146. 

(3)  A  gutter.    North. 
CLOT.  (1)  Same  as  e!od(6). 

(2)  A  dod.  North.  "  No  elot  in  clay,"  Leg. 
CathoL  p.  2.  See  Black's  Pen.  Psalms,  p.  52 ; 
Tundale,  p.  1 15.  A  lump,  Harrison's  England, 
p.  215. 

(3)  To  dog.    Topsdl's  Beasts,  p.  271. 

(4)  To  toss  about.    North. 
CLOTCH.    To  tread  heavily.    East. 
CLOTE.  (1)  The  yellow  waterlily.    Chaucer  has 

dote  Irfe,  16045,  explained  the  leaf  of  the 
burdock,  although  the  present  meaning  best 
suits  the  context.    See  Gerard,  p.  674,  D. 
Ctotenf  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  MS.  Arundel, 
220. 
(2)  A  wedge.    Pr.  Par. 
CLOTTRED.    aottcd.    {A.-S) 
CLOTH.    Arras.    Middleton,  i.  445. 


CLOTHE.   The  bed-dothes.    Perceval,  1934. 
CLOT-HEAD.    A  blockhead.     Var.  dial. 
CLOTH-OF-ESTATE.  A  canopy  suspended  ovet 

the  place  where  the  prindpal  peraonages  sat. 

See  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  99 ;  Rutland 

Papers,  p.  8 ;  Eliz.  <^  York,  p.  66. 
CLOTTER.   Adothier.    Weber. 
CLOTTING.    A  method  of  catching  eels  with 

wonted  thread.    West. 
CLOUCH.    To  snatch  or  dutch.    Line.    The 

substantive  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman,  and  in 

Topsdl's  Beasts,  p.  269. 
CLOUD-BERRY.  The  ground  mulberry.  iVbr^A. 

Ftom  domd,  a  hiU.    Stqf. 
CLOUDE.    A  dod.    JRitson, 
CLOUE.    A  fruit  or  berry.    (A.^N.) 
CLOUGH.  (1)  A  ravine,  or  narow  glen.    « Into 

a  grisly  dough,"  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  225.     It 

means  a  e^jfin  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  63. 

(2)  The  body  of  a  tree,  or  where  the  main  stem 
divides  into  branches.   Cmmb. 

(3)  A  wood.   Lane. 

CLOUGHY.  Gaudily  diessed.  North. 
CLOUNGE.  Shrunk;  shrivelled.  Etgot. 
CLOUR.  (1)  A  lump,  or  swelling.  North. 
(2)  Hollow  ground,  or  a  fidd.  {A.'N.)  **  Bareyn 

elowrist*  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  166. 
CLOUT.  (1)  A  blow.     Var.  dioL    See  Richard 

Coer  de  lion,  768 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  98 ;  Sir 

Isumbras,  619.    Also  a  verb. 
(2)  "A  PUmouth  clout,  L  e.  a  cane  or  staff," 

MS.  Sloanel946,f:i9. 
(3^  A  piece  or  fragment.  {A.^S.) 
{aS  To  mend,  or  patch.   Var.  dial 
(5)  The  mark  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  butts  at 

which  archers  shot  for  practice.  Nares. 
CLOUTER.  To  do  dirty  work.  North.  Clowter, 

a  cobbler.  Prompt.  Parv. 
CLOUTERLY.    Clumsy ;  awkward.    North. 
CLOUT-NAILS.     Nails  used  for  fixing  douts, 

or  small  patches  of  iron  or  wood. 
CLOVE.  Eight  potmds  of  cheese. 
CLOVEL.    A  large  beam,  extending  across  the 

chimney  in  farm-houses.    Devon, 
CLOVER-LAY.     A  Add  of   clover   recently 

mown.   Hants. 
CLOVE-TONGUE.  The  black  hellebore. 
CLOW.  (1)  A  floodgate.  North.    See  Dngdale's 

History  of  Imbanking,  1662,  p.  276. 
2)  To  scratch.   Cumb. 
[&S  The  dove-pink.  East. 

4)  To  work  hard.  North. 

5)  To  nail  with  clouts.    West. 

6)  A  rock.  {A.'S.) 

Theie  caitif  Jewea  dud  not  to  now 
Sende  him  to  seche  In  cllf  and  dow. 

Cmnor  MurnU,  MS.  CMI.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  106. 

CLOWCHYNE.  A  dew  of  thread.  Pr.Parv. 
CLOWCLAGGED.     ««Thur  yowes  are  dow 

elags^d,  they  skitter  faire,"    Yorksh.  Dial 

p.  43. 
CLOWDER.  To  daub.   Line. 
CLOWDYS.  Clods.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  402. 
CLOWEN.  (1)  To  bustle  about.  Cumb. 
(2)  Cleaved;  cut  down.   Weber. 
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CLOWK.  ToMratdL  North. 
CLOWSOMS.  SofticUmmj.  Nortk 
CLOWT^LOWT.    <«A  kindfi  (tf  pUy^  oUfld 

dowt  dowtf  to  beaie  aboat,  or  my  hm  bath 

Ujd,"  Nomendator,  p.  299* 
CLOY.  TopnckinthoeiiigaJione.  ^uJetkjfdf 

Lambarde's  Perambulation,   UI96,  p.  511« 

Alio,  to  nail  or  spike  qp,  aa  axtilleiy. 
CLOYER.  A  person  ^rbointroded  on  tiia  profits 

of  yoong^sharpen  by  claiming  ashare.  An  old 

cant  term.  C/ioyntfrs,  Bale's  K^ngeJohan,  p.  69. 
CLOYSSE.  Clothes.  Ternntk^  Jfyti. 
CLOZZONS.  Talona;  dutches.  I^irtk. 
CLUB-BALL.    A  game  at  balL  played  with  a 

straight  dub.  Stmtt,  p;  104. 
CLUBBB.WSED.    Matldoa.    Ardi.xzx.40S. 
GLUBBBY.    A  kiid  of  game,  something  like 

doddart. 
CLUBBISHLT.    BougUy.    Hall,  Uemy  YUL 

£140. 
CLUBID.    Hard;diiBcalt.    Bd.  AnL  i.  8. 
CLUB-LAW.    Eqoal  dtWsion,    KewutU 
CLUB-MBN.   An  hmgolar  Cane  of  .aimedmen 

who  rose  in  the  Weat  of  Bn^and  in  1645» 

about  the  time  of  the  hattle.of  Naseby.    See 

Wright's  PoL  BaUadi,  p.  2, 
CLUBS.    An  old  cry  in  any  pnbllo  aflkay.    It 

was  the  popular  cry  to  call  forth  the  London 

prentices. 
CLUBSTER.    A  stoat    North.   Also  caUed  a 

cMtaiL 
CLUCCHE.    Toclqt<:h,orhold,   (^.-5.)    See 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  359 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  IL  211. 
CLUCK.    SUghtly  unwelL    South. 
CLUD-NUT.  Two  nuts  grown  into  one.  North. 
CLUFP.    To  strike ;  to  cuflr.    North. 
CLUKES.    Clutches.    North. 
CLULINGS.   Theclew-linesofaTesseL 
CLUM.  (1)  Daubed.    Yorkth. 

(2)  CKmbed.    North. 

(3)  To  handle  roughly.   Wnt. 
U)  To  rake  into  heaps.    Devon. 
CLUME-BUZZA.    An  earthen  pan.    Dwon. 
CLUMMERSOME.  Dirty ;  sluttish.   Devom. 
CLUMP.  (1)  To  tramp.    Var.  dial 

(2)  A  lump,  Hit  mass.    North. 

(3)  Idle ;  lazy.    Line. 
CLUMPER.    A  large  piece.    Sbm^rtot^ 
CLUMPERS.    Thick,  heavy  shoes.    East. 
CLUMPISH.    Awkward  ;unwiddy.    North. 
CLUMPS.  (1)  Twilight.    Eoit, 

(2)  Idle;  lazy;  clownish.    Also  plain-dealing, 
honest.    North. 

(3)  Benumbed  with  odd.  North.  Cotgraye  has 
this  word,  in  v.  EiUomhi. 

CLUMPY.  (1)  A  dunce.    South. 

(2)  Ag|regated;adheKed«   DevoiK 

CLUNCH.  (1)  Gose-grained  hard  limestone. 

Also  dose,  applied  to  the  temper,  or  the 

weather.    North. 

(2)  A  thump,  or  blow.    Eaat. 

(3)  A  dod-hopper.    North.    Cotgra^  has  this, 
word,  in  v.  TtnUe-hacon^Etcogr^e. 

CLUNCHY.    Thick,  and  clumsy.   East. 


CLUNG.  (l)Shrifelled;  shrank.    •'He^cAM^ 

or  hidebound,"  HoUybaad,  1593. 
r2^  Heavy;  doughy.    Vmr.  dM. 

( 3 )  Empty ;  emaciated.    Crmnn* 

(4 )  Daubed.    0mm. 

(5)  Tough ;  dry.    Batt 

(6)  Soft;  flabby;  relaxed.    Norf. 

(7)  Strong.    Berk9. 

CLUNGE.    To  crowd,  or  squeeze.    SOnth. 
CLUNGED.   Stopped.    Oomh, 
CLUNGY.    Adhesive.    North. 
CLUNK.    To  swallow.    Deoom. 
CLUNTER.  (1)  To  vndk  dumsily.  Nbrth, 

(2)  A  dod  of  earth.  North. 

(3)  To  turn  lumpy,  as  some  tilings  do  in  boiUng. 
Yorkih. 

CLUNTERLY.  Clumsy.  Crtnen. 
CLUPPE.  To  embrace.  Rob.  Glouc  p.  14. 
CLUSE.  (l)AcelL  {Lai) 
(2)  A  flood-gate.  North. 
CLUSSOMBD.  Benumbed.  CAes*. 
CLUSSUM.  Clumsy.   Chah. 
CLUSTERE.    To  harden.  {A^N.\ 
CLUSTERFIST.  Adodhopper.    SeeCotgrave, 

in  V.  Caaoii,  Etcogriffe^  Lourdaut. 
CLUT.  To  strike  a  Wow.  North. 
CLUTCH.  (1)  Close.  SuueM. 
r2)Todud[.  South. 
(3^  A  fist.  Var.diaL  Cbitch-fist,  a  very  large  fist. 

(4)  A  covey  of  partridges.  Also,  a  brood  of 
chickens.  EoMt. 

(5)  To  seize;  to  grasp.  Shai. 
CLUTE.   A  hoot  NortK 
;;CLUTHER.(1)  In  heaps.  NoHh. 

(2)  A  great  noise.  Kent. 
CLUTS.  Wedges.  North. 
CLUTT.  A  small  cloth.  (^.-5.) 

The  myunt  cImU  forgate  he  nojt. 
I  MSU  Camtgb,  Ff.  t.  48.  f.ftU 

CLUTTER.  (1)  A  bustle ;  confusion,  disorder. 
See  Cotton^  Works,  1734,  p.  13. 

}(2)  **  Grumoau  de  tang,  a  dot,  ot, clutter  of  con- 
gealed bloud,"  Cotgravc.  "  Cluttered  bloud," 
Holiushed,  Hist  EngL  p.  94. 

(3)  A  plough-coulter.  South. 
CLUTTER.FISTED.    Having  large  flsta.    Sec 

Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  p.  27. 
CLUTTERY.  Changeable.    Var.  dial. 
CLUUTTS.    Feet,     Cumb. 
CLY^  Goose-grass.    Somer$et. 
CLYKYTH.  Noises  abroad. 

Thea  flfyth  sche  forthe  and  hygynnyth  to  chyde, 

AbQ  dpltith  forthe  fai^  hure  Uagage, 

Wat  fabhodeys  in  maryage. 

Gmmt,  JCff,  Ckmtab.  Pf.  1. 6,  f.  9. 
CLYNE.  Toindine.  (A.-N) 
CLYPPES.  AnecHpse.  Pabgrane, 
CLYTBNISH.  Sickly ;  unhealthy.   WiUo 
CLYVEN.  Recks.  Kyng  Alia.  M29. 
CNAFFB.  A  lad,  or  boy. 
ONAG.  A  knot  North. 
CNOBLE.  Knob;  tuft.  Aich.  xzz.  405. 
CNOPWORT.  ThebaU-weed. 
CNOUTBERRY.    The  dwarf-mulberry.    There 
is  a  tradition  in  Lancashire  that  King  Canute 
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or  Cnodt  bdng  redueed  to  gfKtt  extremity  was 
preserved  by  eating  this  firiiit. 
CNOWB.  To  know  or  recogniza.  (J.-S.) 
He  wai  M  benyn  with  peyM  a  throwe. 
That  his  ftmdcicoade  liim not  enowe, 

MS.  AidU,  11307*  f.  69. 

CNYT.  Knit;  tied.  (^.-5.)   See  Wri^Va Seven 

Sages,  p.  24. 
CO.  (l)TocaU.   North. 

(2)  The  neck.  {A.^N,)  "Tlie  co,  &  cAowie," 
W.  de  Bibblesworth,  ReL  Ant.  ii.  78. 

(3)  Come !   Detun. 
COACH-FELLOW.    A  horse  employed  to  draw 

in  the  same  carriage  with  another.  Hence, 
metaphorically,  a  person  intimately  connected 
with  another,  generally  applied  to  people  in 
low  life.    Ben  Jonson  has  coocA-Aorte. 

COACH.HORSE.    A  dragon-fly.    EomL 

COAD.    Unhealthy.    Exmoor. 

COADJUVATE.  A  coMjutor.  This  word  oc- 
curs in  the  Description  of  Love,  8¥o.  1620. 

COAGULAT.    Cmdled.    {Lot.) 

CO  AH.    Heart  or  pith.    North. 

COAJER.    A  shoemaker.  Exmoor. 

COAKEN.  To  strain  in  vomiting. 

COAKS.  Cinders.    YorHh. 

COAL-BRAND.  Smut  in  wheat 

COAL-FIRE.  A  parcel  of  fire-wood  set  out  for 
sale  or  use,  containing  when  burnt  the  quan- 
tity of  a  load  of  coals. 

COAL-HARBOUR.  A  corruption  of  Cold  Har- 
hour,  an  ancient  mansion  in  Dowgate  Ward, 
London,  firequently  alluded  to  by  old  writers. 

COAL-HOOD.  (1)  A  bullfinch.   We»t. 

^)  A  wooden  coal-scuttle.  Eatt. 

COAL-HAKE.  A  rake  used  for  raking  the  ashes 
of  a  fire  or  oven. 

COAL-SAT.  The  coal-fish.  North. 

COAL-SMUT.  A  fossil  or  efflorescence  found 
on  the  surfkee  of  coaL 

COALY.  (1)  A  lamplighter.  Newc. 

(3)  A  spedet  of  cur,  famous  for  its  sagacity. 
North. 

COALY-SHANOIE.  A  riot,  or  uproar.  North. 

COAME.  To  crack.  Qoogt. 

COANDER.  A  comer.  Esmoor. 

COAP.  A  fight.  North. 

COARSE.  Bad,  ^^lied  to  the  weather.  Var. 
dial 

COARTE.  To  compel,  or  force.  SeeAshmole's 
Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  276. 

Dyves  by  detbe  wu  stny tely  eoartid 
Of  hit  lyf  to  makt  a  lOdeyne  tnosladon* 

U8.  Utmi.  4M.  f.  101. 

COASAT.  Acanseway.  Tnndale,  p.  33. 

COASH.  To  silence.  North. 

COAST.  To  approach,  or  pursue. 

COASTING.  Acourtshi^  Shak. 

COAT.  (1)  The  hair  of  cattle,  or  wool  of  sheep. 

Var,  dial 
(2)  A  petticoat.  Cumb.  Aaj  gown  was  formerty 

ctUed  a  coat,  as  in  ThomsV  Aoec  and  Trad. 

p.  94. 
COAT-CARDS.    Court-cards,  and  tens.     See 

Arch.  viiL  150,  163;  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  86; 

Dn  Bartas,  p.  593. 


COATE.  A  cottage.  iVbrM.    AppBorfeirtty  »^. 

nace  in  Ldand's  Itin.  iv.  111. 
COATHE.(l)  To  swoon,  or  faint.  Line. 
(2)  The  rot  in  sheep.  Somenet. 
COATHY.(l)  To  throw.  Hants. 
(2^  Suriy;  easily  provoked.  Norf. 
COAT-OF-PLATB.    A  coat  of  mail  made  of 

several  pieces  of  metal  attached  to  each  other 

by  wires.  Minfritk. 
COB.  (1)  A  blow.    Var.  dial    Also  a  verb,  to 

strike  or  puH  the  ear,  or  ludr. 
^2^  To  throw.  Dtrbyth. 
f  3)  A  basket  for  seed.  North. 
US  Mart  mixed  with  straw,  used  for  walls.  West. 
(5)  A  leader,  or  diief.  Cheth.  To  eoh^  to  outdo, 

or  exceL 
OSi)  A  small  hay-stack.   Owok. 

(7)  A  sea-gull.   Var.  dkU. 

(8)  A  stone  or  kernel  Etut.  Ako  caHed  a 
eoihle. 

r9)Clover-seed.  Batt. 

(10)  A  young  herring.  Florio  seems  to  make  it 
synonymous  with  the  miller^s-thumb,  in  v. 
Bdtroto,  and  Grose  gftea  c<Mo  aa  a  nafiie  for 
that  fish. 

(11)  A  chuff,  or  miser;  a  wealthy  person.  See 
the  State  Papers,  ii.  228,  and  Nash,  quoted  by 
Nkires.  In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
mean  a  person  of  superior  rank  or  power. 

Sustvyind  is  not  hy  pwtwiii  lows, 
ButcUibU  gMM  thlt  rlot^  MtMcM. 

OeelfM,  M8.  Am.  ^mHq.  134;  f .  967. 

(12)  A  Spanish  ctAt,  fermerly  durent  in  Ireland, 
worth  about  4«.  8dL 

(13)  A  lump,  or  piece.  FloHo. 
COBBER.  Agreatfiilsdiood.  North. 
COBBIN.    A  piece  or  shoe  of  an  eel  or  any 

other  fish. 
COBBLE.  (1)  Around  stone.    Norths    ''Good 
cobled  ttonyt,"  Torretft  of  Portugal,  p.  55. 
"Cobling  stones,"   Cotton's  Works,   1734, 
p.  330.    Round  coals  are  abo  called  cobbles. 

(2)  To  hobble.    Vat.diaL 

(3)  An  icicle.   Kent. 

(4)  Cobble-dick-longerskin,  a  Idad  of  appk  sd 
caned. 

(5)  Cobble-trees,  double  swingle  trees,  or  splin- 
ter bars.  North. 

COBBLER'S-MONDAY.  Any  Monday  through^ 

out  the  year.   North. 
COBBS.  TesticulL   North. 
COBBY.    Brisk;  lively;  proud;    tyrannical; 

headstrong.    "C^bby  and  crous,  as  a  new 

wash'd  louse."   North. 
COB-CASTLE.    A  satirical  name  for  any  build- 
ing which  overtops  those  around  it,  more  usu« 

ally  applied  to  a  prison.    North. 
COB-COALS.    Laige  pit-ooals.  North. 
COB-IRONS.    Andirons.     Also,  the  irons  by 

which  the  spit  is  supported.  East. 
COB-JOB.  A  nut  at  the  end  of  a  string,  Derbyih, 
COBKEY.     A  punishment  by  bastinado  in- 
I     fiicted  on  offenders  at  sea. 

My  L.  Foster,  beios  a  lytl«  dnmk,  went  up  to 

the  nuiyn-top  to  fet  down  a  rebel,  and  twenty  at  th§ 
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liMtaflOT  hym,  wher  th«y  gave  hym  a  9obktp  apon 
the  cap  ot  the  mayn-mast.  MS.  AddiU  fi008. 

COBLE.  A  peculiAT  kind  of  boat,  rery  sharp  in 
the  bow,  and  flat-bottomed,  and  square  at  the 
stem,  navigated  with  a  Ing-saiL  "  Fakene 
theire  coblex,''  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  61. 

COBLBR'S-DOOR.  In  sliding,  to  knock  at  the 
oobler*8  door  is  to  skim  over  the  ice  with  one 
foot,  occasionally  giving  a  hard  knock  on  it 
vrith  the  other. 

COBLER'S-LOBSTER.   A  cow-heel.  Comb. 

COBLO  AF.  A  crusty  uneven  loaf  with  a  round 
top  to  it.  Loaves  called  eobbM  are  still  made 
in  OxfMrdshire.  See  Edwards's  Old  English 
Customs,  p.  25.  Aubrey  mentions  an  old 
Christmas  game  called  cob-loaf-stealing. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  use  the  term  metapho- 
rically.   '<  A  cobloafe  or  bunne,''  Minsheu. 

COBNOBBLE.    To  beat.   Var.dial 

COB-NUT.  A  game  which  consists  in  pitching 
at  a  row  of  nuts  piled  v^  in  heaps  of  four, 
three  at  the  bottom  and  one  at  the  top  of  each 
heap.  All  the  nuts  knocked  down  are  the 
property  of  the  pitcher.  The  nut  used  for 
pitdiing  is  called  the  cob.  It  is  sometimes 
played  on  the  top  of  a  hat  with  two  nuts, 
when  one  tries  to  break  the  nut  of  the  other 
with  his  own,  or  vnth  two  rows  of  hazel  nuts 
strung  on  strings  through  holes  bored  in  the 
middle.  The  last  is  probably  the  more  modem 
game,  oar  first  method  being  clearly  indicated 
by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Chatteletf  "  the  childish 
game  eobmU,  or  (rather)  the  throwing  of  a 
ball  at  a  heape  of  nuts,  which  done,  the 
thrower  takes  as  many  as  he  hath  hit  or  scat- 
tered.'' It  is  also  aUuded  to  in  Fk>rio,  ed. 
1611,  pp.  88,  333;  Clarke's  Phraseotogia 
Puerilis,  1655,  p.  322. 

COB-POKE.  A  bag  carried  by  gleaners  for  re- 
ceiving the  eobt  or  broken  ears  of  wheat. 

COB-STONES.    Large  stones.  North. 

COB-SWAN.  A  very  large  swan.  Joruon. 

COB-WALL.  A  wall  composed  of  straw  and 
day,  or  cob  (4). 

COBWEB.  Misty.  Norf.  Drayton  compares 
clouds  to  cobweb  lawn,  a  thin  transparent 
lawn. 

COCHEN.    The  kitchen.  (A.~S.) 

COCHOURE. 

He  makyth  me  to  swelle  both  fletshe  and  veyne. 
And  kepith  me  low  lyke  a  eochoure. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  I.  6,  f.  46. 

COCK.  (1)  A  common  mode  of  vulgar  sa- 
lutation. 

(2)  The  needle  of  a  balance.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Languetie. 

(3)  To  vralk  lightly  or  nimbly  about,  applied  to  a 
chUd.   North. 

(4)  A  piece  of  uon  vnth  several  notches  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  plough-beam,  by  which  the 
plou^  is  regulated. 

(5)  A  cock-boat.  '^Leape  into  the  coeke," 
Hoflhian,  1631,  sig.  C.  L 

^6^  To  hold  up.    Lane. 

(7)  To  contend  ?  See  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland, 
p.  90 ;  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  153. 


(8)  A  conical  heap  of  hay.  Also,  to  put  hay  into 
cocks,  Tusser,  p.  168. 

(9)  To  swagger  impudently.  Cocking,  Stani- 
hurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  35. 

COCKAL.  A  game  played  with  four  huckle- 
bones.  See  MS.  Ashmole  786,  t  162 ;  No- 
mendator,  p.  293. 

COCK-A-MEG.  A  piece  of  timber  fastened  on 
the  reeple  in  a  coal  mine  to  support  the  roof. 

COCK-AND-MWILE,   AjaiL  We»t. 

COCKAPERT.  Saucy.    Var.  dial 

COCK-APPAREL.  Great  pomp  or  pride  in  small 
matters.   Line.  Now  obsolete. 

COCKARD.  A  cockade. 

COCKATRICE.  A  familiar  name  for  a  courte- 
zan, very  commonly  used  in  our  early  drama  • 
tists.  See  Heywood's  Royall  King,  1637, 
sig.  P.  L ;  Peek's  Jests,  p.  18 ;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
p.  9. 

COCK-BOAT.  A  small  boat,  sometimes  one  that 
waits  upon  a  larger  vesseL  They  were  for- 
merly common  in  the  Thames,  and  used 
vrith  oars. 

COCK-BRAINED.  Fool-hardy;  vranton.  Pals- 
grave has  this  term,  and  it  also  occurs  in  the 
Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  101. 

COCK-BRUMBLE.  Rubu»fructicotu$,  Lin. 

COCK-CHAFER.    A  May  bug.    Var.  dial 

COCK-CHICK.  A  young  cock.  North. 

COCK-CROWN.  Poor  pottage.   North. 

COCKED.  Tumed  up.  Var.  dial  Metaphor!- 
caBy  used  for  qjgFronted. 

COCKEL-BREAD.  *' Young  wenches,"  sayt 
Aubrey,  **  have  a  wanton  sport  which  they  call 
moulding  of  cockle-bread,  viz.  they  get  upon 
a  table-board,  and  then  gather  up  their  knees 
and  their  coates  with  their  hands  as  high  as 
they  can,  and  then  they  wabble  to  and  ho,  as 
if  they  were  kneading  of  dowgh,  &c"  See 
further  particulars  in  Thorns'  Ajitc  and  Trad, 
p.  95.  I  question  whether  the  term  cockd- 
bread  was  originally  connected  vrith  this  in- 
delicate  custom.  Cocilie  mele  is  mentioned 
in  an  old  medical  receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln  A.  L 
17,  f.  304. 

COCKER.  (1)  To  alter  fraudulently;  tog^ots 
over  anythmg.  South. 

(2)  To  indulge,  or  spoiL  Var.  dial.  This  Ss  a 
very  common  archaism.  *<  So  kokered  us  nor 
made  us  so  wanton,"  More's  Supplycacyon  of 
Soulys,  sig.  L.  iL 

(3)  To  crow,  or  boast.  North. 

(4)  A  cock-fighter.  Var.  dial  See  Thoms's 
Anecdotes  and  Trad.  p.  47 ;  cokJter,  Tovmdey 
Myst.  p.  242. 

(5)  To  rot.  Notf. 

COCKEREL.  Ayoungeock.  See  Marlowe,  ii. 
44 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cochet,  Hettoudeam ; 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  133. 

COCKERER.   A  wanton.   Cd^tmw. 

COCKERS.  A  kind  of  rustic  high  shoes,  or  half- 
boots,  fastened  with  laces  or  buttons.  Old 
stockings  vrithout  feet  are  also  so  called. 
North.  See  Percy's  Reliqnes,  p.  80;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  120, 513.  Rims  of  iron  round 
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wooden  shoes  are  called  coiert  in  Cum- 
berland. 

COCKET.  (1)  "To  joyne  or  fasten  in  building, 
as  one  jojst  or  stone  is  cocketted  within  ano- 
ther," Thomasii  Diet.  1644. 

(2)  Swaggering ;  pert.  Colei.  Kennett  explains 
it,  brisk,  airy.  "  Not  too  loud  nor  cocket,** 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  p.  44.  See  Cotgraye,  in  t. 
Herr, 

iZ)  A  docquet.   Cotgrave, 
4)  docket  bread  was  the  second  kind  of  best 
bread.   Cowel. 

COCKEY.  A  common  sewer.   Nmf, 

COCK-EYE.   A  squinting  eye.    Var.dial 

COCK-FEATHER.  The  feather  which  stood  up- 
on the  arrow  when  it  was  rightly  placed  upon 
the  string,  perpendicularly  above  the  notch 
Nares, 

COCK-GRASS.  Darnel.   Camhr, 

COCK-HANNELL.  A  house-cock.  H^doet. 

COCKHEAD.  That  part  of  a  mill  which  is  fixed 
into  a  stave  of  the  ladder  on  which  the  hop- 
per rests. 

COCKHEADS.   Meadow  knobweed.  North, 

COCK-HEDGE.    A  quickset  hedge. 

COCK-HOOP.  A  bullfinch. 

COCK-HORSE.  To  ride  a  cock-horse,  to  pro- 
mise children  a  ride.  Harrison,  Descr.  of 
England,  p.  235,  uses  the  term  for  a  child's 
rocking-horse.  *'  Cockhorse  peasantry,"  Mar- 
lowe, iii  412,  upstarts.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
ChevttL  In  some  places,  riding  a  cock-horse 
is  applied  to  two  persons  on  the  same  horse. 

COCKING.  Co<^ghting.  North,  See  the 
FlumptoB  Corr.  p.  251. 

COCKISH.  Wanton.  North. 

COCKLE.  (1)  Agro9temna  githagOj  Lin.     Cf. 
Harrison's  Descr.of  England,  p.  170.  Quadam 
herba  qfUB  vocatur  vUgo  cokkyDe,  MS.  Bib. 
Reg.  12B.Lf.30. 
And  M  the  codHlto  with  hereDly  dew  m  dene 
Of  kynde  cngeodreth  white  ptrlis  lounde. 

I^dgitU,  MS.  aoe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  3. 

)  To  cry  like  a  cock.   Cumb, 
)  To  wrinkle.   Far.  diaL 
(A)  A  stove  used  for  drying  hops.  Kent, 

(5)  To  *'  cry  cockles,"  to  be  himged. 

(6)  The  coeklet  of  the  heart  ?  Grose  gives  a 
phrase  involving  this  term. 

COCKLEART.  Day-break.  Dewm.  Sometimes 

called  cock-leet. 
COCKLED.  Enclosed  in  a  shell   Shak, 
COCKLER.  A  seUer  of  cockles.  North, 
COCKLE-STAIRS.  Winding  stairs. 
COCKLETY.  Unsteady.  North, 
COCKLING.  Cheerful.  North, 
COCKLOCHE.  A  simple  fellow.  {Pr.) 
COCKLOFT.    A  garret.    Hence  a  burlesque 

phrase  for  the  scull. 
COCKMARALL.    A  little  fussy  person.    Lme, 

"  Cockmedainty,"  in  Brockett,  p.  75. 
COCKMATE.  A  companion.   LiUy, 
COCKNEY.  A  spoilt  or  effeminate  boy.   *'Puer 

in  delidis  matris  nutritus,  Anglice  aioifrffiuiy,'' 

MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  14.   "Cockeney, 
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acena^  vhneolut'*  Huloet,  1552.  Forby  has 
eock'farthing  in  a  similar  sense,  a  term  of  en- 
dearment used  to  a  little  boy.  "  To  be  dan- 
dlyd  any  longer  uppon  his  father's  knee,  oi 
to  be  any  longer  taken  for  his  father's  cockney, 
or  minyon,  or  darlyng,"  Palsgrave's  Aco 
lastus,  1540.  The  veracious  Tusser  says,  p. 
276,  **  some  cockneys  vrith  cocking  are  made 
very  fools;"  and  according  to  Dekker,  Knight's 
Conjuring,  p.  29,  the  term  is  derived  from  the 
cockering  or  indulgent  mothers.  A  cockney 
was  also  a  person  who  sold  fruit  and  greens, 
^t  vendit  eottibia,  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  281. 
Dicitur  etiam  coUibieta  qui  vendit  coUibiOj 
Joan,  de  Janua.  The  word  is  also  stated  to 
signify  a  little  cook,  but  I  find  no  certain  au- 
thori^  for  such  an  interpretation.  It  was 
frequently  used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  as  in 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4206 ;  Hall's  Poems,  1646, 
repr.  p.  28 ;  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1.  Some  writers 
trace  the  term  vrith  much  probability  to  the 
imaginary  land  of  Cokaygne,  so  curi<Misly  de- 
scribed in  the  well-known  poem  printed  by 
Hickes.  Florio  has,  "  CocAgna^  as  Cucdgna, 
lubbarland;"  and  a  ballad  in  the  Roxburghe 
collection  is  entitled, ''  An  Invitation  to  Lub- 
beriand,  the  land  of  Cocaigne."  See  Cata- 
logue of  B.  H.  Bright's  Library,  1845,  p.  26. 
To  these  the  lines  quoted  by  Camden,  in  which 
the  **  King  of  Cockeney"  is  mentioned,  afford 
a  connecting  link,  and  the  modem  meaning  of 
cockney,  one  bom  in  Cockaigne,  or  Lubber- 
landf  a  burlesque  name  for  London,  seems  to 
be  clearly  deduced.  The  King  of  the  Cockneys 
was  a  character  in  the  Christmas  festivities  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1517,  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  L 
295  ;  and  Fuller  tells  us  that  a  person  who  was 
absolutely  ignorant  of  rural  matters  was  called 
a  cockney,  which  is  most  probably  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  in  Lear,  ii.  4,  and  is  still  re- 
tained. What  Bow-bells  have  to  do  vrith  it  is 
another  question.  In  the  London  Prodigal, 
p.  15,  a  country  fellow  says  to  another,  **  A  and 
well  sed  cockneU,  and  boe-bell  too."  See  also 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  186,  '*  Bow-bell 
suckers,"  i.  e.  sucking  children  bom  vrithin 
the  sound  of  Bow-belL — But  a  coekneWn  pro- 
perly a  young  cock,  as  appears  from  HoUy 
band's  Diciionarie,  1593 ;  which  also  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  cokeney  in  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  134,  and,  as  Mr.  Wright  remarks,  in 
Heywood's  Proverbs,  but  a  lean  chicken  was 
so  called,  as  appears  from  apasaage  quoted  in 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  x.  117.  Florio  men- 
tions  cockanege  in  v.  CacchereOij  and  cock- 
ney's-€^  may  not  be  therefore  so  great  an 
absurdity  as  is  commonly  supposed.  In  Devon- 
shire cockermmy  is  the  name  of  a  small  code's 
egg,  which  if  hatched  is  said  to  produce  a 
cockatrice  or  something  exceedingly  noxious. 
A^x)ck's  egg,  according  to  Forby,  is  an  abor- 
tive egg  vrithout  a  yolk.  The  absurd  tale  of 
the  cock  neighing,  related  by  Minsheu  and  tra* 
ditionally  remembered,  may  deserve  a  passing^ 
notice. 
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A  yomg  l)«yTt,  or  codhMy,  that  is  hU  mothers 
darlinf,  if  hce  have  playde  the  waste-food  at  the 
Inoes  of  the  court,  or  about  Londoa,  falles  in  a 
quarrelling  humor  with  lUs  fortune,  because  she 
made  him  not  king  of  the  Indies. 

Nath't  Pi0re0  PmiUssm,  IBM, 

COGK-O-MT-THUMB.  A  little  dinuQutiTe  per- 
son.  North, 

GOGK-PfiNNT.  A  ctutooMry  prasent  made  to 
the  schoolmaster  at  Shrovetide  hy  the  boys,  in 
some  of  the  schools  in  the  North,  as  an  in- 
crease of  salary.  See  Brockett,  and  Carlisle  on 
Charities,  p.  272. 

COCK-PIT.  The  pit  of  a  theatre.  Also,  a  place 
used  for  code-fighting. 

COCKQUEAN.   A  beggar  or  ohest   (^.) 

COCK-ROACH.  A  black-beetle.  Wm/. 

COCKS.  (1)  Cockles.  Dewm. 

(2)  A  puerile  game  with  the  tongh  tufted  items 
of  the  ribwort  plantain.  One  holds  a  stem,  and 
the  other  strikes  on  it  with  another. 

COCK'S-FOOT.  Columbine.   Gerard, 

COCK'S-HEADLING.  A  game  where  boys 
mount  over  eadi  other's  heads. 

COCKS'.HEADS.    Seeds  of  rib-grass. 

COCKSmJT.  A  large  net,  suspended  between 
two  poles,  employed  to  catch,  or  timi  in, 
woodcodcs,  and  used  chiefly  ia  the  twilight. 
Hence  perhaps  it  came  to  beived  for  twiUghtt 
but  Kennett  says,  "when  the  woodoooka  aloo/ 
or  take  their  flight  in  woods."  Florio  has  the 
latter  sense  exdusivdy  in  p.  79,  ed.  1611. 

COCK'S-NECKLING.  To  come  down  cock's 
neckling,  L  e.  head  foremost.  Wiltt, 

COCKSPUK.  A  small  shell-fish.  See  Brome's 
Travels,  ed.  1700,  p.  275. 

OOCK-SQUOILINO.  Throwing  at  codes  with 
sticks,  which  are  generafly  loaded  vrith  lead. 
WeH,  Sir  Thomas  More  calls  the  stick  a 
cocketele. 

COCKSURE.    Quite  certain.     Var.diaL 

COCKWARD.    A  cuckold. 

COCKWEB.    A  cob-web.    North, 

COCK-WEED.    Same  as  cockle  (1). 

COCKT.    Pert ;  saucy.     Var.  dioL 

COCKYBABY.    The  arum.    /.  Wight. 

C0CKY6EE.    A  rough  sour  apple.     Weet, 

COCOWORT.    The  shepherd's-purse,  hot, 
COCTYN.    Scariet,  or  crimson.    Baber, 
COCUS.    Cooks.    (^.-iV.) 
COD.  (1)  A  pillow  or  cushion.    North,    See 
Towndey  Mysteries,  p.  84. 
Faire  eoddit  of  sUke 
Chalked  Fhyte  als  themylke. 

J(».L<iicoAiA.L]7,f.ia6. 

(2)  A  bag.  {A,^,)  In  EHzabetfa's  time  the 
little  bag  or  purse  used  for  perfomes  was  so 
called. 

(3)  The  neck  of  a  net,  the  bag  at  the  end  in 
which  it  is  usual  to  place  a  stone  to  sink  it. 

(4)  Apod.  SeeRay'sDict.TiiLp.  7;Cotgrave, 
in  v.  Er9t  Oouttuf  Beoon,  p.  450.  « 

(5)  A  large  seed-bask^    Oson, 
COD-BAIT.    The  caddis  wonn.    NoHh, 
COD-BERE.    ApiUow-case. 
CODDER.    A  pea-gatherer.    Midx, 


CODDLE.  To  induce  or  spoil  with  wtrmtb. 
Also  to  pariK>il,  as  in  Men  Miracles,  1656,  p. 
43.    To  coddle-up,  to  recruit. 

CODDY.    Small ;  very  litUe.    North. 

CODE.  Cobbler's  wax.  *"  Bepayntyd  with  sow- 
ter  code,*'  Digby  Myst  p.  35. 

CODGER.  An  eccentric  old  person ;  a  miao'. 
Codger' t^end,  the  end  of  a  shoemaker's  thread. 
Codgery,  any  strange  mixture  or  coifiposition. 

COD-GLOVE.  A  thick  hedge-glove,  without 
fingers.    Dewm, 

CODINAC.    A  kind  of  conserve. 

CODLINGS.    Green  peas. 

CODLINS.    Limestones  partially  burnt.  NoHh, 

CODPIECE.  An  artificial  protuberance  to  the 
breeches,  well  explained  by  its  name,  and 
often  used  as  a  pincushion  I  Also  spdt  cod- 
piee.  See  Howel,  sect.  xxxiiL;  Dekker's 
Knights  Conjuring,  p.  36 ;  Thynne's  Debate, 
p.  64  ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  EeguUlette;  Middleton, 
liL  81.  The  same  name  was  given  to  a  similar 
article  worn  by  women  about  the  breast. 

CODS.    Bellows.    North, 

CODS-HEAD.    A  foolish  feUow.    North, 

CODULLB.     A  cuttle-fish.     Pr,  Part, 

COD-WARE.    Pulse.    Tusser,  p.  37. 

COE.  (1)  An  odd  old  feUow.    Norf. 

(2)  A  snuill  house  near  a  mine,  used  by  the  work- 
men.   North, 

COF.    Quickly.     (^.-5:) 

Forth  a  wente  be  the  Strang, 
Til  a  com  to  Jurisalem ; 
To  the  patriaric  a  wente  tqf. 
And  al  his  lif  he  htm  schrof. 

llsMff  ^  rTeiNw,  p,  77- 

COFE.    A  cavern,  or  cave.    (J.-S.) 

COFERER.    A  chest-maker. 

COFF.    To  chop,  or  diange.     Ojrop. 

COFFE.    A  cuff.    (J,.S.) 

COFFIN.    The  raised  crust  of  a  pie.    Also  a 

conical  paper  for  holding  spices,  Ice  or  a 

basket  or  chest.    See  Florio,  pp.  107,  473 ; 

Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  65 ;  Ord.  and  Reg. 

p.  442 ;  Nomendator,  p.  259 ;  Langtoft,  p. 

135  ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  128 ;  Wickliffe's  New 

Test.  p.  18. 
COFRE.    A  chest.    (^.-M)    C^^ne,  to  place 

in  a  coffer. 
COFT.    Bought.    NorOMmh, 
COFYN.    The  sheH,  or  rind. 
COG.  (1)  To  entice.    Smtoex, 

(2)  To  suit  or  agree.    East, 

(3)  The  short  handle  of  a  scythe. 
U)  A  wooden  didi,  or  paiL    North, 
(5)  To  lie  or  cheat.    Also,  to  load  a  die.    To 

cogge  a  dye,"  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Queer, 
COG.  BELLS.    Iddes.   Kent. 
COGER.    A  luncheon.    Souih, 
COGFOIST.    A  dieat,  or  sharper. 
COGGE.    A  cock-boat.    (^.-&) 

Than  he  ooveret  his  eo«s«,  and  caches  oneankcte. 
MorUJrthwre,  MS.  Utteolm,  f.  91 

COGGERIE.    Falsehood;  cheating, 
GOGGLE.  (1)  To  be  shaky.    For.  ^at. 

(2)  A  cock-boat.    North. 

(3)  A  small  round  stone,    line. 
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(4)1^1i«nm.   ^bf1a.  \ 

COGHEN.    Tocoagh.    (^..5.) 
COGMXK.    Deaten  in  ootmie«loth. 
COGNITION.   Kii(HfAedgft;«^nnatioB.  (loif.) 
COG-WARB.    A  kind  of  wonted  doth. 
COHIBITOR.   Almdeitt.    Batt. 
COHORTED.    Indted;  ^xlmtad. 
COHWE.    Toamgih.    {A,-S.) 
iCOlGNB.    Hie  corner  itonie  at  the  external 

angle  of  a  bnilAiig.   (ii.-M)   ^  Fvnwra  is 

alaoihe  etnfgne  or  eomer  of  an  honae  oriralle 

wherat  men  dooe  tome/'  Elyot. 
COIL.  (1)  Ahen..eoop.    NoHK 
(2)  A  tumult,  or  bastle. 
(8)  A  hmip,  or  iwelfing.    JVMJk 
(4 )  To  beat,  or  thrash. 
COILE.   To  choose,  or  sdeet.    (il..!f.)   Also, 

to  strain  through  a  doth. 
COILERS.    That  part  of  a  cart-horse's  hanieas 

which  is  put  oyer  his  runp  and  round  his 

haunches  to  hold  hack  the  cart  when  going 

down-faHL 
COILET.    AstalUon.    (^.-JV.) 
COILONS.    TesticulL    {A,-N,) 
COILTH.    Ahen-coop.    North, 
COINDOM.    A  kingdom.    {ArN.) 
COINE.    A  quince.    {A.-N~) 
COINTE.    Neat;  trim;  curious;  quaint;  cnn- 

ning.    (A.'N.) 
COINTESE.   a  stratagem.    {A.-N,) 
COISE.    Chief ;  master.    Cumb,    '*  Coisy,**  ex- 
-  cellent,  choice,  Hartshome's  Met  Tales,  p.1 18. 
COISTERED.   Inconvenienced.    (/V.) 
COISTREL.    An  inferior  groom.   See  Holin- 

shed,  Hist  Scotland,  pp.  89,  127.  Originally, 

one  who  carried  the  arms  of  a  knight. 
COISTY.    Dainty.   North. 
COIT.  (1)  To  toss  the  head.    East. 
(2)  To  throw.    North.    "  If  you  col/  a  stone," 

Cotton's  Works,  ed.  1734,  p.  326.    See  Anec. 

and  Trad.  p.  12. 
COITING-STONE.   A  quoit 
COITURE.    Coition.    T\giteU, 
COKAGRYS.    A  dish  in  andent  cookery,  de- 

scribed  in  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  66. 
COKE.    (1)  To  cry  peccaTL    North, 

(2)  To  pry  about    Atstear. 

(3)  A  cook.    {Lat.) 

COKEDRILL.  A  crooodOe.  Weber.  Maun- 
devfle  has  eokodrilleif  p.  321. 

COKEN.    To  dioak.    North, 

COKER.  (1)  A  reaper.  Warw.  Originally  a 
charcoal  maker  who  comes  out  Kt  harvest- 
time. 

(2)  To  sell  by  auction.    South. 

COKES.  A  fboL  Coke,  See  Cotgrave,  hi  v. 
^femkU,  Bi^ottmer,  Fol,  Lambhi.  More  oor- 
rMtly  perhaps,  a  person  easily  imposed  upon. 

COKEWOLD.    A  cuckold.    {A.^N.) 

COKIN.    A  rascal    (A.^N.) 

Quath  Arthoar,  thou  hethen  eckht. 
Wend*  to  thl  devel  ApoUn. 

JrHtour  and  Mm-iiH,  p.  886. 

COKYRMETE.  Clay.  Pr.  Parv.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  Spanish  ttpia. 


OOKYSSS.    Ateutecook. 

Hyt  Is  vow  hud  to  daMnw  wd  know 
A  tapster,  a  eokjtme,  or  an  ostelan  wjU 
rrom  a  gcntylwoman,  yf  thsy  stood  arow. 
For  who  shall  ha  fVaashest  they  ymagyn  and  strjrC 
MS,lAmd.AlS,t.7i. 
COL.  (1)  Charcoal.    (A.^) 
(2)  To  strain.    North. 

COLAGE.    A  college.    See  Htrdyhg's  tSiron. 
£  87,  216 ;  Tundale,  p.  71. 
All  suebe  axecntoars  spccfaliy  I  lyytake. 
That  fUs  be  unto  hym  that  may  not  speke  ne  go, 
Unto  the  gietacsl^fv  or  Che  lymlis  Make. 

US.  Ltmd.  4lS,tm. 
COLBERTAIN.    A  kind  «f  lace  mentioned  hi 

Holme's  Academy  of  Armoiy,  1688. 
COLD.  (1)  Could;  knew.    Perey. 

(2)  To  grow  cold.    {A.^S.) 

He  was  aferd,  his  hert  gan  to  eold. 

To  le  this  marvelous  thyng  to-for  bii  bed. 

JV9.  Lovtf.  419. 1 63. 

(3)  CMM^ie/,  i«.ttotttegtothep«iitorpttr. 
pose. 

U)  Sober;  serious. 
COLD-CHILL.    An  ague-fit    IStstf. 
COLD'<K>MFORT.    Bad  news.    North. 
COLDER.    ReAise  wheat    Bait. 
COU).FIRB.    A  kid  fire  not  lighted. 
COLDHED.    Coldness.    (A.^) 
COLDINO.    SUverii^    Cktih. 
COLD-LARD.  A  puddfing  made  of  oatmeal  and 

suet    North. 
COLD-PIE.    To  give  a  odd  pie,  0^  cold  pig,  to 

raiae  a  sluggard  in  the  morning  by  lighted 

paper,  cold  water,  and  other  methods. 
C0LD.PI6E0N.    A  message^ 
COLD^HEAR.    An  infierior  iton. 
COLE.  (1)  Pottage.    North. 
'^^  Sea-kde.    Somth. 

Cabbage.    (A.'N,)    "  Cole  cabes,"  Elyot 

in  V.  Brai9ioa^    See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  426. 

(4)  To  put  into  shape.    North. 

(5)  To  cooL     Oson.    «  Lete  fair  co*  fairbodi 
thare,"  Leg.  Cath.  p.  93. 

!6)  A  odt     Weber. 
7)  The  neck.    (A.'N,) 
8)  A  spedes  of  gadus. 
;OLEMAN-HEDGE.    A  common  prostitute. 
COLE.PROPHET.    A  £Use  preset,  or  cheat 
COLER.     A  collar.     {A,'N,)     See   Rutlaad 

Papers,  p.  7;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  41. 
COLERIE.    Eye-sdve.    (Lat.) 
COLERON.    Doves.    Chron.  Yilodun.  p.  32. 
COLESTAFF.    A  strong  pole,  on  which  men 

carried  a  burden  between  them. 
COLET.    The  acolyte,  the  fourth  of  the  minor 

orders  among  Rcunan  Catholic  priests. 
COLFREN.    Doves.    Rob.  Glouc  p.  190 
COUSANCE.    A  badge  or  device. 
COLKS.    The  core.    North. 

For  the  erthe  y-llkned  may  be 
To  an  appel  upon  a  tree. 
The  whiche  in  royddes  hath  a  toUce, 
As  hath  an  eye  in  myddes  a  yolke. 

Hampol9,  MS.  AdiXi.  1I3M,  f. ». 

COLL.  (1)  To  embrace,  or  dasp.    (^.) 
(2)  To  run  about  idiy.     North. 
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COLLAR.  (1)  Soot.     Vm^.diML    <«AUbiiMf. 

/1m0  and  bis  loot,"  Cotton's  Woiks,  ed.  1734, 

p.  190. 
(2)  Smut  in  wheat    Kemt. 
(S)  To  entan^    North. 
(4)  To  collar  the  mag,  to  throw  a  ooit  with 

snch  precision  ts  to  surround  the  plug. 
COLLAR-BALL.  A  light  baU  used  by  children 

to  play  with.    East. 
COLLAR-BEAM.    The  upper  beam  in  a  bam, 

or  other  building. 
COLLAR-COAL.    Same  as  eoOar  (1). 
COLLARD.    Colewort    Eatt. 
COLLATION.    A  conference.    (A.-N.) 
COLLAUD.    To  unite  in  praising.  {Lot.)    Col- 

lawdid,  DiaL  Creat.  MoraL  p.  114. 
COLLAYES.    A  kind  of  broth.    HtOoet. 
COLLECTION.    A  conclusion  or  consequence. 

Or  perhaps  sometimes  observation. 
COLLEGE,    An  assembly  of  small  tenements 

having  a  common  entrance  from  the  street. 

Somenet. 
C0LLER.E6GS.    New  laid  eggs.    North. 
COLLET.     The  setting  which  surrounds  the 

stone  of  a  ring.  Some  article  of  apparel  worn 

round  the  neck  was  also  so  called.    See  Du 

Bartas,  p.  370. 
COLLEY.  ri)  Soot.    Var.  dial    Hence  eoOied, 

blackenea,  as  in  Shakespeare. 

(2)  Butchers'  meat.    North. 

(3)  A  blackbird.    Somenet. 
COLLIER.    A  seller  of  coals  or  charooaL    A 

little  black  insect  is  also  so  called. 
COLLING.    An  embrace.    (A.-N) 
COLLOCK.    A  great  paiL    North. 
COLLOGUE.    To  confederate  together,  gene- 
rally for  an  unlawful  purpose ;  to  cheat ;  to 

converse  secretly. 
COLLOP.    A  rasher  of  bacon ;  a  slice  of  flesh. 

Var.  dial, 
COLLOW.    See  Collar. 
COLLYGATE.    To  bmd  together.  {Lat.)    See 

Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  145. 
COLLY-WESTON.    A  term  used  when  any. 

thing  goes  wrong.     Cheth. 
COLLY-WOBBLE.    Uneven.     West. 
COLLY-WOMPERED.    Patched.    North. 
COLMATE.    A  colestaff.    Durham. 
COLMOSE.    The  seamew.     See  Cdbnewe. 
COLNE.     A  basket   or  coop.     **  Scirpea,  a 

dounge  potte  or  eohe  made  vrith  roddes  or 

russhes,''  Elyot. 
COLOBE.    A  kind  of  short  coat  reaching  to 

the  knees.    {Lat.) 
COLOFONY.    Common  rosin. 
COLOFRE.     Fine  gunpowder,  mentioned   in 

MS.  Soc  Antiq.  101,  f.  76. 
COLON.  (1)  The  largest  intestine,  and  hence 

metaphorically  hunger. 
(2)  Stalks  of  fiirze-bushes,  whid)  remain  after 

burning.     North. 
COLORYE.    An  ointment  for  the  eyes,  men- 
tioned in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  284. 
COLOUR.     A  pretence.     *'  Colour,  a  fayned 


COM 

To  fear  no  oeHoon,  to 


matter,"  Palsgrave, 
fear  no  enemy. 
C0LPHE6.    To  beat,  or  buffet    Norm. 
COLPICB.    A  leaver.    Wmrw. 
COLRE.    Choler.    (J.^N.) 

The  fyre  of  hk  coadkkm 
Apprc^nreth  the  eompltaUao^ 
Whiche  in  a  man  ii  eolr*  bote. 

Cowtr,  MS.  Soe,  Jmtif.  lai,  f .  US. 

COLSH.    Concussion.    North. 
COLT,   (l)  To  ridge  earth.    South.    A  bank 
that  fiuls  down  is  said  to  eolt  m. 
To  cheat.    An  old  cant  term. 
An  apprentice.     West. 
A  new  comer,  who  is  required  to  pay  a  for- 
feit called  colt-ale. 

(5)  A  small  piece  of  wood^  sometimes  found 
loose  inside  a  tree. 

(6)  A  third  swarm  of  bees  in  the  same  season. 
West. 

(7)  To  crack,  as  timber.     Warw. 
COLTEE.     To  be  skittish.    Devon.    Chancer 

has  coltishf  and  Huloet  eoliitche. 
COLT-PIXY.  Afeiry.    West.  The  ibsul  «eAMis 

are  called  colt-pixies'  heads.    To  beat  down 

apples  is  to  colepisy  in  Dorset 
COLUMBINE.    Dove-like.    {Lot.) 
COLVER.    Delicious.    North. 
COLVERE.    A  dove.    (A.-S.) 
COM.     Came.     North.     Ahio  a  substantive, 

coming  or  arrivaL 
COMAND.    Commanded.    EUson. 
COMAUNDE.    Communed.     Wariworth. 
COMB.  (1)  A  valley.     Var.  dial    See  Holin- 

shed.  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  169. 
(2)  A  sharp  ridge.    North. 
{Z\  A  balk  of  land.    Devon. 
{iS  The  window-stool  of  a  casement.     CfUme. 
hS  A  brewing-vat.     Chesh. 
(6)  To  acrospire.     West.    Hence  conuMg-^toor, 

the  floor  of  a  malt-house. 
(1^  To  cut  a  person's  comb,  to  disable  him. 

(8)  A  mallet.    Devon. 
COMB-BROACH.    The  tooth  of  a  comb  for 

dressing  wooL    Somerset. 
COMBERERE.  A  trouble.    Com^mf,  troubled. 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  115. 

The  ryche  emperowre  Raynere 
Wottyth  not  of  thyt  comherert. 

MS.  Cantab.  FC  H.  38,  f.  161. 

COMBERSOME.     Troublesome;    difficult    of 

access.    See  Holinshed,  Hist.  England,  L  29. 

COMBRE-WORLD.    An  incumbrance  to  the 

world.     Chaucer. 
COMBURMENT.    Incumbrance.     Weier. 
COMBUST.    Burnt.    (Lat.)    A  term  in  astro- 
logy when  a  planet  is  not  more  than  9°  3(y 
distant  from  the  sun.  See  Randolph's  Jealous 
Lovers,  p.  77. 
COME.  (1)  Coming;  arrivaL 

Now  thy  oomly  eome  has  comforthede  us  alle. 

Mort0  Arthurt,  MS.  Uneolm,  f.  9$. 

2)  To  be  ripe.    Dorset. 

3)  A  comfit.    North. 

4)  Came.    Perceval,  1365. 
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(h)  To  go.    Sir  Bg^bunour,  713. 

(6)  To  succumb ;  to  yield.  Combee  teems  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  Wright's  Monastic  Let. 
ten,  p.  126.  **  I  can't  come  it/'  1  cannot 
manage  it. 

(7)  To  become.     Var.  dial 

(8)  To  OTerflow,  or  flood.     We»i. 

(9)  When  snch  a  time  has  arriyed,  e.  g.  «*  it  will 
be  ten  year  come  Angnst."  This  usage  at  the 
word  is  very  common. 

COME-BACK.    Agmnea-fowl.    EasL 
COMEBE.    A  comb.    ReL  Ant  i.  9. 
COME-BY.     To  procure.    "  Come  by  now," 
get  out  of  the  way.    "  Come  down  upon,"  to 
reproTC,  to  chide. 
COMED.    Came.     Var.  dial 
CO-MEDLSD.    WeU  mixed.    Shak. 
COME.IN.    To  surrender. 
COMELINO.    A  stranger;  a  guest.     North, 
*'  An  unkind  eumfyng"  Twaine  and  Gawin*, 
1627.    See  Harrison's  Desc.  of  Britaine,  p.  6 ; 
MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.     EawteumdUnff 
occurs  in  Tim  Bobbin. 

To  com/jfn^  loke  50  do  no  gfle. 
For  tucfae  were  jouretelf  tumwhile. 
Otrmr  Uwtdl,  MS.  CM,  Trin,  Qmtab.  f.  43. 
COMEN.    To  commune.     Coverdale. 
COMENDE.    Coming.    (^.-5.) 

Tflle  it  befelle  upon  a  playne, 
They  iy5en  where  be  wm  comemto. 

0<»w«r,  MS.  aoe.Jnti9,.lM,t  71' 

COMENE.    Came,  pi.  (A,.S,) 

COME-OFF.  A  phrase  equivalent  to  ^  come 
on,"  to  execute  any  business.  In  the  pro- 
Tinces  it  now  means,  to  alter,  to  change. 
Shakespeare  has  it  in  the  sense  of  paying  a 
debt 

COME-ON.  To  grow,  to  improTC ;  to  encroach ; 
to  succeed,  or  follow.     Var,  dioL 

COME-OVER.    Tociyole.     Var,  dial 

COME-PUR.  A  fiuniliar  way  of  calling,  pro- 
perly to  pigs.    Leic, 

COMERAWNCE.    Vexation ;  grief. 

COMEROUS.    Troublesome.    Skeltim. 

COMESTIBLE.    Eatable.    Bectm. 

COME-THY-WAYS.  Come  forward,  generaUy 
spoken  in  great  kindness.  Go  your  ways,  a 
mode  of  £smis8aL  Both  phrases  are  in 
Shakespeare. 

COMFORDE.    Comfort 

He  es  my  lufe  and  my  torde. 
My  Joye  and  my  concord*. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1.  17,  t,  137. 

COMFORTABLE.  A  covered  passage-boat  used 

on  the  river  Tyne. 
COMFORTABLE-BREAD.  Spiced  gingerbread. 

Sugared  oorianders  are  still  called  eomfortt, 
COMIC.    An  actor.    Steele. 
COMICAL.    Ill-tempered.     Weet. 
COMINE.    To  threaten.    {Lot,) 
COMING-ROUND.   Recovering  from  sickness ; 

returning  to  friendship. 
COMINGS.    The  sprouts  of  barley  in  process 

of  fermentation  for  malt     Comndng^  Harri- 

son's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  169.  See  Comb  (6). 
COMINS.    Commonage.    Midland  C, 


COMISB.    To  commit 

ComUe  the  with  pedence. 
And  take  into  thy  conecieiioe 
Merqr  to  be  thy  govemoure. 

Oowtr,  MS,  Soe,  Jntiq  134,  f.  lOS 

COMIT.    Comes.    (^.-5.) 

COMITY.    Courtesy.    Becon. 

COMLAND.    A  covenant    (A.-N,) 

COMLOKER.    Morecomdy. 

COMLYLY.    Courteously. 

COMMANDER.    A  wooden  rammer  used  to 

drive  piles  of  wood  into  the  ground.    See 

Florio,  p.  186 ;  Nomendator,  p.  302 ;  Baret, 

C.907. 
COMMANDMENTS.  The  naiU  of  the  fingers 

are  often  caUed  the  ten  commandments. 
COMMAUNCE.    Community.    {A.-N.) 
COMMEDDLE.    To  mix,  or  mingle.    (Fr.) 
COMMEN.    Coming.    North. 
COMMENCE.    A  job ;  an  affidr.    South, 
COMMENDS.  Commendations; regards;  com- 

pliments.    Shakespeare  has  this  word.    <'  I 

doe  not  load  yon  with  commende,"  Royall  King 

and  Loyall  Subject,  1637,  sig.  E.  ii. 
COMMENSAL.  A  companion  at  toble.  (A,'N,) 
COMMENT.    To  invent;  to  devise. 
COMMENTY.    The  community. 
COMMEVE.    To  move.     Chaucer. 
COMMISED.     Committed.      *«  Auiorit^  com. 

myeed  unto  theme,"  MS.  Cott  Cart  Antiq. 

xviL  11. 
COMMIST.    Joined  together.    (Lai,) 
COMMIT.    To  be  guilty  of  incontinence.  Shak. 
COMMITTED.    Accounted ;  considered. 
COMMODITY.  (1)  Wares  taken  in  payment  by 

needy  persons  who  borrowed  money  of  usurers. 

The  practice  is  still  common,  though  the  name 

is  extinct 
(2)  "  The  whore,  who  is  called  the  commodity," 

Behnan  of  London,  1608, 
^3)  An  interlude.    Shak. 
(4)  Interest ;  advantage. 
COMMOLYCHE.    Comely. 
COMMONER.    A  common  lawyer. 
COMMONE  YS.  A  choice  kind  of  marble,  highly 

prized  by  boys. 
COMMON-HOUSE.    That  part  of  a  monastery 

in  which  a  fire  was  kept  for  the  monks  to  warm 

themselves  during  the  winter.    Davies's  An- 

dent  Rites,  p.  138. 
COMMON-PITCH.    A  term  applied  to  a  roof 

in  which  the  length  of  the  rafters  is  about 

three-fourths  of  the  entire  span. 
COMMONS.    Provisions,  a  term  still  in  use  at 

Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
COMMORSE.    Compassion ;  pity. 
COMMORTH.    A  subsidy,  a  contribution  made 

on  any  particular  occasion.  See  Wright's  Mo- 
nastic Letters,  p.  209. 
COMMOTHER.    A  godmother.    North. 
COMMUNE.  (1)  The  commonalty.    (^.-JV.) 
(2)  To  distribute.    Pategrave, 
COMMUNES.    Common  people.     Chaucer, 
COMMUNICATE.    To  share  in.     (/yw) 
COMMY.    Come.    Skelton, 
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COMN  ANT.    A  corenint ;  an  agreement 

Torrent  of  Portiigel,  p.  35. 
COMON.    Communmg;  ^scourse.    SieUom, 
COMOUN.    A  town,  or  township.    (^.-M) 
COMPACB.    To  encompass. 

And  in  lo  mochein  h«rte  doth  dcUte 
Hit  touiir  linto  to  wyld*  andmrnprntt. 

l^dgaf^  MS.  aoe,  Jntig,  194,  f.  U. 

COMPAIGNABLS.    Sociable.    (J.-ff.) 
FrmMj  to  ben  and  iimp^jgiiridto  at  al. 

MS.  Wmkika  If. 

COMPAINE.    A  companion.    (A.^N.) 

C0MPANA6E.    Snstenanoe;  food.    ((if.-2V.) 

^  To  huere  evmpwMgt^'  Wright's  PoL  Songs, 

p.  240. 

COMPANION.    AsonrvyfeUaw.    A  freqnent 

sense  of  the  word  in  old  playi. 
COMPANYE.    ToaocoB^iany. 

Whnuia  thai  had  cMvaniml  htan  to. 
Forth  in  peat  he  bad  ham  go. 

CWrMT  JftfiuU,  MS,  CM.  2Wh.  €■■!■(>  f.77. 

COMPANT.KEEPEK.     A  lover.    But.     To 
company  with  a  woman,  Jutwt^  Palsgrave. 

COMPARATIVE.    ArivaL    ^mk. 

COMPARISONS.    Caparisons. 

COMPARITT.    Comparison. 

COMPAS.  (1)  Countess.    J^Mnie. 

(2)  Compost   ^  Lay  on  more  eoa^M^"  Tnssei'a 
Hnsbuidry,  p.  36. 

At  Highworth  and  thereabout,  where  fuel!  Is  very 
tearoe,  the  poore  people  do  ftrow  ctrawe  In  thehar- 
t<m  on  which  the  oowea  'do  dung,  and  then  they 
dap  it  against  the  etooe  waBes  to  drie  for  Ibdl, 
which th^rcaUoliitlkelL    Tbey«aUltalM 


Ambrm*9  into,  MS,  Ibf^  Amw  p.  S». 

(3)  Form ;  stature.    (A^^^ 

(4)  A  drde.     (^.-iV.) 
COMPASMENT.    Contrivance.    (A^li.) 

Thorow  whos  tomfmmemant  and  gile 
Fulle  many  a  man  hath  loste  his  while. 

Qowvr»  MS,  Soc  Antiq.  134»  L  76. 

COMPASS.  -  An  outline.    Etut. 
COMPASSED.    Circular.    Compassed  window, 

a  bay  window,  or  orieL    Shak, 
COMPASSING.    Contrivance.    Chaucer, 
COMPENABULL.     Sociable;  willing  to  give 
participation  in.    See  the  Cokwoldis  Danoe, 
110. 
COMPENSB.    To  recompense. 

MThereof  my  hope  myjte  arise 
My  gret  love  to  compenm, 

Qmtnr,  MB,  the.  Antiq.  134, 1 155. 
To  jave  his  synne  was  despensed 
With  golde«  whareof  it  waaaoaipsfifM. 

MB.  Ibid.  f.  101. 
COMPERE.    A  gossip ;  a  near  friend.    (J,'N,) 
COMPERSOME.    Fraliosome.    Dar^sA. 
COMPERTE.    Arelation^ornamtive.  (^.-JV:) 

See  Wrighf  8  Monaatie  Letters,  pp.  50,  86. 
COMPERYCION.    Compariaoa. 
COMPEST.    To  compost  land.    See  Htoisoa'a 

Descr.  of  Endand,  p.  109. 
COMPLAIN.    To  lament  for. 
COMPLE.  (1)  Angry.     Yorkih, 
(2)ToUunt,orbully.    North, 
COMPLEMENT.    Ornament ;  accomplishment. 
COMPLIN.    Impertinent.     Yorhfh, 


COMPLINE.  Sven^aong,  the  last  service  of 
the  day.    (J.^N,) 

i  waa  in  my  florisMnf  age  la  CInlstca  ehwtdM 
at  midnyght,  aftiee  aoiirysa,  at  the  ftrst  homeeb  ai 
third  houre,  at  the  six!  houre,  at  the  is.  luwia,  in 
the  evening,  and  at  esay/fas. 

Badmmn't  Qmplaimi  ^  Gratm,  15M. 

COMPLISH.    To  accomplish. 

COMPLORE.    To  weep  together, 

COMPON.COYERT.  A  kind  of  lace,  the  method 
of  making  which  is  described  in  MS.  Hart 
2320,  f.  61. 

COMPONE.  To  compose^  to  calm,  {hai.) 
Sometimes,  to  compose,  or  form. 

COMPOSITES.  Nomberswhichaie  more  than 
ten  and  not  multiples  of  it.  A  division  in  an- 
cient arithmetic^  which  became  obacMeabovt 
the  year  1500. 

COMPOSTURE.    Compoaition;  compoat. 

COMPOSURE.    Composition ;  frame. 

COMPOWNED.    Composed ;  put  tegeter. 

COMPRISE.  To  gather,  or  draw  a  condvaion. 
See  Huarte's  Examen,  1604,  p.  289. 

COMPROBATE.    Proved. 

COMPROMIT.  To  submU  toartntmtion.  {Lot,) 
See  Fold's  line  of  life,  p.  66;  Wrighfs  Mo- 
nastic  Letters,  p.  5. 

COMPTE.    Acooont.    ^A,^,) 

COMPYNELLE.    A  companion.    {A.-N,) 
Sehe  rose  Irar  np  f  eyre  and -welle, 
Aad  w«it  vato  hot  t<mrvnHi9. 

MS,  OtmMb,  Ff.  fi.  M,  t,  UD. 

COMRAOUE.    A  comrade. 

COMSEMENTE.    A  commencement 
And  syr  Oawayne  by  God  thaa  swaii^ 
Here  now  made  a  tttmmmwmf 
That  bethe  not  f^nysshyd  many  a  yerew 

Jf&ifcri.SBt.f.MV. 

COMSEN.    To  b^n ;  to  oommence ;  to  endea- 
vour.   {A.'S.)    Corasede,  Piers  Plouglmian, 
p.  402 ;  comsith,  Depos.  Ric  II.  p.  21. 
C0MSIN6.    Beginning ;  commencing. 
COMTH.    Came;becometh.    Hemme. 
COMUNALTE.    Community. 
COMYN.  (1)  litharge  of  lead. 
'2^  Cummin.    Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  421. 
3)  Common ;  motuaL 
The  commons.    {A.'N,) 
Than  hath  that  lady  gente 
Chosyn  hym  with  con^mm  assente. 

MS,  ConUib,  rt.  it  50,  f .  76. 
Of  hym  we  wylle  owre  londes  holde 
Be  the  eDmjnw  assent. 

MS.  Ibid.  F£.  ii.  88,  f.  81. 

(5)  An  assembly. 

For  5it  was  never  sudie  conqm. 
That  ooothe  otdelae  a  medeehi. 

GSMsr,  Jra.  Qmtab. 

COMTNER.    A  partaker.    (Lot,) 
COMYNLICHE.    Commonly. 
COMYNTE.    Community. 
CON.  (1)  To  learn;  to  kMw.    JVMA.    Also,  to 
calculate ;  to  consider. 

(2)  To  fillip.    NoHh. 

(3)  To  return  thanks. 

(4^  A  searching  mode  of  knowing  whether  a  hen 

IS  with  egg-    North, 
(5)  Can ;  is  able.    See  Can  (4). 
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(6\  Stout  { vaUimt.    Ftr§i€gtm. 

(7)  A  squiiTeL     Cuwtb, 

CONABLE.    ConTenient;  suitable.  14^N.)  It 

•1m  tignifiet  fiummu,  m  ecntibmM  in  Ship's 

Cot.  Myst.  p.  148. 
CONANDE.     CoTenAnt.     fTOer.     We  htre 

etmante  in  Langtoft's  Chron.  p.  163. 
CONANDLY.    Knowingly ;  wisely. 
CONCEIT.  (1)  To  think,  or  sappoM ;  to  swpect. 

Also,  an  opinion.  Weat.    Often,  good  opinton. 

(2)  Conception ;  apprebenaion.    {JUN,) 

(3)  An  ingenjone  dence. 

CONCEITED.  Fkadftil ;  ingemoos.  Also,  in- 
clined to  jest,  merry. 

CONCELLB.    Adtice.    (^.-JV.) 

CONCENT.     Harmony.    (Lat.)  I 

CONCERN.  An  estate;  a  business.  Var.diai, 
Sometimes,  io  meddle  with. 

CONCEYTATE.    Conception. 

CONCEYTE.    See  Qmeeit  (2). 

CONCBYVED.    Behaved.     WOer. 

CONCHONS.  Conscience.  See  Wright's  Mo- 
nastic Letters,  pp.  132, 133. 

CONCINNATE.    Frt;  decent.    HaO. 

CONCLUDE.    Toinchide. 

CONCLUSION.    An  experiment. 

CONCREW.    To  grow  together. 

CONCURBIT.    A  subliming.TesseL 

CONCUSSION.    Extortion,    (lai.) 

CONCYS.    A  kind  of  sauce. 

COND.    To  conduct.    Chaucer. 

CONDE.    Perused;  known.    (A.-S,) 

CONDER.  (1)  A  comer.  Dewm. 

(2)  A  person  stationed  on  an  eminence  to  ^tc 
notice  io  fishers  which  way  the  herriBg-shoals 
go- 

CONDBRSATE.    Congealed. 

CONDESCEND.  To  agree.   But.    This  is  also 

•  an  archaism. 

CONDESCENDE.  To  yield.  (A.^N.)  Hence 
ctmdetcint,  agreement,  Hawkins,  iL  93. 

The  Mme  Agnet  Commyiie,  wydowe^by  theeoiH 
ditemu  and  procuremmt  of  the  tald  John  and  Jane. 
eaoM  to  the  maior  of  the  dttle  of  Newe  Sanim. 
M9,  Chtmemv  Bitt»,  TVrr.Lontf.  Ff.  10, no.  «. 

CONDETHE.    Safe  conduct. 
CONDIDDLED.   Dispersed;  mislaid  {frittered 

away ;  st<den.    Dev^m, 
CONDIE.    To  conduct.    Langtoll,  p.  192. 
But  eottditt  only  of  the  afeerre  aheae. 

Jf«.  «w.  JtHiq,  IM.  f.  S8w 

CONDISE.    Condmts.    (A.-N.) 
CONDITION.     Temper;  diq>oeition;  nfttuie. 

Eoit    Common  in  early  wodks. 
CONDLEN.    Candles. 
CONDOG.    A  whimsical  ecmruptioB  of  the  word 

amewr.    Besides  (he  examples  given  by  Marts 

may  be  mentioned  Heywood's  RoyiU  King, 

1637,sig.P.ii.  ^ 

CONDON.    Knowing;  intelligent 
CONDRAK.    A  kmd  of  lace,  the  method  of 

making  whidi  is  described  in  If  8.  Haii  S82D, 

f.  57. 
CONDUCT.  (1)  Hired.    (LaL) 
(2)  A  conducted.    See  Ord.  and  Reg.  i».  282, 

283.  403. 


CONDUCTION.    Charge;  conduct.    SeeBger- 

ton  Papers,  p.  242 ;  Holinahed,  Hist.  Scot. 

p.  78. 
CONDUCT-MONEY.    Monqr  paid  to  soldien 

and  sailors  to  take  them  to  their  ahms. 
CONDUL.   A  candle. 
CONE.    A  clog.    NorO, 
CONESTABLB.    A  constable.    {A^^N., 
CONE.WHEAT.    Bearded-wheat    Ke»i. 
CONEY.    Abee-hive.    Tu9$er, 
CONEY-FOGLE.    To  lay  plots.    Lme. 
CONEY-LAND.    Land  so  light  and  sandy  as  io 

be  fit  for  nothing  but  rabbUs.    BoH, 
CONFECT.    Aswaetmeat. 
CONFECTE.   Prepared. 

And  whanne  the  water  fuUj  was  eef^/(M«0, 
Llche  the  statute  and  the  ryftes  oolde. 

l4fdgoi«,  MS.  Soe.  Amtig,  lS4,f.  7. 
CONFECTED.   Pliable.     North. 
CONFECTION.    A  sweetmeat ;  a  drug. 
CONFECTURE.    Composition.    (A.'N.) 
CONFEDER.    To  confederate. 
CONFEIT.    A  sweetmeat.    See  Wajcner's  An- 

tiq.  Culin.  p.  55 ;  Ord.  and  Beg.  p.  430. 
CONFER.    To  compare.   Hocper. 
CONFERY.    The  daisy.    See  ReUq.  Ant.  i.  65 ; 

Pr.  Parv.  J).  112 ;  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 
CONFINE.    To  expel;  to  banish. 
CONFINED.   En|^^  as  a  labourer  ior  a  year 

to  one  master.    Lme, 
CONFINELESS.    Boundless. 
CONFINER.    A  borderer. 
CONFISKE.    To  confiscate.    (A^-N.) 
CONFITEOR.   A  confessor. 
CONFITING.  A  sweetmeat. 
CONFLATE.    Troubled.    (Lat.) 
CONFLOPSHUN.  Confusion;  a  hobble.  Nortk. 
CONFORT.    Comfort; consolation. 
CONFOUND.    To  destroy.    Skat. 
CONFOUNDED.    Ashamed.    (Lot.) 
CONFRARY.    A  brotherhood. 
CONFUSE.  Confounded.    (^.-M) 
CONFY.    A  confection. 
CONGE.  (1)  To  bow.  EomL 
(2)  To  expeL    (A.-N.)    See  Lttugtoft,  p.  323  ; 

Piers  Plouriiman,  pp.  65,  258. 
CONGELATE.    Congealed. 
CONGEON.    A  dwarf.    AfrnMen. 
CONOERDOUST.    A  dried  conger. 
CONOIE.    Leave.    {A.-N.) 
CONGRECE.    Suite  of  servants.    (A.-N.) 
CONGREE.    To  agree  together. 
C0N6RUELY.    Conveniently ;  fitly.  See  Hall, 

Henry  V.  t  31 ;  Gesta  Rom.  p.  198.     Con^ 

gruent,  Strutt,  iL  190. 
CONGRUENCE.    Fitness. 
CONGURDB.   Coi^hired. 

Syr,  leyde  th^nrtgiyne, 
Thouhaat*  SMeiMi^wrie  at  thyi  tima, 

MS.  Omialb.  Ft.  iU  J8.  f.  194. 
CONIFFLE.    Toembezde.   Somirmt. 
CONIG.    A  rabbit    See  Minot,  p.  37.   Hence 

eon^^sr,  a  rabbtt-waaren.    Wmi.    Florio  has 

eotmit-grea^  p.  117 ;  eom^yar,  Blyot  in  v.  /  t- 

•arhm  /  comifngtryM,  Lyd|^  p.  1 74 ;  cnwite- 

ffreene.  Two  Angrie  Women  of  Abington,  p.  8 1 . 
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CONISAUNCE.    Understanding.    {A.^N.) 
CONJECT.  (1)  Thrown  into.    Beevn, 
(2)  To  conjecture. 
CONJECTE.    To  project    {A.^N) 
CONJECTURE.    To  judge.    {A,.N,) 
CONJOUN.    A  coward.    (^..iNT.) 
CONJURATOUR.    A  conspirator. 
CONJURE.    To  abjure.    (A.-N,) 
CONJURISON.    Coiyuration.    {A,-K) 
CONKABELL.    An  idde.    Detfm, 
CONKERS.    SnaU.8he11s.    Eatt.     . 
CONNA.    Cannot.     Far,  dioL 
CONNAT.   A  marmalade.    (^.-iV.) 
CONNE.  (1)  A  quince.    (A.^N.) 
(2)  To  know;  to  be  able.    (A.-S,) 
CONNER.    A  reader.     Yorifh, 
CONNEX.    Tojointogciher.    See  Hall,  Henry 

VII.  f.  3 ;  MS.  HarL  834. 
CONNICAUGHT.    Cheated. 
CONNIEARS.    A  beast's  Iddnies.    North. 
CONNING.    Learning ;  knowledge. 
CONNT.    See  Caimy. 

CONOUR.    Any  small  outlet  for  water ;  some- 
times, a  funnel  ? 
CONPACE.    To  compass  or  contrive. 

As  a  prince  devoid  of  alle  grace, 

Ageliu  God  he  gmn  to  eonpaee, 

L^gatt^s  Boehms,  M&  Hatton  8. 
CONQUERE.    A  conquest. 
CONQUINATE.    To  pollute.    Skelton. 
CONREY,    Run  together.    Heame, 
CONSCIENCE.    Estimation.     North, 
CONSECUTE.    To  attain.    (Lat.) 
CONSEIL.    Counsel    (A.-N.) 
CONSENTANT.    Consenting  to.    (A.^N.) 
CONSERVE.    To  preserve.    {A,.N,) 
CONSERVISE.    A  conservatory. 
CONSEYLY.    To  advise.    R.  done  p.  214. 
CONSORT.  (1)  A  companyor  band  of  musicians; 

a  concert. 
(2)  To  associate  with. 
CONSOUD.    The  less  daisy. 
CONSPIREMENT.    Conspiracy. 

But  cache  a  fab  complremtnt, 

Thou5  it  be  priv^  for  a  throw, 

God  wolde  not  were  unkoowe. 

OoMW,  MS.  $90.  jimtiq.  IM,  f.  79. 

CONSTABLERIE.    A  waid,  or  division  of  a 

castle,  under  the  care  of  a  constable.  {A^N.) 
CONSTER.    To  construe.    Hence,  sometimes, 

to  comprehend. 
CONSTILLE.    To  distil.    L^dgate. 
CONSTOBLE.   Agreat  coat  £s«/.  Also  caUed 

tLContlqper* 
CONSTORY.    The  consistory.    {A.'K.) 
CONSUETE.    Usual;  accustomed.    (Lot,) 
CONTAIN.  To  abstain.  Also,  to  restrain.  Both 

an  active  and  neuter  verb. 
CONTAKE.    Debate;  qnarrelUng.    See  Reliq. 

Antiq.  L  7 ;  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  59 ;  «m- 

lakt,  Tundale,  p.  2.    Also  spelt  eonteJte  and 

eonteei, 
CONTANKEROUS.    Quarrelsome.     Wett. 
CONTAS.  A  countess.  Heame  has  a  queer  illus- 

tration  of  this  word  in  his  glossary  to  Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  635. 


CONTEKOUR.  A  person  who  quanels.  See 
Langtoft's  Chron.  p.  328. 

CONTEL.    To  fbretel.     TWmt. 

CONTENANCE.    Appearance ;  pretence. 

CONTENE.    To  continue. 

CONTENTATION.    Content ;  satisftction. 

CONTIGNAT.    Successively.    Heame. 

CONTINENT.  That  in  which  anything  b  con- 
tained.   Shah. 

CONTINEWE.    Contents. 

CONTOURBED.    Disturbed. 


In  alle  myn  hcrte,  and  lo  eomtemrbtd. 
That  7  oe  may  my  wittea  gete. 

Ovwer,  MS,  Soe.  Aniiq,  134,  f.  30. 

CONTRAIRE.    Contrary ;  opposite.    (A.^N.) 
CONTRAPTION.    Contrivance.     Wett. 
CONTRARIE.     To  go  against,  vex,  oppose. 
(A,.N.)     QmtrarimU,  Hall,  Edw.  IV.  f.  22. 
Occasionally  a  substantive. 

And  whaane  they  dideo  the  eontxarye. 
Fortune  waa  eontrarimtdt. 

Cowmr,  MS  Soe.  JtUig.  134.  f.  34. 

CONTRARYUS.    Different    (A.^N.) 
He  miMte  bothe  drynke  and  ete 
CoiUranfua  drynke  and  eontrmnnu  metc^ 

MS,  Cantab.  Pf.  U.  38,  f.  138. 

CONTRAVERSE.    Quite  the  reverse. 
CONTREE.    A  country.    (A.-N.) 
CONTREFETE.  To  counterfeit ;  imitate.  {A.'N.) 
CONTREVE.    To  contrive.    {A.-N.) 
CONTREVORE.    A  contrivance.    <*  Here  now 

a  contrevore,**  Langtoft,  p.  334. 
CONTRIBUTE.    To  take  tribute  ot 
CONTRIVE.    To  wear  out,  pass  away. 
CONTROVE.    To  invent.    {A.-N.) 
CONTUBERNIAL.    Familiar.    {Lot.) 
CONTUND.    To  beat  down.    Lilfy. 
CONTUNE.    To  continue.    Not  for  the  sake 

of  the  rhyme,  as  Tyrwhitt  thinks.    It  occurs 

also  in  prose. 
CONTURBATION.    Disturbance. 
CONVAIL.    To  recover. 
CONVALE.    A  valley.    Holme. 
CONVAUNCED.    Promised.    (A.^N.) 
CONVENABLE.    Fitting.    SJtelton. 
CONVENE.    Arrangement.    (A.^N) 
CONVENT.    To  summon ;  to  convene. 
CONVENTIONARY-RENTS.     The    reserved 

rents  of  life-leases. 
CONVENT-LOAF.    Fine  manchet. 
CONVERSANT.    To  converse.    Pigkgrm>e. 
CONVERTITE.    A  convert. 
CONVEY.    Conveyvice.    Hence  to  steal,  for 

which  it  was  a  polite  term,  as  Pistol  insinu- 

ates.     Omoeyance  is  also  used  for  tteaUng, 
CONVICIOUS.    Abusive.    {Lai.) 
CONVINCE.    To  conquer ;  to  convict 
CONVIVE.    To  feast  together. 
CONVOY.    A  dog  for  the  wheel  of  a  wanon. 

North. 
CONY.    A  rabbit    Alsorabbii.akin,asinMid. 

dleton,  iiL  39 ;  Test.  Vetust  p.  734. 
CONY-CATCH.    To  deceive  a  simple  person ; 

to  cheat    Sometimes  merely  to  trick.   Coi^. 

catcher t  a  sharper. 
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CONTGARTHB.    A  rabbit  wunran.  PaUgrave, 
CONYNE.    Knowledge    (^..JV.)    * 

With  fids  eomyiM  whiebe  sche  luuld«, 

Hlie  dot  enrye  tho  iche  ipvadde. 

Gmmt,  MS.  Ant.  Anttq.  134,  f .  6S. 

CONYNGE.    A  rabbit    {J,^N.j 
He  went  and  fett  eor^ngt  tbre. 
Alle  baken  welle  in  a  pasty. 

MS,  Ctntab,  Ft,  v.  48»  f.  M. 

COO.  (l)Fe«r.    North. 

r2)TocaU.     Citmb. 

(3)  A  jackdaw.    Pr,  Part, 

COOB.    A  hencoop.     WUtM. 

COOCH.HANDED.    Left-handed.    Dewm. 

COOK.  (\)  To  throw.     Far.  dial, 

(2)  To  disappoint ;  to  punish.    North, 

COOK-EEL.    A  cross-bun.    East. 

COOKLE.  A  pair  of  prongs  with  an  aperture 
through  which  the  meaited  spit  is  thrust. 
East. 

COOKOLD.    A  cuckold. 

COOLER.    A  large  open  tub.     rar,  dial. 

COOLING-CARD.  Literally  a  bohtSf  according 
to  Gifford,  and  hence  metaphoricaJly  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  decisive  retort  in  word  or  ac- 
tion. It  seems  also  to  be  used  for  bad  news, 
Gifford  has  ridiculed  Weber's  derivation  of 
the  term  from  card-playing,  but  see  the  True 
Tragedie  of  Ric.  III.  p.  23. 

COOM.    Dust;  dirt.    North. 

COOMS.    Ridges.    East, 

COOP.  (1)  Come  up !     Var,  dial 

(2)  A  closed  cart.    North. 

(3)  A  hollow  vessel  made  of  twigs,  used  for 
taking  fish  in  the  Humber. 

COOPLE.    To  crowd.    North, 

COORBYD.    Curved.    Lydgate, 

COORE.  To  crouch.  Yorksh,  <' Cooredowne 
on  your  heeles,"  Baret,  C.  1258. 

COOSCOT.    A  wood-pigeon.    North, 

COOSE.    To  loiter.    Devon. 

COOT.  (1)  The  water-hen.  «  As  stupid  as  a 
eootf**  and  *'  as  bald  as  a  eoott*  old  prover- 
bial sayings.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Escossoist 
Magot.    Drayton  has  coot-bald. 

(2)  The  ande,  or  fopt.    North. 

COOTH.    A  cold.    North. 

COP.  (1)  A  mound,  or  bank;  a  heap  of  anything. 
North.  Also,  an  indosure  with  a  ditch  round 
it. 

(2)  To  throw  underhand.     Var,  dioL 

(3)  The  top,  or  summit.    {A.'S.) 

The  watris  jeden  and  decreesiden  til  to  the  tenthe 

monetbe,  for  in  tlie  tenthe  monethe,  in  the  flnte 

dai  of  the  BMUCtht,  the  ctppU  of  hilUi  apeeriden. 

MS,BM,i77' 

(4)  The  round  piece  of  wood  fixed  at  the  top  of 
abee-hive. 

(5)  The  beam  that  if  placed  between  a  pair  of 
drawing  oxen. 

(6)  That  pari  of  a  waggon  which  hangs  over  the 
thiller-hone. 

(7)  A  cop  of  peas,  fifteen  sheaves  in  the  field, 
and  sixteen  in  the  bam. 

(S)  A  lump  of  yarn.    North, 
(9)  A  fence.    North, 
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f  10^  A  pinnace ;  the  rising  part  of  a  battlement. 

(11)  Same  as  cop-head,  q.  v. 

COPART.    To  join ;  to  share. 

COPATAIN.  A  conical  hat ;  one  in  the  form  of 
a  sugar  loaf.  The  word  is  also  spelt  coppid- 
tanke,  coppeiUante,  and  coppintank,  *'  A  co- 
pentank  for  Caiphas,''  Gascoigne's  Delicate 
Diet,  1576.  See  Du  Bartas,  p.  364 ;  Nomen- 
clator,  pp.  165, 449 ;  Skelton,  ii.  429.  Accord- 
ing  to  Kennett,  p.  54, ''  a  hat  with  a  high 
crown  is  called  a  copped  crown  hat." 

COP-BONE.    The  knee-pan.    Somerset, 

COPE.  (1)  To  top  a  waH  with  thin  bricks  or 
stone. 

(2)  To  chop  or  exchange.  Eatt,  "  Copen  or 
by,"  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  105. 

(3)  A  doik ;  a  covering.    (j4.-N) 

Thegrettyst  derke  that  ever  then  leyit 
To  take  hym  undnr  bevyn  eope. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  48. 

(4)  A  tribute  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for 
smelting  lead  at  his  milL 

(5^  A  large  quantity.    East. 

(6)  To  fasten  ;  to  muzzle.    East. 

(7)  Putuo.  "  And  is  again  to  ccpe  your  wife," 
OtheUo,  iv.  1. 

(S'S  An  error,  or  feult.     (J..N.) 

(9)  To  give  way.     Warw. 

(10)  To  pare  a  hawk's  beak. 
COPEMAN.    A  chapman,  or  merchant. 
COPENTANK.    See  Copatam. 
COPERONE.    Apinnade.    Pr.  Parv. 
COPESMATE.    A  companion,  or  friend.    See 

Dent's  Pathway,  p.  305 ;  Brit  BibL  ii.  540. 

COP-HALFPENNY.  The  game  of  chnck-far. 
thing,  played  with  haU^ce. 

COP-HEAD.  A  crest  of  feathers  or  tuft  of  hair 
OB  the  head  of  an  animal  Copped,  crested. 
**  Coppet,  huppe,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 

COPIE.    Plenty.    (Lot.) 

COPINER.    A  lover.    (J^-S.) 

COPIOUS.    Plentiful    (lot.) 

COPPE.    A  cup,  or  basin.    (j.'N.) 

COPPEL.    A  small  cup.    (Fr,) 

COPPER-CLOUTS.    Spatterdashes.    Detfom. 

COPPERHNCH.    A  chaffinch.     West. 

COPPER-ROSE.    The  red  fidd  poppy. 

COPPET.    Saucy;  impudent.    North. 

COPPID.  Peaked,  referring  to  the  fashion  of 
the  longwpeaked  toe.  "  Galoches  y-coupcd," 
Pien  Ploughman,  p.  370.  *'  Couped  shone,'' 
Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  51.  «  Shone  decopid," 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  843. 

stood  on  hlr  toil  eoppid  m  a  lark, 
Putte  oute  liir  voyae  and  lowde  will  gyng. 
That  all  the  itrete  therof  shall  ryng. 

MS.  Laud.  AW,  f.  68. 

COPPIE.    A  dram.    North. 

COPPIN.  A  piece  of  yam  taken  from  the  spin- 
dle.   North. 

COPPING.    A  fence.    North. 

COPPLE-CROWNED.  With  a  head  high,  and 
rismg  up,  spoken  of  a  boy  with  hair  standing 
up  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  of  a  bird  with  a 
toft  of  feathers  on  its  crown.    CoppuU  k  a 
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BABefor  a  hen  m  the  Tunument  of  Toitea* 

ham. 
COPPLING.    UnstMdy.    Eoit. 
COPPROUS.    Asyllalrob. 
COPPY.  (1)  A  coppice.     m$t 
(2)  Achad*8  8tool;Afoot.8tooL   Norik.  "Col- 

rakui  and  copttokm"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86. 
COP-ROSB.    Same  as  eofper-roae,  q«  r.    Also, 

copperas,  Titriol,  Kennett,  p»  55. 
COPS.  (1)  A  connectiB^  crook  o£  a  hanow. 

Wett. 
(2)  Balls  of  yam.    Xonc 
GOPSAL.  A  piece  of  iron  which  tenniaaies  the 

front  of  a  plough. 
COPSE.    To  cat  brushwood,  tufts  of  grass,  &c 

Dortet, 
COPSE-LAUREL.    The  ^orge  laureL 
COPSES.    SeeQy(6). 
COPSON.    A  fence  placed  on  theiop  of  a  small 

dam  laid  aoroas  a  ditch.    South, 
COPT.    Convex.    NoHh. 
COPT-KNOW.  The  top  of  a  corneal  hilL  Norih, 
COP-UP.    To  relinquish.    Eatt, 
COP-WEB.   A  cobweb.    Var.^UoL 
COPY.    To  dose  in. 
CORACLE.    A  small  boat  for  one  perseDt  made 

of  wicker-work,  covered  with  leather  or-  hide, 

and  pitched  over,  so  light  as  to  be  oaaily  car- 

ried  on  the  back,    ^ett, 
CORAGB.    Heart;  indination;  spirit;  ctnaage. 

(A.-N.) 
CORALLE.    Dross  ;refose.    (J.-N*) 
GORANCE.    Currants.    Sec  Brit  BibLii.  402; 

Lilly's  Endimion,  ed.  1632,  stg.  B.  L ;  lonne 

of  Cury,  p.  70. 
CORANT.    Running.    (^.-AT.) 
GORANTO.   A  kind  of  daaee,  with  ispid  and 

livdy  movements. 
CORASEY.    Vexatfon.   BaO. 
CORAT.    The  name  of  a  dish  described  in  thtt 

Forme  of  Cury,  .p»  15. 
CORBEL.     In  architectuie,  a  projactkm  or 

bracket  froma  wall  or  pillar  to  support  some 

weight.     Corbe  is  also  found  in  Eliaabethaa 

writers.     Cor60U4ong^  Kctmett,  p.  55.   O&r- 

bettU,  House  of  Ftoie,  iii.  214.    CorieUaNe, 

according  to  Wiffls,  the  upper  table  below^fae 

battlements. 
GORBETTBS.    Gobbets.     Jfarner, 
CORBIN-BONB.    The  bo»  bot^reen  the  attus 

and  bladder  of  an  animal,  LaCham  dn  Cerf, 

Paris,  1840. 
Then  take  out  the  thoulden  tUtttngaaone* 
The  belly  to  the  side  to  the  «orMn*6M«b 

1MH9  t^fHunUng,  1586. 

CORBO.    A  thiok-hafted  knifie^ 
CORBY.  A  carrion  crow ;  also,  a  raven.  North. 
Hall  uses  corhyriy  Henry  VIIL  f.  77,  but  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  ftdlcxpla* 
nation  of  the  word. 
GORGE.  (1)  To  chop,  or  exchange. 
(2)  Body;  stomach.    {J.-N.) 

He  Btart  to  hym  wyth  gret  force. 
And  hyt  hym  egurly  on  the  core*. 

M8.  QtnUOf.  Ft  IL  38,  L 154. 


COBD.  (1)  A  cord  of  wood,  a  pieee'Sft  by 4'ft 
and  4  ft.  thick.  Also,  a  stack  of  wood.   Gotd^ 
woody  wood,  roots,  &g.  set  up  in  stadtat 
(2)  Accord.     WoUr. 
CORDANLL    In  accordance. 
CORDE.    To  accord ;  to  agree.  (A-N,) 
Hurhait  to  hym  can  e&rde. 
For  to  have  hym  to  hnr  lorde. 

MS.  CanUUf.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  ISl. 

CORDELLES.    Twisted  cortts^;  tassels. 
CORDEMENT.    Agreement.    (^.-iV:) 

He  kyseyd  hur  at  that  eordemet^, 

US.  Qmtab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  1(0. 

CORDEVAN.  Spanish  leather,  from  Cordova  (or 
Corduba)  a  place  formeriy  celebrat^  for  its 
manufiscture.  Also  spelt  cordewaynet  cordo^ 
weynet  &c  See  Arch.  xi.  93 ;  Gov.  Myst  p. 
241 ;  Brit.  BibL  ii.  401 ;  Hakluyt,  1599,  i.  189; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  IL  24;  Davenant's 
Madagascar,  ed.  1648,  p.  19.  Although  on- 
ginally  made  in  Spain,  cordevan  leather  was 
afterwards  manufacture  mostly  in  Bngland 
from  goat-skin. 

CORDINER.    A  shoemaker. 

CORDLY.    A  tunny. 

CORDONE.  An  honorary  reward  given  to  a 
succes^  combatant. 

CORDY. '  Made  of  cord. 

GORE.  (1)  To  sweep  a  diimney. 

i2^  A  disoue  in  sheep.    Devon. 
3)  The  middle  of  a  rick  when  the  outside  has 

I    been  cut  away  all  round. 

(4)  Chosen.    Chron.  VUod.  p.  121.     «  Ichanr 

i    coren  king,"  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  428. 

CORELLAR.    A  corollary.    Palsgrave. 

!CORERGIOUS.    Corpulent ;  corsy. 

GORESED.    Harnessed.    (A.-N.) 

CORESUR.    A  courier.    {A.'K) 

GORETTE.    To  correct. 

CORF.  A  large  coal-basket.  There  is  a  bafik«i 
used  for  talong  fish  also  so  called. 

GORFOUR.    The  curfew.    (^.-iST.) 

GORFY.    To  rub.     North. 

CORHNOTE.    Gidamum,  bof. 

CORIANDER-SEED.    Money. 

CORINTH.    AbrotheL    Shak. 

CORINTHIAN.    A  debauched  man. 

CORKE.    The  core  of  fruit. 

CORKED.    Offended.     Var.  dial 

CORKER.    A  scolding.     Var.  dial 

GORKES.    Bristles. 

CORKS.    Cinders.    Lane. 

CORLB.    To  strike,  or  pat.    Becotk. 

CORLET-SHOES.    Raised  cotk^ahoes. 

GORLU.   A  curlew. 

GORMARYB.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  de- 
scribed in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  31. 

GORME.    The  service-tree.    (^.-M) 

CORMORANT.    A  servant.    Jemeon. 

CORN.  (1)  Chosen.  (^.-&) 

(2)  A  grain  of  salt,  &c.  GE>m«<^-^0{f!s  salted  beef. 

(3)  Oats.    North. 

GORNAGE.  A  tenure,  which  obliges  ihe  land- 
holder  to  give  notice  of  an  invasion  by  blow^ 
iug  a  horn. 
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C(^tNALL.    The  head  of  a  tatiag  lance.    See 
Lybeau'8  DIbcodus,  1604 ;  Bichard  Coer  de 
Lion,  297.    Also  a  coronal,  or  little  crown, 
at  in  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  8. 
CORNALYN.    Cornelian. 
CORN.BIND.    Wild  convolTohu. 
CORN-COCKLE.    Coin  campion. 
CORNCRAKE.    The  land-raiL 
CORNDER.    A  receding  angle.    Dewm, 
CORNED.  (1)  Intoxicated.    Sakp. 
Furnished  with  grain.    North, 
Peaked;   pointed.     See  Skelton,  L  149; 
Comer's  Old  BaUads,  p.  29. 
CORNEL.  (1)  A  comer.    W£9i.    "  The  eomd 

of  the  quadrant,"  MS.  Sloane  213. 
(2)  A  kemcL    See  Euphues  Golden  Legade, 
p.  74 ;  PraysQ  of  Nothing,  1585 ;  Dial  Creat. 
Moral,  p.  22. 
(Z)  A  frontaL    Pr,  Parv. 
(4;  An  embrasure  on  the  walls  of  a  caitle. 
(^..JV.)    See  Kyng  Alls.  7210. 

With  lis  itagM  ful  of  towrelkt* 
Wei  flourished  with  eomelle*, 

Riduurd  Coer  de  LUm,  1849. 

CORNELrUS.TUB.  The  sweating-tub  of  Cor. 
nelius,  formerly  used  for  the  cure  of  a  oertttn 
disease. 
CORNEMUSE.  A  mstic  instrument  of  music, 
blown  like  our  bagpipe.  That  it  was  not 
identical  with  the  bagpipe,  as  Nares  supposes, 
seems  dear  from  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  200,  where  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  two.  ^  With  eomute  and  dariones,"  MS. 
Morte  Arthure,  t  72. 

or  bombarde  and  of  clarion, 
With  eomemiee  and  lohalmela. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe,  Jnttq.  134,  f.  845. 

CORNER.    A  point  at  whist. 

CORNER-TILE.    A  gutter4ile. 

CORNET.  (1)  A  small  conical  piece  of  bread. 

Warner's  Antiq.  CuL  p.  101. 
(2)  Same  as  eqffinf  q.  y. 
CORNICHON.    A  kind  of  game,  very  sunilar 

to  quoits.    CFr,) 
CORNISH.    The  ring  placed  at  the  mouth  of  a 

cannon. 
CORNISH.HUG.    A  particular  lock  practised 

by  the  Cornish  wrestlers. 
CORNIWILLEN.    A  Upwing.     Comw. 
CORNLAITERS.  Newly  married  peasants  who 

beg  com  to  sow  their  first  crop  with. 
CORN-ROSE.    The  wild  poppy. 
CORNWALL.    A  woman  who   cuckolds  hw 

husband  was  said  to  send  him  into  Cornwall 

without  a  boat. 
CORNY.  (1)  Tipsy.     Var.  dial 

!2)  Abounding  in  com.    Edst, 
3)  Tasting  well  of  malt.    (A.-S,)     **  Comie 

aile,"  new  ale,  Christmas  Carols,  p.  47. 
CORODT.  A  sum  of  money  or  an  allowance  of 
food  and  dothing  allowed  by  an  abbot  out  of 
a  monastery  to  the  king  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  one  of  his  servants.  A  corody  could 
be  purchased  on  a  plan  similar  to  our  an- 
nuities. 


CORONAL.    A  crown,  or  garland. 

With  kelle  and  with  eerenalte  clenliehe  «my«de. 
Morte  ArthMore,  MS.JJmeeln,S,«r 
CORONEL.    A  colonel    (^miii.) 
COROUN.    A  crown.    (^.-M) 

Rycha  ladyyi  of  grata  reaouna 
They  do  make  ham  rycha  corotma. 

MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  29. 

COROUNMENT.    Coronation.    (^.-M) 

COROUR.    A  courser.    {A.'N,) 

CORP.    A  corpse.    AorM.  Middleton  has  tUi 

form  of  the  word. 
CORPHUN.    A  herring. 
CORPORAL.    A  corporal  of  the  field  was  one 

who  guarded  and  arranged  the  sbet  or  armiof 

the  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle. 
CORPORAS.    Hie  doth  which  was  pUeed  be- 

neath  the  oonseciated  demmts  in  the  sacra* 

ment. 
CORPORATIONJSBATS.     The   laige   square 

pew  in  some  cfanrehes  generally  appropriated 

to  strangers* 
CORPORATURE.    A  man's  body,  or  corpora- 
tion, as  we  stni  say.    See  the  Man  in  the 

Moone,  1657,  p.  74. 
CORPSE-CANDLE.    A  thick  candle  used  for> 

meriy  at  lake-wakes.    Aubrey,  p.  176,  meo. 

tions  a  kind  of  fiery  apparition  so  called. 
CORRETIER.    A  horse-dealer. 
CORRID.HONET.   Hard,  candied  honey. 
CORRIGE.    To  correct.    (A.-N.) 
CORRIN.   A  crown.    (J.-N.) 
CORRIVAL.    A  partner  in  affection;  t  riTaL 

In  a  Description  of  Love  by  W.  C.  1653,  is  a 

poem, ''  To  his  love  fearing  a  eonwak*' 
CORROST.    A  grudge ;  ill^wUL    Deooru 
CORRUMPABLE.  CormptiUe.  (A.~N.) 
CORRUMPE.    IV^oornip^    (^.-M) 
CORRUPTED.    Raptured.    St^olk, 
CORRTNE-POWDBR.     Com  powder,  a  fine 

kind  of  gunpowder. 
CORS.  (I)  The  shaft  of  a  pinnarie.    Wilfis*s. 

Arch.  Norn.  p.  71. 

(2)  The  body.  (A.-N.)  The  body  of'  a.chlmot 
was  sometimes  so  called. 

(3)  Course.    Weber, 

C0R8AINT.  A  holy  body;  a  saint    (A,'N,), 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  109 ;  Langt^,  pp. 
44,308. 
Ha  aakaa  aayntaa  hot  laiiana,  4h»  •ofcf  ha  grypaa 
That  thua  clakya  thiaairaaMit  owta  of  thir  b^{be  dyfln. 
Mopte  Arihwre,  MM,  Lteod^i  f .  66. 
Na  never  hadde  they  amandenMat^ . 
That  we  herde,  at  vaj.oareeynt. 

Jr&HarM701,f*eU 

CORSARY.    A  pirate. 

CORSE.  (1)  To  curse.    {A.-S,) 

(2)  Silk  riband  woven  or  braided.    «  Corse  of  a 

gyrdell,  titm,"  Palsgrave. 
CORSERE.    A  horseman.    Alsoawar''borse,a» 

in  Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  214 ;  and  sometimes, 

a  horse-dealer. 
CORSET.    An  inconvenience  or  griefanee.-  See 

Dent's  Pathway,  pp.  306, 369 ;  Tusser^  pt  32 

Stanihurst,  p.  25. 
CORSING.   Horse-dealing. 
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COBSrVE.    Corrosive. 

COBSPRBSAIfT.    A  mortuary. 

CORSY.    Fat;miwicldy. 

CORTEISE.   Courtesy.    Also  an  acQectiye. 
Laimcelot  lolcyt  he  appon. 
How  eorMlM  wss  ia  hym  more 
Thtn  evyt  wu  in  any  maiu 

MS.  Hart,  2252,  f.  113. 

CORTER.    A  doth. 
CORTESLICHB.    Courteously. 
CORTEYSEAR.    More  courteous. 
CORTINE.    A  curtain. 
CORTS.    Carrots.    Somertet 
CORTYL.    Aldrtle. 
CORUNE.    Seof7oroMi. 
CORVE.    About  the  eighth  of  a  ton  of  coals. 
Boxes  used  in  coal  mines  are  also  called  eorveB, 
CORVEN.    CarTed;cut.    (^.-5.) 
Corv#n«  wyndom  of  glase, 
Witk  joly  bandb  of  braM. 

MS.  UmeolH  A.  i.  17.  f.  136. 
The  wode  was  walifd  abowte» 
And  welt  oarvyn  wyth  rych*  9to«. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  il.  38»  f.  64. 
With  mannyt  hondes  at  ache  were  wroghte* 
Or  oomyn  on  a  tree.  MS,  Ibid.  f.  69. 

CORVISOR.    A  shoemaker. 
CORWYN.    Curved.    Arch.  xxx.  406. 
CORY.    A  shepherd's  cot.    Pr.  Parv. 
CORYAR.    A  currier.    [Lai.) 
CORYED.    Cuiried ;  drubbed. 
CORYNALLE.    Same  as  conuitf,  q.  v. 
The  schafte  wa»  strong  over  alle. 
And  a  welle  schaped  eorynalle. 

MS,  Oanttib.  Pf.  H.  38,  f.  247. 

CORYS.  Course. 

Ne  5yt  the  lord  off  parainoura, 
Wocfae  ever  «the  bt  the  comyn  any* 
Amonf  them  that  luaty  w»re. 

MS.  CanUib,  FL  i.  6,  f.  A. 

CORZIED.    Grieved.    From  Cont^. 
COS.  (1)  Because.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  kiss.    Atwlelay,  p.  60, 

COSEY.   Snug ;  comfortable.    Also  a  term  fl)r 

COSH.  (1)  The  hnric  of  com.    Ea$t, 
(1£\  Quiet ;  stilL    Sakp. 

(3)  A  cottage,  or  hoveL    Craven.    This  term 
occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv. 

COSHERING.   A  set  feast  made  in  Ireland  of 
Bobltmen  andthair  tenanta,  who  sat  the  whole 
time  on  straw.    I^e  ooshering  wasahvaya  ac- 
companied with  harper's  music     See  a  cu- 
rious description  in  Stanihurst;  p.  45. 
COSIER.    A  cobbler. 
COSIN.    A  cousiui  or  kinsman. 
C08INAGB.    Kmdred.    {A.^N.) 
And  how  he  stood  of  cotinagt 
To  the  emperoure,  made  hem  anwage. 

Goieer,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134«  f.  47* 

OOSP.    The  cross  bar  at  the  top  of  a  spade. 

Tlie  fitftening  of  a  door  is  also  so  called. 
COSSE.    A  kiss.    (^.-5.)    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i. 

29 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  203. 
COSSET.    A  pet  lamb.    Hence  a  pet  of  any 

kind.    Also,  to  fondle. 
COSSHEN.    A  cushion. 


COSSICAL.    AlgebraicaL    Diggea^in  1579,  de- 
scribed the  *•  Arte  of  numbers  cosHcalL** 
COST.  (1)  Loss,  or  risk.    North. 
(2)  The  mantagretOj  hot. 
^3^  A  dead  body.    Detfon, 
(4  J  A  side,  or  region.    {A.-N.) 
f5jArib.    East. 

(6)  Manner ;  business ;  quality.  "  Swych  costuM 
to  kythe,"  Degrevant,  364. 

(7)  "  Nedes  cost,"  a  phrase  equivalent  to  pod- 
iwely.    Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1479. 

COSTAGE.     Cost;  expense.     [A.^N.)     "To 

duelle  at  his  costage**  Lincoln  MS.  f.  134. 
COSTARD.  (1)  A  Irind  of  large  apple.    Hence 
costard-monger,  or  costermonger,  a  seller  of 
apples ;  one,  generally,  who  kept  astalL   Me- 
taphorically, the  head  is  called  a  costard. 
(2)  A  flask,or  flasket.  Urr/s  MS.  additions  to  Ray. 
COSTE.    To  tempt.    Verstegan, 
COSTED.    Richly  ornamented. 
COSTEIANT.   Coasting.    {A.-N.) 

The  grete  soldan  thanne  of  Pent 
Hath  in  a  marche  cotteiant. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc  AnHq.  134«  £.  7%. 

COSTEN.    Cast.  Langtoft,  p.  106. 

COSTENED.    Cosu 

COSTERING.  (1)  A  carpet. 

(2)  Swaggering ;  blustering.    Salop. 

COSTERS.  Pieces  of  tapestry  used  on  the  sides 
of  tables,  beds,  &c.  See  Test.  Vetust.  p.  228. 
"  Costerdes  covered  with  whyte  and  blewe," 
Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  833. 

COSTIOUS.    Costly. 

COSTLEWE.    Expensive ;  costiy. 

COSTLY.    Costive.    East, 

COSTLY-COLOURS.    A  game  at  cards. 

COSTMOUS.    Costly.    Heame. 

COSTNING.    Temptation.     Ferstegan. 

COSTREL.  A  small  wooden  bottle  used  by  la- 
bourers in  harvest  time.  The  ancient  drink- 
ing cup  so  odled  was  generally  made  of  wood. 
Vaaa  gtusdam  gtuB  costreUi  vocantur^  Matth. 
Paris.  See  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p.  56. 
Spelt  cottret  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  t  45» 

COSTY.    Sumptuous ;  costly. 

COSTYFHED.    Costiveness. 

COSY.    A  husk,  shell,  or  pod.    Beds. 

COT.  (1)  A  finger-staU.    East, 

^2)  Same  as  cosp^  q.  v. 
3)  Refuse  wool.    Nwrth. 

'4S  A  man  who  interferes  in  the  kitchen.  NortJL^ 
5!)  A  small  bed,  or  cradle. 
o)  A  pen  for  cattle. 

>)Acoat    {A..N.) 

COTAGRE.  A  sumptuous  dish  described  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  79. 

COTCHED.    Caught.    Var.  dial 

COTCHEL.    A  sack  partly  fulL    South. 

COTE.  (1)  To  coast,  or  keep  alongside.  (PK) 
Also,  a  pass  or  go-by. 

(2)  In  hunting,  when  the  greyhound  goes  end- 
ways by  his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn. 
Often  used  in  the  sense,  to  overtake. 

(3)  A  cottat.e.    {A,-S.) 

(4)  Asalt-prt. 
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COTE-ARMURE.     An  upper  gtiment,  worn 

owtr  the  crmonr,  and  genenlly  ornamented 

with  armorial  bearings. 
COTED.  (1)  Qnoted.    (/V.) 
(2)  Braided.  Isthiithe  meaning  in  Shakespeare? 
COTE-HARDY.    A  dose-fitting  body  garment, 

buttoned  all  the  way  down  the  front,  and 

reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 
COTERELLE.    A  cottager.    Pr.  Pan. 
COTERET.    A  faggot. 
COTGARE.    Refuse  wooL    Blouni, 
COTH.  A  disease.  (^.-&)  Co/*y,  faint,  sickly. 

East.    Browne  has  coihUh. 
COTHB.(l)  Quoth  ;8aith. 
(2)TofiEunt.    East. 
COTHISH.    Morose.     Ray. 
COflDIANLICH.    Daily.    {A.'N.) 

To  fltrengthsalM  his  body  and  his  lymet  In  exer- 

ciie  and  use  cotidAanUch,  that  is  to  sey,  day  after 

day,  in  dedes  of  annes. 

Vtgeelw,  MS.  Dmtee  891 ,  f.  5. 
COTINGE.    Cutting,    (A.^S.) 
COT-LAMB.    Apet-lamb.    St{fbH. 
GOTLAND.    Land  held  by  a  cottager  in  soc 

cage  or  yillenagc.    Keimeti. 
COT-QUE AN.    An  idle  fellow ;  one  who  busies 

himself  in  base  things ;  a  man  who  interferes 

with  females'  business.    A  term  of  contempt 

Perhaps  a  corruption  of  coci-guean,  q.  v. 
COTSWOLD-LIONS.    Sheep.    "  Have  at  the 

lyons  on  cotsolde,**  Thersites,  ap.  Collier,  it 

401. 
COTTAGE-HOUSEN.    Cottages.    WUtt. 
COTTED.     Matted;  entangled.    Line.     Also 

pronounced  cotter^,  and  eotty. 
GOTTEN.    To  beat  soundly.    Exmow. 
COTTER.  (1)  To  mend  or  patch.    Sakp. 

(2)  To  fitften.     Leic. 

(3)  To  be  bewildered.     Wett. 
COTTERIL.  (1)  A  small  iron  wedge  for  securing 

a  bolt.    Also  called  a  cotter.    The  term  is 
applied  to  yarious  articles  implying  this  de- 
finition. 
r2^  A  cottage.    Ketmett. 

(3)  A  piece  of  leather  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
a  mop  to  keep  it  together.    Line. 

(4)  A  pole  for  hanging  a  pot  over  the  kitchen 
fire.    South. 

(5)  The  small  round  iron  plate  in  the  nut  of  a 
wheel. 

COTTERILS.    Money.    North. 
COTTERLIN.    A  cosset  lamb.    East. 
COTTINO.    Folding  sheep  in  a  bam.    Herrf. 
COTTON.    To  agree;  to  get  on  well;  to  sue 

ceed,  or  prosper,    far.  dioL    It  is  a  common 

archaism. 
COTTTER.    A  cottager.    HaO.    It  occurs  also 

in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  529. 
COTTINO.     The  ordure  of  a  rabbit. 
COTZERIE.    Cheating.    (ItoL) 
COUCH.  (1)  A  bed  of  barley  when  germmating 

for  malt. 

If  the  grain  be  of  a  dark  colour,  and  many  corns 

have  brown  ends,  we  Judfe  them  to  have  been  heated 

in  the  mow,  and  they  seldom  come  well  in  the 
Jubr«^a  WUt$,  MS.  Ro^  Soe.  p.  SU4. 


(2)  To  squat,  said  of  the  boar,  sometimea  of  the 

hare  or  rabbit. 
rS)  LefUhanded.   East. 
(4j  A  den ;  a  small  chunber  of  any  kind. 
COUCHE,     To  lay,  or  place.    (A.-N.)    Fre- 
quently applied  technically  to  artists'  work. 
AUe  of  palle  werke  fyne 
OotocMd0  with  aewyne. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  133. 

COUCHER.    A  setter. 

COUCH-GRASS.    A  kind  of  coarse  bad  grass 

which  grows  very  fast  in  arable  land. 
COUD.(l)  Cold;  called.    North. 

(2)  Knew ;  was  able.    Pa.  t. 
COUF.    A  coug^.    Craven. 
COUFLE.    A  tub.    Rob.  Gloue.  p.-265. 
COUGH-OUT.    To  discover. 
COUHERDELT.    Cowardly. 

Who  mijt  do  more  evuherdsl^  f 
OtrmrMundi,  MS.Coa  Trim.  CanttA.t.  UU 

COUL.  (1)  To  puU  down.    North. 
^2^  Cole,  or  cabbage.   Somerset. 

(3)  A  large  wooden  tub.    Formerly,  any  kind  of 
cup  or  vesseL 

(4^  To  scrape  earth  together.    North. 

(5)  A  swelling  or  abscess.    Yorish. 

COULD.    See  Coud  (2).   With  the  infiniUve 

mood  it  expresses  a  past  tense,  as  eould  be, 

was,  eould  take,  took,  &c 
COULDE.    To  chOl,  or  make  cold. 
COULING-AXE.    An  instrument  used  to  stock 

up  earth.    Salop. 
COULPE.    AfiMilt.    {A.^N.) 
COULPENED.    Carved;  engraved.    {A.~N.) 
COUL-RAKE.    A  scraper.    North. 
COULTER.    A  plough-share. 
COUNDUE.    To  guide,  or  conduct. 
COUNDUTE.    A  song.    (A.^N) 
COUNFORDE.    Comfort.    (A^N) 
COUNGE.  (1)  To  beat.    Nortkumb. 


(2)  A  large  lump.    North. 

(3)r     - 


Permission.    {A.-N.") 
They  encUned  to  the  kyng,  and  ernngi  thay  askede. 
Jtfpffe  JHhwt,  MS.  U»c.  r.  M. 

COUNGER.  To  shrink;  Chester  PUys,  i  16. 
To  conjure ;  lb.  iL  35* 

COUNSEL.  (1)  Secret ;  private;  sUence. 

(2)  To  gain  the  affections.     North. 

COUNT.  To  account ;  to  esteem.  {A.-N.)  Also 
to  guess,  to  expect  eagerly. 

COUNTENANCE.  (I)  Importance;  account. 
In  old  law,  what  was  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  person  according  to  his  rank. 

(2)  Custom.     Oawayne. 

COUNTER.  (1)  Hounds  are  said  to  hunt  eounter 
when  they  hunt  backward  the  way  the  chase 
came ;  to  run  eounter,  when  they  mistake  the 
direction  of  their  g^ame. 

(2)  To  sing  an  extemporaneous  part  upon  the 
plain  chant 

(3)  A  ooverlet  for  a  bed. 
COUNTER-BAR,  A  long  bar  for  shop  windows. 

Counter-barred,  shut  in  vrith  a  bar  on  the 
outside. 
COUNTER-CHECK.  A  check  against  a  check; 
an  order  to  reverse  another  order. 
18 
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OOUNTBBB.    An  irithmeticiafi.    (A-M) 
Ther  U  no  eountmre  nor  clerke 
Con  hem  reken  alle.    MS,  Cotu  Calig,  A.  11.  f.  1 10. 

COUNTERFEIT,  A  portrait,  or  sUtue.  A 
piece  of  bad  money  was  also  so  called,  and 
unitation  crockery  was  known  as  ewHterfriU. 

COUNTERPAINE.  The  counterpart  of  a  deed. 
See  Hall,  Henry  IV.  t  12 ;  Greene,  L  70. 

COUNTERPASE.  The  counterpoise.  {A.-N.) 
*'  The  countrepate  was  light,"  Lydgate,  p.  50. 

COUNTERPLETE.    To  plead  agahist.  {A.-N.) 
Ageyn  the  troothc  who  so  evert  itryTe, 
Or  eounttrpit^  or  makeaay  debet. 

M8.  DIgbp  i»,  f.  S. 

COUNTERPOINT.    A  counterpane. 

counter:^.  Pieces  resembling  money  for- 
merly used  in  calculations. 

COUNTERWAITE.  To  watch  against  {J.'N.) 

COUNTIS.    Accounts. 

COUNTISB.    Art;  cunning.    (^.-M) 

COUNTOUR.  (1)  A  trcMorer.    (J.^N.) 

(2)  A  compting-hoose.    Chaucer. 

COUNTRB.    T6  enconnter. 

COUNTRETAILLE.  A  tally  aniwering  exacUy 
to  another.    (J,^N.) 

COUNTRIES.  The  under-gnmnd  works  in  some 
mines  are  so  called. 

COUNTRY.    A  county,    rar.diai. 

COUNTRYFIED.    RnsticaL    Var.diai, 

COUNTRY-SIDE.    A  tract  or  district.    North. 

COUNTRY-TOMS.    Bedlam-beggEirs,  q.  v. 

In  —  has  one  property  of  a  tcholar,  poverty : 
yov  would  take  him  for  ONMtfyy  Tmh  broke  Ioom 
from  the  gallows. 

MiitUmmmer  M$on,  mr  lAmmey  RampmU^  I60B. 

COUNTRY-WIT.    Coarse,  indelicate  wit 
COUNTY.   A  connt;  a  nobleman.  '<Countiean 

eriedome,  com/^,"  PalsgraTe, 
COUNTYRFE.    To  contrive. 
COUP.    To  empty  or  overset   North. 
COUPABLE.    Guilty;  culpable.    (^.-JV.) 
COUPAGE,    A  carving,  or  cutting  up. 
COUP-CART.     A  short  team.    North.    "  A 

coupe-waine,"  Sharp's  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  7. 

Rather,  a  long  cart?    See  Om^  (3). 
COUPCREELS.    A  summerset    Cumb. 
COUPE.  (1)  A  basket.    Ellis,  iiL  133. 
(2)  A  cup;  a  vat    (J.^N.) 

Of  hyt  eowp9  heserryd  hym  oa  a  day, 
In  the  knygbtys  duumbur  he  laye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  147. 


(3)  A  coop  for  poultry. 

(4);   -  


j  A  piece  cut  off.   Mituheu.   Also,  to  cut  with 

a  sword  or  knife. 
(5)  To  blame.    (J.^S.) 
COUPE-GORGE.   Acut-throat    (J.^N.) 
COUPING.   An  onset ;  an  encounter. 
COUPIS.    Coping. 
COUPLING.    A  junction.    North. 
COUPRAISE.    A  lever.    North. 
COURAGE.    Heart.     (J.-N.)     Also,  to  em. 

bolden  or  encourage. 
COURAKE.    Cauliculus,  dof . 
COURSE.    Curved;  bent 

Hirenekke  isscborte,  hire  sclmldris  courbe. 
That  myjte  a  mannis  htste  destotirbe. 

Oower,  MS.  m»c.  Antiq.  194,  t,  49. 


COURBULY.    Tanned  leather.    (if.-M) 
COURBYNG.    Strengthening  a  vessel  by  I 

or  hoops. 
COURCHEF.    A  kind  of  cap. 

Her  cewpM^pf  were  cunoiMi 
Hir  Iboe  gay  and  gracyoui. 

MS.  UneotH  A.  1. 17*  f.  133. 

COURDEL.    AsmaUcord.    Sakp. 

C0URE.(1)  Heart;  courage,    (A.-N.) 

(2)  To  crouch  down.  (J.-N.)  Often  applied  to 
a  brooding  hen.  See  Florio,  p.  129 ;  Wright's 
PoL  Songs,  p.  157  ;  Morte  d'Aithur,  ii.  195. 
**  The  kyng  eouerU  the  cragge,"  MS.  Morte 
Arthure,  L  e.  creeps  np  it. 

COURL.    To  rumble.    North. 

COURSER-MAN.    A  groom. 

COURT.  The  principal  house  in  a  village.  Also, 
a  yard  to  a  house,  which  is  also  called  a 
eottrttttM. 

COURT-CUPBOARD.  A  moveable  aideboard, 
generally  covered  with  plate,  and  in  fact  used 
solely  for  that  purpose,  without  drawers. 

COURT-DISH.  A  kind  ofdrinking-cup  so  called. 
Giflbrd  sadly  blunders  on  the  word  in  his  ed. 
of  Jonaon,  v.  380. 

COURTELAGE.  AMrden,or  court-yard.  (^.-JV.) 

COURTEPY.  A  short  doak  of  coarse  clotl^ 
(A.'N.)    CourtbUtt  Skdton,  ii.  420. 

COURT-FOLD.   A  farm-yard.     Word. 

COURT-HOLY- WATER.  Insincere  complimen- 
tary language.  **  To  fill  one  with  hopes  or 
eourt'hoty-water"  Florio,  p.  215.  See  Cot- 
grave  in  V.  Court,  Eau. 

COURTINE.  A  curtain.  Also,  to  hide  behmd 
a  curtain. 

COURTING-CARDS.  Court  cards. 

COURT-KEEPER.  The  master  at  a  game  of 
racket,  or  ball. 

COURT-LAX.  Acurtle-ax. 

COURT-LODGE.   A  manor-house.    Kent. 

COURT-MAN.    A  courtier.    (^.-iNT.) 

COURT-NOLL.  A  contemptuous  or  familiar 
name  for  a  courtier.  See  Brit  Bibt  L  108 ; 
Heywood's  Edward  IV.  p.  42  ;  Pede,  iii.  86. 

COURT-OF-GUARD.  The  place  where  the 
guard  musters. 

COURT-OF-LODGINGS.  The  principal  quad- 
rangle in  a  palace  or  large  house. 

COURT-ROLLER.  The  writer  or  keepti  o£  the 
rolls  of  a  court  of  law. 

COURTSHIP.    Courtly  behaviour. 

COUSE.  To  change  the  teeth.  Warw.  Foiu 
merly,  to  exchange  anything,  aa-in  the  Reliq. 
Antiq.  it  281. 

COUSIN.    A  kinsman.   (Fr.)   Often  a  familiar 
mode  of  address  to  a  friend.    Cousin  Betty, 
or  Cousin  Tom,  a  bedlamite  beggar;  now  ap- 
plied  to  a  mad  woman  or  man. 
COUTELAS.   A  cutlass.    (Fr.) 
COUTER.    A  plough-coulter.    North. 
COUTERE.    A  piece  of  armour  which  covered 
the  elbow. 
Bristes  the  rerebrace  with  the  bModeryche^ 
Kcrvce  of  at  the  etmt^r^  with  Hw  deooeggew 

i§trtt  4Mt  Mwtt  MB.  Xtuiesflit  I*  9v. 
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COUTUB.  (1)  To  make  kuown,  diaoorer,  pub- 
liah.    (A.^) 

Thmt  it  bt  eomtht  h«realle  opinly 
To  Witt  in  Mth  whether  I  in  diMtit^ 
Have  ledde  my  lyf  of  herte  lay  thfiiUy. 

Z^dgmtt,  MS.  8oc  AmHq,  194,  f.  7* 

(2)AAa>le;kiBd.    (A.'S.) 

f3)Acold.    North, 

(4)  Could,  part  paat 

COUTHER.    To  comfort.    North, 

COUTHLY.    FtauKaitty. 

COUYEIt    A  domestic  coDnected  with  a  ooort 

kjtcbeo.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  331. 
COUWE.    Cold.    Heame. 
COUWEB.    "  Ryme  coow^"  vemu  cmiatif 

common  final  rhyme. 
COVANDB.   A  covenant.    (^.-M) 
Thare  tallt  he  se  me  at  hyi  wylle, 
Thyne  oovanda  for  to  AilflUe. 

its.  Uneoln  A.l.  17,  f.  116. 
COVART.    Secret.    (J.-N) 
COVAYTE.    To  covet ;  to  desire.    {J.-N.) 
In  Crifte  thou  anajfte  thi  lolace. 
Hit  luliB  chauage  thi  dMve. 

Jf&  Ltecete  A.  L  17»  il  «9. 
COVE.  (1)  A  cavern,  or  cave.    Alao,  a  small 

harbour  lor  boats. 
(2)  A  lean-to,  or  low  bvlding  with  a  shehring 

roof. 
COYBITISE.    Covetousness. 
COYBL.    A  kind  of  coat.    {Beig.) 
COVBNABLE.    Convenient ;  suitable.    Some- 
times equivalent  to  ncnj^ 
COVBNAWNT.    FaithfdL    Mition. 
COVENT.    A  convent.    {A.'N.)    A  covenant, 

agreement,  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
COYBRAUNCE.    Recoverr.    {A.>N.) 
COYBRCHIEF.    Ahead-cloth.    {A.^N.) 
COVERCLE.    Apot-lid.    {A,'N.) 
COVERE.    To  recover.    {A*^N.)    To  regain, 
MS.  Morte  Arthure ;  Rd.  Ant.  iL  86. 
Whan  Tryamowie  wai  hole  and  eowsde. 
And  eoverffd*  of  byi  gttrva  wonnde. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft  il.  98,  f.  78. 
With  myrthe  and  game  them  betwene 
To  eo«fr  hur  of  hur  care.  MS.  Ibid,  f.  85. 

COVERLYGHT.     A  coverlet.    H<Be  npeUex 
/titf  «f /  n^^eriMt  mdumentum  lecti,  Anffttce  a 
coverlyght,  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  L  f.  13.    Co- 
verfyte,  Geste  Rom.  p.  133. 
COVERNOUR.    A  governor. 
COVER-PAN.    A  pan  with  a  cover  used  m  the 

pantry. 
COVERT.  (1)  A  kind  of  lace  described  in  MS. 
HarL  2320,  f.  59. 

(2)  Secresy.  {A.»N,)  Also  an  a^J.    Sometimes, 
covered. 

(3)  A  covering.    Totr.  Mytt.    Also,  a  cover  for 
game. 

COVERT-FEATHERS.  The  feathers  dose  upon 

the  sarcels  of  a  hawk. 
COVERTINB.    A  covering; 
COVERTURE.    A  covering. 

5if  he  erer  thynlie  his  bargayn  to  aelMre, 
He  owith  for  to  kcpe  hym  under  the  wiwima 
Of  Ciowtbe  and  of  connyng,  this  I  yow  ounre. 

Jf&Qwrtnft.  Ff.  i.e,f.lftl. 


COVBRYB.    To  take  care  of .      (A.-N.) 
COVETISE.    Covetousness.    (A.-N,) 
COVEY.  (1)  To  sit  or  hatch. 


i2)  A  cover  for  game. 
3)  Ac- 


dose  roon\ ;  a  pantry.  See  Davies'  Andent 
Rites,  pp.  126,  142. 
COVINB.     Intrigue}  fraud;  deceit;  a  secret 
contrivance ;  art.  In  law,  a  deceitful  compact 
between  two  or  more  to  prejudice  a  third 
party.    Also  a  verb,  to  decdve.    CortiiilcAe, 
decdtfully,  Oy  of  Warwike,  p.  32. 
And  aUe  that  ate  of  here  eMMtyn, 
Alle  ibe  toryngech  to  helle  peyn. 

MS,  M4H,  1701,  t  m. 
And  thus  by  tley5te  and  by  €mtlne» 
Arot  thedertheand  the  famyne. 

Cotper,  MS.  Soc  Jntiq,  lU,t\SS, 
For  yfftiKm  be  oifgoche  covyne. 
To  gete  off  lore  by  ravyne. 
Thy  luit  yt  nmy  the  lUle  thnt, 
Aa  yt  fylle  to  Tewwi 

jaiClMta6.Ff.l.e,&8. 
And  whanne  they  be  coyiwrf. 
They  faynen  for  to  make  a  pees. 

MS.  Soe,  AnUq  134,  t  4ft. 

COW.  (1)  The  moveable  wooden  top  of  a  maH- 
Idn,  hop-house,  &c 

(2)  To  frighten.  South.  Shakespeare  has  coioif  A, 
timid.    Also  a  substantive. 

(3)  To  scrape.     Craven, 
COW-BABY.    A  coward.    Somenei, 
COW-BERRIES.    Red  whortle-berries. 
COW-BLAKES.  Dried  cow-dung  used  for  fuel. 

Var.diaL 
COW-CALF.    A  female  calf. 
COW-CAP.    A  metal  knob  put  on  the  tip  of  a 

cow's  horn.     Wett, 
COWCHER.    A  book  in  which  the  transactions 

of  a  corporation  were  registered.    See  Le- 

landi  Itin.  iv.  182. 
COW-CLAP.    Cow-dung.  CM9.dM/%,  spread- 

ing  manure  on  the  fidds. 
COW-CUMBER.   A  encumber.  Var.  dial  This 

form  occurs  in  Hollyband's  Diotionarie,  1593. 
COW-DAISY.    Same  as  eow^lat,  q.  v. 
COWDE.  (1)  A  piece,  or  gobbet  of  meat. 

(2)  Obstinate ;  unmanageable.     Wott, 

(3)  Could. 
COWDEL.    Caudle. 

COWDY.  (1)  A  small  cow.    North, 

(2)  Pert ;  frolicsome.    North. 

COWED.  Cowardly;  timid.  North,  A  cofW 
without  horns  is  called  cowed, 

COWEY.    Qub-footed.    North, 

COW-FAT.    The  red  valerian. 

COWFLOP.    The  foxglove.    Devon, 

COW-FOOTED.    Dub-footed.    North. 

COWGELL.    A  cudgel.    Huloet, 

COW-GRIPE.  A  gutter  in  a  cow-staU  to  carry 
off  the  filth. 

COW-GROUND.    Cow-pasture.    Chuo, 

COW-HERD.    A  cow-keeper. 

COW-JOCKEY.    A  beast-dealer.    North. 

COWK.  (I)  A  cow's  hoof.    JDevon, 

(2)  To  strain  to  vomit.  North,  Also  pro- 
nounced cowten  and  cowker. 
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COWL.  (1)  To  cower  down.    North, 

(2)  See  CmU  and  Cow. 

(3)  A  poultry  coop.    Pr,  Pan, 
COW-LADY.    The  Itdy-bird. 

A  palre  of  boikins  they  did  bring 
Of  the  etw-ladifu  corall  wing. 

Mumnrum  DOkUe,  1886. 

COWLAY.    A  meadow  for  cows. 

COWLICK.    Aitifftuftofhaironacow.  Also 

the  same  as  eaf/Uck,  q.  ▼. 
COWLSTAFF.    A  staff  used  for  carrying  a  tub 

or  basket  that  has  two  ears.  See  Lambarde's 

Perambulation,  p.  367 ;  Strutt,  iL  20L 
COWLTES.    Quilts.    Mapes,p.  334. 
COW-MIG.    The  drainage  of  a  cow-house  or 

dung-hilL     North, 
COW-MUMBLE.    The  oow^i^arsnip. 
COWNCE.    CounseL 
COWNDER.    Confusion ;  trouble.    N^h, 
COWOD.    Cold.     IStniak, 
COW-PAR.    A  straw-yard.    Norf, 
COWPIN.    The  last  word.    North. 
COW-PLAT.    A  circle  of  cow-dung. 
COW-PRISE.    A  wood-pigeon.    North. 
COW-QUAKE.    Common  spurry.    East, 
COWRINO.    A  term  in  folconry,  when  young 

hawks  quiver  and  shake  their  wings,  in  token 

of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 
COWS.    Slime  ore.    North, 
COWS-AND-CALVES.    See  BuOt-imd-eowM, 
COWSE.  To  chase  animals.  Also,  to  walk  about 

idly.     Weit, 
COWSHARD.    Cow-dung.    Called  also  eow- 

tham,  eowicamt  andeoip«'-amn^«.   See  Coo- 
per in  y.  SearabiBus  ;  Cotgrave,  in  y.  Bouse  ; 

Ooison's  Sdioole  of  Abuse,  1579;  Nash's 

Pierce  Penilesse,  1592;  Dekker's  Knight's 

Conjuring,  p.  31. 

Hartfliet,  they  lay,  axe  br«d  out  of  ^  dnog  of 

the  deer,  as  beetlei  are  out  of  cow^omt, 

Jmbrt^t  Wllu,  Jbyal  Soo,  U8,  p.  lOB. 
COWSHUT.    A  wood-pigeon.    North, 
COW-STRIPLINGS.  Cowslips.  iVbr/A.  Brockett 

has  eowstroppU.    A  eowttrople  in  the  month 
»    of  January,  1632,  was  considered  sufficiently 

curious  to  be  presented  as  a  new-year's  gift. 

See  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  21. 
COWT.    A  colt.     Far,  dial. 
COWTHERED.    RecoTered.    North. 
COWTHWORT.    The  motherwort. 
COW-TIfi.  A  strong  rope  which  holds  the  cow's 

hind  legs  while  mflking. 
COW-TCwGUED.     Having  a  tongue  smooth 

one  way  and  rough  the  otha*,  like  a  cow. 

Hence  applied  to  one  who  gives  hir  or  foul 

language  as  may  suit  his  purpose. 
COW- WHEAT.    The  horse-flower. 
C0W5E.    A  cough. 
COX.   Same  as  CokeM^  q.  v.    Hence  cox-eomb^ 

the  top  of  a  fooFs  cap,  which  was  terminated 

with  a  cock's  head  and  comb.    Coxcomb  was 

itj^ed  also  ttf  the  cap  and  head  of  a  fool 

Core  h  apparebtly  an  adjective  in  Hawkins, 
'    i.  236,  imless'  the  article  is  supplied,  as  in 

Dodsley.    Cbxy*  conceited,  in  Warwidahire. 


Forby  has  cox^'roxy,  merrily  and  fantasti^^ 

cally  tipsy. 
COXON.    A  cockswain. 
COY.  (1)  A  decoy.    Ahio,  to  decoy. 
(2)  A  coop  for  lobsters.    East. 
COYE.  (1)  To  quiet ;  to  soothe.    {A.'N.)      ^ 

(2)  To  move,  or  stir  in  anything. 
COYEA.    Quoth  you.     Yorish. 
COYLLE.   AcoaL 
COYNFAYTES.    Comfits. 
COYNTEUCHE.    Cunningly. 
COYSE.    Body.   (^.-iNT.) 

And  prively,  witboute  noyse. 
He  bryngeth  this  foule  gret  eopte. 

Giwer,  MS,  8oe.  Anliq,  134,  f.  49. 

COYSELL.    A  consul,  or  judge.    (A,-N.) 

COYTES.    Quoits. 

COYVE.    A  coif. 

COZE.    To  converse  with  earnestly  and  fomi- 

liarly.    South, 
CRA.    A  crow.    East. 

CRAB.  (1)  An  iron  trivet  to  set  over  a  fire.  Chesh. 
f  2^  A  potato  apple.    Lane. 

(3)  To  break,  or  bruise.    North. 

CRABAT.    A  gorget,  or  riding-band.     Kares 

says,  a  cravat. 
CRABBAT.    Handsome ;  comely. 
CRABBUN.    A  dunghffl  fowL 
CRABE.    To  fight  one  with  anoth^.    A  term 

in  £dconry. 
CRABER.    The  water-nt. 
CRAB-LANTHORN.    An  apple-jadL    See  p. 

73.    Also,  across, forward  ddkL 
CRAB-VERJUICE.    Vinegar  made  from  crabs. 

Sometimes,  the  juice  its^. 
CRAB-WINDLASS.    A  windlass  usea  on  the 

deck  of  a  barge. 
CRACCHE.    To  scratch.   (J.^S.) 
CRACHED.    Infirm ;  broken.    (Fr.)    Crachy 

still  in  use  in  Shropshire. 
ORACHES.    The  herb  chidcweed. 
CRACHYN6B.    Craddng. 
CRACK.  (1)  A  boast.   Alsoaveib.  Sometimes, 

to  challenge. 

(2)  To  converse.  Norf.  Also,  chat,  converaa^ 
tion,  news. 

(3)  Chief;  excellent  In  eariy  plays,  an  arch, 
lively  boy. 

(4^  To  restrain.    North, 
(o)  To  curdle.     Craven. 
(6)  **  In  a  crack,"  immediately. 
(7;  A  blow  or  stroke.    Also  a  veib,  to  strike  or 
throw. 

S)  Crepitus  ventris.    North 

^9)  A  charge  for  a  cannon. 

10)  To  creak.    Palsgratfe. 

11)  A  prostitute.    North. 
)RACK.BRAINED.    Flighty.     Var.  tOoL 

CRACKED,  aoven.  Cracked-pieee,  a  girl 
who  is  no  longer  a  virg^  She  was  then  said 
to  be  cracked  in  the  ring.  This  latter  expres- 
sion was  originaHy  applied  to  a  coin  which 
was  cracked  beyond  the  circle  containing  the 
inscription,  and  then  considered  no  longer 
current ;  but  it  is  used  metaphorically  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways. 
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CRACKEL.    A  cricket    Korih. 

CRACKBR.  A  small  baking  dish;  a  small  water- 
biscuit  {  a  piece  of  glass  shaped  like  a  pear. 
North, 

CRACKET.    A  low  stooL    North, 

CRACKFART.    A  foolish  boaster. 

CRACKHALTER.  A  mischievous  boy.  Shake- 
speare  has  the  term  erack-hen^, 

CRACKING-WHOLE.    A  sUckensUde. 

CRACKLE.    Pork  crackling. 

CRACKLINGS.  Crisp  cakes.  Suuex.  More 
usually  called  eraeineli.  See  Elyot,  in  y.  Col- 
lyra. 

CRACKMAN.    A  hedge. 

CRACKOWES.  Long  pointed  shoes,  turned 
up  in  a  curve.  Perhaps  so  called  firom  Cracow 
in  Poland.  *'  With  her  longe  craJtowit,** 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  4L 

CRACKROPE.  A  fellow  likely  to  be  hui^  A 
term  of  contempt. 

CRACOKE.    Refuse  of  tallow.    Pr.  Part. 

CRACONUM.    Same  as  eraeokt,  q.  t. 

CRACUS.    A  kind  of  tobacco. 

CRADDANTLY.    Cowardly.    North, 

CRADDINS.    Mischievous  tricks.    North, 

CRADEL.  Some  part  of  clothing  mentioned  in 
Arthonr  and  Merlin,  p.  Ill;  corresponding 
perhaps  to  the  crtUuUu    See  Ducange,  in  ▼. 

CRADLE-SCYTHE.  A  scythe  provided  with  a 
frame  to  li^  the  com  smooth  in  cutting. 

CRAFF.    A  sparrow.    Cuimb,  , 

CRAFFLB.    To  hobble.    Derbynh, 

CRAFTE.    To  deal  craftily,  or  cunningly.  Pa2f - 


CRAFTESMAN.    AmanofskiH    {A,.S.) 
CRAFTIMAN.    An  artificer.    (^.-5.) 
CRAFTLY.    Knowingly ;  prudently.    (^.-5.) 
CRAFTY.    SkilfuUy  made.    (^.-5.) 
CRAG.  (1)  The  craw.    Eatt, 

(2)  A  deposit  of  fossil  sea-shells,  found  in  the 
Eastern  counties. 

(3)  The  neck,  or  throat    See  Optick  Glasse  of 
Humors,  1639,  p.  135 ;  Ord.  and  R^  p.  95. 

(4)  A  small  beer  vesseL 

CRAIER    A  kmd  of  small  ship.    See  HaU, 
Hen.  IT.  f.  18 ;  Harrison,  p.  201 ;  Holinshed, 
Hist  EngL  1. 155;  Hist.  Scot.  p.  120;  Arch, 
zi  162 ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  42. 
B«  thaoM  C(^e  appone  cogge,  kraiftrt  and  other. 
MwitJHhurt,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.91. 

CRAISEY.    The  butter-cup.     WiUt. 

CRAITH*    A  scar.     Wett. 

CRAKAKE.    The  refuse  of  tallow. 

CRAKE.  (1)  A  crow.    North. 

m  To  crack ;  to  break.    (A,'N.) 

1 3)  To  quaver  hoarsely  in  singing,    (^.«&) 

(4)  To  brag,  or  boast 

(5)  To  speiJc,  or  divulge.   Wnt.  Abo,  to  shout 
or  cry. 

(6)  The  laod^fafl.    JSatt. 

(7)  To  creak. 

CRAKE.BERRIES.    Crow-benies.    NorU. 
CRAKE-FEET.    The  orchid    North, 
CRAKE.NEEDLBS.    Shepherds'-oeedlei^ 
CRAKER.  (1)  A  boaster. 
(2)  A  child's  rattle.    Etui. 


CRAKERS.    Choice  English  soldien  in  France 

temp.  Henry  YIII.    Bloimt, 
CRAKIT.    Cracked.    (J,^N.) 
CRALLIT.    Engraven. 
CRAM.  (1)  To  teU  falsehoods. 
^2^  A  lump  of  food.    North, 
(3)  To  tumble  or  disarrange.    Lmc 
CRAMBLE.    To  hobble,  or  creep.    North. 
CRAMBLES.    Large  boughs  of  trees. 
CRAMBLY.    Lame.    North. 
CRAMBO.    A  diversion  in  which  one  gives  a 

VTord,  to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme.  If  the 

same  word  is  repeated,  a  forfeit  is  demanded, 

which  is  called  a  crambo.    It  vras  alsoa  term 

in  drinking,  as  appears  from  Dekkei; 
CRAME.  (1)  To  bend.    Lime 
(2)  To  join,  or  mend.    North. 
CRAMER.    AtUker.    North. 
CRAMMELY.    Awkwardly.    North. 
CRAMMOCK.    TohobUe.     York$h. 
CRAMOSIN.    Crimson.    (J.-N,) 
CRAMP.BONB.    The  patella  of  a  sheep,  con- 

Sidered  a  charm  for  the  cramp. 
CRAMPER.    A  cramp-iron. 
CRAMPISH.    To  contract  vk>lently.    (A.^N.) 
CRAMPLED.    Star  in  the  joints. 
CRAMPON.    The  border  of  gold  which  keeps  a 

stone  in  a  ring. 
CRAMP.RING.    A  ring  consecrated  on  Good 

Friday,  and  believed  to  be  eflkaeious  for  pee* 

venting  the  cramp. 
CRAMP.RINGS.    Fetters.    HarmoH. 
CRAMSINE.    To  scratch ;  to  daw. 
CRANCH.    To  grind  between  the  teeth ;  to 

crush  any  gritty  substance. 
Htrt  doe  I  BMoe  to  crmmdk,  to  bubcIi,  to  Mte. 

H<ytMMr«  Rt^M  King,  t|«.  D.  liU 

CRANE.    The  crinidre.    HaU. 
CRANE.GUTTED.    Very  thin.  Eatt. 
CRANET.  (1)  Small  crinidre.    See  HaU,  Henry 

IV.f:i2;Meyrick,iL258. 
(2)  A  small  red  worm.     Cmmb. 
CRANGLE.    To  waddle.    North. 
CRANION.  (1)  The  skulL    Percy. 
(2)  Small ;  spider-like.    Jonton. 
CRANK,  (1)  Brisk;  joUy;  merry. 
(2^  A  vessd  over-masted. 
(3^  An  impostor.    Burton. 
(4)  To  mark  cross-ways  on  bread-and-butter  to 

please  a  chad.    Kent, 
(b)  To  creak.    North. 
(6)  To  wind,  as  a  river.    Shah.    Also,  the  bend 

of  a  river. 
(7\  A  reel  fisr  winding  thread.    Proust.  Pan. 
(8)  The  wheel  of  a  well  to  draw  water  with.  Ibid. 
CRANKIE8.    Pitmen.    North. 
CRANKLE.    Weak  I  shattered.    North. 
CRANKS.  (1)  A  toutcr.    North. 

(2)  Pains ;  aches.     Craten. 

(3)  Ofilces.    Sonth. 

CRANKY.  (1)  Merry;  cheerf^  Sometimes 
aaling,  sickly ;  but  crank  isalways  used  in  the 
other  sense,  and  the  assertion  in  Prompt  Parv. 
p.  92,  that  it  '*  usnally  sig«ifies  sickly  or  fee- 
ble,"  is  quite  a  mistijce. 

(2)  Chequered.    North. 
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CRANNY.    Quick;  giddy  ;thoaghUeM. 
GRANTS.    Garlands.    Shak. 
CRANY.    A  crumb.    Devon. 
CRAP.  (1)  A  bunch,  or  duster.    Weit, 
(2^  To  snap ;  to  crack.     Somerwet. 
hS  Darnel ;  buck-wheat. 
(4)  A  coarse  part  of  beef  joining  the  ribs.    Var. 
diaL 

!5}  The  baek  part  of  the  neck. 
6)  Dregs  of  beer  or  ale. 
(T\  Money.    North, 

(8)  Assurance.    WUtt, 

(9)  Crept.    North. 

CRAPAUTE.  The  toad-stone.  (/V.)  Crapot^ 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.T.  48. 

CRAPER.    A  rope.    (A.^N.) 

CRAP-FULL.    Quite  fuU.    Dewm. 

CRAPLE.    A  daw.    Spemer. 

CRAPON.    A  loadstone.    (J.-N.) 

CRAPPELT.    Lame;  shaky.    Line, 

CRAPPING.    Gathering  crops.    JFe$t. 

CRAPPINS.    Where  the  coal  crops  out.  Salop. 

CRAPPY.    To  snap.     Somertet. 

CRAPS.  (1)  The  refuse  of  hog's  bird  burnt  be- 
fore a  fire.    North. 

(2)  Chaff  of  com.  Weet.  Apparently  the  same 
as  erappe,  Pr.  Parv.  p.  100. 

CRAPSICK.  Sick  from  over-ea^g  or  drinking. 
South. 

CRARE.    See  CNiier. 

CRASED.    Broken;  weakened.    (A.-N.) 

CRASEDBST.   Most  crazy. 

CRASH.  (1)  To  crush^  or  grind. 

(2)  A  fieut ;  an  entertainment. 

(3)  To  be  merry.    North. 
CRASHING-CHETES.    The  teeth. 
CRASK.   Fftt ;  lusty ;  in  good  health  and  spirits ; 

hearty. 

CRASKE.    To  crash.    Pr.  Parv. 

CRASPIC.    A  whale,  or  grampus. 

CRASSANTLY.    Cowardly.    Chesh. 

CRASSE.    Thick;  fat.    HalL 

CRASSECHB.    To  split,  or  crack. 

CRATCH.  (1)  A  rack  Of  any  kind ;  a  manger ; 
a  cradle. 

(2}  To  eat.    Sahp. 

(3)  A  pannier.    Derby sh.    ALbo,  a  kind  of  hand- 
barrow  ;  a  wooden  frame  used  in  husbandry. 
f4^  A  wooden  dish.    Yorkeh. 
5^  A  clothes  pole.    Sutses. 

(6)  Warts  on  animals.    North. 

(7)  To  daw,  or  scratdi. 
CRATCHINGLY.    Feeble;  weak.    North. 
CRATE.  (1)  A  wicker  basket    North.   Gene- 
rally used  for  crockery. 

(2)  An  old  woman.  See  Towneley  Myst  p.  201. 

Ritson  misreads  trate  in  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  77. 
CRATE-MEN.     Itinerant  tenders  of  earthen- 

ware.    Staff. 
CRATHAYN.    A  craven ;  a  coward. 
CRATHER.    A  kind  of  scythe. 
CRATTLl.    A  crumb.    North. 
CRAUCHB.    The  refuse  Of  tdlow. 
CRAUP.    Crept.    fPtet. 
CRAVAISE.    Thecray-fish.    (^.-M) 
CRAVANT.    Craven;  cowardly. 


fcRAVAS.    A  crevice.    Pr.  Parv. 
CRAVAUNDE.    Coward.    {A.-N.) 
CRAVE.  (1)  To  daun  money.    North. 
(2)  A  chink,  or  cleft.    Pr.  Parv. 
CRAYEL.    A  mantd-piece.     Weet. 
CRAW.  (I)  The  bosom ;  the  crop  of  a  UnL 

Far.  dial 
(2)  A  crow.    North.    Property,  a  rook.    Sex 

Ling.  Diet.  1549. 
CRAW-BUCKLES.    Shirt-buckles.    Bedt. 
CRAW-FEET.    The  wHd  hyacinth. 
CRAWK.  ri)  Stubble.    Also,  a  faggot 
(2)  The  reftise  of  tallow.    Pr.  Parv. 
CRAWL.    To  abound.    North. 
CRAWLBY-MAWLEY.   In  a  weak  and  aiUog 

state ;  unweU.    Notf. 
CRAWLY-WHOPPER.    A  black-beetle. 
CRAWPARSED.  Hog-breeched.    North. 
CRAWSE.    JoUy;  brisk.     Yorkeh. 
CRAY.  (1)  See  Craier. 

(2)  A  disease  in  hawks,  procee£ng  from  odd' 
and  bad  diet. 

(3)  A  land  of  gum. 

CRAYNE.    A  chink,  or  deft    Pr.  Parv. 
CRAYZE.    AwUdfeUow. 
CRAZE.    To  crack.    Devon. 
CRAZED.    Fbolish;  insane.     Var.diaL 
CRAZEY.    Crow's  foot    South, 
CRAZIES.    Aches;  pains.    North. 
CRAZLED.    Congealed.     Yorish. 
CRAZY.    Infirm;  dilapidated. 
CRAZZILD.    Coals  caked  together. 
CREABLE.    Capable  of  being  crested. 
CREACHY.    Same  as  crazy,  q.  v. 
CREAG.    The  game  of  ninepins. 
CREAGHT.    A  drove  of  cattle. 
CREAK.  (1)  A  wicker  basket 

(2)  *'  To  cry  creak,''  to  be  afraid,  to  desist  from 
any  proj^. 

(3)  A  hook.     Yorish. 

(4)  A  land^raiL    North. 

CREAM.  (1)  To  squeeze,  or  press.    Tf^est. 

(2)  To  froth,  or  curdle.    North. 

(dS  A  cold  shivering.    Somerset. 

(4)  The  holy  anointing  oil. 

CREAMER.    One  who  has  a  stall  in  a  market 

or  fair. 
CREAMFACED.    Pale.     South. 
CREAM-WATER.    Water  with  a  kind  of  oil  or 

scum  upon  it 
CREAMY.    Chilly.    Devon. 
CREANCE.  (1)  Faith ;  belief.    (^.-M) 
This  mayden  tou5te  the  ermmre 
Unto  thii  wyf  so  perfitly. 

OowertMS.  Soe.  Jutiq.  lU,  f.  68. 

(2)  Credit ;  payment    (A.-N.) 

And  wiUi  hit  preqroui  bloode  he  wroote  the  billc 
Upon  the  crotse,  m  genend  acquytatmse 
To  every  penytent  in  ful  ereaunee. 

Rotm.  nffhe  Monlht  6kn  CfUegt  MS. 

To  borrow  money.    {A.-  N,) 

The  string  with  whidi  a  hawk  is  secured. 
CREANT.    Recreant;  craven. 
CREAS.   The  measles.     Yorkeh. 
CREASE.  (1)  A  curved  tile.     fFeet. 
(2)  The  top  of  a  horse's  neck. 
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^3^  Losing ;  fidnd.    Lane. 

(4 )  A  split,  or  rent.    Ea$t, 

(5)  To  iocreaae.    Devon. 
CREATE.    Created.    {Lai,) 
CREATURE.  (1)  The  Creator. 
(2)  A  poor  miseraUe  person. 
CREAUK.    A  crooked  stick.    North. 
CREAUNCER.    A  creditor.    (^.-AT.) 
CREAUNSER.    A  tutor.    SieUom. 
CREAUNT.    Believing.    (J.-N.) 
CREBULLE.    A  cripple.    (A.-N.) 
CRECH.    A  cratch.    North. 
CREDANS.    Credit ;  reputation. 
CREDENT.    Credible.    Shak. 
CREDILLE.    A  cradle.    Hmnme. 
CREE.  (I)  To  seethe.    North. 

(2)  To  poondy  or  bruise.    North. 

(3)  A  hut  or  sty.     Cumb. 
CREECH.    To  scream.    Somenet. 
CREED.    Hard.     Yorhth. 
CREEK.    Asenrant.    St^oih, 
CREEL.  (1)  A  wicker  basket.    North, 
m  A  butcher's  stool.    North. 
i3)  A  wooden  frama  for  oak-cakes. 
CREEM.  (1)  To  convey  slily.     Chah. 
(2)  To  ipom  out    North. 
CREEN.    To  pine.    Dewm. 
CREENY.    Small;  diminutive.     mit9, 
CREEP.  (1)  To  raise,  or  hoist  up. 

(2)  A  ridge  of  land. 

CREEPER.  (1)  A  louse.     Tor.  dial 

(2)  A  small  stool.    North. 

CREEPERS.  (1)  Small  low  irons  in  a  grate  oe- 

tween  the  andirons. 
^2)  A  nervous  fidget.     Var.  dial 
h)  Low  pattens.    Norf. 

(4)  Grapnels.    East. 
CREEP.HEDGE.    A  vagrant.    Eait. 
CREEPINS.    A  beating.    Craven. 
CREEPLE.  (1)  A  cripple. 

(2)  To  squeeze ;  to  compress.    Bait. 
CREEZE.    Squeamish.     JFett. 
CREIL.   A  dwarfish  man.    North. 
CREILED.    Speckled ;  variegated.    Comb. 
CREKE.  (l)Acrane.    (A.-N.) 
(2)  A  basket.    Pr.  Parv. 
CRBKYNE.    To  duck,  as  hens.    Pr.  Parv. 
CREME.    Chrism ;  ointment. 
CREMESTN.    Crimson  velvet. . 
CRENELLE.    A  loophole  in  a  fortress.    Some^ 

times,  a  battlement. 
CRENSEYN.    Crimson.    {A.-N.) 
CREOPEN.    Tocreep;tocrawl. 
CREPEM0U8.    A  term  of  endearment    Pals- 

grave's  Acelastus,  1540.    Still  in  use. 
CREPIL.    A  cripple.   {A.-S.) 
CREPINE.    Fringe  worn  with  a  French  hood ; 

the  eretpme,  or  golden  net-caul,  Planch^ 

p.  117. 
CREPPID.    Crept.  (A.'S.) 
CRESCIVE.    Increasing  in  power. 
CRESCLOTIL   Fine  linen  cloth. 
CRESE.  To  increase.  (A.-N.) 
CRESMEDE.    Christened.    {A.'N) 
CRESOLITS.  Crystal 


CRESSAWNTB.  A  crescent ;  an  ornament  for 
a  woman's  nedc 

CRESSB.  A  rush.  ^  1  oownt  hym  noghte  at  a 
cre99e"  Lincoln  MS. 

CRESSET.  An  open  lamp,  suspended  on  pivots 
in  a  kind  of  fork,  and  carried  upon  a  pole, 
formerly  mudi  used  in  nocturnal  processions. 
The  Hght  vras  a  wreathed  rope  smeared  with 
pitch  or  rosin  stuck  on  a  pin  in  the  centre  of 
the  bowL  The  cresset  was  sometimes  a  hol- 
low pan  filled  with  combustibles,  and,  indeed, 
any  hollow  vessel  employed  for  holding  a  light 
was  so  called. 

CREST.  (1)  Increase.    (A.^N.) 

(2)  In  architecture,  a  term  for  Any  ornamental 
upper  finishing. 

I  M  cMttU,  I  w  tke  high  towm. 
Walks  of  itoiM  ermtyd  and  baUylled. 

jr&  Cantmb.  Ff.  1. 6.  f.  13. 

(3)  The  top  of  an^hing ;'  the  ridge  of  a  hill  o^ 
bank ;  a  balk. 

(4)  The  rising  part  of  a  horse's  neck. 
CREST-TILES.     Tiles  used  for  covering  the 

ridge  of  a  root 
CRETE.    A  kind  of  sweet  wine.     *<Creticke 

wine,"  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  276. 
Tbaoe  darett  and  enttu  clergyally  rennene. 

Mort§  Jrthmn,  MS.  Lineoln,  f .  55. 
CRETOYNE.   A  sweet  sauce.  (A.'N) 
CREUDEN.    Cried ;  roared,  pL 
CREUSB.  A  cup.   (A.-N.) 
CREVASSE.  A  chink  or  crevice.  {A.'N.)  Cre- 

veteez,  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17t  f.  15 ;  Creveyg^ 

MS.Cantab.Ff.iL38,f.7. 
CREVET.   Aaruet.  East. 
CREVIL.    The  head,  (A.-N.) 
CREVIN.    A  crack,  or  crevice.    North. 
CREVISE.    A  cray-fish.    (Fr.)    SomeUmes,  a 

lobster,  as  in  MS.  Arand.  249. 
CREW.    A  coop.    Salop, 
CRBWDLE.    To  crouch  together.    North. 
CREWDLIN6.    A  sk>w  mover.    Cheih. 
CREWDS.    The  measles.    North. 
CREWEL.  (1)  A  cowslip.    Sowterset. 
(3)  Fine  worsted,  formerly  much  in  use  for 

fringe,  garters,  ftc 
CREWNTING.    Grambling.    Sxmoor. 
CREW-TARD.    A  farm-yud.    Line. 
CREYSEDE.    Crossed.    lieame. 
CRBYSBRY.    Acriisade.    (A.^N,) 
CRIANDE.    Crying.    {A.-N) 
CRIB.  (1)  A  child's  bed.    Var.  duO, 


i2)  A  lock-up  house.  Salop, 


,  A  rack  or  manger.    Var.  didL    Also,  a  fold 

for  cattle. 
CRIB-BITER.     A  horse   that  draws  fai  his 

breath,  and  bites  his  manger. 
CRIBBLE.  (1)  A  finer  sort  of  bran.  Cribil-hrtde, 

Reliq.  Antiq.  L  9.  See Cotgrave,in v.  Bourgeois. 
(2)  A  corn-sieve.    HoUybtmd. 
CRICK.    The  gafile  of  a  cross-bow. 
CRICKER.    A  collier's  horse.     Also,  a  man 

that  carries  heavy  loads  on  a  horse,    West. 
CRICKET.  (I)  A  low  stoo). 
(2)  Said  of  a  ferret,  maris  i^tpatans* 
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CRICKST-A^WICKBT.     Merry ;  alio,  to  jog 

up  and  down. 
CRICKLE.    To  bend;  to  stoop.   Var.dial, 
CRICKS.    Dry  hedgewood.     Wett, 
CRIED.UP.    Much  praised.     Var.diaL 
CRIEL.    A  kind  of  heron. 
CRIETN6ES.    Prayers.     Weber. 
CRIO.    A  wooden  mallet  NpHJL   AkoaTcrb, 

tobeat. 
CRIINDE.    Crying.    Mod.  Okme. 
CRIKKET.    Aereek.    Leiamd. 
CRILJi.    Chilly;  goosefleshy.    Lane. 
CRIM.  (1)  To  shifer.    I.  Wight. 
(2)  A  smaJl  portion  of  anythh^p.   Wett. 
CRIMANT!    Intoj.  of  sodden  surprise.  Some. 

times,  eriminejemmmy  ! 
CRIMBLB.    To  creep  sUly.    Mnt.     To  crim^ 

ble-i'^b'.poke,  to  fly  £com  an  agreement,  to 

act  cowardly. 
CRIME.    Cry;  report   Weet 
CRIMME.    To  crumble  bread. 
CRIMMLS*    To  plait  up  a  dieas. 
CRIMP.  (1)  A  game  «t  cards. 
(2)  A  dealer  in  coals.  Norf. 
hS  To  be  yery  stingy.   JOevmt. 
h)  Inconsistent ;  inconoiuaiye. 
CRIMPS.  In  the  crimps,  well  set  out  tedothes. 
CRINCH.  (l)Asmallbit.    Ohue. 

(2)  Same  as  crendb*  q.  ▼. 

(3)  To  crouch  together.    North. 
CRINCHLIN6.    A  very  small  apple,  also  called 

a  cringling.  £••#• 
CRINCKLX.    SeeCWiMMr* 
CRINCOMES.    The  lues  irenerea. 
CRINDLE.    A  kemeL    Lane. 
CRINE.    To  shrink ;  to  pine.  North. 
CRINETTS.    The  long  small  black  feathers  on 

a  hawk's  head* 
CRINGLE.    A  withe  or  rope  for  £Mtemng  a 

gate  with.    North. 
CRINOLE-CRANGLE.    A  zig-zag.    North. 
CRINITE.    Haiiy.^    (Lot.) 
CRINK.  (1)  A  very  small  child.     Weet. 
(2)  A  crumpUng  apple.    Herrf. 
CRINKLE.  (1)  To  rumple.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  bend ;  to  waver.    North. 

(3)  To  form  into  loopa,  as  thread  sometimes 
does.    Line. 

(4)  To  shrink.    S^foOc. 
CRINKLE-CRANKLE.     A  wrinkle.     North. 

*'  Full  of  erinkleerafMee**  Cotgraye. 
CRINZE.    A  drinking  cup. 
CRIP.    To  cut  the  hair.     Weft. 
CRIPUN6.    Tottery.    North. 
CRIPLINGS.      Short  spars  at  the  sides  of 

houses. 
CRIPPIN.    SeeCV^ptntf. 
CRIPPLE-GAP.    A  hole  left  in  walls  for  sheep 

to  pass  through.    North,    Also  called  a  crip- 

ple-hole. 
CRIPPLIFIED.    Crippled.    Mmnday. 
CRIPS.    Crisp ;  curled.     Wett. 
CRISH.    CartiUgc.    Eatt. 
CRISIMORE.     A  little  child.    Devon.     No 

doubt  from  ehriaomet  q.  v. 


CRI8LED.    Goose-flesfay.    Ford. 

CRISOME.    SeeeAHsome. 

CRISP.  (1)  Pork  cradOfaig.    South. 

(2)  To  curL    Cri^ty,  wayy. 

IdS  Fine  Hnen ;  cobweb  lawn. 

(4)  A  kind  of  biscuit.    North. 

CnfllSPE.  Curled.  (Xa/.) 

CRISPING-IRON.    A  curling-iion. 

CRISPIN'S-LANCE.    An  awL 

CRISPLE.    Acuri    Alsoayerb. 

CmSSY.    A  crisis.    Bast. 

CRISTALDRE.    The  lesser  centoury.   Gerard. 

Spelt  Crittesladdre,  and  explained  centaure^ 

major,  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 
CRISTEN.    A  kind  of  pUun. 
CRISTENDOM.    Baptism.     Wiekliffe. 
And  that  bastard  that  to  the  yi  dere, 
Oyri^fMloiMSchaUe  hanoo  have  here. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  96.  f .  TB. 

CRISTENE.    Christian.    (A.^N.) 
CRISTENING.  Christian  faith. 
CRISTINE.  A  kid.  (A.'N.) 
GRISTING.  Baptism.  {A.-N.) 
CRISTTGREY.  Akindof  fur,  much  used  In  the 
fifteenth  century. 

or  DO  devTse  emhroudld  hath  hii«  wede,, 
Ne  Airrld  with  ermyii  ne  with  erigtggreif. 

L^dgatt,  MS.  Sot.  Jntiq.  I3l,  f.  29; 

CRTT.  Ahoyel  Salop. 

CRITCH.  Stony.   Line. 

CRITICS.  The  art  of  critidsm. 

CRITUARY.    A  kind  of  sauce. 

CROAK.  To  die.  Ojnm. 

CROAKER.  Arayen.  /onfon. 

CROAKUM-SHIRE.  Northumberland. 

CROAT.  A  bottle.  Si^oUt. 

CROB.  (1)  A  clown.  North. 

(2)  To  tynnnize  oyer.   Yorkeh. 

CROBBE.    The  knops  of  leafy  bnd%  iiae4  as 

pendants  from  the  ^rooL 
CROCARD.  Some  kind  of  bird,  mentioned  in 

Arch.  ML  157 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  223. 
CROCE.  (1)  A  cross.  (A.'S.) 
(2)  A  crook ;  a  crozier. 
CROCERE.  The  bearer  o^  a  pastoral  staff,  or 

crozier.  Pr.  Parv. 
CROCHE.  (1)  A  crutdL    {A.^N.)     "Wbid* 

wende  his  helpe  a  eroehe"  Gower,  MS. 
(2)  The  top  of  a  stag's  hnd,  the  knob  ai^ 

top  of  it. 
CROCKED.  Crooked.  (A^N.) 
CROCHEN.  The  crochet  in  music. 
CROCHET.  A  hook.  (A.^N.) 
CROCHETEUR.  A  porter.  (Fr.) 
CROCK.  (1)  An  old  ewe.    YorA$h. 
(2)  The  cramp  in  hawks. 
r3)  A  kind  of  musket. 

(4)  Soot.  Also,  to  black  with  soot 

(5)  A  pot ;  an  earthen  yesseL    To  crod^,  to  lay 
up  in  a  crock. 

(%)  To  decrease ;  to  decay.  North. 

(7)  Under  hair  in  the  neck. 

(8)  The  back  of  a  fire-place.  We»t. 

(9)  An  old  laid  egg.  North. 
CROCK-BUTTER.    Salt-butterw 
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CROCKET.    A  large  roll  of  bair,  much  worn  in 
the  time  of  Edwurd  L 

B«  tm.  Vioad  o#  thy  <rok9i 
Yn  the  cberch«  to  tylit  and  set. 

MS,  HarL  1701,  f.  i2. 
His  croXrtf  kembt»  and  theron  set 
A  nouche  with  a  chapelet. 

Oovw,  MS.  8oe.  Antlq.  134,  f.  I7L 

CROCKETS.  Projecting  flowers  or  foliage  used 

in  Gothic  architecture. 
CROCKS.  (1)  Locks  of  hair.    ReL  Ant.  ii.  175. 
(2)  Two  crooked  timbers,  of  natural  bend,  form. 

ing  an  arch,  seen  in  old  buildings.  North. 
CROCKY.  (1)  Sooty.  East, 
(2)  A  small  Scotch  cow.  North. 
CRODART.  A  coward.  North. 
CRODDY.   To  contest ;  to  strive ;  to  play  very 

roughly.  North. 
CRODE.  A  mole.  North. 
CROFT.  (1)  A  meadow  near  a  house ;  a  small 

common  field ;  any  inclosure. 

(2)  A  vault.  Kent. 
CROGGED.  Filled.   Osom. 
CROGGLB.  Sour,  or  curdy,   TorM. 
CROGHTOK-BELLY.    A  person  who  eats  a 

great  d«il  of  fruit.  Lane, 
CROGNET.   The  coronal  of  a  spear. 
CROICE.  Across.    (J.'N.) 
CROISE.  A  drinking-^mp. 
CROISBRIE.  The  Crusade.  (A.'N.) 
CROKE.  (1)  Refuse ;  the  bad  or  useless  part  of 

anything.   Line, 
r2)  A  kind  of  lance.  (A^^N.) 

(3)  A  trick ;  a  turn.  North. 

(4)  The  ordure  of  the  hare. 

(5)  To  bend. 

Into  the  water  he  entnde  4ownf« 
And  wai  In  perelle  for  to  drowne. 

MS,  Uncotn  A.  1. 17.  f.  125. 

(9)  A  hoolL 

Hyt  was  made  ftiU  t»«ywatde, 
Ftinof  eroliye  of  ttele  harde* 

jr&  OMfflk  rt  iL  ai,  f.». 
CROKED.    Lame ;  faiflrm. 
CROKEKELY.    Hookedly. 
CROKSR.  <1)  A  grower  of  saflhm.    See  Har- 
rison's England,  pp.  232,  2d3« 
(2)  A  cottage  without  stairs. 
CROLLE.    Cwkd.    Kyng  AHs.  1999.    ' 
CROLLINO.     The  rumbhngv  or  grumWng  of 

the  stomach.    Palagrave. 
CROM.  (1)  To  crowd.    North. 
(2)  To  arrange  anything.    Lane. 
CROME.  (1)  A  crooki  a  staff  with  a  hook  at  the 

end  of  it.    Norf.    This  term  oecurs  in  the 

Pr.  Psrv.  p.  104. 
(2)  Pulp;  kernel;  the  crumb.    See  Forme  of 

Cury,  p.  62 ;  MS.  Arund.  249»  t  89.  (^..£.) 
CROMP.    Witty.     Oaon. 
CROMPTLD.    Cruaspled. 
CROMPYNG.     Curving,  said  of  a  dog'a  tail 

MaittreofthtCfame. 
CROMSTER.    A  kind  of  vesael  having  a  crooked 

prow.   (2>irf.) 
CRONE.    An  old  ewe.    Also,  an  old  woman* 

generaHy  in  an  opprdbrioua  sense. 


metnlngaareiaidtobeooanactedwith  taA 
other. 
CRONB-BERRIBS.    Whortle-berriee. 
CRONELL.    A  coronal,  or  garUmd.    Also,  the 
coronal  of  a  lanoe,  called  eronet,  by  HalL 
Henry  IV.  f.  12. 
CRONESANKE.    The  periscaria. 
CRONGE.    A  hih,  or  handle. 
CRONIQUE.    A  chronicle.    (A,^N,) 
The  tale  y  thenkt  of  a  erwi<f«M 
To  telle,  yf  that  it  may  the  Ilka. 

Omvar,  MS.  SocJiOiq,  1J4,  f.  18, 
CR0NK.(1)  To  croak;  to  prate.    North. 


(2)  To  perch.     YorMk. 


To  exntt  ow  with  insidt.  Abii/er'#  ifottMMA; 

Gloti. 

CRONNY.    Merry  ;ob6ecftd.  Derb. 
CRONOGRAPHY.   A  history.  /ML 
CRONY.    An  Ultimate  friend. 
CROO.(l)Tocoo.   North. 
(2)  A  crib  for  cattle.  Lane. 
CROOCH.    To  crouch  down.    Oron. 
CROODLB.   To  cower ;  to  cnmdi ;  to  eQd<9e« 

Also,  to  fed  cold. 
CROOK.  (1)  The  devit  Somgnet. 
(2^  The  crick  in  the  neck. 
(S)  A  ^ain  in  a  chhnney  lor  hanging  boflers  0!n, 

North. 
(4)  Abend  or  curvature.    Alio •  verb,  to  make 

crooked. 
CROOKIL.   Toeoo.  N^k. 
CROOKEN.  To  bend.   Yorhfk. 
CROOK-LUG.   A  long  pole  witii  ahook  at  tho 

end  of  It,  used  for  pull^  down  dead  branches 

of  trees.  Okme. 
CROOKS.  (1)  The  ftimiture  of  pack-horses; 

long  pieoea  of  timber,  sharpened  above,  and 

bent  in  a  particular  manner,  to  support  bnrdens 

onborses.  Ihmm. 
(2)  Hinges.   North. 
CROOL.   To  mutter )  to  murmur. 
CROOM.    A  smaU  portion  of  anything.    So^ 

mertet 
CROON.  TobeUow;toroar.  NoHh.   Also,  to 

murmur  aoftly. 
CROONCH.  To  encroach.  Ma$t. 
OROOP.     To  rake  iogeUier;   to  be  miserly. 

Devon. 
CROOPBACK.    AhumpOMdc 
CROOPY.  (1)  Hoarse.  North. 
(2)  To  creep ;  to  bend.  Doreei. 
CROOSE.    An  assistant  to  the  banker  at  the 

game  of  basset. 
CROOT.  Sameascroo^q.v. 
CROP.  (1)  The  gorge  of  a  bird.    "Nedt  and 

crop,"  completely,  entirely. 

(2)  A  shoot  of  a  tree,  grown  in  one  season. 
North.  Properly,  the  hea^  or  top  of  a  tree, 
the  extreme  shoot ;  any  shoot ;  a  sprig  of  a 
plant. 

(3)  The  spare-rib.  Var.  mai. 

(4)  The  top.    (^.-A) 

And  of  the  hillee  he  telleth  there  aryjte 

How  ha  ichalle  bewe  hem  and  the  cr^pf»l«  hewe, 

W.«MVitoN9>l3l>f.l& 
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(5)  To  crop  the  omaqr,  to  vilk  nnyieUfiii^ 
down  the  centre. 

CBOPE.  (1)  Crept    {A..S.) 

Thk  lady  tho  was  cr*p«  Mid«, 

Am  sche  that  wolde  bimelTan  hide. 

Oower,  MIS,  Soe,  Jutlq,  134.  t  0B. 

(2)  To  creep  slowly.   Ea$L 
hS  The  crupper.   WeUr, 
(4)  The  finiid  of  a  canopy,  ftc. 
r5)Aband,  orfiUet  (^.-iV:) 

(6)  Crooked.    Pak^rave. 

CROPIERS.  The  housings  on  a  horse's  hack. 

CROPING.   Thesurfeceof  coaL 
CROPONB.  The  huttock  or  haunch.    {A^N.) 
CROPORB.   The  crupper.   (A.-N.) 
CROP-OUT.    To  appear  above  the  sor&oe,  as  a 

stratum  of  coal,  &c 
CROPPEN.  (1)  Crept.  North. 

(2)  To  eat,  as  a  bird.  (A.-S.) 

(3)  The  crop  of  a  hen.  Cumb, 
CROPPT.  A  Roundhead. 

CROP-BASH.    The  loose  soft  stone  above  the 

solid  vein.    Warw, 
CROP-WEED.    The  black  matfellon. 
CROSE.    A  crosier. 
CROSHABELL.    Acourteaan.    KetU. 
CROSS.  (1)  To  cashier. 

(2)  A  piece  of  money. 

(3)  The  horizontal  piece  near  thrtop  of  a  dagger. 

(4)  To  dislodge  a  roe-deer.  Also,  to  double  in 
a  chase. 

(5)  To  keep  the  crop,  to  monopolize  the  mirket 
place. 

(6)  To  cleave  the  back-bone,  a  term  in  catting 
up  deer. 

CROSS-AND-PILE.  The  game  now  called 
keadi-tmd^imli.    See  Nomendator,  p.  299. 

CROSS-BARS.  A  boy's  game. 

CROSS-BATED.    Chequered* 

CROSS-BITE.  To  swindle;  to  cheat;  to  de- 
ceive. CroBsMte,  eroM^Ver,  a  swindler. 
Florio  has,  •*  Furbdre,  to  play  the  cheater,  the 
connie-catdier  orero$§e'biter" 

CROSS-DATS.  The  three  d^  preceding  the 
feast  of  Ascension. 

CROSSE-BACCED.  Having  a  bac  thnragfa,  as 
shot    See Ord. and  Reg. p. 272.    Qn.eroMe- 

hOTTtdt 

CROSSED.    Taken  the  cross. 
CROSSE-ISLED.     A  church  with  traasepto  is 

socdled. 
CROSSELET.   A  crucible.    {A,.N,) 
CROS^ETE.    A  violent  squint    EatU 
CROSS-GARTERED.      Having    the    garten 

crossed  on  the  leg. 
CROSS-GRAINED.    Mot  straight  grained,  as 

wood.    Heno^  obstinate,  peevish. 
CROSS-LAY.   A  (Seating  wager. 
CROSSLBT.    A  frontlet. 
CROSS-MORGANBD.    Peevish.  NoHh. 
CROSS-PATCH.  A  peevish  chad.    Also  called 

Kcroii'pot, 
CROSS-PATE.    The  cross  at  the  top  of  a  ball 

held  by  a  sovereign. 


CROSS-PURPOSES.    A  child's  game, 
confusion  and  difficulties. 

CROSS-QUARTERS.    Diagonal  openings  in  the 
turret  of  a  building. 

CROSS-ROW.    The  alphabet. 

CROSS-SOMER.    A  beam  of  timber. 

CROSS-SWORD.    One  with  a  cross-bar  for  ita 
guard. 

CROSS-THE-BUCKLE.    A  peculiar  and  difli- 
cult  step  in  rustic  dancing. 

CROSS-TOLL.    A  passage  toll. 

CROSS-TRIP.    In  wrestling,  when  the  legs  are 
crossed  one  within  the  other. 

CROSS-VEIN.    One  vein  of  ore  crossing  an- 
other at  right  angles. 

CROSS- WE^K.    Rogation  week. 

CROSS-WIND.  To  warp;  to  twist  NortK 
Thou  maitt  hchold  how  it  is  icorcht  with  Iotc^ 
And  every  way  avkwcwtded  with  desire. 

Woman  in  the  JToofM,  1S9T. 

CROSTELL.    A  wine-pot 

CROSWORT.    Herba  Crimaticothoi. 

CROTCH.  (1)  A  crutch.  JSatt. 

(2"^  Same  as  clift,  q.  v. 

(3;  A  post  with  a  forked  top, used  in  building,  &c 

(4)  The  place  where  the  tail  of  an  animal 

commences. 
CROTCH-BOOTS.    Water  boots.   East. 
CROTCH-BOUND.    Lazy.    EomL 
CROTCHED.  (I)  Cross;  peevish.  Eui. 
(2)  Crooked ;  hooked.  North, 
CROTCHET.  A  metal  hook. 
CROTCH-ROOM.  Ungth  of  the  legs. 
CROTCH-STICK.    A  crutch.   East. 
CROTCH-TAIL.    A  kite.   Entx. 
CROTCH-TROLLING.    A  method  of  trolling 

or  angling  for  pike.  Norf, 
CROTE.    A  dod  of  earth. 
,CROTELS.    The  ordure  of  tiie  hare,  rabbit  or 

goat   Also  ctiled  eroifff  and  crotump.    The 

Maistre  of  the  Game,  MS.  BodL  546,  has 

eroteynge  of  the  hart. 
CROTEY.  Soup ;  pottage.  (A.-N) 
CROTONE.    A  dish  in  cookery,  described  in 

the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  54. 
CROTTE.    A  hole ;  a  comer.    (4.-Ar.) 
CROTTLES.    Crumbs.    North. 
CROTTLING.    PWaWe.    North. 
CROU.    A  hut ;  a  sty.    Devon. 
CROUCH.    A  tumble ;  wrinkle.    Oroii. 
CROUCHE.  ( 1)  A  piece  of  money. 

Come  hlderto  me.  soae»  andloke  wheder 

lo  this pune  whether  ther  beany  cros  or  trsupiej 

Save  nedel  and  threde  and  themel  of  lether. 

Oeelne,  J£S.  Soc.  AnHq.  ISt  f.  854. 

(2)  To  sign  with  the  cross.  {A.-^.)    Also,  a 

cross.    Hence  Cruiched  Frim. 
CROUCHMAS.    Christmas.    Tumr. 
CROUD.  (1)  To  coo.    North. 

(2)  The  crypt  of  a  diurch. 

(3)  A  coarse  apple  pasty.     WUU. 

(4)  A  fiddle.    Also  a  verb. 
CROUDE.    To  shove  together.  {A.S.) 
CROUDBWAIN.  A  cart;  a  waggon.  Perhaps  a 

kind  of  barrow. 
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dtOUHUE.    A  pan ;  a  pitcher. 
CROUKE.  (I)  A  crow.    North. 

(2)  An  earthen  pitcher.    (A.-S,) 

(3)  To  bend.    {A.^S.) 
CROULK.    Corled.     Chaucer, 
CROUME.    Sharp ;  cntting.    (J,-N.) 
CROUN.    The  drde  of  liair  produced  by  the 

priestly  tonsure.    (A.'N,) 
CROUNCORN.    A  rustic  pipe. 
CROUNMBNT.    A  coronation.    {J.-N,) 
CROUP.  (I)  To  croak.    N6rth. 
(2)  A  ^sease  in  poultry. 
(3}  The  ridge  of  the  bade    (A,'N.) 
U\  To  stoop ;  to  croudi.    Citmb. 

(5)  The  craw ;  the  belly.     Also*  the  buttock 
or  haunch. 

CROUPY-CRAW.    The  raven.    North. 

CROUS.  (1)  Merry;  brisk;  lively;  bumptious. 
"  Cruse  or  croui,  saucy,  malapert,  Bor."  Kcn- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Evidently  connected 
with  crut,  wrathfal,  Havelok,  1966 ;  and  hence 
perhaps  eru$tf.  The  following  is  an  instance 
of  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Havelok. 
Aftya  hem  wm  be  kene  and  eroM, 
AbA  Seld«,  gott  out  ef  my  Fadfer  hoot. 

CmwrJtmftM,  MB.  CM.  Trfn.  Cmtvb,  f .  M. 

(2)  To  catterwaul ;  to  provoke.    iSM. 

CROUSLBY.   Toilatieritoeottrt.    Jkpon, 

CROUTH.    A  fiddle;  iicroud,  q*^- 

CROUWJBPIL.    The  herb  enne-bilL 

CROW.  (1)  A  cattlfr<yih.    Ime, 

(2)  An  iron  gavelock*    NMh, 

(3)  To  daim.    Somerset 

(4)  To  pull  or  pluck  a  crofw,  to  complain  or 
quarrel  with  any  one. 

(6)  To  give  the  crow  «  pudding,  to  die.    Shah. 
(6)  A  pigsty.    Devom, 

CROW-BELL. 

In  a  cround  of  mine  called  Swices  gfowei  abun- 
dantly a  plans  called  by  the  people  hereabout  aemo- 
ktUa,  which  I  never  saw  anywhere  bot  there.  Mr. 
Rob.  Good,  M.A.  tells  roe  that  these  erouf-btU*  have 
blew  flowers*  and  are  common  to  many  shady  placet 
In  this  comitrey. 

Juhrv/t  mitt,  Ro^ttt  Boe,  MB.  p.  1S6. 

CROW.BERRY.    Empetrum  nigrum,  lin. 

CROWCH.  (1)  A  crutch.    Percy. 

(2)  Crooked.    Huloet, 

CROW-COAL.    Inferior  coaL    Cumb. 

CROWD.  (1)  To  wheel  about.    Nmf. 

(2)  To  move  one  thing  across  another ;  to  make 
a  grating  noise. 

(3)  Congealed  milk.    North. 
CROWD-BARROW.   A  wheel-barrow.  Noif. 
CROWDING.    A  barrow.    Paeton. 
CROWDLING.    Thnid ;  dull ;  sickly.     Weti. 
CROWD  Y.    A  mess  of  oatmeal,  generally  mixed 

vrithmilk.    North. 
CROWDY-KIT.    A  small  fiddle.     Weet. 
CROWDY-BIAIN.  A  riotous  assembly ;  a  cock- 

fight ;  a  crowded  mixture.    North, 
CROWDY-MUTTON.    A  fiddler. 
CROWDY-PI?.    An  apple-turnover.     West. 
CROW-FEET.  The  wrinkles  which  spread  from 

the  outer  corners  of  the  eye. 
CROWFLOWER.   The  crow-foot.     North. 


CROWISH.    Spirited;  pert.    North. 
CROWKEEPER.     A  boy  employed  to  scare 

crows  from  land,  in  former  ^es  armed  with 

a  bow.    East. 
CROWLANDE.    Exulting;  boasting. 
CROWLE.    To  grumble,  or  make  a  noise  in  the 

stomach. 
CROW-LEBK.    The  hyacinth. 
CROWN.    To  hold  an  inquest    North.    See 

Sharp's  Chron.  Mirab.  pp.  4, 88. 
CROWNACLE.    A  chronicle. 
CROWNATION.    A  coronation.    Miege. 
CROWNED-CUP.    A  bumper. 
CROWNER.    A  coroner.    Vat,  dial 
C*ROWNET.    A  coronet 
CROWNING.    SUghtly  arched.    East. 
CROWN-POST.    In  building,  the  post  which 

stands  upright  between  the  principal  rafters. 
CROWNS.  Crowns-of-the-sun,  a  gold  crown  so 

called  from  the  mint  mark,  worth  about  is.  6d. 

Crowns-of'^he-rose  were   coined  by  Henry 

VIII.  in  1526,  and  worth  the  same  sum. 
CROW-PARSNIP.    The  dandelion. 
CROWPYNE.    A  crupper.    Pr.  Part, 
CROWSHELL.    The  fresh-water  musde. 
CROWS-NEST.    Wild  parsley. 
CROWSOPE.    Theherh  San^Hmaria. 
CROWSTONE.  The  top  stone  of  the  gable  end 

of  a  house. 
CROWT.    To  pucker  up. 
CROW-TIBIE.    Evening.    East. 
CROW-TOE.    The  ranunculus. 
CROW-TRODDEN.    Having  crow-feet,  q.  v. 
CROYDON-SANGUINE.   A  sallow  colour. 
CROYN.    To  cry,  as  deer  do  in  ratting  time; 

to  murmur  low. 
CROYZ.    The  cross. 
CROZZILS.    Half-burnt  coals.    Yorish. 
CRUB.   A  crust,  or  rind.    Devon. 
CRUBBIN.    Food.    West. 
CRUBBY.    Dry  crusty  bread.   Devon. 
CRUBS.    The  wooden  supporters  of  pannien, 

or  bags,  on  a  horse.    West. 
CRUCCHEN,    To  crouch.    (J^S.) 
CRUCE.    Same  as  croise,  q.  v. 

They  had  sucked  such  a  Jace 
Ont  of  the  good  ale  erwee, 

Wherin  they  fiMHide  no  dregges, 
That  neyther  of  them  hiahed 
Coulde  cary  home  to  hk  bed. 
For  lacke  of  better  legges. 

The  Unlu€ki§  FUrmenHe. 
CRUCHE.    A  Inshop's  crosier. 
CRUCHET.    A  wood-pigeon.    North. 
CRUCIAR.    A  crucifier.     WicHife. 
CRUCK.    A  crock,  or  pot.    Junius. 
CRUCKLE.    To  bend;  to  stoop.    East. 
CRUD.  (1)  Crowded.    East. 

(2)  Carted ;  put  in  a  cart,  or  barrow.    Hence, 
conveyed. 

(3)  To  coagulate.    Baret. 

CRUDDLE.   To  coagulate;  to  curdle.    Also,  to 

crowd  or  huddle. 
CRUDELEE.    To  cry  like  a  pheasant 
CRUDLE.    To  shudder,  or  shake.    North. 
CRUDLY.    Crumbling,    Safop. 
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CRUDS.    Cordi.   (4-S.) 
CRUEL.  (1)  Very.    Far.  dial 

(2)  Keen ;  valiant. 
?3)  Sad.  Exmoor. 
US  Fine  wonted. 

(5)  A  cowslip.    Devon, 

CRUELS.    The  shingles.     Yorkih. 

CRUETS.    The  yess^  which  contained  wine 
and  water  for  the  service  of  the  altar. 

CRUrVES.    Enclosed  spaces  in  a  dam  or  weir 
for  taking  salmon-    North. 

CRUK.    A  bend,  or  shoot.    Salop. 

CRUKE.    A  crooked  staff.    (J.'S.) 

Bi  the  tane  of  the  layjEanei  that  thou  sent  ttt,  the 
whilko  at  made  of  waiidea  and  entkez  donwardei  at 
the  over-end,  we  understand  that  alle  thekyngei  of 
the  werlde,  wd  alle  the  grete  lordes  talle  lowte  title 
ua.  Ua.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17«  f'  8. 

CRULE.  (l)SeeCn«e/(4). 
(2)TociffL    (A.-S.) 

His  hondei  otherwhUe  to  quake. 

Hit  cropeth  eml^ng  in  his  bake. 

Cunor  Uwtdi,  MB.  CoU.  IHn.  Omfeft.  f.  S3. 

(3)  To  shiver  with  cold.    Also,  to  croadi  near 
the  fire  when  cold. 

CRUM.    To  stuff.    North. 
CRUMBLES.    Crumbs.    Sa»t. 
CRUMCAKES.   Pancakes.    North. 
CRUME.    A  small  portion.    {J.-S.) 
CRUMENAL.    A  purse.    Spenter. 
CRUMMY.  (1)  Plump;  fleshy.    North. 
(2)  A  cow  with  crooked  horns. 
CRUMP.  (1)  Hard;  cmsty.    North.    Also,  to 
Cat  a  crusty  loaf. 

(2)  Out  of  temper.    North. 

(3)  The  cramp.     Var.  dial 

(4)  Crooked.    Crutigf-b&ek,  &c.    <*  Crumpt  or 
crookt,"  Nomendator,  p.  44. 

(5)Th«rump.   North. 

CRUMPLE.  (1)  To  rumple.     Var.  dUO. 

(2)  To  wrinkle ;  to  contract.    Weit,    Cmmple- 

footed,  having  no  movement  with  the  toesr 
CRUMPLED.   Twisted ;  crooked.   Crun^pondef 

Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  329. 
CRUMPLING.  SameasCrmcMrfViqh^'  Hence, 

a  diminutive  or  deformed  person. 
CRUMPLY.    Wrinkled.   Dewm. 
CRUMPY.    Short ;  brittle.    North. 
CRUNCH.    To  crush.    Var.  dial 
CRUNCKLE.    To  creak.    HoweU.     Cotgrave, 

"  to  creake  like  a  crane." 
CRUNDLES.    Scorbutic  swellings.    DepoiL 
CRUNE.    To  bellow ;  to  roar.    North, 
CRUNEY.    To  whine.    Devon. 
CRUNKLE.    To  rumple.     Var.  dial 
CRUP.    Crisp ;  short ;  surly.    South. 
CRUPEL.    A  cripple.    ReL  Ant.  L  243. 
Meseles  are  hole  and  crupel*  go  rljt, 
Deefe  han  herynge,  and  blynde  ban  sljt. 

CttrwMundi,  MS.  Coll.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  81. 

CRUPYARD.    The  crupper.    ToptetL 

CRUS.    See  Cfrout. 

CRUSADO.    A  Portuguese  coin,  mentioned  by 

Webster,  L  69 ;  Harrison,  p.  219. 
CRUSE.    Same  as  eruee  q.  v.    See  Florio,  p. 


226 ;  Nomendator,  p.  233 ;  ColUer't  Old  Bal* 
lads,  p.  34 ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  EngL  L  63. 

CRUSH.  Gristle.  East.  To  crush  a  cup,  to 
finish  a  cup  of  liquor. 

CRUSKE.    An  earthen  vessel 

CRUSSEL.  Gristle.  East.  Also  erustk.  Min. 
sheu  has  the  fijrst  form. 

CRUSTADE.  A  dish  in  cookeiy,  dracribed  in 
MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  32 ;  Warner's  Antiq.  Cu- 
lln.  p.  65 ;  Ord.  and  R<^.  pp.  442,  452 ;  cms- 
tard,  Pegge's  Forme  of  Uury,  p.  70. 

CRUSTATION.   The  ^6sps  of  windows, 

CRUSTIVE.    Covered  with  cnit. 

CRUSTY.    Surly;  cross.   rar.diaL 

CRUT.    A  dwarf.   North. 

CRUTCHET.    A  perch.    JVarw. 

CRUTC|I-NIB.  The  lower,  or  right  hand  handle 
of  a  plough. 

CRUTTLE.  (1)  A  crumb.   North. 

(2)  To  curdle,    Northumb. 

(Z)  To  stoop  down ;  to  falL    North. 

CRY.  (1)  Out  of  aU  cry,  out  of  all  estimation. 
Nares.   "  Cry  you  mercy,"  1  heg  your  pardon. 

^2)  The  giving  mouth,  or  the  music  of  hounds. 

(3^  To  challenge,  bar,  or  olject  to.    Somerset. 

(4)  A  proclamation.    (A.'S.) 

(5)  The  head.    (J.-N.) 
CRYANCE.    Fear.   (^.-AT.) 
CRY'D-NO-CHILD.  A  woman  cried  down  by 

her  husband.    Lane. 
CRYING-OUT.  An  aocoiidi6Dientr 
CRYING- THB-MARE.    An  ancient  sport  in 
Herefordshire  at  the  harvest  home,  wiiea  the 
reapers  tied  together  the  topa  of  tiie  last  Uaiiet 
of  com,  and  standing  at  Mme  distance,  threw 
their  siddes  <t  it,  and  he  who  cut  the  knot 
had  the  prize.    Also  eaUed  oying-the-neck. 
CRYKS.   A  credc    Proust.  Parv. 
CRYMOSIN.    Crimson. 
CRYSBN.    Cries.    Audday,p.2. 
CRYSINBDS.    Christened.   (A.-Ji.) 

Cowie  ftiUe  cramede  of  aytitede  cfaUdyre. 

Jfarff  JHAwre,  MS.  Lineobt^i.  84. 
CRYSOME.    See  CftrifeiMe. 

And  fouode  In  a  cfy«ofN«  oure  Savyour  twot^ 
A  blesfyd  chylde  fionnyd  in  blode  and  bone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  II.  38,t.4g.  ' 

CRYSTALL.    The  crest  ? 

Btffwt  ttnot«  Qutore  with  Mordelay  ' ' 

Upon  the  helme  on  hye. 
That  the  cr^ttaU  downe  fleye, 

M8.  Oantaib.Vt  lUM^  i,  Ua 

CRYSTALS.   The  eyes.    Shah. 

CRYSTENDE.    Christened.    (J.^.) 

CRYSTYANTE.    Christendom.    (J.^N.) 

CRYZOM.    Wealdy.    Craven. 

CU.   A  cow.    (A..S.) 

CUB.  (1)  A  chest,  or  bin.   North. 

(2)  A  crib  for  cattle.    Gloue.  Also,  to  ooopi^ 

or  confine  in  a  coop. 
(S)  A  lump  or  heap  of  anything ;  a  confused  mass. 
(4)  A  martem  in  the  first  year.    $ee  Blome's 

Gent  Rec  ii.  75.   Also,  a  young  fox. 
CUBA.    A  ^me  at  cards. 
CUBBORD.    A  sideboard.     Literally,  «  table 

for  holding  the  cups,  ItspmfitimeilMMLdoonk 
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CUBBT-HOLB.    Anragplace.    Far,  dUiL 

CUBUR.    AcoTcr.    (^.-M) 

CUCCU.    Acockoo.   (^.-5.) 

CUCK.  (1)  To  place  a  woman  in  the  cncking- 
ftool,  q.  V. 

(2)  To  cast ;  to  throw.    North, 

CUCK-BALL.    Same  as  euekoo-baU,  q.  v. 

CUCKING-STOOL.  An  engine  formerly  nsed 
for  the  punishment  of  women,  by  ducking 
them  in  the  water,  after  they  were  placed  in  a 
stool  or  chair  fixed  for  the  purpose.  The 
chair  was  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  close 
stool,  and  the  back  of  it  generally  ornamented 
with  pictures  of  devils  flying  away  with  scolds, 
ftc  It  was  originally  used  for  the  punishment 
of  offences  against  the  assize,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii. 
176,  but  was  afterwards  employed  for  scolds 
and  prostitutes,  and  continued  in  Togue  in 
some  places  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  sitting  in  the  chair  with  the  feet  and  head 
bare  was  also  used  as  penance  unaccompanied 
with  the  ducking,  and  the  form  of  the  stool  of 
course  contributed  to  increase  the  degrada- 
tion. See  further  in  Wright's  Archaeological 
Album,  No.  2. 

Item  if  an  wommui  comroe  onto  this  lordshep 
an  wold  be  kept  privet  withynne.  and  it  be  not  the 
■tewebolden  wil,  ihel  thai  doo  the  offlcen  for  to 
Wit*  upon  the  pt/hm  ofxl, »,  and  the  same  womman 
•hal  be  take  and  made  a  fyne  of  xx«  «.  and  be  tette 
thriee  upon  da  rnkt^ngmtB^lt,  and  than  fonwere  the 
totdAip.  MS.  Bodt,  9  jrw.  SSf. 

'CUCKOLD.  The  plant  burdock.  Cuckold's- 
buttons,  the  burrs  on  it. 

CUGKOLD'S-HAVEN.  A  spot  on  the  Thames, 
a  little  below  Rotherhithe,  frequently  alluded 
to  by  our  early  writers. 

CUCKOLD'S-KNOT.  A  noose  tied  so  that  the 
ends  point  lengthways. 

CUCKOO.    TheharebelL    Devon. 

CUCKOO-ALB.  Ale  drunk  out  of  doors  to  wel- 
come the  cuckoo's  return. 

CUCKOO-BALL.  A  light  ball  for  children, 
made  of  parti-coloured  rags. 

CUCKOO-BRBAD.    The  wood-sorreL 

CUCKOO-FLOWER.  OrchU  maseula,  Lin. 
The  beautiful  wild  fyehnis  Jlotculi,  Gerard, 
p.  201,  **  wilde  water-cresses  or  cuckow  flow- 
ert,  eardamine,**  Nares  has  given  a  wrong 
explanation. 

CUCKOO-LAMB.  Eariylamb.  Oxon.  A  late 
yeaned  lamb.    JFarw, 

CUCKOO-BIALT.  Malt  made  in  the  summer 
months,    fyttrw. 

CUCKOO'S-MAIDEN.    The  wryneck.  North, 

CUCKOO'S-MATE.    The  barley-bird.    East, 

CUCKOO-SPICE.    The  wood-sorrel. 

CUCKOO-SPIT.  The  white  froth  which  en- 
closes  the  larva  of  the  eie^da  tpttmdria, 

CUCKOO-TIME.   Spring.    North. 

CUCKOW.    A  cuckold.    Shai, 

CUCK.QUBAN.    A  fiemak  cuckold. 

CUCRY.    Cookery. 

CUCUBE8.    Cubebt. 

CUCULLBD.    Hooded    ('«/.) 


CUCURBITS.    A  gourd;  a  Teasel  shaped  like  a' 

gourd.    (Lat,) 
CUCURD.    A  kind  of  plant. 

Tak  the  nite  of  the  wflde  ewemrd,  and  dry  It,  and 

•chere  it  InschjTet,  and  roak  tenth  tharof  to  futde 

hou  depe  the  hole  it.  MS.  Mtd,  LAmc.  f.  SIS. 

CUD.    Could.    North. 
CUDBERDUCE.    TheCuthbert-dnck,abirdof 

the  Fam  island  off  Northnmberiand.    See 

Arch.  xiiL  341. 
CUDDEN.    A  fool;  a  down. 
CUDDIAN.    A  wren.    Devon, 
CUDDLE.    To  embrace ;  to  hug ;  to  squeeze ;  to 

lie  dose  together. 
CUDDY.    Cuthbert.    North,    Cuddy-aas  it  a 

common  name  for  a  donkey.    Cuddy f  a  sOly 

fellow. 
CUDDY'S-LEGS.   Large  herrings. 
CUDE-CLOTH.    A  chrisome  doth.    North. 
CUDGEL.    To  embroider  thickly. 
CUDS-LIGGINS.   An  exclamation. 

He  imelt  eoe  ttranfielj,  I  told  hiro  yon  were  not 

withJn ;  fuh,  rwdf  llggiM,  1  cannot  get  the  tent  of 

him  out  of  my  note.  MB,  Bodl,  SO. 

CUD-WEED.    The  cotton  weed. 
CUE.  (1)  Half  a  farthing.   Mimahtu.    A  cue  of 

bread  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  halfpenny  crust. 

«*  J.  Woods,  nnder-butler  of  Christ  Church, 

Oxon,  said  he  would  never  sitt  capping  of 

ciMt,"  Urry's  MS.  add.  to  Ray.  A  cue  of  beer, 

one  draught. 

(2)  A  horse-shoe ;  the  tip  of  a  shoe  made  in  that 
form.    Wnt.    Also,  an  ox's  shDc. 

(3)  In  acting,  the  final  or  catch-word  of  a  speedu 
Cue-fdlows,  actors  who  play  together. 

(4)  Humour ;  temper.    Var.  dioL 
CUSRPO.    To  be  in  eoerpo,  to  be  stripped  of 

the  upper  garment. 
CUFERE.   Tocover;tocoBceaL 

Salle  no  IkUaoe  ciuire  our  case, 
Ne  conaaile  fetta  we  noghta. 

Po0m  o«  Dtath,  Lineein  US. 

CUFF.  (1)  To  beat  To  cuff  over,  to  dilate.   To 

cuff  out,  to  pour  out 
(2)  To  insinuate.    East. 
mAnoldfeUow.    Middx, 
(4)  Glove,  or  meteyne.    Pr,  Parv. 
CUFFEN.    A  churl.    SeeCn^(3). 
CUFnNQUIRE.    A  justice  of  the  peace. 
CUGLION.    A  stiq>id  fdlow.    {ItaL)    Some- 

times  in  the  worst  sense,  a  scoundrel. 
CUIFF.    To  walk  awkvrardly.    tiorth. 
CUINSE.    To  carve  a  plover. 
CUIRASS.    Armour  for  the  breast  and  back. 
CUIRBOULY.    Tanned  leather.    (^.-iV.) 
CUISSES.    Armour  for  the  thighs. 
CUIT.    A  kind  of  sweet  wine.    See  Florio,  pp. 

104,  128,  143,  505. 
CUKER.    Part  of  a  woman's  homed  head-dress 

generally  fringed  with  fur. 
CUKKYNE.    Alvum  exonerare.    Pr,  Parv. 
CUKSTOLE.    The  toadstool 
CULCH.    Lumber ;  stuff;  refuse  of  any  kind* 

Ea$t. 
CULDE.    KiUed.   mt$on, 
CULBORB.  A  colander. 
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CULB.    The  fondameiit.   (J.-N.) 

CULERAGE.   The  herb  anmart. 

CULL.  (1)  The  buU.hetd.    Gbme, 

(2^)  To  (ttck ;  to  choose.    Var.  dioL 

hS  To  embrace.    Somertei, 

US  A  cheat;  a  deriL  Norihumb. 

?5)  SaHy ;  simple.    North, 

(6)  To  pull ;  to  enforce.    Skiimer, 

CULLAVINE.   Colunbine.    North. 

CULLEN.    Cologne. 

CULLER.   A  chooser.    Fhrh. 

CULLERS.  (1)  Colom^.    Alleyn  Papers,  p.  29. 

(2)  Refuse  sheep,  etMed  from  a  flock  as  unfit  for 
the  market.  Spelt  cuUian  by  Elyot,  1559. 
See  the  Nomendator,  p.  50. 

CULLICB.  To  beat  to  a  jeUy.  ^rley.  No 
doubt  from  euUiit  q.  v. 

CULLING.  The  light  com  separated  from  the 
rest  in  winnowing. 

CULLINGS.    SeeCWfert(2). 

CULLION.    See  Cuglion. 

CULLION-HEAD.    A  bastion. 

CULLIS.  A  yeiy  fine  and  strong  broth,  well 
strained,  much  used  for  invalids,  esp^aally 
for  consumptive  persons. 

CULLISANCE.  A  badge  of  arms.  SeeTarl- 
ton's  Jests,  p.  12.  Alio  spelt  cuUiteH,  It  is 
corrupted  from  eognitimce, 

CULLOT.  A  cushion  to  ride  on,  formerly  used 
by  couriers. 

CULLS.    See  CuUen  (2). 

CULLY.  (1)  To  cuddle.     Wore. 

(2)  Fooli^ ;  silly. 

CULLY.FABLS;    To  wheedk.     YorML 

CULME.  The  summit.  According  to  Minsheu, 
smoke  or  soot  The  latter  meaning  is  per- 
haps from  the  Prompt  Panr. 

CULORUM.  The  ocmdnsion,  moral,  or  corol- 
lary of  a  tale  or  narrative.  See  Depos.  Ric.  II. 
pp.  3,  29 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  60, 198. 

CULP.    A  heavy  blow.    Eatt. 

CULPATE.    To  blame.    HaU. 

CULPE.    Blame;  fault    {Lat.) 

CULPIN.  Atakmg  away  from  the  flour.  Wett. 

CULPIT.  A  large  lump  of  anything.  E(ut. 
See  Cu^ofif. 

CULPONS.  Shreds;  logs.  {A.-N.)  Also, 
handfrds  or  small  parcels  of  anything,  as  of 
herbs,  sticks,  &c.  "  Culpons  or  peces,"  Arch. 
zxL  35.     C^f^ion^,  to  cut  into  gobbets. 

CULPYNES.  Part  of  a  horse's  trappfaigs.  See 
Hall,  Henry  VIIL  f.  79. 

CULRACHE.    The  herb  arsmftrt. 

CULT.    To  jag  a  dress. 

CULTOR.    A  coulter:  a  blade.    {A.-S.) 

CULVARD.    Treacherous;  cowardly.    (A.-N.) 

CULVER,  m  A  dove.  {A.-S.)  The  wood- 
pigeon  is  stul  so  called  in  Devon. 

(2)  To  beat;  to  throb.    East. 

CULVER-HEADED.  Thick-headed;  stupid. 
A  stack  thatched  with  straw  or  stubble  is 
said  to  be  culver-headed. 

CULVER-HOUSE.    A  pigeon-housew 

CULVER-KEYS.    The  bunches  of  pods  which 


contain  the  seeds  of  tlie  ash.  Also  expTsdned, 

the  columbine. 
CULVERT.    A  drain ;  a  small  arch. 
CULVERTAGE.    Cowardice.    Skimer. 
CULVERWORT.    Cohmibine. 
CUM.    Came.     Lpmfftqft. 
CUMAND.  (1)  Commanded.    Miwtt. 
(2)  Coming.    Rittv^ 
CUMBER.    A  care,  danger,  or  inconvenience ; 

trouble;  a  tumult.    Also,  to  be  benumbed, 

confounded  with  grief. 
CUMBER-GROUND.   Anything  useless.    Cor- 

responding  to  combrt-world,  q.  v.  Cmmberlmf 

Chesh.  Gloss. 
CUMBERMENT.    Trouble ;  vexation. 
CUMBLE.    Pull  measure. 
CUMBLED.     Oppressed;  cramped;  atififened 

with  cold.     Comelydf  Pr.  Parv. 
CUMBLY-COLD.     Stiff  and  beonmbed  vrith 

cold ;  intensely  cold.    Eaat. 
CUMEN.    They  come,  pL 
CUMFIRIE.    The  daisy.    MS.  Had.  978. 
CUMFORDUN.    Encouraged. 
CUMIJNG.    SetComeHnff. 

For  they  haT«  eumiyngv  yn  a»d  oifte. 
Of  twyche  ihulde  men  have  grcte  doute. 

MS,  Hart,  1701,  f.  15. 

CUMMED.    Came.    Korth. 
CUMMED-MILK.    Curds  and  whey.    Ltmc 
CUMMY.    Stfde;  bad-smelling.    SmUK 
CUMMYS.    Comes. 

CUMNAWNTE.    An  agreement    Pr.  Parv, 
CUMPANTABLE.    Sociable ;  friendly. 
CUMPASTE.    Contrived. 

with  a  trtwelnfe  on  the  moldc^ 

Cumpaste  Tul  dene. 

MS.  UncQln  A.  1. 17.  f- 134. 

CUMVAY.    To  convey.    See  Ywaine  aad  Ga- 

win,  1494,  ap.  Ritson,  i.  63. 
CUN.    Kine;cows.    (A.-S.) 
CUND.    To  give  notice,  to  show  which  #ray  a 

shoal  of  fish  is  gone. 
CUNDE.    Kind;  nature. 
CUNDETH.    A  conduit    North. 
CUNDY.    A  sewer;  a  conduit    North. 
CUNDYDB.    Enamelled. 
CUNE.  (1)  Same  as  coigne,  q.v. 
(2)  Coin.    Pr.  Pom 
CUNEAL.    The  prindpal  bone  of  the  head. 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  0$, 
CUNOE.    To  give  leave  or  license.    Pr.  Par9, 
CUNOER.    A  cucumber.     Wane. 
CUNGIT.    The  level  of  a  mine. 
CUNGYR.    The  conger  eel. 
CUNIE.    Moss.     Comw. 
CUNLIFP.    A  conduit    North. 
CUNNE.    (1)  To  know. 

The  whllke  alle  crestoon  that  lufn  Go4  AU 

myghtene  awe  to  knawe  and  to  ewnne,  and  lede 

thaire  lyfe  afUre.— JTS.  LHteoln  A.  1. 17,  t.SU. 

(2)  Thankfulnesa.     Vertteffom. 

(3)  Kin.    Jiition. 

CUNNIFFLB,  To  dissemble?  to  flatter.  Devon. 
CUNNING.     (1)  Knowledge;  tidlL    Abo  an 

a4iective,  skUfiil,  knowing. 
(2)  The  lamprey.    North. 
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CUNNING-MAN.    A  eoiynrer ;  an  astrologer. 
Cunning-womtn,  LUly,  ed.  1632,  ug.  Aa.  xU. 
From  cutminff,  q.  v. 
CUNRICHE.    A  kingdom.    (J..S.) 
CUNTBLOWS.    ChamomUe  flowers.    Eiui. 
CUNTEK.    A  contest ;  a  debate. 

Yn  Londun  touoe  fyl  twyohe  a  chek, 
A  ryche  man  and  pore  were  at  cuntek. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  18. 

CUNTER.    An  encounter.    (A.-N.) 

CUN TRERB.    A  country.     Weber. 

CUNTY.    A  countess,    ffeame. 

CUNYNG.    A  rabbit. 

Patt  eunpngt  j-newe. 

The  feaant  and  tha  curlewe. 

Ml&Uneotn  A.1 17,  ttX. 

CUP.    Come  up !     Far.  dial 

CUPALO.  A  smelting-honse.  Cupei,  a  melt- 
ing.pot  for  gold. 

CUPBOARD.  Same  as  eubbord,  q.v.  Cup- 
board-cloth, a  doth  to  corer  it,  Ord.  and 
Reg.  pp.  75,  286.  Cupboard-headed,  stupid, 
and  shallow. 

CUPHAR.    A  cracking.    (iV.) 

CUP-OF-SNEEZE.    A  pinch  of  snuff. 

CUPPE-MELE.    Cup  by  cup.    {A.-S.) 

CUPROSE.    The  poppy.    North. 

CUPSHOTTEN.  Tipsy.  See  Harrison's  Eng- 
land, p.  168 ;  Florio,  p.  602. 

CUR.  (1)  The  heart.    {Fr.) 

f  2^  A  currish  worthless  person. 

(3)The  bull-head.    Eaat. 

CURAT.  The  cuirass.  See  Greene,  L  6 ;  Brit. 
Bibl.  n.  489 ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  66. 

CURATION.    Cure;  healing.    (Let.) 

CURATSHIP.    A  curacy. 

CURB.    To  bend,  or  cringe.    (Fr.) 

CURBER,  A  thief  who  hooked  goods  out  of  a 
window.    Dekkfr. 

CURCH.    A  church.    Norih. 

CURCITB,    Asurcoat. 

CURE.  (1)  To  care.  (^..JV.)  Also  a  snbstan- 
tive,  care,  anxiety. 

(2)  To  cover}  to  conceal. 

Or  wera  there  ooy  UpJtaa  lavye  or  wyde« 
The  nakid  grounde  to  c^ren  at  tobido. 

Ufdgnie,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  85. 

CURF.    To  earth  up  potatoes. 

CURFEW-BELL.  The  evening  bell,  which  was 
generally  rung  at  eight  o'clock,  for  the  object 
of  having  all  fires  and  lights  extinguished,  a 
requisite  precaution  in  ancient  times.  The 
name  and  use  is  still  retained  at  Newcastle. 
It  was  sometimes  rung  as  late  as  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  time  probably  varied  with  the  seasons 
of  the  year. 

CUR-FISH.    The  dog-fish.    Bider. 

CURIAL.    Courtly.   {Lot.) 

CURIET.    A  cuirass.    J^peiuer. 

CURING.    A  covering. 

CURIOSITY.  Scrupnbusness ;  nieeness  Sn 
dress,  or  otherwise. 

CURIOUS.  (1)  Scrupidout;  nice;  fbstidious; 
dandyfied.  Common  in  dd  plays.  Curiou^y, 
Florio,  in  v.  Contigia, 

(2)  CareftO.    {A.-N.) 


CURIUS.    Courageona.    (^.-M) 
CURL.    A  pig's  inward  fit.    Lme. 
CURLEY.POW.    Acuriyhead.     Cumb. 
CURUWET.    The  sanderling. 
CURMUDGEON.    A  miserly  feUow. 
CURNBERRIES.    Currants.    North. 
CURNEL.    A  kernel. 

And  thre  c%tmti§  he  )af  to  hyin, 

Whtche  of  that  tre  he  nam. 

Curtw  MundU  MS.  Coll.  THn.  Qmtdb.  f.9. 

CURNES.    Corn. 

Whenne  the!  were  ripe  he  let  hem  renoe. 
And  so  her  cumet  dud  he  brenne. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  OaW.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  45. 

CURNOCK.    Four  bushels  of  com. 

CURPEYS.     See  Covrtepy. 

Yd  curtellis  and  In  eurpe^$  ryche 
They  were  y-dothyd  alle  y-lyche. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  i.  6.  f.  6. 

CURRAIGE.    Courage. 
CURRAKE.    A  cow-rake.     CAesh. 
CURRALL.    Coral.    See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  (?n7/.;- 

tier;  Brome's  Songs,  1661,  p.  31. 
CURRAN-BERRIES.    Currants.    Norih. 
CURRANT.    A  high  leap.    /.  Wight. 
CURRE.    A  kind  of  waggon.    (A..N.) 
CURREIDEN.    Courted ;  curried  favour. 
CURREL.    A  riU,  or  drain.    Etui. 
CURRETTER.    A  canvasser ;  a  broker. 
CURREYE.    A  waggon  train.     Weber. 
CURRIED.    Wrought,  as  steel  is. 
CURRISH.     Churlish ;  surly. 
CURROUR.    Aronner.     (Lot.) 
CURRULE.    A  chariot.    {Lat.) 
CURRY.    To  flog;  to  beat.    Kortt 
CURRYDOW.    A  flatterer.    {Fr.) 
CURRYFAVEL.    One  who  curries  favour;  a 

flatterer.    (Fr.) 
CURRYPIG.    A  sucking-pig.     Wilte. 
CURSE.    The  course  or  time. 
With  ao  orloge  one  highte 
To  rynge  the  emr»*  of  the  nyght. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  135. 

CURSEDNESS.    Wickedness ;  shrewishness. 

CURSELARY.    Cursory.    Shak. 

CURSEN.    To  christen.     Cum6. 

CURSENMAS.    Christmas.    North. 

CURSETOR.  A  vagabond,  or  vagrant  An  old 
cant  term.   According  to  Grose,  a  pettifogger. 

CURSORAIIY.    Cursory.    Shai. 

CURST,  ni-tcmpered;  cross-gndned ;  malig- 
nant;  malicious;  abusive.  Vicious,  applied 
to  animals.    An  arehaitm  tmdprop. 

CURSTY.    Christopher.    Norih. 

CURSY.    Courtesy.     LiBy. 

CURT.    Court.    (^.-M) 

CURTAIL-DOG.  Originally  the  dog  of  an  un- 
qualified person,  which  by  the  forest  hiws 
must  have  its  tail  cut  short,  partly  as  a  mark, 
and  partly  from  a  notion  that  the  tail  is  ne- 
cessary to  him  in  running.  In  later  usage, 
curiaiUloff  means  either  a  common  dog,  not 
meant  for  sport,  or  a  dog  that  missed  hii 
game.    Naree. 

CURTAINERS.    Curtains,    Lane. 

CURTAL.    A  docked  horse ;  any  cropped  ani^ 
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miL  **  I  wyU  ontte  of  my  hone  tayle,  and 
make  hym  a  eowUmUt"  Palsgra^re.  In  the 
cant  language,  a  heggar  with  a  short  cloak. 
There  was  a  kind  of  cannon  also  so  caUed,  as 
appears  from  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  t  43. 
CURTE.    (1)  Court.    AudeUy,  p.  17. 

(2)  Courtesy.    ReUq.  AnUq.  i  82. 

(3)  Short.    (^..AT.) 
CURTEIS.    Courteous.    (J,'N,) 
CURTELE.    Aklrtle. 

God  made  hem  theoae  ntrttlm  of  hide, 
Therwith  her  fleathe  for  to  thride. 

Ctnw  MwM,  M8.  CUntab,  f.tf. 

CURTELS.    Tlie  nerves  of  the  body. 

CURTESY-MAN.  A  pdite  thief;  one  of  the 
ancient  swell-mob. 

CURTILAGE.    A  yard,  or  paddock. 

CURTLE-AX.  A  cutlass.  Sometimes  cur/tote, 
as  in  Du  Bartas,  p.  360. 

CURTNURS.    Curtains.    Lane. 

CURTOLE.  A  kind  of  fine  stuff.  Perhaps  a 
kirtle  in  I  Promos  and  Cassandra,  i.  4. 

CURVATE.    Curved;  bent.    (Lai.) 

CURVEN.    To  cut ;  to  carve  off.    (j.S.) 

CURY.    Cookery.    (^.-M) 

CURYSTE.    Curiosity.    (J.-N.) 

CUS.    A  kiss.    North, 

CUSCHCNE.    A  cushion.    Pr.  Pan. 

CUSHAT.    A  ringdove,  or  wild  pigeon. 

CUSHIA.    The  cow-parsnip.    Abr/A. 

CUSHIES.    Armour  for  the  thighs. 

CUSHION.  A  riotous  kind  of  dance,  formerly 
very  common  at  weddings,  generally  accom- 
panied with  kissing.  See  Brit.  BibL  ii.  270. 
To  be  put  beside  the  cushion,  to  be  passed 
over  vrith  contempt.  To  hit  or  miss  the 
cushion,  to  succeed  or  fsil  in  an  attempt. 

CUSHIONET.  A  small  cushion.  (iV.)  See 
the  Citye  Match,  1699,  p.  11. 

CUSHION-LORD.  A  lord  made  by  fisvour,  and 
not  for  good  service  to  the  state ;  hence,  an 

.   effeminate  person. 

CUSHION-MAN.    A  chairman.    £»/. 

CUSHION-RUMPED.  Having  two  large  bun- 
dles of  fit  on  the  rump.    North, 

CUSHION-THUMPER.  A  methodist  preacher. 
Var.diaL 

CUSH-LOVE.  A  term  of  endearment  used  to 
a  cow.    Also,  euihy^cow. 

CUSHY-COW-LADY.    A  lady-bird. 

CUSK.    The  wild  poppy.     Warw. 

CUSKIN.  A  drinking  cup.  "  A  cup,  a  ci»*m," 
Nomendator,  p.  232. 

CUSKY.    A  couch?    Urry,p.597. 

CUSP.  In  astrology,  the  beginning  or  entrance 
of  a  house. 

CUSS.    Surly ;  shrewish.    Sussex. 

CUSSE.   To  kiss.    (A.-N.) 

CUSSEN.   Cast;  dejected.    North, 

CUSSIN.    A  cushion. 

CUST.    SeeCii»/(l). 

CUSTARD.  The  schoolmaster's  ferula,  or  a 
slap  on  the  flat  hand  with  it.  Also  called 
custick,  or  custis. 

CUSTARD-POLITIC.  The  large  custard  pre- 
pared for  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast. 


CUSTB.   Kitaed.    (^.-M) 

CUSTIN.    AwUdplum.    Somerset. 

CUSTOMABLE.    Customary. 

CUSTOMAL.  A  collection  of  customs.  Ltm- 
barde's  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  539. 

CUSTOMAUNCE.    A  custom.    Lfdgate. 

CUSTOMS.  To  accustom  one's  self.  Also,  to  pay 
the  legal  custom  or  doty. 

CUSTOMER.   Aceustomed.    {A.-N.) 

CUSTRELL.  One  who  carried  the  arms  of  a 
knight.    See  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  6. 

CUT.  (1)  A  funiliar  name  for  an  animal,  gene- 
rally a  horse,  properly  one  with  a  short  or  cut 
tail  Hence,  a  term  of  reproach.  "  Cut  and 
long  tail,"  all  kinds  of  dogs,  everything,  a  very 
common  phrase,  unquoted  instances  of  which 
occur  in  Harrison's  England,  p.  62 ;  Stani- 
hurst,  p.  25.  It  corresponds  to  our  tag^  rag, 
and  bobtail 
A  slow-worm.  North. 
A  whoie.   Also,  cunnus. 

(4)  To  draw  cuts,  to  draw  lots.  Slips  of  unequal 
length  are  held  in  the  hand  of  one  party  with 
the  ends  peeping  out,  and  he  who  draws  the 
longest  is  the  winner.  This  operation  waa 
sometimes  a  mere  sport 

5)  A  canaL    Var.  dud. 

To  say ;  to  speak.    Harmon. 
To  castrate.    Var.  dial 
A  skein  of  yam.    North. 
To  beat  soundly.    Dewm. 

10)  To  scold ;  to  qoixreL 

(11)  A  door-hatch.    Somerott, 

(12)  Drunk ;  tipsy.    Var.  dial 

(13)  Cut  amdrwif  cut postrstiei^ht off, ht gone. 
Cut  awag,  to  proceed  expeditioasly.  CnZ-tn- 
the^eosremmb,  €ui-m-4hi^aek,  drunk,  tipcy. 
Cut  190,  mortified.    Cut  ty  «m0;  to  die  rich. 

CUTBERDOLE.    Brank-urutte. 

CUTE.  Shrewd;  clever ;  q^di ;  active ;  expe- 
ditious.    Var.  dial. 

CUTES.    The  feet    North. 

CUTH.    Taught ;  instructed.    (J.^.) 

CUTHA.    Quoth  he.  East. 

CUTHE.  (1)  Made  known.    (A.^) 

(2)  Acquaintance,  relationship. 

CUTHER.    An  intaj.  of  surprise. 

CUTLINS.    Oatmeal  grits.    North. 

CUT-MEAT.  Hay;  fodder;  chaff,  cut  into 
short  lengtht.    North. 

CUT-PURSE.    A  thief. 

CUTS.    A  timber-carriage.    Line. 

CUTTED.    Cut ;  split;  formed,  or  shi^. 

CUTTEN.    Cutdovm.    North. 

CUTTER.  (1)  To  fondle.    Laue. 

(2)  A  robber ;  a  ruffian.  Also,  a  rough  swagger- 
ing fighter. 

^  To  speak  low ;  to  whisper.    North. 
An  engraver.   North. 

CUTTERING.    Coomg.   North. 

CUT-THROAT.  A  highway  robber.  Hence, 
any  evil- looking  fellow. 

CUTTING.    Swaggering ;  ruflling. 

CUTTING-KNIFE.  A  large  triangular  instru- 
mrnt  for  cutting  hay.    South. 
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CUTTINO-THE-NECK.  The  lame  sport  u 
crying-the-ame,  q.  v. 

CUTTLE.  The  knife  nied  by  a  thief  in  cutting 
pones.    IMtkers 

CUTTLE-HEADBD.  Foolish.  HaUamk,  Glou. 
Possibly  connected  with  euitle,  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 
4,  though  the  commentators  have  not  nodoed 
that  a  similar  phrase  is  prerionsly  used  by 
Don  Tear-sheet  in  the 'same  scene,  **  hang 
yourself,  you  muddy  eongfer,  hang  yourself  1" 

CUTTY.  (1)  A  wren.    Somerwt 

(Its  Small ;  diminntive.    North. 

hS  A  knife.    Kwrth. 

US  A  hobgoblin.    Somer$et 

(5)  A  cradle,    ff^ett 

CUTTY-GUN.    A  short  pipe.   North, 

CUT-WAST.   An  insect    ThpseU. 

CUTWITH.  The  bar  of  the  plough  to  which 
the  traces  are  tied. 

CUT-WORK.  Open  work  in  linen,  stamped  or 
cut  by  hand.    Nare$, 

CUYL.   The  fundament.    (J,^N) 

CUYP.    To  stick  up.    Norf. 

CUZ.    A  contraction  of  eouHn, 

CWENE.    When. 

CWERTEKNE.    A  prison,    rersieffon, 

CWINE.    A  quern.     Verttegan. 

CWITH.    A  will,  or  testament.    Verttegan. 

CYBERE.    Sinoper.    Caston, 


»  DAP 

CYCLA8.  ThesigiatOB,aiiiUtaryganneiil»not 
unlike  a  Dalmatic,  but  shorter  before  than 
behind.  It  was  made  of  woven  gold,  some- 
times of  silk,  and  emblaconed. 
CYLINO.    Ceiling.    W.Woro. 
CYLK.    A  kind  of  sauce. 
CYLOURS.    The  ceiling.    MtmndePile. 
CYMAR.   A  loose  gown  or  rt^;  any  slight 

coTcring.    (/>•.) 
CYMBALED.    PUyed  on  a  cymbal 

She  «|fm&aM»  tomVtjng  with  Me, 
All*  wondride  on  hir  In  the  halle. 
Cwmr  Mrnndi,  MB.  CoiL  THn.  CanUb.  f  .  82. 

CYME?    Macbeth,  y.  3,  ed.  1623.    An  error  for 

9erma.   No  editor  observes  that  the  second 

folio  reads  eany, 
CYNE.    Akindofsance. 
CYNEBOTE.    The  cenegild. 
CYPHEL.    Houscleek.    North. 
CYPHER.   To  cypher  off  a  square  edge,  to  make 

two  edges  for  that  one.    A  joiner's  tenn. 
CYPUR.    The  cypress  tree. 
CYRIP.    Simip.    Pegge, 
CYTHER.    Cider.    (A.-N.) 
CYVE.    A  sieve.   Translated  by  m^mm  in  MS. 

Egerton  829. 
CYVES.    Onions ;  chives ;  chibbols. 
CYZERS.    Scissors.    See  Cunningham's  Rereh 

AcoouBts,  p.  82. 


'r|A.(l)Dame.    HearM. 

•^     (2)  A  doe.    See  YwaineaiidGawin,  2027. 

Daa  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
DAARE.    Todazale.  PhUpot,  p.  309. 
DAB.  (1)  A  pinafore^    Line, 

(2)  Dexterous ;  clever.    Also,  an  adept. 

(3)  A  slight  hkiw.  Var,  died.  See  Kyng 
Alisannder,  2306,  7304.  Also  a  verb,  as  in 
Ritson's  Anc.  Songs,  p.  22. 

f  4)  An  insignificant  person. 

(5)  A  small  quantity.  SoiUh, 

(6)  To  dibble.    Noff, 
DABATE.    Strife.    Gawayne, 
DABBISH.    An  inteij.  of  vexation. 
DABBIT.    A  very  small  quantity. 
DABBY.    Moist ;  adhesive.    Far,  dial 
DAB-CHICK.    The  water-hen.    North, 
DABSTER.    A  proficient    North, 
DAB-WASH.    A  small  wash.    Want, 
DACIAN.    A  vessel  used  for  holding  the  sour 

oat-cake.    Derbysh, 
DACITY.    Activity  ;  vivacity.    North, 
DACKER.    To  waver;  tosta^er;  tototter;  to 

hesitate.     Line.   Now  generally  pronounced 

dacher,    Dacker-weather,  unsettled  weather. 

According  to  Uny,  to  contend  with. 
DACKLES.    Globules  of  water  on  walls,  &c. 

caused  by  damp.    Suuex. 
DACKY.    A  sucking  pig.    Saicp. 
DAD.  (1)  A  large  piece.  North. 
^21  To  shake;  to  strike.  North. 
(3)  A  blow ;  a  thump.  (Teut.) 
a^  Father.    Var.dioL 
(5)  **  In  dad,''  an  adjuration.  . 


Pegge,     More   or- 


DADACKY.    Tasteless. 

rectly,  decayed,  rotten. 
DADDER.    To  confound ;  to  perplex.   Donet, 
DADDICK.   Rotten  wood ;  touch-wood.   Weit, 

Spelt  daddac  by  Urry. 
DADDLE.ri)  To  trifle.   North. 

(2)  A  pea-shooter.    Yorksh. 
(3^  The  fist,  or  hand.    Eatt, 

(4)  To  do  anything  imperfectly.  Craven,  Hence, 
to  toddle,  or  waddle. 

DADDY.  Father.  DaddyVbaim,  a  child  like 
its  ^her  in  everything. 

DADE.  To  lead  children  beginning  to  walk. 
Hence,  figuratively,  to  move  slowly.  Drayton 
uses  the  term,  as  quoted  by  Nares,  who  is  at 
fault  as  to  the  meaning.  Dading-strings,  lead- 
ing strings, 

DADGE.  (1)  A  large  lump.  North. 

(2)Towalkclum8Uy.  North. 

DADLESS.   Useless;  stupid.    North, 

DiEDAL.   Variegated.    Spetuer, 

DAFF.  (1)  To  daunt  North,  To  put  a  daff  on 
a  person,  to  make  him  afraid.  Dajf,  a  dastard 
or  coward. 

(2)Todoff,ordooflr.   Shak, 

(3)  Doughy.    Line. 
(4  j  David.    South.     , 

(5)  A  priest.   Craven. 
DAFFAM.   A  silly  person.   Craven, 
DAFFE.   A  fool.    {A.-S,)    In  Pr.  Parv.  p.  Ill, 

one  who  speaks  not  in  timej  or  roughly. 
Oridurue,  atpere  loguene,  vel  qui  non  vult  os 
aperire,  J.  de  Janua. 
DAFFER.    SmaU  crockery-ware. 
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DAFRN.  Merriment   NortMtmb. 
DAFFISH.(1)  Shy;  modest.    Weit, 
(2)  Low-spirited.    Salop, 
DAPPLED.  In  one's  dotage.  North, 
DAPPOCK.    A  slut.   North, 
DAPPODOWN.DILLY.  AdaffbdO. 
DAPT.(l)  Stupid; foolish.  For. ifidL  <<WoQBder 

difte,"  Chester  Plays,  L  134.   Also  explainedt 

fearful,  timid. 
(2)  To  put  off.  SkaJk, 
DAPTER.  A  daughter.  Ea$t. 
DAPTLIKE.   Poolish.   North. 
DAG.  (1)  A  pistoL    Also,  to  fire  with  a  pistol, 

asinArdLXxviiL  137. 

(2)  A  rag.  Kent. 

(3)  To  drizzle.  North,  Also,  to  trafl  or  dirty  in 
the  mire,  to  hedaub. 

(4)  Dew.   Also,  a  misty  shower. 

(5)  To  run  thick.   North. 
OBS  An  axe.   Jkwm. 

1 7)  A  sharp  sndden  pain.    Bedi, 

IsS  Asmall  projecting  stump  of  a  branch.  Donet. 

(9)  To  cut  off  the  dirty  lodis  of  wool  from  sheep. 
Kent. 

(10)  To  daggle.  Uny. 
DAGE.  (1)  To  trudge.   Cmnh. 
(2)  To  thaw.    North. 

DAGGANDB.  Penetra^ ;  piercing.  {J.'N.) 
Otrfe  dynttyt  they  tUlte  with  dmggamdt  tptryk 

Mort0  Arihun,  MS,  Llncofii.  f.  9S. 

DAGGAR.    A  dog-fish.    Ketmett. 

DAGGE.  A  slip,  or  shred,  loose  or  dangling. 
(J.-S,)  The  edge  of  a  garment  was  daggedf 
when  it  was  jag^  or  foliated.  This  custom 
was  formerly  much  in  fashion,  and  according 
to  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Albans,  ed.  1483,  in- 
troduced about  1346.  **  Daggtd  dothing," 
Persones  Tale,  p.  44. 

DAGGED.    Tipsy.  North. 

DAGGER.  (1)  An  intexj.  of  surprise. 

(2)  A  celebrated  ordinary  in  Holbom.  Dagger- 
ale  is  frequently  mentioned  in  early  writers. 

r3)ApistoL  SeeD<^(l). 

DAGGER-MONET.  A  sum  of  money  formeriy 
paid  to  the  justices  of  assize  on  the  Northern 
drcuit,  to  provide  arms  against  marauders. 

DAGGERS.   Sword-grass.  Somenet. 

DAGGLE.  To  trail  in  the  dirt ;  to  run  like  a 
child.  North,  Daggle-tail,  a  slovenly  wo- 
man ;  anything  that  catches  the  bottom  of  the 
dress  in  walking. 

DAGGLY.   Wet;  showery.   North, 

DAGLETS.    Icicles.    Wilts, 

DAGLINGS.    Sheep's  dung.    North, 

DAG-LOCKS.  The  dirty  soiled  locks  of  wool 
cut  off  sheep.   South, 

DAGON.  A  slip,  or  piece.  It  is  found  in 
Chaucer,  Bemers,  and  Steerens'  Supp.  to 
Dugdale,  iL  ap.  370,  applied  in  eadi  instance 
to  a  blanket 

DAG-PRICK.    A  triangular  spade.    East, 

DAGSWAIN.    A  rough  sort  of  coverlet,  used 
for  beds,  tables,  or  fioors. 
Dubbyde  with  dagnoamuw,  dowbkde  they  scmeb 


DA6.W00L.    Refesewoel  Kmt. 

DAI.    Judgement    (^.-&) 

DAIE.    To  die.    Weber, 

DAIESEYGHE.   The  daisy.    Weber. 

DAIKER.    Tosaoi^as.    North. 

DAIL.    Aheap.   North. 

DAILS.    To  dally.  Heame.. 

DAIN.  (1)  Noisome  efliuvia.    Wilts 

(2)  Disdain.     Also, -to  disdain.    **  Dennaa  of 

dmme,"  Queene  Cordila,  p.  34. 
DAINOUS.   DisdainfiiL  {J.-N.) 
DAINTEOUSE.   Dainty ;  deUcate.   (J.^.) 
DAINTREL.   A  delicacy.  (^.-JST.) 
DAINTY.   Pleasant;  worthy  ;excdlent  Gene- 
rally, nice,  qfeeted.    Also  a  substantive,  a 

novelty,  anyt&ng  fresh. 
DAIRIER.   Adairy-man.  NorU 
DAJRNS.    Small,  unsaleahle  fish. 
DAIROUS.    Bold.   Devon. 
DAIRYMAN.  One  who  rents  covrs  of  a&rmir. 
DAIS.    SeeDeie. 
DAISED.   Badly  baked,  or  roasted,  applied  to 

bread,  pastry,  or  meat  North, 
DAISBIENT-DAY.  The  day  of  Judgment  Thia 

term  occurs  in  a  poem  in  Dranfs  Answer  to 

Shacklock,  1565. 
DAIVE.    To  sooth.  Cumb. 
DAKE.  To  prick,  or  run  in  a  point   Weet. 
DAKER.    To  work  for  hire  after  the  usual  day's 

woric  is  over.    North.  Also,  a  dispute. 
DAKER-HEN.    The  corn-crake.    Provindalin 

1559.   Elyot  in  v.  Crex. 
DAKBRIN.  Walking  carelessly.  Cmmb. 
DALCOP.   An  idiot  NoHh. 
DALDER.    A  foreign  coin,  sonetinie  ^T^ffii  in 

England ;  Harrison,  p.  219. 
DALE.  (1)  To  deal;  to  bestow.  (/#..6L} 
For  the-noUMt  Iwlght  that  nosy  go 
It  none  to  dou^ty  dyntis  to  rfol*. 

JC&  OmH.  ttSS,  f.  Ml. 
(2)  A  lot  or  share.  (^-^) 

For-thI  are  thaj  worth!  to  lose  if  thay  any  gude 

hafe,  for  thay  stele  fra  thaire  Lorde  thai  fallM  to  hfa 

date.  MS.  UneolH  A.  L  17.  f.  Ml. 

(3^  A  vale.    Used  met^horically  for  the  vrorld. 

(4)  Mad ;  forious.  North. 

(5)  To  descend;  to  decline.  (Dut) 
DALF.    Dug;  buried.   (^.-50 

Prively  thai  dud  hit  hide. 
And  da{f  hit  in  a  wodeatyde. 
Cmnor  Mundi,  MS.  CbO.  IVta.  CmUalb,  t.  40. 

DALIES.  A  child's  game  played  vrith  small 
bones,  or  pieces  of  hard  wockL  The  doBee  were 
properly  sheep's  trotters.  DaUy-bonee,  Devon- 
shire Dial.  1839,  p.  68. 
DALK.  A  dimple  in  the  flesh.  See  ReUq. 
Antiq.  iL  78.  A  vale,  Pr.  Parv.  p.  112.  In 
the  foUowing  passage  it  may  mean  the  small 
soft  substance  which  the  action  of  heat  leaves 
in  the  centre  of  a  hard  boiled  egg.  Ash  haa, 
**  Dawk  (a  cant  word),  a  hollow,  a  placQ 
where  a  bit  has  been  cut  out  of  any  stuff." 

Alerthemaj  welelikned  be 

To  a  ronnde  appal  oa  a  tre. 

That  even  am jdde  hath  a  oolke ; 

And  10  hit  may  to  an  efgrn  |oIke» 
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For  M  A  daXk  k  ui  jdvaid 
Tb0  5olkeof  the  egge  when  hit  b  hard. 
So  !•  hdle  put,  M  derkui  tellet, 
Amydda  the  erthe,  and  uowhcr  ellet. 

MS.  Mhmole  41,  f.  84. 

DALL.   A  petty  oath.    Yorkth, 

DALLACKBD.   Gaudily  dressed.   Line, 

DALLARING.  Dressed  out  in  a  great  yariety  of 
colours.    Line. 

DALLE.    The  hand.    From  Doddle. 

DALLED.   Wearied.    North. 

DALLED.OUT.    See  Daliacked. 

DALLUNCE.    Hesitation ;  delay.   Shak. 

DALLOP.  A  patch  of  ground  among  growing 
com  which  the  plough  has  missed ;  a  rank  tuft 
of  growing  com  where  heaps  of  manure  hare 
lain ;  a  piurcel  of  smuggled  tea ;  a  slatternly 
woman ;  a  clumsy  and  shapeless  lump  of  any- 
thing tumbled  about  in  the  hands ;  to  paw, 
toss,  and  tumble  about  carelessly.  Ea$t. 

DALLUP.   AsUttem.  Notf. 

DALLY-BONES.    Sheep's  trotters.  Devon, 

DALLTXAR.  A  deep  ditch.    Yorieh, 

DALMAHOT.  A  kind  of  bushy  bob  wig,  worn 
by  tradesmen  in  the  last  centmy,  espedally  by 
chemists. 

DALBIATIC.  A  garment  formerly  worn  by  a 
deacon,  and  described  as  veetie  waeerdotalu 
Candida  eum  elatia  purpwreia.  It  was  also 
worn  by  the  English  monarchs  at  the  time  of 
their  coronation.  See  the  Rutland  Papers,  p.  17. 

DALT.  Dealt  out.  DaUyn,  pL 
With  dyntet  sore  gaooe  they  dere, 
AnddepewondyidottynChay.  ir&Bofi.  ttOS,  £  ISl. 

DALY.  Lonely.  North.  "  The  dWy  grounds," 
Dolamy's  Primerose,  4to.  1606,  abounding  in 
dales? 

DALYAWNCB.  Tittle^cttle.  Cw.  Mytt.  ThU 
meaning  occurs  in  Pr.  Parr. 

DAM.    A  marsh.  St^BMk. 

DAMAGE.    Cost;expenoe.    Var.diaL 

DAMAGEOUS.   Damaging;  hurtfiiL 

DAMAS.  Damascus,  ffeame. 

DAMASEE.  The  damson.  DamyH,  Sqyt  of 
LoweDegi^,  36. 

Pcre  and  appUle  bothe  rlppe  tfaay  men. 
The  date  and  als  the  damtnew. 

MS.  LineolH  A.  i.  17.  f.  IM. 

DAMASKING.  Damask-wofk. 

DAMASK-WATER.   A  perfumed  water. 

DAMASYN.  The  damson.  Paltgrave. 

DAMBE.  To  damn.  Dekker. 

DAMBET.  ArascaL  Dekker. 

DAME.   Mistress ;  lady.    Now  used  in  humble 

life.    Also,  mother,  as  m  Perceval,  336, 1094. 
DAMIGEROUS.   Injurious. 
DAMMAREL.    An  effeminate  person,  fond  of 

courtship  and  dallying.  (Fr.) 
DAMMY-BOYS.     Same  as  Angry-boye^  q.  v. 

See  J.  Clea^eland  Revived,  1660,  p.  38. 
DAMN.  To  condemn  to  death. 
DAMNIFY.  To  hurt,  or  injure. 

At  the  earoe  thne  this  earthquake  alio  much 

danm\fi»d  Castel  Nuoto  and  the  neighbour  towns  in 

Albania,  belonging  to  the  Turks,  with  a  great  de- 

structiOD  of  the  inhabitants. 

Aubn^s  WUt9,  Ro^l  Soe,  MS.  p.  109. 


DAMOSBL.    AdamseL  (J...N.) 
DAMP.  (1)  Dejection.   Becon. 

(2)  A  liquid  refreshment. 

(3)  Rainy ;  very  wet.   Oson. 

DAMPER.    A  luncheon.    Also,  anythiug  said 

or  done  to  check  another. 
DAMPNE.     To  condemn.  (J.-N)    Darmmy, 

Launfol,  837. 
DAMSAX.    Abroad  axe.  "A  damsax  he  bar 

on  his  bond,"  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  124. 
DAM-STAKES.  The  incUned  plane  over  which 

the  water  flows. 
DAMYCELLE.    A  damsel  (^A.^N.) 
DAN.  (1)  Scurf  on  animals.    Eaet. 

(2)  Lord ;  sir ;  a  title  commonly  given  to  monks, 
but  more  extensively  used.  (Lat.) 

(3)  Than.    (A.^S.) 
DANAMARKES.  Danes. 

And  thus  the  derfe  Dmnamtarktt  had  dyghte  aUe 
theyre  cfalppys. 

Morte  Artkure,  MS.  Uncotn,  t.  W. 
DANCE.  A  journey.    Var.  dial 
DANCES.  Statutes.  Baiiey. 
DANCH.  Dainty;  nice.   North. 
DANDER.  (1)  Anger.    Var.diaL 

(2)  Scurf;  dandriff.  North. 

(3)  To  hobble.    Cwmb. 

(4)  To  wander  about.  Also,  to  talk  incohe- 
rently.  Chesh. 

DANDILLY.  A  vain  woman.  Line. 

DANDIPRAT.  A  dwarf,  or  child.  Grose  says, 
"  an  insignificant  or  trifling  fellow."  Also  an 
inferior  coin,  not  current,  but  in  occasional 
use  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Camden  says  it 
was  coined  by  Henry  VII. 

DANDLING.  A  fondling  chUd. 

DANDRIL.    A  thump.    Line. 

DANDY.  Distracted.    Somereet. 

DANDY-CANDY.  Candied  sweetmeats.  Newe. 

DANDY-COCK.  Or  dandy-hen,  one  of  the 
Bantam  breed.    Var.  dial 

DANE.    Noise ;  clatter ;  din.  Eaet. 

DANEIS.  Danish.    (A.-N.) 

DANBS-BLOOD.  Danewort 

DanM-^ood,  (ebulue,)  about  Slaughtonford,  la 
plenty.  There  was  heretofore  a  great  fight  with  the 
Danes,  which  made  the  inhabitantf  gire  it  that 
name.  jiubrei^»  WUtt,  MS.  Aqya/  Soc.  p.  ISO. 

DANG.  (1)  An  imprecation,  perhaps  a  softening 

of  damn.  It  is  very  common  in  the  provinces. 
(2)  To  throw  down,  or  strike  with  violence. 

«  Dang'd  down  to  hell,''  Marlowe,  iiL  352. 

Danyet  struck,  Eglamour,  550. 
DANGER.  (1)  A  dangerous  situation.    (A.'N.) 

Also,  coyness,  sparingness. 

(2)  Debt.    Merch.  Ven.  iv.  1. 

DANGBRE.  Lordship,  or  dominion ;  the  power 
which  the  feudal  lord  possessed  over  his  vas- 
sals. (A.^N.) 

DANGERFUL.   Dangerous. 

DANGEROUS.  (1)  In  danger.   Weet. 

^2)  Diflteult ;  sparing.  {A.-N.) 

(3)  Arrogant ;  superalious. 

DANGU.  A  dungeon;  a  tower.   (A.-N) 
DANGUS.  A  slattern.   Lane. 
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DANOWALLBT.  A  spendthrift.    Explained  in 

some  dictionaries,  abundantly. 
BANK.    Moist;  damp. 

One  the  dmmke  of  thftttewt  many  dmle  lygfyt. 

Mort4Jrthurt,  MS,  U$u»ln,  f.  tt. 

DANKER.  AdariLdoud.  Norih, 
DANKISH.  Moist.  Huloet. 
BANNACK.  A  gaiter  or  bnskin.  Norf. 
DANNET.  A  bad  character.  North. 
DANNIES.  Grey  stockings.   Deri. 
BANNOCKS.  (1)  Oat  cakes.  North. 
(2)  Hedger's  gloYCS.  East. 
DANS.   Yearling  sheep.  East. 
DANSERS.  Dancing  dogs. 
DANSKB.  Denmai^  Also,  Danish. 
DANT.  (1)  A  profligate  woman.    Skeiton. 
(2)  To  tame.  Du  Bartas,  p.  369.     Also,  to  re- 
dace  metals  to  a  lower  temper. 
DANTON.    To  tame.  Florio,  p.  11. 
DAP.  (1)  To  hop.  Someraet. 

(2)  A  hop ;  a  turn.  Hence,  the  habits  of  any 
one.    We$t. 

(3)  Fledged.   Yorkth. 

(4)  The  nip  of  a  key. 

DAPPER.    Active ;  smart.    Var.  tKoL 

DAPPERUNG.  A  dwarf,  or  child. 

DAPS.  Likeness.  Diwm. 

BAPSILITY.    Handiness. 

DAR.(1)  More  dear;  dearer.  North. 
Thy  bare  body  yt  darrt  to  me 
Then  all  the  gode  la  Cryityant^ 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  179. 

BARBT.  Ready  money.  Var.dial. 
BARCELL.  The  long-tailed  duck. 
DARCIELL.    A  herb  mentioned  by  Palsgrave, 

but  without  the  French  term  for  it. 
DARE.  (1)  To  stare.  (^.-S.) 

(2)  To  tremble ;  to  quake  for  fSear. 

Tyl  iche  come  theder  iche  wolde  not  blyn. 
And  deryM  there  for  drede. 

MS.  Otntab.  Ff.  U.  98, 1 73. 

(3)  To  frighten.  To  dare  birds,  to  catch  them 
by  frightening  them  with  a  hawk,  mirror, 
or  by  other  means. 

(4)  To  pain  or  grieve.  £uex. 
ib)  To  lurk  or  he  hid. 

(6)  The  dace  fish. 

(7J  To  give,  or  grant    Heame. 

(8)  To  threaten.    Somerset. 

(9)  To  languish ;  to  sink.  See  Lydgate,  p.  24. 
**  Droupe  and  dare,"  a  commoo  phinne  in 
early  poetry. 

(10)  To  defy.    Shah. 
ni)  Peril.    Shah. 

(12)  To  rouse  anyone  up.     Weit. 

(13)  Harm.    (J.-S.) 

DARFE.  Hard ;  unbending ;  cmeL 
DARH.    Need.    {J..S.) 
DARIOL.   A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described 
in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  82;  MS.  Sloane 
1201,  1 32 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  443 ;  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  66. 
With  datita0»  endordlde,  end  dayntees  y-aewe. 
Mortg  ArtkuM,  MS.  UneoAi,  f.  K. 

DARK.  (1)  Blind.    Var.diaL 


i2)  To  darken  i  to  make  dark. 
3)  To  eave8-dbt>p ;  to  watch  for  an  opportunity 
of  injuring  others  for   one's  own  benefit. 
NortL    In  old  writers,  to  lie  hid. 

(4)  A  dark  night    South. 

DARKENING.  TwiUght  North.  CaBed  the 
darh»homr  in  Norfolk. 

DARKLING.    In  the  daric 

DARKMAN.    The  night    Dehher. 

DARKSOME.    Very  dark.    Oxon. 

DARN.    To  dare.    Pr.  Parv. 

DARNAK.    A  thick  hedge-glove.    Si^. 

DARNEL.    The  lolium  peretme. 

DARNEX.  A  coarse  sort  of  damask  used  for 
carpets,  curtains,  &c.,  originally  manufactured 
at  Toumay,  called  in  Flemish,  Domiek.  Spelt 
damep  in  Cunningham's  Revels  Ace  p.  215. 
It  was  composed  of  different  kinds  of  mate- 
rial, sometimes  of  worsted,  silk,  wool,  or 
thread.  Perhaps  damak  is  connected  with 
this  term.    Damiei,  linsey-wolsey.    North. 

DARNS.    The  door-posts.    Devon. 

DARNTON.    Darlington.    North. 

DAROUS.    Bold;  daring.    Devon. 

DARRAIGN.  To  arrange  or  prepare  for  battle. 
Also,  to  fight  a  battle. 

DARRAK.    A  day's  work.    Cumb. 

DARRATNE.    To  change  ;  to  transmute. 

DARRIKY.    Rotten.    Gloue. 

DARRILSK.   Damask  cloth. 

DARSTOW.    Darestthou?    (J.-S.) 

DARSTS.    Dregs ;  refuse.   North. 

DARTE.    Thedate-trec.    (J.'N.) 

DARTER.    Active.    Cumb. 

DART.GRASS.    Tht  Holeu*  lanattu.    North. 

DARTH.    Dare.    Weder. 

DASE.  To  dazzle ;  to  grow  dimsighted ;  to  be 
stupified.    iJ.'S.) 

DASEWENESSE.    Dimness.    (J.-S.) 

DASH.  (1)  A  tavern  drawer. 

(2)  To  abash.    Ea$t. 

(3)  A  mild  imprecation. 

(4 )  To  destroy ;  to  spoiL 

(5)  To  splash  with  dirt    Var.  dial 

(6)  To  dash  one  in  the  teeth,  to  upbraid.  To 
dash  out  of  countenance,  to  put  out  of  conn- 
tenance. 

DASH-BOARDS.    Moveable  sides  to  a  cart ; 

the  beaters  of  a  barrel  chum. 
DASHEL.  A  thistle.  Devon. 
DASHEN.    To  make  a  great  show ;  to  invade 

suddenly ;  to  move  quickly. 
DASHER-ON.    A  piece  of  boiling-beef. 
DASHIN.    A  vessel  in  which  oatmeal  is  pre* 

pared.    Derb. 
DASIBERDE.    A  simpleton ;  a  fool. 
DASING.    Blindness.    Beeon. 
DASMYNE.    To  grow  dim.    Pr.  Parv. 
DASNYTH.    Grows  dim.    (A.'S.\ 
DASSE.   A  badger.    Carton. 
DAST.    Dashed ;  destroyed.    {J.-S.) 
DASTARD.    A  simpleton. 
DATELESS.    Crazy ;  in  one's  dotage.    North, 
DATER.   Daughter.    North. 
DATES.    Evidences ;  writings 
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DATBBIT.  A.CQn«;aniiDprecatioiL  (J-N.) 
Sometimes  a  verb,  to  cone.  See  Rehq.  An- 
tiq.  i  244 ;  Tristrem,  p.  230.  Constantly  an 
imprecation,  and  intellection. , 

DATUER.    To  quake,  or  tremble.    Ktni. 

DATION.    A  gift.    (Lai.) 

DAUB.    Clay.    Lant. 

DAUBER.  Abnilder  of  vails  with  day  or  mud, 
mixed  with  straw ;  a  plasterer.  A  daubing^ 
the  erection  of  a  day  hut. 

DAUBING.    Bribing.    A  cant  term. 

DAUBY.  (1)  A  fboL    Northwmb. 

(2)  Clammy ;  sticky.    Notf, 

DAUD.    George.    Crwen, 

DAUDER.    To  thrash; to  abuse.   NortK 

DAUDLE.  To  be  slow ;  to  trifle ;  to  swing  per- 
pendicularly.     Var,  dial, 

DAUDLES.    A  slattern.    Yorkih. 

DAUDS.    Pieces;  fragments.    North, 

DAUGHTER-IN-BASE.    A  bastard-danghter. 

DAUGHTER.LAW.  A  daughter-in-Uw.   fFeit. 
Thy  father  would  not  enterUlne 
Id  Greece  a  daught0r-4tt»ot» 

TurbevWt  (Md,  IBff!,  f.  38. 

DAUK.  To  incise  with  a  jerk,  or  insert  a  pointed 
weapon  with  rapidity.    WUt$. 

DAUNCH.  Ftotidious ;  orer-nioe ;  squeamish, 
especially  applied  to  one  who  has  been  drunk 
over  night.  Daunehe,  fastidiousness,  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  153. 

DAUNDRIN.    Same  as  Bever  (1). 

DAUNGE.    A  narrow  passage. 

DAUNT.  To  conquer.  (J.-N.)  In  the  pro- 
vinces, to  stun,  to  knock  down.  Also,  to 
dare,  to  defy. 

DAUNTEDEN.    Frisked  about,  pi. 

DAURE.    To  dazzle ;  td  stun.    East, 

DAURG.    A  day's  work.  North, 

DAUSET-HEADED.   Giddy ;  thoughtless. 

DAUT.    A  speck,  or  spot.    CYaven, 

DAVE.  To  thaw.  Somerset,  To  assuage,  mi- 
tigate, or  relieve.    North, 

DAVER.  (1)  To  droop ;  to  fade.     West, 

(2)  To  stun ;  to  stupify.    North, 

DAVID'S-STAFF.  A  kind  of  quadrant,  used  in 
navigation. 

DAVING.    A  boarded  partition.    West, 

DAVISON.    A  large  vnld  plum. 

DAVY.  (1)  To  raise  marl  from  cliffii  by  means 
of  a  wince.    Notf, 

(2)  An  affidavit     Var.  dial 

DAVY-JONES.  A  sailor's  name  for  a  prind- 
pal  sea-devil,  a  nikker. 

DAW.  (1)  To  thrive ;  to  mend.    North, 

(2)  A  fotflish  fellow;  a  slattern,  or  sluggard. 
Dawinget  acting  foolishly,  Ellis's  Literary 
Letters,  p.  92. 

!3)  To  daunt,  or  frighten. 
4)  To  awaken ;  to  dawn.    North,    Also,  to  re- 
vive, to  rouse,  to  resusdtate,  as  in  Webster 
and  Greene ;  Romeus  and  Juliet,  p.  71. 
(5)  A  beetle  or  dor.    East. 
^6)  Dough.    {j1.^S,) 

^  AW-COCK.  A  jackdaw.  Hence,  an  empty» 
chattering  fdlow ;  a  simpleton.  See  Comer's 
Old  Ballads,  p.  24. 


DA 


DAWDY.    A  slattern.    North. 
DAWB.  (I)  Dovm.    %tt  Adawe  (2). 

(2)  Dawn.    (^,-&) 

(3)  A  day.    {A,-S,)    "  Done  of  dawe,"  taken 
from  day,  killed. 

And  slid  dofM  </4mms  with  dyattat  of  fwreddes. 

Mort4  Jrthttre,  MS.  Utttoln,  t,  70. 

DAWENING.  Day-break.  (^..&) 
DAWGOS.    A  slattern.    NortK 
DAWGY.    Soft;  flabby.    Yorksh, 
DAWIB.    To  awake  ;  to  revive. 
DAWING.    Day-break.    North. 

Bot  in  the  dere  dmwtyng  the  dere  Icynge  hymetelfeiie 

Conuundyd  fyr  Cadore  with  hit  dere  Icnychttet. 

Morte  Arthur*,  Ma.  Utwoln,  f.70. 
DAWKIN.  (1)  A  slut.    North, 
(2)  A  foolish  person.     Dawldngly-vrise,  self- 

concdted.   North. 
DAWKS.    Very  fine  dothes  slovenly  put  on. 

Line. 
DAWL.  (1)  To  dash.    Devon. 
(2)  To  tire;  to  fatigue;  to  weary.    Also,  to 

loathe,  or  nauseate. 
DAWNE.    To  revive  a  person,  espedaUyone 

who  has  fainted. 
DAWNS.    A  kind  of  lace,  the  method  of  making 

which  is  described  in  MS.  HarL  2320,  f.  59. 
DAWNT.    To  frighten;  to  fear.   North. 
DAWNTEN.    To  tame  by  kind  treatment;  to 

cherish  or  nourish.    (A,'N,) 
DAWNTLE.    To  fondle.    North. 
DAWNY.  Damp;  soft.     West. 
DAWPATE.    A  simpleton. 
DAWSEL.    To  stupify.    A^^btt. 
DAYTTET.    Fondled ;  caressed.    Cumd. 
DAWZE.  To  use  the  bent  hazel  rod,  or  divining 

stick,  for  the  discovery  of  ore.  Somerset. 
DAY.  (1)  Day;  time.   (A.-S.)  "  Takyn  a  day," 

taken  an  appointed  time  (to  flght),  MS.  Can- 
tab. Ff.  iL  3S,  f.  87. 
(2)  To  dawn.    Also,  the  dawn  or  first  opening 

of  day,  Eglamour,  1094 ;  Urry^s  Chaucer,  p. 

140,  L  2747. 
The  surface  of  ore. 
A  league  of  amity 
To  procrastinate. 
DAY-BED.    A  couch  or  sofa.    A  late  riser  is 

still  called  a  day-bedfellow  m  L  Wight. 
DAYE.    To  die.    {A,-S,) 
DAYEGH.    Dough.     Yorhsh. 
DAY-HOUSE.    A  dairy.    West,   «  Caseale,  a 

dey-house,  where  cheese  is  made,"  Elyot.   Cf. 

Unton  Invent,  p.  28. 
DAYLE.  (1)  To  eradicate ;  to  blot  out 
(2)  To  dally  or  tarry. 
DAY-LIGHTS.    The  eyes.    North. 
DAY-LIGHTS-GATE.    Twilight. 
DAY-MAN.  A  Ubourer  Wred  by  the  day.  EaH. 
DAY-NET.    A  net  employed  for  taking  small 

birds.    Diet.  Ernst. 
DAY-NETTLE.   Dead  nettle. 
DAYNETYVOUSELY.    Daintily. 
DAYNO.    Dawning.    (A,'S,) 
DAYNLY.    Disdainfully.    (A,'N,) 
DAYNTEL.   A  dainty,  or  delicacy.   Dayntefhe^ 
Towneley  Myst  p.  245. 
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DAYNTEVOUS.    Choice ;  Triuable. 
Itt  was  my  d^rlyog  dsyfifevoM,  and  faltodereholdeDe. 
MwU  Arthurtt  MS,  Umeotm,  f.  97. 

DAYS.    The  bays  of  a  window. 

DAYS-BIAN.  An  arbitrator;  an  umpire.  See 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  82.  Still  used  in  the  North. 

DAYS-MATH.  An  acre,  the  quantity  mown  by 
a  man  in  one  day.  Weii.  Generally,  any 
small  portion  of  ground.  Its  sixe  seems  to 
haTe  been  yariously  estimated. 

DAYTALEMAN.  A  day-man,  q.  ▼.  A  chance- 
labourer,  one  not  regularly  employed.  Day- 
tale-pace,  a  slow  pace.  A  day  iakf  in  the 
daytime. 

DAY-WORK.  Work  done  by  the  day ;  the 
labour  of  a  day.  A  day-work  is  also  three 
roods  of  land,  according  to  Carr.  '*  Four 
perches  make  a  dayworke;  ten  dayworks 
make  aroode  or  quarter,"  Twysden  MSS. 

DAZED.  Dull ;  sickly  ;daised,q.T.  "  Daied- 
meat,  ill  roasted ;  r$  daied,  I  am  very  raw 
and  cold ;  a  daged  hok,  such  as  persons  have 
when  frighted;  bread  and  meat,  not  well 
baked  or  roasted  by  reason  of  the  badness  of 
the  fire,  may  be  said  to  be  dwased  or  dazed," 
MS.  Lansd.  1033.  In  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue, 
it  has  the  sense  of  tpoilt,  dettroyed;  and  it 
also  occasionally  means,  eoitfmmded,  con- 
fitted,  UtioT  Moor's  MS.  Dated,  of  a  dun 
colour.    North, 

DAZBO.    A  daisy.     Cumb. 

DE.  (l)Aday.    North. 

(2)  To  die.    Sometimes,  dead. 

(3)  God.    (J^N) 

(4)  The.    (J.^S.) 
DEA.    Do.     Weitmorel 
DEAD.  (1)  Fainted.    Weet, 

(2)  Very;  exceeding.    North, 

(3)  Death.    .S^.    Also,  to  kill. 

(4)  To  deaden.   North. 
DEAD-ALIVE.   Very  stupid ;  duU.    We$t. 
DEAD-BOOT.    Offices  or  sendees  done  for  the 

dead ;  penance.    {A.-S,) 
DEAD-COAL.    A  cinder.    North. 
DEAD-DOING.    DestructiYe.    S^tetuer. 
DEAD-HORSE.    To  pull  the  dead  horse,  to 

woik  for  wages  already  paid. 
DEAD-HOUSE.    A  place  for  the  reception  of 

drowned  persons.    North. 
DEAD-KNOCK.  A  supposed  warning  of  death, 

a  mysterious  noise.    North. 
DE  AD-LIFT.   The  moving  of  a  lifeless  or  inac- 

tiTe  body.    Hence,  a  situation  of  peculiar 

difficulty,  where  any  one  is  greatly  in  want  of 

assistance. 
DEADLY.    Sharp;  active;  excellent.     Also, 

▼ery,  exceedingly,  a  sense  it  seems  to  bear  in 

TopseQ's  Serpents,  p.  15.  Sometimes,  pounded 

to  powder. 
DEADLY-FEUD.   A  ferocious  contest  among 

the  Northumbrians  on  the  borders.  BroeJtett. 
DEAD-MAN.  (1)  Old  works  in  a  mine. 

(2)  A  scarecrow.     fFett. 

(3)  Waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes,  waitingfor  pro- 
perty to  which  one  is  entitled  on  the  decease 
of  any  one.    See  R.  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  256. 


DEAD-MAN'8-THUMB.     A    blue    meadoir 

flower,  mentioned  in  Select  Ayres,  foL  Ixmd. 

1659. 
DEAD-MATE.    A  stale-mate  in  oheas. 
DEAD-MEN.    Empty  ale-pota. 
DEAD-NIP.  A  blue  mark  on  the  body,  ascribed 

to  necromancy.    North. 
DEAD-PAY.    The  pay  of  dead  aoldiars,  iDe- 

gaUy  appropriated  by  offioers. 
DEAD-RIPE.    Completely  ripe. 
DEADS.    The  under-stntum.    Devon. 
DEADST.    The  height.    DekJter. 
DEAF.    Decayed;  tasteless.    Deaf-nut,  a  nut 

with  a  decayed  kernel;  deaf-corn,  blasted 

com,  &c    Also,  to  deafen,  as  in  Heywood's 

Iron  Age,  sig.  H.  iv. 
DEAFLY.    Lonely,  solitary.  North,  Deavdie, 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  DeeoU,  Deetomm^. 
DEAF-NETTLE.    The  dead  nettle. 
DEAIL-HEAD.  A  narrow  plat  of  ground  in  a 

Add.    Cumb. 
DEAK.  (1)  To  fight.    North. 
(2)  A  ditch.     Kent. 
DEAL.   To  divide ;  to  distribute,  from  deal,  a 

part,  or  portion.    Also,  a  dole. 
DEAL-APPLES.    Fir  apples.    Eaet. 
DEALBATE.    To  whiten,  or  bleach.    (Lot.) 
DEAL-TREE.    A  fir-tree.    Eatt. 
DEAM.    Lonely;  soUtary.    North.    Also  the 

same  as  deathemear,  q.  v. 
DEAN.  (1)  A  valley.    (^.-5.) 

(2)  A  din ;  a  noise.    JS!ittf4r. 

(3)  To  do.     Yorhth. 
DEA-NETTLE.   M^dhemp.    North. 
DEAR.  (1)  Precious;  excessive. 

(2)  Same  as  Dere,  q.  v. 

DEARED.  Hurried;  frightened;  stunned.  £r- 

moor. 
DEARLING.    Darling.    S^tenter. 
DEARLY.    Extremely.     Var.diaL 
DEARN.  (1)  Lonely.    North. 
(2)  A  door-post,  applied  also  to  stone  gate-posts. 

North. 
DEARNFUL.    Melancholy.    Si}enter. 
DEARY.  (1)  little.    North. 
(2)  Alas !  "  Deary  me !"     Far.  dial 
DEATH.    Deaf.    SvifotJt. 
DEATHING.    Decease ;  death. 
DEATH'S-HEARB.    Nightshade. 
DEATH'S-MAN.     An  executioner.     "Great 

Hectors  deaths-man,"  Heywood's  Iron  Age, 

ed.  1632,  sig.  I.  — 

DEATHSMEAR.    A  rapid  and  fistal  disease  in 

ddent  to  children.    Now  obsolete. 
DEAURAT.    Gilded.    (Lot.) 
DEAVE.    To  deafen;  to  stun.    North. 
DEAVELY.    Seei^M^. 
DEAWH.    Dough;  paste.   North. 
DEAZED.    Dry;  raw;  sapless.    North. 
DEBARE.   Bare.    Drant. 
DEBASHED.    Abashed.    Niccole. 
DEBATE.    To  fight.    Also,  combat    (J.^N.) 
DEBATEABLE-LANDS.    Large  tracts  of  vriM 

country  on  the  confines  of  Northumberland, 

formerly  a  prolific  cause  of  contention. 
DEBATEMENT.    Contention.    (A..N.) 
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DfiBAUSHMENT.   A  debandifaig. 
DEBBTLL.   AdibUe.    Huioet. 
DEBELL.    To  conquer  by  war.    (Lat.) 
DEBELLISH.    To  embellish.    Fkieher. 
DEBEOF.    A  kind  of  tpetr. 
DBBERRIES.    Gooseberries.    Dewm. 
DEBETANDE.    Debating.    Gawayne. 
DSBILE.    Infirm; weak.   {Lat) 
DEBITE.    A  deputy.    (Fr.) 
DEBLES.    "  Adeblesrtothedevil.    (y^.-M) 
Fy  A  (Mkt  I  nide  tbt  duke,  the  develle  haTesour  boDM. 
Jforte  Arthurs,  M9^  LiMCofn,  f.  84. 

DEBOIST.    Debauched ;  corrupted. 
DBBONAIBE.    Courteous ;  gentle.    {A.-N.) 

When  Khe  eye  the  Udyee  fkce, 

Debtmttk/  itylle  tche  ttode. 

MS,  Canmb,  Ff .  ii.  98,  f.  85. 

DEBONERTE.  Gentleness ;  goodness. 
And  of  me  take  thou  na  Tengeance, 
Loide,  for  thi  dfteMrf  & 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  1.  17f  f .  SU. 

DEBORAINE.    Honest.    {Ital) 
DEBORD.    To  run  to  excess.    {Fr.) 
DEBOSH.  To  debauch;  to  corrupt.  Agentune 
ai^iaism,  incorrectly  altered  by  some  editors. 
DEBOSHEE.    A  debanched  person. 
DEBREIDE.    To  tear.    {Belg.) 
DEBRUSEDE.    Crushed ;  much  bruised. 
DEBRTSED.    Bruised.    Heame. 
DEBUT.    Company ;  retinue.    Heame. 
DEBYTIE.    A  deputy.    (Fr,) 
DECANTATE.    To  chant,  or  sing.    (Lat.) 
DECARD.    To  discard. 
DECAS.    Ruin.    (A.-N.) 

The  wane  and  alle  the  dtd  wlthlnne 

Stante  In  ruyne  and  in  dteat. 

Oower,  MS,  Stte.  jintiq,  194,  f.  36. 

DECEIVABLE.    DecdtftiL    Shak. 
BECEPTURE.    Fraud;  deceit. 
DECERNE.    To  discern.    (Fr.) 
DECKED.    Foul ;  rusty.     fTarw. 
DECIMO-SEXTO.    In  deeimo  eexto,  a  phrase 

used  by  Jonson  for  a  youth. 
DECIPE.    To  deceive.    {Lat.)   See  Ashmole's 

Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  308. 
DECK.  (1)  Apack  of  cards.  Hence,  a  heap  or 

pile  of  anything. 

(2)  To  select  or  cast  out.  "  Deck  the  board," 
lay  down  the  stakes.  *•  Sweep  the  deck," 
dear  the  stakes.  Also,  to  put  anything  in 
(Mrder. 

(3)  To  tip  the  haft  of  a  knife  or  sword  with  any 
work;  to  trim  hair,  a  garden,  &c 

DECLARE.    To  blazon  arms. 
DECLAREMENT.    A  declaration. 
DECLINE.    To  incline,  or  lower.    Abo,  to 
form  too  low  an  estimate  of  anything. 
Qttod  Josephe  thanne,  with  heed  dtelimid  k>wa. 
legate,  MS,  Soe.  dntiq.  1S4,  f.  6. 

DBCLOS.    To  disclose. 

For  who  that  hath  hit  worde  dadot, 
Br  that  he  wtte  what  he  mne. 
He  to  All  ofte  ny5e  hto  tene. 

Gmmt,  Jif&  Soe.  jtUI^  134,  f.  89. 

DECOLLATION.    Abdteading.    {Lat.) 

DECOPID.    See  0^9^ 

DECORE.    To  decorate;  to  beautify. 
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DECOURREN.    To  discover ;  to  lay  open ;  to 

narrate.    {J,-N.) 
DECREW.    To  decrease.    Spenser, 
DECURT.    To  shorten.    {Lat.) 
DECTPHER.    To  defeat ;  to  overcome. 
DEDE.  (I)  Death.    North, 

They  dancetyde  and  reTelde  withowtene  drede 
To  hryng  that  lady  to  hit  dtde. 

MS.  Lkteolm  A,  1. 17,  f.  119. 
Syth  we  here  ichaUe  dye, 
Oure  d9dH  fuUe  tore  they  fchalle  abye. 

MS.  Cbntod.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  73. 
So  many  there  were  tlayne  to  rfedd. 
That  the  watur  of  Temyi  was  redd. 

MS.  Ibid,  f.  18ft. 

(2)  To  grow  dead.    {J.S.)    Also  the  pa.  past. 

Dede,  dead  people,  Perceval,  155. 
;3)  Did.    Eglamour,  134. 
4)  Deed.    Battle,  by  metaphor. 
DEDELT.    Mortal.    {J.-S.) 

Bot  goddes  that  ever-mare  are  lilfkunde  and 
nerermare  dyei,  deynes  nojte  tor  to  haft  the  fela- 
chipe  of  (Mtlp  roenne.~Jf^  Idneotn  A.  L  17*  f .  8. 
DEDEBfEN-YEN.  Dead  eyes,  a  kind  of  pullies. 
A  sea  term.  See  Manners  and  Housdiold 
Ezpences,  p.  214. 
DEDEYNE.    Disdain.    {J.'N.) 

The  fburthe  hraunche  of  pryde  yt  despyt,  that 
yt,  whan  a  man  hath  dtdeifne  other  Kome  of  hyt 
evcn-crif tene  for  eny  defkute.— JfS.  Barl,  8308,  f.  8. 
DEDIR.    To  tremble.     Yarkeh. 
DEDITION.    A  giving  iQ).    {Lat.) 
DEDLYNES.    Mortality.    {A,^.) 

How  thurghe  takyng  of  owre  dtdtm^m,  he  was 
made  Iceie  then  an  angelle  whilles  he  was  In  thia 
▼ale  of  terei.— JKS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  180. 
DEDUCED.    Drawn  from;  dissuaded. 
DEDUCT.    To  bring  down,  reduce.    (Lat.) 
DBDUIT.    Pleasure  ;deUght.    (^.-iV.) 
In  whiche  the  sere  hath  his  doiuU, 
Of  graa,  of  floure,  of  leef,  of  fhite. 

GMcfr,  MS.  Soe.  Jnttq.  134,  f.  847. 

DEDYR.    Thither.     Weder. 

DEE.    A  die.    {J.-N.)    Also  as  (fe,  q.  v. 
Betwene  fortune  and  eovet^^. 
The  chaunee  b  eaite  upon  a  dM. 

OoMW,  MS,  Soe,  Jntiq,  134,  f.  148. 

DEED.  (1)  Doings.    NoHh. 

(2)  Dead.    {jt.^S.) 

(3)  Indeed.    Qn/erdaie, 
DEEDILY.    Actively;  diligently.    Weet. 
DEEDS.    Refuse.    North, 
DEEDY.    Industrious ;  notable.    Berhe, 
DEEP.    Deaf.    {^.^3.) 
DEE6HT.    To  spread  mole-hills.    North. 
DEEL.    The  devil    North,    An  early  instance 

occurs  in  Men  Mirades,  1656,  p.  46. 
DEEN.    A  dean.    {J.-N) 
DEERHAY.    A  great  net,  formerly  used  for 

cat<^ing  deer. 
DEES.  (1)  Dice.    {J.^N.) 

Ful  ofte  he  taketh  awey  hto  feet. 
Am  he  that  pleyeth  at  d«et. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe,  Antlq.  184,  f.  38. 

(2)  A  place  where  herrings  are  dried.    East 


DEET.  (1)  Dirtied. 
(2)  Died.    Oifii^. 


North, 
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(3)  To  plaster  over  the  mouth  ot  an  oven  to 
keep  in  the  heat. 

(4)  To  wipe,  or  clean.    Norih. 
DEBTINO.    A  yard  of  cotton*    North. 
DEEVE.    To  dip.    St^oik. 
DEFADIDE.    Faded ;  decayed. 

fiamet  my  Uc»d^/bdid»,  and  foule  et  me  hapiMde. 
Mbrtt  Jrtkure,  MS.  Linadn,  f.  88. 

DBFAILE.    To  effect;   to  conquer.     (J.-N,) 
Narea  gives  a  wrong  explanation. 

It  fUks  the  fletdie  may  nogbte  of  his  vertu 
noghte  d^/kUe  ay  whiU  the  uiUe  la  twylh  Joyce  e« 
ravytte.~JIS.  Unooln  A.  i.  17>  f.  1»S. 
DEFAILLANCE.    A  defect.    (Fr.) 
DEFAITBD.    Wasted.     (^.-iV.) 
DEFALK.  To  cut  off;  to  diminish.  (Lot,)  See 
Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  305;  Stanihurst,  p.  10. 
Also,  to  abate  in  a  redconing. 
DEFAME.    Infamy.    {J.>N,)    Also,  to  make 

inftmous. 
DEPAMOUS.    Reproachful. 
DEFARE.    To  undo.    Heame. 
DEFATED.    Wearied.    (Lai,) 
DEFATIGATE.    To  fatigue ;  to  tire.    (UL) 
DEFAULTY.    Blameworthy,    (Fr,) 
DEFAUTE.    Want;  defect.    (J.>N.) 
DEFAWTELES.    Perfect.    (^.-M) 
Alle  the  neghen  orden  of  awngeUet, 
That  ar  lo  fayre  on  to  luke. 
And  to  bryght,  all  says  the  huke. 
That  alle  the  Cnyrnei  of  thii  lyf  here. 
That  ever  wu  secne  fer  or  nere. 
That  any  man  moght  ordayne  dttfinvtelm, 

Hampoltt  MS,  Bow09,  p.  S80. 

DEFAWTY.    Defective.    Pr,  Parv. 
DEFEASANCE.    Defeat.    Renter. 
DEFEAT.    To  disfigure.    Also,  the  act  of  de- 
struction.   Shak, 
DEFEATURE.     Alteration   of  features;    de- 

formity.    Sometimes,  defeat. 
DEFECT.    To  ii^ure,  take  away.    (  Lat.) 
DEFENCE.    Prohibition.    (A.-N.) 
DEFENCED.    Defended ;  fortified. 
DEFENDE.  (1)  To  forbid;  to  prohibit.  (J.^N.) 
Also,  to  preserve.    According  to  Tyrwfaitt,  to 
ransom.    Drfendami,  in  self-defence  ^ 
He  wylle  do  no  man  but  gode, 
Be  Mahounde  and  Tcnnagaunt, 
But  yf  hyt  were  bye  d^fmdaunu 

MS.  Cantob.  Ff.  iL  38,  f .  99. 

g\)  Defended.     Gawofm. 
EFENSORY.  Defence.  "  2>^«fMory  and  i^o- 
logy,"  Martin  Mar-Sixtus,  4to.  1592. 
DEFFE.  (1)  Neat; trim.    Uie. 
(2)  Deaf.    Pr.  Parv.    Also,  duU,  blunt,  which 

may  refer  to  avrei  obhute, 
PEFFETE.    To  cut  up  an  animal.    A  term  in 

hunting.     (A.-N.) 
DEFFUSE.    FUghtjvanquishment.    (A.-N.) 
Foie  gret  dnle  of  d^^We  of  dedei  of  armee. 

Mane  Arthtir$,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  56. 

DBFHED.    Deafness.    (A.-S,) 
DEFIANCE.    Ref^al ;  rejection.    Shak. 
DEFICATE.    Deified.     Chaucer. 
DBFIEN.    To  digest;  to  consume.    **  Digwe 
panUtper  vinum  quo  made»,  defye  the  wyn 


of  the  wheche  thou  ait  drenken,  and  wcxSst 

sobre,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  6. 
DEHNISHE.    To  define.    (j4..N.) 
DEFINITIVE.    Final;  positive. 
DEFI3EN.    To  dissolve. 
DEFLY.    Neatly;  fitly.  See  Dekker's  Knight'a 

Colouring,  p.  71 ;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  100. 
DEFOILLE.  To  overcome;  to  vanquish.  (J.-N.) 
DEFORMATE.    Deformed.    See  the  Test,  of 

Creseide,  349,  394. 
DEFOULE.    To  defile;  to  poUnte. 
DEFOULINGS.    The  marks  made  by  a  deer's 

feet  in  wet  seiL 
DEFOUTERING.    FaiKng.    (A.-N,) 
DEFRAUDACION.    Fraud ;  deceit.    HaO. 
DEFT.    Neat;  dexterous;  decent.    Still  used 

in  the  North. 
DEFTLY.    Quietly;  softly.    North.    Also  tiie 

same  as  <2^y,  q.  v. 
DEFULL.    DiaboUcaL    (A.-S.) 
DEFUNCT.    Functional.    Shah. 
DEFY.    To  reftise ;  to  reject. 
DEFYAL.    A  defiance.    Harding. 
DEFYEN.    Todeiy.    (A.-N.) 
DEC.    To  moisten ;  to  sprinkle ;  to  pour  on ;  to 

ooze  out.    North. 
DE-GAMBOYS.    A  viol-de-gambo. 
DEG-BOUND.  Greatly  swelled  in  the  stomach. 

Also  spelt  d^-bowed.    North. 
DEGENDER.    To  degenerate.    S^fenter. 
DEGENEROUS.    Degenerate. 
DEGG.    To  shake ;  to  top.     Wett. 
DEGGY.    Drissly;  foggy.    North. 
DEGH.    Vouchsafed.    Heante. 
DEGHGHE.    To  die.    Sevyn  Sages,  1909. 
DEGISED.    Disguised.    (A,-N,) 
DEGOUTED.    Spotted.    (A.^N.) 
DEGREE.    A  stair,  or  set  of  stepe.    Also,  rank 

in  life.     (^.-A^.) 
DEHORT.    To  dissuade.    (Lat.) 
DEIANDE.    Dying.    (A,-S.) 

Than  Is  thyt  faUyng  atte  nede. 

For  whiles  we  here  lyve  we  ar  deiamdt. 

Mrs.Addit.iooBS,r.e7. 

DEID.    Dyed;  coloured.     Chaucer. 

DEIDEN.    Died.    (A,-S.) 

DEIE.    To  put  to  death.    (A.-S,) 

DEIGNOUSE.    Disdainful.    (A.-N,) 

DEIH.    To  die.    Langtoft,  p.  159. 

DEINB.  To  die.  (A,-S.)  Also,  to  deign,  to 
vouchsafe. 

DEINTEE.  Value;  a  valuable  thing,  (A.-N.) 
Sometimes,  pleasure. 

DEINTEOUS.    Choice; valuable.    (A.-N.) 

DEIRIE.    A  dairy.    Siinner. 

DEIS.  The  principal  table  in  a  hall,  or  the 
raised  part  of  the  floor  on  which  it  was  placed. 
Also,  the  principal  seat  at  this  table.  There 
were  sometimes  mote  than  one,  the  high  deit 
being  the  principal  deis  in  a  royal  haU.  To 
begin  the  deis,  to  take  the  principal  place. 
See  Sir  Eglamour,  1258. 

DEITEE.    Deity ;  godhead.    (A.-N.) 

DEJECT.  (1)  Dejected.    Shak.      . 

(2)  To  cast  away.   (Lot,) 
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BBKS-HOLL.    A  dry  ditch.    Eatt. 
DEREITH.    DecreMe. 
DEKNE.    A  deacon.    (^.^.) 

Sdot  Fronton  his  dtknt  was. 

At  Iklletb  to  the  dede. 

MS.  QttL  Trin,  OMn.  57* 

DBKYNE.    A  deacon.    Pr,  Pmrv. 
DEL.  (1)  A  part,  or  portion.    (^.-5.) 
(2)  The  deviL    Ritson's  Anc  Songs,  L  70. 
DELACION.    Delay.    Digby  Myst.  p.  7. 
DBLARB.    An  almtgiTcr.    Pr.  Pttrv. 
DELATE.    To  accuse,  comphiinol    {Lot.) 
DELATION.    An  accusation.    Shak. 
DELAY.  (1)  To  aUay  metals,  &c    Also,  to 
sweeten  or  adulterate  wine. 

(2)  Array ;  ceremony.    (^.-M) 

Syr  Rogers  cone,  wyth  nobulle  dtktift 
They  beryed  byt  the  tothyr  day. 

MS,  0111106.  Ff.  u.  ae,  f.  7ff. 

(3)  To  assuage.    Pabgrave. 
DELATNE.    To  delay.    U,^N.) 
DELE.  (1)  To  divide ;  to  sWe.  (J,^S,) 

(2)  To  give ;  to  bestow ;  to  partake ;  to  deal,  or 

meddle  with  anything. 
DELECTATION.    Delight.     Chaucer. 
DELE-WINE.    A  kind  of  foreign  wme,  said  to 

be  a  species  of  Rhenish. 
DELP.   A  quarry  of  stone  or  coal ;  a  deep  ditch 

or  drain.    (J.-S.) 
DELF-CASE.    SheWes  for  crockery.    North. 
DELFULLICHE.    DolefuUy.    (J.^S.) 
And  cride  on  here  dtf^tltehe 
AUe  twithe  Ikste. 

JfS.  CbO.  Trim.  Onm.  57. 

DELFTN.    A  dolphin.    Kyng  Alis.  6576.    See 

also  the  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  54. 
DELIBATE.    To  taste.    (Za/.) 
DELIBERE.    To  deUberate.    (j.-N.) 
DELICACIB.    Pleasure.    {J.^N.) 
DEUCES.    Pleasures; delights.   (J.-N.)    See 
Reliq.  Ant.  i.  40.    Also,  delicacies. 
Yett  was  I  lately  proroysed  otherwyse 
This  yere  to  lere  In  wdthe  and  delifee, 

MS.  Stomu  1885,  f.  88. 

DELICT.    An  offence.    Marlowe,  iiL  547. 
DELIE.   Thin;  slender.    (^.-M) 
DELIGHTED.    DeUghtfuL    Shai. 
DELIRENT.    Doating.    (Lat) 
DELIT.    DeUght.    {A..N.) 
DEUTABLE.    Pleasant ;  delightful.    (^.-M) 
DELITEN.    To  delight,  take  pleasure.  (^.-AT.) 
DELITOUS.    DeUghtfuL    (J..N.) 
DELIVER.  (1)  Active;  nhnble.    (j^N.)    De- 
UvtrKehe,    Troilus  and  Creseide,   ii.   1088. 
DeUverfyt  quickly.    Delheme$»,  agility. 
Seemely  schappe  of  breede  and  lengthe. 
And  de^retfniM  and  bewt^  of  body. 

HmmpoU,  MS.  Bot»Up  p.  173. 

gl)  To  dispatch  any  business. 
ELIVERING.    Division,  hi  music; 
DELK.    A  small  cavity.    East. 
DELL.  (1)  An  undebauched  wench.    An  old 

cant  term. 
(2)  A  little  dale,  or  narrow  valley.    Still  nsedin 

the  North. 
DELLECT.    Break  of  day.    Craven* 


DKLLFIN.  A  low  place,  overgrown  with  un- 
derwood.   Okme, 

DELPH.  A  catch-water  dnun,  or  one  that  has 
been  delved.    Line. 

DELTEN.   Dealt.    (J.^S.)  * 

DELUVY.    Deluge.   (Lai.) 

DELVE.  (1)  To  dig;  to  bury.  (J.^S.)  StiU 
used  in  the  provinces. 

(2)  A  ditch,  or  dell.  Spenaer.  Also  a  quarry,  as 
dejr,  q.  V. 

(3)  A  monster,  or  devil.  {A.^N.)  See  Dial 
Great.  Mor.  p.  82;  Wri|^t's  Seven  Sages, 
p.  47. 

(4)  To  indent,  or  bruise.   North. 
DELVERE.    A  digger.    (^.-&) 
DELVOL.    Doleftd.    {A.-S.) 
DELYAUNCE.    Dalliance ;  delay. 
DELYBERED.    Advised ;  minded. . 
DELYCATES.    Delicadei.   Paltgrawt. 
DELYRE.   To  retard,  or  deUiy.    (J.-N.) 
DEM.    Yon  slut!    Exmoor. 
DEMAINE.  To  manage.    (^..A^.) 
DEMAN.    A  deputy.    Verttegan. 
DEMAND.    A  question,  or  riddle. 

And  whom  It  llketh  for  toearpe 
ProverUs  and  dawKnwrfto  8ly5e. 

Oowtr,  MS.  SiK.  Anti^.  194,  f.  898. 

DEMANDANT.  A  plaintiff. 
DEMATH.  See  Daga^matk. 
DEMAYE.    To  dismay.    (J.-N.) 

The  feest  is  comen,  detmaife  50U  noC, 

But  maketh  my  riding  boun. 
Cwior  MutM»  MS.  CoU.  THn.  Omiab,  f.  98. 

DEMAYNES.   Demesnes ;  possessions.  (J.-N) 

See  Sir  Degrevant,  69 ;  Langtoft,  &c 
DEME.    To  Judge.    (A.-S.) 
DEMEAN.    To  conduct,  or  behave ;  to  direct. 

Also  a  substantive,  behaviour. 
DEMEANER.    A  conductor. 
DEMEANS.    Means.   Masnnger. 
DEMEMBRE.  To  dismember.  R.Gloucp.559. 
DEMENCY.   Madness.   {Lat.) 
DEMENE.    To  manage.    {J.'N.) 

Demtnpt  the  medylwarde  menskAiHy  bymceelfene. 
MorU  Jrtkmrt,  MS.  Lifiee/n,  f.  74. 
DEMENIN6.    Behaviour.    Chancer. 
DEMENTED.    Mad.    Var.diaL 
DEMER.    A  judge.    (A.-S.) 
DEMERE.    To  tarry.    (A.-N)    "  Withouten 

demeret**  delay,  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  6.  <*  So 

longe  demoere,'*  Flor.  and  Blanch.  591. 
DEMERITS.    Merits.    Shah. 
DEMLCULVERIN.    A  cannon  of  four  inches 

bore.    Meyrick,  il  29 1 . 
DEMIOREYNE.    The  megrim.    (A.^N) 
DEMIHAG.   A  long  pistol,  much  used  in  the 

sixteenth  century. 
DEMILANCE.    A  light  horseman,   one  who 

carries  a  lance.  Baret,  D.  742. 
DEM-IN.   To  collect,  as  doudi  da    North. 
DEMING.    Judgment.    (A.^.) 
DEMIREP,    A  very  flighty  woman,  too  free  in 

her  manners. 
DEMISS.    Humble.     (Lat.) 
DEMONIAK.   One  possessed  by  a  devil. 
DEMONSTER.    To  show ;  to  declare.    (Lat.) 
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DBMORANCE.  Ddiiy.    (J^N.) 
DEMP.    Judged;  condemntd.    (j.-S.) 
DEMPLE.     To  wrtn^e.      So   explained  bj 

Hearne.    See  Ltngtctft,  p.  1 96. 
DBMSTEK    A  judge.    The  term  ii  still  re- 
tained in  the  Isle  oi  Man. 

Ayoch  WW  tbcnne  4tm§9ttr 
Of  Isnel  four*  loore  5«cr. 
Cmrmr  Mumdi,  M8,  Cott,  Trku  Gmteft.  f  .  4i. 
DBMUBE.  To  look  demnrely.    Shak, 
DEMURELY.   Solemnly.   Shak. 
DEMURRE.    See  Demere. 
DEMYE.  A  kind  of  dose  garment    Warton 

says/' doublet,  jacket"  xSaiyMfi/,  the  metal 

part  of  a  girdle  worn  in  front. 
DEN.  (1)  ''  Good  den,"  good  erening,  or  good 

night,  a  salutation  formerly  used  aifter  noon 

was  past 
~'i  A  graye.    Ritson's  Pop.  Poet  p.  90. 

I  A  sandy  tract  near  the  sea,  as  at  Ezmouth, 

and  other  places. 
DENAY.    To  deny.   Also,  deniaL 
DENCH.  (1)  Squeamish ;  dainty.    North. 
(2)  Danish.    Heame. 
DENE.  (1)  A  din.  But.  Alsoaveib.    Denede, 

ReLA]]<biL7. 

(2)  A  dean.    (^.-M) 

(3)  AvalleyordclL  North. 
(4)Wene?   Arch.  xziL  371. 
DENEERE.    A  penny.   (iV.) 
DENEZ.    Danish.    Gmoa^ne. 

DENGE.    To  ding,  or  strike  down.    {J.-S.) 

DENIAL.    Iigury;  drawback.    Witt. 

DENIST.    Deniest    Rel.  Ant  u.  192. 

DENK.   To  think.    Wtber. 

DENNED.    Dmned;  sounded.    See  Dene. 

DENNIS.    StDionysius.  (J.-N.) 

DENNY.  A  plum  ripe  on  August  6th.  See 
MS.  Ashmole  1461. 

DENOMINATE.    CaUed.    ffmrdififf. 

DENOTATE.  To  denote.  (Lot.)  See  the  Op- 
tick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 

DBNSHB.    Danish,   ffmfehk. 

DENSHERING.  See  B«ni^iUii^.  No  doubt 
from  Denshire,  as  Devonshire  was  formerly 
called,  as  in  Comer's  Old  Ballads,  p.  87 ;  MS. 
Ashmole  208. 

DENT.  (1)  A  stroke ;  a  blow,  as  a  dap  of  thun- 
der,  ic  In  Suffolk,  the  worst  of  anything. 
Moor,  p.  103. 

^2)  Indented.    North. 

c  3 )  Did  not    Sues. 

DENTETHUS.    Dainties ;  delicacies. 

DENTIE.    Scarce.    Harrington. 

DENTOR.   An  indenture. 

DENTY.   Tolerable  {fine.   North. 

DENUDE.  To  untie  a  knot;  to  extricate,  or  dis- 
engage.   {A.-N) 

DENJULL.    To  annuL    Fabpan. 

DBNWERE.    Doubt.    Chancer. 

DENY.    To  refuse ;  to  r^eet;  to  renounce. 

DENYTE.   To  deny.    Rob8on,p.50. 

DEOL.  Dole;  grief.    (J.'S.) 

DEOLFUL.    Doleful.    (^.-^) 

DEORKHEDE.    Darkness.    (^.-5.) 


At  «M  Ud*  of  Che  dsy« 

We  wenn In  dtwlrjfcwtii ; 
Ate  iMte  ore  mete  Lovent 

Forthcse  «s  gm  Icde. 

M8.lMmd.lQi,t.lOL 

DEPARDUS.    Anoath,/>ejMrZ)i0ii. 

DEPART.  Topart;todistrib«te;todifide;«o 
separate.  {J.^N.)  See  Sir  Trktrsm,  p.  236 ; 
MS.  Sloane  213,  f.  120.  So  in  the  ancient 
dBce  of  Marriage,  <«  till  death  us  dlqpflr/,"  now 
corrupted  to  ddjMir/.  To  depart  with,  to  part 
with  or  gife  up.  It  sometimes  oocnrs  as  a 
substantbe  for  dtpmrture.  Booper  vsea  it  for 
ih»ytibimpari. 

They  were  dothed  sUe  Ikhcw 
Dtpirtedtirmk*  ot  whit  and  Uev. 

DBPARTABLE.    Divisible.   (ji^N.) 

DEPARTER.    A  refiner  of  metals. 

DEPARTING.   Parting,  or  separation. 

DEPB.  Low,  applied  to  country,  as  in  Maonde- 
THe's  Travels,  p.  255. 

DEPEACH.  To  impeach.   Pabgrave. 

DEPECHE.  To  dispatch.   (fV*.) 

DEPEINTB.  To  paint  (A..N)  '^Hirfingcra 
to  dq9u^,*'  Ganlfrido  and  Banardo,  1670. 
Sometimes  the  part  past 

DEPELL.    To  drive  away.   (Lot.) 

DEPENDANCE.  A  term  used  by  our  early 
dramatists  for  the  subject  of  a  dilute  likely 
to  end  in  a  dueL  See  Nares  in  v.  Masters  of 
Dependencies  were  a  set  of  needy  bravoes,  who 
undertook  to  ascertain  the  antheatic  grounds 
of  a  quarrel,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  settle  it  for 
the  timorous  and  unsldlfoL    Oiford. 

DEPLIKE.  Deeply.   (^.-&) 

DEPOSE.   A  pledge;  a  deposit  Pr.  Parv. 

DEPPER.  Deeper.   (J.-S,) 

DEPRAVE.  To  vilify*,  to  teaduoe.  See  State 
Papers,  iL  400;  Hocdeve,  p.  39.  Shake- 
ipeare  uses  it  in  this  sense.  Jkprtvon,  Aude- 
lay's  Poems,  p.  24. 

DEPRESE.    To  press  down.   (A.'N.) 

DEPURED.    Purified. 

At  gdde  1b  fire  It  fyoed  by  attay. 
And  St  the  teeit  tUTtr  li  depttrei. 

DEPUTTE.   Dqrated ;  arranged. 
DEQUACE.    To  crush.    (^.-5.) 
DERACINATE.    To  root  up.   Shak. 
DERAINB.  To  quarrd;  to  contest.  Sometimes, 

to  challenge  or  array  an  army. 
DERAYE.    Concision;  noise.   {A^N)  Abo  a 
verb,  to  act  as  a  madman. 

He  bofsn  to  make  imm^ 
And  to  hyt  lUowt  dad  he  lay. 

DERE.  (l)Tohurttoiigure.  (A^ 
Theprophede  talth  then  tchal  dert  hym noo  Ihlnge; 
He  It  yt  that  tchal  wynne  euteU,  toon,  and  tear. 

Ua.  aoe.  Antiq,  101,  f.  9t. 
Sam  wyccheerafte  thou  doutt  aboate  here. 
That  thy  bondct  mow  the  sat  dtre. 

KS.  Hart.  170U  t  70* 

(2)  To  hurry,  frighten,  or  astonish  a  chad.   iSr- 


(3)  Dear  ;predous;  delightful.    (J.-S,) 
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(4)  Dire ;  sad.   Bait 
US  There.    Langtcft, 

(6)  Noble ;  honourable.  "  Arthure  the  <ier»," 
Perceval,  508 ;  "  Syr  Cadore  with  hia  dere 
knyghttea,"  MS.  Morte  Arthore. 

(7)  AUtorU  of  wild  animals.  (A,*S.)  "Rattes 
andmjse  and  such  smaldefv/'  Berea  o€  Hamp- 
ton and  King  Lear. 

(8)  To  dare.    />«r»^  daiest. 

(9)  Dearth.    JteA.  Qhmc. 
DBREIGNS.   To  justify;  to  prove.   (J.-N.) 

H«  Is  fke  toptod*  fbrns,  and  al  oun  rift  dtrtignt, 
Aodno  crwtun  mty  haTecatiM  upon  him  topteyii. 

DERSKELLY-MINUTS.   Immediately.  I.W. 
DEBEUCHE.    JoyfoUy. 
Scbo  bad  me  dtr^UM  dnwe,  aad  drynke  to  hintltaMu 
Mmrt€  Artkun,  MS.  Utt^olm,  f  .  8a 
DERELING.    Darling.    (i^.-5.) 
DERELY.  Expensively;  richly.  {J.'S,)  In  the 

East,  direly,  lamentaUy,  extremely. 
DEBENES.    Attachment.    (ji.-S.) 
With  the  crle  ct  he  lent 
In  dmren«§  nyghte  and  daye. 

MS.  Uneolm  A.  i.  17,  f .  196. 

DERSNOE.   To  derange.    (J,'N.) 
DEBEWORTHE.  Preaons;honoarable.  (^.-5.) 
A  person  named  Dtrewerthe  is  mentioned  in 
MS.  Rot.  HarL  76  C.  13. 
A  dtiGhct  dtrmocrthiip  dyghte  in  dyaperde  wedla. 
Mart9  Arthun,  MS.  Umeoln,  f  .  87. 
5yt  yi  thyr  an  unkynde  iloghethhede. 
That  n  man  unneth  for  no  gode  dede 
Wyl  wuTtchep  Ood  derwrthltf, 

MS.  HmH.  1701,  f.  S4. 

DEREYNE.   Agreement ;  arbitration.    (A,-N.) 

Sometimes,  to  derange  or  disorder. 
DERFE.    Strong ;  powerful ;  fierce. 

And  dele  dynttyi  ^  dethe  with  onre  dtr/ft  wapyni. 
Mbrt$  Arthmre,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  66. 

DER6Y.    Short  and  thickset.     Weit. 
DERIVATE.    To  transpose  a  charge  from  one 

person  to  another.    (Lat.) 
DERK.    Dark.    (J.'S)    Sometimes,  darkness. 

Also  a  verb,  to  darken  or  obscure. 
DERKHEDE.    Darkness.    (^..&) 
DERL.    ToscokL     York$h, 
DERLILY.    Dearly;  sumptuously.    (^..&) 
DERLOURTHY.    Precious.    Pr.  Parv. 
DERNE.  (1)  Secret    (A^S.) 

Thel  made  a  gederynge  greet  and  dtm. 

Cmrsor  Mundi,  MS*  Cantab,  1. 106. 
Late  tts  hald  us  In  dema 
The  byrde  to  hatyld. 

MS.  JUaeoM  A.  i.  17.  f  .  133. 
Hur  Ikdar  prayed  hir  of  tnf  dame. 

MS.  Camtab.  VU  ▼.  48,  f.  4& 
And  he  kivyd  me  ao  dfme, 
Y  mjght  not  hym  lore  weme. 

MS,  CaiUab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  14^ 

(2)  To  hide;  to  sculk.    Hudtim. 
DERNEUKE.    Secretly.    {A..S.) 
Both  rfirfi«M»t  and  stille 
Ich  wffle  the  lore.  MS.  Dtib^  86. 

DERMERE.    A  threshold. 

On  every  pott,  on  ndie  damara. 
The  fyne  of  thayn  make  ^t  there. 
CkfTMr  Jflwidi,  MS.  CM.  Tthu  Camtab.  f.  38. 


DEBNFUL.    Dismal;  sad.    Aiirw. 
DEBNLY.    Severely;  sadly.  ^MNser.  8eeali9 

Towndey  Myst  p.  141. 
DEROGATE.    Degraded.    Skdt.  . 
DEROY.  (1)  A  kind  of  doth.    (Er.) 
(2)  A  party,  or  company.    North* 
DERRE.    Dearer.    (A.^S,) 
DERRERE.    Dearer.     Weber. 
DERREST.    Noblest.     Gmoayne. 
DERRICK.  A  celebrated  executioner  at  Tybnm 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for  a  general  term 
for  a  hangman.    See  Blounf  s  Glodsographia, 
ed.  1681,  p.  190. 
DERRING-DO.  Deeds  of  arms.  Derrhng-doere, 

vrarlike  heroes.    Spenter, 
DERSE.    Havock;  to  dirty;  to  spread  dung; 

to  cleanse ;  to  beat    Cnnen. 
DERTHYNE.    To  make  dear.    Pr,  Pttrv. 
DBRTRE.    A  tetter,  or  ringworm.    {A.-N.) 
DERVELY.    Fiercely ;  sternly ;  powerfbUy. 
DERWENTWATER.      Lord    Derwentwater's 
lights,  a  popular  name  for  the  Awmra  Bo» 
rtaUi,  which  appeared  remarkably  vivid  on 
the  night  of  the  unfortunate  Earl's  execution. 
Broekett. 
DERW0RTHYNE8SE.    Honour; Joy.  (A.'S.) 
DERYE.    Hurt; harm.    (A.-S.) 
DERYGESE.    Dirges.    (Lat.) 

Done  fbr  darggaaap  aa  to  the  ded  lUlyi. 

Maria  Jrthwra,  MS.  LjimoM,  t.  96. 
DBS.    SeeDtfif. 
DESCANT.    The  old  term  Ibr  variatioB  in 

music 
DESCENSORIE.  A  vessel  used  in  alchemy  for 

the  extraction  of  dls. 
DESCES.    Decease;  death.    Langtqft, 
DESCEYYANCE.    Deodt;  trickery.    (A.^N.) 
DESCHARGID.  Deprived  of  a  charge.  Weber, 
DESCIDE.    To  deave  in  two.    (Lat.) 
DESCRIED.    Gave  notice  of ;  discovered.  See 

Dyce's  Timon,  p.  18. 
DESCRIVE.   To  describe.  See  Halle's  Expect 

p.  31 ;  Yvrame  and  Gawin,  902.    (Fr.) 
DESCUBE.    To  discover.    (^.-JV) 
DESCUVEB.    To'diacover.    (A^N.) 
DESEDEBABILLE.    To  be  desired.    (Lat.) 
Sothely,  Jhera,  daaadambUla  ee  tht  name.  Infiihylle 
and  eomfortabylle.    Nana  awa  twete  joye  may  be 
eonaayrede.  Nana  awa  twete  lange  may  be  hcxde.— 
MS.  Lto(»l»  A.  L  17,  f.  198. 

DBSELET.    Desolate;  distressed.    (A.^N.) 

DESEPEBAUNCE.  Despair.  (A.-N.)  Urry's 
ed.  reads  ditperauneef  p,  427.  The  same  va- 
nation  occurs  at  L  652. 

And  he  that  wiUe  not  after  cenaeyUe  do, 
Hia  ante  he  potteth  in  dataparawtta. 

Chmuar,  MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  1 199. 

DESEBIE.    To  disinherit    (fV*.) 

DESEBVE.  To  earn.  Also,  to  reward  any- 
body for  his  services  towards  one. 

DESESE.    Inconvenience.    (A.^N.) 

DESEVEBE.  To  separate.  Chester  Plays,  L  132. 

DESEVY.    Todecdve.    (A.^N.) 

DESGELI.    Secretiy.    (^..JV:) 

DESIDEBY.    DesiKw    (Lat.) 
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DESIGHT.    An  uuightlj  object    WiU$. 
DESIGN.    To  point  out.    (Lai.) 
DESIRE.    To  inTite  to  dinner,  fitc 
DESIREE.    Desirable.    (J^N,) 
DESIRITB.     Ruined.     (j4^N,)     See  Gy  of 
Wirwike,  p.  381;  Arthoor  and  Merlin,  p.  340. 
DESIROUS.    Eager.    {^.-N.)    Itseemitobe 

sometimes  used  for  desiraiU. 
DESKATERED.    Scattered  about. 
DESKLAUNDAR.    Blame.     See  tiie  Arriral 

of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  12. 
DESLAVIE.    Impure.    (A.'N.) 
DESLAYI.    To  blame;  to  deny.    (i^.-M) 
For  bow  M  erw  I  bt  dmiaiftd, 
jU  cTCfinore  I  hare  «aMy«d. 

Oowtr,  jrs.  8oe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  114. 
That  be  wanbope  bryngctb  inat 
Wbcre  If  no  oomforto  to  begynne. 
But  every  Joje  bbn  If  «(M(ay«rf. 

MS.  Ibtd,  f  .  US. 

DESPARPLE.    To  disperse.    MmmdevUe. 
DESPEED.    To  dispatch.    S^md. 
DESPENDE.    To  waste ;  to  oonsnme. 
So  that  bit  wittif  he  dttpmftdttK 

MS.  Soe,  iHtfif.  134,  f .  80. 

DESPENS.    Eiqpense.    (^.-M) 
DESPERATE.    Very;  great.    V^r.diaL   Spelt 

dtitperd  in  some  glossaries. 
DESPITE.    Malidoos  anger.    {J.-N.) 
DESPITOUS.    Very  angry.    (^^.-iST.) 
DESPITOUSLY.    Angrily.    (^.-M) 
DESPOILE.    To  undress.    (A.'N,)    Deputed, 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  53. 
DESPOtJT.   Dispute.  Sevyn  Sages,  194.  Du- 

puie,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134, 1 47. 
DESS.  To  lay  dose  together ;  to  pile  in  order ; 

to  cut  a  section  of  hay  from  a  sUck.    North. 
DESSABLE.    ConstanUy.    North,    Spelt  also 

detMbfy  md  de$9alfy. 
DESSE.    A  desk.    Spmuer, 
DESSMENT.    Stagnation.    North. 
DESSORRE.    Same  as  Bltmh-Surry,  q.  v. 
DEST.    Didst.    Rob.  GIouc.  p.  194. 
•DESTAUNCE.  Pride ;  discord ;  treachery.  See 

Ritson's  Anc   Songs,  i.  52;   Arthour  and 

Merlin,  p.  171. 
DESTAYNEDE.    Destined. 

(if  uf  be  duto^ntdt  to  dy  to  daye  one  tbb  ertbe. 

We  falle  be  bewede  unto  hevene  or  we  be  batfe  colde. 
Jfof^  Jrthwr*,  MS,  Uneotn,  f.  M. 

DESTE.    Dashed.    Tristrem,  p.  265. 
DESTEIGNED.    Stained;  disfigured. 
Af  be  wbkbe  bath  f ikneffe  £tynid, 
Wbanne  hi*  Tleafe  If  fo  tfMfd^Mtf. 

Cower,  MiS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  43. 
He  tok  to  Dcjaniie  bif  fcbarte, 
Wbicfae  with  (be  blood  was  of  bU  hecta 
Tborowoute  4«§toignod  ovcv  alle. 

MS.  Ibid.  t.  78. 
DESTENE.    Destiny.    (^.-5.) 
DESTENYNO.    Destiny.    Gawayne. 
DESTINABLE.    Destined.    (Lat.) 
DESTITUABLE.    Destitute.    (Fr.) 
DESTOUR.    Disturbance.    (X-M) 
DESTRE.    A  turning.    (J.'N.) 
DESTREINE.    To  vex ;  to  constrain.    (j4.'N.) 
DESTRERE.    A  war-horse.    {^.-N.) 


Oy  rayaed  up  that  mayden  der.    . 
And  fet  byr  on  ay  gud  4s«<r0r. 

G«y  AT  Warwidc,  MtddkkiU  MS. 
He  drewe  alonde  by*  d^otertrt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  If.  38,  f.  I1& 

DESTRUIE.    To  destroy.    {^.-N.) 

And  has  tf«rtr«ietf,  to  mndie  schame. 
The  pncboorlfl  of  Me  boly  name. 

Gmobt,  MS.  Soe.  ^Mff.  134*  f.t3. 

DESTRYNGED.    Divided. 

Alfo  tbif  bake  ce  doeOrrvMl  i>  thilie  lyfU  pMlMP. 
MS.  CM.  Aon.  1^  f,  1« 
DESTUTED.    Destitute ;  wanting. 
DESUETE.    Obsolete;  out  of  use.  {Lot.) 
DESUME.    To  take  away.  {Lot.) 
DESWARRE.    Doubtlessly. 
DETACTE.    To  slander  or  backbite. 
DETECT.    To  accuse.    Shak. 
DETERMINAT.    Fixed ;  determined.    (Xo/.) 
DETERMINE.    To  terminate.    {Lat.) 
DETERMISSION.  Determination ;  distinction. 

Chtmeer. 
DETHE.    Deaf.    See  Death. 

Bettor  were  ye  to  be  detha  and  dome. 
Then  for  to  be  on  any  enqufte. 

MS.  Cantob.  Ff.  U.  38,  t  45. 

DETHWARD.    The  approach  of  death. 
DETIE.    A  diUy.    Pakffrave. 
DETRACT.    To  avoid.    (Lat.) 
DETRAE.    To  tiirust  down.    {Lat.) 
DETRIMENT.    A  small  sum  of  money  p^ 

yearly  by  barristers  for  the  incidental  repaics 

of  their  inns  of  court. 
DETTE.    A  debt.    (^.-iST.) 
DETTELES.    Ftee  from  debt    (^.-iV.) 
DEUCE.    The  deviL     Var.  dial.    Spdt  dem» 

by  Junius,  Etym.  Ang^ 
DEUK.    To  bend  down.    Bedt. 
DEULE.    ThederriL 
DEUS.    Sweet    (J.^N.) 
DEUSAN.    A  kind  of  apjde,  or  any  hard  fruit, 

according  to  Minshen.    See  Fkoio,  p.  163. 

Still  in  use,  Forby,  i.  92. 
DEUSEAVTEL.    The  country.    Harmam. 
DEUSEWYNS.    Twopence.    DeUker. 
DEUTTRAUNS.    Some  kind  of  wUd  beasts, 

mentioned  in  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5416. 
DEVALD.    To  cease.    North. 
DEVANT.  Apron.   {Fr.)   Or,  perhaps,  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  Ben  Jonson,  u.  349. 
DEVE.  (1)  See  D^e. 
(2)  To  dive ;  to  dip.    Eatt. 
DEVELING.    Laying  flat  ?    See  Arthour  and 

Merlin,  p.  287 ;  Beves  of  Hamtoun,p.  27. 
DEVELOP.    To  envelop.  (/V.) 
DEVERE.  Duty;  endeavour.  (j.^N) 

Thow  haf  doughtUly  doune,  fyr  duke,  with  thi 
bandet. 

And  baf  doune  tliy  tfnwr  with  my  dere  knygbttes. 
Mort9  Arthmre,  MS.  Umeoin,  f.  73. 

DEVIAUNT.    Deviating.     Chaucer. 

DEVICE.  A  name  given  to  any  piece  of  ma- 
chinery moved  by  wires  or  puHeys,  especsally 
to  that  employed  on  the  andent  stage. 

DEVIL.  (I)  In  the  devU  wy,  L  e.  in  the  name 
of  the  devil,  a  common  oath  in  early  works  of 
a  facetious  or  amusing  diaracter. 
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(t)  A  tlzgig  made  by  boys  with  damp  gun- 
powder* 
DEVILINO.    Thetwift.  Bnt.   Also,  a  fretfol, 

trooblesome  woman. 
DEVILMENT.    Roguery ;  mischief.    North, 
DEYIL'S-BIT.     Scabiosa  suceisa,   hot.     See 

Mtrkham's  Countrey  Farme,  1616,  p.  203. 
DEVIL'S-BONES.    Dice.    D^kher, 
DEVIL'S4:0W.    A  kind  of  beetle.    Som. 
DEYIL-SCREECHER.    The  swift.    Wmt. 
DBVIL'S-DANCINO-HOUR.    Midnight. 
DEVIL'S-DUNG.    Assafoetida.     Var.  dial 
DEVIL'S.  G0LD.RIN6.  A  pahner  worm.  North. 
DEVIL'S-MINT.  An  inexhaustible  fund  of  any- 

thing.    East. 
DE YIL'S-PATER-NOSTER.    To  say  the  devil's 

pater-noster,  to  mutter  or  grumble. 
DEVIL'S-SNUPF-BOX.    Thepuff-balL 
DEYILTRT.     Anything    unlucky,    offensive, 

hurtful,  or  hatefol.    East. 
DEVINAL.    A  wizard.    Shinner. 
DEVINERESSE.    A  witch ;  a  prophetess. 
DEVING-POND.    A  pond  from  which  water  is 

drawn  for  domestic  use  by  dipping  a  paiL 

Batt. 
DEVININ6.    Divination.    (A.^N) 
DEVISE.    To  direct ;  to  order ;  to  relate.    ^/ 

point  deviie,   with   the  greatest  exactness. 

Chaucer.     Also,  to  espy,  to  get  a  know- 
ledge of.  {A.-N) 
DSVOIDE.    To  remove ;  to  put  away.    "  De- 

voidid  dene,"  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2929.  Also, 

to  avoid  or  shun. 

ThertCwe  ^wwyaJg  my  companye. 

MS.  HarL  SSM,  f.  l<tt. 

DEVOIR.    Same  as  Dwere,  q.  v. 

DEVOLUTED.  RoUeddown.  {Lat.)  See  Hall, 
HenryV.f.4. 

DEVORS.    Divorce.  (^.-Al) 

DEVOTEUCHE.    Devoutly ;  earnestly. 

DBVOTERER.    An  adulterer.   (^.-M) 

DEVOTIONS.    Consecrated  things. 

DEVOURE.    To  deflower,  or  ravish. 

DEVOUTEMENT.    Devoutly.    (^.-M) 

DEVOW.  To  disavow.  Fletcher.  It  property 
signifies  to  dedicate  or  give  up  to. 

DEVULSION.    A  breaking  up.    Florio. 

DEVYN.  Prophecy,  Langtoft,  p.  282.  Divi- 
nity, Piers  Ploughman,  p.  508. 

DEVYSION.    Division ;  discord.    {ji.-N,) 

DEVYTE.    Duty;  devoir.    Heame. 

DBW.    To  rain  slightly.    Var,  dud. 

DEW-BEATERS.  Coarse  oiled  shoes  that  re- 
sist the  dew.    Var.  dial 

DEWBERRY.  The  dwarf  mulberry,  ruhui 
ehamtgmorm,  often  confused  with  the  black- 
berry, beine  a  similar  fruit  only  of  a  larger 
size.  Dewberries  are  mentioned  by  Shake- 
speare,  and  are  still  common  at  Stratford-on. 
Avon.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  cloud- 
berry in  Gerard,  p.  1368.  The  gooseberry  is 
•o  called  in  some  places. 

DSW*BIT.  The  first  meal  in  the  momhig,  not 
so  substantial  as  a  regular  breakftst    We$t. 


DEW-DRINK.     The  first  allowanoe  of  beer  to 
harvest  men.   Batt.    Called  the  dew^eup  in 
Hants. 
DEWE.    Davmed.    {A.S,) 
To  the  cMtelle  thay  ipc<l« 

When  the  daye  ^M0«.  Jf&  UmoIii  A.  L 17.  f.  U7. 
DEWEN.    To  deafen.   {A.-S.) 
DEWING.  The  dew.  North.  It  occurs  in  Kyng 

Alisaunder,  914. 
DEWKYS.    Dukes.    Ritwm. 
DEVTLAPS.     Coarse  woollen  stockings  but* 
toned  over  others  to  keep  the  legs  warm  and 
dry.    Kent. 
DEWRE.    To  endure. 

Moradas  waa  so  ttyff  in  atowre, 

Ther  myght  oo  man  hyt  d jotya  4ewM, 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ft,  H.  98,  f .  79^ 
And  my  two  chyldren  be  fh>  me  borne* 
Thya  lyfe  y  may  not  tfewre.         MS.  Ibid.  f.  84. 
Heyle,  youthe  that  never  Khali  eelde  I 
Heyle,  betrt^  evyr  dtwryngi         MS.  Ibid.  f.  4« 
DEWRESSE.    Hardship;  severity.    (J.-N.) 
The  londe  of  dethe  and  of  all  dewrette. 
In  vhydi  noon  ordre  may  there  dwelle. 

MS.  Cttntab.  Ff.  11.  98,  f.  S3. 

DEW-ROSE.    DistiUed  rose-vrater. 
DEW-ROUNDS.    The  ring-walks  of  deer.   See 

Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  78. 
DEWSIERS.  The  valves  of  a  pig's  heart,  ffeet. 
DEW-SNAIL.    A  slug.     North. 
DEWTRY.  A  species  of  plant,  similar  to  night* 

shade.    Butler. 
DEWYN.    To  bedew.    {A.'S.) 
DEXE.    A  desk.    Skinner. 
DEXTERICAL.    Dexterous.    See  the  Optick 

Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  82. 
DEY.  (l)They.    Riteon. 
(2)  A  female  servant  who  had  the  charge  of  the 

dairy,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  it.  Chaucer 

has  the  word.    Sometimes  a  male  servant 

who  performed  those  duties  vras  so  called. 
DEYE.    To  die.    (A.^S.) 
DEYELL.    ThedeviL    Rition. 
DEYER.    Adier.    (A.-S.) 
DEYKE.    A  hedge.     Cumb. 
DEYL.    A  part,  or  portion.    "  Never  a  deyl," 

notatalL  (A.-S.) 

3yf  erery  knyjt  lored  othnr  weyl, 
Tounyuneutet  ahulde  be  nerer  a  dept. 

MS.  Umrl.  1701,  f.  91. 

DEYLED.    Spiritless ;  carevrorn.     Cumb. 

DEYNER.    A  dinner.   {A.-N.) 

DEYNOUS.    Disdainful.    (A.-N.) 

And  RightwUnetie  with  hem  waa  eke  there. 
And  trouthe  abo  wtth  a  dtifwu*  face  and  chere. 
legate,  MS.  Ashmole  39,  f.  SO. 

DEYNOUSHEDE.    Scomfnlness.    (A.^N.) 

DEYNTEYS.    Dainties. 

Then  dwellyd  they  bothe  In  fere, 

Wyth  alle  maner  dtmtt^t  that  were  oere. 

US.  Camtab.  Ff.  IL  98,  f.  8S. 

DEYNTTELY.    Daintfly.    {A.-N.) 

DEYNYD.    Disdained.    Skelton. 

DEYRE.    To  hurt,  or  injure.    {A.-S.) 

DEYS.    Dice.     fFeber. 

DEYSE.    Day.     Weber. 

DEYTRON.    Daughters.    Chron.  VHp.  41. 
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DET-WIFB.    A  daSry-woman.  Pc&^rtM. 

DBZICK.    A  day's  work.     ~ 

DEZZED.    Iiqured  by  cold. 

DE5E.    To  die.    (^.^) 

DIABLO.  TbedeyiL  (S^Mm.)  Used  as  an  ex- 
damation  in  ovr  old  plays. 

DIAL.    A  compass.     Var.dkO, 

DIALOGUE.  An  eighth  part  of  a  sheet  of 
writing  paper.   North, 

DIAPASE.    The  diapason.    j4$k. 

DIAPENIDION.    Anelectoary.    (Gr.) 

DIAPER.  To  decorate  with  a  variety  of  ooloors; 
to  embroider  on  a  rich  groond.  (j4,'NJ) 
There  was  a  ridi  figured  doth  so  called,  Stmtt, 
iL  6 ;  as  also  a  kind  of  printed  linen.  Diapres 
of  Antioch  are  mentioned  in  the  Roman 
d'Alexandre,  MS.  BodL  264. 
A  dttchei  dervworthfly  dyghto  in  ^roptfrif  wedto» 
In  a  ■ureott  of  lylk*  full  lelkouthcty  hewede. 

JToHv  Jrtkwrt,  MS,  Uneotm,  f .  87. 

DIB.  (1)  The  cramp-bone.    Dortei, 

(2)  A  dip.    Also,  to  dip  or  indine. 

(3)  A  valley.    North, 
DIBBEN.    AfiUetofveaL    Devon, 
DIBBER.    A  dibble,  q.T.    South, 
DIBBITY.    A  pancake.     Var,  dial, 
DIBBLE.    A  setting  stick.     Var,  dial 

Jonson  seems  to  nse  it  for  a  monstadiio. 
DIBBLE-DABBLE.    Rubbish.    North, 
DIBBLER.    A  pewter  plate.     Cmmb. 
DIBLES.    Diificulties ;  scrapes.    Bast. 
DIBS.  (1)  Money.     Var,  dioL 
(2)  A  game  played  with  the  bones  of  sheep. 

See  Ward's  Corpus  Christi  ColL  Stat  p.  140. 

The  dibs  are  the  small  bones  in  the  knees  of 

a  sheep,  uniting  the  bones  above  and  below 

the  joint.    See  H<dloway,  p.  45. 
DIBSTONE.  A  child's  game,  phiyed  by  tossing 

pebbles,  and  also  called  dibi, 
DICACIOUS.    Talkative.    (Lat.) 
DICARE.    The  same  as  dieher,  q.  v. 
DICE.    A  lump  or  piece.     YorJk$h, 
DICER.    A  dice-player.    Greene, 
DICHE.    To  dig.    (A.-S,) 
DICHER.    A  digger.    {J.'S,) 
DICHT.    Made.    Gawayne. 
DICION.    Power.    (Lat,) 
DICK.  (1)  A  dike;  a  ditch.     Var,  dial 

(2)  A  iMther  apron  and  bib,  worn  by  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  North. 

(3)  Dressed  up  to  the  tune  of  Queen  Dick,  L  e. 
very  fine.  That  happened  in  the  rdgn  of 
Queen  Dick,  i.  e.  never. 

M)  The  bank  of  a  ditch.    Norf. 
(bS  To  deck,  or  adorn.    North, 
(6)  A  kind  of  hard  cheese.   St^folk, 
DICK.A.DILYER.    The  periwinkle.    Eaet. 
DICKASS.    Ajack-ass.    North, 
DICK-A-TUESDAY.    The  ignis  fstuus. 
DICKEN.    ThedeviL  Var,  dial  Odds  dickens, 

a  kind  of  petty  oath.  The  term  is  occasionally 

so  employed  in  old  plays,  as  in  Heywood's 

Edward  IV.  p.  40. 
DICKER.    Ten  of  any  commodity,  as  ten  hides 

of  leather,  ten  bars  of  iron,  &c 


DICK.HOLL.    Adilch.    Noef. 

DICKON.    A  mdmame  for  Hiehard, 

DICK'S-HATBAND.  Said  to  have  been  made 
of  sand,  and  it  has  afforded  many  a  oompsoU 
son.    As  queer  as  Diei^e  hatband,  && 

DICKY.  (1)  Donkey.     Var.  dioL 

(2)  A  woman'  a  under-pettaooat.  Also,  a  com- 
mon  leather  apron. 

(3)ThetopofafailL     Weet. 

(4)  It  u  all  Diokey  with  him,  L  e.  it  is  aU  over 

with  him. 
DICKY-BIRD.    A  small  bird.    Abo,  a  loose. 
DICTAMNUM.    The  herb  dittany.    (Lai,) 
DICTE.    A  saying.    (Lot,) 
DICTITATE.    To  speak  often.    (Lot,) 
DICTOUR.    A  judge,  or  guanfian.    (A,^N,) 
DID.    To  hide.    Craven. 
DIDAL.    A  triangular  spade  well  adqited  for 

cutting  and  baiidkiog  up  ditches.    Eiit,    See 

Tusser,  p.  15.    To  didal,  to  dean  a  ditch  or 

river. 
DIDAPPER.    The  dob-chick.    Baei. 
DIDDEN.    Did.     Var,  dial 
DIDDER.     To  shiver:  to  tremble.     Norfh. 

"  Dydderyng  and  dadderyng,"  Hye  Way  to 

the  SpytteU  Hous,  n.  d. 
DIDDER-DODDER.    To  tremble.    NoHh. 
DIDDLE.  (1)  To  trick  or  agole.     Var,  dial 
(2^  A  machine  for  taking  salmon.   JVett. 

(3)  To  dawdle  or  trifle.    East. 

(4)  To  hum  a  tune.    North, 
DIDDLECOME.     Half  mad;  aordy  vexed. 

Wett. 
DIDDLES.    Young  ducks.    East, 
DIDDS.    A  cow's  teats.     Cheeh, 
DIDDY.  The  nipple,  or  teat  Var,  dial  Some- 

^mes  the  milk  is  so  called. 
DIDE.    Died.     Chaucer, 
DIDEN.    Pa.tpLof2>o.    (^.-A) 
DIDO.    A  trick,  or  trifle. 
DIE.  (1)  To  tinge.    (^.-5.) 
(2)  As  dean  as  a  die,  as  dose  as  a  die,  L  e.  as 

clean  as  possible,  &c 
DIELLE.    A  share  or  portion. 

And  ttitii  for  that  thtr  if  bo  diaiU 
Whereof  to  make  myn  svauate. 

«MMr,  MS.  aoe,  Jnttq.lU^  t  64. 

DIERE.    A  beast    (Dut.) 

DIERN.    Severe ;  hard ;  stem.     West, 

DIET.    To  take  diet,  to  be  put  under  a  regimen 

for  the  luee  venerea, 
DIETE.    Daily  food.     (.f.-AT.) 
DIET-HOUSE.     '*  His  diet-houses,  intertein- 
ment,  and  all  other  things  necessarie,"  Holin- 
shed,  Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  133. 
DIFPADE.    To  injure ;  to  destroy.    (J,^N,) 
DIFFAME.    Bad  reputation.     (A,.N.)     iUso, 
to  disgrace,  as  in  Langtoft,  p.  321 ;  but  some- 
times, to  spread  abroaid  one's  fame. 
DIFFENDE.    To  defend.    {A,.N.) 
DIFFER.    To  quarrel.     Var,  dial 
DIFFERENCE.    A  controversy.    NorffL 
DIFFIBULATE.    To  unbutton.    (Lot,) 
DIFFICILE.   Diflkult.  (Lot.)  "  Newe  and  dif- 
fidle,"  Hall,  Heniy  VIL  f.  20. 
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DIFFICIUTATB.    To  make  difficult    (La/.) 
DIFFICILNESS.    Difficoltj ;  scrupaloninets. 
DIFFICULT.    Peeriah;  fretfoL    North. 
DIFFICULTBR.    More  difficult.     Var.dM 
DIFnDB.    To  distrust.     (Lat.) 
BIFFIGURE.    To  disfigure.    (Fr.) 
DIFHND.    To  deave  in  two.    (Lat) 
DIFFINE.  To  conclude;  to  determine.  (J.'N.) 

See  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  315. 
DIFFINISH.    To  define.    Chaueer, 
DIFFODED.    Digged.     Cole$, 
DIFFREULBD.     Tainted  with  sin.    (^-M) 

This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 

a  poem  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ft  L  6,  although  it 

may  possibly  be  an  error  for  disirtuled. 
DIFFUGOUS.    Flying  divers  ways.    ( Lai.) 
DIFFUSE.    Difficult ;  hard  to  be  understood. 

Paltgnne, 
DIFFUSED.  Wild  ;hrregular;  confused.  ««With 

some  difuMtd  song/'  Shak, 
DIG.   (1)    To  spur  a  horse;  to  stab  a  man 

through  his  armour,  &c. 
{2^  To  bury  anything  in  ^e  ground. 
(8)  A  mattodc ;  a  spade.     York^ 
US  A  duck.    Chnh,    Chester  Pkys,  L  52. 
C5)  Fo  munch ;  to  eat.     Var»  ditU. 
DIG-BRID.    A  young  duck.    Lane, 
DIGESTIBLE.    Easy  to  be  digested.  {Lai.) 
DIGESTIVES.     Things   to    help 

Chaucer, 
DIG6ABLE.    Capable  of  being  digged.    Hu- 

loef  8  Abcedarium,  1552. 
DIGGING.    A  spit  in  depth.    North. 
DIGGINGS.    Proceedings.    Dtwm. 
DIGHLE.    Secret     Vtrategan. 
DIGHT.  (1)  To  dispose^    {A.^) 
(2)  To  drMS ;  to  adorn ;  to  prepare ;  to  put  on 

to  find  out    {A.'S.)    Also,  the  part  past 
CSi\  To  prepare,  or  dean  anything.    North. 
(4)  To  foul,  or  dirty.    Ra^. 
DIGHTER.    A  dresser.    Fhrh. 
DIGHTINGS.    Deckings ;  ornaments.    Fhrio. 
DIGNE.  (1)  Worthy.    (A,^N.) 
(2)  Pioud;disdainAd.    (^.-M) 
DIGNELICHE.    Deserredly.    (A.*N.) 
DIGNOSTICK.    An  indication.    {Lai.) 

Alio  tiM  mists  that  ariie  from  lerenll  parU  of 

the  euth,  and  art  iignMHekt  oftubCerTaiieaB  watacff, 

owa  thalr  tnmpiraUoD  to  this  Internall  heate. 

Jubr«^9  WUtM,  MS.  R^at  Soc.  p.  llS. 

DIG^UT.    To  unearth  the  badger. 
DIORAYE.    Same  as  Dihe-reve,  q.  y. 
DIGRESS.    To  deviate ;  to  differ. 
DIGRESSION.    Deviation.    Shah. 
DIKE.  (1)  A  ditch.     Var.  dial    Down  in  the 

dike,  L  e.  sick,  diseased. 
^2^  A  dry  hedge.  Cumh. 
(dS  A  small  pond,  or  river.     Yorhih. 

(4)  A  small  rock  in  a  stratum ;  a  crack  or  breach 
of  the  solid  strata. 

(5)  To  dig ;  to  make  ditches.    (A.-S.) 
Ocpe  dolvase  and  dade,  dgJtad  in  raoldes. 

Mort$  Arthw9,  MS.  Uneoin,  t.  83. 

DIKE^AM.    A  ditch  bank.    North. 
DIREDEN.    Digged,  pL    {A.-8.) 
DIKER.    A  hedger,  or  ditcher.    {A.-S.) 


DIKE-RB VB.    An  oflker  who  seperintends  the 

dikes  and  drains  in  marshes. 
DIKESMOWLBR.    The  hedge-sparrow. 
DIKE.STOUR.    A  hedge-stake.    Cmmb. 
DILANIATE.    To  rend  in  iMOoea.    {LaL) 
DILATATION.    Enlargement    (^-JV:) 
DILATORY.    A  delay.    {Lai.) 
DILDE.    To  protect    (A.-N.) 
DILDRAMS.    Improbable  tales.     Wmt. 
DILE.    The  deriL    Stanihirst,  p.  9. 
DILECCION.    Love.    {Lai.) 

Fr«adscliipa»  adewo !  Un  wel,  Mteetmt 
Aftltpatoateofoun  pwxaceloa. 

OceU99tMa.SM.Anti9,lM,t95S. 
DILFULL.    SetDyffkOe. 
DILL.  (1)  Hedge  parsley.     Var.  dial 
(2)  To  soothe;  to  still;  tocafan.    North.    See 

difUe,  Towneley  Myst 
[3)  Two  seeded  tare.     6hae. 

4)  A  wendi,  or  doxy.    Jhhher. 

5)  A  word  to  can  du<^a.  Var.diaL 
DILLAR.  The  shaft-horse.  WUt$. 
DILLE.  (l)DoU;fbolish. 

or  alio  the  dadas  thay  couthe  doo,  that  dnDr  war* 

anddiifo, 
Thoa  dyada  nogbta,  for  thalra  dada  did  no  dart 
unto  the.  MS.  UmeoiHA.1 17.  f.  SSS. 

The  baste  that  hath  no  skylle. 
But  of  spcche  dombe  and  d^iU. 

MS.  Cantdb.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  4S. 
(2)  To  dun,  or  prevent 

How  Juus  wit  ther  gret  unachUIe, 
Wend  his  uprlsyng  to  rftf/e. 

MS.  Oott.  VtpM.  A.  iU.  ft  % 

DILLED.    Quite  finished.    Cumh, 
DILUNG.    A  darling,  or  favourite.    Also,  the 

youngest  child,  or  the  youngest  of  a  brood. 
DILLS.    The  paps  of  a  sow.    Eatt. 
DILLT.    A  small  piiblic  carriage,  corrupted 

from  Fr.  dUigenee. 
DILNOTE.    The  heib  cMennimi. 
DILT.    To  stop  up.    North. 
DILVE.    To  cleanse  ore.    Conm. 
DILVBRED.     Wearied;    conAised;    heavy; 

drowsy ;  shivery ;  nervous.    Eatt. 
DIM.    Dimness;  darkness.    {A.-S.) 
DIMBBR.    Pretty.     Wore. 
DIMBLE.    A  narrow  valley,  or  dingle. 
DIMHEDE.    Dimness.    (A.-S.) 
DIMINITINO.    Dhninishing.    (Lai.) 
DIMINUTE.    Imperfect    (Xa/.) 
DIMISSARIES.    «<  They  pawne  their  glibs,  the 

nafles  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  thdr  dimia* 

forier,  &c."  Stanihurst,  p.  45. 
DIMME.    Dark;  darkly.    {A.^S.)    Also,  hard 

or  difficult  to  be  understood. 
DIMMET.    Twffight    Dewm. 
DIMMING.    The  dawn  of  day.    {A.-S.) 
DIMPSE.    TwiHght    Somertet. 
DIMSEL.    A  very  large  expanse  of  stagnant 

water.    Suuem. 
DIN.    Noise  ;revdiy.    (^.-5.) 
DINCH.    Deaf.    Somenet. 
DINCH-PICK.    Adung.foik.     Gkme. 
DINDER.    Thunder.    Saemoor. 
DINDEREX.    A  thunderbolt.     <7rotr. 
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of  die  lower  empire 
lioaDd  «t  Wroaeter.    Sahp.    Sfelt  dymiert 
1)7  Kennett. 
DINDLB*  (1)  The  MwtyiUe.    Ntnf. 

(2)  To  reel  or  stagger.    Nti/L    Alio  to  trem- 
bteorduke;  dandled,  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  145. 

(3)  To  tingle.    See  Stemhant,  p.  26.    Some- 
timet,  to  suffer  an  acute  pain. 

DINE.    A  dinner.    (^.-M) 
PING.  (1)  To  throw  yiolently ;  to  beat  out;  to 
indent;  to  bmiae;  to  dash  down ;  to  push,  or 
drive ;  to  sling. 

Thyi  ttone  waUt  y  tehalto  iomn4ifnff» 
And  with  myn  boodys  y  adialle  yow  hynge. 

OttL  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  JB,  f.  68. 

(2)  To  surpass,  or  ofercome.     Ckah, 

?3)  To  ding  it  in,  to  teach.    SsAy. 

r4)  A  moderated  imprecation. 

? 5)  To  reiterate,  or  importune.    Dewm. 

?6)  To  tannt ;  to  reprove.    /Fett, 

(7)  To  bluster ;  to  bounce.     Wore. 

DING-DING.  A  term  of  endearment  **  My 
ding-ding,  my  darling,''  Witfaals,  p.  61. 

DING-DONG.    Eioessively;  in  good  earnest. 

DING-DOSSELS.    Dung-pots.    Devon, 

DINGDOULERS.    Finery  in  dress.    Eoit, 

DINGE.    To  drizzle.    Notf, 

DINGHY.    A  jolly-boat.    North. 

DINGING.    A  strike,  or  blow.    (J.-S.) 

DINGLE-DANGLE.    To  dangle  loosely.  ffe$t. 

DINGNER.    More  worthy.    (-^.-A) 

DING-THRIFT.  A  spendthrift.  Used  in  York- 
.  shire  in  the  last  century.  ''  Howse  of  dyttff^ 
thrifte,"  MS.  line  Thorn,  f.  148. 

DINGY.    Foul;  dirty.     Somertet. 

DINMAN.    A  two-year  sheep.    North. 

DINNA.    Do  not    North. 

DINNEL.  Ta  stagger  ;totingIe;  to  thim  with 
pain  from  cold,  &c     North. 

DINNER-TIN,  A  tin  vessel  containing  a  la- 
bourer's dinner.     Var.  dial 

DINNING.    A  great  noise.    Torrent,  p.  63. 

DINT.  A  stroke.  (^.-&)  By  dint  of,  L  e.  by 
force  of^  a  common  expression. 

DINTLE.  (1)  To  indent.    North. 

(2)  An  inferior  kind  of  leather. 

DIOL.    Dole;  lamentation.    {J.»S.) 

DIP.  (I)  Salt.    Doroet. 

(2)  Butter ;  sugar ;  any  kind  of  sanoe  eaten  with 
pudding.    North. 

S  Cunning ;  crafty ;  deep.     Weit. 
To  go  downwaid,  as  a  vein  of  coal  lying 
obliquely  in  the  earth. 

DIPLOIS.    A  cloak.    (Or.) 

1)IPNESS.    Depth.    North. 

DIPPER.    A  bird,  emelu9  agttaiiau. 

DIPPING-NET.  A  smaU  net  used  for  taking 
salmon  and  shad  out  of  the  water. 

DIPPINGS.  The  grease,  &c.  collected  by  the 
cook  for  occasional  use  instead  of  lard.  See 
Tusser,  p.  262. 

DIPTATIVB.  A  term  in  alchemy.  See  Ash- 
mole's  Theat  Chcm.  Brit  pp.  145,  320. 

DIRD.    thread.    Stmertet, 

LIRDAM.    A  great  noise,  or  uproar.    North, 


"  An  horrible  dirdam  theymade,"  ClulDe^a 
Phraseo]ogia,I655,  p.  170. 
DIREMPT.  To  divide.   /Mrvrnp/nf,  H<^lashed, 

Conq.  Ireland,  p.  52. 
DIRGE-ALE.    A  Amend  wake. 
DIRIOB.  A  solemn  hymn  in  the  Romirik  church, 
commencing  i><r^prett«ffiiMef.   It  was  part 
of  the  burial  service. 
DIRITY.    Direness.    {Lat.) 
DIRK.    To  darken.    Pmitgrave. 
DIRKB.    To  hurt;  to  spoiL     %temer. 

DIRL.  (1)  A  thrill  of  pain.  North,  Also,  to 
give  a  dight  tremble. 

(2)  To  move  quickly.  Yorhoh,  Hence  dirler, 
an  active  person. 

DIRSH.    A  thrash.    Somenet, 

DIRSTEUE.    Boldly.     Fentegtm, 

DIRT.    Rain.     North, 

DIRT-BIRD.    The  woodpecker.    North. 

DIRTEN.    Made  of  dirt.     Wett, 

DIRT-WEED.     Chenopodium  viride,  Lin. 

DIRUTER.    A  destroyer.    {Lot,) 

DIS.    This.    Percy, 

DISABLE.  To  desrade,  or  disparage.  Also 
an  adjective,  unable. 

DISACCUSTOBfED.    Unaccustomed. 

DISACTLY.    ExacUv.    Lane. 

DISADMONISH.    To  dissuade.    HoweU, 

DISAFFIRM.    To  deny ;  to  refuse. 

DISALOWE.    To  disapprove.    {A,^N,) 

DISANCHOR.    To  wei^  anchor. 

DISANNUL.  To  ii^ure;  to  incommode;  to 
contradict ;  to  controvert ;  to  dispossess ;  to 
remove.     Var,  dioL 

DISAPPOINTED.    Unarmed.    I^ai. 

DISAR.  An  actor.  See  Collier,  i.  50.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  clown ;  and  hence  any  fool 
was  so  called.  Sometimes  spelt  disard,  dit- 
garde,  dizard,  &c.  "  A  dizzard  or  common 
vice  and  jester  couirtcrfetting  the  gestures  of 
any  man,  and  moving  his  body  as  him  list," 
Nomendator,  p.  529.  Cf.  Welde's  Janua 
linguarum,  1615,  p.  77. 

DISARRAY.    Disorder.     (A,-N,) 

DISASSENT.    Dissent.    Hatt, 

DISAVAIL.  To  prejudice  any  one,  so  as  lo 
hinder  his  rising  in  the  world. 

DISAVAUNCE.    To  drive  back.    (^.-M) 

DISAVENTURE.    Misfortune.    {J.-N,) 

DISBEAUTIFY.    To  deface  anything. 

DI8BLAME.    To  clear  from  blame.    (ji.-N,) 

DISBURST.    To  disburse.     Var.  diaL 

DISCANDY.    To  dissolve.    Shah. 

DISCARD.  In  card-playing,  to  put  one  or 
more  cards  out  of  the  pack. 

DISCASE.    To  strip ;  to  undress. 

DISCEITE.    Deceit;  falsehood.     Chaucer. 

DISCEIYABLE.    Deceitful     (J.^N.) 

DISCERT.    Desert.    Langtoft,  p.  316. 

DISCEVER.    To  discover.    Gawavne. 

DISCEYVANCE.    Deceit.    (J..N,) 

DISCHAITE.    Ambush.    (J.-N,) 

DISCHARE.    Skelton's  Works,  iL  406. 

DISCHENELY.    Secretly.    (J..N,) 

DISCIPLE,    To  exercise  with,  discipline. 
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DMCIPLnUL  Al8rm«MdbyidiePiiritaBsfor 

church  reformatiofn. 
DI8CLAIM.IN.    Todisckim.    Jne.Dntm. 
DISCLOSE.    To  hatch.  DifcfM^  is  when  the 

young  birds  jnit  peep  through  the  shells. 

See  Gent.  Rec  IL  62 ;  Holinshied,  Conq.  Ire- 
land, p.  21;  Hamlett  ▼.  1. 
DISCOLOURED.    Variously  coloured. 
DISCOMFITURE.    Defeat    (J^N.) 
DISCOMFORT.    Displeasure.    {J.-N.) 
DISCOMPORTEN.    To  discourage.    {J,-N.) 
DISCOMFRONTLE.     To  ruffle,  or  displease 

one.    Eatt.    See  Forby,  L  94. 
DISCONFITE.    Discomfited.    Heame. 
DISCONTENT.    A  malcontent.    Shak. 
DISCONVEMENCE.    MUfortune.    (A.^N.) 
DISCORDABLE.    Disagreeing ;  different. 
DISCORDE.    To  disagree.    (J.-N.) 

RayM  nojte  50tir  hert*  to  hyc  bIcauM  of  jonr 

prowesche  and  50ur  doghty  dcdit,  lo  thst  feforgcte 

5our  Uste  ende,  for  ofte  tymct  we  see  that  the  Imt- 

tere  end  of  a  mane  diteorde$  with  the  Ante. 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  i  17*  f-  19. 
DISCOURSE.  (I)  To  run  about.    (LaL) 
(2)  Reason.     It  sometimes  seems  to  hare  a 

slightly  different  meaning. 
DISCOVER.    To  uncorer;  to  undress.  {ji,-N,) 
DISCOVERTE.    Uncovered.    {J.^N.) 
DISCRESEN.    To  decrease.    (^.-M) 
DISCRIVEN.  To  describe;  to  publish.  (^.-M) 
DISCRYGHE.    To  descry ;  to  understand. 
DISCURE.    To  discover ;  to  open ;  to  unveil. 

Also,  to  betray  any  one. 

CODtempladoun  of  the  Delt^, 

Wbkhe  noon  erthely  langage  may  dUcurt. 

M&  Hmrt.  SBm. 
Whasne  hize  bemb  ben  opinly  mmmid, 

I^dgmU,  MS,  Soe.  AmUq.  IM.  f.  7- 
DISCUST.    Determined.    Drayton,     Spenser 

uses  it  in  the  sense  of  tMakeu  off, 
DISDEINOUS.    Disdainful    (^.-iV:) 
DISE.    To  put  tow  or  flax  on  a  distaff.    Pals> 

grave  has  i^tsyn. 
DISEASE.    To  disturb ;  to  trouble ;  to  annoy. 

AUo,  uneasiness,  discontent. 
DISEDGED.    Satiated.    Shak, 
DISEMBOGUE.    To  flow  out    (.^.-iV.) 
DISENCRESE.    Diminution.    Also  a  verb,  to 

decrease  or  diminish.    (A,'N,) 
DISENDID.    Descended.     ChoMcer, 
DISERT.   Eloquent,    {lot,)    The  term  occurs 

in  Foxe's  epitaph,  ap.  Lupton*s  History,  1637. 
DISESPERANCE.    Despair.    (A,'N,) 
DISFETIRLY.    Deformcdly.    \A,-N,) 
DISFIGURE.  (1)  Deformity.    {A.^N,) 
(2)  To  carve  a  peacock.     See  the  Booke  of 

Hunting,  1586,  f.  81. 
DISGEST.    To  digest.      Var,  dial     A  very 

common  form  in  early  writers.    DUgeHwre, 

digestion,  Halle's  Expostulation,  p.  21. 
DISGISENESSE.  Disguise.  Chmuser, 
DISGRADE.    To  degrade.     See  Hall,  Henry 

VII.  f.  50 ;  Death  of  Rob.  Huntington,  p.  27. 
DISGRATIOUS.    Degraded.    {Lai.) 
DISGREE.    To  disagree.    PaUgrave, 
DISGRUNTLED.    Discomposed.    GUmc, 
DISGUISE.    To  dress  up,  or  deck  out,  in  ge- 


neral totastieally.    H«iioe  ikpimM$^  a  Icmd 

of  mumming  or  dramatic  representation. 
DISH.  (I)  A  cupfhl,  as  of  tea,  &c 
(2)  To  make  hollow  or  thin,  a  term  used  b}' 

wheebighta  and  coopers. 
DISHABIT.     To  remove  from  its  habitation. 

DiakabUed^  uninhabited.    Nam, 
DISH  AUNT.    To  leave;  to  quit 
DISHBILLE.    Disorder;  distress.    Ketii,    No 

doubt  from  the  French  ditkabUU. 
DISH.CRADLB.     A  rac^  of  wood  used  for 

drying  dishes  in.    North, 
DISHED.    Overcome ;  ruined.     Var,  diaL 
DISHEL.    A  compound  of  eggs,  grated  bread, 

saflBron  and  sage,  boiled  together. 
DISHELE.    Misfortune  lunhappinest.  {A,'N,) 
O  my  wanhope  and  my  triste  I 
O  my  dMtU  and  alle  my  llite  I 

OMMn  MS,  Oar.  Arnliq.  134,  f.  fl0. 

DISHER.     A    maker   of    bowls    or   dishes. 

DyM9here9,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  96. 
DISHERIT.    To  disinherit    (A.^N,) 
DISHERITESON.    Disinheritance.    (^.-A.) 
DISH-FACED.    Hollow  faced.    North, 
DISH-MEAT.    Spoon-meat    Kent, 
DISHONEST.    To  detract;  to  vilify. 
DISHONORATE.    Dishonourable. 
DISHWASHER.  (1)  The  water.wagtail. 
(2)  A  scullery  maid.    Harrison,  p.  238. 
DISIGE.    Foolish.     Venteffon, 
DISJECTED.    Scattered.    (Lat,) 
DISJOINT.    A  difllcult  situation.    (^.-.V.) 
DISKERE.    See  Ditcttre, 
DISLEAL.    Disloyal.    Spemer, 
DISLIKE.    To  displease.    Also,  to  disagree. 

applied  to  articles  of  food. 
DISLIMN.    ToobUterate.    ShaJt. 
DISLODGE.    To  move  or  start  any  animal.   An 

old  hunting  term. 
DISLOIGNED.  Withdnnai ;  secluded.  (A.-N,) 
DISLOYAL.    Unchaste.     Cht^pman, 
DISMALS.    Melancholy  feelings.     Var,  dial 
DISME.    The  tax  of  a  tenth.   Shakespeare  uses 

dUmei  for  teiu,  in  Tr.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 
DISMEMBER.    To  carve  a  heron.    See  the 

Booke  of  Hunting,  1586,  t  81. 
DISMEMBRE.    To  vilify.    (A,-N,) 
DISMOLUSH.    To  demolish.     fVmt, 
DISNATURBD.    UnnatunL    IkmM. 
DISOBEISANT.    Disobedient    (A.^N,) 
DISOBLIGE.    To  stain  or  dirty.    But, 
DISORDEINED.    Disorderiy.    (A.-N,) 
DISORDINATE.    Disorderiy.    (Lat,) 
DISORDINAUNCE.    Irregularity.    (A-N.) 
DISOUR.  (1)  A  phiyer  at  dice.    (A.^N.) 
(2)  A  teller  of  tales.    (A,-N,)    An  important 

person  in  the  old  baronial  hall. 
DISPACARLED.    Scattered.    « Dispersed  and 

dispacaried,"  Two  Lane.  Lovers,  1640,  p.  57. 
DISPAR,  (1)  Unequal.    {Lat.) 
(2)  A  commons  or  share.    North. 
DISPARAGE.  (1)  To  disable.    (A.^N.) 
(2)  A  disparagement.    {A.'N.) 

And  that  hyt  were  a  frete  d^fmagt 
To  the  and  all  thy  baronaircb 

MS.  Gnttab   Ff.  U.  38,  f.  174. 
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mSPABENT.    Vniegaied.    (Ut.) 

DISPARKLE.  To  scatter;  to  diverse.  LU- 
percled,  HiU,  Edwird  IV.  f.  19. 

DISPARLID.    Beaten  down;  destroyed. 

DISPARPLE.    To  disperse.    Lydjfoie. 

DISPART.  (1)  To  divide ;  to  separate. 

(2)  The  peg  or  pin  set  npon  the  mouth  of  a 
piece  hy  which  the  level  was  taken. 

DISPARTELYN.    To  disperse.    iV.  Parv. 

DISPEED.    To  dispatch.    Li$ter. 

DISPENCE.  Expenoe ;  the  necessaries  of  life. 
{A,'N,)    Ditpeneit,  MS.  Lansd.  762. 

DISPENDE.    To  expend ;  to  waste. 

DISPENDERE.    A  steward.   {Lai.) 

DISPENDIOUS.    Sumptuous;  costly.    {Ut.) 

DISPERAUNCE.    Despair.    {A^N,) 

DISPETRID.    In  despair. 

He  cuijte  comftnte  and  oomoUdouB 
Of  alle  that  arOT  he  was  afore  dUpemrid, 

I^dgaf,  MS.  8oe.  Antiq,  184»  t  i. 

DISPITE.    To  grumhle;  to  be  angry;  to  be 

spiteful;  to  defy.     {ArN.) 
DISPITOUS.    Angry  to  excess.    (^.-iV.) 
DISPLE.    To  disdidine ;  to  chastise. 
DISPLEASANT.    Unpleasant ;  offiensiTe. 
DISPLESAUNS.    Displeasure.    {A.-N.) 
Thar  mowthia  to  plejna  ther  4i$fluwm 

US,  Camtab,  Ff.  L  6,  f.  45. 

DISPLESURE.    To  displease.    {A.^N.) 

DISPOIL.    To  undress.    (^.-iV.) 

DISPOINT.    To  disappoint.    (^.-iV.) 

DISPONE.    To  dispose.    (lof.) 

DISPORT.  (1)  To  divert.    {A.-N,) 

(2)  Sport ;  diversion.     (A.'N.) 

DISPOSE.  Disposal ;  disposition ;  arrangement. 
ShaJt. 

DISPOSED.  Inclined  to  mirth  and  jesting. 
Sometimes,  wantonly  merry.  See  Nares,  and 
the  examples  quoted  by  him.  "Wend  thee 
from  mee,  Venus,  I  am  not  ditposed^**  Shep- 
herd's Song  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  1600. 

DISPOSITION.    Disposal     Chaucer, 

DISPOURVEYED.    Unprovided.    {A.-N,) 

DISPREDDEN.  To  spread  around.  SeePhillis 
and  Flora,  Lond.  1598. 

For  he  hire  kirtllle  fonde  alao. 
And  eek  hire  manteUe  bothe  two» 
DUprmi  ufoa  the  bed  alofte. 

Goum,  MS,  Soe,  Jnttq,  134,  f.  171. 

DISPREISE.    To  undervalue.    (A.-N,) 
DISPUNGE.    To  sprinkle.    ShaJt. 
DISPUNISHABLE.     Not  capable  of  punish. 

ment.    See  Stanihurst's  Descr.  p.  26. 
DISPUTESOUN.    A  dispute,  or  disputation. 

(A,-N.)    See  Langtoft's  Chron.  p.  300. 
DISQUIET.    To  disturb ;  to  trouble. 
DISRANK.    To  degrade ;  to  put  out  of  rank  or 

order.    (A,'K,) 
DISRAY.    Clamour.    (A.^N.)    Also,  to  fight 

irregularly,  to  put  out  of  order. 
DISRULILT.    Irregularly.    Ckameer, 
DISSAR.    A  scoflRer ;  a  fooL 
DISSEAT.    To  unseat ;  to  remove^ 
DISSEILE.    To  deceive.    (A,-N.) 
DISSEMBLABLE.    Unlike;  dissimilar. 
DISSEMBLANCE.    Dissembling.    (fV.) 
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DISSENT.    Descent. 
DISSENTIENT.    Disagreeing.    (!«/.) 
DISSBNTORI.    AkindofstiU.    (Ut.) 
DISSEYVAUNT.    Deceitfid.    {A,^N.) 
DISSHROWED.     Made  open,   or  manifest; 

published.    See  Stanihurst's  Descr.  p.  15. 
DISSIMULARY.    To  cBsshnulate.    HM 
DISSIMULE.    To  dissemble.    {A.-N,) 
DISSIMULER.    A  dissembler.    {A,^N,) 
DISSIMULINGS.    Dissemblings.     Chaucer. 
DISSNINS.     A  distance  in  horseradng,  the 

eighth  part  of  a  mfle. 
DISSOLVE.    To  solve;  to  explain.    (Lat,) 
DISSONED.    Diaaonant.    (A.-K) 
DISSURY.    The  strangury.     TWser. 
DISTAFF.    St.  Distaffs  day,  a  name  joeidarly 

given  to  the  day  after  Twelfth  Day.    Also 

called  Rock-day. 
DISTAINE.    To  discolour;  to  stain;  to  take 

away  the  colour.    (A^-N,)     Sometimes,  to 

calm,  still,  or  pacify,  from  destaindre. 
Ye  wathe  eleyoe  fino  aaole  and  spottca  blak^. 
That  wyne  nor  ciyW  aor  yit  none  inke  ttitipen*, 

MS,  Cmntab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  141. 

DISTANCE.  Discord;  debate;  dissension; 
disturbance.  '*Withoiityn  ony  dystaunee," 
MS.  Harl.  8954. 

For  after  mete,  without  Hatani, 

The  eockwoldea  acbold  t^ethar  danet. 

MS,JtktmUm,r.$L 
He  piaf  ath  yow  that  ye  wylle  ctm. 
And  let  owre  loadya  be  in  pees 
Wythowtyn  any  dpstawnce. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft  li.  38.  f.  78. 

DISTASTE.    Anmsult.   Jwuom,    Also  a  verb, 

to  di^lease,  to  insolt. 
DISTEMPERATE.     Immoderate.    Hence  dia^ 

iemperaiwre,  disorder,  sickness. 
DISTEMPERED.    Intoxicated.    Shah, 
DISTEMPRE.  To  moisten ;  to  mingle.  {A,'N.) 
DISTENCE.    The  descent  of  a  ball  {A,'N.) 
DISTINCT.    To  distinguish.    {UU,) 
DISTINCTIONS.    Commas.    {Fr,) 
DISTINGUE.    To  distingnish;  to  divide. 
DISTOR.    Distress.    Iforth. 
DISTOURBLED.    Disturbed.    (A,^N.) 
DISTRACT.    Detracted.    Shak, 
DISTRACTIONS.    DetachmenU;  parts  taken 

from  the  main  body.    Shak, 
DISTRAIN.    To  strain  anything ;  to  catch ;  to 

hold  fMxX ;  to  afflict,  or  torment. 
DISTRAUGHT.    Distracted.    {A,-N,) 
DISTRAYENG.    Distraction.    (^.-M) 
DISTREITE.    Strait;  difficulty.    {A,-N,) 
DISTRENE.   To  constrain;  to  enforce.  (A.-N,) 
DISTRET.    A  superior  officer  of  a  monaateiy. 

{A,^N,) 
DISTRICATB.    To  disentangle.    (£«/.) 
DISTRIB.    To  destroy.    {A.-N.) 

Hon  and  man  felle  dowae  wUhoute  dowte. 
And  aona  he  was  dpUrped, 

MS,  Cmnttib,  Ff.  XL  31,  CI  78. 
DISTROBBLAR.      One    who    disturbs.      /V. 

Parv, 
DISTROUBE.    To  disturb;  to  trouble.  (-r^-AT.) 
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BI8TB0UBLB.  To  disturb.  (A.'N.)  ft<Kxnin 
•8  a  subitaiitive  in  Palsg;ittTe. 

For  another  also  thou  mayit  betlkent* 
5yr  thou.  *utr9tl9t$  bore  tasUmMit. 

Ma,  Umrl,  1701,  f.  8. 

DISTKUSS.    To  overthrow ;  to  conquer.   {Pr.) 
DISTURB.    A  disturbance.     DanieL 
DISTURBLE.    To  disturb.     Wickclife, 
DISTURBULTNG.    Dispute,  or  disturbance. 

The  Jtwet  saw  that  like  thyng. 

Anon  the!  were  In  disturbulyng, 

MS.  Cantab.  Tt  v.  48,  f.  84. 

DISTURNE.    To  turn  aside.    (//.-M) 
DISUSED.    Out  of  practice.  Itn^. 
DISVEIL.    To  unveil;  to  open.    PaUgrate, 
DISVOUCH.    To  contradict ;  to  discredit. 
DISWERE.    Doubt.    {A.-S.)    "Without  dis- 

wcre,"  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  19. 
DISWITTED.    Distracted.    Drayton,  p.  1 78. 
DISWORSHIP.    Discredit.    PtUlpot. 
DIT.    To  close;  to  stop  up.   {A.-S.)    Still  used 
in  the  North.    Sometunes  the  pa.  past. 
And  yn  the  middes  a  grete  pytte. 
That  al  the  worlde  myghte  hit  not  ditf, 

Fwgmtanf  L^l^nd,  MS,  lUiel. 

DITCH.  (1)  Grimy  dirt.    Alio,  to  stick  to»  as 
aaything  that  is  clammy.    North, 

(2)  A  fence,  not  the  drain.    North. 

(3)  To  make  a  ditch  or  moat.     Sometimes,  to 
dean  or  fey  a  ditch. 

DITCH-BACK.    A  fence.    North, 
DITE.  (1)  To  winnow.    Chtqmtm, 
(2)  To  dictate ;  to  write.    {A.^N.) 
DITEMENT.    Aii  indietment.    (A.-N) 
DITES.    Sayings ;  ditties.    (A.»N,) 
DITHER.    To  shake ;  to  tremble ;  to  confuse. 

Also,  a  confused  noise,  a  bother. 
DITHING.    A  trembling  or  vibratory  motion  of 

the  eye.     Cheih, 
DITING.  (1)  Whispering.    North, 
(2)  A  report,  or  saying.    (A.-N) 
DITLESS.    A  portable  wooden  stopper  for  the 

month  of  an  oven. 
DITOUR.    Atale-tener.    (A.-N) 
DITT.    A  ditty.     Spenftr, 
DITTED.    Dirtied ;  begrimed.    Dne, 
DITTEN.    Mortar  or  day  to  stop  up  an  oven. 

Dittin,  Yorksh.  Dial.  1697. 
DITTER.    The  game  of  Touch  and  Run. 
DIURNAL-WOMEN.    Women  who  cried  the 

daily  papers  about  the  streets. 
DIV.    Do.    North. 

DIVE-DAPPER.    The  dobchick,  or  didapper. 
"  Some  foSkys  cal  her  a  dyvedopper  or  a  dop- 
pecbyk,''  Diid.  Great  Moral  p.  159.    Some- 
times osUed  the  dyvendop. 
DIVELIN.    Dublin.     West. 
DFVERB.    A  proverb.    {Lot.) 
DIVEROUS.    Wayward.     (A.-N.) 
DIVBRSE.    DifllBrent.    Also,  to  diversify. 
DIVERSORY.    Anton.    (In/.) 
DIVERT.    To  turn  aside.    (Lot.) 
DIVEST.    To  undress.    {A.-N.) 
DIVET.    A  turf  or  sod.    North. 
PIVIDABLE.    Divided;  distant.    Shak. 
DIVIDANT.    Divisible.    Shah. 


DIVIDE.  To  make  diviriont  in  unute,  wfakh 
is,  the  running  a  simple  strafai  into  a  great 
variety  of  shorter  notes  to  the  same  modu- 
lation.   Nare$. 

DIVILIN.   Abrick-kfln.    LSne. 

DIVINACLB.    A  riddle.    PMAjpt. 

DIVINE.    Divinity.    Chaueer, 

DIVINISTRE.    A  divine.    (A.-N.) 

DIVIS.    Dcrice.    {A.-N.) 

DIVISE.    To  divide ;  to  separate. 

Clenlyche  fro  the  croune  hli  corse  he  dmfynfde, 

M0rt9  Jrthun,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  08. 

DIVULGATE.    To  divulge.    See  Arch.  Mdi. 

254.    Devnlgaeion,  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  31. 
DIWENT.    Do  not.     Cumh. 
DIWY-DUCK.    A  dobchick.     Weit. 
DIZARD.    See  Ditar. 
DIZE.    See  Dite. 
D12EN.    To  dress ;  to  adorn ;  to  be  conceited 

or  pompous.     North. 
DIZZARDLY.    FooHsh ;  stupid. 
Dt5T.    To  pronounce ;  to  make.     Omoayne. 
DO.  (1)  Though ;  then.    KeiU, 

(2)  To  cause.  /  do  make,  i.  e.  I  cause  to  make, 
or  to  be  made  \  J  do  one  to  understand,  &c 
Metaphorically,  to  fight. 

(3)  The  part  piot.  for  don. 

(4)  To  do  one  right,  or  reason,  to  pledge  a  per- 
son in  drinking.    Shah, 

(5)  To  do  for,  to  take  care  of,  to  provide  fort 
to  do  for  one,  to  rum  him ;  to  do  to  death,  to 
do  to  die,  to  kill  or  slay ;  to  do  to  know,  to  to* 
form,  &c 

^6^  Deed ;  action ;  contest 

(7)  To  put ;  to  place.  As  do  on,  do  in,  8tc.  still 
to  provtocial  use. 

(8)  A  fete ;  an  entertainment.    Norths 
DOAGE.    Rather  damp.    Lane. 
DOALD.    Fatigued.     Cratfen. 
DOAN.    Wet,  damp  bread.    Devon. 
DOAND.    Dotog.    (A..S.) 
DOATED.    Beginnmg  to  decay,  chieily  applied 

to  old  trees.    East. 

DOATTEE .  To  nod  the  head  when  sleep  comet 
on,  whilst  one  is  sitttog  up.    Exm, 

DOBBIN.  (1)  An  old  jaded  horse. 

(2)  Sea  nravd  mixed  with  sand.    East  Sussex, 

DOBBLE.    To  daub.    East. 

DOBBY.  A  fool;  a  silly  old  man.  Also,  a 
ktod  of  spirit  North.  The  dobhtes  seem  to 
be  similar  to  the  Scottish  Brownies,  They  are 
well  described  by  W^ashington  Irving  in  hit 
Bracebridge  HaD,  ed.  1822,  iL  183-6. 

DOBE.    To  dub  a  knight    {A.^S.) 

DOBELLET.  A  doublet  Plumpt  Corr.  p.  13& 

DOBELYNE.    To  double.    Pr.Parv. 

DOBIL.    Double.     Chaucer, 

DOBY.    To  strike;  to  beat    {A.'N,) 

DOCCY.  A  dozy,  or  whore.  '<  No  man  playa 
doeey,"  Hycke  Scomer,  n.  d. 

DOCIBLE.    Tractable  ;docile.    North. 

DOCILISIST.    Mostdodle.    East. 

DOCITY.    Docility ;  quickneca.     Gloue. 

DOCK.  (1)  Futuo.  Dekher,  "  Docktog  thd 
dell,"  a  very  common  phrase. 
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(2)  The  fMtkj  pari  of  a  botr^t  chiiie»  ketfrotti 
the  middle iad  the  battock;  the  stamp  of  a 
beast's  tail  t  the  broad  nether  end  of  a  felled 
tree,  or  of  tiie  hooMUi  body. 

(Z)  To  cat  off.     Var.  dM, 

(4)  The  common  mallow,     for.  dial, 

(5)  The  crapper  of  a  saddle.    Dea^n, 

(6)  If  a  person  is  stoag  with  a  nettle,  a  oev-» 
taiA  cure  is  said  to  be  performed  by  rub- 
bing dock  leaves  over  the  affected  part,  re- 
peating the  following  ehana  very  iowly**^ 
"*  NetUe  in^  dotk  out,  dodc  rub  nettle  oat." 
In  Cheshire^  according  to  Wilbraham>  m  dock 
(mt  nettle  is  a  kind  of  proverbial  saying  ^- 
presaye  of  inconstancy.  Hence  may  t^  ex- 
plained the  passages  in  Chancer,  TroiL  and 
Creaeide,  iv.  461 ;  Test,  of  Love,  p.  482. 
There  was  a  small  stinging  red  nettle  caUed 
the  dock-nettle,  as  appears  from  MS.  Uaii. 
978,  the  A.  N.  name  being  ortis  ^rieeoke* 
Uncertaine  certaine,  neTer  loves  to  lettle. 

But  heere,  there,  everywhere;  *»  dtek,  out  nHth, 
Ta^lor'9  Motto,  1922. 

DOCKAN.    The  dock.    North. 
DOCKEREH.    Fur  made  of  the  skin  of  the 

doituif  or  weasel,  the  petit  pis. 
DOCKET.  (1)  A  shred  or  piece.    (J.-S.) 
(2)  A  woodman's  biU.    Oxon. 
DOCKET.    A  meal  taken  about  ten  o'clock 

A.M.  by  field  labourers.    Rut. 
DOCKSPITTER.    A  tool  for  puUing  or  cutting 

up  docks.    Dorset. 
DOCKS Y.    The  fundament.    East. 
DOCTOR.    Aa  apothecary.    J)oetiiiir  tfsM,  a 

physician.    Poctot^s  stuffs  medicine.    Var. 

dial 
DOCTORATE,    Doctorsbip.    Thynne,  p.  22. 
DOCTRINE.    To  teach.    f./.-iV.)    The  Puri- 
tans in  their  sermons  usea  to  ci^  the  subject 

under  explanation  the  doctriM^ 
DOCUMENTIZE.    To  preach ;  to  moralise. 
DOD.  (1)  The  fox-tafl  reed.     North. 
(2)  To  cut  the  wool  off  sheep's  tiuls ;  to  lop  or 

cut  off  anyt^dng.    Dodded,  without  boms. 

Doddedcomt  corn  without  beards. 
(3)AshelL    St^folh. 
(4)  A  rag  of  cloth.     Cumb. 
DODDART.    A  bent  stick  used  in  the  game 

called  doddart,  which  is  played  in  a  large  level 

field  by  two  parties  headed  by  two  captains, 

and  having  for  its  object  to  drive  a  wooden 

ball  to  one  of  two  boundaries. 
DODDER.    To  shake,  or  tremble.    Doddered^ 

conAised,  shattered,  infirm.    North. 
DODDEREL.    ApoUard.     JTarw. 
DODDERING-DICKIES.  The  quiverine  heads 

of  the  brisa,  or  quaking  grass.    North. 
DODDINGS.     The  fore-parts  of  a  fieece  of 

wool    North. 
DdDDLE.    To  totter;  to  dawdle.    North. 
DODDLEISH.    Feeble.    Sussex. 
DODDY.    Little;  small.    Doddymife,  very  low 

in  stature.    East. 
DODDYPATE.    A  blockhead.     "  And  called 

bym  dodypate"  Boke  of  Mayd  Emlyn. 
DODELING.    IdUng;  trifling.    Devon. 


IK^DqS.  (1)  A  tnall  tovpef.JwvthiWKMt 
and  thick.    East, 

(2)  ToJQt  9  to  ineiie.    iVorM. 

(3)  To  f<^w  in  the  tnckef  aperson  or  ^nimal^ 
Var.dioL 

(4)  To  have  the  dodge^  to  be  cheated,  to  give 
onethe  slip.  To  dodge,  to  try  to  chfat  qiw* 
to  haggle  in  a  bargain. 

(5)  A  canning  trick.     Var.  dial 

(6)  A  dog.    AUeyn  P^)ers,  p.  32. 

(7)  To  drag  on  very  slowly.    North. 

(8)  A  squirrel's  nest.    South, 
DODGER.  (1)  A  nisht-cap.    Kent. 

(2)  A  miser.    HowiuL  „ ,, . 

DODIPOLL.  A  blockliead.  "  A3  learned  aa 
Doctor  DoddipoU,"  Howell,  p.  17.  ''  ^i(H 
zell,  hoydon,  dunce,  jobbernoU,  dodd^olst'' 
Cotgrave.  Perhaps  derived  from  dottypokf^ 
a  nick-name  for  the  shaven-crowded  priesta. 

DODKIN.  A  very  small  coin,  ibe,  eighth  p«|^ 
of  a  stiver*    ''The  stiching  cost  me  but.  a 

,  dodhinf  Weelkes'  Ayres,  Lond.  1608*  It  w^9 
prohibited  by  Henry  V.    . 

DODMAK.  AsnaiL  Norfeli.  Also,  asoaU^ 
sheU.  '*  A  sely  dodman  crepe,'*  Bale's  K^ag^ 
Johan*  p.  7.  "A  snayl  or  dodman^"  FutUx*^ 
Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  125. 

DODO.    Alollaby.,    Mmshetu     .. 

DODUR.     Castnla,  a  kind  of  4ex^ 

DODY.    George.    North. 

DOE.    To  live  on  little  food.    Chesh. 

DOELE.  Dole;  grief;  sorrow.  (J.-N) 
So  frete  forow  iht  qume  tlisn  wvoKght* 
Crete  d00^  it  was  to«e  and  lythe. 

MtS.  Mart,  xsm^  i.ilL 

DOELFULLIE.    Dolefully ;  grievously. 

DOER.  An  agent ;  a  manager ;  a  factor.  East, 
See  Burgon's  Gresham,  ii  44. 

DOERBODY.    The  body  of  a  frock. 

DOES.  It  does  not,  L  e.  it  has  lost  its  force 
and  virtue.    North. 

DOFF.  (1)  To  do  off;  to  undress.  Var.  dial, 
Also,  to  remove,  to  get  rid  off,  to  put  off  or 
delay. 

(2)  Dou^  for  bread.    North. 

DOFTYR.    Daughter.    JUtson. 

DOG.  (1)  A  toaster  of  wood  or  Iron  made  in  the 
form  of  a  dog.    North. 

(2)  A  large  band  of  iron,  used  for  fiutening  the 
walls  outside  old  bouses,  supporting  wood,  &c. 
Z)  A  small  pitcher.     Craifen, 
AySetjiwUrons. 

[by  If  I  do,  dog  worry  my  uncle,  a  phrase  im- 
plying rdusal  on  being  asked  to  do  anything 
contmy  to  one's  wishes. 

(6)  A  dogge  for  the  bowe,  a  dog  used  in  shoot, 
ing.     ('haucer. 

(7)  To  follow  or  dodge  one. 

DOG-APE.    The  dog-faced  baboon,  A  ]|p^e& 

first  described  by  Gesner,  1551, 
DOG-BEE.    A  drone,  or  male  bee. 
DOG-BOLT.    A  term  of  reproach.    «  Mviet 

that  dog-bolt,"  liny,  ed.  1632,  Sig.  G,  ix. 

Dog-louse  is  still  heard  in  Cn^ven  in  a  aina^tar 

sense.    Carr,  L 112. 
DOGCHEAP.    Excessively  cheap.    "They  if. 
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p.  22.    Still  in  ate. 
DOGCOLE.    The  kerb  doMme.    Pabtfrtne, 
DOG^DAfST.    TheMd^aky.    Nbrih. 
DOO-DRAYE.    A  kind  of  tea-fish,  often  men- 

tiotied  in  tlie  Finchale  Chsrtert. 
D0G-7BNNEL.    The  corn  camomile.  Want, 
DOGFLAWS.    GosU  of  rage.    Dyeif. 
DOGGED.    yery;exeestiTe.    Vm'.  diiO,  Dog- 

ged-way,  a  great  way,  exeessire. 
DOGGEDLY.    Badly  done.    Noff. 
DOGGENEL.    An  eagle.    CrnnB. 
DOGGER.    A  tmall  fishing  ship. 
DOG-HANGING.     A  weddhig  feast,    where 

money  was  collected  for  the  Iffide. 
DOG-HOLE.    A  small  insignificant  town,  TCiy 

insecorely  fbrtified. 
DOGHOOKS.    Strong  hooks  or  wrenches  nsed 

for  separating  iron  boring  rods. 
DOGHT.    Thought.    (^.-5.) 
DOGHT.    Dark ;  clondf ;  reserred.    fhish, 
DOG-KILLER.     A  person  who  killed  dogs 

found  loose  in  the  hot  months. 
DO-GLADLT,    Eat  heartily.    HUttm, 
DOG-LATIN.  Barbarous  Latin,  as  verie  eanem 

ex,  when  addressing  a  dog  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, &c 
DOG-LEACH.    A  dog  doctor.    Often  used  as 

a  term  of  contempt. 
DOG-LOPE.    A  narrow  slip  of  ground  between 

two  houses,  the  right  to  which  is  questionable. 

North. 
DOGNOPER.    The  parish  beadle.     Yorkah, 
DOGOKE.    A  term  of  contempt.    (^.-N.) 
Dogs.    The  dew.   Sues. 
DOGS-EARS.    The  twisted  or  crumpled  cor- 
ners of  leaves  of  a  book* 
DOG'S-GRASS.    The  cvnoturui  emiattu,  Lin. 
DOG'S-HEAD.    Some  kind  of  bird  mentioned 

by  Florio,  in  v.  Egoeeph&lo. 
DOG'S-NOSE.    A  cordial  used  in  low  life, 

oomposed  of  warm  porter,  moist  sugar,  gin, 

and  nutmeg. 
DOG'S-STONES.    GIU  buttons.    Norih. 
DOG'S-TAIL.     The    constellation    generally 

known  as  una  mmor^  . 
DOG-STANDARD.    Ragwort.    North. 
DOGSTURDS.    Candiedsweetmeats.  Newe. 
DOG-TREE.    The  alder.    North. 
DOG-TRICK.    A  fool's  bauble.    Dekker. 
DOGUISE.    To  disguise.    (^.-M) 
DOG-WHIPPER.    A  church  beadle.  North. 
DOIL.    Strange  nonsense.     West. 
DOINDE.    Doing;  progressing.    (^.-5.) 
DOIT.    A  small  Dutch  coin,  valued  at  about 

halfaftrthing. 
DOITED.    Superannuated.     Var.  dial, 
DOITKIN.    Seei)cK£Ufi. 
DOKE.  (1)  Any  small  hollow,  apparently  syno- 

nymous  with  dali,  q.  t.    "  Two  deep  doake,^ 

Fairfax's  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  130. 

A  deep  furrow  or  any  sudden  fidl  in  ground, 

Kennett,  p.  22. 

(2)  A  bruise.   Eaeejt. 

(3)  A  small  brook.    Eenx. 


(4)AdidL    {A^) 

TH*  gOMh  tlw  4an,  thtcoklMwe  alio* 

DOKELING.    AyilUBgdttek.    (A.^.) 
DOKET.    Docked.    Fr.Pmrt. 
DOLARD.    A  pollard.    Ohnm* 
DOLATE.    Totoleratew    line. 
DOLD.    Stupid ;  confused.    (A^.)   A  person, 
half  stupid  is  still  said  to  be  in  a  doldram. 

DOI^  (1)  A  lump  of  anything.    Line. 

(2)  A  share,  or  portion.  (A.-SJ)  AIso^  to  set  out 
or  allot ;  to  divide.  Heaee,  any  division  of 
goods  or  property. 

(3)  Money,  bread,  &c  distributed  to  the  poor. 
North. 

(4)  A  boundtnr  mark,  either  a  poat  or  a  mound 
of  earth.  Aut.  Also,  a  bak  or  slip  of  un- 
ploughed -gro&nd. 

(5)  Grief ;  sorrow.  {A.'N.)  SUU  in  use  in  the 
North. 

(6)  A  piece  of  heath  or  common  off  which  only 
one  person  has  a  right  to  cut  fueL    Xotf. 

(7)  The  bowels,  blood,  and  feet  of  a  deer,  which 
were  given  to  the  hounds  after  the  hunt* 
Blome,  u.  87. 

(8 )  A  low  flat  place.     Weet. 

(9)  Ht^fPif  mtm  be  hie  dote,  let  his  lot  be  hap^, 
or  happy  be  he  who  succeeds  best.  See  R. 
Fletcher's  Poems,  1656,  p.  139. 

DOLE-A:^    a  tool  used  for  dividing  slats  for 

wattle  gates.   Kent.  Perhaps  connected  with 

hole-^x,  q.  V. 
D0LE-BE£]EL    Beer  distributed  to  the  poor. 

BenJoneon. 
DOLEFISH.    Seems  to  be  that  fish  which  the 

fishermen  employed  in  the  North  Seas  receive 

for  their  allowance.    Blount. 
DOLEING.    Almsgiving.    Kent. 
DOLE-MEADOW.    A  meadow  In  which  seve- 

nd  persons  have  shares. 
DOLEMOOR.     A  large  uninclosfd  common. 

DOLENT. '  Sorrowful.     (A.-N)     Sec  Hall. 

Henry  Vm.  f.  23 ;  Ritson*s  Met.  Rom.  iii.  212. 
DOLE-STONE.    A  landmark.    Kent. 
DOLEY.    Gloomy;  solitary.    Northumb.    Soft 

and  open,  muggy,  applied  to  the  weather; 

easy,  wanting  energy.    Line. 
DOLING.    A  fishing  boat  with  two  masts,  each 

carrying  a  sprit-sail.    E.  Sues. 
DOLIUM.    A  vessel  of  wine.    (Lat.)    "A<fo. 

num  ol  wyne,"  Liber  Niger  Edw.  IV.  p.  29. 
DOLL.    A  child's  hand.    North. 
DOLLOP.  (1)  To  beat     Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  lump  of  anything.    Eaet. 

(3)  To  handle  anything  awkwardly ;  to  nurse 
too  much,  or  badly.     Var.  diaL 

DOLLOUR.    To  abate  in  violence,  as  the  vrind 

does.    Kent, 
DOLLURS.    Bad  spirits.    /.  Wight.    This  is 

of  course  from  the  French.    Jhumr  occurs  in 

Shakespeare. 
DOLLY.  (1)  To  beat  linen.     Wett. 
(2)  A  prostitute,     ^orth. 
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(3)  Awasliingtab;achiini.Biaff.  AUo,  a^fl^t&h- 
ing  beetle. 

(4)  A  pasalBg  ttaff,  with  legs.    North. 

(5)  A  sloven.     Far.  tUoL 

(6)  Sad ;  sorrowfiil.     Wkrw. 

DOLLTD.  Heated;  made  Inke-warm.  Pt.Pmtv. 
DOLLY-DOUCET.    A  chBd's  doU.     Wore. 
DOLOUR.    Grief;  pain.    (^.-M) 
D0L0URIN6.    A  mournfiil  noise.    Esbw. 
DOLPHIN.    The  Dauphin  of  France. 
DOLVE.    Delved; dined.  Rob.  iikxic.  p. 395. 
DOLVEN.    Buried.    (^.-5L)    See  Manndevile, 

p.  62 ;  Arthonr  and  Merlin,  p.  28 ;  Romaunt  of 

the  Rose,  4070. 
DOLVER.    Redaimed  fen-groond.    SaaL 
DOLT.    Doleful ;  sorrowfuL     Chaucer. 
DOM.  (1)  Dnmb.     Toumeky  My9t. 
(2)  A  door  case.     WiU$. 
DOMAGE.    Damage;  hurt  (ji,'N,)  See  Hall, 

Henry  YHL 1 29 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4895. 
DOMAGEOUS.    HurtfuL    (A..N,) 
DOMBE.    Dumb.    (J.-S.) 
DOME.  (1)  Judgment ;  opinion.    (J.'S.)    At 

Mi  donUf  under  his  jurisdiction. 
(2 )  The  down  of  rabbits,  &o.    Sa»t. 
DOME-HOUSE.  Thejudgment-haU-  Pr.Pttrv. 
DOMEL.    Stupid.     (Hauc, 
DOMELOUS.    Wkked,  espedally  applied  to  a 

Imown  betrayer  of  the  fidr  sex.    liiyc. 
DOMESCART.    The  hangman's  cart    (i^.^.) 
DOMESMAN.    A  judge.    (il..A) 

Go  w«  therfortt   togedn  before  the  dradefull 

tfometman,   there  for  to  here  oure  eveihutynge 

dampnacioQ.  MB.  GiJKad.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  7* 

DOMGE.  An  image  ?  See  Brit  BibL  iL  108. 
Qa.  an  error  for  doingt. 

DOMINATIONS.  One  of  the  sn^K>sed  or- 
ders of  angelioal  beings,  the  ct/pioriircc. 

DOMINEER.    To  bluster.    Shdc. 

DOMINO.  A  kind  of  hood  worn  by  canons ; 
and  hence  a  veil  formerly  worn  wiUi  mourn- 
ing, and  still  used  in  masquerades. 

DOMINOUN.    Dominion ;  lordship.    (.i..JV.) 

DOMME.    Dumb.    (^.-5.) 

DOMMEL.    A  drum.    North. 

DOMMELHEED.    The  female  verenda.  Cwnub, 

DOMMERARS.  Beggars  who  pretended  to  be 
dumb.    They  were  chiefly  Welchmen. 

DOMP.    To  faU ;  to  tumble.    North. 

DON.  (I)  To  put  on ;  to  dress.     For.  ifio/. 
And  costly  Tcttiue  was  in  hand  to  iion. 

TwbwU^»  (hid,  U67*  f.  14& 

(2)  Done ;  caused.    (A.^S.) 

i^S  Clever ;  active.    North. 
4)  A  gay  young  fellow.    Une, 

(5)  A  supoior,  as  a  fellow  of  a  college,  one  who 
sets  himself  up  above  others.     Var.  dial 

DONCH.    Same  as  daunch,  q.  V*. 

DONCT.    Dandyism.    North. 

DOND.    Dressed.     Wettmorel 

DONDEGO.  Or  Don  Diego,  a  person  who  made 
a  Jakes  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and  is  occa- 
sionally noticed  for  his  exploit  by  early  writers. 

DONDER.    Thunder.    (A.-S.) 

DONDINNER.    The  afternoon.     Yorkth. 


DONDON.    A  £at  groaa  woman.    {Fr.) 
DONE.  (1)  Put;  placed.     {A.-&) 
r2)Todo.    Fair^.    Did.     West. 

(3)  Exhausted ;  worn  oat ;  well  roasted  or  boiled. 
Var.  dial 

(4)  Cease;  be  quiet     Far.dial 

(5)  A  down,  field,  or  plain.  (A.^S.)  **  Hii  come 
upon  a  done,**  Beves,  p.  107. 

(6)  In  hunting,  a  deer  is  said  to  be  done  when 
he  dies.    Gent  Rec.  iL  78. 

(7)  To  din ;  to  sound.    (A.-S.) 
DONE-GROWING.    Stunted  in  growth.  Eaet. 
DONERE.    To  fondle ;  to  careaa.    (A.-N.) 
DONET.    A  grammar,  that  of  Donatus  being 

formerly  the  groundwork  of  most  treatises  on 

theanbjeet 
DONE-UP.    Wearied ;  ruined.     Var.  dial 
DONGE.    A  mattress.    Pr.  Parv. 
DONGENE.    Thrown.    {A.S.) 

Whenne  he  had  to  done,  ho  turned  agayae  anto 

Tyre»  and  Caade  the  haateUe  that  he  hade  aoade  la 

the  aee  dimgmu  doune  to  the  grounde. 

its.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  5. 
DONGEON.    See  Jhmgeon. 
DONGESTEK-    A  dungfork.    Peest,  x. 
DONGON.    A  person  who  looks  stupid,  but  is 

really  witty  and  dever.     West. 
DONICK.    The  game  of  doddart,  q.  v. 
DONJON.    See  Dungeon. 
DONK.  Damp; moist; humid.  North.  ''Down- 

kynge  of  dewe,"  moisture  of  dew,  Morte  Aj*- 

thure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  87. 
DONKE.    To  think ;  to  thank.    {A.^.) 
DONKEY.    Same  as  donk,  q.  v. 
DONKS.    At  hussel-cap,  he  who  knocks  out  all 

the  marbles  he  has  put  in,  Is  said  to  have  got 

his  donks. 
DONNAT.    A  wretch ;  a  dcviL    North. 
DONNE.    Of  a  dun  colour.    (A^-S.)    •*  Don- 
ned cow,"  Tumament  of  Tottenham. 
Set,  sen  je  salle  on  huntynge  fbwade, 
I  talle  50W  gyflb  twa  gad  grewhundM, 
Are  dMifMd»  ak  any  doo. 

MS.   Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  140 
DONNINETHELL.    Wild  hemp.     Gerard, 
DONNINGS.    Dress;  clothes.     Weei. 
DONNUT.    A  pancake  made  of  dough  instead 

of  batter.    Herte. 
DONNY.  (1)  Same  as  donne,  q.  v. 
^2}  Poorly ;  out  of  sorts.    Lmic. 
(3^  A  prciO^te  w<Hnan.     Weet. 
(4)  A  small  fishing-net     Line. 
DONSEL.    A  youth  of  good  birth  but  not 

knighted.    (A.-N.) 
DONT.    Dont  ought,  ought  not.     JDoni  Mm*, 

do  net  think.     Var.  dial 
DONYED.    Dinned ;  resounded.    (A.-S.) 
Soche  strokys  gaf  the  knyghtyt  »towte. 
That  the  hylle  donned  all  abovte 

MS.  Camiab.  Ff.  U.  38  f.  tti 
DOOD.    Done.    Deton. 
DOODLE.    A  trifler,  or  idler.    Ath. 
DOODLE-SACK.    A  bagpipe.    Kent. 
DOOGS.    Same  as  donJks,  q.  v. 
DOOKE.  (1)  Do  you.     Wilte. 
(2)  A  duck.     Pr.  Parv. 
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DOOKELTNGYS.    Ducklings.    Pr.  Part. 

DOOM.    JadKment.    (J.-S.) 

DOOMAN.    A  womazL     Var,  diaL 

DOON.  (1)  To  do.    (J.'S.) 

(2)  The  viUage  cage  or  prison.    Line, 

DOOR.    The  fish  doree. 

DOOR-CHEEKS.  Door-posts.  See  CheeiSf 
and  Exod.  xiL  22,  ed.  1640. 

DOORDERN.    A  door-frame.    Line. 

DOOR-KEEPER.    A  whore.    Dekker, 

DOORN.    A  do<Nr-f rame.     Jfilts. 

DOOR-KAIL.  *'  Ded  as  dore  nail,''  WilL  and 
the  Werwolf,  p.  23.  This  proverb  is  still  in 
.Mie.  **  As  deed  as  a  dore-tree,''  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  26. 

DOOR-PIECE.  A  piece  of  t^estry  hung  be- 
fore an  open  door. 

DOOR-SILL.    The  threshold  of  a  door. 

DOOR-STAANS.    Same  as  Door-nil,  q.  v. 

DOOR-STALL,    A  door-post    Eoii. 

DOOR-STEAD.    Same  as  door-nil,  q.  y. 

DOORWAY.  The  entrance  into  a  building,  or 
apartment. 

DOORT.    Ver7Uttle;dSminutiTe.     Yorksh, 

DOOSE.  (1)  A  blow,  or  sl^.    North, 

(2)  Thrifty ;  careful ;  cleanly.    North, 

(3)  Soft  to  the  touch.    Line, 
DOOSENLOOP.  Thesameas2)oiiiMsfAM(f,q.T. 
DOOSEY-CAP.    A  ponishment  among  boys  in 

the  North  of  England. 
DOOTE.    AfooL    (ji.'N.) 

How  lordlf  and  ledert  of  our  Uwe 

Has  gVTtn  dome  that  this  doote  MhaU  dye. 

Wmlpaie  Mif$tmH«»»  MB, 

DOOTLE.  A  notch  in  a  wall  to  rec^e  a  beam, 

in  building.    North, 
DO-OUT.    To  clean  out.    Suffolk, 
DOP.    A  short  quick  curtsey.  Ea$t,    The  term 

occurs  in  Ben  Jonson. 
DOP- A-LOW.    Very  short  in  stature,  eqiedally 

spoken  of  females.    Eatt, 
DOPCHICKEN.    Thedabdiidc.    Une. 
DOPE.    A  simpleton.     Cumb, 
DOPEY.    A  beggar's  tndl.     Grote, 
DOPPERBIRD.    The  dabchidc,  or  didapper. 

Doppar  in  the  Pr.  Parv.  p.  127. 
DOPPERS.    The  Anabaptists,  or  dytpers,  much 

disliked  in  Jonson's  time,  who  mentions  them 

under  this  name. 
DOPf .      To  adopt.      "  I  would  dcpt  him," 

Chettle's  Hoi&nan,  1631,  sig.  F.  iv. 
DOR.  (1)  A  drone  or  beetle ;  a  cockchafer.    To 

dor,  or  to  give  the  dor,  to  make  a  fool  of  one, 

corresponding  to  the  modem  hum,  to  deceive. 

Dor,  a  fool,  Hawkins,  iii.  109. 

(2)  To  obtain  a  dor,  to  get  leaive  to  sleep.  A 
schoolboy's  phrase. 

(3)  To  frighten,  or  stupify.     Wett, 
DORADO.    Anything  gilded.  (I^^an.)  Hence, 

a  smooth-faced  rascal. 
DORALLE.    Same  as  dariol,  q.  v. 
DORBELISH.    Very  clumsy.    Line, 
DORCAS.    Benevolent  societies  which  furnish 

poor  with  clothing  gratuitously  or  at  a  cheap 

rate.    Hence,  perhaps,  doreuaed,  finely  decked 

out.    Lmc,    See  Acts,  ix.  36. 


DORCHESTER,    As  big  as  a  Don^etter  bntl, 

i.  e.  exceedingly  fat. 
DORDE.    Some  kind  of  sauce  used  in  ancient 

cookery.    Feest,  ix. 
DORE.  (1)  There.    (A,-S,) 
(2)  To  dare.    (A,'S,) 

And  otherwhlle,  yt  that  I  dortf, 
Er  I  come  fUUy  to  the  dora> 
I  tnrne  ajen  and  fkyne  a  thinge, 
Ai  thou5e  I  hadde  logt  a  rynge. 

Qowtr,M8,  8oe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  ItU 

(8)  To  Stare  at  one.    North. 

DORE-APPLE.  A  firm  winter  apple  of  a  bright 

yellow  colour.    Eatt, 
DOREE.    Pastry.    (A,.N,) 
DOREN.    Doors.    (A.-S,) 
DORESTOTHES.    Door-posts.    FUeh,  Chart,  , 
DORE-TREE.    The  bar  of  a  door.    See  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  26;  Havelok,  1806. 
DORFER.    An  impudent  fellow.    North, 
DORGE.    Akindofhice. 
DORISHMENT.    Hardship.    North, 
DOR-LINES.    Mackerel  lines.    North. 
DORLOT.    An  ornament  for  a  woman's  dress. 

(A,-N,)  Sometimes  the  same  as  Calle  (1). 
DORM.  To  dose ;  a  dose.  North, 
DORMANT.  The  large  beam  lying  across  a 
room;  a  joist  Also  called  domutnt-iree, 
dormond,  and  dormer.  Anything  fixed  was 
said  to  be  dormant.  The  dormant-table  was 
perhaps  the  fixed  taUe  at  the  end  of  a  hall, 
where  the  baron  sat  in  judgment  and  on  state 
occasions.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  355 ;  Hall, 
Henry  VIIL  1 181 ;  Cyprian  Aeademie,  1647, 
iL  58.  To  b^in  the  tabul  dormant,  to  take 
the  principal  place. 

Atefrui  dDfiMM  that  he  bfgynnei 
Then  thai  we  law5  that  be  heraia. 

JfS.  Omfofr.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  M. 
Kyng  Arthour  than  verament 
Ordeynd  throw  hy«  awne  assent. 
The  tabuH  dormountt  withouten  lotte. 
MS.  AshmoU  61,  f.  flO. 

DORMATIVE.  Sleepy.  {Lat.'S  **  A  dorm*, 
tive  potion,"  Cobler  of  Canterourie,  1608. 

DORMEDORY.  A  sleepy,  stupid,  inactive  per- 
son.   Herrf, 

DORMER.  A  window  pierced  through  a  sloping 
roof,  and  placed  in  a  small  gable  which  rises 
on  the  side  of  the  roof.  Oaf.  Glott,  Arch, 
In  Herefordshire,  an  attic  window  projecting 
from  the  roof  is  called  a  dormit, 

DORMOND.  Part  of  the  clothing  of  a  bed. 
Finchale  Chart, 

DORNEX.    See  Domex, 

DORNS.    Door-posts.    Deton, 

DORNTON.  A  small  repast  taken  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.    North, 

DORP.    A  village,  or  hamlet.    (A,^S,) 

DORRE.  (1)  Durst.  See  Rob.  Gloue;  p.  112; 
Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  107. 

(2)  To  deafen.    Somerset, 

DORREL.    A  pollard.     Warw. 

DORRER.    A  sleeper ;  a  lazy  person. 

DORRY.  Sovpet  dorry,  sops  endorsed,  or  sea- 
soned.   Forme  of  Cury,  p.  43. 
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DORSBL.  A  ptdc-sadcDe,  pannifn  in  which 
fish  are  carried  on  horsehack.  Su8$ex.  Dor^ 
tettf  fish-baskets,  OnL  and  Reg.  p.  145. 

DORSERS.  Hangings  of  various  kinds ;  tapes- 
try.  See  Test  Vetust.  p.  258  ;  Rutland  Papers, 
p.  7.  (>#..iV:<torMt)"DocctBofhighcpryse," 
Beryn,  101. 

DORSTODE.    A  door-post,    (^.-5.) 

DORTED.    Stupified.    Cumb, 

DORTH.    Throueh.    Ritton. 

DORTOUR.  A  dormitory,  or  sleeping  room. 
{J.'N,)  **  Slepe  as  monke  in  his  dortoore/* 
Langtoft,  p.  256.  The  part  of  a  monastery 
which  contained  the  sleeping  rooms  was  the 
dorter  or  dortoir,  Davies,  p.  133.  **  The  dor- 
tor  staires,"  Pierce  Penilesse>  p.  5L 

DORTY.    Saucy;  nice.  Nttrthumb. 

DORY.   A  drone  bee.   PhUpoL 

DOS.  (1)  A  master.    North. 

(2)  Joshua.     Yorkth, 

DOSAYN.   A  dozen.   Kyng  Alis.  657. 

DOSE.    Does.    NortK 

Then  dunt  I  swere  the!  shuld  abye. 
That  do»9  owe  kynge  that  vllaoye. 

MB,  OMfsfr.  Ff.  V.  48,  f.  4& 

DOSEBBIRDE.  A  shnpleton;  a  fooL  See 
Chester  Plays,  iK34,  and  iktiftmfe,  the  Utter 
farm  occurring  in  the  Medulla.  Dottiberdet 
ib.  L  201 ;  dofciieirde,  I  204. 

DOSEL.    See  Dorwef.   ' 

DOSELLE.     The  iaocet  of  a  barrel   (A.^N.) 
**  Caste  awei  the  dotiU,"  R.  Glouc.  p.  542. 
And  whra  h«  had  OMida  holes  io  fel«, 
Aod  stoppyd  erery  ood  of  thun  with  a  dmtU9, 

MM,  Caftimk.  FT.  ii.  38.  f.  180. 

DOSENED.    Cold; benumbed.    North. 

DOSENS.    Straight  dothas  m 
DeTonshire,temp.  Hen.  V. 

DOSER.   SetDorterf. 

DOSION.    Sameasd^AM,q.  Y. 

DOSK.    Dark ;  dusky.    Cravm. 

DOSNELL.    Stupid ;  clownish. 

DOSOME.    Healthy ;  tbririBg. 

DOSS.  (1)  A  hassock.    Etut. 

(2)  To  attack  with  the  horns.    EuL 

(3)  To  sit  down  rudely.    Kent, 

DOSSAL.  A  rich  ornamented  cloak  worn  by 
persons  of  high  rank.    {J.^N.) 

DOSSEL.  A  wisp  of  hay  or  straw  to  stop  up  an 
aperture  in  a  bam ;  a  plug ;  the  rose  at  the 
end  of  a  water-pipe.  North.  Perhi^  from 
doeeUe,  q.  v. 

DOSSER.    A  pannier,  or  basket. 

Ho  fell  to  disoottnhif  within  an  odde  manner  of 
love  maklof .  when  heginnbig  very  low,  marlcing 
her  new  ihod  feet  hanging  over  her  tf««Mr«,  beganoe 
with  this  coromendation.  Patquif*  Jut*,  16S9. 

DOSSERS.  A  motion  of  the  head  in  children, 
caused  by  affections  of  the  brain.    Eaet. 

DOSSET.    A  small  quantity.    Kent. 

DOSSITY.    AbiUty;  quickness.    We$t. 

DOSTER.    A  daughter.    Pr.  Parv, 

DOSY.    Dixzy,  or  giddy.    {A.-N.) 

DOT.    A  smdl  lump,  or  pat.    Palegrme. 

DOTANCE.    Fear;  reverence.    {A.-N.) 

DOTANT.    A  dotard.    Shak. 


au£Mtured  im 


HoweU. 
North. 


DOTARD.    Same  as  doaied,  q.  ▼. 
DOTAUNCE.  Fear;  doubt;  uncertainty.  (A.-N:) 
DOTE.     A  foolish  fellow.    (A.-S.)     Abo  a 

verb,  to  be  foolish  in  any  vray. 
DOTED.    FooUsh;  simple.    (^.-5.) 
DOTE-FIG.    A  fig.    Devon.   See  Junius.   **  A 

topet  of  fygge  dodes,**  Howard  Household 

Books,  p.  351. 
DOTES.    Endowments ;  good  qualities.   {Lot.) 
DOTH.    Do  ye.   M.-5.) 
DOTHER.   To  toner,  or  tremble.    North. 
The  duk  tkttered  to  the  ground. 

Sir  Degrtfiott,  1109L 

DOTONE.    To  dote;  to  be  foolish.   Pr.  Part. 
DOTOUS.    DoubtfiiL    (A.^N) 
DOTS.    Gingerbread  nuts.    Ea»t. 
DOTTEL.    Same  as  Doeelle,  q.  v. 
DOTTEREL.  A  bbrd  said  to  be  so  foolishly  fond 
of  imitation  as  to  be  easily  caught.     Hence  a 
stupid  fellow,  an  old  doating  fool,  a  sense 
still  current  in  Craven. 
Wherefore,  good  reader,  that  I  lave  then  may, 
I  now  with  them  the  very  OoitrU  play. 

A  Book/br  Bogtmtd  C4Hm,  imB, 
DOTTYPOLES.    SetDodipolL 
DOUBLE.  (1)  To  shut  up  anything ;  to  deiich 
the  fists.     Far.  dial 

(2)  To  make  double ;  to  fold  up. 

(3)  A  hare  is  said  to  double,  when  she  winds 
about  in  plain  fields  to  deceive  ^e  hounds^ 

(4)  A  kind  of  stone  formerly  used  In  building 
See  Willis,  p.  25. 

(5)  The  play  double  or  quit,  i  e.  to  win  m  double 
sum,  or  lose  nothing. 

(6)  To  make  a  duplicate  of  any  writing.  'T4 
double,  to  vary  in  telling  a  tale  twice  over. 

(7)  AletterjMteiit.    CowelL 
DOUBLE-HBER.    Strong  beer,  or  ale.    (Pr,) 
DOUBLE-CLOAK.    A  ddak  ^i^ch  JtAfiii  be 

worn  on  either  side,  adapted  for  disguises. 
DOUBLE-COAL.    A  carboniferotts  measure  of 

coal,  ftcquently  five  feet  Chick. 
DOUBLE-COUPLE.    Twte  lambs.    fW. 
DOUBLER.     A  large  dish,  plate,  or  bowL 

North,    See  Pr.  Parv.  pp.  70, 124. 
DOUBLE-READER.    A  member  of  an  Inn  of 

Court  whose  turn  it  was  to  rtud  a  second  time. 

Jonson,  vi  81. 
DOUBLE-RIBBED.    Pregnant    North. 
DOUBLE-RUFF.    A  game  at  cards. 
DOUBLE-SPRONOED.   When  potatoes  Mt  in 

the  ground  till  the  new  crop  shoots  out  fmh 

bulbs,  they  are  said  to  be  double^spronffed, 
DOUBLET.  (1)  A  military  garment  covering 

the  upper  part  of  the  body  from  the  neck  to 

the  waist.    The  pourpomte  in  Caxton. 
(2)  A  false  jewel  or  stone  consisting  of  two 

pieces  joined  together, 
DOUBLE-TOM.     A    double-breasted  plopgh. 

Eaet. 
DOUBLE-TONGUE.    Tha  herb  horsetongue. 
DOUBLETS.    A  game  somewhat  similar   to 

backgunmon,  but  less  complicated.    See  Cot. 

grave,  in  v.  Renette;  R.  Fletcher's  Poems,  pw 

129 ;  Taylor's  Motto,  1622,  sig.  D.  iv. 
DOUBTSOME.  Doubtful;  uncertain.    North. 

\ 
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DOUCE.  (1)  Sweet;  plets&nt.  (A.-N*) 
H»  di»wM  into  douce  Frauooe,  »s  Duohemen  teUes. 
Mortt  ArthMr;  MS,  Uneoin^  f.  66. 
(2)  A  blow.    Var,  dial    Also  a  verb.   A  pat  in 

the  face,  Tusser,  p.  xxiL 
(Z)  Snug ;  comfortable.    North. 
liS  Sober ;  prudent.   North, 
h)  Chaff.   Deffon. 
?6)  To  duck  in  water.    Craven, 
? 7 )  To  pot  out,  as  dout^  q.  ▼. 
(8)  The  back  of  the  hand.    Xtnc. 
DOUCE-AME.    ^ee  Jme  (3). 
DOUCET.  (1)  Sweet.    (J,'N,) 

Fie  ddicat  metct  and  dvu€tt  drinkM.  al  U^  vbJto 
thou  art  not  syk«.  MS.  Bodl.  423,  f.  182. 

(2)  A  small  custard  or  pasty.  See  Oid.  and  Reg. 
pp.  174,  178;  Rutland  Pliers,  p.  125.  "A 
lytell  flawne,"  Palsgrave. 

(3)  Some  musical  instrument.  See  Tyrwhitt*s 
Gloss,  to  Chaucer,  p.  69.  The  dulcimer,  ac- 
cording to  Skinner. 

DOUCET-PIE.   A  sweet-herb  pie.   l>evon, 
DOUCETS.    The  testes  of  a  deer, 
DQUCU.   To  bathe.    Somerset, 
DOUCKER.     A  didapper.    Kemtett,   "  Do». 

hattpkna^oum,**  ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  83. 
DOUDY.    Shabbily  dressed.    Far,  dial 
DOUFFE.    A  dove,    lydgate. 
DOUGH.  (1)  Thoi;«Ju  RiUon, 
r2)  AUtUecake.   North, 
(3)  The  stomach.   Saiqp. 
DOUGH-BAKED.   Imperfectly  baked.    Ucfflce 

of  weak  or  dull  understanding, 
DOUGH-CAKE.   An  idiot.  Deton, 
DOUGH-COCK^   AfooL   See  Z>atr..coci. 
DOUGH-FIG.   A  Turkey  fig.  Somerset, 
DOUGH-LEAVEN.  A  lamp  of  leaven  prepared 

ibr  making  leavened  bread.     Weet, 
IX)UGHT.    To  do.aught,  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing.    Trittrem, 
DOUGHTER.    A  daughter.    (J.-S.) 
DOUGHTIER.    Morp  doughty.    (A.^S.) 
DOUGHTRBN.    Daughters.    (4.-S.) 
DOUGH-UP.    To  stick,  or  adhere.    Saet. 
DOUGHY.    Foolish.    Derl^y. 
DOUGLE.    To  wash  thoroughly.     Yorheh, 
DOUHTERN.    Daughters.    Leg.  Cath,  p.  126. 
DOUHTY.     Stout ;  strong ;  brave.     (J.'S,) 
DOUK.    To  stoop  the  head ;  to  bow ;  to  dive  or 

bathe;  a  dip.    North, 
DOUKY.    Damp ;  wet ;  moi^t    North, 
DOUL.  (1)  Down ;  feathers.    Saiqp,    "  Young 

dowl  of  the  beard,"  Howell*  sect  L 
(2)  A  nail  sharpened  at  each  en4 ;  a  wopden  pin 

or  plug  to  fasten  planks  with. 
DOULE.    Thick;  dense.    (A.-N) 

Aa  in  the  woddU  for  to  walke  undir  doule  fchnilU, 
MS,  JihmoU  44,  f.  75. 

DOUNDRINS.    Afternoon  drinkings.    Derb, 
DOUNESTIYHE.    To  go  down.    (^.-5.) 
DOUNS.  A  foolish  person ;  an  idle  girL  North. 
D0UN5.    Down.    ft.  Glouc.  p.  208. 
DO-UP.    To  fasten.     Var,  dial. 
DOUP.    The  buttocks.    North, 
DOUR.    Sour  looking;  sullen.    North, 
DOURE.  (1)  To  endure.    Sec  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  210 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  359. 


(2)  To  dower,  or  endow.    {A,^N,)  ♦ 

DOUSE.    See  Douce, 

DOUSHER.    An  inconsiderate  person ;  one  who 

is  inclined  to  run  all  hazards  quite  careless  of 

the  consequences ;  a  madman.    Unc, 
DOUSSING.    The  weasel.    {Lat,) 
DOUST.    Dust,  powder.     West.    "  Grinde  it 

all  to  domtt**  Forme  of  Cory,  p.  28. 
DOUT.    To  do  out ;  to  put  out ;  to  extinguish^ 

Douted,  dead.     Var.  dial 
DOUTABLE.    In  uncertainty,  or  peril.  (A.-N.) 
DOUTANCE.    Doubt;  fear.    (^...V.) 
DOUTE.    Fear.    Also  a  verb. 

I  am  a  marchant  and  ride  aboute. 
And  fcle  aitbis  I  am  in  dowte, 

MS  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  47. 

DOUTELES.    Without  doubt.    {A^-N,) 

DOUTEOUSE.    Fearful.    {A.-N.) 

DOUTER.  An  extmguisher.  DouterSf  instru- 
ments like  snuffers  for  extinguishing  the  can- 
dle without  cutting  the  wick ;  the  snuffers 
themselves.  Dowtes,  extinguishers,  Cunning- 
ham's Revels  Accounts,  pp.  58, 160. 

DOUTHE.  (1)  Doubt.    (A,'N.) 

(2)  Was  worth,  was  sufficient,  availed.  From 
A.-S.  Ihtffan.    See  Havelok. 

(3)  People ;  m^kles.    Qawayne. 
DOUTIF.    MistrUBtAiL    {A^N,) 

The  kynge  was  dvut^foi  thti  dom. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  AmUq.  134,  t%  ISft 

DOUTLEB.    Same  as  dmMer,  q.  v. 

DOUTOUS.    DouhtfhL    Chtmeer. 

DOUTREMERE.  From  beyond  the  sea.  'Mn 
flneblaeke  satlin  dmOrtnure^*^  Urry>  p.  405. 

DOUVE.    To  nnk ;  to  lower.    North. 

DOUWBD.   Gave;  eodoiwed*    Ifearmek 

DOUZZY.    D«ll;  stupid.     Chnhi 

D0U3TILL    Bravely.    (A.^) 

DOVANE.    A  custom-hooae.   (JP^ 

DOVE.    To  thaw.    Esmoor, 

DOYEN.    Or  d^vemmy,  a  slumbes.    North, 

DOVER.  (1)  A  saady  piece  of  wasU  ground 
near  the  sea.    South* 

(2)  To  be  in  a  dose.    North, 

DOVERCOURT.  A  triage  in  Btsex,  appaien^y 
celebrated  for  its  seolds.  Keeping  DorerOourt, 
making  a  great  ndse.  T^sser,  p.  12,  men- 
tions a  Doverooifrt  beetle,  L  e.  one  thalcould 
make  a  loud  noiaew 

DOYER'S-GAMES.  Annual  tports  held  on  the 
Cotarwold  hills  fhmi  time  immemoilaL  They 
had  fallen  in  vigour  about  1600,  but  were  re- 
vived shortly  after  that  period  by  Captain 
Dover.  The  hill  where  the  games  tte  cele- 
brated is  stm  called  Dover's  Hill. 

DOVE'S-FOOT.    The  herb  columbhie. 

DOW.  (1)  To  mend  in  health ;  to  thrive. "  Pro- 
verbium  qpud  Jngtoe  Borealee,  he'll  never 
dow  egg  nor  bird,"  Upton  MS.  and  Yorksh. 
Dial  p.  83. 

(2)  A  dove,  or  pigeon.  Var,  dial.  See  Rutland 
Paper8,p.  10;  Skelton's  Works,  1.157.  "*  C^ 
iiim^^ii9lieeadowe,"MS.Bib.Reg.l2DXf.9. 

(3)  A  little  cake.     North, 
h)  Good.     fVestmorel 

]  (5)  Thou.    Octovian,  836. 
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DOWAIRB.    A  dower. 
DO-WAY.    Cease. 

Do  waiy,  quod  Adam,  tet  bt  th«t> 

Be  God  I  wolde  not  for  my  tut 

Be  Ukyn  with  ilch  t  gyle. 

M8,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  49. 

DOWAYN.    "  A  mantel  of  Dowayn,"  a  maoiel 

from  Douay,  a  Flemish  mantle. 
DOWBALL.    A  tmnip.    Unc, 
DOWBILNYS.    Insincerity. 

Butt  feynyd  drede  and  imbbilmtft. 

MS.CanUib,Vt\.^»t4i> 

DOWBLET.    Same  as  douhkr,  q.  v. 

Clippe  hem  with  a  peyre  iheryt  on  imale  peds 

Into  a  faire  batyne*  and  thanne  do  hem  Into  a  glatsa 

pot  that  men  depene  a  dowUet,    MS.  Bright,  f.  4. 

DOWBOY.    A  hard  dumpling.    Sa$t, 

DOWCE-EGYR.    An  ancient  dish  in  cookery 

mentioned  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  129. 
DOWCER.    Asngar-plmn.    West. 
BOWD.  (1)  Flat ;  dead ;  spiritless.    Lane, 
(2)  A  night-cap.   Dewm. 
DOWE.  (1)  Day.    Jkmqfdowe,  killed. 
(2)  Dong^  for  bread.    Pr,  Parv. 
DOWEL.    See  DauL 
DOWELS.    Low  marshes.    Kent. 
DOWEN.    To  give ;  to  endow.    (^.-M) 
DOWER.    A  rabbit's  burrow.    Pr,  Parv, 
DOWP.    A  dove. 

And  on  the  temple  of  dotejli  whyte  and  Ikyre 
Saw  I  sltte  many  a  hondred  payre. 

MS.  Cantab,  Pf.  L  6»  1 96. 
At  dmoJb$  eje  hirloke  It  iwete, 
Roee  on  ttioni  to  hir  unmete. 
Curmtr  JAmrfl,  ifS.  OW/.  lV<ii.  CanM,  f.  56. 

DOW-HOUSE.    A  dove-cote.    East. 

D0WH5.    Dongh ;  paste.    Pepge. 

DOWJE.    Worn  ont  with  grief.    North, 

DOWING.    HealthfuL    Lane. 

DO-WITHALL.  I  cannot  do  withaU,  i  e.  I 
cannot  help  it  litis  phrase  is  not  imcom- 
mon  in  early  writers.  "  If  he  beare  displea- 
sure agayiist  me,  I  can  nat  <{o  withaHf*'  Pals- 
grave, 1530. 

DOWKE.  To  hang  down ;  to  fiQl  untidily  or 
slovenly,  as  hair,  ribands,  &c*  Also  as  dtntk, 
q.  V.    See  Thynoe,  p.  78. 

DOWL.    The  deviL    Brmoor, 

DOWLAS.  Coane  Unen,  imported  fh>m  Brit- 
tany, and  chiefly  worn  by  the  lower  classes. 

DOWLD.    Dead;  flat.     Yorith. 

DOWLER.    A  coarse  dumpling.    B&tt. 

DOWLY.  (1)  Melanefaoly ;  lonely.    North. 

(f)  Dingy ;  ookrariess.    North, 

<d)  Grievous ;  doleftil ;  bad.    Yorksh, 

DOWM.   Dumb.    (^.-S.) 

DOWMPB.    Dumb.    Tnndale,  p.  49. 

DOWN.  (I)  A  company  of  hares. 

f2}  To  knock  down;  to  AdL    North, 

i3)  Sickly;  pooriy.    Craven. 

(4)  Disconsolate ;  cast  down.  As  the  phrase, 
domn  in  the  mouth. 

^5}AhiIL    {A.^S.) 

(6)  Down  qfan  eye,  having  one  eye  neariy  Mind. 
North. 

(7)  A  bank  of  sand.    {A^N.) 
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I  Downwards.     Wait. 


DOWNWUXmO.  0)  ] 
(2)  A  little  hSlL    Devon. 
DOWNARG.    To  eontradiet ;  to  argue  in  a  po- 
sitive ovetbearing  manner.    Weet. 
DOWN-BOUT.    A  tough  batUe.    Ea$t.   Also, 

a  hard  set-to,  m  of  drinkittg. 
DOWNCOBiE.  (1)  A  depression,  or  dowuftll,  aa 

a  fall  of  rain ;  a  fall  In  the  maiket,  &c. 
(2)  A  piece  of  lock.    North, 
DOWNDAISHOUS.    Audadous.   Doroet. 
DOWNDAP,    To  dive  down.    Devon. 
DOWN-DINNER.    Ste  Domdrme. 
DOWN-DONE.    Too  much  cooked.    Line. 
DOWNE.   Done.    Weber. 
DOWNFALL.    A  £ill  of  hail,  rain,  or  snow. 

Var.diaL 
DOWNFALLY.    Out  of  repair.    Eart, 
DOWNGATE.    A  fiOl,  or  descent.    {J.-S.) 
DOWNGENE.    Beaten ;  chastised.    {J.-S.) 
5oage  chUdlr  that  hi  the  icole  lerls.  of  Uisy 

praye  to  Ood  that  thay  be  noghte  dowmgane,  God 

herii  thame  noghte,  for  If  thay  were  noghte  dinM- 

gma  thay  wolde  noghte  lera. 

JfS.  LlMofti  A.  L 17*  f.  937. 

DOWN-HBARKEN.   See  .>wiuii7. 
DOWNHEARTED.     Sad;  mdancholy.     Far. 

dial 
DOWN-HOUSE.   The  ba(^4dtchen.     North. 
DOWNLYING.   A  lying  in.    Var.diaL 
DOWNO-CANNOT.    When  one  has  power,  but 

wants  the  will  to  do  anything.    Cimk. 
DOWN-PINS.    Persons  quite  drunk.    Bast. 
DOWN-POUR.  A  very  heavy  rain.    North. 
DOWN-SELLA.    The  donzdla,  an  old  danee 

described  in  Shak.  See.  Pap.  i  27. 
DOWN-SITTING.    A  comfortable  settlement, 

especially  in  marriage.    North. 
DOMT^Y.    Low-spirited.    Ea»t. 
DOWP.    The  carrion  crow.    North. 
DOWPAR.    The  dabchick.    Pr.  Parv. 
DOWPY.    The  smallest  and  last-hatdied  of  a 

breed  of  birds.    North, 
DOWRYBBE.  An  instrument  used  for  scraping 

and  cleansing  the  kneading  trough.     Also 

spelt  dowrye.   See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  129. 
DOWSE.  (1)  A  doxy ;  a  strumpet. 
^2)  Same  as  J9otiee,  q.  v. 
?3)  To  rain  heavily.    North. 
(4)  To  beat  or  thrash.    Var,  dial 
DOWT.    A  ditch,  or  drain.    Ziiie. 
DOWTTOUSE.    Brave ;  doughty.    "  A  dowt- 

touse  derfie  dede,''  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Line 
DOWVE.   A  dove.    (A.^S,) 

5e,  heteyde,  y  ti^lhe  a  lyghte 
Yn  the  lykcnta  of  a  dotovet  flyghte. 

MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.  S. 

DOXY.  A  mistress ;  a  strumpet.  **  A  woman 
b^gar,  a  doxie**  Cotgrave.  A  sweetheart,  in 
an  innocent  sense.  North.    Also,  a  vixen. 

DOYLE.   Asquint.    Gloue, 

DOYSE.    Dost    Ibwnetey  Myet. 

DOYT.    Doth.    Riteon. 

DOYTCH-BACKS.    Fences.   North. 

DOZEN.  Toshmiber.  Dozenedydoiand^vpiiiU 
less,  impotent,  withered. 

DOZENS.    Devonshire  kersies. 
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DOSBPXRS.    NoUenm ;  Ihe  Dmae-Ptin  ti 
France.  Dofyper^  Octomn,  9S8. 
At  ChftrlM  atod  by  disMiCt coM*il  with  kli  ferb, 
Whkbe  thtt  wnr*  of  rnUMt  hto  oycB  ^MMptrt, 

MS,  Athmole  83,  f  .  S. 
At  (^arkt  mt  In  hit  g<(vaaoe  liondyiiff  among  Mt 


And  counsaUade  with  tha  grete  of  Fnumoe  and 
with  ys  doththe  pert*,  MS,  Ibid, 

DOZZXNS.   Corn  shaken  out  in  carrying  home 
the  sheaves.    North,    Possibly  from  A,-N. 
dcnzin. 
DOZZLE.    A  small  quantity.    Var.diaL 
DOZZLED.    Stupid ;  heavy.   East, 
DQ3HTREN.    Daughters.    Mob,  Gloue. 
DO3-TRO3.  A  dou^-trough.    (J,-S.) 
DQ3TUR.    A  daughter.    (j,-S,) 
He  that  be  my  dojlur  lay, 
I  tolde  the  of  hym  }iaturd«y» 
I  wolde  he  were  in  helle. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft,  T.  48,  f.  5S. 

DRAAin*.    A  drawl.    Si^foik, 

DRAB.  (1)  To  foUow  loose  women.  **  Dydnff, 
drinking,  and  drabbing/'  Dekker's  Knighrs 
Conjming,  p.  28.    From  the  snbat 

(2)  A  smaU  debt.    North. 

(3)  To  drab;  to  beat.    Kent 
DRAB-AND-NORR.    A  game  vevy  similar  to 

trippit  and  eoit.    See  Brockett 

BRABBLE.  To  draggle  in  the  mire.  Vmr, 
dial.    See  Pr.  P«rv.  [^  129,  283. 

DRABBLE-TAIL.  A  slattern,  one  who  has  the 
bottom  of  her  gown  dirtied,     ymr,  dioL 

DRACKSTOOL.    The  threshold.   Dewm. 

DRAD.    Feared ;  dreaded ;  afraid.    (A,'S,) 

DRADE.  Drew.  Devon,  No  doubt  an  error 
for  brade  in  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4200. 

DRiED.    Thread.    Devon.    (J.-S,) 

DRAF.  Dregs  ;  dirt  j  refuse ;  brewers'  grains ; 
anything  thrown  away  as  unfit  for  man's  food. 
(J,-S,)  "Draffeofgrape8,"GestaRom.p.414. 
Talc  the  rate  of  playntayn  with  the  tede,  and 
ttunpe  thame  with  ttaleworthe  vynagre,  and  drynk 
the  Jewie,  and  enplatter  the  drq/b  apone  the  navUle. 
MS,  Unc,  Med,  f.  899. 

DRAFFTT.    A  tub  for  hog-wash.     We$t, 

DRAFFY.  Coarse  and  bad.  from  draf,  "Some 
drunken  droozie  ^A'vi^durtie  dounghill  stile," 
Pil  to  Purge  Melancholie,  n.  d. 

DRAF-SAK.  Asackfullofdraf.  Henoe  often 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  "  "^th  his  moste 
vyle  drafeeacke  or  puddynge  bealy,"  Pals- 
grave's Acolastus,  1540.  '*  DraiTe  sacked 
ruffians,"  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  43. 

DRAFT.    Same  as  Cateh  (1). 

DRAFTY.    Of  no  value.    From  dn^, 

DRAG.  (1)  A  skid-pan.    Var.diaL 

(2)  A  malkin  for  an  oven.  North.  See  Withils' 
Dictionarie,  1608,  p.  172. 

(3)  A  heavy  harrow  used  for  breaking  clods  in 
stiff  land.     For.  dial. 

(4)  An  instrument  for  moving  timber,  drawing 
up  stones,  or  heavy  wights,  &c. 

(5)  A  fence  placed  acrou  running  water,  oon- 
sisting  of  a  kind  of  hurdle  wl^  iwings  on 
lunges,  Attieaed  to  a  horiaontal  pole.   Weet, 


(6)Adii^^oriu    North, 

m  A  raft.    Blount, 

(8)  To  drawl  in  speaking.     Weei. 

DRAOANS.  The  herb  serpentine.  It  is  men- 
tioned  in  MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  290.  Dragoneef 
Reliq.  Antiq.  1.  301. 

DRAGS.    Akhidofspice.    (A^N) 

DRAGEE.  A  small  comfit  \a.^N,^  <' A  dra- 
gee of  the  yolkes  of  harde  eyren,^'  Ord.  and 
Reg.  p.  454.  **  A  gude  dra^  for  gravelle  in 
the  bleddir,"  MS.  Line  Med.  f.  300. 

DRAGEME.    A  drachm.    Arch.  zxx.  406. 

DRAGENALL.  A  vessel  for  dragees  or  small 
comfits.    Sec  Test.  Vetust.  p.  92. 

DRAGGE.    Same  as  <lr«i$«e,  q.  V. 

DRAGGING-TIME.  The  evening  of  a  fair-day, 
when  the  wenches  are  pulled  about.    Eaet, 

DRAGGLE-TAIL.  A  sluf  A  dunghill  quea^ie, 
a  dragletaile,"  Florio,  p.  100.  See  Cotgntve, 
in  V.  Chtqteronnieze  s  Withah'  Dictionarie, 
1608,  p.  45. 

DRAGHT.  (1)  A  pawn.  {A.^N,) 

With  a  dra^  he  waa  ehekmate. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  lL9B,tHL 

(2)  A  kind  of  smaU  cart 

The  whiche  of  cnttummable  uae  conneth  hew 
the  yren  dike,  and  delve  dicbet,  here  and  dnwe 
draghtaa  ud  bertbennet.  MS.  Dettee  891. 1 7. 

(3)  Result ;  consequence.     {A.^N,) 
DRAGON.    A  species  of  carlnne. 
DRAGONS-FEMALE.  Water-dragons.  Gerard. 
DRAIL.   A  toothed  iron  prfljecting  from  the 

beam  of  a  plough  for  hitching  the  horses  to. 
West, 

DRAINS.    Grains  from  the  mash-tub.   EoMt. 

DRAINTED.    Ingrained.    WUte. 

DRAIT.    A  team  of  horses.   North. 

DRAITING.    Drawling.    Derhyehire, 

DRAKE.  (1)  A  dragon.  (A.-S,)  HenceasmaB 
piece  of  artillery  so  called,  as  in  Lister's  Auto- 
biography, p.  15. 

(2)  A  kind  of  curl,  when  the  ends  of  the  hahr 
only  turn  up,  and  all  the  rest  hangs  smooth. 
To  ehoot  a  drake,  to  fillip  the  nose. 

(3)  The  dMmel  grass.   Ea^i, 

DRAKES.   A  slop;  a  mess;  a  Jakes.    Weet. 
DRALE.    TodrawL    NoHh. 
DRAME.    A  dream.    Ckaaeer. 
DRAMMOCK.    A  mixtne  of  oatmeal  and  oc^d 

water.    North.  / 

DRANB.    A  drone.    {A.-S.) 
DRANG.    A  narrow  path,  or  lane.     Wett. 
DRANGOLL.    A  kind  of  wine. 

Pyng,  dramgon,  and  tht  braget  fjrncb 

M8,RmmL  C.88. 

DRANK.    The  darnel  grass.    North.    Tnms* 

kted  by  betel  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80,  and  spelt 

drauck.     See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  130. 
DRANT.  (1)  The  herb  rodcet    It  is  the  trans. 

hition  of  eruea  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45, 

written  in  Lancashire. 
(2)  A  drawling  tone.    Si^oli. 
DRAP-DE-LAYNE.    Woollen  d©th.    A.'N.) 
DRAPE.    A  barren  cow  or  ewe.    Drt^  ^heq/, 

the  refuse  sheep  of  a  flock.    MfVA 
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DRAPBRT.    OtriFiiig  or  pttntrng  made  to  i«* 

MBible  dotfa,  or  foliage. 
DRAPET.    Atable^oik.     ^feman 
DRAPLYD.    Dirtied  ;bedrabl>WL    Pr.Parv. 
DRAPS.    Unripe  fhiit  when  faUen.   Eut. 
DRASH.    To  thresh.    Smmrget. 
DRASHBL.    A  threshold.    Also,aflaa  Wett. 
DRASHER.    A  thresher.    8mHer$et 
DRASTES.  Bregs ;  refose ;  lees  of  wiae.  (^..51) 

See  GesU  Rom.  pp.  346,  413.    "*  Refuse  or 

lees  of  wine,  or  of  htunor,"  Batman  uppon 

Bartholome,  1&82. 
DRAT.  (1)  A  moderated  imprecation.  For.dlML 
(2)  Dreadeth.  See  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  81 ;  Piers 

Ploughman,  pp.  165,  523. 
DRATGHBL.    A  slattern.    Wane. 
DRATB.    TodrawL    North, 
DRATTLE.    An  oath,  perhaps  a  corruption  of 

throttle.    Far,  dial 
DRAUGHT.  (1)  A  jakea.    "  Oletwm,  a  draught 

or  Jakes/'  Elyot,  1559.    See  D'Ewes,  ii  127. 
(2)  A  spider's  web.    Metaphorically,  a  snare  to 

entrap  any  one. 
r3)  A  kind  of  hound.    Florio,  p.  67. 

(4 )  A  team  of  horse  or  oxen.    North. 

(5)  Sixty-one  pounds  weight  of  wooL 
DRAUGHTXHAMBER.  A  withdrawing  room. 
DRAUGHTS.    A  pair  <if  forceps  used  for  ex- 

tracting  teeth. 
DRAUN.    To  draw  on ;  to  ^»proach  to.  (i^.*&) 
DRAUP.    To  drawl  in  speaking.    North, 
DRAU5TE.  (1)  A  pawn.   See  Ibti^A^ 
And  for  Utat  amonge  iraup«*  edione. 
That  unto  the  cbes  apertene  may. 

OceteM,  MS,  8oe.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  983. 

(2)  Impetus ;  moving  force.   {A.-S.) 
DRAVELED.    Slumbered  fitfully.     Gawt^ne, 
DRAVY.    Thick;  muddy.    North, 
DRAW.  (1)  To  draw  together,  to  assemble;  to 
draw  mu^e  puree,  to  puU  it  out. 

(2)  A  hollow  tuck  in  a  cap.    Line. 

(3)  To  strain.   Forme  of  Cury,  p.  11. 

(4)  To  seek  for  a  fox.    Twici,  p.  23.  Drawn 
fox,  metaphorically  a  very  cunning  man. 

(5)  To  take  cattle  out  of  pasture  land,  that  the 
grass  may  grow  for  hay.    Weet, 

(6)  A  drawer.    Far.  dial 

(7)  To  throw ;  to  stretch  anything.    Weet. 

(8)  To  build  a  nest ;  an  old  hawkuig  term,  given 
by  BefHers. 

(9)  A  term  in  archery,  expressing  the  length  an 
arrow  will  fly  from  a  bow. 

ilO)  To  draw  afitrrow,  to  plough.    Eatt. 
II)  To  draw  amiee,  to  follow  the  scent  in  a 
wrong  dire<:tion.   Blome,  To  draw  is  a  gene- 
ral term  in  hunting  for  following  a  track  or 
scent. 
(12)  A  kind  of  sledge.    Weet. 

il3)  To  remove  the  entrails  of  a  bird.  Far.  dioL 
14)  A  stratagem  or  artifice.    Siteees. 
DRAWBREBCH.    A  slattern.  Devon. 
DRAWE.  (1)  A  throw,  time,  or  space.  (A.-S.) 

Hence,  sometimes,  to  delay. 
(2)  To  quarter  after  execution.    ''  Hang  and 
drawe,"  a  oommoB  phrase. 


(3)  Torennwthedishes,4cc.affthfttaU^aflir 
dinner  is  finished. 

Tba  kyag  fpakt  MS  oae  wovic 

Tylle  OMM  had  etjm  and  dremtn  Om  borde. 

MS.  Ckmtmb.  Ff.  IL  »»  f.  81. 

DRAWER.    The  tapster,  or  waiter*    Bee  R. 

Fletcher's  Poems,  1656,  p.  193. 
DRAW-GERE.    Any  furniture  of  cart-horses 

for  drawing  a  waggon.    Kennett. 
DRAW-GLOVES.   A  game  played  by  holding 

up  the  fingers  representing  words  by  their 

different  positions,  as  vre  say  tatkm^  wiik  the 

ftngere.    It  corresponds  to  the  mieare  digitie, 

Elyot,  1559. 
DRAWING.   A  drawing-match,  or  a  trial  of 

strength  vrith  cart-horses  in  drawing  carts 

heavily  loaded ;  a  practice  formeriy  common 

in  Suffblk. 
DRAWING-AWAT.    Dying.    Craeen. 
DRAWING-BOXES.    Drawers.    Unton,p.lO. 
DRAWK.  (1)  A  weed  veiy  similar  to  the  dar- 

nd  grass.    Eaet. 

(2)  To  saturate  with  water.  North. 
DRAWLATCH.    A  tiiieL   Literally,  a  house- 

breaker.    The  wordtong  oontinined a tcia  c< 
contempt,  as  in  Hofltean,  I63I,  si^  G.i^    il 
fis  stiR  applied  to  aa  idHe  IbUow. 
DRAWT.    The  thmat.    SomereeL 
DRAW-TO.   Tocomet«;toa«oiuitap.  Weet 
DRAY.  (1)  Aaquiit^'anest.    Bhmt. 
(8)  A  gveat  noise.    (jL^N.)  AU«ateii»>^i«* 
like  a  madman. 

I^orhe  VMS  gaytand  nRxouili, 
And  made  to  roekille  drain. 

MS.  Jdtuxdm  A.  1.  i7.  f .  Ui» 
Haldytt  thou  forward  t  e  eertys^  nay^ 
Whan  thou  makcit  fwycfaea  tfroir. 

MS.  Hart,  1?01.  f.  3U 

(3)  A  sledge  without  wheels.  Weet.  '*  Dray  or 
sleade  whych  goeth  without  wheles,  Iraha,*' 
Huloet's  Abe.  1552. 

DRAYNB.    Drawn.    (A.-S,) 

Hartdy  ha  hatha  ham  oi  dmmwk 
Ab4  therin  hyonaUii  dighu 

JCS.Uarl.ttS2,tlO0. 

DRAZBL.    A  dirty  slot    Sueeerm    The  term 

occurs  in  Hudibras  Mid  Keaaett    Sometimes 

called  drazel'drozxte. 
DRA5T.   AdnNT-hridgcu    Gawe^ne. 
DREAD.    Thread.    Exmoor. 
DREADFUL.  (1)  Very  madi.    Deoon. 
(2)  F^aiftil)  timorous.    Skelton. 
DREAM.    Tobe^ad.    (A..S,)   Also,  to  sing, 

a  meaning  that  has  been  overlooked. 
DREAM-HOLES.    Opemngsleftintliewalkctf 

buildings  to  admit  Hght.    Mene* 
DREAN.  (1)  A  small  straam.    (A.^8.) 
(2)  To  drawl  in  speakiag.    aemer$et. 
DREAP.    To  drench.  Also,«adi«wL   NmrHL 
DREARING.    Sorrow.    Speneer. 
DREARISOMB.    VerydrauT^  AM*. 
DREATEN.    To  threaten.     Weet. 
DRECCHE.  (1)  To  vex ;  to  oppress.    {A.-S,) 
Wbareoftbe  hlynda  world  he  inct^tlk. 

Oewer,  MS.  ftc  Atiq.  \9i,  t.  4S. 
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And  make*  tluUm  fulk>  ban ; 
And  oft  tiMl  Ugfa  o^om  i«^Bii«t 
Thftt  BUNDy  caUtt  thm  •yjt'ffrwx*, 

Jtf&  OMI116.  Ff.  T.  48,  f.  81. 
()»)  To  lingw;  to  delay. 

For  drede  of  the  dfrke  nyghte  thay  drtHhadt  a  lytUUe. 
iif«rre  Jrthurf,  MS,  Uncotn,  f.  61. 
Then  make  y  other  taryngys 
To  iftveeAefbnhe  the  tamg  day. 
For  ane  yt  lothe  to  part  away. 

GKMrar,  MS*  Omin*.  Ff.  1. 6,  f.  4. 
(9>  A  torvowfid  thing;    (^..&) 

Yo  iohall  tee  a  wondur  ilreohe. 
Whan  my  sonc  wole  me  fecche. 

MS.  CanUA,  Ff.  U.  38,  f .  83. 

DRECEK.   To  threaten.    North. 
PRECK-STOOL,    A  door-siU.    Devon. 
DREDAND.    Afraid ;  terrified.     {A.-S,) 
DREDE.    Fortdqibt.    Magi,  Xo  lev,  (4^S.) 

,  WUhouten  drede,  without  douht. 
DREDEFUL.    Timorous,    {A.-S,) 
DREDELES.    Without  doubt.     Chaucer. 
Do  drcMe  we  therefore,  and  byde  we  no  longcre. 
Fore  dredltsie  withowttyne  dowtte  the  daye  schalle 
be  oures.        M'mU  Arthutt,  MA  lincotn,  f.  79* 

2)REI>EN.    To  make  afraid.    (A^S,) 
DREDFUUiY.    FearftiUy;  terrified.    {A.'S.) 
DREDGE*  (1)  Oats  and  barley  sown  together. 

Spelt  droffge  in  Pr.  Par?,  p.  130. 
(3)  A  bu8li-hanvir.    Stmth. 
DREDOE-BOX.  The  iloiir**dredger.    Var.dioL 
BRBDGlS^MALT.     Mklt  made  of  acta  mixed 

with  barley  malt    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
PREDGER.    A  smaU  tin  box  used  for  holding 

flour.    South, 
DREDINGFUL.    Pufl  of  dread.    (A.^S.) 
DREDRE.    Dread ;  fear.    (A.-S.) 
DRSDT.    Reverent.     Wicklife. 
DR^E.  (1)  To  suflfer ;  to  endure   (^^.-5:)    Still 

used  Ui  the  North. 

AnOne  to  the  ale  thel  wylle  go» 
And  drinke  ther  whyle  thel  may  dn. 

MS.jMmoltSi, 
(2)  To  journey  to  a  plaee^   North. 

!3;  Long ;  tedious ;  wearisomew    North. 
4)  A  hard  bargainer.     Yorhah. 
(ft)  A  cart  without  wheels  drawn  by  one  bone. 
North*   NowevtofoM. 

(6)  Three.    Somenet. 

(7)  Continuously;  steadily.    Line. 
DREED.    The  Lord.    {A.-S.) 
DREEDPULw    RererentiaL    (A.»S.) 
DREELY.  Slowly;  tediously.  North.  We  have 

At^fy  in  the  MS.  Morte  Arthure.    U  there 
probab^  means  eonthnumalsft   as  drefy  in 
TMmeley  Myst  p.  90. 
DREEN.    Todndndry.  SngTotk. 
DREF.    DroTd.   Hearm. 
DREFENE.    DrivM ;  coMluded. 
Aar  wfkena»lils  dsedeltille  drem  wbas  dnfkn^  to  the 

ende» 
The  kyng^dax^  for  dowte  dye  as  he  acholde. 

Morte  Arthurt,  MS,  Liucoin,  f.87* 

DRBFULLY.    Sorrowfully.   (^.-5.) 

And  leyd  with  herte  ful  drtffuUy, 
Lorde,  thou  have  oo  me  mercy. 

MS,  Hart,  1701,  f.  ;7> 


DREGGY.    FhUirf  dregs.    {A^) 

DREGH.    SuflTered.    Weber,  iii.  103.    Drofhe, 

as  dree,  Morte  Artliure,  linooln  MS. 
DRBGHB.  (1)  On  dregihe,  at  a  distance. 
Thano  tlie  dn^iwe  ou  4ngh»  4ieeMde  hym  a^ayntx. 
Mm40  Artkwre,  itS.  Uneokh  1 91. 

(2)  Lang.   Also,  length.    **  Alle  the  drei^  of 
the  daye,"  MS.  Morte  Arthuse. 

Tlw  kyuge  was  lokyd  in  a  lidde 
By  a  ryver  brode  and  drtgke, 

MS.  Hart.  SSBS,  1 118. 
DREGISTER.    A  druggist.    St^oii. 
DRBINT.    Drowned    (A.'S.) 

AmA  sodeyneUcbe  he  was  outthrowe. 
And  drajfnt,  and  tho  blgan  to  Uowe 
A  wynde  merable  Cto  the  londe. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc  Antiq,  134,  f.  68. 

DREMEL.   A  dream.    (^.-5.) 
DREME-REDARE.    An  expounder  of  dreams. 

{jL-S.) 
DREMES.    Jewels.    (Dm/.) 
DRENCH.    A  drink,  or  potion.  Ritson,  ii.  139. 

StiD  in  use.    See  Moor,  p.  113.    It  also  oc- 
curs in  Florio,  p.  60. 
DRENCHE.  To  drown;  to  be  drowned,  (A.^S.) 

Drenched^  Leg.  CathoL  p.  18.    Hence,  some* 

times,  to  destroy. 
DRENCHING-HORN.     A  horn  for  pouring 

physic  down  an  animaVs  throat 
DRENG.    Drink.    Audelay,  p.  18. 
DRENGE.    To  drag.    Heame, 
DRENGES.    A  class  of  men  who  held  a  rank 

between  the  baron  and  thayn.  Havelok.  The 

ordinary  interpretation  would  be  eoldiert. 
DRENGY.    Thick;  muddy.    North, 
DRENKLED.    Drowned.    Langtoft,  p.  170. 
DRENT.    Same  as  dreint,  q.  v. 
DREPE.  (1)  To  drip,  or  dribble.    Ea»t.    To 

drop  or  fsll,  Gov.  Myst.  p.  170. 
(2)Tokin,  orsUy.    (^.-5.) 
DREPEE.    A  dish  in  old  cookeiy,  composed 

chiefly  of  almonds  and  onions. 
DRERE.    Sorrow.    Spenser,    "Anddreriwe- 

ren,"  were  sorrowful,  Leg.  Cath.  p.  7.  Dreiy, 

Su*  Isumbras,  63,  89. 
DRERILY.    Sorrowfully.    {A.^S,) 

He  dreaset  hym  drerU^t  sod  to  the  duke  rydes. 

Mort$  Arthurs t  MS,  Lincoln,  t,  84. 

DRERIMENT.    Sorrow.    Spenser, 
DRERINESSE.    AflUction.    (^.-&) 
DRERYHEAD.    Grief ;  sorrow.    Spenser, 
DRESH.   To  thrash.     Var,  dial 
DRESHFOLD.    A  threshold.    Chaucer. 
DRESS.    To  set  about ;  to  prepare ;  to  clean 
anything,  or  cleanse  it  from  refuse ;  to  adorn  ; 
to  harness  a  horse ;  to  renovate  an  old  gar- 
ment ;  to  set  anything  upright,  or  put  it  in  its 
proper  place;  to  cultivate  land;  to  go;  to 
rise ;  to  treat ;  to  place ;  to  set. 
DRESSE.    To  address ;  to  dh-ect ;  to  prepare ; 
apply.    Dress^,  prepared,  armed,  Degrnrant, 
1217.    See  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  40;  Minot,  p.  1 ; 
Maundevile,  p.  306 ;  Gov.  Myst.  p.  217. 
And  Salom^  devoutely  gan  litre  cfrr«M 
Towarde  the  chylde,  and  on  hire  knels  fiille. 

I^4gut9i  M&  «Mr.  j6ttiq,  IM,  i.  11. 
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DBSSSBL.    A  cMtage  dreieer.     We$i. 

DRESSER.    An  axe  used  in  eotl-piti. 

DRESSING-BOARD.    A  dreMer.    Pr,  Pant, 

DRESSINO-KNIFE.  A  tool  used  in  hntbMidry 
for  rounding  borderB,  &c  Nmrtk,  It  oecnrs 
in  Pr.  Parv.  apparently  meaning  a  cook's 
knife,  one  for  chopping  anything  on  a  dreaaer. 
DretsynffcnyvuSt  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86. 

DRESTALL.    A  scarecrow.    Devon. 

DRESTE.    To  prepare.    {A.-NJ) 

I  rede  yow  drette  the  therfore,  and  dnwe  no  lytte 
langere.  Morte  Jrthmret  M8.  Lbuotn,  f.  59. 

DRESTIS.    Dregs  ;leee.    (^.-5.) 
DRESTY.    Pull  of  dregs.    (^.-5.) 
DRETCHE.     Same  as  drecehe,  q.  t.    It  also 
means  to  dream  or  to  be  disturbed  by  dreams. 
And  preyed  hyr  feyre»  and  gan  to  laine* 
That  tche  no  longere  wulde  dretehe, 

Gmmt,  MS.  Bib,  Pmbh  Cattlmb. 
DRETCHING.    Delay.     ((A.-S.)    Dretchynffe, 

trouble,  vexation,  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  452. 
DREUL.    A  lazy  fellow.    Also,  to  firitter  away 

one's  time.    Devon. 
DREULER.    A  driveller ;  a  fool.    Devon, 
DREURY.    Love ;  friendship.    (A.-N.) 
Then  Is  nevtrc  wynt«r  In  tlut  cuntre  t 
There  it  al  maner  drmtrp  aad  rycheeee. 

Jf&  JddU,  11305,  f.  108. 
DREVE.    To  pursue ;  to  keep  up.    fVett. 
So  long  ihty  had  ther  way  irtve, 
Tyll  they  come  upon  the  dowxM. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  98,  1 115. 

DREVEDE.    Confounded.    Gawayne. 

DREVELEN.    To  driveL    (A.-S.) 

DRE  VIL.    A  drudge ;  a  low  fellow ;  a  servant. 

DREVY.    Dirty ;  muddy.    iVorM. 

DREW.    Threw.     Weber. 

DREWE.    Love ;  friendship.    (A.-N.) 

DREWRIES.    Jewels ;  ornaments.    Biison. 

DREWS  ENS.    Dregs;  refuse.    Devon. 

DREW3E.    Drew ;  reached. 

Hys  herd  was  both  blake  and  rotvje. 
And  to  hys  gyrdell  sted  it  drew^e. 

MS.  Ji^dtmoh  61. 
DREYDB.    Dried.    Somertet 

And  as  he  myjte  his  dothls  drepde. 
That  he  no  mire  o  wotde  he  seyde. 

GoMW,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  194,  f.  89. 

DREYFFE.  To  drive ;  to  follow.   See  the  Frere 

and  the  Boy,  at.  33. 
DRE3E.    Same  as  JDree,  q.  v. 

The  foules  flotered  tho  on  he;e. 
And  fel  whenne  thei  myft  not  drfjtf. 

Cur»or  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trim.  Cantab,  t.  13. 

DRE5LY.    Vigorously?     Oawayne. 

DRIB.  (1)  To  shoot  at  short  paces.    See  Lilly's 

Sixe  Ck>urt  Comedies,  ed.  1632,  sig.  R.  ii.    It 

is  a  technical  term  in  archery.    See  Collier's 

Shakespeare,  ii.  17. 

I  A  driblet,  or  small  quantity.    Stusex. 

I  To  chop ;  to  cut  off.    Dekker. 
bRIBBLE.  (1)  A  drudge ;  a  servant.    North. 

i2)  An  iron  pin.  A  carpenter's  term. 
3)  To  drizzle,  or  rain  slowly.  Wett. 
DRIBLET.  Anything  very  small ;  a  child's  toy. 

Var.dud. 
BRIDGE.   ToiprinUe.    lane. 


DRIDLE.   An  iaatnUDent  Med  fer  faoDofnijIi^ 

bowls  or  wooden  cnpa.  ' 

DRIB.    Toaoffer;  toendore.    {A.^,) 
Ne  the  peyne  that  the  preet  shal  ifrye. 
That  haunttth  that  synne  of  leocherye. 

MS.  HaH,  1701,  r.  SL 
He  imoteas  fl»te  as  he  myght  dnf9$ 
The  elvysch  hny^t  on  the  helme  so  hye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.38.  f.  922. 

DRIED-DOWN.    Thoroughly  dried.    See  Har- 

rison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  169. 
DRIEN.    To  be  dry,  thirsty.    (A.'S.) 
DRIFE.    To  drive ;  to  approach.    (A.-S.) 
Into  my  cart-hows  the!  me  drK/te, 
Out  at  the  dur  thei  put  my  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f .  48. 
Thus  to  dethe  ye  can  hym  tfrrA* 

MS.  Cani^.  Ft.  U.  88,  t,  47. 
DRIFI^.    To  drink  deeply.    North. 
DRIFT.  (1)  A  drove  of  sheep.    North.    Some* 
times,  a  flock  of  birds,  Ac 

(2)  A  Idnd  of  coarse  sleeve,  generally  made  of 
silk.    HoweU. 

(Z)  A  diarrhoea.    Somertet. 
(4^  A  green  lane.    Leic. 
(51  Road-sand.     Glouc. 

(6)  Drift  of  the  forest  is  an  exact  view  or  exa- 
mination what  cattle  are  in  the  forest,  to  know 
whether  it  be  overcharged,  &c    Blmmt. 
DRIFTER.    A  sheep  that  is  overlaid  in  a  drift 

of  snow.    North. 
DRIFTES.    Dregs.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471. 
DRIGGLE-DRAGGLE.    A  great  slut ;  sluttish. 

See  Florio,  pp.  72, 100, 612. 
DRIGH.    Long ;  tedious.    Also,  to  suffer.    See 

dree,  and  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  444. 
DRIGHT.    The  Lord.    {A.-S.) 
DRIGHTUPS.    A  boy's  breeches.    North. 
DEIHE*  To  endure.    (^A.-S.) 

For  as  me  thenkeCh,  I  myght  drika 
Without  slepe  to  waken  ever. 
So  that  I  scholde  noght  dissever 
Fro  hir  in  whom  is  al  my  lyght. 

Oowert  MS,  Ointab.  Ft  1. 6,  f.  00. 

DRIKE.    To  able  or  repent.   {A.-S.) 
DRILING.    Wasting  time  ;dr8wlhig.     Weot. 
DRILL.  (1)  To  decoy,  or  flatter.    Devon. 
(tS  To  dnll  along,  to  slide  away.    Kent. 

(3)  A  large  ape,  or  baboon.    Bhunt. 
?4)  To  twirl,  or  whiri.    Devon. 

(5)  A  small  draught  of  liquor.    Pir.  Parv. 
DRIMBLE.    To  loiter.    Doroet. 
DRIMMEL.    To  sufl^  psan.    Somertet. 
DRINDLE.  (I)  To  dawdle.    Sufblh. 
(2)  A  small  drain  or  channel.    Eatt. 
DRINOE.    To  drizzle  with  rain.    East. 
DRINGETT.   A  press,  or  crowd.    Devon. 
DRINGING.    Sparing; miserly.    Devon, 
DRINGLE.    To  waste  time ;  to  dawdle.    Weof. 
DRINK.  (1)  Small  beer.    Wett. 
(2)  A  draught  of  liquor.    Var.  dM    To  g«t  a 

drink,  i.  e.  to  drink. 
(Z)  To  absorb,  or  drink  up.    East. 

(4)  To  able,  or  suffer.    Cotgravt. 

(5)  To  smoke  tobacco.   Jonson. 
DRINKELES.  Without  drink.  (A.-S.)  "Dethe 

drvnkles  they  dye,"  MS.  Morte  ArthorD. 
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BBINKHAIL.  Lit^My,  drink  heidth.  (J.^) 
It  was  the  pledge  word  eorraspondiog  to  tcM- 
Ms>.  SeeGlo8s.to]LGlooc.p.  696.  Bera- 
fiynde,  already  noticed,  belongi  to  the  same 
dasB  of  words.  It  was  the  clutom  of  our  an- 
cestors to  pledge  each  other  with  a  variety  of 
words  of  the  like  kind,  and  instances  may  be 
seen  in  Hartshorne's  Met.  Tales,  pp.48, 308. 

DRINKING.  A  collation  between  dinner  and 
sapper.  See  the  French  Alphabet,  1615,  p. 
132 ;  Welde's  Janua  Linguanun,  1615,  p.  39. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  a  refreshment  be- 
twixt meals  taken  by  farm-labourers. 

DRINKING.TOWEL.    A  doUy  for  dessert. 

DRINKLYN.    To  drench,  or  drown.  Pr.  Parv. 

DRINK-MEAT.  Boiled  ale  thickened  with  oat- 
meal  and  bread.    Salop, 

DRINK-PENNY.  Earnest  money.  See  Dr. 
Dee's  Diary,  p.  45.  Dnnkmg'fMneyy  Florio, 
p.  64  ;  Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  Drag%inage. 

DRINKSHANKBRB.    A  cup-bearer.   (^.-5.) 

DRINKY.    Drunk.    Far,  dial 

DRIP.  Anything  that  falls  in  drops ;  petrefac- 
tions ;  snow.    North, 

DRIPPER.    A  small  shallow  tub.     West 

DRIPPING-HORSE.  A  wooden  standing  frame 
to  hang  wet  clothes  on.    for.  dial, 

DRIPPINGS.  The  last  milk  afforded  by  a  cow. 
Sait^, 

DRIPPING-WET.    Quite  soaked.    Far,  dial. 

DRIPPLE.   Weak;  rare.    Wore. 

DRIPPTE.    Dropped.    {A.-S,) 

DRISH.    A  thrush.  Detfon, 

DRISS.    To  cleanse ;  to  beat.    North, 

DRISTER    A  daughter.    Craven, 

DRITE.  (1)  Dirt;  dung.  {A.-S.)  A  term  of 
great  contempt,  as  in  Havelok,  682. 

(2)  To  speak  thickly  and  indistinctly.  North, 
No  doubt  connected  with  drotyne,  q.  y. 

DRIVB.  (1)  To  drizzle ;  to  snow.    North, 

(2)  To  procrastinate.  Yorish,  To  tHve  qf,  a 
▼cory  common  phrase. 

(3)  Impetus.  Also,  to  propeL  We$t.  In  early 
poetry,  to  advance  very  quickly. 

(4)  To  follow ;  to  suffer.   (A,-S,) 

(5)  To  drive  forth,  to  pass  on.  To  drive  abroad, 
to  spread  anything.  To  drive  adrfft,  to  ac- 
complish any  purpose.  7b  ^iriptj^,  to  snore. 

DRIVE-KNOR.   A  bandy-balL    North. 
DRIVEL.    Same  as  drevil,  q.  v. 
DRIVELARD.    A  low  fellow ;  a  liar. 
DRIWERIE.    Friendship.    (^.-iNT.) 
DRIZZLE.  (1)  A  Scotch  mist.    Var,  dial.    To 

rain  gently,  to  fall  quietly. 
(2)  A  very  small  salt  ling.    North, 
DRO.   To  throw.    Somerset. 
DROAT.    A  throat.    Somerset. 
DROATUPS.    A  leather  strap  under  the  lower 

part  of  a  horse-collar.    South. 
DROBLY.    Dirty;  muddy.    Pr,  Parv, 
DROBYL.   To  trouble;  to  vex. 

So  Ml  paynet  and  aorowe  drobifl  tbalre  thoght. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowm,  p.  214. 

DROCK.  A  water  course.  Wilts,  To  drain 
with  ttnderground  stone  gutters.    Glouc, 


DRODDUM.    The  breech.    Norih, 
DRODE.    Thrown.    Somerset, 
DROFF.  (1)  Threw.     Weber. 

(2)  Dregs ;  refuse.    North, 

(3)  Drove ;  rushed ;  passed.  (A.^,) 
DROFMAN.  A  herdsman.  (Lat,) 
DROGUE.    Drew ;  retired ;  brought. 

Then  was  that  nuiyde  wo  y  nogh. 
To  hur  chaumbur  she  hur  droghe, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  U. »,  t,  100. 

DROGHTE.    A  drought.    (^.-5.) 

DROGMAN.    An  interpreter.    (^.-A^.) 

DROIE.  A  drudge,  or  servant.  North,  Stubhe 
has  this  word  in  his  Anatomic  of  Abuses, 
1595.  See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  xviii.  42; 
Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  256. 

DROIGHT.    A  team  of  horses.    North. 

DROIL.  A  drudge.  Ntrrth.  "A  knave;  a 
slave ;  a  droyle  or  drudge  subject  to  stripes," 
Nomenclat<H',  p.  518.    Also,  the  dirty  work. 

DRO-IN.  To  strike.  To  dro-in  sheaves,  to 
carry  them  together  in  parcels.    South. 

DROITS.    Rights;  dues.     Kent. 

DROKE.  A  filmy  weed  very  common  in  stand- 
ing water.    Keni. 

DROLL*  To  put  off  vrith  excuses.  Eatt. 
Playing  the  droll,  making  a  fool  of  any  one. 

DROLLERY.  A  puppet-show.  Sometimes,  a 
puppet.    "  A  living  drollery,"  Shak. 

DROMBESLADE.    A  drummer. 

DROMON.  A  vessel  of  war.  (A.-N)  See 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  90;  Arthour  and  MerUn, 
p.  5 ;  Gy  of  Warwikc,  p.  94 ;  Morte  d'Arthur, 
L  137  ;  Weber,  iii.  397. 

Dresses  drommond«9  and  dragges,  and  draweno 
iipe  stonys.  Morte  Arthwe,  MS,  Uneobig  f.  91. 

DROMOUNDAY.    A  war-horse.   {A,-N.) 

DRONE.  (1)  A  dnim.    EUz.  York, 

(2)  To  drawl.     North. 

DRONG.  (1)  A  narrow  path.     West. 

(2)  Drunk ;  absorbed.    {A,'S.) 

DRONING.  (1)  An  affliction.    {A.-S,) 

(2)  A  lazy  indolent  mode  of  doing  a  thing. 

Brockett,  p.  103.    Hence  may  be  explain^ 

Jonson's  phrase  of  droning  a  tobacco-pipe. 
DRONKE.    Drowned.    {A.-S.) 
DRONKELEW.      Drunken;    given  to  drink. 

{A.'S.)    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  298 ;  Pr.  Parv. 

p.  133 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  156. 

It  is  no  schame  of  suche  a  thew«, 
A  jonge  man  to  be  drunkelewe. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc.  AnHq.  134,  f.  177. 

DRONKEN.     Drank,  pi.     (A.-S.)     Also  the 

part.  past,  as  in  Chaucer. 
DRONKEN  AND.    Intoxicating.    (yf.-Sl) 
DRONKLED.  Drowned.  Langtoft,  pp.  43, 106. 
DRONNY.    A  drone.    SkeUon. 
DROO.    Through.    West, 
DROOL.    To  driveL    Somerset. 
DROOPER.    A  moody  fellow.     West. 
DROOT.    One  who  stutters.    Pr,  Parv, 
DROP.  (1)  A  reduction  of  wages.     North.      - 
(2)  Midsummer  drop,  that  portion  of  fruit  which 

falls  at  Midsummer.    South. 
DROP-BOX.    A  money-box.     Cravem. 
DROP-DRY.    Water-tight.    North, 
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DROP-DUMPIJNGS.  A  spoon  pudding,  each 
spoonfiil  of  batter  being  dropt  into  the  hot 
water,  so  forming  a  dumpling.    EatL 

DROPE.  (i)  To  drop,  or  run  down.    Eatt 

(2)  A  crow.     YorksJL 

(3)  To  baste  meat.    Pegge, 

DROPES.    Ornaments  on  the  jackets  formerly 

worn  by  mummers. 
DROP-GALLOWS.     A  foul-mouthed  person. 

East 
DROP.HANDKERCHIEF.     A  game  at  fairs, 

also  called  kiss-in-the-ring. 
DROP-IN.    To  beat.    /.  Wighi. 
DROPMELE.    By  portions  of  drops,    (^.-i^.) 
DROP-OUT.    To  fsll  out;  to  quarrel    Ifeti. 
DROPPERS.      Persons  who  drop   grains   of 

pease,  &c  into  the  holes  made  by  the  dribbles. 

Far,  dial 
DROPPING.    Weeping.     Gerard. 
DROPPINGS.  (1)  An  early  apple.     YorhMk, 
(2)   The  dung  of  birds.       Var,  dial     "The 

muting,  or  droppings  of  birds,''  Cotgrare. 
DROPPING-THE-LETTER.      A  boy's  game, 

mentioned  in  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238. 
DROPPING-TIME.    Rainy  weather.     Weii. 
DROPPY.    Wet;  rainy.    NoriJL 
DROPS.     7b  taJke  one*8  dropt,  to  drink  exces- 
sively of  spirits.    North. 
DROP-VIE.    A  term  in  gambling,  the  same  as 

the  revy.    Florio,  p.  442. 
DROPWORT.    Theherb//t>«iMftt£i. 
DROPYK.    The  dropsy ;  dropsy-sick. 
DRORE.    A  dish  in  old  cookery,  composed 

chiefly  of  almonds  and  small  birds. 
DROSE.   To  gutter,  as  a  candle.  Droted,  soiled 

as  a  candlestick  is  from  a  candle  that  gutters. 

Ketit.    Also  spelt  drotle. 
DROSINGS.    Dregs  of  tallow.    Kent. 
DROSSELL.    A  slut ;  a  hussy.    Warner. 
DROSS-WHEAT.    The  inferior  wheat  left  after 

dressing.    Suffolk. 
DROSTY.    Pull  of  dross.    Warw. 
DROSY.    Very  brittle.    Decon. 
DROT.   A  moderated  imprecation.   South. 
DROTYNE.    To  speak  indistinctly ;  to  stammer. 

Pr,  Part.   It  is  still  used  in  the  North  under 

the  form  drite.    See  Brockett,  p.  103. 
DROU.    To  dry.    Exmoor. 
DROUCHED.    Drenched.    Suffolk. 
DROUGHE.    Drew.   (^.-&)   />roi<A,  Langtoft, 

p.  32.    Drw,  Amadas,  74. 

A  riche  tombe  they  dyd  bydight, 
A  crafty  derke  the  lettrec  dnmgh«. 

MS.  HarU  22A8,  t.  98. 

DROUGHT.  (1)  A  passage.     Wett. 

(2)  A  team  of  horses.   North. 

DROUGHTY.    TWrsty.   Heref. 

DROUK.    To  drench ;  to  soak.    North. 

DROUKENING.  Aslamber.  W.  Mapes,  p.  334. 

DROUMY.    Dirty;  muddy.    Devon. 

DROUNSLATE.  A  drummer.  This  term  oc- 
curs in  a  diary  in  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  A.  xxv, 

DROUNT.    TodrawL   Northumd. 

DROUPEN.    To  droop,  or  look  sickly. 
In  Pr.  Panr.  to  lie  hid  secretly. 


DROUPNYNGE.    A  slumber.    (ItL) 
DROUTH.    Thirst;  dryness.    North.      •'The 

druthe  lond,"  the  dry  land,  Otuel,  p.  45. 
DROVE.  (1)  A  path,  or  road.    Wett. 

(2)  To  pursue  j  to  Tex.   {A.-S.) 

(3)  Driven,    far.  dial 

DROVY.      Dirty.     (^.-5.)     "Itchy,    scabby. 

lousy,  or  all  three,"  Forby. 
DROVYNG.    DistrcM ;  vexation.  (A.-S.) 
DROW.    To  dry;  to  throw.    Wett. 
DROWBULLY.    Tnmbled ;  thick ;  dribbly. 
DROWD.     Thrown.    Wiltt. 
DROWE.    Drew;  went    (^.-5.) 

Swythe  ftirUMr  in  the  foreete  he  drtme. 

MS.  Cmtab. Pf.U  X,t.m. 
DROWEN.    Driven.    Warton,L88. 
DROWGHTE.    Dryness.    (^.-&) 
DROWKING.    Faint  with  thirst    North. 
DROWN.    To  soak  dothes.     North. 
DROWNED-LAND.    Marshes,    /omoh. 
DROMTNED-RAT.    A  simpleton.    ««Asvretu» 

drowned  rat,"  L  e.  very  wet 
DROWNING-BRIDGE.  A  sluice-gate;  a  pen- 
stock for  overflowing  meadows.     Willt. 
DROWNNE.    To  make  sad.   (A.'S.) 
Why  dnwee  yo«  so  one  dreghe, 
Thow  droumnet  myne  herte. 

Mortt  Jrtktirt,  LUte.  MS.  f.  M. 

DROWRYIS.    Jewels ;  ornaments. 

DROWSE.    To  gutter.     See  Drose.      Hence 

drowten,  made  of  tallow.    Kent. 
DROWSYHED.    Drowsiness.  I^)enter. 
DROWTY.    Dry;  dusty.  Derbysh. 
DROWY.    To  dry.   Somertet. 
DR0W3.    Drew  out  (A.^S.) 

Then  nade  the  echeperde  right  glad  dier«» 

When  he  the  silver  drowj. 

MS.  QuUab.  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  53. 

DROXY.  Rotten.    Wegt. 

DROY.  (I)  To  vnpe,  or  clean.  Lane. 

(2)  A  thunderbolt.  This  provincialism  occurs  in 
Aubrey's  Wilts,  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  35. 

DROZE.  To  beat  severely.  East.  Ucacedrozm^, 
a  very  severe  drubbing. 

DROZE  N.  Fond ;  doating.  North. 

DR05EN.  Drew.   Gawayne. 

DR03T.  Drought ;  dryness.  {A.-S.) 

DRU.  Through.  Dewm. 

DRUB.  To  throb ;  to  beat.  Drubbtny,  a  very  se- 
vere beating.    Var.  dial. 

DRUBBULNESSE.  Thickness,  applied  to  liquor 
or  soups  of  any  kind. 

DRUBBY.  Muddy.  Northumb.^ 

DRUBS.   Slates  among  cinders.  North. 

DRUCK.  To  thrust  down ;  to  cram ;  to  press. 

DRUCKEN.  Drunk;  tipsy.  North. 
DRUDGE.  A  large  rake.  Also,  to  harrow.  fTeti. 
DRUE.    Diy.     "Drink  the  pot  drue,"  L  c 

empty  it  North. 
DRUERY.  Gallantry ;  courtship.   (A.-N.)    See 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  191 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  33. 

Also,  sometimes,  a  mistress.    It  apparently 

means  the  result  of  bve,  in  MS.  Addit  12195. 

The  Virgin  is  styled    •*  Cristes  drurie,"   in 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  312. 
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Ann  uMB  mV  ffvte  AnMry* 
I  tot  the  OTte  lygge  me  by. 
MA Cantmb,  Ff.U.9B,r.  198. 

DRUFFEN.   Dnmk;  tipsy.  North, 
DRUG.  (1)  A  timber^aurriage.  Ettit. 
(2)  To  dry  ilightly.  Sm$tesr, 
(Z)  Damp ;  moist.  /.  fFtght. 
DRUOEOUS.  Huge ;  Tery  large.  Dewm. 
DRUG6B.  Todimg.  {J.^S,) 
DRUGGER.  A  druggist.  Earle. 
DRUGGBRMAN.    An  interpreter. 
DRUGSTER.  A  druggist    Var.dial 
DRUm'S-HAIR.   Long  moss.   Wm. 
DRUIYT.  OTereast;mQddy.   Cwmb, 
DRUM.  (1)  To  beat  soundly.   Weft 

(2)  The  cyundiical  part  of  anything. 

(3)  Tom  or  John  Drum's  Entertainment,  a 
phrase  signifying  ill-treatment,  or  turning  an 
nnwdoome  guest  out  of  doors. 

DRUMBELO.    A  dull  heavy  fellow.  £rm. 
DRUMBLE.  To  be  sluggish;  to  be  confused  in 

doing  anything;  to  mumble.  Jfeti,  It  occurs 

in  Shakespeare. 
DRUMBLE-BEB.  A  bumble-bee.  Na$h. 
DRUMBLED.    Disturbed ;  muddy.  North. 
DRUMBLE-DRONE.    A  drone.    Metaphori- 

callj,  a  stupid  person.   We$t. 
DRUMBLES.   He  dreami  drwmbke,  L  e.  he  is 

half  asleep  or  stupid.  Noff. 
DRUMBOW.  A  dingle,  or  ravine.  Chnh.  Also 

called  a  drumble. 
DRUMLER.   A  small  vessel  of  war,  chiefly  used 

by  pirates.   Cotgrme, 
DRUMLET.   Muddy;  thick.    Hence,  confused. 

Also,  slowly,  laafly.  North, 
DRUMMING.  (1)  A  good  beating.   Wett. 
(2)  Palpitating.  **  Drumming  hearts." 
DRUMMOCK.  Meal  and  water  mixed.  North, 
DRUMSLADE.  A  drum.    See  Becon,  p.  449; 

Hall,  Henry  YIIL  ff.  58,  80;  Elyot,  in  v. 

Syn^homaekui. 
DRUMSLAGER.  Adrunmier.  llriMM/ecf  occurs 

in  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  256. 
DRUN.  A  narrow  passage.   WUU, 
DRUNGE.  A  pressure,  or  crowd.   WiUt. 
DRUNK.    The  darnel  grass.  North, 
DRUNKARD*S-CLOAK.    A  tub  with  holes  in 

the  sides  for  the  arms  to  pass  through,  for- 

meriy  used  in  Newcastle  for  the  punishment 

of  scolds  and  drunkards. 
DRUNKESCHIPE.  Drunkenness.   {A,-S,) 
So  that  upoo  his  drunkmehipt. 
They  bounden  him  with  cheynU  fute. 

OocMT,  US,  Soe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  U8. 

DRUNKWORT.  Tobacco.  Mintheu. 

DRUNT.  A  pet,  or  bad  humour.  North, 

DRUPY.  Drooping. 

Sche  fbnde  the  tody  alto  dHipy, 
Sove  wepyng  end  swythe  tory. 

US,  omtab,  vt  u.  ae,  r.  sa. 
DRURIES.  Same  as  Drowryie,  q.  v.   **  Druries 

ridie  and  dere,*'  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  274. 
DRURT.  Dreary.   Also  as  Druen/^  q.  v. 
DRUSS.   AsUghtslope.  I.  Wight. 
DRUV.    Driven.    Var.didL 
DRUYE.  Amuddjriver.  Cwmb. 


DRUVY.  Thick;  dirty.  North, 

DRUYE.  Dry.  (^.-5.) 

DRWRERY.  Same  as  <frtf«ry,  q.  V. 

DRY.  (I)  Thirsty.    Var.dial 

(2)  To  leave  off  milking  a  cow,  when  she  gives 

Uttlemilk.  North. 
(S)  Genuine ;  unadulterated.  North, 
Not  sweet.  "  A  <fry  wine."   Var.dial 
Sameasi)r«e,q.v.  Perceval,  358. 
Crafty;  subtle.   Var.dial 
Disappointed;  cast  down.    North,  This  is 
given  as  a  Scotdi  term  in  MS.  Cott.  Galba  C. 
ix.f.275. 
f  8)  Hard ;  severe ;  as,  "  a  dry  blow." 
(9)  To  wipe  anything  dry.    Var.  dial 
DRY-BOB.    A  joke.  '<  Ruade  teiehe,  a  dry-bob. 

jeast,  or  nip,"  Ck>tgrave. 
DRYCHE.    To  frighten;  to  terrify. 

And  thane  tcho  nid,  neye,  I  am  a  ipirlt  of  pur* 
gatorye,  that  waldt  hafe  helpe  of  the,  and  noghtea 
tplrit  of  heUe  to  tfrye^  the. 

MS,  UntolH  A.  L  17,  f.  ttl. 

DRY-COMMUNION.  A  nick-name  for  the 
Nicene  Creed,  very  common  at  the  Re- 
formation. 

DRY-CRUST.  A  miser.  Mimheu.  Huloethas 
dry-fellow  in  the  same  sense. 

DRYD.  Dread.  Christmas  Carols,  p.  16. 

DRYE.  SameasdSrw,  q.v. 

DRYFANDE.  Driving ;  coming.  {J.-S.) 
Hym  dremyd  of  a  dragon  dredfulto  to  beholde. 
Come  drtfftmdt  over  the  depe  to  drenichen  hyp  poptob 
MidrU  Arthure,  M8.  Uneoln,  t.  91 . 

DRYFAT.  A  box,  packing-case,  or  large  basket. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bitfoneer;  Arch.  xxi.  472 ; 
Burgon's  Life  of  Gresham,  L  141 ;  Tarlton, 
p.  99 ;  Nash's  Pierce  Peniless,  1592. 
DRY-FOOT.  A  term  in  hunting,  to  follow  the 
game  by  the  scent  of  the  foot.  See  Harrison's 
England,  p.  230. 
DRYGHE.  To  suffer.    See  Dree. 

Ther  for  thya  yche  peyne  y  drpghe. 
For  y  bare  me  yn  pryde  ao  hyghe. 

MS.  OaH,  1701,  f.  tt. 
DRYGHTTENE.  The  Lord.  {A,-S.) 

The  Dnt^Umu  at  domesdaye  dele  aa  hyme  lykea. 
Morte  Arth%tre,JiS.  UmeotHt  t  67- 

DRYHE.   On  <fryA«,  backwards. 

Launcelot  than  hym  drew  on  dryhe, 
Hya  award  waa  In  hya  hand  drawen. 

lf&2foW.SS59,f.l80. 

DRY-HEDGE.  A  bank  of  earth  thrown  up  as  a 

fence  between  tndosures. 
DRY-MEAT.   Hay.   Var.dial 
DRYNCHE.   Same  as  drenehe,  q.  v. 
DRYNG.  To  drink.  (^.-5.) 

Wot  na  dtynf  wald  ahe  nane, 
8wa  mykel  aom  ad  ahe  tane. 

Omwf  WarwiOt,  MUkUehitt  MS. 

DRYNGE.  To  throng.  See  Lybeaus  Disconus, 
340.  In  use  in  Devon,  according  to  Dr. 
Mines' MS.  Glossary. 

DRYP.  To  beat;  to  chastise.  Sakp. 

DRY-SALTER.  A  person  dealing  in  various  arti- 
des  for  dyeing. 

DRY-SCAB.  A  ring-worm.   Paltgrave, 

DRYSSBDE.  Subdued.   (A.-S.) 

21 
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Danmarke  he  irpmd€  tXie,  bydredeof  hynuelniie, 

Fra  Sfmine  unto  Swetherwyke  with  hit  fwrvde  kene. 

Jforto  Jrthun,  MS,  IMwOn,  f .  63. 

DRYTH.  Droaght.  HuJoeL 
DRYVE.   DriTcn.  ItU$on, 
DRYVEN.  Drove  off.  Heame. 
DRY-WALL.  A  wall  without  lime.    Var.diaL 
DRYWBRY.   Samea8Z>rK«7,  q.T. 
DRY3E.  Calm ;  patient ;  enduring.  Gawayne. 
DUABLE.  Convenient ;  proper,  leic. 
DUARY.  A  widow's  dowry.  Pr.  Parv. 
DUB.  (I)  A  blow.    Var.  dial 

(2)  He  who  drank  a  large  potion  on  his  knees 
to  the  health  of  his  mistress  was  formerly 
said  to  be  dubbed  a  knight,  and  remained  so 
thercstoftheercning.  Shakespeare  alludes 
to  this  custom. 

(3)  A  small  pool  of  water;  apiece  of  deep  and 
smooth  water  in  a  rapid  river.  North, 
**  Spared  neither  dmb  nor  mire,"  Robin  Hood, 
L  106.    Sometimes,  the  sea. 

(4)  To  cut  off  the  comb  and  wattles  of  a  cock. 
See  Hohne's  Armory,  1688. 

rs)  To  dress  flies  for  fishmg.  Var.diaL 

(6)  To  dress,  or  put  on  armour.  (A.'S,) 

(7)  To  strike  cloth  with  teasels  in  ord^  to  raise 
the  flock  or  nap.  Glome, 

DXJB-A-DUB.  To  beat  a  drum.  Also,  the 
blow  on  the  drum.  "  The  dub-a-dub  of  ho- 
nor," Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  p.  21,  there 
used  metaphorically. 

DUBBED.  (1)  Blunt;  not  pointed.  South, 

(2)  Created  a  knight.  (^.-5.)  "The  tearme 
dubbing  is  the  old  tearme  for  that  purpose," 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  159. 

(3)  Clothed ;  ornamented.   (A,'S,) 

The  whylk  e«  alt  a  cyt*  hryght. 
With  alkyn  rychet  dubbed  and  dyght 

Bampelt,  MS,  Bowf,  p.  ttS. 
Hit  dyademe  wat  droppede  downe, 
DMbftfitowithttoayt. 

MorU  Arthwre,  M&  line,  f.  88. 

DUBBERS.    Trimmers  or  binders  of  books? 

See  Davies*  Y<^k  Records,  p.  238. 
DUBBING.  (I)  A  kind  of  paste  made  of  flour  and 

water  boiled  together,  used  by  cotton  weavers 

to  besmear  the  vrarp. 

(2)  A  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow  for  making  lea- 
ther impervious  to  the  water.  North, 

(3)  Suet  Somenet. 

(4)  A  mug  of  beer.  WiUt. 

DUBBY.  Dumpy;  short  and  thick.    We»t, 
DUBEROUS.    DoubtfuL    West,    Perhaps  the 

more  usu^  form  of  the  word  is  dubertome, 
DUBLER.  See  Doubter. 
DUBLL  To  double.  (^.-5.) 
DUBONURE.  Courteous ;  gentle.   (J.-N,) 
The  derke  leyd,  k> !  one  here, 
A  trew  man  an  a  dt§bonmre, 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  ». 

DUBS.  Doublets  at  marbles.  A  player  knock- 
ing two  out  of  the  ring  cries  dub$i  to  au- 
thorize his  claim  to  both.  Also,  money. 
DUB-SKELPER.  A  bog-trotter.   North, 
DUC.  A  doJce,  or  leader.    The  second  example 
illustrates  Shakespeare's  "  Duke  Theseus." 


The  Tyryenet  wat  to  fenfe  byoaoee  of  the  dedde 
of  Balane  thaire  due,  that  thay  ne  donte  noghtc 
tunic  afayne,  ne  defende  the  wallea. 

Jf&LtffM»liiA.1.17.  t,€* 
Tolde  and  afllmned  to  due  Theieut, 
With  bolde  chefe  and  a  plain  Tliage. 

l^dgtU^*  Boekas,  MS.  Hamm  «. 

DU-CAT-A-WHEE.  God  preserve  you!  A 
phrase  of  corrupt  Welsh,  occasionally  occur- 
ring  in  some  old  plays. 

DUCDABAE.  The  burden  of  an  old  song  oocor- 
ring  in  Shakespeare,  and  found  under  &e  form 
Jhuadam-me-me  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleiaa 
Library.  See  a  -paper  by  me  in  Shak.  S«e. 
Pap.  i.  109. 

DUCED.  Devilish.   Var.  dial 

DUCHERY.  A  dukedom.  (i#.-isr.) 

That  daye  dwdkeryet  he  delta,  and  doubbyde  kayghttea. 
Jforfe  Jrlkun,  MS,  Ummtn*  C.  91. 

DUCK.  (1)  To  Stoop,  or  dip.  Var.  died.  Also,  it 
bow  t  and  the  substantive,  a  bow. 

^2^  To  support,  or  carry  any  one.   West, 

(3)  To  dive  in  the  water.   Dewm, 

DUCK-AND-DRAKE.  A  game  played  by  throw- 
ing  shells  or  stones  along  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  is  alluded  to  by  several  andent 
imters,  as  by  Minodus  Felix,  quoted  by  • 
Brand,  iL  247.  ^'Akindof  sport  or  play  with 
an  oister  shell  or  a  stone  throwne  into  the 
water,  and  making  circles  yer  it  sinke,  &c  it 
is  called  a  ducke  and  a  drake,  and  a  halfe- 
penie  cake,"  Nomendator,  p.  299.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  same  vrords  are  still  in  use. 
If  the  stone  emerges  only  once,  it  is  a  dmekt 
and  increasing  in  the  following  order  :— 

2.  A  dudk  and  a  drake. 

3.  And  a  half-penny  cake. 

4.  And  a  penny  to  pay  the  old  baker ; 

5.  A  hop  and  a  scotch 

Is  another  notdi, 

6.  Slitherum,  slatherura.  take  her. 
From  this  game  probably  originated  the  phrase 
of  making  duehe  and  drakes  vrith  one's  money, 
i  e.  spending  it  foolishly.  An  early  instance 
of  this  phrase  may  be  seen  in  Strede's  float- 
ing Island,  Sig.  C.  iv. 

DUCKER.  A  kind  of  fighting-cock. 
DUCKET.  A  dove-cot.   North, 
DUCK-FRIAR.  The  game  of  leap-frog.  Seethe 

play  of  Apollo  Shroving,  1627,  p.  83. 
DUCKING-STOOL.  See  Cuehmff-stool, 
DUCKISH.  Dusk  or  twilight.   Devon, 
DUCKLEGGED.  Having  short  legs.  Var.diaL 
DUCK-OIL.  Water;  moisture.   Far, dial 
DUCKS-MEAT.  ''  A  kinde  of  weades  hovering 

above  the  water  in  pondes  or  stangnes," 

Huloet,  1552. 
DUCKSTONE.    A  game  played  by  trying  to 

knodc  a  small  stone  oflf  a  larger  one  which 

supports  it.     The  smaU  stone  is  called  a         ^ 

<frai#,  and  the  stone  flung  at  it  is  called  the 

duckstone. 
DUCK-WHEAT.  Red  wheat.  A  Kentish  woid 

in  Cotgrave's  time,  in  v.  Bled. 
DUCKY.  A  woman's  breast  North. 
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DUCTOR.    The  leader  of  a  band  of  rnntie,  an 

officer  belonging  to  the  conrt 
DUD.  (1)  Set;  placed.  (A..S.) 

Sche  tok*  the  ryng  yn  that  itede. 
And  jn  hur  puree  whe  hyt  dud, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  11.38,  f.  142. 

(2)  A  kind  of  coarse  wrapper  formerly  worn  by 
the  common  people.  *'  Dud  irese,"  Skelton, 
i  121.  A  rag  is  called  a  dud  in  the  North. 
Duddles,  filthy  rags,  Pilkington,  p.  212.  Dtidet 
it  a  cant  term  for  clothes.  Hence,  dudmam,  a 
scarecrow  or  ragged  fellow. 

DUDDER.  (1)  To  shiver.  S^folJt. 

(2)  To  confuse ;  to  deafen  i  to  amaze ;  to  con- 
found with  noise.  Wilit,  '<  All  in  a  dudder/' 
quite  confounded. 

DUDDLE.  (1)  To  wrap  up  warmly  and  unne- 
cessarily ;  to  cuddle.  EoMt, 

(2)  To  make  lukewarm.   North, 

(3)  A  child's  penis.   P'ar,  dioL 
DUDDY.  Ragged.  North. 
DUDE.  Done.  Somerset, 
DUDGE.  AbarrcL    WiUe, 

DUDGEON.  The  root  of  box,  of  which  handles 
for  daggers  were  frequently  made,  and  hence 
called  dudgeon-Jkqfted-daffgere,  or  sometimes 
dudgeon^aggere,  or  dudgeom.  The  handle 
itself  is  called  the  dudgeon  in  Macbeth,  ii  1. 
Hence,  according  to  Gifford,  anything  homely 
was  called  dudgeon^  wooden-handled  daggers 
not  being  used  by  the  higher  rank  of  persons. 
Dudgeon  wood  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Rates,  p.  35,  Brit.  Bibl.  iL  402,  not  a  coarse 
stuff,  as  Mr.  Dyce  says,  Beaum.  and  Fletcher, 
Y.427. 

DUDMAN.  See  Dud  (2).  •<  A  dudroan,  quasi 
deadman^  lorva^  a  scarecrow,"  Milles  MS. 

DUDS.    Rags;  dirty  clothes.    Var,dutL 

DUDYN.  Did.   Weber, 

DUBLLE.  To  remain.  ''Make  jone  fende 
duelle/*  i.  e.  kill  him,  Perceval,  632.  DueUyde, 
remained  absent.  It  also  means  to  listen  or 
attend  to  a  narrative. 

Welcome,  oure  liege  lorde !  to  laog  hac  tbow  dueOjfdM, 
Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Unooln,  f,  66. 

DUELLO.  Duelling.  An  Italian  word  fre- 
quently appropriated  by  some  of  our  old  dra^ 
matists.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

DUEN.  To  endue,  or  endow.  (^.-iV.) 

DUERE.  Dear.    ReUq.Antiq.LllO. 

DUETEE.  Duty.  {A,'N,) 

DUFF.  (1)  Dough ;  paste.  North. 

{2)  To  strike,  ^so,  a  blow.  Devon, 

(3)  A  dark-coloured  day.  Kent, 

(4)  To  fall  heavily;  to  sink.    WeH. 

(5)  To  daunt ;  to  frighten.   South, 
DUFFEL.    A  strong  and  very  shaggy  doth,  ma- 
nufactured chiefly  in  Yorkshire. 

DUFFER.  A  pedlar ;  applied  exclnsivdy  to  one 
who  sells  women's  clothes.  South. 

DUFFIT.  A  sod.  North, 

DUFFY-DOWS.  Dove-cot  pigeons.  East, 

DUG.  (1)  The  female  breast.  Var,  dial  It  was 
formerly  the  common  term.  See  Markham's 
Conntrey  Farme,  fol.  Lond.  1616,  p.  168. 


^2^  To  stoop ;  to  bow.  Devon. 

(3 )  To  dress ;  to  prepare.  North. 

(4)  To  gird,  or  tuck  up.  Exmoor, 
DUGGED.  Draggletailed.  Devon, 
DUGGLE.  To  cuddle.   Si{folk, 
DUGH.  To  be  able.  North, 

DUKE.  A  captain,  or  leader.  {Lat.)  See  the 
extracts  given  tmider  Due, 

DUKE-HUMPHRE  Y.  To  dine  with  Duke  Hum- 
phrey, Le.  to  have  no  dinner  at  alL  This 
phrase,  which  is  nearly  obsolete,  is  said  to 
have  arisen  from  part  of  the  public  walks  in 
Old  St.  Paul's  caUed  Duke  Humphrey's  Walk, 
where  those  who  were  without  the  means  of 
defraying  their  expenses  at  a  tavern  were 
acoustomed  to  walk  in  hope  of  procuring  an  in- 
vitation. 

DUKKY.  The  female  breast.  See  a  letter  of 
Hen.  VIII.  g^en  in  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  85. 

DULBAR.  A  blockhead.  North,  The  term  </«/- 
&^A«a</ is  also  used  in  the  same  sense. 

DULCARNON.  This  word  has  set  all  editors  of 
Chaucer  at  defiance.  A  due  to  its  meaning 
may  be  found  in  Stanihursf  s  Descr.  of  bdan^ 
p.  28, — **  these  sealie  soules  were  (as  all  AtU 
eamanee  for  the  more  part  are)  more  to  be 
terrified  from  infidditie  through  the  paines  of 
hell,  than  allured  to  Chriatianitie  by  the  jmes 
of  heaven." 

DULCE.  Sweet ;  tender.  *'  A  strampets  lipps 
are  dmlce  as  hony,"  Soole  House  of  Women, 

.  p.  84.  DiOcclitf,  State  Papers,  i.  732.  Hence 
duleett  as  in  Shakespeare,  and  Optidc  Glasse 
of  HnmoTB,  1639,  p.  118. 

DULCIMELL.    A  duldmer.  Florio. 

DULB.  (1)  An  engine  with  iron  teeth  for  sepa- 
rating or  cleaning  wool.  North. 

(2)  The  devil  «*Talk  of  the  dule  an  hell  put 
out  his  horns,"  said  of  any  one  who  appesrt 
unexpectedly.    North. 

(3)  A  flodL  of  doves.  Also,  the  sorrowfrd  moan 
made  by  those  birds. 

(4)  Tfai<^;  double.  (J,^N,) 

Dukes  and  dunieperls  in  thelre  duU  com. 

Mori€  Jrtkmr^,  M$.  UneUn,  f.9IL 
DULE-CROOK.    (1)  An  ill-disposed  person. 
North, 

(2)  A  fly.  Also  called  the  Great  or  March 
Brown.     Craven. 

DULKIN.  AdelL   Oioue. 

DULL.  (1)  Hard  of  hearing.    Vmr.diaL 

^2^  To  stun  with  a  blow  or  ndse.  North. 

(3)  Dole ;  sorrow.  Tundale,  p.  42. 

(4)  The  dead  of  night ;  midnight 
DULLAR.  A  stonning  or  nn^termpted  noise  | 

confusion.  Etsex, 
DULLARD.   A  blockhead,  or  fool.   See  Dent's 

Pathway,  p.  323 ;  Brit.  BibL  iv.  175. 
DULLE.  Tomake,orgrowdulL(.^.-iS:)  DuOid, 

Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  58. 
DULLER.  To  sorrow  with  pain.  Si^U 
DULLING.  A  fbohsh  person.   We$t. 
DULUYE.  A  remnant.  Line. 
DULLOR.   A  dull  and  moaning  noise,  or  the 

tune  of  some  dolefrd  ditty.   Bait, 
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DULLTTRIPE.  AsUttem.   Warw. 

DULSOME.  Heavy  ;diiU.   Var.ditiL 

DULWILLY.   A  species  of  plover.  Etut. 

D.UM.  When  a  goose  or  a  duck  has  nearly  laid 
its  quantity  of  eggs,  and  is  about  to  begin  to  sit 
upon  them,  she  {ducks  off  part  of  her  own 
feathers  to  line  her  nest.  This  is  called  dum- 
mhuf  it.  Si^olk,  The  down  or  fur  of  an 
animal  is  also  so  called. 

DUMB.    To  make  dumb.    Shak. 

DUMB-CAKE.  A  cake  made  in  silence  on  St. 
MariL's  Etc,  with  numerous  ceremonies,  by 
maids,  to  discover  their  future  husbands,  fully 
described  in  Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  L  523. 
It  is  made  of  an  egg-shellful  i^  salt,  another 
of  wheat-meal,  and  a  third  of  badey-meaL 

DUMB-FOUND.     To  perplex,  or  confound. 

'    Vmr.dkU. 

DUMBLE.  (1)  Stupid ;  very  dulL     Wiitt. 

(2^  A  wooded  dingle.     Var.  dioL 

(3)  To  muffle,  or  vrrap  up.    Suffolk. 

DUMBLEDORE.  (1)  A  humble-bee.    Dewm. 

(2)  A  beetle,  or  cockchafer.    South, 

(3)  A  stupid  fellow.    Somenet, 
DUMBLE-HOLE.     A  piece  of  stagnant  water 

in  a  wood  or  delL    Salap, 

DUMBMULL.    A  stupid  fellow.    CRoue. 

DUMB.SHOW.  A  part  of  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation shown  pantomimically,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  more  of  the  story  than 
could  be  otherwise  included ;  but  sometimes 
merely  emblematical.    Nares,  « 

DUMB-WIFE.  A  dumb  person,  who  is  thought 
in  Cumberland  to  have  the  gift  of  prescience, 
and  hence  a  fortune-teller  is  so  called. 

DUM-CRAMBO.  A  child's  game,  mentioned 
in  Moor's  Suflblk  Words,  p.  238. 

DUMMEREL.    A  silent  person.    Harvey, 

DUMMERHEAD.    A  blockhead.    South. 

DUMMIL.    A  slow  jade.    Salop. 

DUMMUCK.    A  blow,  or  stroke.    Ea$t. 

DUMMY.  A  silent  person.  In  three-handed 
whist,  the  person  who  holds  two  hands  plays 
dummy. 

DUMP.  (1)  A  mediUtion.    Also,  to  meditate. 

(2)  A  clumsy  medal  of  lead  cast  in  moist  sand. 
Eaat, 

(3)  To  knodc  heavily ;  to  stump.    Devon. 

i4)  Astonishment.  Mimheu. 
5)  A  melancholy  strain  in  music  To  be  in  the 
dumpt,  i  e.  out  of  spirits.  There  was  also  a 
kind  of  dance  so  called.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
Gosson's  Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579.  Toput  one 
to  the  dun^,  to  drive  him  to  his  wifs  ends. 
(6)  A  deep  hole  of  water,  feigned  to  be  bottom- 

DUMPISH.    Stupid;  torpid.    Devon. 

DUMPLING.    A  fat  dwarf.     Far.  dial 

DUMPS.    Twilight.    Somereet. 

DUMPTY.    Avery  short  person.     Weet. 

DUMPY.  (1)  Short  and  thick.     Var.  dial 

(2)  Sullen ;  discontented.    North. 

DUN.  M  duU  at  Dun  in  the  mire,  Don  was 
formerly  the  name  of  a  horse  or  jade,  not  a 
jackass,  as  coigectured  by  Tyrwhitt.   To  draw 


Dun  out  qfthe  miret  an  old  rural  pastime  de> 
scribed  by  Gifford,  Ben  Jonson,  viL  2B3. 
Dun  in  the  mire,  L  e.  embarrassed  or  reduced 
to  a  strait.  Dun  it  the  moute,  a  proverbial 
saying  of  rather  vague  signification,  alluding 
to  the  colour  of  the  mouse ;  but  frequently 
employed  with  no  other  intent  than  that  cif 
quibbling  on  the  word  done.  See  Nares,  in  v. 
It  seems  sometimes  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  phrase  ttiO  at  a  moute.  To  dun,  to  be 
importunate  for  the  payment  of  an  account, 
a  word  that  came  into  use  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  said  to  have  its  origin  from 
Dun,  a  £unous  hangman.  This  personage  is 
alluded  to  in  Cotton's  Works,  ed.  1734,  p. 
117,  but  I  think  the  explanation  doubtfuL  7b 
ride  the  dun  horte,  to  dun  a  debtor,  is  given 
in  the  Craven  Glossary,  i.  123. 

DUNBIRD.  Some  kind  of  bird  mentioned  in 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  222. 

DUNCE.  A  nickname  for  Duns  Scotns,  made 
good  use  of  by  Butier.  See  idso  Wright'a 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  71. 

DUNCH.  (1)  To  give  a  nudge.  Cumb.  "  Dun- 
chyne  or  bunchyne,  tundo"  Pr.  Parv. 

(2)  Deaf ;  dull.    Var.  dial.    <<  Deafe  or  hard  of 
hearing,"  Batman  nppon  Bartholome,  1582. 
Dunchpattage,  a  blind  dark  passage. 
What  with  the  moke  and  what  with  the  cries, 
I  was  amoit  blind  and  dundk  In  mine  eyes. 

MS.  Jthmole  36.  f.  112. 

DUNCH-DUMPLING.  Hard  or  pUm  pudding 
made  of  flour  and  water.     Wett. 

DUNCUS.  A  kind  of  weed.  Line.  Possibly 
connected  with  A.-S.  Tun-caers,  garden  cress. 

DUNDEE.    Thunder,  or  tempest.     fFett. 

DUNDERHEAD.  A  blockhead.  Var.  dioL 
In  Devon  is  also  heard  the  term  dunderpolL 

DUNDERSTONES.    Thunderbolts. 

The  extreme  prenure  towards  the  center  roust 
have  the  Ulce  eWtct  i  hence  proceed  the  subterranean 
fires,  Tolcanos  and  chymistry  of  nature,  e.g.  Dun- 
d«rttone»,  which  appeare  plainly  to  have  been 
melted  as  artificially  as  regulus  of  antimony. 

AtOn^t  Wiltg,  MS,  Royal  &>e.p.  US. 

DUNDUCKITYMUR.   An  indescribable  colour, 

but  rather  duU.    Suffolk. 
DUNDY.    Dull  in  colour.    Eatt. 
DUNED.     Bent;  bowed.    Heame. 
DUNELM-OF-CRAB.    A  dish  of  a  gouty  com- 

plexion.    See  Brockett,  in  v. 
DUNG.  (1)  Struck  down.    Sakp. 
'2)  Beaten ;  overcome.    North, 
'^S  Reflected  upon.     Craven. 
'4)  Bread,  com,  and  the  other  productions  of 

the  earti\  are  sometimes  so  called  by  our  eariy 

writers. 
DUNGAL.    Extremely  noisy.    North, 
DUNGEON.  (1)  The  principal  tower  or  keep  of 

a  castle.    Prisoners  were  kept  in  the  lower 

story,  and  hence  the  modem  term  ^>plied  to 

a  close  place  of  confinement. 
(2)  A  shrewd  fellow.    Also,  a  scold.    North. 

The  adjective  is  dungeonable. 
DUNGEVIL.    A  dung-fork.    Salop. 
DUNGFARMER.    Ajakes-deanser.    North. 
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DUNG-GATE.  A  passage  for  filthy  water,  or 
dung,  from  a  town.   Eaai. 

DUNGHILL.QUEAN.  A  draggletaUed  wench ; 
one  who  is  very  sluttish.    Florio,  p.  100. 

DUNG-MERES.  Pits  where  dung  and  weeds 
are  laid  to  rot  for  manure. 

DUNGOW-DASH.    Dung;  filth.     Cheth, 

DUNG-PIKE;    A  dung-fork.    Lane, 

DUNG-POT.  A  cart  for  carrying  dung.  /. 
Wight.  "  Dongepottes/'  Unton  Invent  p.  9. 

DUNGY.    Cowardly.     WUtt.    Also,  tired. 

DUNHEDE.  Qu.dimhede? 

Also  thou  teett  the  ubl6  ii  thynne. 
And  grete  dunhede  yt  none  therynne. 

jr«.Har/.]701,  f.e7. 

DUNK.HORN.  The  short  hlunt  horn  of  a 
heast.  Dunk'homedf  sneaking,  shabby,  an 
allusion  to  cuckoldom.   Ea$i, 

DUNKIRKS.  Privateers  of  Dunkirk,  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  old  dramatists. 

DUNKITE.  A  kind  of  kite.  See  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  227. 

DUNLING.    A  kind  of  snipe.    Line. 

DUNMOW.  A  custom  farmerly  prevailed  at 
Little  Dunmow  in  Essex  of  giving  a  flitch  of 
bacon  to  any  married  man  or  woman  who 
would  swear  that  neither  of  them,  in  a  year  and 
a  day  from  their  marriage,  ever  repented  of 
their  union*  This  custom  was  discontinued 
about  1763.  The  metrical  oath  sworn  on  the 
occasion  is  given  by  Hearne  and  others.  The 
claiming  of  the  flitch  «t  this  village  is  of  high 
antiquity,  being  alluded  to  in  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  5800 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  169 ;  MS.  Laud. 
416,  written  temp.  Hen.  VI.  See  also  Howell's 
English  Proverbs,  p.  21 ;  MS.  Sloane  1946,  f. 
23 ;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  112  ;  Edward's  Old 
English  Customs,  p.  1 ;  Lelandl  Itin.  iii.  5-9 ; 
MS.  Ashmole  860,  p.  117;  MS.  SaviL  47,  f. 
63  ;  Selections  from  Gent.  Mag.  i.  140-2. 

DUNNA.    Do  not.     Var.  diaL 

DUNNER.    Thunder.    Cocaygne,  39. 

DUNNOCK.  The  hedge-sparrow.  North.  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Mori;  Harrison,  p.  223. 

DUNNY.    Deaf ;  stupid ;  nervous.     Wett. 

DUNPICKLE.    A  moor  buzzard.    North. 

DUNSEPOLL.   A  stupid  fellow.    Dewn. 

DUNSERY.  Stupidity.  "  Crafty  dunsery," 
Return  from  Parnassus,  1606. 

DUNSET.    AsmaUhilL    Skinner. 

DUNSH.  Paste  made  of  oatmeal  and  treacle, 
with  or  without  caraway  seeds  and  other 
spices.     York$h. 

DUNSTABLE.  Plain  language  v^as  frequently 
called  j9^ti  Dunstable,  and  anything  plain  or 
homely  was  said  to  be  in  Dvnttable  way,  in 
allusion  to  the  proverb,  *'  as  plain  as  Dun- 
stable high-way,"  Howell,  p.  2 ;  MS.  Sloane 
1946,  f.  4.  See  Ford's  Works,  ii.  466 ;  Tarl- 
ton,  p.  109 ;  Florio,  pp.  I7»  85. 

DUNSTIGAL.  Stupid.  Nash's  Pierce  Peni- 
lesse,  1592.  DtmicaU,  Thoms'  Anec.  and 
Traditions,  p.  9. 

DUNT.  A  blow,  or  stroke.  ••  With  ys  dunt," 
R.  Glouc.  p.  17;  BUis,  u.  326;  Kyng  All- 


satmder,  1505.    Also,  to  confuse  by  noise,  to 
stupify.    East.    Hence,  stupid,  dizzy. 

DUNTED.    Beaten.    Northumh. 

DUNTER.    A  porpoise.    North. 

DUNTON'S-ROUND.  An  old  dance,  alluded 
to  in  Howell's  Arbor  of  Amitie,  1568. 

DUNT-SHEEP.  A  sheep  that  mopes  about 
from  a  disorder  in  the  head.    East. 

DUNTY.  Stupid;  confrued.  Kent.  It  also 
sometimes  means  stunted;  dwarfish. 

DUNVALIE.  Tawny.  (A.^S.)  "  Y-cast  the 
dtmvake  gome  to  grounde,"  MS.  RawL  Leg. 

DUP.  '*  To  dup,  doup,  or  doe  open,  to  open  Uie 
door."  Wilts.  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  This  ia 
the  meaning  in  Shakespeare.  It  now  gene- 
rally signifies  to  do  vp,  to  fasten. 

DUPPE.    Deep.    Const.  Freem.  p.  29. 

DUR.  (1)  Durst    Langtqft. 

(2)  A  door.    {J..S.) 

Out  at  the  Air  the!  put  my  wyfle 
For  sh6  Is  oMe  gray  hore. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ft.  r.  48,  f.  48. 

DURANCE.    Duration.    There  was  a  kind  of 
durable  stuff,  made  with  thread  or  silk,  so 
called,  and  it  is  frequently  alluded  to,  oiffcen 
with  a  play  upon  the  word,  as  in  Comwallyes 
Essayes,  1632,  no.  18.    See  also  the  Book 
of  Rates,  p.  85. 
DURC.    Dark.    St.  Brandan,  pp.  2,  32. 
DURCHEDE.    Darkness.    (J.-S.) 
DURDUM.    Sune  9A  dirdttm,  q.  V. 
DURE.  (1)  Hard,  or  severe;  difficult.    {Lot.) 
**  To  telle  hir  botonns  were  dure,"  MS.  Line. 
(2)  To  endure.    {A.-N.)    Still  in  use. 

My  Joye  whylyi  that  ray  lyf  maye  dure. 
To  loTe  you  beste  wlthouten  repentaunce. 

M8,  CmntQb.  Ft.  U  6,  f.  181. 

And  at  London  it  begane  after  10, 90  m.  and  durtd 

till  almost  on.  MS,  Athmole  384,  t  Iftl. 

DUREFUL.    Lasting.    I^tenser. 

DURESSE.    Hardship;  sererity;  harm;  con- 

tinuance ;  imprisonment    {J.'-N.) 

And  many  a  man  and  many  a  worth!  kBy5t 
Weran  slayn  there,  and  many  a  lady  hrijt 
Waa  wedowe  made  by  durtstt  of  this  wer. 
MS.  Digbw  830. 

DURETTT.    The  same  as  Durance,  q.  t. 
DURGAN.    A  dwarf.    West. 
DURGAN-WHEAT.    Bearded  wheat    Kent. 
DURKE.    To  laugh.   Northumb. 
DURN.    A  door  or  gate-post.    Var.  tUal. 
DURNE.    To  dare.   Pr.  Parv. 
DURRE.  (1)  Dare ;  durst.    Heame. 
(2)  A  door.    See  Dur. 

He  lokkyd  the  dwre  wyth  a  keye, 
LytuU  he  wende  for  to  dye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  lU  38,  f.  117. 
Dwre$  and  wyndowi  the  fonde  tparred  soo. 
That  iche  myghte  not  oome  hym  to. 

MS.  lUd.  f.  130. 
The  walUs  lemyd  of  (old  brijt. 
With  durrU  and  with  totiret  strong. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  68. 

DURRE-BARRE.  A  door-bar. 
A  tfwrre*te}Te  toke  he  thoo. 
And  to  aer  Befyte  anoo  he  yede. 

MS.  Camab.  Ft.  II.  38,  f.  100. 
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DURRYDB.    A  kind  of  patty,  make  of  onions, 

chickens,  and  spice. 
DXJRSE.    To  dress ;  to  spread.    North. 
DURST.    To  dare.     Var.diaL 
DURSTEDB.    Thirsted.    RUmm, 
DURTMENT.    Anything  nseless.    North, 
DURWB.    A  dwarf.   Weber,  iiL  327. 
DURYN.    Hard.   Hntme. 
DURZB.    7b  dune  ouit  spoken  of  com  so  ripe 
that  the  grains  fall  out  rery  easily.  rar.dkU, 
DUSCLE.    The  herb  iotatrum  nigrum, 
DUSH.    To  ptish  violently ;  to  more  with  Telo- 
city.   North. 
For  tlure  tal  be  pwylk  nryng  and  niachyiif , 
And  nwmpyng  of  dMvttot  and  dyi^gyng  and  AiMftrii^. 
Hampiu,  MS.  Bowet,  p.  814. 

DUSKED.  Grew  dark,  or  dim.  {j4..S.)  Meta- 
phorically  tainted,  as  in  Stanihimt,  pp.  13, 24. 
DUSSENT.    Dare  not.     For.  dial 
DUSSET.    A  blow,  or  stroke.     Weet. 
DUSSIPERB.    A  nobleman.    {A.~N,) 
DUST.  (1)  The  small  particles  separated  from 

the  oats  in  shelling.    Far.  dial 
(2^  Tumult ;  uproar.    Also,  money. 

f3)  Pounded  spice.    Palagrave. 
4)  7b  du9i  ome*9  Jacket,  to  give  any  one  a  good 

thrashing.     Far.  dial. 
DUST-POINT.    A  game  in  which  boys  placed 
theur  paints  in  a  heap,  and  threw  at  them  with 
a  stone.   Weber  and  Naies  give  wrong  expla- 
nations.   It  is  alluded  to  in  Cotton's  Works, 
1734,  p.  184. 
lie  vtoter  on  their  heads  my  brindled  eow. 
With  any  boy  at  4uH-polnt  they  •hall  play. 

PeathanCt  Thalia^*  Ban^jiut,  lOO. 

DUSTTPATS.    Pedlars.    Jacob. 

DUSTYPOLL.  A  nickname  for  a  miller.  «  A 
myller  dustypoU,''  Cocke  LoreUes  Bote,  p.  3. 

DUT.    An  animal's  tusk.   (ji.^S.) 

DUTCH.  White,  or  Dutch  ck)yer.  Doreet. 
She  talks  Dm/cA,  L  e.  she  uses  fine  and  affected 
words.  Dutch  concert,  a  great  noise ;  also, 
a  game  so  called. 

DUTCH-CLOAK.  A  short  cloak  much  worn 
by  the  gallants  of  Elizabeth's  time. 

DUTCH.GLEEK.  A  jocular  term  for  drinking, 
alluding  to  the  Dutch  drunkards. 

DUTCH.MORGAN.  The  horse-daisy.  /.  Wight. 

DUTCH-WIDOW.    A  courtezan.    Dehier. 

DUTE.    Pleasure.    Cocaygne,  9. 

DUTEE.    Duty.    {A.~N) 

DUTFIN.    The  bridle  in  cart-harness.    Eatt. 

DUTTE.    Doubted; feared.    Qawayne. 

DUTTEN.   Shut;  fasten.    Ritwn. 

DUTTY.    A  kind  of  fine  cloth. 

DUYC.    A  leader.    {A^N.) 

And  whenne  Alexander  htfde  this,  he  remowede 
his  oite,  and  cheee  owte  cL  of  duyet  thatknewe  the 
ciintrae«  ton  to  hafe  the  goTernance  of  his  oste,  and 
to  lede  thame  seurly  thurgh  that  strange  cuntree. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  S7. 

DUYRE.    To  endure.     Weber. 

DUYSTRE.   A  leader. 

Here  ordre  is  of  so  hyjea  kynde. 
That  they  ben  du^ttrm  of  the  wey. 

Omoer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  45. 


DUYSTRY.    To  destroy.    AudeUy,  p.  23. 

DUZEYN.    A  dozen.    Weber. 

DUZZY.     Slow ;  heavy.     Cheeh. 

DU5TY.   Doughty.    (J.^S.)    ••  That  shulde  be 

dujty  mon,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  128. 
DWAIN.    Faint;  sickly.    £a$t.    Also,  a  fsint. 

ing  fit  or  swoon. 
DWALE.     The  night-shade.     (A.^)    It  is 
highly  narcotic,  and  hence  used  to  express  a 
leUiargic  disease.    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  324, 
for  a  curious  receipt  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 
There  was  a  sleeping  potion  so  caDed,  made 
of  hemlock  and  other  materials,  which  is  al- 
luded to  by  Chancer,  and  was  given  formeriy 
to  patients  on  whom  surgical  operations  were 
to  be  performed.     7b  ditale,  to  mutter  de- 
liriously ;  a  Devonshire  verb,  which  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  other  terms. 
Whenne  Joseph  had  tolde  this  tale. 
The!  fel  as  the!  had  drooken  dmaU, 
(Ifovelynge  doun  onerthe  plat. 

Cmrtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  THn.  Cantvb.  f.  107. 
For  I  wol  knowe  be  thy  tale. 
That  thou  hast  dronken  of  the  dwdle. 

Qwcer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  1S4»  f.  179. 

DWALLOWED.    Withered.    Cwnb. 
DWARFS-MONEY.    Ancient  coins   found  in 

some  places  on  the  coast.  Kent. 
DWELLE.   To  remain.     {A.^.) 
Robyn,  dioc/  not  long  fro  me» 
I  know  no  man  here  but  the. 

MS.  CrnnMt.  Ff.  ▼.  4$,  f.  At. 

DWELLINGS.    DeUys.   {A.^.) 

DWSRE.    Doubt    Cov.  Myet. 

DWERUGH.    A  dwarf.    (A.^S.) 

DWILE.   A  refuse  lock  of  wool ;  a  mop  made  of 

them ;  any  coarse  rubbing  rag.    But. 
DWINDLE.    A  poor  sickly  chUd.    Kent. 
DWINDLER.    A  swindler.    North. 
DWINE.  (1)  To  pull  even.  South. 
(2)  To  faint ;  to  pine ;  to  disi^pear ;  to  waste 
away.    Far.  dial. 

Dethe  on  me  hathe  sett  hys  mcrke, 
Asgresse  In  medowey  drye  and  dwjfne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  X,  t  i. 
Thus  dwgneth  he  tille  he  be  ded 
In  hindrynge  of  hb  owen  astate. 

Clower,  MS.  Sec  Antiq.  134,  f.  1». 

DWINGE.     To  shrivel   and    dwindle.    East. 

**  Dwingle,**  Brome's  Songs,  ed.  1661,  p.  183. 
DWON.   Down.     Weber. 
DWYRD.    Taught ;  directed.    (A.-N.) 
DWTE.    A  debt.   Pr.  Parv. 
DYA.    Dyadiylon.    (A^N.) 
DYCH.    A  ditch;  a  great  pit.    (A.-S.)    Also, a 

mound,  dike,  or  biuik. 
DYDER,    Thither.     Weber. 
DYDLE.    Akindofmud-drag.  Norf. 
DYE-HOUSE.    A  dmry.    Glouc. 
DYENTELY.    Daintfly.    Shelton. 
DYFFAFE.    To  deceive.    (A.-N.) 

Swylke  wyches  ere  fbr  to  wayfe* 
For  many  manne  thai  may  dMffinfif* 

R.  di  BmnM,  MS.  Bowm, 
DYGH.    To  die.    Handle. 
DYK.    Aditdi.     (A.^.) 
DYKKE.   Thick.   JUteon. 
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DTLDB.   To  reward;  to  yield. 
DYLFE.   ThedeviL   Digby  Myst.  p.  70. 
DYLFULLE.   Dolefbl ;  lamentable.    (^.-5.) 
The  emperoure  ha^  tan  dw  way 
To  the  koyglit*  there  as  he  lay 
Betyde  the  d^fM^  thynge. 

Jia.  Cantab*  Ff.U.S8,  f.  67* 
Eryr  lay  the  lady  Cute  aslepe, 
A  d^lfmie  swevyn  can  sche  mete.  MS.  IMtf.  f.  83. 
DTLL.   A  dele,  or  part.     Weber, 
DYMABLE.    Subject  to  tithes. 
DYMES.  Tithes.    {A..N.) 
DYMOX.    A  sturdy  combatant.    Eatt.    Per- 
haps  this  word  is  deriyed  from  the  name  of 
Dymoke,  the  king's  champion. 
DYMYSENT.    A  §^e.    (a.-N,)    "Adymy- 

sent  of  gold,"  Test.  Vetust.  p.  435. 
DYNE.    Thine.    Ritwiu 
DYNESE.    A  dinner.    {A,-N.) 

I  bade  fdowcs  to  my  dyntra. 

MS.  CtuUab,  rf.  T.  48,  f.  48. 

DYNET.    Dined.    {A^N.) 

Joly  llobyn  that  difnai  with  me 
Haae  bdiette  me  my  mon^. 

MS.  CanM,  Ft  v.  48,  f.  51. 
DYNTAND.    Riding.     Towneley, 
DYODON.    Died,  pL    Tundale,  p.  52. 
DYPPE.    Deep.    Tundale,  p.  13. 
DYKE.    Dear.     Chaucer, 

Farewelle,  difra  herte,  chef  ynremembrannce. 
And  ever  ichalle  tmto  the  oure  y  dy. 

MS.  OmtiA,  Ff.  1. «,  f.  131. 

DYREN.    To  endure.    fVeher. 

DYSCET.    Deceit.    <*  Fulle  of  d^tctt;'  MS. 

CanUb.Ff.L6,f.  140. 
DYSCOMWITE.   To  defeat.    Warton,  iL  257. 
DYSCRYE.   To  describe.    {A.^N.\ 
DYSE.    To  break  or  bruise.     {A.'N,) 
DYSEMOL.    Unfortunate.    (^.-5.) 
DYSGRATE.    Disgraced ;  degraded.    (JLat.) 
DYSHEIQHTEN.    To  disparage ;  to  disgrace. 

Gkme, 


DYSKERE.    To  discover;  to  betray. 

We  ne  wolde  aevyr  to  you  d^dtare. 

MS.  Hari,  S8»,  f.  108. 

DYSKEVER.    See  Dytkere,    The  MS.  of  the 
Erie  of  Tolous,  636,  reads  dysievere, 
MeHCDgere,  y  piey  the  do  me  ensewre 
That  thou  wylt  nerer  me  dytJcavar, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  95. 

DYSMALE.    Ruin ;  destruction.    (A.-N.) 
DYSON.    The  flax  on  a  distaff.   Weft, 
DYSPARBLE.    To  disperse. 

Our  Lord  aryBith,  and  his  enemyt  be  dgaparhled 

aboute,  and  lie  they  that  haten  him  tto  hyt  visage. 

Jf&  Badi,  488,  i.  841. 

DYSPARYTABLE.    Unequalled.    (^-AT.) 
And  knowe  hym  at  Ood  Almyghte, 
That  wasHor  me  man  d^faforgtabla, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  ii.  38,  f.  88. 

DYSPONSATE.    Set  m  order.    {Lai.) 
DYSPYTE.    Anger;  revenge.    (A.'N.) 
Of  hym  he  bad  grete  dp^9. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  78. 

DYSSAYVE.    To  deceive.   {A.-N.) 

Thedevelle  entirs  than  by  fah  lUumynacyoni 

and  fals  sownnes  and  swetnes,  and  d^»$apvat  a  mans 

•aule.  MS,  Untatn  A.  i  17,  f.  881. 

DYSTURBELAUNCE.  A  disturbance.  {A.^N.) 

Large  consdenee  makyth  a  dvaturbalaunca, 

MS,  Omtaft.  Ff.  1. 6,  f.  139. 
DYSWARY.    Doubt.    Co9.My$t. 
DYTARE.   One  who  prepares.    Pr.Parv, 
DYTH.    Dressed  ;prepaiied.    {A.S.) 
DYTT.    Sameasili/,q.v. 

The  aeeoode  profyt  of  aagwamerte, 
la  that  anger  may  the  develys  mouthe  d^. 
That  he  no  speche  may  speke  oTcrtwhart. 
MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  14. 

DYVBNDOP.    See  Dhe-digjper. 

DYZE-MAN'S-DAY.   Childermas.    North. 

DY3E.    To  die.    (A.-S.) 

He  sdiall  treuly  have  my  earse. 
And  erer  schall  have  to  that  I  dgje, 
^^^^  MS.  jUhmale  81,  f.  88. 


EI.  Crmfen. 
,     EA.  (l)In;and;yes.    North. 
(2)  Water.   Ea»t.  Genuine  A.-S.    Aho,  ariver 

on  the  sands  by  the  sea  shore. 
^)  One ;  one  of  several ;  each.    North, 
*4)  Law ;  right ;  equity.     Verttegan, 
^ACE.    A  worm.    /.  Wight, 
EAGER.  (1)  Sour.    {Fr.)    Also,  sharp,  some- 
times applied  to  the  air.   See  Florio,  pp.  8,  69. 

(2)  A  peculiar  and  dangerous  violence  of  the 
tide  in  some  rivers,  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  vehement  confluence  of  two  streams,  or 
by  the  channel  becoming  narrower  or  shal- 
lower, or  both.  The  eager  in  the  river  Severn 
is  mentioned  by  Camden,  and  many  other  early 
writers.  The  boatmen  still  say,  '*  ware  ager," 
when  any  danger  is  to  be  aj^rehended  from 
it.  Forby  mentions  several  other  instances 
in  various  rivers  in  England  and  France.  Ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  <<  any  sudden  inundation 
of  the  sea  is  called  an  egor  at  Howden  in  York- 
shire,*' which  is  perhi^  the  sense  of  aier  in 
Cott.  MS.  quoted  in  v.  Acker. 

(3)  Angry ;  furious.    North. 


EAGERSPIRED.    Same  as  Achertprit,  q.  v. 

EAGLESS.    Aiiemaleeagle.    HowelL 

EAK.  (1)  An  oak.    North. 

(2)  Eternity.    Scott. 

EALAND.    An  island.    Craven. 

EALD.    Old.    Also,  age.    North. 

EALDRBN.    Elderiy.    North. 

EALE.    To  reproach.    Depon, 

EALING.    A  lean-to.    North. 

EAM.  (1)  An  nude.  North.  In  common  use 
in  early  English.  It  is  applied  in  Yorkshire, 
says  KenneU,  to  any  friend  or  neighbour. 

(2)  To  have  leisure ;  to  spare  time.    Cheeh, 
BAMBY.    Close  by;  at  hand.    (^mh. 

E  AN.  To  bring  frnrUi  young,  applied  more  par- 
ticularly to  ewes. 

BAND.    The  breath  or  sphrit.    North. 

EANLINGS.    Lambs  just  bom.    Shah. 

EAPNS.    AhandM.     Yorksh. 

EAR.  (1)  To  plough.  {A.'S.)  Hence  earablC; 
fit  for  cultivation  with  com. 

^2^  An  animal's  kidney.    East. 

(3)  A  place  where  hatches  prevent  the  influx  of 
the  tide.    Somereet. 
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(4)  Honour.     Ventegm, 

(5)  The  handle  of  a  pot.     Fttr.  dial 

(6)  Bare,  air.    Chester  Plays,  L  22. 

(7)  To  set  together  by  the  ears,  L  e.  to  qnarrel. 
To  send  one  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  L  e, 
in  anger  or  disgrace.  To  be  up  to  the  ears, 
i.  e.  to  be  foil j  engaged. 

EAR-BREED.  The  prominent  part  at  the  end 
of  a  cart.     North, 

EARD.    Earth,  or  ground.    North. 

EARFE.    Fearful  \  timorous.    North. 

EARIKE.    A  tax  paid  for  ploughing. 

EARING.  Ploughing,  or  cultivation.  Some- 
times, a  day's  Roughing.     WUtt. 

EARING-BAO-SKIN.  A  calf s  stomach,  from 
which  rennet  is  made.    North. 

EAR-KECKERS.  The  tonsUs  of  the  throat. 
SomerMet. 

EARLES.    Same  as  Arlei,  q.  t. 

EAR.MARK.    A  token,  or  signal    North. 

EARMNESSE.    PoTCrty.     Verttegan. 

EARN.  (1)  To  curdle  milk.    North. 

(2)  Some  kind  of  clothing  or  dress.  See  Floddon 
Field,  ed.  1808,  p.  60. 

(3)  To  glean.    North. 

EARNDER.  The  morning,  or  forenoon. 
Thoresby  says,  *< forenoon  drinking;"  and 
Grose  explains  it  the  afternoon.     Yorkah. 

EARNE.  To  yearn.  See  LiUy,  ed.  1632,  sig. 
Dd.  ix;  King  and  Northeme  Man,  1640. 
Eamefuttf  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  64. 

EARNEST.  (1)  To  use  in  earnest.    Nare$. 

(2)  Deposit  money  giren  to  bind  a  bargain,  or 
on  hiring  a  servant,  &c  **  This  simple  token 
or  poore  earnest  peanie,''  BibL  Eliote,  1559, 
ded.  See  Coverdale's  Works,  p.  384 ;  Florio, 
pp.  39, 81. 

EARNING.    Cheese-rennet.    North. 

EARSH.    A  stubble-field.    South. 

EART.    Sometimes.    Exmoor. 

EARTH.  (1)  To  lodge,  as  a  badger  does. 

(2)  A  day's  ploughing.     Var.  dial 

EARTH-CHESNUT.    A  kipper-nut.    Gerard. 

EARTHEQWAVE.    An  earthquake.    (^.-&) 

EARTH-FAST-STONE.  A  stone  appearing  on 
the  surface,  but  fiist  in  the  earth.    North. 

EARTHGALL.    The  hurgcr  centaury.     West. 

EARTHLY.    Rough ;  austere.     Yorh$h. 

EARTH-RIDGE.  A  few  feet  of  earth  round  a 
field  which  is  ploughed  up  close  to  the 
hedges,  and,  sometimes  after  having  produced 
a  crop  of  potatoes,  is  carried  out  into  the  field 
for  manure,  and  there  mixed  with  dung, 
sand,  &c 

EARTH-STOPPING.  Stopping  up  the  holes 
of  foxes  previously  to  hunting  them. 

EARTH-TABLE.  The  lowest  course  of  stone 
that  is  seen  in  a  building,  level  with  the  earth. 
See  W.  Wyrc  p.  282. 

EARWEORTHE.    Honourable.     Verttegm. 

EARWIKE.    An  ear-wig.    Somerset. 

EARWRIG.    An  ear-wig.    Somerset. 

EARY.    Every.     Yorksh. 

EASEFUL.    Easy;oomfortoble.    East. 

BASEMENT.     Ease;  relief.    South.     To  do 


one's  easement,  mmgere.    A  honae  of  i 

moit,  a  Jakes. 
EASEN.    The  eaves  of  a  house.     Wetim. 
EASIFtJL.    Placid;  indolent      North. 
EASILIER.    More  easy.    Omu. 
EASILY.    Slowly.     Yorisk. 
EASING-DROPS.     The  drops  of  water  from 

the  eaves  of  houses  after  rain.    North. 
EASINGS.  (I)  Dung ;  ordure.    North. 
(2)  The  eaves  of  a  house.    North. 
EASING-SPARROW.      The  common  honse- 

sparrow.    Sakp. 
EASLES.    Hot  embers.    JEisex. 
EASTER.    The  back  of  a  chimney,  or  diimney- 

stock ;  also  as  astre,  q.  v. 
EASTERLING.    A  native  of  the  Hanse  towns, 

or  of  the  East  of  Germanv. 
EASY-BEEF.    Lean  cattle.'    North. 
EASY-END.    Cheap.     Craven. 
EATERS.    Servants.    Jonson. 
EAT-FLESH.    The  stone  sarcqphtums. 
EATH.  (I)  Easy.    North. 
(2)  Earth.     WiUs. 
EATHELIC.    Easny.     Verstegam. 
EATHLY.    EasUy.    Peele,  IL  232. 
EATHS.    Easily;  commonly.    Nares. 
EAT-OUT.  To  undermine  by  false  insinuations; 

to  eat  too  much  at  another's  expense.  North. 
EATSEAGT.    Peijured ;  denied.     Fersteean. 
EAVE.    To  thaw.    Dewm. 
EAVELONG.    Same  as  Avelong,  q.  v. 
EAYER.    A  quarter  of  the  heavens.    North. 
RAVINGS.    The  eaves  of  a  house. 
EBANE.    Ebony.    Pr.  Parv. 
EBB.    Near  the  surface.     West. 
EBB-CRUSE.     A  cruse,  or  pot,  very  neariy 

empty.    See  Hall's  Satires,  vi  1. 
EBBER.  Shallow.  {A.-S^   Bishop  HaU  speaks 

of  "  the  ebber  shore,"  Works,  1648,  p.  20. 
And  so  that  that  oure  lawe  domei  to  be  done  tlUe 

wikked  mene,    je  niflRere  kyndely;    and  tberfore 

hym  that  w«  halde  wyte,  je  halda  an  •b6«v»  fule. 
M8.  lAneetn  A.  i.  17,  £.  37. 
She  cried  and  made  machel  dol. 
At  ihe  that  wai  an  ettbtr  foL 
Otnor  Mundi,  MS.  CM.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  81. 

EBBLE.    The  asp  tree.   East.    Wehave«M2^ 
tre,  eboHHs,  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  17.    "  Jusc 
of  eble,"  MS.  Med.  Line. 
EBENE.    Ebony  wood.    HowelL 
E-BLAW.    Blown.    Audelay,  p.  13. 
EBRAIKE.    Hebrew.     Chaucer. 
EBREU.    Hebrew.    MaundevUe. 
EBRIDYLLID.    Bridled.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii  27. 
EBUS.    Ebenezer.     Var.  dial, 
ECCLESIAST.  An  ecclesiastical  person.   Also, 

the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes. 
ECCLES-TREE.    An  axle-tree.    East. 
ECHADELL.    Each  a  deal ;  i  e.  the  whole. 
ECHE.  (1)  Each  one ;  every  one.    {A.'S.) 
(2)  To  add  to ;  to  increase.    (^..5.) 
Lenger  was  hit  not  tho  dayet. 
But  tith  men  that  afUir  wore 
Therto  echad  more  and  more. 
Cwr«r  Mundi,  MS.  Cblt.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  1S9. 
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BCHBSB.    To  chooM.    8«e  Warton,  i  12. 
Ikx>  hcM  two  coMt  on  the  boTdc» 
Bthm9  whkhe  ;ow  litte  of  thoo  two. 

Oomtr,  JfS.  &«.  ilnflv.  134,  f.  141. 
ECHT.    AIL    ffeame. 
ECKLE.  (1)  A  woodpecker.     For.  iKaiL 
(2)  To  aim;  to  intend;  to  design.    North.   The 

Qsnal  form  is  ettle, 
ECTASY.    Madness.    Shak. 
EDBORROWS.DAY.    St.  Edbmrge's  day. 
EDDER.  (1)  A  serpent;  an  adder.    (^^.-5.) 

Still  in  use  in  the  North. 
(2)  The  binding  at  the  top  of  stakes  nsed  in 

makmg  hedgM.    North. 
EDDERCOP.    A  spider.    Craven. 
EDDERING.    Same  as  Edder  (2). 
EDDERWORT.    The  herb  dragonwort. 
EDDIGE.    The  aftermath.    Derby$h. 
EDDISH.    Another  form  of  eddige,  bnt  more 

properly  the  stnbble  in  com  or  grass. 
EDDLE.    Putrid  water.    Northumb. 
EDDREN.    Adders.    (J.-S.) 
EDDY.    An  idiot    Cheth. 
EDE.  mWent.    (^.-5.) 
(2)  St.  Eadgithe.    Hampson,  il  105. 
EDER.    A  hedge.    Che$h. 
EDERLYN6.    Relations.    {J.-S.) 
EDFEDRID.    Pleased ;  satisfied  with  ? 
EDGE.  (1)  The  tide  of  a  hill ;  a  ridge.   As  Bid- 

dlestone  Edge,  &c.  in  the  North. 
(2^  To  stand  aside ;  to  make  way.    North, 
h)  To  set  on  edge,  as  one's  teeth,  &c 
(4^  Et^  o^dari,  evening.    Craven. 
(5)  To  harrow.    North. 
EDGE.LEAMS.    Edge  tools.    North. 
EDGLING.    Standing  on  one  end.     Warw. 
EDGREW.    Aftermath.    Cheth. 
EDIFYE.    TobuUd.    (^.-M) 
EDIPPE.    (Edipos.     Chaucer. 
EDNE.    To  renew;  to  renovate.    (A.^S.) 
E-DON.    Done ;  finished.    (A.-S.) 
BDRESS.  Dressed;  prepared.  "  Ready  edress/' 

Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  284. 
EDWARD-SHOVELBOARDS.  Broad  shiUings 

of  Edward  VI.  formerly  used  in  playing  the 

game  of  shoTelboard. 
EDWYTE.    To  reproach ;  to  bkme.      (J.»S.) 

It  is  a  sobstantiTe  in  Rob.  Glouc  p.  379  ;  Gy 

of  Warwike,pp.  118,  156,251. 
And  wo  laytht  litylle  with  gret  Matiment, 
Som  folke  wol  tdwpu  him  with  foly. 

M8.  Cmtab.  Tt.  I.  6,  f.  M8. 
EE.  (1)  A  spout.    North. 

i2)  Even ;  evening.    Percy. 
3)  An  eye.    Still  in  use. 

Of  that  sche  might  noght  be  awreke. 
For  ichame  cowde  aoethe  ipeke. 
And  neTer  the  leie  roerqr  she  preyd. 
With  wepynge  «e,  and  thai  the  eeyde. 

Gawer,  MS.  OnUab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  tt>. 

^4)  The  top  of  a  drinking- cup. 
f5)  To  love,  or  respect.    North. 
EECLE.    An  icicle.    Sakp. 
BED.    I  had.     North. 
EEF.    Easy.    Stanihurst,  p.  11. 
BE-GRASS.    Aftermath.    Doreet, 


EEIR.    Conditian.    {A.^.)   «  A  stnde  of  good 

tatXf^*  Wright* s  Seven  Sages,  p.  5. 
EEK.    To  itch.     Yorkeh. 
EEL.    To  cover  in.    Also,  to  season  an  oven 

when  first  erected.    Cheeh. 
EELDE.    Age.    Still  nsed  in  the  North. 
Qood  Reton,  in  ttid$  of  tweatl  jeere^ 
Oo  to  Oxooford  or  lenie  lawr. 

3iS.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  98,  f.  15. 

BELEATOR.    AyoungeeL    North. 

EELFARE.    A  brood  of  eels. 

EEL-SHEAR.    An  iron  instrument  with  three 

or  four  points  nsed  for  catchiI^(  eels  in  the 

Southern  counties. 
EEL-THING.    St.  Anthony's  fire.    Enex, 
EEM.  (1)  Ldsore.    See  Earn. 
(2)  Almost.     Warw. 
EEMIN.    The  evening.     Yorieh. 
EEN.  (1)  The  eyes.    North.     See  Reliq.  Antiq. 

L  82 ;  Robin  Hood,  L  102. 
(2)  To ;  but ;  except.    Somertet. 
BENT.    It  is  not.    North. 
EENY.    FuU  of  holes.     Yorieh. 
EERIE.    Frightened.    Northumd. 
EERL.    An  earl    (A.-S.) 
EERLONDE.    Ireland.     Pr.  Parv. 
EERNYS.    Attention.    (A.^.) 
EERYS.    Ears.    North. 

The  Mode  hraste  owt  at  hju  aerpa. 
And  hyi  ptede  to  grownde  he  beryt. 

MS.  Ginfaft.  Ff.  ii.  9B,  f.  79. 

BBS.    Yes.     Var.  dial 

EE-SCAR.    An  unpleasant  object    North. 

BEST.    The  East    {A.-S.) 

BET.    Yet.    Devon. 

BETH.    Easy.    Northmnb. 

BEVBR.    Ray-grass.    Devon. 

EF.    After.    Heame, 

B-FERE.    Together.    r^..&)     See  Audelay'a 

Poems,  p.  50 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i  802, 304. 
EFFECT.  (1)  Substance.    (A.-N.) 
(2)  An  intention.    ShaJt. 
EFFECTUOUS.    EffectuaL    HoUnahed. 
EFFERE.    Wild;  strange.    {Lot.) 
EFFET.    A  newt.     Var.  dial 
EFFII.    A  likeness ;  an  effigy.    Suffolk. 
EFFLATED.    Puffed  up.     Chaucer. 
EFFRENATBD.    Ungovernable.    {Lai.) 
EFFUND.    To  pour  forth.    {Lat.) 
EFFUSION.    Confusion.    {A.^N.) 
EFNE.    Heaven.    Cov.  Myst.  p.  278. 
EFRENGE.    Fringe.    Cunnhigham,  p.  14. 
EFT.    Again.  (^.-5.)   "AndfyUehit^fuUe 

wele,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  t  49. 
EFTBR.    After.    North. 
EFTEST.    Quickest ;  readiest    Shak. 
EFTIR-TEMSIN-BRBOD.  Bread  madeof  coarse 

flour  or  reftise  from  the  sieve.   Yorkeh. 
BFT.SITHBS.    Oft-thnes.    North. 
EFTSONES.    Immediately.    {A.-S.) 
EFTURES.    Passages.    Malory,  n.  376. 
EGAL.    EquaL    {Fr.) 
EGALITEE.    Equality.    {A.^N.) 
EGALLY.    Equally.    (Fr.) 
EGALNESS.    Equality.    Naree. 
EGAR.    To  put  aside,    (fr.) 
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fiGBRS.    Spring  tidlpt.    BcJfey. 
EGESTI0U8.    Bdoi^imgtodiisMtioii. 
B-GEVYN.    Given.      (A.^S,) 

Tlie  dxte  comaundmenC  I  will  refaerce  also, 
By  Ood  e-gnmh  *Bd  tbat  la  ttnyte  wyic 

MS.  Ln$d,AVi,  tm, 
EGG.     To  nrge  on ;  to  incite.    Still  in  use  in 
the  North  of  England. 

The  drede  of  God  m  that  we  tume  noghte 
agayne  tiUe  oure  synne  thurghe  any  iUe  egging. 

M8.  I4m«oM  a.  L  17,  f.  IM. 

EGG-BERRY.    The  birddienry.    North. 
EGGB.  (i)  Age. 

I  meght  not  tut,  nor  I  wold  MOt pray; 

I  thoyt  to  a  aiendyd  In  my  tggt. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  SI. 

(2)  Edged ;  shtrp.  Also  a  snbstantiYe,  the  edge 
of  any  inftnunent. 

Wnght  hyt  wai  welle  and  feyrc^ 
No  «sgye  tole  myght  hyt  ^»eyre. 

MS.  Cantah.rt.  IL  38,  1 101. 

EGGEMENT.    Incitement.    (A-S.) 

EGG-FEAST.  The  Saturday  preceding  ShroTC 
Tuesday,  so  called  at  Oxford.  Also  known  as 
Egg-Saturday.  Egg-Sunday  is  mentioned  in 
Baker's  Theatrum  Triumphans,  1670,  p.  37. 

EGGING.    Uri^g;  incitement.    (^.-£.) 

EGGLER.  One  who  goes  about  the  country 
collecting  eggs  for  sue.    North. 

BGG-PIE.  A  dish  correctly  described  by  its 
title.  It  is  still  made  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  mentioned  in  Taylor's  WoriMS, 
L146. 

EGGS.  To  haye  eggs  on  the  spit,  L  e.  to  be  ac- 
tively employed. 

EGGS-AND-COLLOPS.  (1)  Toad^flax.   North. 

(2)  Fried  eggs  and  bacon.     For.  diai. 

EGGS-FOR-MONEY.   A  proverbial  exi^ression, 

.  used  when  a  person  was  awed  by  threats,  or 
had  been  overreached  into  giving  money  for 
comparatively  worthless  things. 

BGG-WIFE-TROT.  An  easy  jog  trot.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  obvious. 

EGHE.    An  eye.    (^.-&) 

Thow  salle  bym  ae  with  tghe. 
And  oome  to  Crista  thi  Arcmda. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  L 17,  f.  S22. 

BGHGE.    Edge.    (J.-S,) 
EGHNE.    Eyes.    {A.^.) 

For  jdle  the  manace  of  hyt  myghte. 

And  mawgreehia  eghne. 

Morta  Arthun,  MS.  line.  f.  57. 

EGHTE.    Possessions ;  property.    {A.*S.) 
EGHWAR.    Ever.     Weber. 
EGIR.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 
AUe  ofrewelle  bane. 
Off  4^  and  of  urbane. 

J».  LItMoIn  A.  L  17.  f.lSO. 
EGLANTINE.    Sweet  briar.    The  name  was 

occasionally  given  to  the  wild  rose. 
EGLEHORNE.    A  q^edes  of  hawk. 
EGLENTERE.    Eglantine.    Chmeer. 
EGLING.    A  perch,  two  years  old. 
EGRE.    Courageous.     WiU.  Werw. 
EGREDOUCE.    A  kind  of  dish  or  sauce,  fre- 

quently  mentioned  in  old   cookery  books. 

Also  as  dowee'egyTt  q.  v. 


BGRSUCHB.    8o«iy;hittaly.    {A^N.) 
EGREMOINB.    Agrimony.    {A^N.) 
EGREMONY.    Socrow.    {Lat.) 
EGREMOUNDE.    Agrimony.    {A.^N.) 
EGRET.    A  kmd  of  heron.    See  Ord.  and  Beg. 

p.  220 ;  Harrison,  p.  223. 
EGRITUDE.    Sickness.    (JLat.) 
EGYLL.    An  eagle.    Rit9om. 
EGYNG.    Urging;  hidtement    {A.^) 
Tliorow  the  f endes  tgirng* 
Hya  doaitar  thoujtaBothtr  thyng. 

J£S.^MMolt«l.  f.  6S. 

EGYPTIAN-FROG.    A  toad.    I.  fVight. 

EGYTMENT.    An  agistment.    South. 

EHGNE.    Eyes.    (^.-&) 

EHYT.    Eat.     Wick^ffe. 

EIE.    Fear.    {A^S.) 

For  many  thyngyt  hyt  yt  grete  eye. 
The  whyche  falleth  me  nat  for  to  aeye. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  If. 

EIGH.  (1)  Aye;  yes.    North.    Also  an  mter- 

rogative,  what  do  you  say  ? 
(2^  The  eye.    (^.-&) 
(3)  Fear.    Beves  of  ifamtoun,  p.  72. 
EIGHEN.    The  holes  or  indices  of  the  ancient 

quadrant  were  so  called. 
EIGHE-SENE.    The  eyesight.    {A.^S.) 
EIGH-WYE.    Yes,  yes.    North. 
BIKE-TREE.    An  oak.     YorlMk. 
EILD.    To  be  siddy ;  to  grow  old;  to  yidd ; 

old  age.    North. 
BILE.    IBviL    NominaleMS. 
EILBBBR.    The  herb  aOioHa. 
BILET-HOLES.    Very  small  holes,  a  term  in 

sempstresy.    North. 
EILLE.    To  be  sick,  or  UL    (A.-S.) 
EIM.    Even ;  exact ;  equaL    North. 
EINATTER.    A  serpent.    Cmmb. 
BINE.    Eyes.    Tariton,p.  89. 
EIR.    The  air.    See  St.  Brandan,  p.  32. 
At  nndren  tide  ther  coom  a  soud. 
Fro  the  «<r  breatyng  doon. 

CmrttrMUnM,  MS.  OoU.  THn,  Cantab.  C  lU. 
EIRE.    Anhdr.    (^.-iST.) 
EIRIE.    Same  as  ^<ry,  q.  v. 
EIRY.    Light;  unearthly.    North. 
EISEL.    Vmegar.    (A.^) 
EISTE.    The  highest.    (A.^.) 
BIT.    To.cat     Yorkth. 
EITH.    Either.    Heame. 
EIYT.    A  newt.    Brit.  BibL  iv.  29. 
EI5TE.    Eight.    Also,  property.    (A.-S.) 
EI3YBN.    Eyes.    (A.-s) 
BKE.  (1)  To  ease;  to  kill;  to  rid.    Heame. 
(2^  Also.    Common  in  old  ballads. 
(3)  An  addition  to  a  bee-hive.    North. 
EKER.    Water-cresses.    (A..S.) 
EKKENE.    To  prolong.    (A.-S.) 
EKYN.  (1)  Also.    Heame. 
(2)  To  itch.    Prompt.  Parv. 
EL.    Else.    Heame. 
ELA.    The  highest  note  in  the  scale  of  music. 

See  Middleton,  iii  624. 
ELAGERE.    Strength ;  power.    (A.^S.) 
ELAT.    Elated.    {Lat.) 
BLAXATE.    To  unloose.    {Ut.) 
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BLBORYN.    A  kind  of  wine.     fFt^. 

ELBOW.    A  promontory.    Howett. 

ELBOW-GREASE.  Perserering  exercise  of  the 
anns,  exciting  perspiration. 

ELBOWS.  To  be  out  at  the  elbows,  i.  e.  to  be 
in  great  difficulties. 

ELBOWSHAKER.    A  gamester ;  a  sharper. 

ELCONE.    Each  one.     Cumb. 

ELCY.    AUce.    North, 

ELD.  Old  age;  old  people.  {A.-S,)  Some- 
times, for  age  in  generaL 

ELDE.  (I)  To  make,  or  grow  old.    {A,-S,) 

(2)  To  delay ;  to  linger.    Pt.  Cott. 

ELDED.    Ailed.    Also,  held.    Salop. 

ELDEN.    Rubbish;  fuel.    North. 

ELDER.  (I)  A  cow's  udder.     Far,  dial. 

S  Rather;  somewhat  bigger.    North, 
An  ancestor.    {A.'S.)    A  justice  of  peace 
was  formerly  so  called. 
ELDER-HAND.    In  cards,  he  who  held  the 

hand  was  said  to  be  elder-hand. 
BLDERLY-MAN.  A  chief,  or  prindpaL  Cumb. 
ELDERMAN.    A  nobleman.    {A.'S.) 
ELDERN.    An  elder  tiM.    East.    Also  an  ad- 

jectiYC,  made  of  the  elder. 
ELDERNE.    Elders ;  ancestors.    (^.-5.) 
ELDER-ROB.  A  conserve  made  of  the  juice  of 

the  dderbeiry.    Lme. 
ELDBRTNOES.    Parents ;  ancestors.    {A.^S,) 
ELD-FATHER.    A  grandfiiher.    North. 
ELD-MOTHER.    A  stq»-mothar.    North, 
ELDRITCH.    GhMUy.    Norikmb. 
BLB.  (1)  An  aisle.    Bhtemn, 
(2)Aid;he^.    Skmtur. 
ELECH.    Alike  ;e<iuaUy.    {A.'S,) 
ELECTION.    Option,    /m  efee^tcm,  likely. 
ELEMEN.    Made  of  dm.    Dorott. 
ELEMENT.    The  sky,  or  heayens.    North. 
ELENGE.    PainfuL    {A,'S.)    Also,  sorrowful. 
E^,  St.  Brandan,  p.  30.    EUngliehe,  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  231.    It  also  means  solitary, 
a  sense  still  retained  in  some  counties.    El- 
lengeneu,  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  84.    Kennett  has, 
"  EUinge,  solitary,  lonely,  melancholy." 
An  •Ivng9  Hf  thtre  thei  ledde. 
In  wildcrnec  wer«  tbei  feddc. 
Cwwr  Mundi,  MS.  ColL  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  SO. 
ELENGERE.    More  sorrowful    iA.'S.) 
Hit  labour*  to  him  b  the  elmgere. 

MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  SS6. 

ELEPHANT.    A  spedes  of  scabious. 

ELET.    Pud;omt.     Wilts. 

ELEVENER.    A  luncheon.    Suss. 

ELEWN.    Eleven.    Exmoor. 

ELF.  (1)  To  entangle  hair  in  knots,  an  amuse- 
ment indulged  in  by  Queen  Mab. 

(2)  A  misduefous  person.    North. 

ELF-ARROWS.  Andent  arrow-heads,  so  called 
by  rustics  in  the  North. 

ELFAYDES.  Some  kind  of  animals,  mentioned 
in  the  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  77. 

BLFE.    Awitch,orfiiry.    (A.'S) 

ELF-LOCKS.  Entangled  hair.  "  Curl'd  and 
fiiU  of  elTCS-locks,"  Wits  Miscrie,  1596. 

ELF-QUBNE.    The  queen  of  elves,  or  fidries. 

ELF-SHOTS.    Same  as  Eff-arrows,  q.  v. 


ELGER.    An  ed-spear.    Pr.  Parv, 
ELICHE.    Alike.    Depos.  Ric  IL  p.  6. 
ELICOMPANIE.    A  tomtit.     Comw. 
ELIE.    Bl^ah.    Chaucer, 
ELIK.    Alike.    North. 

T«k  AMltitlds  and  aronutticn*  of  ather  elik  roe- 
kill*,  and  wax  and  oyl,  aa  rtsone  gylDes. 

MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  891. 

ELINGLICH.    Wretchedly.    (A.'S.) 

ELIS.    Eels.     Chaucer. 

ELISEB.    Elisha.     Chaucer. 

ELIT.    Elect.    Heame. 

ELK.  (1)  A  wUd  swan.    North. 

(2)  A  kind  of  yew  used  for  bows. 

ELL.    An  ell-wand.    Dyce. 

ELLARNE.    The  elder  tree.    (A.-S)    StiU  in 

use.    See  Heref.  Gl.  and  Pr.  Parv.  p.  239. 
ELL-DOCKENS.    Colt's-foot.    North. 
ELLE.    An  ed.     Chaucer. 
ELLEED.    Together.    Line. 
ELLEK.    Alexander.    North. 
ELLEN.    EUs.     Heame. 
ELLENCH.    Afar  off.    Kent 
ELLENE.    Eleven.    Heame 
ELLEN-TREE.    The  dder  tree.     Yorksh. 
ELLER.    The  alder  tree.    North. 
ELLERD.    Swolnwithfdon.    North. 
ELLES.    Else ;  otherwise.    (A.-S.) 

3et  I  hare  a  monel  for  thy  toth. 

And  MU  I  were  to  blame. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  ▼.  48,  f .  BO. 

ELLET.    The  dder  tree.    Susses. 
ELLOCK-RAKE.    A  small  rake  used  fbr  break* 

ing  up  ant-hills.     Salop. 
ELL-RAKB.    A  large  rake.    Salop. 
ELLUM.    Ehn.     Var.diaL 
ELLUMINB.    To  embellish.    Skelton. 
ELLT.    A  bound  or  goal  in  playing  at  fbot-bdi. 

North. 
ELLTTHE.    Aileth.    Torrent,  p.  41. 
ELM.    An  dl  in  length.    North, 
ELMEN.    Made  of  elm.     West. 
ELMESSE.    Alms.    Prompt.  Parv. 
ELMESJEYER.    An  almsg^er.    Pr.  Parv. 
ELMOTHER.    A  step-mother.    North. 
ELNB.    An  dL    See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  2750 ; 

Holinshed,  Scotland,  p.  9.    Line.    **  FaUe 

elnen,"  Rob.  Gkmc.  p.  429. 
ELNORNE.    The  dder  tree.    Pr.  Parv. 
ELN5ERDE.    Andl-yard.     Gawayne. 
ELOINE.    To  remove,  or  banish.    {A.-N.) 
ELONO.    Slanting.    Emmoor. 
ELPHAMY.    Bryony.    North. 
ELREN.    The  dder  tree.    North. 
ELRICHE.    Dreadfhl ;  terrible.    Durh. 
ELSE.    Already ;  before.    Also,  others.  North. 

It  is  the  nidmame  of  ABce. 
ELSBDOCK.    The  herb  Etmla  cangMma. 
ELSEN.    A  shoemaker's  awL    North. 
ELSE-WHEN.    At  ataother  time. 
ELSH.     Uncouth.    Deton. 
ELSPITH.    Elizabeth.    North. 
ELSWHITHER.    Elsewhere.    North, 
ELT.  (1)  To  knead  dough.    North. 
(2)  A  young  sow  pig.     West. 
ELTH.    Old  age.    C*«ic*r. 
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ELTROT.    Stalk  of  wUdpanlej.    We9t. 

ELVEN.    An  dm.     Var.diaL 

ELVENE.    Elves.    {^.-S.) 

ELVERS.    Yotmgeels.     Wi$f. 

ELVES.    Young  cattle.     Tuner, 

ELVISH.  IrriUble;  spitefol;  peevish;  mis- 
chievoos ;  fantastic ;  intractable.  (A,'S,)  It 
is  still  in  use. 

ELYSWHORE.    Elsewhere. 

And  what  thou  thalt  have  tharafoie, 
Yn  thys  world  and  tt^tw/utrt, 

US.  Mori  1701*  f.  14. 

EM.    Them.     Var,  dial 

EMANG.  Among.  North.  '*  Emangez  thame 
rightc,"  Perceval,  604. 

EMASTYCE.    The  mastic.    Tondale,  p.  67. 

EMBAILD.    Bound  up.    (Fr.) 

EMBARMENT.  An  embargo.  A  tract  vras 
printed  in  1584,  entitled,  "  A  true  report  of 
the  general  embarrement  of  all  Eng^ 
shippes."    Shakespeare  has  embargmement, 

EMBASE.    To  make  base.    S^femer. 

EMBASSADE.    An  embassy.    (Lot,) 

EMBAY.  To  bathe.  Hence,  to  delight,  to 
charm  the  senses  irresistibly. 

EMBAYLE.    To  inclose.    S^penter, 

EMBELISE.    To  beautify.    {A..N,) 

EMBERINGS.    The  £uts  of  tl£  ember  vreeks. 

EMBESY.    To  embusy.    Sielton. 

EMBLEMENTS.  Profits  of  land,  as  grass, 
fruit,  &c    Bbnmt. 

EMBOLDE.    To  make  bold.    (A,-N.) 

EMBOLIFE.    Oblique.     Chaucer, 

EMBOLNEDE.    Swelled.     Lydffate. 

EMBOSSED.  When  a  deer  foamed  ftt  the 
mouth  from  fatigue,  he  was  said  to  be  em- 
bossed.   A  hunting  term. 

BMBOUCHMENT.    An  embossment.    CoIe9. 

EMBOWELLED.  Said  of  a  hawk,  when  her 
gorge  v^as  void,  and  her  bowels  stiff. 

EMBOWING.    Arching.    J^dgaie. 

EMBOYSSEMENT.    An  ambush.    (^.-M) 

EMBRAID.  To  upbraid.  See  Hall,  Henry  VI. 
f.  46 ;  Tusser's  Husbandly,  p.  313. 

EMBRASURES.    Embraces.    Shai. 

EMBREWED.    Soiled ;  dirtied.    Lydgate. 

EMBROCADO.    A  pass  in  fencing. 

EMBROUDED.    Embroidered.    (A.'N,) 

EMDELEZ.    With  equal  sides.     Gawayne. 

EME.  (l)Near.    Salop. 

(2)  An  unde.  See  Earn,  Douce  says  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  an  aunt. 

Wde  we  wote,  withouten  wena, 

Tha  kjnga  Arthur  oure  erne  sholde  be. 

MS.  HarU  S25S,  f.  107. 

(3)  Consideration ;  heed.    North. 

EMELE.    A  female  roe.    See  a  notice  of  their 

bokeynge  in  MS.  BodL  546. 
EMELLE.    Among;  amidst. 

Wit  Nembrot  com  thai  for  to  duelle. 
And  tok  a  oonseil  tham  tmelie. 

MS.  Cott.  VMjmt,  A.  Ul.  f.  14. 

EMENDALS.    A  term  in  old  accounts,  signify. 

ing  the  sum  total  in  stock. 
FMENISCHE.    To  diminish. 


For  BOW  AtoEaader  dyce,  and  Macedoyne  aaUt 
waze  ay  leMe  and  lene»  and  tmtnitdk*  day  bi  day. 
MS.  Lb$eotHA.H7,t.4B. 

EMER.  (1)  Nearer.    Salcp. 

(2)  A  ddiverer;  one  who  succours  any  onefhmi 

a  great  difficulty.    Line. 
EMERAUDES.    The  hemorrhoids.    (A.-K.) 
EMERLON.    A  merlin,  or  hawk.     Chaucer. 
EMERUS.    Humours ;  diseases.    {A.-N.) 
EMERYEN.    Embers :  hot  ashes.    (A.^,) 
EMFORTH.    Even  with.    (A.-S.) 
EMIDDIS.    Amidst.     Chaucer. 
EMMERS.    Embers.    Somerset. 
EMMET.BATCH.      An    ant-hilL     Somertet. 

Also  called  an  emmet-hut. 
EMMOISED.    Comforted.    Skinner. 
EMMOVE.    To  move.    S^penter. 
EMMUT.    Force ;  impetus.    Dewm. 
EMNENUSTE.  Diminished ;  impaired.  (^..iV:) 
And  ri5te  to  it  cs  of  the  gudnene  of  a  mane,  for 

many  mene  may  take  gnde  eosample  €i  hym,  and 

his  gndneate  be  nathyoge  emnemmttt  tbcrby. 

MS»  liMeote  A.  1. 17»  f  .  as. 

EMOLLID.    Soft;  tender.    {Lot.) 
EMONGEST.    Amongst.    HaU. 
EMOTE.    An  ant,  or  emmet.    Baret. 
EMPAIR.    Impairment.    Cktg^man. 
EMPECHE.    To  hinder.    Also,  to  attach 
EMPEIRE.    To  impair ;  to  hurt.    (A.^N.) 
EMPERALES.    Imperials,  a  coin.     W^er. 
EMPERICE.    Anempiesa.    (^.-M) 
EMPERISH.    To  injure,  or  impair.    {A.^N.) 
EMPERY.    Empire; dominion.    {A.-N.)    See 

Woman  in  the  Moone,  1597 ;  Hall,  Henry  V. 

£  27 ;  Death  of  R.  of  Hunt.  p.  38. 
EMPESHE.    To  hinder.    {A..N.) 

And  hnre  natnre  thai  not  be  mnptakti  to  deon 

hure  dlgevtioun,  wber  thrtmi  any  wykked  hnmoan 

other  fuperfluytet  may  be  cngeodred. 

if  &  BoU.  ft46b 
EMPIGHT.    Fixed ;  futened.    Spenter. 
EMPLASTER.    A  plaster.    See  ReUq.  Antiq. 

L  54.    Chaucer  has  it  as  a  verb. 

Thrust  downe  a  staff,  and  there  will  stick  to  it 

some  mud ;  repeat  it  severall  tiroes  till  you  have 

gott  as  much  as  will  make  an  vmplatter, 

Jubre^s  WitU,  Ro^ai  Joe.  MS.  p.  57. 

EMPLIE.    To  infold;  to  involve.    (A.-N) 
EMPOISONER.    A  poisoner.    {A.-N) 
EMPOSSESS.    To  possess.    Florio. 
EMPRESA.    A  device  or  motto.    Drayton. 
EMPRESSE.    To  crowd.     Chaucer. 
EMPRIDEDE.    Proud. 

And  whenne  this  Joumee  was  done,  Pausamy 
was  gretly  empridede  therofft,  and  went  Into  the 
kynges  palace  for  to  take  the  qwene  Olymplas  oute 
of  it,  and  bafe  hlr  with  hym. 

JfS;  LfoceAi  A.  1.  17.  t  3. 

EMPRIME.    To  separate  a  deer  from  the  rest 

of  the  herd. 
EMPRISE.  (1)  An  undertaking.    {A.^N.) 
How  dare  y  thanne  be  presumptuous. 
I,  woftille  wrecche,  in  any  maoer  wyse 
To  take  on  me  this  perfit  hyje  mtprv. 

I^dgaf,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  S. 
Sundry  werkls  of  menrelous  «inpri«e. 
By  carpentrye  to  forge  and  dyrlse. 

iMtf.  Jf&  f.  4^ 
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Thut  tbai  were  that  tyme  nnwiie, 
Tbei  dad  a|eiiet  Ooddes  emprUt, 

Qirmtr  MunM,  US,  CM.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  41. 
(2)  Number.     JFeber. 
BMPS-PIECE.    A  choice  mor9eta  of  food ;  an 

epicure's  piece.    Line, 
EMPT.    To  empty.     Var.  dial    It  occurs  in 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16209. 
EMPTION.    A  purchase.     (Lai,)     See  Cun- 

ningham's  Revels  Ace  p.  1 ;  Ord.  and  Reg. 

pp.  73,  205. 
EMPTY.    To  pow  oat  a  small  portion  of  liquid 

from  a  vesseL 
EBIRAWDE.    An  emerald.    Skelion. 
EMROD.    An  emerald.    Juniut. 
EMUCID.    Mouldy.    (Lot.) 
EMULE.    To  emulate.    Spmuer, 
EMYS.    Enemies.    Heame. 
EN.    And;  also ;  if;  him.  It  seems  to  mean  m, 

Sir  DegrcTant,  1061. 
ENACTURE.    Action,  or  effect.    ShaJk. 
ENAMET.    A  luncheon.    Hantt. 
ENANTYR.    Against.     JFeber. 
ENARMEDB.    Armed.     In  old  cookery,  the 

term  was  applied  to  Anything  larded. 
ENARRATION.    AnarratiTC.    {LaL) 
ENAUNTER.    Lest ;  in  case.    Spenter. 
ENBANE.    To  poison.    Mirr.  Mag.  p.  75. 
ENBANED.    Ornamented  ?     Gawayne, 
ENBASTB.    To  steep  in.    PhVpot. 
ENBATE.    To  pounce  upon.    {A.-N,) 
BNBATTELLED.    Indented,  like  a  battlement. 

Chaucer, 
ENBAWMEN.    To  embalm.     (A.-N,) 
ENBELYSE.    Parted  per  bend.    Holme, 
BNBEWTID.    Beautified.    Skelton, 
ENBIBING.    Imbibing.     {Lat) 
ENBLAUNCHEN.    To  whiten  over.    (A,^N.) 
ENBLAWUN.    Puffed  up.     Wicklife. 
ENBOCE.    To  fill  out.    {A..N.) 
ENBOISE.    See  Emboned,    This  appears  to 

be  the  same  word  as  enbote,  which  occurs  in 

Chaucer,  and  is  wrongly  explained  byTyrwhitt. 

See  his  Gloss,  p.  75. 

But  thei  thul  not  opeot  neither  quetteye  whUe 

that  he  it  among  the  chaunge,  tm  drede  to  enboU« 

and  todoamyi.  M8,Bodl,6i», 

ENBOLLE.    TosweU.    Paligrawe, 
ENBOSSED.    Raised.    (A,*N,) 
ENBOWE.    To  incline,  or  bow  down. 
ENBRACE.    To  take  hold  of.    (A,.N,) 
With  brode  seheldcfl  enbnuMda,  and  burlyche  hehnyt. 
MTurte  Jrthurt,  MS,  Lincoln,  f,79, 

ENBRAUDE.    To  embroider.    (A,'N,) 
ENBREAM.    Sharp ;  powerfid ;  strong. 
ENBUSCHE.    To  hide  in  ambuscade. 
Thif  knyjte  whichehovld  and  abod, 
Snbuachad  upon  hon-bak, 
Alle  todeyneUche  upon  him  brak. 

Gmmt,  i£S.  Soe,  jtntig,  134,  f.  81. 

ENBUSCHEMENT.  An  ambush. 
A  gret  «nbu9diemmt  thay  sett. 
Than  the  foster  thame  melt. 

MS.  UneOn  A.  1,17,  r,l9S. 

ENBUSY.    To  busy  or  exert  one's  self. 
ENBYBED.    Made  wet.    SJteitm. 
ENCAUSB.    To  cause.    Lydgate. 


{A,.N.) 


ENCAVE.    To  hide,  as  in  a  cave. 
ENCENSE.  (1)  To  burn  incense.    (A.'N.) 
(2)  To  inform,  or  instruct.    North, 
ENCENTED.    Assented.    Hearne, 
ENCERCHE.    To  search.    Maundevile. 
ENCESE.    Qn.  increase? 

Hooly  chyrche  «ncMe  and  eke. 
And  wonchypp  God  in  hp  MrryM. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  8. 
ENCHACE.  (1)  Hunting.    Bemert. 
(2)  To  drive  away.    {A,'N,) 

After  the  comynge  of  this  myjty  kynge, 
Onre  olde  woo  and  troubiUe  to  enehace, 

L^gaf,  US  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  18. 

ENCHARGE.    To  charge  one  with  anything. 
ENCHAUFE.    To  warm;  to  make  angry. 
ENCHAUFING.    Heat.    (^.-A^) 
ENCHEDE.    Fallen ;  vanquishedL 
And  the  mehede  kynge  in  the  gay  armes, 
Lp  gronande  one  thegiownde,and  girde  thorcwe  erene. 
Mort0  Arthur*,  MS  Uneoln,  f .  94. 

ENCHEINED.    Chained  together. 
ENCHESON.  (1}  Cause;  occasion.      {A,-N.) 
Itis  explained/oi/«fY  by  Batman,  1582. 

My  crye  that  it  the  ancKeaoun  of  my  rightwisnee 
that  Is  in  his  sight.  MS  Coll,  Eton,  10,  f  8ft. 

(2)  To  reason  with  ? 

And  the  emperour  with  hye  rcson 
Sche  began  to  eneheton. 

MS  Cantab,  Ft,  U.  98,  f.  199. 

ENCHEVE.    To  achieve ;  to  conquer.    (A,'N,) 
ENCKE.    Ink. 

Betok  1  thtnekt  in  my  wrytenget 

To  tel  a  tale  therupon. 

Cower,  MS  Cantab,  Ft.  i,  6,  f.  68. 
ENCLESSIDE.    Inclosed.    Lydgate, 
ENCLINE.    A  bow,  or  salutation.    (A,'N.) 
ENCLOWED.    Nailed ;  riveted.    (y^.-iST.) 

Whan  he  syje  and  redy  fonde 

This  cofre  nude,  and  wei  anelawed. 

Cower,  M8.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  896. 

ENCLOYDE.    Hurt  in  the  foot 

The  hors  on  woche  sdie  rode  was  blac, 
Alle  lene  and  gaUyd  on  the  bac. 
And  haltyd  as  he  were  enelepde  s 
Theroff  tlie  womman  was  anoyede. 

Cower,  MS,  Cantab.  Ft,  I.  6,  t,  6, 

ENCOMBREMENT.    Incumbrance.    (A,'N,) 
ENCOROWNMENT.    A  coronation. 
ENCORPORE.    To  incorporate.    (A,-N,) 
ENCORRED.    Incurred. 

He  eneorred  God's  great  wrath. 

And  grewe  In  great  dispair. 

MS.  J^mole  808. 

ENCRESTED.    Increased.    HaO, 

ENCROCHE.    To  obtain  possession  of. 

ENCUMBERING.    An  incumbrance.    (A,'N,) 

ENCURTYNED.    Inclosed  with  curtams. 
A  \ott6  bed  of  Urge  space 
They  hadde  made  and  eneurtpned. 

Cower,  MS  Soe,  jintiq,  134,  f.  44. 

END.  (1)  To  finish ;  to  kiH.    North, 

(2)  A  number  of  anything, 
of  a  tale,  &o.    {A,.8.) 

f3J  Rate  or  price.     Yorkth, 

(4)  To  erect,  or  set  upright. 


North,    Also,  part 


(5)  The  stem  of  a  plant.    Eatt, 

(6)  Pleasure  or  delight.    Nwth. 


Var.diaL 
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ENDAMAGE.    To  damage ;  to  hart, 
ENDAYS.    Forward  ;endwite.    North, 
END-DAY.    Termination ;  end.    North, 
ENDE.(1)  Sett;  comer.    (J^,) 

(2)  End ;  side ;  coontry.    Heame, 

And  welle  noryicbed,  god«  and  hende* 
No  cbylde  btitur  In  alto  that  tnde, 

M8,  QuUab,  Ft,  ii.  38,  f.  S4& 

(3)  A  blue  colour.    Line. 
ENDEAVOUR.    To  exert  one's  self. 
ENDEGRESSION.    Indiscretion. 

Of  muclM  uncunnynge  and  $md*gmriam, 

l4/^mU,  MS»  Jthmolt  29,  f.  M. 

ENDELONG.    Along ;  lengthwise.    {A.-S,) 
Than  oame  thai  i^mn  Spayne  tndUmge  thethoore. 

US,  LanmL  908,  f.  8. 
Sehe  slow  hem  in  a  lodeyne  rage* 
MMelongn  the  horde  as  they  he  cet. 

Gower,  MB,  Soe.  Anttq,  IS4,  f  65, 

ENDELY.    Endlessly. 

Peet  shane  be  whereas  now  trouble  Is, 
After  this  lyfe  enMif  tai  blys.    MS,  Hart,  3869. 
ENDENTID.    Fixed  in. 

With  many  worthy  stane 
Bndentid  and  dighte.  MB.  LfoMfn  A.  1. 17,  t,  196. 
BNDER.    Past;gone.by.    (A.-S.) 

This  mderd^  com  a  dare  me  to. 

And  bed  me  love  on  his  manere.  MS,  DIfibp  88. 

Of  my  fortnne,  how  It  ferde 

This  Mdir  day,  as  y  forth  Herd*. 

MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  38. 

ENDETTED.    Indebted.    (A,^N.) 
ENDEW.  (1)  To  digest.    A  hawking  term. 
(2)  To  give,  or  bestow.    North, 
ENDEYNEDE.    Ordained? 

In  his  dedis  that  for  dule  endeifttede  hym  to  dye. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  S31. 

ENDIAPRED.    Variegated  in  colour. 

END-IRONS.    Two  moveable  iron  plates  used 
to  contract  the  fire-place.    North, 

ENDITE.  (1)  To  dictate ;  to  relate.    (^.-A'.) 
Syne  endUtedt  in  his  dayes  alle  the  derepsalmes. 
That  in  the  sawtlre  ere  sette  with  selcouthe  wordes. 
iViorf «  Arthnrt,  MS.  lAnatln,  t,  88. 

(2)  Put  to  death.    Gawayne. 
ENDLANDE.    Along ;  straight-forwards. 

And  as  thay  went  endiande  this  revere,  abowte 
the  vi^.  houre  of  the  day  thay  coma  tille  a  castelle 
that  stode  in  a  littiUe  lie  in  this  forsald  ry vere. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  i.  17,  t  VJ, 

ENDLEFTE.     The  eleventh.    Heame, 
ENDLESS.    The  bUnd  gut.    East, 
ENDLEVE.    Eleven ;  eleventh.    Heame, 
ENDMETE.    Lenticula.    Pr.  Parv, 
ENDOCTRINE.    To  teach.    {Lat.) 
ENDOOST.    Endowed.    {A,-N,) 
ENDOREDE.    Made  shiny,  as  pie-crust  is  with 

the  yelk  of  egg,  or  cake  with  sugar,  &o. ;  not 

gilded^  as  explained  in  the  Gloss,  to  Syr  Gawayne. 

See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  437 ;  MS.  Lai^  1033. 
ENDOSE.    Indolence.    {A,-N,) 
ENDOSS.    To  endorse.    Palsgrave.    It  occurs 

in  Spenser,  and  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  284. 
ENDOUTE.    To  doubt;  to  fear.   iA.'N.) 
ENDRAITE.    Quality.    (A.'N.) 
ENDRED.   Entered.   Scott. 
ENDREYDE.    Dried  up.   Malory, 
ENDRIE.  Tosuflfer.   {A.^S,) 


ENDROSSE.   Tomnltiidy.    Igiyate. 
END-STONES.    The  end  binding-sUmcs  in  a 

wall.    Arch.  xL  233. 
ENDUCE.     To  bring  in;  to  adduce.   {Lot.) 
ENDURABLE.   Durable ;  kiting.    East. 
ENDURATE.    Obstinate.    HaO. 
ENDURED.    Made  hard.   (Lot,) 
ENDWARE.    A  snudl  hamlet   Line. 
ENDWAYS.    Straight-fbrward.    To  stand  end^ 

wayst  to  remain  in  an  office  beyond  the  usual 

time.   North, 
ENDYD.    Yeaned.    JuL  Barnes. 
ENDYED.    Dyed.    Percy, 
ENE.    Alone ;  only ;  once.    Heame. 
ENEDE.    A  duck.    (A,-S,) 
ENEE.    JSneas.    Chaucer, 
ENELE.    To  anoint.   Pr,  Parv, 
ENEMIS.    Lest.   East, 
ENEMY.    An  insect    Salop, 
ENENST.    Opposite  to.    North, 
ENES.    Once.    Heame, 
ENEUGH.   Enough.  Devon.  Generally  applied 

exclusively  to  numbers. 
ENE  WED.    Troubled;  vexed.    {A.-N.) 
ENFAME.    Infamy.    Chaucer. 
ENFAMINED.    Hungry.    \a.-N) 
ENFARCED.    Stuffed;  filled.     See  Hardyng, 

Suppt.  f.  88 ;  Becon's  Works,  p.  91. 
ENFAUNCE.    Infancy.    Chaucer. 
ENFECTE.    To  infect  (.^.-iV:)    Sometimes  the 

part.  past,  as  in  Gesta  Rom.  p.  352,  and  also 

a  substantive,  infection. 
ENFELAUSHIPPE.    To  accompany. 
ENFEOFF.    To  grant  out  as  a  feoff,  or  estate ; 

to  give  up. 
ENFERML    To  inclose,  or  lock  up.    Heame. 
ENFLAUNCE.   To  inflame.  Lydgate. 
ENFLAWMEDE.    Burnt  up.    {A.^N.) 

Whene  the  wHIe  and  the  aflbeqrone  es  puryfiede 

and  clensede  flra  alle  flescbely  lostci,  kyndely  and 

werldly  lufe,  and  es  sn^lounmtdB  with  brennande  lafe 

of  the  Haly  Oaste.  MS.  Lhuoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  SfiOu 

ENFLORID.   Enflowered.   SheUon. 
ENFLURESCHIT.    Ornamented.    (^.-A^) 
ENFORCE.   To  strengthen.   (A.»N.) 

I  salle  «n/br«M  fowe  In  the  ftlde  with  fteseho  tamte 
of  armes.  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  JAmeoln,  f.  67. 

ENFORME.   Toteach;tohisteiict   (A..N,) 
But  yf  je  wolde  in  any  forme 
Of  this  mater  a  tale«f|/brm«, 
Whicfae  were  ajen  this  vice  set, 
I  schulde  fare  welle  the  bet. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  51. 

ENFORSED.   Seasoned.    Antig.CuUn, 
ENFORTUNE.    To  endow  with  a  fortune. 
ENFOUBLED.    Wrapt  up.    Gawayne. 
ENFOULDRED.    Thick;  misty.   Spenser. 
ENFRAY.   Affray.    Toumeiey  Myst. 
ENGAGE.    To  lay  to  pledge,  or  pawn. 
ENGENDURE.    Generation.    {A.-N.) 
I  wote  vel  leeftiHe  Inste  is  neeessarie, 
Withouten  that  maybe  non  engemiur§, 

Oeel€90»  MS.Soe.Antlt.lU,  f.96BL 
ENGEYLED.   Frozen ;  congealed. 
Or  stones  en^sytetf  lUleth  dome  arow, 
Whenne  that  hit  hayleth,  as  hit  is  olteaeyM. 

M8,Cmtab.Wt.UCf.U^ 
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ENGBTNE.    Toenjoiii.    Atidelky,  p.  47. 
ENGHLE.    To  cotz,  or  a^ole.    Abo  a  sab- 

stantiTe,  a  gulL   Jonton. 
ENGHNE.    Eyes.    (^.-5.) 

TluuM  the  worthy  kjng  wrythct* 

And  wep«d«  with  his  tngkM. 

MiorU  ArthuM,  M8,  JUnooln,  f.  7S. 
ENGIK.    Wtt;coiitrhraiice.   {Ut) 
ENGINED.    Racked;  tortured.    (^.-iST.) 
ENGINER.   Ab  engineer.    Middleton. 
ENG1N0US.    InyentWe.    Jonson, 
ENGLAMED.   Slimy.     (^.-AT.) 
ENGLOSED.    Painted.   Lydaate, 
ENGLUTING.    Stopping  with  day.    Chaucer. 
ENGOUTED.    Haying  black  spots  on  the  fea- 
thers.  A  hawking  term. 
ENGOWSCHEDE.    SweUed ;  elated.    {A.-N.) 

With  a  dragoiM  tngowtehede 

DrtdfuUe  to  ichewe. 

Mon9  JtrVntrtt  Unc  MIS.  f.  75. 

ENGRAFTED.    Depraved.   St^oUt. 
ENGRAVE.    To  bury.    Speruer. 
BNGREGGE.    To  aggravate.    (A^N.) 
The  dempDed  thul  engreghed  be. 
The  peynei  moor  grerous  \o  §e. 

MS.Aadli.  11306,  f.  113. 
ENGRELYDE.    Interspersed. 

He  berii  a  tehelde  of  asvure, 
Engr9kf4*  with  a  layiitour. 

MS,  Untoln  A.  i.  17.  f*  134. 

ENGREVE.    To  hurt.    {A.~N.) 
ENGREYNED.    Powdered.    (^.-M) 
ENGROSS.    To  thicken ;  to  fatten. 
ENGUBRE.    Formed;  made.    {A.*N.) 
ENGYNED.    Deceived.    (^.-iV.) 
/  A  loft^  bed  of  laige  space. 

Where  iche  was  afUrwarde  engyntd, 

Oowtr,  MS.  Soe.  jtnHq.  134,  f.  44. 
ENGYNEFUL.    Crafty ;  cunning.    {A.'N.) 
ENGYSTE.    Tbconstndn.    (A.-N.) 
ENHABITE.    To  use,  or  accustom.    (A.'N.) 
ENHACHED.    InUid.    Sielton. 
ENHALSE.    To  embrace.     Beeon. 
ENHARPIT.    Hooked;  edged.    Percy. 
ENHASTED.    Hastened.    Paltffra^e. 
Tliat  many  worthi  in  koy5thood  ful  famiu 
Enhatttd  weren  unto  here  deth,  aUat ! 

MS.Digi^aO. 
BNHAUNSE.    To  raise.    {A.-N.) 
ENHERITE.    To  endow  any  one  with  property, 

or  an  inheritance. 
ENHIEDE.    Raised; exalted.    Lydgate. 
EN  HON  Y.    To  sweeten.    Fhrio. 
BNHORT.    To  exhort.    (A.^N.) 
ENIF.    Enough.     Craven. 
ENIMITY.    Enmity.    Baret. 
ENIS.    Once.    Wright's  Pol  Songs,  p.  203. 
ENIXED.    Brought  forth.    (Lat.) 
ENJOINE.    To  join  in  battle. 
ENJUBARDE.    To  endanger.   State  P.  L  130. 
ENKANKERED.    Cankered.    Percy. 
ENKE-ORN.    An  ink-horn.    Lydgate. 
ENKERLY.    Eagerly ;  intently.  £itAer,  applied 

to  colour  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

Thane  the  eroperour  thktrlg  askcs  hym  sonne. 

What  wUle  thow,  Gawayne,  wyrke  with  thi  wapyne  ? 
MnrU  Jrthwre,  MS.  JJncoin,  f.  79. 


ENKINDLE.    TokiBdle.    Faiffax. 
ENLACED.    Entangled.    (A.-N.) 
ENLAKE.    To  o>erflow.    Fhrio. 
ENLANGOURED.    Faded  with  languor. 
ENLARGISSED.    Enlarged.    Heame. 
ENLEFTE.    The  eleventh.    Heame. 
ENLEGEANCE.    Allegiance;  protection;  de- 
liverance.   Heame. 
ENLEVE.    Eleven.    Lydgate. 
ENLEVED.    Inlaid.    Maundeviie. 
ENLIMN.    To  illuminate  a  book.    Palegrave. 
ENLONGE.    Oblong.     Trevisa. 
ENLUMINE.    ToiUuminate.    (A..N.) 
ENMES.    Enemies.    Audelay,  p.  62. 
ENMESH.    To  inclose  in  the  meshes  of  a  net. 

ShaJk. 
ENMOISED.    Comforted; encouraged. 
ENMURED.    Inclosed.    Lydgate. 
ENNA.    Is  not  he?    Osom. 
ENNESURE.    Game;  sport.    (A.-N.) 
BNNEWE.    To  paint;  to  put  on  the  last  and 

most  brilliant  colours. 
ENNOBUSH.    To  ennoble.    Paltgrope. 
ENNOSE.    To  conoeaL    (A.-N.)     Palsgrave, 
referring  to  Lydgate,  explains  it,  to  abuse. 
For  ayther  muete  y  playnely  hire  aecute. 
Or  my  gUte  with  thbgilte  iviimm. 

Ltfdgate,  MS.  Soe.jintiq.  184,  t.4. 
ENOFFE.    Enough.    Chester  Plays,  iL  114. 
ENOINT.    Anointed.    (^.-iST.) 
ENOO.    By  and  by ;  even  now.    North. 
ENOUMBRE.    To  join  in  anything. 
ENOURNE.    To  adorn.    Lydgate. 

The  temple  of  Covetyte  50  tnomme  with  rotes  1 
alle  50ur  myghte  and  joure  triste  je  putt  in  thame 
that  may  50W  na  thyng  belpe  at  nede. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17.  f.  86. 
ENOW.    Enough.     Far.  dial 
ENOYNTED.    Anointed.    Hearme 
BNO5.    Enough. 

Have  brok  hit  wel  withowt  fayle, 
I  have  kept  it  knf  moj. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  v.  48,  f.  53. 
ENPAREL.    Dress ;  apparel 
ENPAYRE.    To  impair ;  to  injure. 
Might  na  perys  efipayre 
Be  tkillo  ne  by  righte. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f»  U8. 

ENPECHE.    To  impeach ;  to  accuse. 

ENPIGHT.    Pitched;  settled. 

ENPITED.    DeUghted?    Skitmer. 

ENPLEET.    Tounplead.    HaU. 

ENPLEMENT.    Employment.    Skelton. 

ENPOYSONE.  Poison.  In  the  MS.  Morte 
Arthure,  cups  are  described  as  being  made, 
"  that  nane  enpoyeone  sulde  goo  prevely 
therundyre." 

ENPREST.    Imprest.    Malory,  iL  450. 

ENPRICE.    Fashion.     (A.-N.) 

ENPRIDDEDE.    Prided.    MS.  Unc. 

ENPRISON.    To  imprison.     Cower. 

ENPROPRED.    Belonging.    (A..N.) 
Slial  be  y-ieen  bllMet  ierene 
Tliat  ben  enprojmd  unto  the  bodyce. 

MS.  Aidii.  11306,  f.  I07. 

ENPROWED.    Profited  of.    Skelton. 
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BNQUERAUNCB.    Inquiry.    (A.-N.) 
or  Goddcs  mystery  and  hU  werklr^ 
Make  nerer*  m^  chllde.  to  ferre  em^erminee. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  1.  6,  f.  I6«. 

ENQUBSATTFFE.    Desirous  of  knowing. 
Herof  I  am  enqutmtmjfk, 

MS,Ckmlmb,Ft.\,6»t,7l. 

ENQUEST.    Inquiry.    (^.-M) 
ENQUEYNTANCE.    AcqtudnUnce.    Heame. 
ENQUIRANCE.    Inquiry.     Ckaueer. 
ENRAGE.    ToimpUmt.    (A-N,) 
ENRESONE.    To  reason  with.    (A.-K) 
ENROLL.     To  fix  anything  in  one's  mind. 

ENSAME.    The  grease  of  a  hawk.    Also,  to 
purify,  deuse,  or  purge  a  hawk  of  glut  and 
grease. 
ENSAMPLE.    An  example.    {A.^N.) 
A  gode  eiuompto  1  wyll  50U  tey. 
What  dianse  befell  hym  one  a  dey. 

MS,  Mhm»U  61,  f.  Ml 

ENSCONCE.    To  fortify ;  to  protect  as  with  a 

fort,  or  sconce. 
ENSEAR.    To  dry  up.    Shak. 
ENSEG6E.    A  siege.    Also  averh. 

And  thanne  be  went  unto  the  citee  of  Tyre,  and 

layde  mmgf  abowte  it,  and  this  tnttgge  he  laye 

many  a  day,  and  Chare  hit  oate  fuAred  many  dys- 

ctaes.  MS,  Uneoln  A.  L  17.  t.  4. 

ENSELED.    Sealed  up ;  kept  secret.    Erueay- 

Unge,  AUeyn  Papers,  p.  12. 

Thto  bake  cs  cald  garthen  cnoloied  wel  ttmUd 

paradyse  full  of  appellee.      M&  ColL  Eton.  10,  f.  1. 
ENSEMBLE.    Company.    {A.^N.) 
ENSEMBYLL.    Together.    SkeUon. 
ENSEMLE.    To  assemble.    {A.-N.)    See  Gy 

of  Warwike,  p.  428;  auemled,   Beves  of 

Hamtoun,  p.  125. 
BNSENCESYNGE.    Instruction. 

Saynt  Paula  made  this  oryioBe  by  the  enMfMe- 

i^ng9  of  the  Haly  Gaste. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  177* 

ENSENSE.    To  anoint  with  insence. 
Bnotnoo  the  body  no  more  to, 
Ne  do  no  wurichep  tharunto. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  73. 

ENSENT.    Advice;  wish.    {A.-N.) 
ENSENTE.    To  consent.    Heame. 
ENSESE.    To  take  possession. 
ENSIGNBEARER.    A  drunkard.     Qr09e. 
ENSI LE.    To  ensile  a  hawk,  to  pass  a  thread  in 
some  way  under  the  beak  and  through  the 
eyelid,  so  as  to  hinder  the  sight. 
ENSINEMENT.    Persererance.    Batman. 
ENSISE.     QuaUty.    Skinner. 
ENSLOMBRE.    To  enervate.    (A.-N.) 
Son,  lett  not  ydelnoese  50U  onotoinbro. 
Nor  wydncwe  of  dothyt  50U  encombre. 

MS.  Aohmoto  58,  f.  65. 

ENSNARLE.    To  insnare,  or  entangle. 
ENSOINE.    Excuse.    {A.-N.) 

To  ask,  or  inquire.    (A.-S.) 

To  inspire.     (A.'N.) 

To  put  on  a  staff.    Florio. 

To  invest.    Laurence. 

To  renew.    (Lat.) 


ENSPERE. 
ENSPIRE. 
ENSTAFP. 
ENSTATE. 
ENSTORE. 


ENSTREMENT.    An  instrument. 


ENSURE.    Toaainre;toplighitroth.  S^tiie 

SuppL  to  Hardyng,  f.  66. 
ENSWEETEN.    To  sweeten.     See  the  Optick 

Glasse  of  Humors,  p.  58. 
ENT.     Ended.    Heame. 
ENTAILE.  (1)  Shape.    (A.-N.) 

Tbehor*  of  gode  oniailo  schall  have  a  lyteUbeed 
and  grei  rouode  eyeo,  achort  eeree.  large  fronte. 

MS.  Dtmco  891,  C  136. 

(2)  Place ;  stead.     Weber. 

(3)  Sculpture  or  carving  of  any  kind.  Also,  to 
cut  or  carve ;  a  very  common  term  in  ancient 
art,  and  sometimes  appUed  to  ornamental 
work  of  any  kind. 

He  made  an  ymage  of  entayle, 
I.iche  to  a  womman  in  lemblaunce. 

Gowor,  MS.  80c.  Jntiq.  134.  f.  105. 

ENTAILS.    Ends  of  land.    North. 
ENTALENTE.    To  excite.    (A.^N.) 
ENTAME.    To  tame ;  to  subdue. 

My  tone,  yf  thou  thy  conscience 

EntmnM  haste  in  suche  a  wise. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antig.  134,  f .  43. 

ENTEGGHES.    Spots ;  stains.    {A.-N.) 

ENTECESSOURS^    Predecessors. 

Loo,  thcee  ben  1^.  thynges.  as  seyn  our  ontoetaooourg. 
That  this  trewe  loverei  togedlr  muste  susteine. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6.  C  151. 

ENTENGIOUN.    Intention.    (Lai.) 
ENTEND.    To  attend.    (A.-N.) 
ENTENDAUNGE.    Attention.    (A.-N.) 
ENTENDEMENT.    Understanding.    (A.^N.) 

A  tale  of  gret  etUendemont 
I  thenke  telle  for  thy  sake. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  JnHq.  134,  f.  6S. 

ENTENT.    Understanding.     Weber. 

ENTENTE.  (1)  Intention.    {A.-N.) 

(2)  To  attack.    Ellis,  iL  366. 

ENTENTED.    Attended  to.     Weber. 

ENTENTIF.  Attentive.  (A^N.) 
Whereas  she  satte  in  here  oratorie 
With  hert  onitantgf  and  with  hole  memorie. 

L^dgate,  MS,  JthmoU  39.  £:  S6. 

Nou  let  hem  here  and  understonde  entent^jt^d^ 

myne  wordes.  Sowlo-kele,  Vernon  MS. 

ENTER.    To  enter  a  hawk,  to  commence  train- 
ing her  to  kill  game. 
ENTERCHANGEDEN.    Exchanged.    (A.^N.) 
ENTERGLOSE.  A  passage  between  two  roonas 
in  a  house,  or  leading  from  the  door  to  iht 
halL     Oxf.  Gio9$.  Arch. 
ENTERCORRE.    To  interfere.    {Lai.) 
ENTEREMENT.    Interment.    Jtiimm. 
ENTERLAGE.    A  kind  of  verse,  mentioned  by 

R.  de  Brunne,  pref.  p.  99. 
ENTERLYGHE.    Entirdy.    (A.-S.) 
ENTERMEDLED.    Intermixed.    (A.^N.) 
ENTERMENTYN.    To  let  m.    Pr.  Pan. 
ENTERMETE.     To  interpose;  to  interrupt. 
(A.'N.)   See  Malory,  ii.  45. 

Thott5  I  therof  have  noujt  to  done. 
My  thoujte  wol  entirmete  him  sone. 

MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  61. 

ENTERMEWER.    A  hawk  that  changes  the 

colour  of  its  wings.     Skinner. 
ENTERMINE.    To  destroy.    {A.-N.^ 
ENTERPART.    To  share.    (A,-N.) 
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ENTERPBNNBD.    A  hawk  was  said  to  be  en- 
terpenned,  when  the  feathers  of  the  wingi 
were  between  the  body  and  the  thigha. 
ENTERSHOCK.    To  butt  together. 
ENTERTAILLE.    Wove-work.    (Fr.) 
ENTERTAIN.   Entertainment.    Warner, 
ENTERVIEN.    A  meeting.    (Fr.) 
ENTERYNO.    An  interment 

The  tone  htrd  that  tydjiif , 
And  ooaMhoBM  to  the  9ntmfng. 

M8.  Hart.  1701,  f.  49. 
ENTETCHED.    Marked ;  stained.    (^.-iST.) 
ENTHRONISED.    Enthroned.  KnoU99. 
ENTIERLOCURE.    Entirely.    Chr.  FiL 
BNTIRDIT.    An  interdict.    {A.^N.) 
Hath  Mnte  the  bulla  of  hit  lenteiioe. 
With  cunynge  and  with  tntirdU. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soe.  jintiq,  134.  f.  80. 

ENTISE.    To  acquire.    Gawa^ne. 
ENTONE.    To  tone;  to  sing.    {A.-N.) 
ENTORTNGE.    An  interment. 

The  oornyn  pun  made  hie  tmtcrpnge, 

Oceleve,  MS.  Soe,  Amtiq.  134,  f.  867. 

ENTRADAS.    Rents  { revenues. 

ENTRAILE.    To  entwine ;  to  fold.    {Fr.) 

ENTRE.    An  entrance.    (^.-iV.) 

And  therwlthalle  namld  if  eterne* 
And  at  the  tntre  to  they  dide  wxyte. 

l^dgate,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  15. 

ENTREAT.    To  write,  or  treat  of;  to  treat,  or 
use  one  well  or  ill ;  to  obtain  one's  desire ;  to 
entertain,  or  receive.    Also,  an  entreaty. 
ENTREATMENT.    Entreaty.    Jonton. 
ENTRECOMBNED.    Entertamed? 

Dytportet  and  plays  and  al  maner  gladneeie 
Among  these  lusty  fblkes  entereombmml  be. 
With  swete  lovys  amerous  and  such  lustynesse. 
Godly  rewardys  with  gret  deboneret^ 

MS.  Camtab.  Ft,  i.«,  f.  Iftl. 
ENTREDETEN.    To  handle.    SHrnier. 
ENTREDITEDB.    Interdicted.    Hearme. 
ENTREE.    An  entry.    {A.^N.) 
ENTREMEDLY.    Intermediately. 
So  mOremodl^  by  sucoeMioun 
Of  bothe  was  the  generadoun. 

l^dgat«,M8.Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  14. 

EKTREMEES.    Dishes  served  in  between  the 

courses  at  a  feast.    {Fr.) 
ENTREMETTEN.    To  intermeddle.    {A.-N.) 
ENTRE8SE.   Interest ;  business. 
ENTRETE.    A  plaster. 

It  sal  dmweowt  the  Moneor  theappostyme,  and 

alle  the  fllthe,  and  hele  it  withowtteoe  any  entrete, 

botnewitereneandmonM.    i£S.Ume.  MotLtma. 

ENTRICE.    To  render  intricate.    (Lot.) 

ENTRIES.    Places  in  thickets  where  deer  have 

recently  passed  through. 
ENTRIKE.    To  deceive;  to  entangle.    Also, 
occasionally,  to  hinder. 

Whereof  that  hee  the  worU  ontriketh. 
That  many  a  man  of  him  complcyneth. 

Gowor,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  100. 
His  mysty  speche  so  harde  Is  to  unfolde 
That  it  ontrwMeth  rederis  that  it  see. 

MS.lHgh^2a2»  f.S. 

ENTRY.  A  narrow  passage;  a  lane;  a  porch;  a 
gate,  or  door;  an  entrance,  or  small  hall. 
North. 


ENTUNED.    Tuned.   {A.-N.) 
ENTUNES.    Songs;  tunes.    {A.-.N.) 
ENTWITE.    To  twit ;  to  reproach. 
ENTWYN.    To  separate.   Audehy. 
ENTYREMENT.    An  interment.     Weber. 
ENTYRFERYNE.    To  interlace.    Pr.  Par*. 
ENTYRYD.    Interred.    Pr.Parv. 
ENUCLEATE.    To  solve.    HaU. 
ENUNIED.    United.    Beetm. 
ENUNTY.  Directly  opposite.    Gkme. 
ENUS.    Once.    Audelay,  p.  43. 
ENVENEMUS.   Venomous.    {A.-N.) 

It  wli  hele  the  bytyng  of  a  wood  hownde,  and  al 
maner  strokys  that  byn  mseiumiw,  and  it  wil  Csre 
addrus  tto  the.  MS.  Med.  Antlq, 

ENVENIME.    To  poison.    (A.-N.) 
ENVIE.    To  vie;  to  contend.   {A.'N,) 
ENVIRID.    Inverscd.    {A.^N,) 

Ot  the  Holy  Gost  rounde  aboute  emvirid. 

L^dgote,MS.  Soe.  JnHq.  134,  f.S7 
M yne  armea  are  of  ancestrye, 
Enverpde  with  lordes.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  t.  71. 
ENVIRON.  (1)  About;  around.    {A.>N.) 
Alle  hire  maydenis,  stondynge  enwifroun, 
Oan  even  thus  for  to  crye  loude. 

Lvdgate,  MS.  Soe.  JnHq.  134,  f .  6. 
(2)  To  go  round ;  to  surround. 

And  alle  enoerommde  the  Tale. 
And  voyde  wheone  hym  IflwAe. 

MS.  LUieolM  A.  1. 17.  f.  75. 

ENVIVE.    To  enliven ;  to  ezdta. 
ENVOLUPED.    Wrapt  up.    {A.'N,) 
ENVOY.    To  send.   Ly^ate. 
ENVY.    Hatred;  ill-wilL    This  is  a  common 
early  use  of  the  word.    Some  old  dramatista 
have  it  in  the  sense,  to  emulate. 
There  he  had  gretediyvalry. 
He  slewe  hys  enemys  with  grete  emvp. 

MS.  OMtab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  t  72. 

ENVYNED.    Stored  with  wine.    {A.'N.) 

ENYYNTYSCHEN.    To  attenuate.    Pr.Parv. 

ENY5N.    Eyes.    Lydgate. 

EODE.    Went.     North. 

In  that  tyme  ase  ore  Loverd  tode  aboute, 
Ane  blinde  man  to  him  men  broa5te. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  1. 

EORNETH.    Runneth.    {A.-S.) 

EORTHLICHE.    Earthly.    {A.-S,) 

EOW.    Yes.     Var.  dial 

EOWER.    Your.    Salop. 

EPETITE.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

EPHESIAN.  A  jovial  companion.  A  cant  term, 

used  by  Shakespeare. 
EPICEDE.    A  funeral  song.     {Lat.) 
EPISTOLER.    The  priest  at  mass  who  chanteth 

the  epistle.    {A.-N,) 
EPS.    The  up  tree.    Kent. 
EQUAL.    Just ;  impartiaL    Mastinger. 
EQUATE.    To  make  equal.    PaUgrave. 
EQUELD.    Equalled.    Lydgate. 
EQUIPENDY.    A  plumb-line ;  a  perpendicular 

or  straight  line. 
EQUIPOLENCE.    An  equivalent.    {A.'N.) 
EQUIPOLENTE.    Equivalent. 

For  in  respyte  of  tyme  evyrmai^ 
They  ben  nothyng  equipoUnte. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  IL  SB.  f.  SI. 
22 
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EQUIPOLLE.  TobccquaL  (J^N,) 

ER.  Your  $  or ;  are ;  before ;  before  that ;  he ; 

former ;  early.    Jrch.  and  Prov, 
ERAN.  An  errand,  or  message.  North,  Chaucer 

has  efwmde,  Do.  134. 
ERATNE.  A  spider.  NomimUe. 
ERBER.  (1)  Same  as  arber,  q.  v.    This  is  also  a 
field,  pasture,  garden,  or  an  herbary  for  for- 
nishing  domestic  medicines. 
In  an  trbere  besyde  hur  balle, 
That  feyre  and  grene  can  tpryng  and  aprede. 

MS.Oamtab.Vt.n.98,t,4B. 
He  led  hym  to  a  fayre  trber. 
The  5atis  were  of  clen  crbulle. 

Ma  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  68. 

(2)  The  conduit  leading  to  the  stomach.  An  old 

hunting  term. 
ERBES.   Heibs.    Gower. 
E  RBOLAT.  A  confection  made  of  several  herbs, 

egg8,&c. 
ERBOWLE.  A  dish  composed  chiefly  of  bullace 

and  honey. 
ERCHDEKENES.  Archdeacons.  (J.-N,) 
ERCHEBTSSCHOPES.  ArchbUhops. 
ERCHEYESQE.   An  archbishop.  {J.-N,) 
Brlea  and  eivAevMfM,  and  other  y-nowe. 

JTorfe  Arthmr0,  US,  Une,  t,  BX 
ERCLE.  Abhster.  Saiqp. 
ERD.  The  earth.   North, 

We  wolde  hit  undirfonge  ful  fayn. 

If  we  iDl5t  haTe  oure  trd  afayn. 

Curtor  MuMdl,  MS.  OdU  Trin,  CoMtab,  f.  134. 

ERDE.  To  dwell;  to  inhabit.  {A.-S,) 
ERDEZ.    Lands.   Gowayne. 
ERDON.  An  errand.   Cktv.  Myst, 
ERD-SHREW.  A  shrew-onouse.    ToptelL 
ERDYLT.  Earthly.  Mitwn. 
ERDYN.    Earthen.    (^.-5.) 
ERE.  (1)  To  plough.  (A,'N.) 

(2)  Bdbre ;  previously. 

A  kynge  anda man  childe  conoeyved  at  her  tre. 

MS,  C$it,  Catig,  A.  ii.  f.  110. 

(3)  An  ear.  (^.-5.) 

Fov  whame  the  aehlpmen  ley  an  ere 
Unto  the  voyoe  In  here  avis. 
They  wene  it  be  a  paradit. 

GecMT.  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  131,  f.  41. 
EREABLE.  Arable.  Huk>et. 
ERE-LAPPE.  The  lower  part  of  the  ear.  {A.-S,*- 

See  MS.  line.  f.  304. 
ERELLE.  AnearL  {A,'S,) 
EREMITE.  A  hermit.  Lydgate, 
EREN.  Ears.  {A,^S.) 
ERENTE.  Sand.  Pr,  Part, 
EREOS.  Love.  Chemeer. 
ERE-ROWNERTS.  Secret  whisperers.  (^.-5.) 
It  is  goode  that  everry  lorde  of  the  oomantci  that 
he  be  not  lad  bl  fc^it,  non  bi  noon  othir  ere>n>ume»y«. 
Wlmh9U<m*$  Sermon,  1388,  MS,  HatUm  £7.  p.  H. 

ERGE.  To  tease,  or  vex.   We$t, 
EROOS.   Same  as  Argo8^  q.  v. 
ERIE.   To  honour;  to  revere.  {A,'S,) 
ERIEN.  To  plough.  {A,>S,) 

We  title  na  lande,  ne  ergttt  ne  tawea,  ne  joket 
nother  ox  ne  hone  in  plughe  ne  in  carte,  ne  nett 
catte  we  nane  in  the  tee  for  to  take  fysche. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  1.  17,  f.  33. 

BRIGE.  Straw,  or  stubble.  Une, 


ERINDE.  An  errand,  or  message. 
ERINGOE^    Were  formerly  considered  prove- 

catives.    See  the  Citye  Match,  1639.  p.  47 ; 

Taylor's  Motto,  1622. 
ERKE.  Weary;  sick.  (A.^S,) 
ERLICHE.  Early.   Cfower. 
ERLOND.  Ireland.  Pr,Parv. 
ERME.  To  grieve;  to  Ument.    {A,^.) 
ERMIN.  Armenian.   Ckmteer, 
ERMYTE.(l)  Poverty;  UMiery.   (^.-&) 
(2)  A  hermit.  Pron^t,  Parv, 
ERN.(l)  An  eagle.  North. 

From  ut  he  lep  adeoath  lljt, 
Waa  nerer  em  ao  fretshe  to  tU^ 
CunorMim^i,  MS.  CWT.  Trin,  CamUA,  f.  160b 

(2)  An  urn.  Rob,  OUme. 

(3)  To  glean.  Kemmtt, 
ERNDE.  An  errand.  {A,'S,) 
ERNE.  (1)  To  run ;  to  flow.  {A,^8,) 
(2)  To  yearn ;  to  d<sire.  Ritwn, 
ERNEMORWE.  Early  ra  the  morning. 
ERNEN.  To  earn;  to  take.    Weber. 
ERNEND.  Running.   (^.-5:) 

ERNES.    The  loose  scattered  ears  of  com  left 

on  the  ground.  Kewnett. 
ERNEST.    Zeal ;  studious  pursuit  of  anythinir 
(,A..S,)  ^ 

ERNESTFUL.   Serious ;  zealous.  {A.S.) 
ERNESTONE.  The  ajtites.  Harrison,  p.  239. 
ERNFULL.   Sad;hunentable.   Smteex. 
ERNUTE.  An  earth-nut.  Elyot, 
EROR.  Former.  Heame. 
EROUST.  First.  (A,~S,) 
ERRABLE.  Arable.  Arch.  xL  216. 
ERRANDE.  Wandering.   {A,'N.) 

Evyr  he  rode  forthe  mrmnde, 

Tyll  he  come  to  Mombeant. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  110. 

ERRA.PATER.  An  eminent  Jewish  astn»l<^er ; 
at  least,  so  say  some  of  the  old  almatM^fy. 
*    The  name  was  sometimes  used  for  an  al- 
manac.   Lilly  was  also  so  called  by  Butler. 
ERRATES.    Faults.  HaO. 
ERRATIKE.  Wandering.  (A.'N,) 
ERRAUNT.  Strolling.  {A,-N,) 
ERRE.  A  sore ;  a  pock-maric. 

The  «rrM  of  hyi  wowndea  aal  apekc 
Agajrne  the,  and  of  the  ask  wreke. 

HampoU,  MS,  Bowet,  p.  IGS. 
Stanke  and  roten  mine  trm  ere  aa. 

MS.  CM,  VnpM,  D.  vU.  f.  96. 

ERRESDEKEN.   An  archdeacon. 

ERRIN.  Urine.  Devtm. 

ERRISH.  Wheat  stubble.  Kent. 

ERRIWIGGLE.  Anear-wig.  Baet, 

ERROUR.  Course ;  running.  {A,^N,) 

ERRYD.  Wandered.  Lydgate. 

ERS.  The  fundament.  \a,^.) 

ERSDEKNE.  An  archdeacon.   tA,-S,) 

ERSH.  Stubble.  Kent. 

ERSMERT.     Culerage.     See  an  early  list  of 

plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 
ERST.    First;  formerly.     {A,-S.)    At  ent,  at 
first,  for  the  first  time. 

Than  non  ertt  he  drew  his  hatt 

Into  Che  benke  ende. 

MS.  Cantnb.  Ff.  v..  48,  f.  SO. 
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ERSWORT.    The  herb  mouse-car.  See  a  list  of 

plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  8. 
ERTAGE.  Heritage.  Heame, 
ERIE.  (1)  Art.   Somerset 

Jhesu  Criste,  have  mercy  one  me. 
All  thou  erte  kyoge  of  inagect^. 

MS,  Uneoin  A.  I.  17.  f.  213. 

(2)  To  urge ;  to  oompeL 
ERTHEDOUNE.    An  earthquake.   (A.-S.) 

Whenne  thli  tesUmeot  wai  In  wrytyngo  bifore 
Alexander,  aodeynly  ther  come  a  thonnere  and  a 
levennynge,  and  ane  erthedowie  rijte  a  hedoua,  so 
that  alle  Babyloyne  qwoke  therwith. 

MS.UneUnkA,  17»  f.48. 
ERTHE-GALLE.  The  herb  centaory. 
ERTHELES.  Without  earth.  {A,.S,) 
ERTHEMOVINGE.  An  earthquake.   (^.-5.) 
ERTHEN.  Previously.   (^.-&) 
ERTHESMOK.    Futmu  terr€B,  the  name  of  a 

plant  given  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
ERTHGRINE.  An  earthquake.   (.^.-S.) 
ERTHGRYTHE.   An  earthquake.  (J^.S.} 
ERTHING.  Burial.  Norilu 

He  had  hit  eldmoder  maiden-hede> 
And  at  hia  erthing  alle  lede. 

US,  Cott,  Vtapat,  A.  ill.  f.  8. 

ERTHSTANE.  The  hearth-stone.  (^.-5.) 
ERTINE.  To  irriUte ;  to  provoke. 
ERTOU.  Art  thou?   {A.-S.) 
ERVE.  An  inheritance.  (^..^.) 
Hit  werketh  wonderlkhe* 
And  ervMgivethsikerllch. 

MS.  Harl,  7329,  ap.  Cat.  iii.  525. 
ERY.  Every.    Var.dioL 
ERYDAY.  Everyday.  Pr,  Part, 
ERYE?  The  earth.  Pr.Parv, 
ERYN.   Iron.    Lydgate. 

Y  faghe  hym  here  upp  on  hys  krowne, 
Brynnyng  «ryn  that  bare  hym  downe. 

MS,  Harl,  I70I,  f.  10. 

ERYNDE.  An  errand.  Ritton. 

ERYS.  Ears.  Sometimes,  years. 

Wode  has  erjft  fylde  has  if  jt. 
Were  the  forster  here  now  right 
Thy  wordifl  ahuld  like  the  ille. 

MS,  CanUA,  Ft  v.  48,  f.  49. 

ERYSCHEMEN.  Irishmen. 

ERYTACHE.   Heritage.  Arch.  xxu.  369. 

ERYYNE  ?  Earthen.  Pr,  Part/. 

ERZELL.  Herself.  Somertet, 

ESBATEMENT.    A  play,  or  pastime.    (A..N.) 

ESCAPE.  A  transgression.  Shai,  Explained 
by  Blount,  "  a  violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of 
some  lawful  restraint." 

ESCHAR.  A  newt.  Norih, 

ESCHAUFE.    To  make  hot.    (A.'N,) 

ESCHAUNGE.  Exchange.  (A,'N,) 

ESCHE.  An  ash-tree.  Pr,Parv, 

ESCHEKERE.  Chess.  Also,  the  exchequer. 

ESCHELE.   Troop;  company.   (A.'N,) 

ESCHEN.  Made  of  ash.  Salop, 

ESCHETES.  Escheats.  (A.-N.) 

ESCHEWE.  To  stir ;  to  move ;  to  go. 
The  kyng  chaungrz  hit  fote, 
B$ehewe*  a  lyttille. 

MS,  Uneoin  A.  f.  17,  f.  65. 

ESCHIVE.  To  eschew;  to  shun.   {A,-N.) 


And  in  thy  lawe  so  deipende. 
That  Tayne  glorye  y  tchalle  etehive, 

Gower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  58. 

ESCHTE.    Asked.   (^.-&) 
ESCLAUNDER.  Slander ;  reproach* 

No  worschip  may  he  to  hymaelfe  conqatra^ 
But  grete  etdauitder  unto  hym  and  her. 

Chaucer,  MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  0,  f.  60. 

ESCORCHES.    Animals  that  were  flayed.    An 

old  hunting  term. 
ESCOTED.  Paid;  supported.  Skak. 
ESCRIED.  Observed;  descried. 
ESCRITE.  Avmting.  {A,'N.) 
ESCUAOE.    Service.    (A.-N,) 
ESCULPED.    Sculptinred.  HaO. 
ESE.  (1)  Ease ;  pleasure ;  to  accommodate ;  to 

be  pleased.  (a.-N.) 
(2)  Bait  for  fishes.  NommaleMS. 
ESEMENT.   ReUcf.    Chaucer. 
ESENDROPPERS.    Eavesdroppers.     See  the 

Pratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 
ESH.(l)  Stubble;  aftermath.   Smrey. 
(2)  To  ask.  Also,  an  ash  tree.  North, 
ESHIN.   A  pail.  North, 
ESHINTLE.  A  pailful.   Chesh. 
ESHORNE.   Cut  in  two.   (A,^S,) 

Why  hast  thou  thb  sak  thus  e§fMm9, 
Now  is  it  spylt  and  thon  hast  it  lome. 

MS.LawLAie,  f.  47. 

ESHXJK.    A  hook  at  the  extremity  of  a  waggon- 
horse's  traces,  in  the  form  of  an  S.   Wett. 

ESIE.  Gentle;  light.  Chaucer. 

ESILICH.  Gently.   Chaucer. 

ESK.   A  newt;  a  lizard.  North. 

ESKING.   Thepentice.  Line. 

ESKIP.  To  equip,  as  with  men,  &c. 

ESKRIE.  Aery.   HaU, 

ESLE.  To  ask.  Heame, 

ESLOYNE.   To  remove.  Spen»er. 

ESMAYE.   To  astonish.    {A,-N,) 

This  womman  woche  com  so  etmoped, 
Ansueryd  with  fulle  soflfte  speche. 

MS.  Camtmb.Ff,L6,t,7. 
And  thus  wexe  I  withinne  wroth. 
That  outwarde  I  am  alle  aifhiyed. 
And  so  destcmprfd  and  nmayed, 

Gower,  MS,  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  04. 

ESP.  The  asp  tree.  North, 

Tak  the  barke  of  the  «|>,  and  the  rote  of  wal  wort, 
of  ayther  i-like  mykel,  and  sumpe  thame  wele,  and 
do  it  In  a  dene  vessel.       Med,  Ree,  MS.  Bright,  f  .  14. 
ESPECCION.  EspedaL  (A.^N) 
ESPECE.   A  small  portion.  Caxton. 
ESPERANCE.  Hope ;  expectation.  (^.-AT.) 
ESPEYRE.  Expectation.  (A.^N,) 

To  pwtten  Rome  in  fulle  etpeyre. 

That  Moris  was  apparaunt  eyre. 

Gcwer,  MS,  Soe,  jtnttq.  134,  f.  71. 

Thus  stante  envye  in  good  eepe^re. 

To  ben  himselfe  the  develis  eyre.  MS.  Ibid,  t.  82. 
ESPIAILLE.  Spying; private vratching.  (A.'N,) 
ESPIAL.  A  spy.   Gower. 
ESPICE.   To  look ;  to  observe. 
ESPICERIE.  Spices.   (A.^N.) 
ESPIE.   An  overlooker.  HaU, 
ESPIN.  The  asp  tree.  North. 
ESPIRITUELL.  Spiritual ;  heavenly.    (A.^N.) 
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ESPLOIT.    AdvMitage.      {A.-N,) 

The  teyle  goth  upp«  and  forth  they  ttnuijte. 
But  none  nploU  thetof  they  caujte. 

Q»w0r,  Ma,8oe,Antiq.  134,  f.  151. 

ESPOIRE.    Hope.     Chauetr. 

ESPOUSE.    Spouse;  wife.    HaU, 

ESPRED.    Spread.    Sidney, 

ESPRINGOLD.     An  engine  osed  for  throwing 
large  stones  in  sieges.    {A.^N,) 

ESPRYSED.    Taken.    (^.-^:) 

ESQUAYMOUS.    Equal  (?). 

Thst  many  one  are  so  daungeroui. 
And  oute  of  metore  tqunprnmu, 

MS,  Hmi.  1701.  f.  48. 

ESQUIP.    Same  as  Etk^,  q.  v. 

ESQUIRE.  An  esqoire  of  the  body,  an  attendant 

Qpon  a  knight  who  carried  his  hehnet,  spear, 

and  shield. 
ESS.    Ashes,  or  a  place  under  the  grate  to  re- 

eeiye  them  in.    North, 
ESSAY.    Same  as  ^Moy,  q.  ▼. 
ESSE.  (1)  To  ask.    Heome. 

(2)  Ease.    Riimm, 

(3)  Is.    MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  Til  £  2. 
ESSES.  (1)  The  collar  of  SS,  or  esses,  worn  by 

Knights  of  the  Garter. 
(2)  Large  worms.    Kemi, 
SSSEW.    Issue.    Bale, 
BSSEX.LION.    A  calf:     Orote. 
BSSEX-STILE.    A  ditch.     Orofe. 
ESSHEKED.    Asked.    Heame. 
ESSHET.    Asked.    Heame. 
ESSHOLE.    Anash.bin.    North. 
ESSOINE.    An  excuse.    {A,-N.) 

But  5lt  for  itrengthe  of  matrlmonye. 

He  myjtt  make  nooe  mtoigne* 

Oowtr,  MS.  Soe.  Aniiq,  194,  t  0^. 

ESSTE.    Asked.    Heame, 

ESSYSE.    Habit ;  custom.    R,  de  Bnmne. 

EST.  (1)  Eatest    Heame. 

r2^Ho8t.    Weier. 

{3}  LoTC ;  munificence.    {A.-S,) 

They  wroght  hyin  mekylle  woo. 
At  y  yow  lay,  be  Ooddyt  mT. 

Jf&  Oamtab,  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  80l 
ESTABLIE.    A  guard.     (A.-N) 
ESTAFET.    A  footman.    {Span,) 
ESTALLED.    Installed.    (A.-N) 
She  was  translated  eternally  to  dwelle 
Amonge  sterret,  where  that  the  it  etialM. 

MS.Digb^X». 
ESTANDART.    A  standard.    HalL 
ESTASION.    A  shop,  or  stall.    ( A.-N) 
ESTATE.    State ;  condition ;  a  wealthy  person ; 

administration  of  government ;  an  obeisance. 
ESTATELICH.  Stately.  Chaucer,  Lydgatehas 

eetatfy,  Minor  Poems,  p.  4. 
ESTATUTE.    A  statute.     HaiL 
BSTCHEKER.    A  chess-board. 

Andalle  be  hit  that  in  that  place  tquare 
Of  the  liitet,  I  mene  the  etteMcer, 

OceUoe,  MS.  Soc.  JnHq,  134,  f.  963. 
ESTEAD.    Instead.    North. 
ESTELLACIOUN.    Astrology.    (A.-N) 
ESTERE.    State.     Heame, 
BSTERNE.    FromA..N.e»fre; 


And  fyi  byt  at  an  mt«r>t». 

That  a  prett  thul  none  outher  wcrne. 

jrs.  Hm-/.  1701.  f.fi7. 
ESTIMATE.    Estimation ;  ?alue. 
ESTITE.    AswelL    North, 
ESTOC.    A  smaU  stabbing  sword. 
ESTOPPED.    Stopped.     HaU. 
ESTRADIOTS.    French  dragoons. 
ESTRAINGER.    A  stranger.     (Fr.) 
ESTRE.  (1)  State ;  condition.    (^.-M) 
What  tchal  I  telle  unto  Silvcfttre, 
Or  of  |our  name  or  of  50ur  utrt  f 

Gtc9r,MS.Bodl.994, 

(2)  A  circumstance.    (A.'N.) 

(3)  Court ;  street ;  town.    (A.-N,) 

So  long  he  leved  in  that  ««fre. 

That  for  hyt  name  he  hyjt  Tunoeetre. 

MS,  Hmri.  17D1,  f.  ^Ol 

ESTRES.  The  inward  parts  of  a  building;  cham- 
bers ;  walks ;  passages  in  a  garden.  (^.-iV.) 
See  WilL  and  Werw.  p.  64. 
ESTHETE.    A  street. 

Towarde  thit  rice  of  whicbe  we  trete. 
There  ben  jit  tweye  of  thilke  ntnu. 

(3«uw»  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  47. 

ESTRICH-BOARDS.  Deal-boards  exported 
from  the  Eastern  countries,  [Austria  ?] 

ESTRICHE.    Reserved;  haughty.    {A.^N.) 

ESTRICH.FALCON.  A  species  of  large  falcon, 
mentioned  in  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Guy 
of  Warwick.  Shakespeare  seems  to  allude  to 
this  bird  in  Ant.  and  Cleop.  iii.  11,  ettridge, 

ESTRID6E.    An  ostrich.    Maseinger, 

ESTROITS.    Narrow  cloths.   {Fr,) 

ESTUF.   Stuff;  household  goods.   HaU, 

ESTUIFE.  A  pocket-case.  {Fr.) 

ESUE.    To  escape.  {A.-N,) 

ESY.    Soft.    Prompt.  Parv, 

ESYNE.    Stercoro.    Pr.Part, 

£T.(1)  Eat;  even.    Heame, 

(2)  At;  to;  that.    North. 

ETAYNE.    A  giant.   {A.^.) 

Py,  he  laid,  thou  foulel  thou  ttm^mi 
Alto  my  knyghtet  thou  garte  be  ttoyne. 

MS.  Unalm  A.  i.  17.  t.  128. 

ETCH.  (1)  Stubble.    Tuteer, 

(2)  To  eke  out ;  to  augment.  Kent. 

ETE.    Eat.    Somenet, 

The  icheperde  «fe  tUIe  that  he  iwatte. 

MS,  Cvttab.  Ff.  V.  48,  f.  50. 

ETERMYNABLE.    Intermmable. 

ETERNAL.    Infernal ;  damned.    East. 

ETERNE.    Everlasting.    (Lat.) 

Now  be  welle  ware  that  thou  have  not  mitdrawc 
Hire  tendir  50Ugthe  fro  God  that  it  eteme, 

I^dgat«,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  6. 

ETEYED.    Tied ;  gartered.    Chaucer. 
ETH.    Earth.  Also,  a  hearth.    Wett. 
ETHE.  (1)  Easy;  easily.    (A,^S,)    See  More's 
Supply<^cyon  of  Soulys,  f.  12.    . 

(2)  To  ask.   Oawayne, 
ETHEN.   Hence.  (^.-5:) 
ETHER.  (1)  An  adder.  North. 
(2^  The  air  or  sky.   Nominate. 

(3)  To  bind  hedges  with  flexible  rods  called 
etherSf  or  etheringt.   Also,  a  hedge.  (A.-S.) 

(4)  Either;  each.  (A.-S.) 
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ETHSCHAPE.    To  eacmpe.    Hamvole. 

ETHSTE.    Asked.    Heame. 

ETHYNDEL.    Half  a  bushel.    Pr,  Parv. 

ETON.    Eat,pl.    (A,^S.) 

ETOW.    In  two.    North. 

ETRAATH.    Truly ;  in  troth.     Craten, 

ETRIDE.    Tried.    Hiffffhu, 

ETTER.    Same  as  Aiter,  q.  y. 

ETTETHE.    The  eighteenth.    Heame. 

ETTICK.    Hectic    {Fr.)    EttieJt fever,  nn  old 

phrase  for  the  agne. 
ETTIN.    Same  us  Eiajfne,  q.  t.    *'  An  eten  in 

ich  a  fight,"  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  178. 
ETTLE.  (1)  A  nettle.     Weet, 

(2)  To  deal  out  sparingly.    North. 

(3)  To  prepare ;  to  set  in  order ;  to  intend ;  to 
try ;  to  attempt ;  to  contrite ;  to  earn ;  to  de- 
sign  ;  to  linger,  or  delay.  North.  "  Ettelles 
to  bee  OTcrlyng,"  L  e.  designs  to  be  conqueror, 
MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  58. 

ETTLEMENT.    Intention.     North. 

ETTLINGS.    Earnings;  wages.    North. 

ETTWEE.  A  sheath,  or  case,  for  holding  small 
instruments.    {Fr.) 

ETTYS.    Bate.    North. 

That  et  to  laye,  that  ett^s  me,  jitt  hungres  thaym, 
and  thay  that  drynKcs  me,  jit  thristU  thaym. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17.  f.  198. 

ETTK.    A  fever.    Lydgate. 

EUBIDES.    The  Hebrides.    Drayton. 

EUGHT.    Owed.     North. 

EUPHUISM.  An  affected  style  of  speaking 
and  writing  introduced  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Lilly,  who  set  the  fsshion 

•  in  works  entitled,  Euphuei,  or  the  Anatomy 
qf  Wit,  wadEi^huee  and  hit  England,  which 
are  replete  with  absurd  jargon  and  bombast. 
These  books  were  completely  the  fashion  for 
the  time,  and  their  immortality  vainly  pre- 
dicted by  the  author's  contemporaries. 

EURE.    Use ;  custom ;  ure.    Malory,  ii.  25. 

EUROSE.    Rose  water.    {A.-N.) 

EUTRIR.    To  pour  out    Devon. 

EV.    Have.    North. 

EVANGELETT-VATS.  Cheese-vats,  so  caUed 
from  being  charged  with  the  images  of  the 
saints  which  were  to  be  imprinted  on  the 
cheeses.   S^ffolk. 

EVANGILES.    The  Gospels.    {A.^N.) 

EVANS.  A  she-cat,  said  to  be  so  called  from  a 
witch  of  that  name. 

EVAT.    A  newt.   Somereet. 

'EYE.  (1)  To  become  damp.    JFeet. 

(2)  A  hen-roost.    Somertet. 

EVECK.   A  goat.    {Lat.) 

EYELING.  The  evening.    Devon. 

EVELLES.   Without  evil.    {A.^S.) 

EVELONG.  Oblong.  Wrongly  printed  ewatoiiy 
in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  46. 

SVEMEN.    Evening.    Dortet. 

EVEN.  (1)  To  compare.     Weet. 

(2)  Equal ;  to  equal,  or  make  equal. 

The  nniltltude  of  the  Perdcnet,  quod  he,  may 
oofte  he  mttnd  to  the  multitude  of  the  Grekct,  for 
•ewrly  we  aie  ma  than  thay. 

MS.  LliM9PlbA.i.l7.  r.19. 


EVEN-AND-ODD.  A  game  played  by  tossing 
up  coins.  See  Cleaveland's  Poems,  1660,  p. 
142  ;  Florio,  p.  358. 

EVEN-CRISTEN.  A  feUow-Christian,  or  neigh- 
bour.   See  Hamlet,  v.  L 

In  the  whnke  cs  ftwhodaiie  ua  alia  mantra  of 
letynges,  false  cooapcracye  and  flilte  tweryi^, 
where  thurghe  oura  «Mn«-(X«ryfi«  may  Icae  thayra 
catelle.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  SD. 

EVEN-DOWN.    Downright.   North.    Perhaps 

connected  with  evendtn,  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
EVENE.(1)  Evenly;  equally.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  An  ear  of  corn.    Med. 
EVENE-FORTH.    Equally.     {A.~S.) 
EVENELICHE.    Evenly;  equally.   {A.'S.) 
EVENES.    Equity.    Lydffote. 
EVEN.FLAVOURED«     Unmixed;    unvaried; 

uniform.    Sr^jfolk. 

EVEN-FORWARD.  Dhrectly  forward ;  in  con- 
tinued  succession.    North. 

EVENHEDE.    Equality ;  equity.    (A.-S.) 

EVENINE.    Equitable.    (^.-&) 

EVENINGS.  The  delivery  at  evening  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  grass  or  com  to  a  customary 
tenant.    Kemnett. 

EVENLESTEN.    The  herb  mercury 

EVENUGHT.    Twilight. 

Aoone  iche  bidt  me  go  awey. 
And  ley  it  if  ferr  in  the  nyght. 
And  I  iwera  it  ia  menitght. 

MS.  Cbnteft.  Ft,  i.  6,  f.  Uk 

EVENLIKE.   Equal ;  equally.    (A.-S.) 

EVENLINESS.    Equality.    Fairfax. 

EVBNOLDE.  Of  the  same  age.    (^..&) 

EVENSONGS.    Vespers.   (A.^S.) 

EVENTOUR.    Adventure.    JFeher. 

EVEN-WHILE.   Even-time.     W.  Werw, 

EVENYNG.    Equal; just     {A.-S.) 

EVER.  (1)  However.    Heame. 

(2\  At  any  time.    Far.  dial 

(3)  Always.  (A.-S.)  Ever  m  on,  continoaUy  in 
the  same  manner.  Ever  to  long,  a  great  while. 

'4)  Rye-gratt.    Devon. 
b)  An  opening  stile.    Ohue. 
^VER-AMONG.     See  Amonge. 
EVER-EITHER.    Both.     WickUfe. 
EVEREMAR.    Evermore.    {A.^S.) 
EVERFERNE.    Wall  fern.    Gerard. 
EVERICH.    Each  one;  every  one.    {A.^S.) 
EVERIDEL.    Every  part    {A.-S.) 
EVERLASTING.  (1)  American  cudweed. 
(2)  A  kind  of  strong  stuff  formerly  much  worn 

by  sergeants. 
EVERNE.   Ever;  however.    Heame. 
EVERROSE.    Rose  water.   {A.-N) 
EVERUCHDEL.    Every  part.    (A..S.) 
EVERT.  (1)  A  species  of  grass.    Wett. 
(2)  Every  each,  every  other,  alternate ;  every 
foot  anon,  every  Wte,  every  now  and  then ; 
every  wh^  while,  now  and  then ;  every  wh^ 
and  again,  ever  and  anon ;  every  yeat^t  kmd, 
land  which  vrill  bear  crops  every  year. 
EVERYCHONE.    Everyone.    (A.-S.) 
The  chylde  turayd  hym  ahowte  wyth  woundea  redd. 
And  bitityd  theptpuU  nerpehone, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38.  f.  AJ. 
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EVESE.   The  eaves  of  a  house.    (J.'S.) 

EVESED.     Afraid.    Lydgate, 

EVESINGE.    Eaves.    Huloet. 

EVESTERRE.    Evening  star.    Pr.  Parv, 

EYET.  A  newt.  WtsL  See  Huloet,  1552; 
KyngAlisaunder,  6126. 

EVICTED.    Dispossessed.    {LaL) 

EVID.    Heavied ;  made  heavy. 

EVIL.  (1)  A  halter.    Grote, 

(2)  A  fork,  as  a  hay-fork,  &c    Wett, 

EVIL-EYE.  An  eye  which  channs.  Supersti- 
tious people  suppose  that  the  first  morning 
glance  of  him  who  has  an  evil  eye  is  certain 
destruction  toman  or  beast,  if  not  immediate, 
at  least  eventually. 

EVITE.   To  avoid.     {Lat) 

EVORYE.    Ivory.     Weber, 

EVOUR.    Ivory.     Lydgate. 

And  the  jates  of  the  palace  ware  of  fftowr,  wonder 
whitt»  and  the  bandei  of  thame  and  the  legg et  of 
ebene.  MS,  Uneolm  A.  L  17,  f.  25. 

EVYL.  A  disease;  a  fit  of  madness;  to  &U  ill, 
or  side. 

Sone  aftyrward  the  ««ylil» 

And  deyd  sunner  Uian  she  wylde. 

MS,  Uari.  1701.  f.  53. 

EVYLY.    Heavily ;  sorrowfully. 
EVYN.    Evening.    Gower. 
EVYN.LY3THUS.    TwUight.    (A.-S,) 
EW.    Yew.    (A,~S.)    See  Reliq.  Antiq,  L  7. 
EWAGE.    Some  kind  of  stone,  or  amulet.    See 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  29. 
EWARE.    A  water-bearer.    Pr,  Parv. 
EWE.   Owed.   StifoUk, 
EWE-GO  WAN.    The  common  daisy.    Norih. 
EWER.    An  udder.    Norih, 
E  WERY.    The  place  where  the  ewers  for  wash- 
ing  the  hands  before  and  after  meals  were 
kept    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  4. 
EWFRAS.    A  herb.    Arch.  xxx.  377. 
EWGH.    A  yew,     Wesi, 

Next  to  it  a  drawlng«roome»  whose  floor  is  chee- 
quered  like  a  chesse-board,  with  box  and  ewgh  pan- 
nells  of  about  six  inches  square. 

Aubrey**  Wilt*,  Roifal  Soe.  MS,  p.  263. 
EWN.     An  oven.    North, 
E-WONNE.    Won.     (^.-5'.) 

In  lores  art  men  must  deype  wade. 
Or  that  ye  be  conqueryd  and  e-wonne, 

MS,  Fair/as  16. 
EWTE.  (1)  To  pour  water.   Exmoor, 
(2)  A  newt.    Maundevile. 
EWYNS.    He>vings.    Arch.  x.  93. 
EX.  (1)  An  axle,  or  axis.     West, 
(2)  To  ask.     GUmc,  and  Devon, 
EXAKERLY.    Exactlv.     Var,  dial, 
EXALTATE.    Exalted.    (Lat.) 

Every  man  wilneth  to  be  exaitate, 
Thouje  he  be  gret,  jit  heyer  wolde  he  goo. 

OcetoM,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  131.  f.  281. 

EXALTATION.  A  planet  was  said  to  be  in  its 
exaltation,  when  it  was  in  that  sign  of  the 
zodiac  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  exert  its 
strongest  influence. 

EXAMETRON.    An  hexameter  verse. 

EXAMPLER.    A  sampler.    Paltgrave. 

EXAN.    The  herb  crosswort.     Gerard, 


EXBURSE.    To  disborse,  or  discharge. 
EXCALIBOUR.    The  name  of  King  Arthur's 

sword,  frequently  mentioned. 
EXCHEVE.    To  eschew,  or  shun.    (J,'N,) 
EXCISE.     To  impose  upon;    to  overcharge. 

Var,diaL 
EXCLAIM.    An  exclamation.    Skak, 
EXCOMMENGE.   To  excommunicate.  (A.-N.) 

See  Stanihnrst,  p.  26. 
EXCOURSE.    An  expedition.    {Lat.) 
EXCREMENT.    Anything  that  grows  from  the 

human  body,  as  hair,  nidls,  &c 
EXCUSATION.    An  excuse.    {Lai.) 
Ser,  5e  muste  the  sotbe  sey  me  uewly 
Withowtyn  ejtcM»aeion  yn  eny  wysse  alcyde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  243. 

EXCUSEMENT.    An  excuse. 

So  thilXe  exeuaement  was  none. 

MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  IM,  f.  4A. 

EXCYTATE.    To  exdte.    HalL 

EXE.    An  axe.    JSdst. 

EXECUTION.    The  sacking  of  a  town.  Nareg. 

EXECUTOUR.     An  executioner.    Executrice, 

a  female  executioner.    {A.-N.) 
EXEMPLAIRE.    Exemplary.     {A.-N.) 
EXEMPT.    Taken  away.    Shak. 
EXEN.    Oxen.    North. 
EXEQUY.    Funeral.    Sidney. 
EXERCISES.    Week-day  sermons,  so  <*alled  by 

the  Puritans. 
EXERPED.    Drawn  out.     ToptelL 
EXHALE.    To  drag  out.    Shak. 
EXHERIDATE.    To  disinherit.    It  seems  also 

to  mean,  to  hate  or  detest. 
EXHIBITION.  Stipend; allowance.    The  term 

is  still  used  at  the  universities. 
EXIDEMIC.    An  epidemic.    HaJL 
EXIGENT.    Exigence;  difficulty.    Also,  a  writ 

that  lies  where  the  defendant  in  on  action 

personal  cannot  be  found. 
EXILE.    Poor ;  lean ;  endowed  with  small  ns 

venues.    {Lat.) 
EXLE.    An  axle.    Florio,p.  67. 
EXORCISATIONS.    Exorcisms.    {A,-N.) 
EXPANS-YERES.     Smg^e  years,  with  tlie  mo- 

tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  answering  to 

them.    Chaucer. 
EXPECT.  To  suspect ;  to  conclude ;  to  suppose ; 

to  believe ;  to  wait ;  to  tarry ;  eiqiectation. 
EXPECTAUNT.    Waiting.    {A.-N.) 
EXPECTION.    Expectation.    **  With  so  much 

expectionf"  The  Bride,  1640,  sig.  B.  ii. 
EXPEDIENCE.     Expedition;  celerity.    Shak. 

Also,  an  enterprise,  or  undertaking.    JSjepe^ 

dientt  quick. 
EXPENDUNTUR.  In  old  works,  an  account  of 

the  things  expended. 
EXPERTFULL.    Expert ;  skilful 
EXPIATE.   Expired.    Shot. 
EXPIRE.    To  exhaust,  or  wear  out. 
EXPLATE.    To   explain,  or  unfold.    Jonson» 

viiL  431.    Perhaps  a  form  of  expleite,  or  ex- 

ploitt  q.  V.    We  have  expleiten  in  A  Prophesie 

of  Cadwaliader,  1604. 
EXPLEITE.    To  perform  ;  to  finish;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  assist.     {A.-N.) 
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Thte  wtrii  UJtpUifte  Out  y«  iMt  refuse. 
But  maketh  Clyo  iSor  to  btn  iny  muM. 

MS.Digb^232,{,h 
So  lete  thj  grace  to  me  dissende  adoun. 
My  rude  tonge  to  $jplU«  and  ipede. 

MS.8oc.AnHqA3iJ,i, 

EXPLOIT.     To  perfoniL    Holinshed,  Cbron. 

Ireland,  p.  148.    Also,  to  apply  one's  self  to 

anything.    Palagrtme, 
EXPOSTULATE.    To  inquire.    Shak, 
EXPOSTURE.    Exposure.    Shak. 
EXPOUNEN.  To  expound ;  to  explain.  {A.-N.) 
EXPULSE.    To  expel,  or  drive  out.    (Lat) 
EXPURGE.    To  purge,  or  cleanse  out. 
EXQXJIRE.    To  inquire.     Chapman. 
EXSUFFLICATE.   Contemptible.    {LaL) 
EXTABLE.    Acceptable.   State  Papers,  i  815. 
EXTEND.    To  value  the  property  of  any  one 

who  has  forfeited  his  bond ;  to  appraise ;  to 

seize.    A  hiw  term. 
EXTENDOUR.    A  surveyor ;  one  who  extends 

property. 
EXTENT.    A  valuation,  or  seizure.    Hence,  a 

violent  attack. 
EXTERMINION.    Extermination.     See  HaU, 

Henry  VII.  t  23. 
EXTERN.    External;  outward.    Nttrtt. 
EXTIRP.    To  extirpate.    (JLat) 
EXTRAUGHT.    Extracted.    HaU 
EXTRAVAGANT.    Wandering.    Shak. 
EXTRE.    Anaxletree.    Eoit. 

Tbe  firmament  and  alto  every  ipere. 
The  golden  mtn  and  the  iterret  seven. 

legate,  MS.  Ashmote  39,  f.  33. 

EXTREAT.    Extraction.    (Fr.) 

EXTRESS.    To  draw  out.    {LaL) 

EXTRUCTION.    Destruction.   Heywood. 

EXULATE.  To  banish.   {Lat.)   AnexUe,Har. 
dyng's  Chron.  f.  189. 

EXUPERATE.    To  overbalance. 

EXURE.    To  assure.    {A.-N.) 

Passith  pleynly  and  alio  doeth  excede 
Tbe  wytteof  man,  1  doo  you  well  txure. 

Ufdgatt,  MS.  jUhmolt  39,  f.  55. 

EXUS.    Axes.    Dcgrevant,  325. 
EY.  (1)  Aye ;  yes ;  ah !     North. 

Elf  I  thoght  the  knyst,  long  ys  gone. 
That  roesie  at  thechercbe  herd  y  none. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.96. 
(2)  An  egg.    (A.-S.) 
EYANE.    Again.   Degrevant,  431. 
EYAS.    A  young  hawk  recently  taken  out  of 
tbe  nest.  Eyatmusket,  a  young  male  sparrow- 
hawk  ;  and  hence,  metq>horically,  a  boy. 
EYDENT.    Diligent.    North. 
EYDUR.    Either.    North. 

Alle  arownde,  lyke  a  Arere, 

And  then  ovyrthwart  to  tgdur  ere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  841. 

EYE.  (1)  A  small  tint  of  colour,  just  enough  to 

see.    See  Nares  in  v. 
^2^  A  brood  of  pheasants,     far.  dial 
h)  The  mouth  of  a  pit.    North. 

(4)  Water.  Somertet.    An  outlet  for  water  from 
a  drain.    East. 

(5)  To  observe  minutely.    Essex. 

(6)  Awe ;  fear ;  power.    (A.-S.) 


EYEABLE.    SighUy.    North. 

EYE-BITE.    To  bewitch  an  animal  with  the 

evil  eye.    North. 
EYE.BREEN.    The  eyebrows.    Lane, 
EYE-BREKES.    EyeUds.    North. 
EYE.GRAS8.    Old  pasture  ground,  that  has 

been  long  without  being  eaten.    Glome. 
EYEN.    Eyes.   (A.-S.) 
EYER.    Heir;  heiress;  air. 
EYERIE.    Same  as  Airy,  q.  v. 
EYES.    Ice. 

Be  war,  I  rede,  thou  ttondest  on  the  ttfet. 

MS.  Soe.  Jmtiq.  134,  f.  855. 

EYE-SORE.    A  blemish ;  any  disa^eeable  ob- 
ject.    Var.  dial 
EYET.  (1)  To  eat.    Warw. 
(2)  A  small  island,  or  ait.    Kemiett. 
EYEYANG.    A  strap  or  stay  to  which  the  girt 

of  the  saddle  is  buckled.    Devon. 
EYGER.    Sharp ;  sour.    (fV.) 
EYGHE.    Fear.    Gyof  Warw.  p.  13. 
EYGHTE.    Possessions.    (A.^.) 
EYH.  An  eye.  Brome's  Travels,  p.  152.  i'yA^, 

MS.Cott.Vespas.D.vii. 
EYHE.  A  handle,  or  haft. 
EYKAKE.   A  kind  of  cake  compounded  with 

^gs.    Pr.  Pare. 
EYLT  An  ear  of  com.    Translated  by  acus  in 

MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 
EYLDE.    To  yield ;  to  return ;  to^ve,  or  de- 
liver up. 
EYLDEN.    Went.    Chester  Plays,  u.  72. 
EYLDYNGE.    Fuel.    Pr.Parv. 
EYLE.    An  island.    North. 
EYLEN.    To  ail.    (A.^S.) 

Syr  Lancelot  ey^Ae  nothyog e  but  gode. 
He  shalle  be  hole  by  pryme  of  day. 

MS.  Hart.  8858.  f.  132. 
What  spied  me,  why  was  I  wode. 
That  I  cowth  m  lltelle  gode  i 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  55. 

EYLIADS.    Ogles ;  wanton  looks.    (Fr.) 

EYLSUM.    Wholesome ;  sound. 

EYLYKE.    Elsewhere.    Lydgate. 

EYLYNE.    To  withstand.    Pr.  Part. 

EYMANENT.    Directly  opposite.     West. 

EYMERY.    Ashes.    Pr.  Parv. 

EYNE.  (1)  Eyes.    North. 

(2)  A  thicket  ?    MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

EYNKE.    Ink.    Handle. 

EY-QWYT,    The  white  of  egg.    {A.»S.) 

EYRAR.  A  brood  of  swans.  Sometimes,  the 
bird  itself. 

EYRE.  Grace ;  haste ;  speed ;  air ;  to  plough ; 
to  go ;  to  move ;  an  heiress,  or  heir ;  to  br^d, 
as  hawks  do. 

EYREN.    Eggs.    See  Introduction. 

EYRISH.    Aerial.    Chaucer. 

EYRONDE.    Erected.    Holnte. 

EYRONE.    Eggs,  as  eyrai,  q.  V. 

A  wowndyt  nun  tchal  kepe  hym  that  he  lete  na 
cheese,  ne  botur,  ne  ^rrone,  ne  fyiche  of  Uie  see,  ne 
fruytte,  ne  fletcbe,  but  of  a  best  that  ia  geldit ;  and 
he  most  kcpe  him  tro  fleichely  talent  wythe  wym- 
men.  Med.  Rec.  MS.  Bright,  f.  U). 

EYRUS.    Years.    Heame. 
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BT8B.   EaM. 

!•* 

Whcnne  thou  ihialdct  b«  toit  at ««. 

CWmt  IfiMdi,  ikr&  CM/.  IVto.  aiiteb.  C  «&. 

EYSEMENTES.    ConYeaiences. 
EYSTER.    An  oyster.    BeL  Ant.  i.  85. 
EYTE.    Eight    Co9,  Mp$t. 
EYTENDE.    The  eighth.    Ljfdffate, 
EYTENDELE.    Half  a  bvthel,  or  the  eighth 
part  of  a  coomb,  whence  the  term.  iV.  Ptarv, 


The  terms  aeemt  to  be  retaiMd  in  ti^  ] 
ihhne  word  aghmMe^  eight  ponndt  of  meal, 
more  otoallj  written  watehmM/c,  altiioogfa  the 
derivation  is  probably  from  mikUmd^  q.  v. 

EYTH.    Easy;  easily.    (^.-&) 

EY3IRE.    The  air,    Pr.  Part. 

EY5THE.    Eight    Pr.  Pan. 

E3ENEN.    Eyes.    See  Wrist's  Lyrio  Poetry, 
p.  39.    Eje,  St  Brandan,  p.  3. 

E5EVER.    Ever.    AadeUy,p.26. 


Ft  (1)  Very  £wt  North. 
(2)  A  foe;  an  enemy. 

The  couoUs  Mid,  allat  I 

5e  hafe  bene  langyim.     MS.  Lte^te  A.  i.  17.  f.  1S7. 
FAA.    Few. 

B/lyr  a  /m  dayct,  h«  apperyde  Ulle  ana  that  wu 

famyliare  tille  bym  In  hyt  lyfe,  and  layda  that  ha 

WM  daropnede.  MS.  Uncotn  A.  i.  17>  f.  194. 

FAAT.    A  fault     Craven. 
FABBIN.    Flattering.    North. 
FABLE.   Idle  discourse.   (A.^N.) 
FABRICATURE.  Making.  {Lot.) 
FABRICK-LANDS.    Lands  given  towards  the 

maintenance,  building,  or  repair  of  churches 

or  cathedrals. 
FABURDEN.    A  high  sounding  tone  or  noise 

that  fills  the  ear.  • 

FACCHE.  To  fetch.  Ritwn. 
FACE.  (1)  To  brag;  to  vaunt ;  to  boast;  to  rail 

at  any  one.    7b  face  one  with  a  He,  to  make 

him  believe  it  is  true.    To  face  one  out  or 

down,  to  put  him  down  by  positive  assertions. 
(2)  7b  face  about,  a  military  term,  meaning  to 

wheel  to  the  rear. 
1 3^  Harm ;  consequence.    Weber. 

(4)  Foes ;  enemies. 

Sir,  God  hate  sent  the  that  grace. 
That  thou  ha«e  vencufte  thi/MW. 

M8.  Uncoln.  A.  i.  1^  f.  1S8. 

(5)  A  term  at  the  game  of  Primero,  to  stand 
boldly  upon  a  card.  See  the  Triall  of  Wits, 
1604,  p.  112.    Whence  came  the  phrase  to 

face  it  with  a  card  qf  ten,  to  hce  anything 

out  by  sheer  impudence. 
FACED-CARD.  A  court-card.    Wett. 
FACER.    An  impudent  person ;  a  boaster.  Also, 

abumper  of  wine. 
FACETE.    Choice;  fine.    {Lot.) 
FACHELL.    A  small  dagger?  Kempe. 
FACHON.   A  falchion,  or  sword.  {J.-N.) 
FACHUR.    To  grow  like  hi  feature.     Weet. 
FACKS.  Bymy£sith!    Devon. 
FACON.    A&ulcon.    Torrent,  p.  21. 
FACONDE.  Eloquent;  attractive  {J.^N.)  Also 

a  substantive,  eloquence. 
FACONDIOUS.    Eloquent    Caxton. 
FACRERE.    Dissimulation. 

Fertt  ben  enformed  for  to  leere 
A  craft  whkh  cleped  if  /ker^re. 

Gmim',MS.Bodl.2IH. 

FACULTE.   Quickness ;  readmess    (Lat.) 
FAD.  (1)  Fashioned.   North. 
(2^  A  trifling  whim.    Jfarw. 
(3;  A  truss  of  straw.    Var.  dial. 


r4)  A  coloured  baU.  Imc 

(5)  To  be  busy  about  trifles.    Ume. 

FADDLE.  (1)  A  pack,  or  bundle.     ITct^. 

(2)  To  dandle ;  to  cherish.     Scott. 

FADDY.  Frivolous.    West.  Also  the  name  of  a 

Cornwall  dance. 
FADE.  (1)  Sad;  sorrowful   (A.^N.) 

(2)  Dirty ;  disagreeable.  (A-N.) 

Of  proud  wymmen  wold  y  teU^ 

But  they  are  to  wroChe  and  fella. 

Of  theee  that  are  to  foule  and  fadt. 

That  nuke  hem  feyrere  than  God  hem  made. 

lf5.Harf.I7u],  f.it. 

(3)  Strong;  powerful  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  in  Perceval,  and  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  145. 
Percevid,  1440,  conquered  ? 

(4)Tovanbh.   Shah. 
FADED.    Tainted;  decayed.    North. 
FADER.    Afethcr.  (J.-S.) 
FADGE.  (1)  To  put  together ;  to  fare ;  to  suit ; 
to  fit ;  to  agree ;  to  proceed ;  to  succeed. 

(2)  A  small  flat  loaf,  or  thick  cake ;  to  beat,  or 
thrash ;  a  bundle ;  a  fagot.  North. 

(3)  Anirr^;ularpace.  IJnc. 
FADGEE.    To  work,  or  fag.    Devon. 
FADGY.    Corpulent;  unwieldy.  North. 
FADING.    The  name  of  an  Irish  dance,  and  also 

the  burden  of  a  popular  Irish  song  of  a  licen- 
tious  kind.    Hence,  sometimes,  a  burden  of  a 
song  is  so  called. 
FADME.   A  fathom,    lydgate.    Also  a  verb,  to 

fathom,  to  encompass. 
FADOM.    A  fathom.    Dekker. 
FADOODLE.  Futuo.  Dekker. 
FAEBERRY.   %tfi  Feaberriee. 
FAED.    Faded.    Townetey  Mytt. 
FAEES.   Foes ;  enemies. 

Hym  thare  be  ferde  for  no/aeee. 
That  fwyike  a  fulke  ledet. 

M8.  Uncotn  A.  L  17,  f.  57- 

FAEGANG.  A  gang  of  beggars.   North. 
FAERIE.    The  nation  of  Fairies ;  enchantment 

the  work  of  Fairies.  (A.-N.) 
FAFF.  To  move  violently*   North. 
FAFFLE.    To  stutter,  or  stammer ;  to  saunter ; 

to  trifle ;  to  fumble.  North.  See  Baret,  1580, 

F.  19;  HoUyband's  Diet.  1593. 
FAFT.   Fought.   Craven. 
¥KG.  (1)  A  sheep-tick.    Line. 

(2)  To  beat,  or  thrash.  Also,  to  be  sent  about  on 
errands.  A  schoolboy's  term. 

(3)  A  knot  in  doth.  Blount. 
FAGARY.   A  vagary.    HaU 
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FA6B.  To  deo^T«  by  blsehood  or  flattery. 
(^.-5.)  Ako,  deoei^  flattory.  SeeLydgate, 
p.  27 ;  Hardyng'a  Onon.  1 54. 

Tber  k  no  more  dndfollt  pwteltm » 
Thane  It  tonge  that  can  flatere  and  Jkge, 

its,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  1 128. 
So  tbat  DO  wy^te  fagt  may  ne  fayne, 
Tofoie  the  ye  of  thy  sapience. 

l^dgaU,  M8.  Soe,  Mttig,  194,  f.  7. 

TAGGING.    Reaping,    or  cutting  the  stubble 

with  a  short  scythe.    We$t. 
FAGGS.    Fain ;  gladly.  Kent.    More  generally 

explained  znfaekt^  q.  v. 
FAGH.    Fought.    Weber. 
FAGIOLI.    French  beans,    (^a/.) 
FAGOT.  (1)  A  oontemptuons  term  for  a  woman ; 

a  prostitute. 
(2)  To  cut,  or  tie  up  £^poti.  Fmgot  herere,  Cocke 

Lorelles    Bote,    p.   11,    inferior   household 

servants  who  carried  Ingots,  &c 
FAIGH.    Refuse  soil,  or  stones.   North. 
FAIGHTEST.    Most  happy.  {A.^S.) 
FAIL.  (1)  Failure  ;iault  Skak. 

(2)  To  deceive ;  to  speak  false,   (if  .-JV.) 

(3)  To  come  to  an  end.  Pabgrave, 

(4)  A  woman's  upper  garment. 

FAIN.  Glad ;  earnestly  desirous ;  gladly ;  to  lie 
willing,  or  ready ;  to  be  obliged,  or  compelled 
to  do  anything. 

FAINE.  To  fdgn;  to  dissemble.  (J,'N.)  This 
form  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  many  other 
writers.  See  also  Minshen,  and  the  early  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare. 

FAINT.    To  fade.     Far.  diai. 

FAINTT.  Languid.   Ohuc. 

FAIR.  (1)  Level,  or  parallel  Fair^waUinff,  the 
part  of  the  vrall  above  the  projecting  founda- 
tion.  Line, 

(2)  Fairness  ;  beauty.  "  Fairc  of  all  faires,"  Tom 
a  Lincolne,  p.  7. 

^3)  To  make  fair,  or  lovely.    Skak, 

(4)  A  present  at  or  from  a  ffidr.  North,  "  A  day 
after  the  fidre,"  when  everything  is  over, 
Troubles  of  Qu.  Eliz.  1639,  sig.  G.  ii. 

f 5J  Evidently ;  manifestly.    North. 

(6)  To  appear;  to  give  symptoms  of.   HaO. 

(7)  Soft  or  slow.    Weatm, 

(8)  A  great  roe-buck.  Blome, 
FAIR-CONDITIONED.    Of  good  disposition. 
FAIREHEDE.    Beauty.    (^.-5.) 
FAIR-FALL.    Fair  fall  yoUj  good  attend  you. 

FaiffaUen,  good,  honest.    North. 

FAIRING.    Same  as  Fotr  (4). 

FAIRISH.    Tolerably  good.    rar.  dial 

FAIRLY.  Softly.  Fmrtjfqf  in  the  middle,  fami 
with  hunger.    North. 

FAIR-MAID.    A  dried  pilchard.    Devon. 

FAIRRE.    More  fair.    Will  Werw. 

FAIR-TRO-DAYS.    Daylight     North. 

FAIRY.  (1)  A  weasel    Vewm. 

(2)  Although  the  fairies  have  nearly  disappeared 
from  our  popular  superstitions,  a  few  curious 
traces  of  them  may  be  found  in  provincial 
terms.  Fairy-butter^  a  fungous  excrescence, 
sometimes  found  about  the  roots  of  old  trees, 
or  a  speciei  of  trtmeUa  found  on  furze  and 


broom.  Faity^ekreUf,  fririf^Hnff9,  or  fairy- 
daneeg,  circles  of  coarse  green  grasa  often  seen 
in  meadows  and  downs,  and  attributed  to  the 
dancing  of  the  fairies ;  Anbr^'s  Wilts,  Royal 
Soc.  MS.  p.  77.  Fairy-dart,  a  small  flint  or 
fossil  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  dart,  or  perhaps 
an  ancient  arrow-head ;  there  is  a  enrious  su- 
perstitious account  of  one  in  MS.  Addit.  481 1 , 
f.  23.  Fairy  groate,  a  country  name  for  cer- 
tain old  coins,  mentioned  in  Harrison's  Eng- 
land, p.  218.  Fairy-loavee,  or  finry-faeee, 
fossil  echini  Fahry-momey,  found  treasure. 
Fairy-pipei,  small  old  tobacco-pipes,  fre- 
quently  found  in  the  North  of  En^uid.  Fahy- 
aparit,  phosphoric  light  seen  on  various  sub- 
stances in  the  night  time. 

FAITEN.  To  beg;  to  idle ;  to  flatter;  to  de- 
cdve.    {ji.'N,) 

FAITBRIE.  Flattery  i  deception. 

My  world  »tood  on  another  wbeelle, 
Withonten  eny  other  fa^Urpa. 

Gowtr,  MS,  Soe,  jintiq,  134,  f .  SO. 

FAITH.    To  give  credit  to.  ShaJt.    Jonson  has 

the  adjecHye  faithful. 
FAITHFUL-BROTHER.    A  Puritan. 
FAITHLY.    Truly;  properly.    (A,.N.) 

For  we  MttJkUM^  to  fewe  to  feghte  with  them  all. 

Mortt  JHkurt,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  85. 

FAITOUR.  An  idle  lazy  fellow;  a  deceiver ;  a 
flatterer;  a  vagrant  (A.-N.)  Hence,  a  gene- 
ral term  of  reproach,  a  scoundrel 

FAKEN.  A  falcon,  or  small  cannon. 

FALCON.  A  cannon  of  2)  inch,  bore,  carrying 
2  lb.  weight  of  shot. 

FALD.    A  handspike.     Colei. 

FALDE.  (1)  To  fold;  to  embrace. 
He  tolde  hit  sqwyere  the  case. 
That  he  luffbd  in  a  place 
This  frely  to  /bide.       MS,  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  132. 

(2)  Felled.    Degrevant,  1051. 

FALDERED.    Fatigued.    Line. 

FALDING.  A  kind  of  frieze,  or  rough  cloth. 
See  Tyrwhitt,  in  v. 

FALDORE.    A  trap-door.  (Flem.) 

FALDSTOOL.  A  portable  seat  made  to  fold 
up  like  a  camp-stool.  The  term  is  also  erro- 
neously applied  to  the  litany-stool  O4/. 
GLJreh. 

FALE.  (l)Fele;many.    (A.-S,) 

(2)  A  pustule,  or  sore.  North. 

(3)  Marshy,  or  wet  land.    Line. 
FALEWE.    Fallow.    Weber. 
FALEWEDEN.   Fallowed.    Ritton. 
FALKY.    Long-stemmed.    Comw. 

FALL.  (1)  To  strike  down,  or  let  fall ;  to  make 
to  fall.    East 

(2)  A  fslling-band,  or  Vandyke. 

(3)  Fallen,  part  pa.    Chaucer. 
US  Fall  of  the  liafyfdU,  autumn. 

(5)  A  yeaning  of  lambs.    NortK 

(6)  To  try  a  fall,  to  wrestle.  Fait  back,  fall 
edge,  at  all  adventures.  TofaU  in  age.  to  be^ 
come  old.  To  fall  in  hand,  to  meet  vrith  or 
meddle.  To  fall  out  tffeth,  to  become  lean. 
Also  used  in  this  manner,  to  fall  a  writing^  to 
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mite^to/aBart0dimff,ioretdf&c.     Tf/aU 
out,  to  quarrel. 

(7)  To  follow  18  a  corollary  to  any  argument 
previously  stated. 

(8)  To  befall ;  to  happen ;  to  belong. 
FALLAL.    Meretricious.  Salop. 
FALLALS.  The  fidlingmfi  of  a  woman's  dress; 

any  gay  ornaments.     Var,  dial. 
FALLAND-EVTL.    The  fslling  sickness. 
FALLAS.    Deceit;  fidlacy.   {A.^N.)    Hall  has 
faUax,  Henry  VIL  f.  32. 

Thorow  oorerture  of  his  >fa/lM» 
And  r75t  fo  in  MoiblAbI*  cas. 

OoMW,  M8, 8oe.  Jntiq.  134, 1 42. 

FALLE.    A  monae-trap.    Pr.  Pmrv. 

FALLEN.    Slaked.     Craven. 

FALLEN-WOOL.  Wool  from  a  aheep  killed  by 
disease  or  accident.    North. 

FALLERA.  A  disease  in  hawks,  in  whidi  their 
daws  turn  white. 

FALL-GATE.  A  gate  across  apuhlicroad.  Notf. 

FALLING-BANDS.  Neck-bands  worn  so  as  to 
fall  on  the  shoulders,  much  worn  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

FALLING-DOWN.   The  epilepsy.   Pr.Parv. 

FALLINGS.   Dropped  fruit.    Souih. 

FALLOW-FIELD.    A  common-field.    Obme. 

FALLOWFORTH.    A  watcrf aU.    Line. 

FALLOW-HAY.  Hay  grown  upon  a  fallow,  or 
new  natural  ley.    North. 

FALLOWS.    The  strokes  of  a  cart.     West, 

FALLS.  The  divisions  of  a  large  arable  field 
attached  to  a  village.    North. 

FALOUN.    Felon;  wicked.    (A.-N.) 

FALOWE.    To  turn  pale  or  yellow.   (^.-5.) 
His  lippis  Uke  to  the  lede. 
And  hU  lire  fiilowedt.     MS.  Umoln  A.  f .  17,  f.  94. 

FALSDOM.    Falsehood.    {A.-S.) 

FALSE.  (1)  Stupid;  obstinate;  wanting  spirit ; 
sly ;  cunning ;  deceitful ;  forsworn ;  peijured. 

(2)  To  falsify ;  to  betray  ;  to  deceive ;  to  whee- 
dle ;  to  flatter ;  to  desert ;  to  baffle. 

FALSE-BLOWS.  The  male  flowers  of  the  melon 
and  cucumber.    East. 

FALSE-BRAY.    A  counter-breastwork.   (Fr.) 

FALSEHED.    Falsehood.    (^.-S.) 

FALSE-POINT.    A  trick,  or  stratagem. 

FALSE-QUARTERS.  A  soreness  inside  the 
hoofs  of  horses.  Holme,  1688. 

FALSER.    False.   Jonson. 

FALSE-ROOF.  The  space  between  the  ceiling 
of  the  garret  and  the  roof. 

FALSOR.  Deceiver.  "  Detested  falser,*'  Wo- 
man in  the  Moone,  1597. 

FALSTE.   Falsity;  falseness.    {A.-N.) 

FALTER.  To  thrash  barley  in  the  chaff.  Fal^ 
tering-irofu,  a  barley-chopper.  Line. 

FALTERED.    Dishevelled.    North. 

FALWB.  Yellow.  Chaueer.  Also,  to  turn  yel- 
low.   SyrGowghter,62. 

FALWBS.  Fallow  lands.  Also,  new  ploughed 
fields,  or  fields  recently  made  arable.  See  Pr. 
Parv.  p.  148,  "falow,  londe  eiyd,  novate:* 
The  Latin  here  given  bears  both  interpre- 


tations, aUhongh  the  latter  i»  etideaay  ii^ 

tended  by  the  author. 
FALYF.    FaUow.   Ritwn. 
FAMATION.    Defamation.    HatL 
FAMBLE.     To  stutt^,  or  murmur  inarticu- 

lately.    Line.     It  occurs  in  Cotgrave,  in  t. 

Bavert  and  in  Coles.    **  Stameren  other  fune- 

len,"MS.HarL7322. 
FAMBLE-CROP.    The  first  stomach  in  rami^ 

nating  animals.    EaU. 
FAMBLES.    Hands.    Dekker. 
FAME.  (1)  To  defame.    Ritson,  iii.  161. 
False  and  fskylle  was  that  wyghte. 
That  lady  for  to  ftmt. 

MS.  Camlab.  Ff.  iL  SB,  f.  71. 

(2)  The  foam  of  the  sea.    (A.-S.) 

Myldor,  he  said,  es  hir  name, 
Schoet  white  alfl  the  /kme. 

Ma.IJmc$l»A.i.l7,Lm. 

(3)  A  surgeon's  lancet   Line. 
FAMEN.  (1)  To  £uniah.    heame 
(2)  Foes ;  enennes.  (A.-S.) 

To  (yghte  wyth  thyfitnmtnt, 
ThatusuQfaireledes.    MS.  Morte  Arthurs,  t.  SC 

FAMILE.   To  be  famished.    Warw. 

FAMILIAR.  A  demon  or  spirit  attendant  upon 
awitch  or  conjurer,  often  in  the  form  of  an 
animal,  a  dog,  &c. 

FAMILOUS.    Adj.    Famfly.    North. 

FAMILY-OF-LOVE.  A  fanatical  sect  intit>. 
duced  into  England  about  1560,  distinguished 
by  their  love  to  all  men,  and  passive  obedi- 
ence to  established  authority.  The  members 
of  it  were  called  FamUi^ts,  and  are  mentioned 
in  a  list  of  sects  in  Taylor's  Motto,  1622. 

FAMOSED.    Celebrated.   Shak. 

FAMULAR.    Domestic   {Lot.) 

FAN.  (1)  To  tease ;  to  banter ;  to  beat  or  thrash 
anyone.  Sussex. 

(2)  Found ;  felt.    Cumb. 

{2S  To  stir  about  briskly.   Line. 

(4)  To  winnow  com.    Var.  dial 
FANCICAL.   FancifuL   West. 
FANCIES.    Light  baUads,  or  airs.   Shai. 
FANCY.  (1)  Love.   Faney-free.  Shak.  A  sweet- 
heart is  still  called  Afancif-man. 

(2)  A  riband ;  a  prize  for  dancers. 
FAND.    Found.    Tundale,  p.  14. 
FANDE.    To  try,  or  prove.    (A.^S) 
He  was  in  the  Haly  Lande, 
Dedis  of  armes  for  to/aruU. 

MS.UncotnAA.17,t.\9(k 
They  wolde  theinselfe>bnrf« 
To  seke  aventurs  nygfate  and  day. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  2iX 

FANDING.    Trial ;  temptation. 

Paule  prayed  to  God  that  he  suld  fordo  thase 
/Hndimget  that  hym  pynede  so  sare.  hot  God  hctd 
hyme  noghte.  MS.  Lincoln  A .  i.  17,  f.  237. 

FANE.  (1)  A  weathercock,  formerly  made  in 
various  shapes,  seldom  in  that  of  the  bird 
whence  the  modem  term  is  derived. 

(2)  A  banner.    (A.-S.) 

CSS  The  white  flower-de-luce.    Gerard. 

(4)  Foes ;  enemies.  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vii. 

(5)  A  rope  attached  to  the  mast  of  a  vessel?  See 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  148,  and  Ducange,  in  v.  Cheruci. 
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"  A  ftiyne  of  a  schipe"  may,  perhaps,  only  mean 
a  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  mast.  See  Sir 
Eglamonr,  1192. 

Of  tyWcr  hit  mutM,  of  goUie  hit  fame. 

MS.Liiieo/«A.i.l7>f.l46. 

FANER.   A  winnower.  Lydgate, 
FANFECKLED.  Freckled;  sunburnt.    North. 
FANG.  (l)Afin.  EoMt.  Apaw,orclaw.  North. 
Also,  to  grasp  or  clench. 

(2)  To  strangle;  to  bind.    WiUs. 

(3)  To  be  godfather  or  godmother  to  a  child. 
Somertet. 

FANGAST.    Fit  for  marriage,  said  of  a  maid. 

Norf.    Now  obsolete. 
FANGE.   To  catch,  or  lay  hold  of.   {A.-S.) 
The  synne  God  hateth  that  on  hem  hangeth. 
And  Goddet  hatred  helle  h.yt,Jkng9th, 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  t.  79- 

FANGER.  A  receiver.    (A.-S.) 

FANGLE.    A  trifle,  or  toy.  {A.-S.) 

FANGLED.    Trifling.   5*a*. 

FANNAND.  Flowing.    Gawayne. 

FANNEL.    Afuion.   Daries' Rites,  p.  16. 

FANOM-WATER.  The  acrimonious  discharge 
from  the  sores  of  cattle.    Warw. 

FANON.  A  priest's  maniple.  (J.'N)  "Fomrn, 
a  fannell  or  maniple,  a  scarfe-like  ornament 
worn  in  the  left  arme  of  a  sacrificing  priest," 
Cotgrave. 

FANSET.    A  faucet   St^olk. 

FANSOME.    Kind; fondling.    Cnmb. 

FANTASIE.  Fancy.  (J.'N.)  AlsoaTerb,  to 
fancy,  to  like  any  one.  Fantatiengt  Harrison's 
Eng^d,  p.  118. 

FANTASTICO.    A  coxcomb.    (ItdL) 

FANTEAGUE.  A  worry,  or  bustle.  Also,  ill- 
humour.     Var.  dial. 

FANTICKLES.    Freckles.     Yorksh. 

FANTOME.  (1)  Fkint;  weak.  Fantome-com, 
corn  that  is  unproductiTe.  Fantome-Jlesh, 
flesh  that  hangs  loosely  on  the  bone.  J  fan- 
tome  fillow,  a  Uj^t-headcd  person. 

(2)  Any  false  imagination.    {A,'N.) 

(3)  Vanity.    MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  rii. 
FANTOMYSLICHE.    Visionary.     Chr.  Ft/. 
FANTONY.    DeceitfuL     {A.-N) 
FANTYSE.    Deceit.    {A.-N.) 

Tbcr  wyi te  no  man  that  was  wro  jht 
Of  \xj%f»nty$9  and  hys  thoght. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38«  f.  172. 

FAP.    Drunk ;  tipsy.    Shak. 

FAPBS.    Gooseberries.    Eatt. 

FAR.  Farther.  North.  ••  111  be  far  if  I  do," 
i.  e.  I  wiU  not. 

FARAND.  Used  in  composition  for  advancing 
towards,  or  being  ready.  Fighting  farand^ 
ready  for  fighting.  Fttrand-manf  a  traveller 
or  itinerant  merchant.  This  usage  is  proba- 
bly from  fare,  to  go.  Farand  also  means 
faahUmj  mamter,  and  cowitenanee,  perhaps 
from  faring,'  so  weU  or  iU-farand,  good  or 
bad-looking.  The  last  sense  leans  to  the 
favourable  interpretation  unless  joined  with 
words  of  opposite  signification.  Hence  fa- 
rantly,  orderly,  handsome,  comely,  good-na- 
tured, respectable,  neat.    North. 


FAR,AWAY.    By  much ;  by  far.    N^rth. 
FAR-BY.     Compared  with.    North. 
FARCE.  (1)  To  paint,     Chaucer. 
(2)  To  stuff;  to  fill  out.     (Fr.)    See  Optick 

Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  II. 
FARCION.    The  farcy,  a  disease  in  horses. 
FARD.  (1)  Afraid.     Towndeg  Mgtt. 
(2)  To  paint  the  face.    (Fr.)    See  Du  Bartas, 

p.  376.    Also  a  substantive.    "  A  ceriayn  gay 

glosse  or  farde,"  Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 
FARDEL.  A  burthen.  Also  a  verb,  to  pack  up. 

See  Triall  of  Wits,  1604,  p.  170;  Hawkins, 

iii.  64 ;  Hollyband,  in  y.  Charge. 
FARDEN.    Fared;  flashed.    Percy. 
FARDINGALE.    The  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 

WiUs.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
FARDREDEAL.    An  impediment    (Fr.) 
FARE.  (1)  To  appear ;  to  seem.    St^oUt. 

(2)  To  go ;  to  cause  to  go ;  to  proceed ;  to  near, 
or  approach ;  to  depart ;  to  feel ;  to  eat ;  to 
live.  North.  The  flrst  meanings  are  common 
in  early  English.  "  To  blisse  shalle  fare," 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  69. 

(3)  A  journey;  course,  or  path.  (A.-S.)  "  He 
that  folowes  my  fare,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
See  Perceval,  1037. 

(4)  A  litter  of  pigs ;  the  trace  of  a  hare ;  conduct, 
or  behariour ;  countenance,  or  face.    North. 

(5)  Unusual  display ;  entertainment ;  proceed- 
ing ;  adventure ;  onset ;  speech ;  step ;  move- 
ment ;  action.  Gawayne,  It  is  often  equi- 
valent to  businesB,  ado,  or  going  on.  '*  I  ne 
com  of  no  sich  fare,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48, 
f.  52.    See  Thornton  Romances,  p.  33. 

r6)  Fur  ?    Sir  Perceval,  411. 

(7)  A  giame  played  with  dice. 

(8)  To  resemble,  or  act  like  another ;  to  take  on, 
as  in  sorrow.  To  fare  foul  with  any  one,  to 
use  him  badly. 

(9)  A  boast.    Pr.  Part. 

(10)  To  ache,  or  throb.     North. 
FAREINGS.    Feelings ;  symptoms.    East. 
FAREMAKERE.    A  boaster.    Pr.  Part. 
FAREWEEL.    A  taste,  or  relish.    North. 
FAREWELL.      Farewell,  and  a  thousand,  a 

thousand  times  farewelL 
FAR-FET.    Far-fetched.    Somerset. 
FAR-FORTHE.    Far  in  advance.    (A.-S.) 
Now  be  we  so  /dr^Jbrthe  come, 
Speke  mote  we  of  the  dome. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  118. 

FARISH-ON.    Advanced  in  years.  Also,  nearly 

intoxicated.    North. 
FARL.    An  oat-cake.    Northumb. 
FARLEY.    Fairly;  plainly.    Ritson. 
FARLIES.    Wonders ;  strange  things.    North. 
FARLOOPER.    An  interloper.     West. 
FARM.    To  cleanse,  or  empty.     Weit. 
FARME.    Food;  a  meal.    \A.-S.) 
FARMER.    The  eldest  son  of  the  occupier  of  a 

farm.      Suffolk.     Anciently,    a  yeoman  or 

country  gentleman. 
FARMERY.    An  infirmary.    See  Davies'  Rites, 

pp.  88,  138, 153 ;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  82. 
FARN.    Fared,  or  gone.     {A.-S.) 
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Whtnne  Ueroude  wMof  lif /mw. 
An  aungel  coom  Joseph  to  warn. 

Cww  Mundi,  MS.  ColL  Trin.  Ouitmb.  f.  74. 

FARNTICKLES.    Freckles.    North, 
FARR.    To  ache.    North. 
FARRAND.    Deep ;  cunning.    Line. 
PARREL.    The  fonrth  part  of  a  areolar  oat- 

cake,  the  division  being  made  by  a- cross. 

^orth.  ^  ^ 

FARRBN.    Half  an  acre.     Wett. 
FARRISEBS.    Fairies.    Etut. 
FARROW.    A  Utter  of  pigs.    Eatt. 
FARROW-COW.    A  barren  cow.    North. 
FARRUPS.    The  devil     Yorkih. 
FARSE.    To  stuff;  to  fill;  to  eat.    Also,  the 

stuffing  of  a  bird,  &c 

Bot  In  hyi  delytet  •ettw  hyt  hert  tmU 
And  J^9§  alt  this  lyfe  lolde  ay  last. 

HampoU,  MS.  Bowetf  p.  19. 

FARSET.    A  chest,  or  coffer.    Skinner. 
FARST.    Farthest.     Craven. 
FARSURE.    Stuffing.    Forme  qf  Cury. 
FARSYN.    Thefsrcy. 

It  oometh  mortecomunelidie  aboute  the  houndet 
en  and  yn  hure  leggea,  than  yn  any  other  places, 
as  the /ar«yn,  and  tit  this  Is  wors  to  be  hool. 

MS.  BodU  546. 

FART.    A  Portugal  fig.    Elyot. 
FARTHELL.    Same  as  Fanfc/,  q.  v. 
FARTHER,    ru  be  farther  tf  I  do  it,  I.  e.  1 

vron*t  do  it.    Var.  dial 
FARTHING.    Thirty  acres.     Comw. 
FARTHINGS.    FUttened  peas.     West. 
FAR-WELTERED.    Cast,  as  a  sheep.   Unc. 
FAS.    A  porridge-pot.    Line. 
FASE.    Foes.    See  Ritson,  i.  65. 

Welcome,  sir,  to  this  place  I 

I  swere  the,  by  Ooddis  grace. 

We  hafe  bene  langeyjwe.  MS.  Unettin  A.  1. 17.  f-  W- 
FASGUNTIDE.    Shrove-tide.    Norf. 
FASH.  (1)  Trouble;  care;  anxiety;  fatigue. 

Also  a  verb.    North. 

(2)  The  tops  of  turnips,  Sec.    Lane. 

(3)  Rough,  applied  to  metaL    North, 

(4)  A  fringe,  or  row  of  anything  vrom  like  a 
fringe.    (A.'S.) 

FASHERY.    Over  niceness.     Cumb. 
FASHION.  (1)  The  fafcy  in  horses.     Wilti. 

Shakespeare  and  Dckker  have/a»Aion#. 
(2)  Stateof  health.    Also,  to  presume. 
FASHIOUS.    Troublesome.     Craven. 
FASHOUS.    Unfortunate ;  shameful.     Cheeh. 
FASIL.    To  dawdle,  l^.  It  anciently  meant, 

to  ravel,  as  silk,  &c 
FASOUN.    Fashion ;  form.    Riteon. 
FASSIDE.    Stuffed.    ReUq.  Antiq.  L  85. 
PASSINGS.    Any  hanging  fibres  of  roots  of 

plants,  &c    Lane. 
FASSIS.    Tassels ;  hangings.    HaU, 
FASSYONE.    Acknowledgment    iV.  Parv. 
PAST.  (1)  The  understratum.     West. 

(2)  Full ;  busy ;  very  gay.    North. 

(3)  Liberally.    Robson,  p.  9. 

(4)  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  composed  of  eggs, 
pigeons,  and  onions. 

(5)  In  use ;  not  to  be  had.    East. 


(6)  Very  near.  Hence,  intimate.  Line,  In 
early  vmters,  it  means  lure, /rm. 

FAST-AND-LOOSE.  A  cheating  game,  played 
with  a  stick  and  a  belt  or  string,  so  arranged 
that  a  spectator  would  think  he  could  make 
the  latter  fast  by  placing  a  stick  through  Ha 
intricate  foWs,  whereas  the  operator  could  de- 
tach it  at  once.  The  term  is  often  used  me- 
taphorically. 

FAST-BY.    Very  near.     Var.  OoL 

PASTE.  (1)  Faced,  as  a  hypocrite.     Gower. 

(2)  To  fasten ;  to  marry.    (A.S.) 

That  they  schulde  Jiutt  bur  with  no  fere. 
Bat  he  were  prynce  or  pryncys  pere. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ft,  11.  88,  f.TSi. 

FASTEN.    To  detain ;  to  seize.    North. 

FASTENING-PENNY.  Earnest  money.  North. 

FASTENS.  Shrove-Tuesday.  Also  called  Fas- 
tens-Tuesday.  A  seed-cake  vras  the  staple 
commodity  of  this  day,  now  exchanged  fm 
pancakes.  Langley  mentions  Fastingfaam* 
Tuesday,  a  variation  of  the  same  term.  Fas- 
tingong,  Shrove-Tide,  Howard  Household 
Books,  pw  117.  "  At  fastyngonge,  a  gmaresme- 
prennantf**  Palsgrave.  Fast-gonge^  Pr.  Parv. 
p.  151.     Fastime,  Hardyng. 

FASTNBR.    Avwurrant.     Grose. 

FASYL.    A  flaw  in  doth,     mthats, 

FAT.  (1)  To  fetch.    Var.  dial 

(2)  A  vat,  or  vessel  used  in  brewing.  Formeriy, 
any  tub  or  packing  case. 

(3)  To  make  fat,  or  fatten.    Line. 

(4)  Eight  bushels,  a  quarter  of  grain. 
PATCH.    Thatch.    Also,  vetches.     West. 
PATCHED.    Troubled;  perplexed.    North. 
FATE.  (1)  Fetched.    Chron.  Vilod.  p.  54. 
(2)  To  fade ;  to  lose  colour.    Pr.  Parv. 
FATHEADED.    Stupid.     Var.  dial 
FAT-HEN.    The  irild  orache.    Var.  dial 
FATHER.    To  impute  anything,  or  lay  a  charge 

to  one.     Var.  dioL 
FATHER-JOHNSON.    A  schoolboy's  tenn  for 

the  finis  or  end  of  a  book. 
FATHER-LAW.    A  father-m-law.     West. 
PATHER-LONGLEGS.  The  long  slender-legged 

spider,  very  common  in  harvest  time. 
FATIDICAL.    Prophetic.    J^opseU. 
FATIGATE,    Fatigued;  wearied.    Hall 
FATNESS.    Marrow;  grease.    Line. 
PAT-SAGG.    Hanging  vrith  fat.    Huloet. 
PATTERS.    Tatters.    Craven. 
PATTIN.    A  small  quantity.    North. 
PATTLE.    A  beat  to  jump  from,  a  schoolboy's 

term.    Line. 
PATURE.    Same  as  FotVowr,  q.  v. 
FAUCHON.    A  sword,  or  falchion.    (A.-N.) 
Gye  hath  hym  a  stroke  n«ht« 
Wy th  hys  fiiwOMn  at  a  draghtc 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  9, 1. 157 

PAUD.    A  fold  for  cattle.    North. 

PAUDEN.    Folding.     Craven, 

PAUP.    Fallow  land.     North.    Kennett,  MS. 

Lansd.  1033,  hMfaugh-land. 
PAUGHT.  (1)  Fetched.    West. 
(2)  To  want,  or  faiL    North. 
FAUGHTE.   A  fault.    Castton. 
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PAUKUN-RAMAGB.  A  ramage  hawk.  It  is 
ihefako  peregrmu$  in  MS.  Addit.  11579. 

FAUL.    Afiurm-yard.    Cumb, 

FAULKNING.    Hawking.    Florio, 

FAULT.  (1)  To  commit  a  &ult;  to  find  fault 
with ;  to  blame. 

(2)  Blisfortune.    Shak, 

(3)  To  fail,  as  Fauffht  (2). 
FAUN.  (1)  Falkn.    Var.dioL 

(2)  A  floodgate,  or  water-gate.    {A.'N,) 

(3)  To  produce  a  faun.    Paltgnne. 
FAUNGE.    To  take;  to  seize.    (^.-5.) 
FAUNTE.    AchUd,orinfant.    {J.-N.) 

flow  that  he  lyeth  in  dothti  narow  wounde. 
Thli)ooge>littfU«,  with  chere  folle  benigse* 

l^dgaU,  MS,  Soe.  ^tiq,  13«.  f.  1). 

FAUNTEKYN.    A  very  imall  /oim/^    q.  v. 

**  Whenne  I  was  tifantekyne,  I  was  fonde  in  a 

toune,  in  acradyV'  Gesta  Rom.  p.  215. 

Thow  arte  bot  Bfawntkynt,  no  ferly  me  thynkkys. 

Thou  wille  be  flayede  for  a  flye  that  one  thy  flesche 

lyghttet.         Mort9  Arthurs,  M8,  Uncdn,  f.  79. 

FAUNTELTEE.    Cluidishness.    (^.-A'.) 

FAURED.    Favoured.    North. 

FAUSE.  Shrewd ;  cunning ;  treacherous.  Also 
to  coax,  or  wheedle.    North. 

FAUSEN.  (1)  False ;  bad ;  sly.    Oower, 

(2)  A  very  young  eeL     Chiton, 

PAUSONED.   Fashioned.     Gotoer. 

PAUT.    To  find  out,  or  discover.    East 

PAUTE.    Fault; want.    (A.^N.) 

PAUTORS.  Aiders;  supporters.  (Lat.)  Fau- 
trixe  occurs  in  Brit.  BibL  iii.  76. 

PAUTY.    Decayed ;  rotten.    Nwth. 

PAVASOUR.    A  vavasour.    (^.-iV.) 

FAVELL.  Cajolery;  deception  by  flattery. 
{A.-N)  Hence  eurryfatelt  q.  v.  It  was  also 
the  name  of  a  horse. 

PAVEREL.    An  onion.    Une, 

PAVEROLE.    The  herb  water-dragons. 

FAVIROUS.    BeautifoL    Chaucer, 

FAVOUR.  Look;  countenance.  Also,  to  re- 
semble in  countenance.  Fovotmi^/^,  beautifuL 

FAVOURS.    Love-locks.     Taylor. 

PAW.  (1)  To  take,  or  receive.  North, 

(2)  An  itinerant  tinker,  potter,  &c.     Cumb, 

FAWCHYN.    Tocutvdthasword.    SkeUon, 

FAWD.    A  bundle  of  straw.    Cumb. 

FAWDYNE.    A  notary.    Nominale  MS. 

FAWE.  (1)  Enmity.    Heame, 

(2)  Ghid;  gladly.    (^.-&) 

(3)  Vari^;ated ;  of  different  colours.    {A.-S.) 
FAW-GANG.    Agangoffaws.   Cumh,  Frands 

Heron,  King  qfthe  Fawa,  was  buried  at  Jar- 
row,  13  Jan.  1756,  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  6. 
FAWKENERE.    A  folconer. 

He  calde  forthe  hy9  fitwlunern. 
And  seyde  he  wolde  to  the  ryrere 
Wyth  bys  hawkys  hym  to  playe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Pf.  il.  38,  f.  166. 

FAWN.    Fkllen.    Nor'th. 

FAWNANDE.  Fawning. 

For  they  to  the  hert  ben  JbMvtmnde, 
The  more  they  dyteayve,  yf  hyt  anente. 

MS,  Cmtttik,  Ff.  li.  38»  f.  13. 

FAWNE*   Fain;  glad.    Pr,  Parp, 


FAWNEY,    A  ring.     Groie. 

PAWS.    A  fox.    North. 

FAWTE.    Fault;  want  of  strength. 
The  lady  gane  thane  upstande* 
For  JHwt»  scho  myght  tpcke  no  worde. 
MS,  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  144 

FAWTELES.    ITithout  a  defect. 
He  kepy th  a  yewell  In  trcforye. 
That  fttuftele*  kepy  th  hyt  own  name. 
MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  84. 

FAWTER.    To  thrash  barley.   North, 

FAWTUTTE.    Failed ;  wanted.     Robton. 

FAX.    The  hair.    (^.-&) 

And  here  hondes  bownden  at  her  bakke  fulle  bittyrly 


And  ichoTen  of  her  /bx  and  alle  her  Ikyre  berdes. 

MS,  Cott.  Calig.  A.  U.  f.  112. 

FAXED-STAR.    A  comet    Cumb. 
FAXWAX.    The  tendon  of  the  neck.    Le  wen 
an  col,  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  78.    Paxwax  is  still 
used  in  the  same  sense. 
FAY.  (1)  A  fairy;  a  spirit.    {A,^N.) 

In  londry  wise  hire  forme  chaungeth  ; 
Sche  semeth  fay  and  no  womman. 

Oowar,  MS.  Soe,  Anti^,  154,  f.  152 

(2^  To  dean  out ;  to  cleanse.    Eaet. 

(3)  Faith; truth ;beUe£    {A.-^N.)    "Itellejow 
in  fay,"  Sir  Degrevant,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  132. 

(4)  To  prosper ;  to  go  en  favourably ;  to  succeed ; 
to  act ;  to  work.    South. 

(5)  Doomed  or  fated  to  die.    {A.-S,) 
PAYER.    Fair.    Lydgate, 
FAYLED.   Wanted,  i.  e.  lost. 

Lyt  waf  a  »wynhorde  yn  thys  cuntre. 
And  kept  fwyne  grete  plenty. 
So  on  a  day  he>by/eil  a  boor. 
And  began  to  mome  and  i yked  sore. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.38,  f.  131. 

FAYLES.    An  old  game,  differing  very  slightly 

from  backgammon. 
FAYLLARD.    Deceitful    (A.'N,) 
FAYLY.  (1)  A  coward ;  a  traitor.    (A,-N,) 
(2)  To  fail.     Oawayne, 
FAYNARE.    A  flatterer.    Pr.  Parv, 
FAYNE.  (1)  To  sing.    Sielion, 
(2)  Ayeinofthebody. 

And  tatted  hyi  lenows  and  hyt  fayne. 

And  leyde  he  had  moche  payne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  138. 

PAYNES.    Gladness ;  joy.    P#.  Cott. 

FAYNTYSE.    Deceit ;  treachery.    (A.-N.) 
Telle  me  in  what  roaner  of  wyte 
I  have  thys  drede  and  ibjt  Jhyntyse. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  M4. 

FAYRE.    Fair  ;fan-ly;  gracefully.    (A.-S.) 
FAYRSE.    Fierce.    Riteon, 
FAYRY.    Magic;  illusion.    (A..N,) 
FAYTE.    To  betray;  t<r deceive.    (a,.N.) 
FAYTES.    Facts;  deeds;  doings.    Skelton, 
FAYTHELY.    Certainly.    Gawagne, 
FAYTORS.      Fortune-tellers.      Groee,     Obvi- 
ously derived  fivm  A..N.  Faiturier, 
FAYTOURS-GREES.    The  herb  spurge.    Pr. 

Parv. 
FAZOUN.   Fashion;  appearance.     Weber, 
FA3LICHE.    Truly ;  certainly ;  in  &ith. 
FEABERRIES.   Gooseberries.  Var.dial.    Cot- 
grave  has  this  word,  in  v.  GroUteUet, 
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FEABES.    Gooseberries.    SufolM. 
FEABLE.    Sabject  to  fees.    HaU, 
FEACIGATE.  Impudent ;  brazen-faced.  NortiL 
FEADE.     Fed.     Somerset. 
FEAGE.    To  wbip,  or  beat.     West 
FBA6UE.  (1)  To  be  perplexed.    Line. 
(2)  A  dirty  sluttish  person.     North. 
FEAK.  (1)  A  sharp  twitch,  or  pull.     West. 

(2)  To  fidget ;  to  be  restless ;  to  be  busied  about 
trifles.     Yorkth. 

(3)  A  flutter,  generally  applied  to  the  anxiety 
of  a  lover.    Line. 

(4)  To  wipe  t)ie  beak  after  feeding,  a  term  in 
hawking. 

FEAL.    To  hide  silly.    North. 

FEALD.  (1)  Hidden,    North. 

(2)  Defiled.    Weber's  Floddon  Field,  1808. 

FEAMALITY.    Effeminacy.     Taylor. 

FEANT.    AfooL     North. 

FEAPBERRT.    A  gooseberry.     Cu^eper. 

FEAR.  (1)  To  feel ;  to  seem.    East. 

(2)  To  terrify ;  to  frighten.     Common  as  an 

archaism  and  provincialism. 
FfiAR-BABES.    A  vain  terror,  a  bugbear,  fit 

only  to  terrify  children. 
FEARD.    Afraid.     Var.diaL 
FEARDEST.    Most  fearful.    HaU. 
FEARE.    Fair.    Ritson. 
FEARFUL.  (1)  Tremendous.     Tar.  dial. 
(2)  Dreadful ;  causing  fear.     Shah. 
FEARLOT.    The  eighth  part  of  a  bushel. 
FEARN.    A  windlass.    Line. 
FEART.    Afraid.     Var.diaL 
FE  ART-SPRANK.    A  tolerable  number  or  large 

parcel  of  anything.    Berks. 
FEASETRAW.     A  pin  or  point  used  to  point 

at  the  letters,  in  teaching  children  to  read. 

Florio. 
FEASILS.    Kidney  beans.     West. 
FEAST.    .  An  annual  day  bf  merry-making  in 

country  villages.     In  some  places  the  feast 

lasts  for  several  days. 
FEASTING-PENNY,    Earnest  money.   North. 
FEAT.  (1)  Neat;  clever;  dexterous;  elegant. 

Also,  to  make  neat. 
Noe  not  an  howare,  althoughe  that  shee 
Be  never  toe  fine  and  /eat.  MS.  Ashmote  206. 

(2)  Nasty  tasted.    Berks. 
FEATHER.  (1)  Hair.     Var.  dial 
"^\  Condition ;  substance.     Far.  dial 

I  To  bring  a  hedge  or  stack  gradually  and 

neatly  to  a  summit.     West. 
FEATHER-BOG.    A  quagmire.     Comw. 
FEATHER-EDGED.    A  stone  thicker  at  one 

edge  than  the  other.  •  North. 
FEATHERFOLD.    The  herb  feverfew.     West. 

Called  in  some  p\Aceifeatherfowl. 
FEATHERHEELED.    Lightheeled ;  gay. 
FEATHER-PIE.     A  hole  in  the  ground,  filled 

with  feathera  fixed  on  strings,  and  kept  in 

motion  by  the  wind.    An  excellent  device  to 

scare  birds.    East. 
FE  ATISH.    Neat ;  proper ;  fair.     West. 
FEATLET.    Four  pounds  of  butter.     Cumb. 
FEATLY.    Neatly ;  dexterously.   North. 


FEATNBSS,    Dexterity.    Harrison,  p.  280. 
FEATOUS.    Elegant    «*  Te  thinke  it  fine  and 

featous,"  Drant's  Three  Sermons,  1584. 
FEAUSAN.     Taste,  or  moisture.      Feausan- 

fuzzeHt  a  very  strong  taste.    North. 
FEAUT.    Afoot    North. 
FEAUTE.    Fealty  ;fideUty.    {A.~N.) 
FEAWL.    A  fool.    Yoiksh.  Dial.  1697. 
FEAZE.  (1)  To  cause.    (fV.)     To  fetch  fomr 

feazet  the  same  as  Peer  (1). 

(2)  To  harass ;  to  wony ;  to  teaze ;  to  dawdle ; 
to  loiter.     West. 

(3)  To  sneeze.    Utic. 

FEBLE.     Weak;    feeble;    poor;   vrretched; 

miserable.    (A.-N.) 
FEBLESSE.    Weakness.     (A.-N.) 
FECCHE.    To  fetch.     {A.-S.) 

The  prince  was  /^hed  to  the  borde. 
To  spcke  with  the  kyng  a  worde. 

Jf&  OMtekFt  T.  48,  f.  64. 
FECH.    Vetches.    Nommale  MS. 
FECK.  (1)  To  kick  or  plunge.    Norih. 

(2)  Many ;  plenty;  qaantity.   Northumh.   Also, 
the  greatest  part. 

(3)  Might ;  activity.     Yorksh. 

(4)  A  small  piece  of  iron  used  by  miners  in  blast- 
ing  rocks. 

FECKFUL.    Strong;  zealous;  active.    North. 
FECKINS.     By  my  fedcins,  i  e.  by  my  faith. 

Heywood*s  Edward  IV.  p.  45. 
FECKLESS.    Weak;  feeble.    North. 
FECKLY.    Mostly;  chiefly.    North. 
FEDBED.    A  featherbed.    Line. 
FEDDE.    Fought     Weber. 
FEDE.     Sport ;  play ;  game.    Line. 
FEDEME.    A  fathom.    (A.^S.) 
FEDEN.    To  feed.    (A.-S.) 
FEDERARY.     AnaccompUce.    Shak. 
FEDERID.    Feathered.    This  is  the  reading  In 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  for  ferful,   La  Belle 

Dame  sans  Mercy,  146. 
FEDERYNE.    To  fetter ;  to  shackle.  Pr.  Pare. 
FEDEW.    A  feather.    Nominale  MS. 
FEDRUS.    Fettere.    Chr.  Vilod.  p.  123.     i^e- 

dryd,  fettered.  Ibid.  p.  65. 
FEDURT.    Feathered. 

This  is  bettor  then  any  bowe. 
For  alle  the  yWwn  achafte. 

MS.  Qmtdb.  Ff.  v«  48,  f.  £1. 

FEDYLDE.    Kddled.    Rcliq.  Antiq.  L  86, 
FEE.  (1)  To  winnow  corn.    North. 

(2)  Property ;  money ;  fee ;  an  annual  salary,  or 
reward.     {A.-S.) 

FEEAG.    To  encumber ;  to  load.     Cumh. 
FEEAL.    Woe;  sorrow.    North. 
FEEBLE.    To  enfeeble.    Palsyrave. 
FEED.  (1)  Food.    An  ostler  calls  a  quartern  of 

oats  a  feed.    Also,  to  fatten.     Grass  food, 

pasture,  b  so  called. 
(2J  To  give  suck.     Var.  dial 

(3)  To  amuse  with  talking  or  reading.    **  Gestis 
to  fade,"  MS.  Line. 

FEEDER.    A  servant    Shak. 
FEEDERS.    Fatting  cattle.    North. 
FEEDING.  (1)  Nourishing.     North. 
(2)  Pasture ;  grazing  land.     Var.  dial 
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FBEDINO-STORM.   A  constant  snow.  Nwth, 
PBBDINO-TIBIE.    Genial  weather.    North, 
FEED-THE-DOYE.    A  Christmas  game  men- 
tioned in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  278. 
FEEL.    To  smell ;  to  perceive.    North. 
PEELDY.    Grassy.     Wickl^e, 
FEELTH.    Feeling.    Sensation.     Warw. 
FEER.  (1)   To  take  a  feer,  to  run  a  little  way 
back  for  the  better  advantage  of  leaping 
forwards.    An  Oxfordshire  phrase,  given  by 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
(2)  Fierce ;  fire.    Ritton. 
FEERE.    To  make  afraid.    (^.-&) 
Bcfyse  that  harde  and  logh  yare. 
And  thogbt  he  wolde  hym/Mr«. 

MS,  Cantab,  Pf.ii.9B.  f.  101. 

FEERFUNS-EEN.    Shrovetide.    Lane. 

FEESE.    See  Feaze, 

FEET.  (1)  Fat.    Arch.  xxx.  407. 

(2)  A  diced,  or  ftwst.    {A,•N^ 

FEET-CLOTU.    Same  as  Foot-cloth,  q.  v. 

FEFEDE.    Feoffed;  endowed.    Heame, 

FBFF.    To  obtrude,  or  put  upon  in  buying  or 

selling.    Ettex. 
FEFFE.    Toinfeof;  to  present.    (A.-N." 
FEFFEBfENT.    Enfeofment    (J.-N,) 
FEFT.    Enfeoffed.     North, 
FEG.  (1)  Fdr ;  clean.    North, 

(2)  To  flag ;  droop ;  or  tire.    North. 

(3)  Rough  dead  grass.     Weit. 

FEGART.  A  vagary.  East.  See  Hawkins, 
iiL162;Middleton,iv.  115. 

FEGGER.    Fairer ;  more  gently.    Lane. 

FEGHT.    Faith  ;beUef. 

That  thow  me  save  tnm  eternalle  lehame. 
That  have  f  uile  fight  and  hole  traste  in  thi  name. 

MS,  Cantab.  Pf .  i.  9, 1. 184. 

FEGS.    In  faith !    South. 

FEH.    Money ;  property.    (J.-S,) 

FEIDE.  Feud ;  war  ?  Jfeber.  Warton  reads 
fede  in  the  same  passage,  p.  clxil. 

FEIGH.  To  level  earth,  or  rubbish ;  to  spread 
or  lay  dung ;  to  dig  the  foundations  for  a  wall ; 
to  fey,  or  clean.     Yorhsh. 

FEINE.  (1)  To  feign.    (A.-N.)    See  Feyne. 

(2)  To  sing  with  a  low  voice.    PaUgrace. 

FEINTELICHE.    Faintly ;  coldly.    Heame. 

FEINTISE.  (I)  Dissimulation.    {A.'N.) 

(2)  Faintnett ;  weakness.    (^A.'S.) 

FEIRE.    A  fair.    {A.-N.) 

FEIRSCHIPE.    Beauty.    Lydgate, 

FEIST.    Apnff-balL    Suffolk. 

FEISTY.    Fusty.    Ea$t. 

FEITT.    A  paddock ;  a  field.    Une. 

FEIZE.  To  drive  away.  West.  Pure  A.-S. 
Ray,  Proverbs,  p.  220,  has,  '*  Til  vease  thee, 
i.  chunt  or  drive  thee,"  a  Somersetshire 
phrase.  It  likewise  has  the  same  meanings 
as  Feaze  (2).  Our  first  explanation  is  con- 
firmed by  Fuller,  as  quoted  by  Richardson, 
p.  1450,  but  the  term  certainly  means  also  to 
beat,  to  chastise,  or  humble,  in  some  of  our 
old  dramatists,  in  which  senses  it  is  stated  by 
Gifford  to  be  still  in  use. 

FBL.  (1)  Cruel ;  destructive.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  Felt.    Still  in  use  in  Salop. 


FELA.    A  fellow,  companion.    Pr,  Parv. 

FELAUREDE.    Fdlowship ;  company.   (A.-S.) 
But  thoa  dedyftt  no  foly  dede, 
ThatytfledU7/»la«r«rf«.  Jr&  Uar/.  1701,  £.  11. 

FELAUS.    FeUows.    Langtoft,  p.  21^. 

FELAUSUIPE.  A  company.  (A.-S,)  Also  a 
verb,  to  accompany. 

FELCU.    A  tame  animal  Line. 

FELDE.  (1)  A  field ;  a  plain.    (A.-S.) 
Forthi  I  say  the  on  this  wyece, 
Boc  that  thou  make  Mcrafice 
Unto  my  goddls,  that  alle  may  welde« 
Thou  talle  be  dede  appone  a  filde. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  I.  17.  f.  128. 

(2^  Felt.     Weber,    Folded.    Ritton. 

(3)  To  become  weak  or  ilL    Line. 

(4)  To  fold ;  to  embrace.     Gatcayne, 
FELDEFARE.     A  fieldfare.     Chaucer,     Still 

called  hfeldifiere  in  Salop. 
FBLDEN.    FeUed;  made  to  fall    (,A,-S.) 
FELDHASSER.    A  wUd  ass.    {A.'S.) 
FELDMAN.WIFE.    A  female  rustic.    Trans- 
lated by  ruttica  in  Nominale  MS. 
FELDWOOD.    The  herb  baldmony. 

Tho  took  ftche  ftldwd  and  venreyne* 
Of  herbis  be  not  betir  tweyne. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq,  134.  f.  152. 

FELE.  (1)  To  feel ;  to  have  sense ;  to  perceive ; 
to  fulfil.   (A.'S.) 
To  hide.    See  FeaL 
Many.    (A.-S.) 

Toke  hys  leve,  and  home  he  wente. 
And  thankyd  the  kyng  fete  sythe. 

MS,jUhmoU6l,{,ea, 
FELEABLE.    Sodsl.    Pr,  Parv. 
FELEFOLDED.    Multiplied.     {A.-S,) 
FELER.    More ;  greater.     Gawayne. 
FELETTE.    The  fillet. 

At  the  turnyng  that  tym  the  tray touri  hym  hltte 
la  thorowe  tbeftlettet,  and  in  the  flawnke  aftyre. 

Mwie  Arthure,  MS,  Umeotrtt  t.  76. 

FELFARE.    A  fieldfare.     West. 
FELIDEN.    Felt.     WickUffe. 
FELKS.    Felloes  of  a  wheel.    North, 
FELL.  (1)  A  skin,  or  hide.    {A,.S,) 

(2)  A  hill,  or  mountain.  North,  Also,  a  moor 
or  open  waste  ground.  By  frith  and  fell,  a 
very  common  phrase  in  early  poetry.  Frith 
means  a  hedge  or  coj>pice,  and  fell,  a  hill, 
moor,  valley,  or  pasture,  any  unindosed  space 
without  many  tiees. 

Moytet  wente  up  on  that  felh, 
Fourty  dayet  there  goo  dwelle. 

CuriorMundl,  MS,  (Ml,  IVin.  Omtab.  f.  41. 

(3)  Sharp ;  keen ;  cruel.  North.  Applied  to 
food,  biting,  very  salt. 

i4j  A  mouse-trap.     Pr,  Parv. 
5 )  To  inseam,  in  sewing.    Far.  dial, 

(6)  Sharp ;  clever ;  crafty.     North. 

(7)  To  return  periodically.    Essex. 

(8)  To  finish  the  weaving  of  a  web,  or  piece  of 
cloth.     Yorksh, 

FELLE.    TofeU;tokin.    (A,-S,) 
FELLERE.    Purple.    {A.-S.) 
FELLESSE.   A  multitude?    Heame, 
I  FELLET.    A  certain  portion  of  wood  aironally 
cut  in  a  forest.    Glouc, 
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FELLICH.    Fiaiy;cnidly.   {J^) 
FELLICKS.    FelloetofawhceL   Lmuu 
FBLLON.  (1)  Sh»rp;kcc«.   North,   *^kfeUon 
gharpe  man/'  Bulldi/s  Dialogue,  1573,  p.  %. 
(2)  A  disease  in  cowg;  a  catafieoiiaerupti<m  in 
diildren.   North.  Apparently  conMCtcd  with 
the  ancient  term/efon*,  q.v. 
FELLON-WOOD.   The  herb  bitter-sweet. 
FELLOW.    Companion  ;  friend.    In  TTilUhite 
used  only  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  In  Here- 
fordshire, a  young  unmarried  mani  a  servant 
engaged  in  husbandry. 
Ever  more/UotoM  I  and  thow^ 
And  mycuUe  thanks,  slr^  now  liav«  fs. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  4»,  M9|. 
FELLOWSHIP,    k  tite-a-tete.   Line 
FELLY.  (1)  Fiercely ;  crucUy.    {A^S,) 
Y  rede  we  arme  ut  ylke  oon, 
Thyf  fende  wylle/c/Zy  fygbtQ^ 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  Sd,  f.  66. 

2)  To  break  up  a  fallow.    Norths 
LONE.      A  sore,  or  whitlow.     F^Uom  in 
Heref.  Gloss.     See  TopscU's  Beasts,  p.  252. 
Somme  for  enevye  fchul  have  In  lyme4 
At  kilec,  /MoMM.  and  poetymes. 

MS.^shmoi9  41»C9l» 
FELONIE.    Any  wickedness.  (jt-N.) 
FELONLICHE.    Wickedly.   (.J.-N.) 
FELONOUS.    Very  wicked.  Lydgate. 
FBLOUN.    Wicked  ;crueL    {A.-N.) 
FELS.    Felloes  of  a  wheel.    Norths 
FELSH.    To  renovate  a  hat.  Umc. 
FELT.  (1)  Hid;  concealed.  North, 

(2)  A  hat    Thynne's  Debate,  p.  31. 

(3)  A  hide;  coarse  cloth.    Crwea,    •*Fcelte,  or 
qwylte,/«rttm,"  Pr.  Parv. 

<f  4)  A  thick  matted  growth  of  weed^,  spreading 
by  their  roots.   Etut, 

FELTER.    To  entangle.    North, 

FELTRIKE.    The  small  centaury.    Pr.  Parv, 

FELWET.    Velvet.    Arch.  xxi.  252. 

FEL-WISDOME.    Craftiness ;  cunning. 

FELWORT.    The  herb  baldmony.    See  a  list 
of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 

FELTOLES.  Are  mentioned  in  the  Squyr  of 
Lowe  Degr^,  836, 
•*  Your  curtaioet  of  caroaca,  all  lo  folde, 
Your/«2yolM  all  of  golde." 
Which  appears  to  be  the  same  word  with 
fyeUU  and  phioU  in  Douglas,  fyJyolez  in  Syr 
Gawayne,  and^/yofet  in  MS.  Cott.  quoted  in 
the  last-mentioned  work.  In  the  two  last  in- 
stances, length  is  expressly  mentioned  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  fylyole.  In  the  absence 
of  certain  evidence,  I  should  explain  it/Nto/v, 
and  the  term  in  the  above  instance  may  be  ap- 
plied to  small  ornaments  on  the  top  of  the 
bedposts  in  the  shape  of  finials  or  pinnacles. 
From  the  contradistinction  of  the  terms,  there 
was  probably  some  slight  difference  between 
iht  fylyole  and  pinnacle. 

FEMALE-HEMS.    WUd  hemp.    Une. 

FBMED.    Foamed.     Oawayne, 

FEMEL.  (1)  A  female.    Pr.  Parv, 

(2)  A  young  fiunily.    {A,^N,) 

FEMBR.    Slightly  made ;  slender.    North. 


FBMEREL.  A  VjmA,^  tuivet  plaee^  po  tte 
roof  of  a  hall„or  kitcheB«.  so  forpi*^  wto  al- 
low the  smoke  to  escape  withoift  admittiBg 
the  rain  ^m  OHtside« , 

FEMINB.    Female^    Brom^    .  ,     ,     . 

FEMINITEE.  Womanhood.  {JL-N.)  <^»GoQim* 
rye  tofemynyt^"  Lydg|^'sMii>or  V^^an^4§^ 

FBMTN.    Venom.    Mtwi, 

FEN.  (1}  Mud;  mke.  ,  {A.^) 

(2)  To  do  anythii^  adroitly.    North,  > 

(3)  Afr«ventJnre  exclamation,  wod  ^^edf  1^ 
boys  at  play,     Var,  dial, 

FENAUNCE.    Rneiforfcitwa,.  (^-A':) 
FEN-BERRy»    Thccianbeny*    JSorth. 
FENCE.  (1)  To  keep  ou^  anything.    Eftt,    He 
stode  at  fence,  L  a*  at  defenc«r    Ftmoo  ia  alaa 
armour,  or  any  other  Idnd-of  defence* 
,  They  myg)^  not  gate  hym  therfnv 
He  ftode  atybfice  ageyn  them  tbo* 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  74. 

(2)  OflFence.     Var,  dial. 

FENCE-MONtH.    The  montl^  wherein  fepialo 

deer  in  the  forests  do  fawn.    Matwood, 
FEN-CRICKET.    A  small  beetle.    Zifu^ 
FEND.  (1)  To  defend.     To  fend  and  jfiwe,  to 
throw  the  blame  on  others'  shoulders. 
FuUe  ofte-Bythet  he  kyasede  that  maye. 
And  hent  hlr  upe  and  wolde  awaye, 
Bot  thay  alle  the  briggee  did  fgnde, 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  L  17.  1 104. 
Kyng  Ardus  fmd^  hya  woayt, 
Woodur  grete  were  the  atooys. 

MS,^ntab.  Ft  ii.  38,  L  77. 

(2)  To  provide ;  to  endeavour ;  to  make  Aih ;  to 
ward  off.    North,    Also,  a  livelihood. 

(3)  A  fiend ;  the  deviL    (A.-S.) 

And  when  the  waytis  blew  lowde  hym  be. 
The  leheperde  tho5t  what  may  this  be. 
He  wende  he  hade  herd  %j^n4et 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  54. 

FENDABLE.    Industrious.    Une, 
FENDLICHE.    Devilish.     Chameer, 
^NDY.    Thrifty ;  managing.     Cumh, 
FENE.    To  feign,  or  fancy  ?    {A.-N.) 

And  In  his  dreme  him  thoujte  he  dede  ffna 
Of  hire  broufte  forth  withoute  spot,  at  dene 
A  lambe,  moat  fayre  to  his  Inspeccioun, 
That  he  ever  saw  unto  hb  plesaunce. 

Legate,  MS.  Sac.  Antiq.  134.  f.  14. 

FENBBOILES.    A  kind  of  pottage. 

FENECEL.  The  herb  feniculum,  sow-fennel  ? 
See  MS.  HarL  978 ;  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5,  spelt 
fenekele, 

FENESTRAL.  A  small  fenestre,  or  window. 
Before  glass  was  in  general  use,  the  fenestre 
was  often  made  of  paper,  cloth,  or  canvass, 
and  it  was  sometimes  a  kind  of  lattice-work, 
or  shutter  ornamented  with  tracery.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  ierm  fenestre  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  a  blind  or  shatter  in 
contradistinction  to  a  glazed  window.  **  At 
hire  dore,  aad  hir/«tiea^tfr,"  Artho«r  and  Mer- 
lin, p.  32. 

The  com  thave  in  a  fttyrl  arvw» 

At  a  fmtHrwaomu        JM.XtfM,40i)  f.  105. 

FENG.    Caught ;  received.    (A.S.) 

FENKELLE.  Fennel.  (£».)  mdftma  oc* 
curs  m  MS.  Med.  Um^fi  29^.'^' 
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FENNEL.     To  ghe  fennel,  to  fldter. 

FBN.NI6HTIN0ALE.    A  frog.    Etut 

FENNY.    Mooldy.     Far.diaL 

FENNTXE.    A  phoenix.    Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  12. 

FBNOWED.    Mouldy.    See  Femiy. 

FENSABLB.    DefeniiUe.     Weber. 

^NSCMifE.    Neat;  adroit    North. 

FENT.  (1)  A  crack,  or  flaw;  a  remnant  of  cot- 
ton ;  an  odd  piece.    North. 

(2)  A  pet,  or  darling.    North. 

[fi)  To  bind  doth.  Also,  the  binding  of  any  part 
of  the  dress.  Line.  Formerly,  a  short  slit  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  dress  was  called  a  fent. 

(4)  Fear ;  trembling ;  fidntness.     (ktmb. 

FENUM.    Venom.    Beds. 

FENVERN.    Sage.     Gerard. 

FEO.    Fee ;  inheritance.    (^A.-S.) 

FEODARY.  One  who  held  property  under  the 
tenure  of  feudal  service.  Feodatary  is  the 
proper  word,  but  it  seems  to  be  used  in  this 
sense  by  Shakespeare  and  Ford. 

FEOFFED.    Infeoffed.    (^.-A^.) 

FEORNE.    Far;  distant.    {A.'S.) 

FEORT.    To  fight.    Devon, 

FEORTHE.    The  fourth.    (^.-5.) 

FER.  m  Far.    (^.-5.)    Still  in  use. 

(2)  To  free  pastures.    Craven. 

(3)  To  throw.    Somereet, 

US  A  fire.    See  Sevyn  Sages,  1766. 
hS  Fair.    See  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  4. 
(6)  Fierce.    Rouland  and  Yemagu,  p.  7. 
FERAUNT.    AnAfricanhorse;agrey.  (^.-iV.) 
Appone  a  stede  feraunt 
Arayd  at  ryghte. 

MS.  Une^H  A.  i.  17«  f.  131. 
Ftwten  hi  tntAy  onej^raunt§  itedai. 

Mort»  JrthKn,  MS.  Umeoln,  t.  76. 
FERCHE.    Fierce.    (J.-N.) 
FEED.  (1)  Terrified;  afraid. 

z1.  man  lepe  ynto  the  tee. 

So  ykrde  of  the  lyenas  they  were. 

MS.  Ckmtmb.  Ff.  11.88,  f.  8S. 

(2)  Went ;  gone ;  passed ;  fared. 

So  stUle  that  ache  nothyoge  herde. 
And  to  the  bed  ttalkende  he  /knfo. 

Gow0r,  MS.  Ac.  AnHq.  194,  f.  44. 
Thai  tette  BMVth  of  tham  to  heren. 
And  tuag  of  tham  ftrd  in  erthe  even. 

MS.  Sgfton  014,  f.  49. 
When  he  French  and  Latyn  herde» 
He  hade  menrdle  how  It  /^rde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  55. 

(3)  The  fourth.    (J.^S.) 

The/rrtfe  he  fonakys  the  prayen 
That  haly  wryte  wyttnei  of  berys. 

A.  d$  Brunne,  MS.  Boweit  p.  7* 

(4)  Host ;  army ;  company.    {A.'S.) 

(5)  PowCT ;  force.     Weber. 
FERDEGEWS.    Ornamented  furs  ?    '*  In  our 

tricke  ferdegews,''  Roister  Doister,  p.  30. 
FERDELAYKE.    Fear;  terror.    (A.-S.) 

Bot  who  to  here  moght  wy  tte  and  knawe  wele 
What  payne  the  tynftil  thare  sal  feele. 
Thai  aokle  In  grttc /brdela^ke  be  broght. 
Ay  when  thai  on  tha  paynet  thoght. 

Hampolii,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  189. 
FERDNESS.    Fright ;  terror.    {A.-S.) 
FERDY.    Afraid ;  terrified. 


He  seide,  Joacph,  bonot/krtfy, 
Blbolde  on  me  th»  Uke  h  f . 

Otrmr  Mmmdlt  MS.  CM.  Triti.  Cantab,  f.  107 
FERE.  (1)  A  companion,  or  wife.    North.   "  In 
fere,"  together,  in  company. 
Farewell,  my  doughter  Kateryne,  late  ihe/cre 
To  Prynce  Artour,  late  my  chyld  so  dere. 

MS.  Sloane  1885,  f.  89. 

(2)  To  terrify ;  to  frighten.    (A.-S.) 

(3)  Proud ;  fierce ;  bold.    {A.^N.) 

And  of  Burgayne  dewke  Loyere, 
He  was  a  bolde  man  and  a  fire. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  156. 
And  of  hyi  sone,  that  good  squyere, 
WbyU  he  was  hole  and  ftre.     MS.  ibid.  f.  147- 
FEREDE.    Company. 

Certis,  syre,  thou  nojt  ne  may 
Gon  out  of  onreykrmte.    MS.  Aahmole  33,  f.  46. 
FEREN.    Companions.    See  Kyng  Horn,  21, 
where  MS.  Laud.  108  reads  "  xy.  feren," 
which  agrees  better  with  the  context. 
FERES.    Fierce.    See  Perceval,  518. 
He  lyved  sechthen  mauy  jeres, 
A  quyk  man  and  ^ftret.  MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  17. 
FERETORY.    A  tomb,  or  shrine. 
FERFORTH.    Far  forth.     {A..S.) 
FERIAGE.    Boat  or  ferry  hire. 
FERIE.    A  holyday ;  a  week-day.    {Lat.) 
I  gan  lememhre  of  the  hj^efstTfe, 
That  caUld  is  the  Circumdsioun. 

I^dgate,  MS.  Boe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  90. 
FERISHER.    A  fairy.    Sufolh. 
FERKE.  (1)  To  proceed ;  to  hasten. 

The  kyng /brke§  furtbe  on  a  falre  stede. 

MwteArthwe,  MS.  Umeoln,  f.  7». 

(2)  To  fear.    Paltgrave. 
FERLIES.    Faults.    North. 
FERLY*    A  wonder ;  to  wonder ;  wonderfully ; 
wonderful ;  strange.    North. 

A  fwkf  strife  fel  them  betwene. 
As  they  went  bl  the  wey. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  196. 

FERLYKE.    A  strange  thing ;  a  wonder. 

The  kyng  loked  to  that  candelstyke. 

And saghe  besyde  a grete  fhrlyke.  MS.Harl.\T^\,  f.63 
FERMACIE.    A  medicine.    {A.-N.) 
FERMAIL.    A  cksp,  or  locket     (A.-N.) 
FERME.  (n  A  farm.    {A.-N.)    Also,  a  rent  in 

lieu  of  all  other  payments. 

(2)  To  strengthen.    Also  bAv.  firmly. 

(3)  To  cleanse ;  to  empty  out. 

Hyt  were  more  to  the  lyke. 
For  toferme  an  oldedykc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  if.  38,  f.  102. 

FERMEALD.    A  farm.    {A.-S.) 

FERMENTATION.  The  sixth  process  in  al- 
chemy, the  mutation  of  any  substance  into  the 
nature  of  the  ferment,  after  its  primary  quali- 
ties have  been  destroyed. 

FERMERERE.  The  officer  who  had  the  care  of 
the  infirmary.     (lof.) 

FERMORYE.    An  infirmary. 

Rewfulnes  salle  make  the  Jimntmyet  Devodone 
salle  make  the  cclere;  MedlUdon  salle  make  the 
gemere.  MS.  Uncein  A.  1.  17*  f.  979. 

FERMYSONES.     According  to  Mr.  Robson, 
"  a  hunting  term  applied  to  the  time  in  which 
the  male  deer  were  closed,  or  not  allowed  to 
23 
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be  kOled/'    See  hU  Bfet  Ron.  p.  1 ;  MS. 

Morte  Artbure,  t  55. 
FERNE.    Before.   Ferne  fl^»  1<»?  «80.    Feme 

landt   far  or  ^stant  land,  a  foreign  land. 

(J,-S.)     See  Cbron.  Vaodon.  p.  84. 
PERN-FRECKLED.     Freckled.      North.     In 

MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  285,  is  a  receipt  "  to  do 

awaye /em/iJWfet,"  L  e.  freckles. 
FERN-OWL.    Tbe  goatsucker.     GUme, 
FERN-WEB.    A  small  beetle,  veiy  iiyurious  to 

the  young  apple.     W€$t. 
FERNYBRB.    In  former  times.    (A,-S,)    See 

Piers  Plouc^iman,  pp.  103,  228 ;  Hoodeve,  p. 

55 ;  TroiL  and  Creseide,  y.  1176,  a  subst.  in 

tbe  two  last  instances.    F«rfi«-t,  Reynard  the 

Foxc,  p.  41. 
FERRAT.    A  foray.    Towncley  Myit.  p.  310. 
FERRE.  (1)  A  kind  of  caudle.    Spelt /my  in 

tbe  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  27. 

(2)  Fair ;  bcautifol. 

Undur  the  eith  It  wm  dijt. 
Fern  it  iras  and  dene  of  lyjt. 

MS.  Qmtath  Ff.  t.  48,  f .  51 . 

(3)  Further.    (^.-5.) 

So  that  myii  hap  and  alle  myn  hele. 
Me  thynketh  is  ay  the  leng  the  Arre. 

Gomr,  Jr&  aoe.  Antig.  194. 1 84. 

FERRE  DATE.    Late  in  the  day.    (^.--R) 
FERREL.    The  frame  of  a  slate. 
FERREN.    Foreign ;  distant.    (A.'S.) 

Jon  telleth  ut  ab  gilden  mouth 

Of  a  ybrywfi  folk  uncouth. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coik  TVfei.  CmtUah,  f.  71. 

FERRER.  (1)  A  farrier.  North.  SecTopscU's 
Beasts,  p.  340 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  101,  201. 

(2)  A  barrel  with  iron  hoops.    JUne. 

FERRERS.    Further.    Ferrmt,  furthest. 
Felles  fele  on  the  felde,  appone  the  Jkrrere  lydek 

Morfe  JMhun,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.e^, 

FERRIER.    Afiiiry.    Si^Vt. 

FERRNE.    Far.    Heame, 

FERROM.  Distant;  foreign.  Oferrom,  afrtf 
off.  "  We  folowedc  o  ferromej,"  Morte  Ar- 
tbure, MS.  Lincobi,f.  62. 

FERRY-WHISK.  Great  bustle  i  haste.  Torl;^ 

FERS.  (1)  Fierce.    Chaucer.  ^ 

(2)  The  Queen  at  Chess. 

FERSCHELL    Fiercely.    (^.-^.) 

FERSSE.    Fresh.    Heame. 

FERSTED.    Thirsted.    Dcgrevant,  1698. 

FERTHE.    The  fourth*    {A.-S.) 

FERTHYNG.  A  Mlung;  any  "^^  small  thing. 
Chaucer. 

FERTRE.    A  bierj  a  shrine.    (A.-K) 

FERYNGES.    Sudden.    Heame. 

FESAWNT.    A  pheasant.    Pr.Parv. 

FESCUE.  Same  as  FeaaetrawjQ.  v.  Sec  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  FeatUt  Profit;  Howell,  sect.  51 ; 
Florio,  pp.  69, 18^ ;  Pcde,  it  230. 

FESE.  To  frighten ;  to  m^ke  afraid.  '*  Fe3e 
awey  the  cat,"  Urry,  p.  597. 

When  he  had  etyn  and  made  hym  at  eae. 
He  thoght  Gye  for  to  fine. 

MS.  Cantah.  Tt.iLW,t.  171. 

FESISIAN.    A  physician.   Seven  Sages,  p.  53. 
FESOMNYD.    Feoffed ;  gave  in  fee. 
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FESS.  (1)  TtoMifM.  >  M>rdk 

(2)  Gay  ;.Riiart|«omeke4    Whfi       1  '  •  : 

(3)  A  iOMll  h§ak    Also,  a  li|^'blu«coUiir. 


(4)Tof«rc»«robtnid0aityttiing.    Eeet 
FBST.  (OTopatouttogiMs.    Nmih.    • 

(2)  A  teUniiig.    Lim.     Cc— ficisd  "»tth  the 
oUtenn>M,fr»tened*  ,    i    . 

Somiftily  hajettthitiivyiiffe,.    .     '      .  i"    - 
That  In  hit  fkoont  the  tioDQ  ii»/Mi ,   r 
That bothe hif  ejcn  out  tbetbcca^  , ', 

Curmtr  MunOi,  MS.  Col.  IHn.  Oai^f^  f.  4$. 

(3)  To  fasten,  tie,  or  bind;  as|t/»/w/imjipprw>- 
tice.    North.  ,    .; 

Ftstpm  tbi  herte  to  fjlee , 
Alle  this  werldes  caie.  '  ■  . 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  L  17.  f^  9#. 
Of  alle  thynge  It  It  the  best 
Jheitt  in  herte  fkHiaJtst.  MS.  Ibid.  T.  flA. 

(4)  A  fist.    Also,  a  feast    Chaucer. 
FBSTANCE.    Fldeiil^.    {A.^N.) 
FESTEYING.    Feasting.     Chaucer. 
FESTINATE.    Hasty.    {Lat.)    Festinatum  oc- 
ean in  Hawkins,  L  292,  312. 

FESTING-PENNY.    Earnest  money.     Unc. 
FESTIVAL-EXCEEDINGS.  An  additional  dish 
to  the  regular  dinner.    Maaamger.  The  term 
was  formerly  in  use  at  the  Middle  Temple. 
FESTLICH.    Used  to  feasts.     Chaucer. 
FESTNEN.    TofMten.    (^.-A) 
FESTU.    A  mote  in  the  eye.    {A.-N.)    Also 

the  same  asy^tette,  q.  y. 
FET.  (1)  Fetched.    Lydgate,  p.  20.    Also,  to 
fetch,  as  in  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  73. 
The  qwene  anon  to  hym  was  fOt, 
For  iche  was  beat  worthy. 

MS.  Oudab.  Ff .  t.  48,  f. «. 

(2)  To  be  a  match  for  one.    North. 
?3)Afoot.    Arch.  XXX.  407. 
(4)  Ftst ;  secure ;  firm.    lAnc. 
FETCH.  1)  To  recover;  to  gain  strength  after 
an  illness.     Var.  dioL 

(2)  The  apparition  of  a  person  who  is  allm.  -  See 
Brand,  iiL  122. 

(3)  To  fetch  nh  to  seize.     To  fetch  up^  to  tfW- 
take.   To  fetch  mmetik,iAmiXk,9ic.  Var%4m. 

FETCHE.    AvQtai4    Om^ar.    < 
FETCH.LIGHTS.     .AfpeMncea  .«t  nght  of 
lighted  can^Bek,  fonntiiy  sni^osed  taptidgnos- 
tkatedeatii.    Brand. 
FETE.  (1)  Neat ;  well-made ;  good. 

Ye  leh  tber  fetei  ao^Me  St  they. . .  .  .     ; 
ICS-Ckutfofr.  1-^4^38.1.48. 
r2)Work.    Chavcer^, 
(3)  A  large  puddly    XJifc. 
FBTBRIS.    Features,      ; ,.  /     > 

Sche  bihllde  his  feterU  by  and^byj 
So  fayre  tchapen  in  partye  and  in  aUe. 

t^gattt  'MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  lSt»  1 9. 

FETISE.    Neat ;  elegant.    (A.-N.) 

FETLEl).    Joined.     Gawayne. 

FETTE.  (1)  To  fetch.    See  fVf. 

Thuf  Bche  began  to  fitu  reed. 
And  tutne  aboute  hire  wiRte  aOe. 

Gotiwr,  MS.  Soe.  AiMq.  194,  f.  14& 

(2)  A  fetch,  or  contrivance. 

FETTEL.    A  oord  used  to  » pannier.   Unc. 
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FETTERFOE.    The  lierb  itfttfoii.    .' 

FETTLE.  T^  ditss  ;  toi fNT^pHoevio  putia  ot^ 
dec  9  to  sDntxxve,  jimuiige,  or^Mtoitiyiitb  any* 
thing;  to  Bet  about  anything;  tolieiii-good 
time;.to.Tepvrttorbea(^or>thraah^'>i^1»irfA.  It 
is  ilso conklDon  as  a  eabilaiitvfe,  tonler,^g(M>d 
I  coBititioto^  prepw  rcpaif^  Ac  aadaetiialeaily 
instances  are  quoted  in  the  Craven  Gloaiary. 
"  Ylle  fetyld,".Towneley  Mytt. >  509. 

FETTYNB.  Fetched ;  %reiigfit.  '  *•  Thedir  salle 
be  fettynC  ^^*  lincohi,  f.  148. 

FteTUOTJS.    dame  e^FiiUe,  q.  ▼. 

FBTtJRES.   'Birtht;pfy>chiction8.    ffaO. 

FEUD.  To  contend.  North,  Alio,  to  contend 
for  a  livelihood,  to  live  well. 

FEUDJOR.    A  bonfire.    Cravm. 

FEUSOME.    Handsome.    North* 

FEUTH.    j^;  plenty.     Craven. 

FEUTRE.  Therestforaspeaz.  Also,tofixit 
in  the  rest.    Morte  Arthurflf  i.  148»  157. 

UmrU  Arthuret  MSi  Lincoln,  /.«7. 

FEUtREB.     Featured.     See  Dod^ley,  i.  02. 
Nares  is  puzzled  with  this  word,  although  it 
is  not  unusual.    '*  Fewtexs  of  hit  facei'^  Ro- 
meus  and  Juliet,  p.  57. 
FEVER.  (1)  A  perplexity.     Var.  dial 
(2)  A  blacksmith.    (J.^N.) 
FEVEREFOX.    The  feverfew.     See  a  tiat  of 

pUnts  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
FEVEREL.    February.    (^.-iVl) 
Here  if  now  another  wondyr  i 
In  Feveret  when  thou  herls  thondur. 
It  betokynthe  rlche  men  llggyng  km, 
And  a  gude  5ere  after  to  sowe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  t.  48,  f.  8. 

FEVERERE.    February.    (A.-N.) 

And  Phebiu  chare  neyeth  to  Aquarie* 
Hit  watry  bemli  tofore  Feverere, 

legate,  MS,  Soe.  Jnttq.  194,  f.  80, 

FEVER-LURDEN.  The  disease  of  idleness. 
This  curious  phrase,  which  occurs  in  Lydgate, 
is  still  current  in  the  West  of  England.  **  You 
havethe  fever-lurgao,''you  are  too  lazy  towork. 

FEVEROUS.    Feverish.    Cfou>er. 

FEW.  (1)  To  change.    North, 

(2)  A  number,  or  quantity ;  a  little ;  as,  a  few 
pottage,  &c     Far,  dial 

(3)  Flew.    Perf.  from^.     Cheth, 
FEWILLER.    A  person  who  supplies  fuel  for 

fires.    Nominale  MS. 
FEWMETS.  The  dung  of  the  deer.  Also  called 

fewmiahmgs.    Twici,  p.  22. 
FEWTE.  (1)  Fealty.    Hawkins,  i.  95. 
(2)  Track ;  vestige.    Prompt.  Part. 
FEWTERER.    In  hunting  or  coursbg,  the  man 

who  held  the  dogs  in  slips  or  couples,  and 

loosed  them ;  a  dog-keeper. 
FEWTERLOCKS.    Fetlocks  of  a  horse. 
FE WTRILS.    Little  things ;  trifies.    Lane. 
FET.  (1)  The  upper  Aoil.    Stqf.    Also,  to  oast 

it  ofiT,  or  remove  it. 
(2)  To  diaeharge  blood.    Norih. 
c3)  To  do  angrtluag  deveriy.    Lane, 
{4)  To  cleanse  out.     Far«  dial, 
(5)Toii^^;<te.B«talale.    Une. 


(€>  Fated  to  &I  dead.    (J.-S.) 

The  Romaynet  for  radneaie  nMchte  to  the  earthe* 
t  ftore  feianewfi  oC  b^  /ace,  as  they  fig  were. 

Mort0  drtkur;  MS,  JJneoln,  f,  «4 
FJElYE.    Faith;  belief.    (^.-iV.) 

,  ^  Dune,  he  t^y,^,  be  my  /epe, 
I  tchalle  the  nevjr  bewrye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  iL  9B,  t  ISB, 

FE YER.    A  person  who  cleans  anything  out,  as 
.  ditches,  Slc.    East, 
temt.    Five.    Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  L  88. 
FEYFUL.    Fatal;  deadly.    {A.-S.) 
FRYING.    Rubbish;  refuse.    North, 
FEYLO.    A  companion.     Weber, 
FpTNE.    To  dissemble ;  to  flatter.     (j4,'N.) 
And  eek  my  fere  if  wel  the  lane 
That  Don  envy  schal  compaue. 
Without  a  retonable  wlte« 
-  Td/^0  aaikl  Name  that  I  write. 

dmtr,  MS,  Bodl,  894,  f.  1. 
For  they  coostreyne 
Thar  henet  to  Av*w* 

,     ,         MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  1.  9,  t,  4& 

FEYNG.    Reoeived.    Heame. 
FEYRE.    Ffeir;fine;e]ean. 

Hftinra  dodi  on  the  horde  he  Icyd. 

Into  the  bottre  he  made  a  teayde. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  v.  48.  f.  49. 

FEYS.    Bees ;  property.    (^A,^,) 

I  have  eaacela  and  ryche  cy  teei, 
Biode  kmdytend  ryche  Ay«^ 

MS,  CanUb,  Ft,  it.  38,  f.  168. 

FEYT.  (1)  FaHh.    Ritton, 

(2)  A  deed;  a  bad  action.    Sakp, 

(3;  To  fight.     We9t,     We  have  feytynge  in 

Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  198. 
FEZZON.    To  seize  on,  generally  applied  to  the 

actions  of  a  greedy,  ravraous  eater.     North. 
FB5E.    To  fight ;  to  quarrel.   {AL-S.) 
FI.    A  term  of  disgust  and  r^roach,  originally 

^yplied  to  anything  that  stunk.    The  word  la 

still  in  use  in  Lincolnshire  for  the  penis, 
FIAWE.  To  afiaance ;  to  betroth.  (Fr.) 
FIAKTS.    The  dung  of  the  boar,  wolf,  fox, 

marten,  or  badger.    A  hunting  term. 
FlAtJNCE.    Trust;  belief.    {A.-N,) 
In  hym  waa  hya  fyawnct, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  it  88.  f.  78. 
FIAZEN.    Faces.    Dorset, 
FIBLE.    A  small  stick  used  to  stir  oatmeal  In 

making  pottage.     Yorish, 
FIBLE.FABLE.    Nonsense.     Vat\  dioL 
FICCHES.    The  pip  in  chickens.    Line, 
nCHE.  To  fix ;  to  fasten.    <<  The  freke/cAetfe 

in  the  flesche,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
nCHENT.    %etFigent, 
FICHERE.    A  fisher.    Nominale  MS. 
FICHET.    A  stoat    Salttp,    yfthntfichewes 

in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  468. 
FICHMANGER.    A  fishmonger.     Gower, 
FICICION.    A  physician.     Weber, 
FICK.    To  kick ;  to  struggle.     Yorksh, 
FICKELTOW.     The    fore-tackle  or  carriage 

which  supports  the  plough-beam.    Norf, 
FICO.     A  fig ;  a  term  of  reproach,  or  con- 
tempt, often  accompanied  with  a  snap  of  the 
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finger  <a  with  patUng  iim  l^ttinb  iiM»  Xht 
month.    Set  f^  (l)« 

Behold*  Btxt  I  tee  Cootenpl  marchltg  ftvtii, 

fiTlog  mee  tliejlae  with  tbh  thoobe  in  bU mouth. 

Wits  mterie,  1500. 

FID.    A  fiiiaU  thick  Iqmp.    South, 

FIDDLE.    To  saiMfih.    JBast 

FIDDLEDEDEE.    NooseiiM.     Vmr,  dM 

FIDDLER'S-FARE.    Meat,  drink,  and  money* 

FIDDLESTICKS^ND.    NoDBeme.    Ntrih. 

FIDE.    Faith.    (Lat.) 

FIDEL.    A  fiddle.     Chaucer, 

FID-FAD.    A  trifle,  or  trifler.     Var.  dial 

FIDGE.    To  fidget ;  to  sprawl.    North, 

FIE.  Same  as  Fay^  q.v.  FU,  predestined, 
still  in  use  in  Northumberland.  See  Sir 
Degrevant,  755. 

FIEXORN.    DroiSHQom.    $i^H. 

FIELD.  A  ploagfc«d  fi^,  as  distinguished 
firom  grass  or  paatore.     Wmi^ 

nELDISH.    RnraL    HmrrittgtmL 

FIELD-WHOBE.    A  very  common  wbore. 

FIELDWORT.    Gentian.     Oertfrd. 

FIBRCB.  Svdden;  precipitate ;  brisk;  Uirely. 
Still  m  use.    Fyergo^  Brit*  Bibli.  472. 

FIERS.    Prond;fieroe.    (v/.-M) 

FIRST.    Liiida.    See  Fko, 

FIFERS.    Fibres  of  wood,  &c.    Eatt* 

FIFLEF.    The  herii  qtdnqurfoihim. 

FIG.  (1)  Same  as  Fico,  q.  ▼.  "  Give  ihem  the 
fig,"  Englandfi  Helicon,  p.  209.  Not  care  a 
fig,  i.  e.  not  care  at  alL  See  FLorio,  p.  249, 
ed.I6n.    Still  in  use. 

(2)  To  apply  ginger  to  a  horse  to  make  him 
carry  a  fine  taiL     Var,  diaL 

CS)  A  raisin.    Somer$et. 

(4)  To  fidget  about.  The  term  occurs  in  A 
Quest  of  Enquiries  4to.  Lend.  1595 ;  Cotgrave, 
in  T.  FretiOeur. 

FIGENT.  Fidgety;  restless s  busy;  indus- 
trious. See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  185, 
512.  Fiehent  occurs  in  the  Cobler  of  Can- 
terbury,  1690,  p.  72. 

FIGER-TREE.    A  fig-tree.    Scott. 

FIQGED-PUDPING.  A  raisin  or  plum  pud- 
ding.    Weft,    Called  also  %figffity'-pudS9g, 

HGHTINO-COCKS.  Theheadsof  rib-grws!,with 
which  boys  play  by  fencing  with  them.  East. 

FIGHTS.  Cloth  and  canvass  foi3ner\y  used  in 
a  sea-Hght  to  hinder  the  men  being  seen  by 
the  enemy,  ^ihak* 

FIGO.    Same  as  Faoe,  q.  vi 

FIG-SUE.  A  mess  rasde  of  ale  boiled  with  fine 
wheaten  bread  and  figs,  usually  eaten  on 
Good-Frid^.     Gtmb, 

FIGURATE.    Figured;  t^yfied.    PaUgrave, 

FIGURE.    Price ;  value.     Var,  dial, 

FIGURE-FLINGER.  An  astrologer.  See  Tay- 
lor's No  Mercurius  Anlicus,  4to.  1644. 

FIGURETTO.    A  figured  silk.    {ItaL) 

FIKE.  (1)  A  fig.    Nominale  MS. 

(2)  To  be  very  fidgety ;  to  move  in  an  uncon- 
stent,  undeterminate  manner;  to  go  about 
idly.  North,  See  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 
4749. 


(3)  A  sore  plaot. on  the  foot.  Xtsci 
WKEL.    Deceitfol;  crafty.    (^-5.)  ^ 
HLAGB.    A  file,  or  thread,  op  which  tiie  r^ 

eords  of  the  oonrts  of  justice  were  strung. 
FILANDRR.    Thebaek^wonn  in  hawks,  ^^t 

fylatmdret  by  Bemers. 
FlIiANBS.    Tracts  of  nnendosed  arable  lands, 

EoMt, 
FILDB.    Afield.    Percy,  p.  3. 
FILDMAN.   A  rustic    NonMnaleMS. 
FILDORE.    Goldthread.    {A.*N,) 
FILE.  (1)  To  defile.    StiU  in  use. 

He  he*  foriiede  hir  and  fylede^ 
And  cho  es  fay  leTcde. 

MS,  M6tU  Artkmv,  t,  CS. 
(2^  List ;  catalogue ;  number.    Shah, 

(3)  Td  polish,  Applied  to  Umguftge,  4ke.  See 
Harrison's  Britaine,  p.  26. 

(4)  A  term  of  contempt  fbr  a  worthless  penou, 
a  coward,  &c  An  odd  fellow  is  still  ttenned 
"a  rum  old  file." 

Sory  he  wm  tfaet  faW;Olr, 
Aad  tb«»5te  moo  to  Ugjie. 

Cwnr  Mrnn^k  MS.  CM,  THn,  Omm,  t,  5. 
Sorftil  bicom  that  U\tM; 
And  tboghl  l^w  he  mof  bt  maa  M-wiUe. 

HM.  MS,  Cott,  re€pQ0,  A.  UL  /. «. 

(5)  A  girl,  or  woman.    {A,-N.) 

For  to  rage  wyth  ylka  fyle, 

Ther  thenketh  hjrm  but  lytyl  whyte. 

MS.  HaH,  rm,  t,  90. 

FILEINIE.    Wickedness.     Gower. 
FILEWORT.    The  pUnt  small  cudweed. 
nLGHE.    To  foUow.    MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  viL 
FILL.  (1)  A  field,  or  meadow.    Essex. 
(2)  To  /ill  drinhf  to  pour  any  beverage  into  a 

glass  or  cap  for  drinking. 
(8)  The  plant  restharrow.    Gerard, 
FILL-BELLS.    The  chain-tugs  to  the  eollsr  of 

acart-horse,  by  which  he  draws.    East. 
FILL-DIKE.    The  month  of  February. 
FILLER.  The  shaft-horse.  Hence,  figuratively, 

io  go  behind,  to  draw  back. 
FILLY.    To  foal,  as  e  mare.    Flptio, 
FILLY-TAILS^    Long  white  clouds.    North, 
FILOURE.    A  steel  for  shup^uiug  knifes  ;Or 

razors.    See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  160.    Jn  the  B<Ae 

of  Curtasye,  pv  19i  the  term  is  epplie4  to  a 

rod  ou  whidi  ourtwns  are^hung, 
niOt&lhQ,    liowe^ed.sak.    (//W.)' 
FILSTAR.    A  pestle  and  piortar.    Xm<?.   , 
FILTCHMAN.    A  beggar's  sta$;  or  ^runch^op, 

formerly  carried  by  the  upriffht  m^  ,  S^c  we 

Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 
HLTEREDE.    llnUnglcd.     North, 

His  fax  and  his^  forttoppe  yrs» /Oterede  tofftoefi. 

And  owte  of  bit  fkee  #ome  sue  halfe  fnteUrge.' 

Mort€  ArtMure»  MS.  Lbum^,  t,  64. 

nLTH.    A  sluttish  person.     West. 
FILTHEDE.    Filthiness.    (^.-A) 
But  ftir  to  ddyte  here  in  Mye, 
In  ihefiUhade  of  foule  ledievye. 

MS,A4Mi.l\»&,  f.  96. 
FILTHISH.    FUthy;  impure.    HaU. 
FILTHY.    Covered  with  weeds.     West, 
FILTRY.    FUth :  rubbish.    Somerset, 
FILYHAND.  Followhig.  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vU. 
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FIMASHINOS;    In'litmtftig,  the  dung  of  any 

kind  of  wifd  beasts.'    Bervi^. 
11MBLE.(1|  A 'wattled  chimney.     Wett. 
(%)  To  fiirnwe;  fo  do  anTthitig^  iTrtperfe<*tly. 

Var.  suit:    It  decors  in  the  SchoOlc  of  Good 

Manners,  1629. 
(S)  fliistle,  or  fetnaac-hcmp.    East,    See  Tus- 

ser's  Husbandry,  pp.  153, 172. 
FIN.  (1)  Tp  find ;  to  fee! ;  to  end.     Cumb, 
(2 )  The  hcti)  rcstharrow.     Midi,  C. 
(3^  A  finger.     Var.  dial 
(4)  The  broad  part  of  a  plongh-rtiare. 
FINAUNCE.    Rne;  forfeiture.     Percy. 
Fl^CH.     TojpuU  ajinch,  to  cheat  any  one  out 

of  money,     Chaucer. 
FJWCH,BACKED.    White  on  the  back,  appUed 

to  cattle.     North, 
FINCHED.    FinUhed.     WUL  JTerw. 
FIND.  (1 )  To  supply ;  to  supply  with  prorisions. 

Still  in  common  use. 

(2)  To  stand  sponsor  to  a  chQd.     Weat, 

(3)  To  find  one  unth  the  manner,  to  discover 
one  in  the  act  of  doing  anything. 

(4)  A  fiend.     Lydgate. 
FINDESTOW.    Wat  thou  find.    {A.-S.) 
FINDINGS.    Inventions.    MS.  Ps.  Cott. 
FINE.  (1)  To  end ;  to  finish.     {A,-N,) 

And  lete  the  ttremis  of  thy  xnerqr  schyne 
Into  my  bmte,  the  thrldde  book  to  fifn«. 

I^dgate,  MS,  Soc,  Antlq,  134,  t  8. 
And  he  shall  regne  In  every  wlghtei  tight 
lo  the  home  of  Jacobbe  eternally  by  lyne, 
Who«e  kyngdoroe  ever  shall  laste,  and  newer  fime, 
J^dgat«»  MS,  MhmoU  39,  f.  28. 
And  af tirwarde  the  jere  fynendet 
The  god  hath  made  of  hire  an  ende. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc,  Jntiq,  134,  f.  7). 
Flesshe  ete  never  of  al  and  alio, 
He  fyned  never  on  God  to  calle. 

CmnorMundU  MS,  CM.  Trtn,  Cantab,  f,  79. 

(2)  To  refine ;  to  purify ;  to  adorn. 

And  thare  be  fyned  als  golde  that  schynee  clccre. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowee,  1^.84. 
At  gplde  in  tfte  Ufynid  by  assay. 

Legate,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f .  7. 

(3)  Perfect ;  uncon^tionaL     Cawayne. 
FINE-FORCE.  5^/»i#/or<re,  by  absolute  power 

or  compulsion.     Cf  fine  fbrce,  of  necessity. 

See  A  Conrtlie  Controversie  tt  Cupid's  Cau- 

teU,  1578,  p.  51 ;  State  Papers,  il.  478  ;  HaD, 

Henry  IV.  f.  29 ;  TToilus  and  Creselde,  v.  421. 
FINEGUE.    To  avoid ;  to  evade.     Went. 
FINE-LEAF.    A  violet.    Line, 
FINELESS.    Endless.    Shak. 
FINENESS.    Subtlety.    Malinger, 
FINENE  Y.   To  mince  $  to  be  very,  ceremonious. 

Dfton. 
FINER.    A  r«finer  of  melalsi    Flfner$t  C«<ke 

Lorelles  Bot«;  pi  9. 
FINEW.    Mo«I(iiiien»  m  nnnthMtt.  "  Finew'd 

waxe,"  Mkror  fbv  Mag.  ap.  liaras. 
FINGERER.    A  thief.    Dekker. 
FINGERKYNS.    A'ierm  of  eridearirfrof,  men- 

tioned  in  Palsgrave's  AcdlMtus,  1540. 
FINOERLTNO.     A  finger-ltall,  or  cotcr  fbr  a 

finger  or  thumb.     Finyfr^H  doet  not  appear 


to  be  in  the  dictionaries.  It  is  in  common 
use,  and  occurs  in  Florio,  p.  139. 

FINGERS.  The  fingers  are  thus  named  in  a 
btirsery  rhyme,  tknmbf  foreman,  longman, 
rinyman,  and  littleman.  Similar  names  are 
of  high  antiquity,  and  the  following  occur  in 
a  curious  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

like  a  fyngir  hat  a  nam#,  il«  men  thaire  fyngers  calle. 

The  lest  fyngir  bat  lityi  no*,  for  hit  it  lett  of  alle ; 

The  next  f  ynger  bat  /edke  imm,  fbr  quen  a  Icche  dot  ojt. 

With  that  fynger  he  tastes  aU  thyng,  bowe  that  hit  it 
wrojt; 

iMtgmnn  hat  the  mydlimast,  for  longest  fynger  hit  It ; 

The  fertbe  men  callet  rocrcA«r,  therwlih  men  touchet 
i.wit: 

The  (ifte  fynger  is  the  thoUimhe,  and  hit  hat  most  myjt, 

And  fattett  haldatof  aU«  th«  tother,  forthl  men  calitt 
hit  ri5t.  MS.  Cmttab.  Ft.  t.  48.  f.  82. 

nNGLE-FANGLE.  Atritte.  See  A  Book  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  Loud.  1686,  pref. 

FINIAL.  A  pinnacle.  This  is  the  usual  mean- 
ing in  early  documents. 

FINISHING.  Any  ornament  in  «tone  at  the 
comer  of  a  house.    Hobne. 

FINKEL.  Fennel.  North.  **  Fjmkylsede,/«ii- 
culum**  Nominale  MS. 

FINNERY.    Mouldy.     Weet, 

FINNEY.    Humoured ;  spoilt,     ^etf. 

FINNIKIN.     FinicaL     Var.  dial. 

FINNY.    A  frolic.     /.  Wight. 

FINS.    Finds ;  things  found.     North. 

FINT.    Found.    Weber,  iU.  27. 

FIP.    A  fillip.    rar.diaL 

FIPPLE.    The  under-lip.    North. 

FIR-APPLES.    The  cones  of  firs.     Var.  dial. 

FIRBAUKS.  Straight  young  firs,  fit  for  lad- 
ders,  scaffolding,  &c.    Eatt. 

FIRBOME.    A  beacon.    Pr.  Parv. 

FHIiyED.    Freed.     Craven. 

FIRE.  To  bum.  Hence,  to  have  the  hiee 
venerea.  "  Beware  of  your  fire,"  MS.  Asbm. 
36,37.  More  fire  in  the  bed^traw,  more 
eoneealed  mischief. 

FIRE-BUCKETS.  Buckets  of  water  used  for 
quenching^  fittes.    Higine. 

FIRE-DAMP.  The  inflammable  air  or  gas  of 
coaltaines.    North. 

FIRE-DEAL.    A  good  deal     Wilte. 

FIRE^DRAKE.  A  fiery  dragon.  See  Ellis, 
ii.  165.  Later  writers  apply  the  term  to  a 
fiery  neteor,  and  sometimes  to  a  kind  of  fire- 
work.   Firemen  were  also  called  jirp-<^raite«. 

FIRE-FANGED.    F!f«-bttten.    N^th. 

PIRE-FLAUGHT.    LlgtttniB^.     North. 

HRB^FLINOBR.    An  ifleen&ry.    HM 

FIRE-FORK.    A  shovel  «w  the  ftre.    (vf.-5.) 

FIHEHOOK.  An  in>n  instrnment  formerly  used 
for  polling  houses  down  when  set  on  fire. 

F1RB*FR0N.  A  piec«  of  iron  or  steel  used  for 
strikhig  a  liglt  with  a  ffint.    Pr.  Parv. 

FIRE-LEVEN.    Lighining.    Chaucer. 

FIRE-NEW.  Qnitenew.  Shak.  «Orfire.new 
ftttihion  in  a  sleeve  or  slop,"  Du  Bartas,  p. 
516.    StUlmuse. 

FIRE-OF-HELL.  A  fierce  burning  pain  in  the 
hands  and  feet    North, 
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FIRE-PAN.  A  fire-Bhoyel ;  a  yestel  used  for 
conveying  fire  from  one  Apartment  to  another. 
Far.diaL 

FIRE-PIKE.  A  fire-fork.  It  is  translated  by 
furciOa  in  MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  89. 

FIRE-POINT.    A  poker.     North, 

FIRE-POTTER.    A  poker.    Lane. 

FIRE-SHIP.  A  prostitute.  South.  Nodonbt 
from  the  old  meaning  oijire,  q.  t. 

FIRE-STONE.  A  flint  used  with  tteel  or  iron 
for  striking  a  light  with. 

FIRK.  (1)  A  trick,  or  quirk ;  a  freak.  Firkery, 
a  yery  odd  prank. 

(2)  To  whip ;  to  beat.    Sec  also  Ferke. 

FIRLT.    Confusion ;  tumult.    North, 

FIRLY-FARLY.    A  wonder.     Craven. 

FIRM.  To  confirm.  North.  See  Lambarde's 
Perambulation,  1596,  p.  405. 

FIRRE.    Further.    Syr  Gawayne, 

FIRRED.    Freed.    Craven, 

FIRRENE.     Made  of  fir.     {A.^) 

FIRST.  (1)  Forest    Heame. 

(2)  Early ;  youthfuL     Gawayne. 

nHST-END.    The  beginning.    North. 

FIRSTER.    First.     North. 

FIRST-FOOT.  The  name  given  to  the  person 
who  first  enters  a  dwelling-house  on  New- 
Year's  day.    North. 

FIRSUN.    Furze  or  gorse.    MS.  Med. 

FIRTHE.    A  wood,  or  coppice. 

In  the  ftount  of  the  fyrthe,  as  the  waye  forthif » 
Fyfty  thosande  of  folke  was  fellide  at  ones. 

M0rt9Jirthw0,  MS.  Uncotn,  f.  72. 

FIRTLE.    To  fidget.     Cumi. 
FISE.    Lirida.    Nominale  MS. 
FISGIG.  (1)  Frisky.     Jfarw. 

(2)  A  worthless  fellow.  Somerset.  In  Craven, 
a  light-heeled  wench.  See  Skelton's  Works, 
ii.  1 76.  "A  fisgig,  or fisking  housewife,  trotieret 
HoweU,  1660. 

(3)  A  kind  of  boy's  top.    Blount. 

FISH.  Ae  mute  as  a  fish,  very  silent.  See  the 
Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  266.  "  Hoc 
mihi  non  eet  negotium,  I  have  other  fish  to 
frie,"  MS.  Rawl.  A.D.  1656. 

FISHER.  A  dish  composed  of  apples  baked  in 
better.    Devon. 

FISHERATE.  To  provide  for.  East.  Par- 
haps  a  corruption  of  qfficiate.  , 

FISH-FAG.    A  fish-woman.    South, 

FISH-GARTHS.  Places  made  by  the  sides  of 
rivers  for  securing  fishes,  so  that  tbey  might 
be  more  easUy  caught. 

FISHING-TAUM,    An  angling  line.    North. 

FISH-LEEP.    A  fish-basket.    Pr.  Parv. 

FISK.  To  frisk  about,  idUng.  *'  That  runneth 
ont /iekinff,"  Tusser,  p.  286. 

FISNAMY.    Face,  or  *<  similitude  of  man  or 
beast,"  Huloet,  1552. 
The  fklreste  otfyuiuuitif  that  founnedi  was  evtn 

Mortt  Arthm;  MS,  ZM^UlgLM. 

FISOBROWE.  A  kind  of  lobster;  transbtled 
by  yarue  in  Nominale  MS. 

FISS-BUTTOCKED-SOW.  A  fist,  coarsty  tuI- 
gar,  presuming  woman.    East. 


FISSES     Fists.     Var.dktL 

nSSLE.  (1)  A  thistle.    S^folk. 

(2)  To  fidget.    North.     In  eaiiy  ElEiglisb  iltie 

same  as  Fiee,  q.  v.  and  still  in  use. 
FIST.    SameasFlte,q.Y. 
FIST-BALL.    A  kind  of  baU  like  a  foot-baU, 

beaten  with  the  fists.    See  the  Nomendator, 

1585,  p.  296. 
nSTING-HOUND.    A  kind  of  spaniel,  men- 

tioned  in  Harrison's  England,  p.  230. 
nSTY.    The  fist.    To  come  to  fisty-cufTs,  i.  e. 

to  fight.     Var.  dioL 
FIT.  (1)  Ready ;  inclined.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  match ;  to  be  equal  with.    Shah, 

(3)  A  division  of  a  song,  poem,  or  dance.  See 
Thornton  Romances,  p.  191. 

FITCH.  (1)  A  polecat.    Somerset. 

(2)  A  small  spoonfuL    Line. 

nTCHES.    Vetches.     Var.  dial 

FITCHET.  A  polecat.  Also  caUed  fiteh, 
fitchee,  /iteher,/it€hole,  fitchew,  and  fitchuJL 
Harrison,  p.  225,  seems  to  make  some  distinc- 
tion between  iiie  fitchew  and  polecat,  and  the 
term  is  sometimes  explained  a  kind  of  stoat  or 
weaseL    It  was  formerly  a  term  of  contempt. 

FITCHET-PIE.  A  pie  composed  of  apples, 
onions,  and  bacon.    North. 

FITH.  A  fight.  "  Man  that  goth  in  fray  and 
>V'V' Arch.  ra.  383. 

HTHELE.    A  fiddle.    (A.-S,) 

Meehe  she  konthe  of  meiistnkle» 
Of  barpe,  otJkMe,  of  sautri. 

FITMENT.    Equipment,  or  dress.    Shah, 

FITONE.  To  tell  falsehoods.  See  Stanihurst, 
p.  15.    Palsgrave  has  fit  ten, 

FITPENCE.    Five-pence.    Devon. 

FITTEN.  A  pretence,  or  feint.  West.  GiiTord, 
in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  seems  unac- 
quainted with  this  provincialism.  No  doubt 
bom  fitone^  q.  v. 

FITTER.  To  kick  with  the  feet,  as  cross  diil- 
dren  do.    Hence,  to  be  in  a  paasion.   North. 

FITTERS.  Persons  who  vend  and  load  ooals, 
fitting  sh^  with  cargoes.  North.'  All  in 
fi<teys>  1  e.  in  very  small  pieces  or  fragments. 
Yorhsh. 

FITTHiY.    Neatly;  nicely t  defetly.    Devtm. 

FITTINGSST.    Mostfliting.    {4^S,}       '• 

nTTLB.  (1)  Vkluals*     ITbtv;  / 

r2)Td  tattle,  <«•  blab.    Smersat.  '    ^ 

(3)TocleaB.    O^Mt. 

FITTLED-ALE.  Ale  with  spirits  wariMAmnd 
sweetened*     Yot^hsh.  ^    '  t  ■  /  .  i 

FITTON.    Same  as  /"Itfoiif^q^  v.        -..•/.•» 

FrrTY.  (1)  A  tern  aj^plied  t«  lands  left  by  ttue 
sea;  nutfsbJawb^    Lhta  >  '    .  '  :  i 

(2)  Neat t  clever;  propen  -Sbnth.  . •  ^ .  ^ 

FIVE-PINGBRS.  Odips.  £iut  OdM^fy^ 
finger-grass  in  Floriey^fu  1W#  ^Alla»the  same 
as  Anberry,  q«  y*  -  •  ^  <  • ' 

nVE-LEAF.    ThetaeitPdaquerdU. 

nVE-PENNY-MORRIS.  TfaegameofMerrOf, 
or  nine  men^s  morrist  as  Shakespeare  terms  it. 
It  was  commonly  played  in  England  with 
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stones,  but  in  France  mth  connton  bmi^  on 
porpote  for  it*        -       . 
FIVB8«    jkvivfli,adlseasoiBborses. 
FIX.    A  lambyMned-desdL    Wet$. 
FIXACIOUN.    Fixing.    A<*eBucaltenn. 
;   70  Mother  be^MdowM* 
W^li  Umpikl  betit  of  t^  (yre. 

Gmmt,  ICSr.  Ae.  ilnliff.  134.  f.  U9. 
FIXE.    Fixed.     Chaucer* 
FIXKN.  ,ATixen,orscold.    Iforth, 
FIXENE.    TV  female  fox. 

The  JUtM  fax  wbelpeth  under  the  ettbe  more 
depe  than  the  hkche  of  the  wolf  dolth. 

M3,  B»dL  541 

FIX-FAX.    StmBUFMMvmXfq.v. 

FIXURB*    Ftated  podtioa.    Shai. 

FIZ.  A  flash;  a  Iiissittg  noise.  Var,  Hal 
ntnctfizgigy  aflroaU  quantity  of  damp  powder 
set  alight  by  boys  for  their  minsement. 

FIZMER.    Toldget    -Sbj^bO. 

FtZZLB.  7o  do^^uylblng  without  noise,  u 
ftahu  tmtrk,  s^  ertfiitm  mU  mnihk  See 
Cleifelnnd'sPMnur,  1060,  p.  40 1  Flofio,p.8. 
J7|tfl0r,MB.A^Mit6OOa   TonrnHe.  Omb. 

FLA.    To  frighten.     Ywkth. 

fLkAJ.    Seolded.    Crmm. 

ILABBBROAST.  To  utonish,  or  codfbnnd 
utterly  with  anuffienent.     yar,  dttO. 

FLABBERKIN.    FWbby.    Nash,  1592. 

FLABELL.    A  fan.    Junius,  lft85. 

FLABERGULLION.    A  lout.  Or  down. 

FLACK.  (1)  A  blow,  or  stroke.   iCtut. 

(2)  To  hang  loosely.    Fat,  diaL 

(3)  To  move  backwards  and  forwards ;  to  palpi- 
tate.   FlaeHr  in  Craren  OhMS.  i.  152. 

Hli«  coMe  brceto  bygaa  to  hece. 
Here  berte  alao  to;ladlr«  sod  twit. 

eoww»  MA  99<*  JnOg,  184,  t  S87. 

FLACKEIL    To  fjBtter;  to  quiver.  Nortk. 
FLACKEBED.    R^ced.    Cumb. 
FLACKET.  (1)  To  flap  about.    Hence,  a  girl 

whose  clothes  hang  loosely  about  her ;  ayfoc^- 

e^ny  wench,    ^ut* 
(2)  A  bottle  or  flask.    North*    ** XXyitiflached 

of  goU,''  Morte  d' Artbnr,  i  282. 
FLACKING-COMB.     A  wide-topthed   comb. 

See  Batchelor's  Orthoep.  Anal.  1809,  p.  182. 
FLACKY.    Hanging  loosely.    Eait. 
FLAFFER.    Same  as  Flaelnr,  q.v.    **  A  thou- 
sand ./l^^^  flagtt''  1)°  Bsfttas,  p.  303. 
FLAG.  (1)  A  flake  of  snow.    North, 
(2)  Turf,  or  sod.  Eut.   Thetenn  is  also  applied 

to  the  small  pieces  of  coarse  grass  common  in 

some  meadows. 
FLAGEIN.    FUttering;  lying.    NoHh. 
FLAGELL.a)  A  flageolet.    {A^^N.) 
(2)  Teitor;  fright;  scourge.  Ljfdgate. 
FLAGELUTE.  A  rent  or  hole  in  a  garment.  Ea»t. 
FLAGETTE.    Aflagom   GhesterPlay8,L124. 
FLAG-FEATHERS.    The  feathers  at  the  whigs 

next  the  body  of  a  hawk. 
FLAGGE.    A  groat.    Hamuau 
FLAGGING.  (1)  Paving  with  stones.    Weit, 
(2)  Flapping;  waving.   Dtwm» 
FLAGGY.    Flabby.  Someroet. 
FLAOITATE.    To  desire  earnestly.  (la/.) 


FLAGRANT.    Fragrant.    Arefa.  xxix.  320. 

FLAH.    Turf  for  fuel.  North, 

FLAID.      Afraid;   terrified.    North,     "Thay 

weren  qfiaifd^f*  Archiedogia,  xxii.  369. 
FLAIE.    Fle^    Chtmcer. 
FLAIGHT.    Same  as  Fidh,  q.  r. 
FLAIK.    A  portion  or  space  of  stall.    Also,  a 

wpoden  fiiuine^  ^or  keeping  oat-c^es  upon. 

North. 
FLAINE.  (1)  The  lay.fish.    North. 
(2)  Fled.     Chaucer. 
FLAIRS.    Tberay,  orscate.    Ray. 
FLAITCH.    To  flatter;  to  penuade.   Cumb. 
FLAITE.    To  scare,  or  frighten.    North. 
FLAKE.  (1)  A  paUng,  or  hurdle,  of  any  de- 

scription ;  a  temporary  gate  or  door.  North. 

The  term  occurs  in  H<;iinBhed#  Chron.  Ireland, 

p.  178.    SeeFfai*. 

(2 )  A  piece,  or  fragment,    line. 

(3)  A  scale  or  covering  membrane.  Pr.  Part. 
FLAKE-WHITE.    mite  lead.    Holme. 
FLAM.  (1)  To  deceive  or  cheat.    Kent.    Also  a 

substantive,  alislsehood. 
A  violent  fall ;  a  heavy  stroke.  North, 
A  low  marshy  place,  particularly  near  a  river. 
This  word  is  common  at  Istip,  co.  Oxon,  and 
peihaps  in  other  nlaoes,  though  it  was  long 
since  mentioned  oy  Heame  as  peculiar  to 
Oxfordshire.  See  Gloss,  to  Langtoft,  p.  571. 
It  is,  however,  in  no  printed  glossary. 

FLAM3E.    A  flame.    (A,'N:)     Also  a  herb, 
mentioned  in  MS.  Med.  line  f.  314. 

FLAMED.    Inflamed.    Spenter. 

FLAME-FEW.    The  brilliant  reflection  of  the 
moon  seen  in  the  water. 

FLAMMAKIN.     A  blowsy  slatternly  wench. 

FLAMMANBE.    GUttering.* 

FeMimlfS  eofloreKhlt  biflammamda  iUrer. 

JArM  JMkmr9,  MS.  Umeotn,  f.  56. 

FLAM-NEW.    Quite  new.     ComaD. 
FLAMPOYNTBS.     Poik  pies,  seasoned  with 

cheese  and  sugar.     A  common  dish  in  early 

cookery.    See  Warner,  p.  66. 
FLAN.    Broad  and  large.    North. 
FLANCANTERKIN.    The  white  rot.    Som. 
FLANCARDES.    Coverings  for  a  horse's  flanks. 

See  HaU,  Henry  IV.  f.  12. 
FLANCH.    A  projection.    North. 
FLANE.    To  flay.    {A,>S.) 
FLANG.  (I)  Flung ;  rushei     Weber. 
(2)  To  slam  a  door.  Sv^ffblh. 
FLANGE.    TopRijectout.     yar.dUO. 
FLANKER.    Aspariiofflre.    Went.    <'Flankes 

of  fier,"  Holinshed,  Chronides  of  Ireland, 

p.  148.    See  Devon.  Dial. 

For  who  can  htde  the  /kindering  fltme. 
That  f  till  itselfe  betmyet  \ 

TwbnW*  (hid,  1567,  f .  83. 

FLANN.    Shallow.   Cumb. 
FLANNED.    Shallow.     Cra9en. 
FLANNEN.    FkmneL     Far.  dial. 
FLANTUM.    A  flantum-flatherum  piebald  dill, 

L  e.  a  woman  fisntastically  dressed  with  various 

colours.    Cfroee. 
FLAP.  (1)  A  stroke,  or  touch.    *'  A  flap  with  a 
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fbx.t«ile/'Florio,p.  137.  Hence,  tft  »fflietiM 
of  any  kind.  East.  AlMy  ta  strUoe  or  bett 
See  Howell's  Lex.  Beet  i. 

And  tluM  AlexMMlcr  itU  hym  up  Hl  hk  iXtM* 
and  gtJk  hyineselfe  «  gtftjsJUpp^  on  tb«c)icltttUid 
bygane  for  to  wepe  ri^ja  bitterly. 

KS.  Uru9ln  A.  U  ^7,  1 48. 

Allie  the  flescbe  oi  the  Aanke  he  fiawf^  ^  tondyre. 

MS,  Mort0  Arthurs,  f.  BL 

(2)  To  flap  afroizeyto  turn  it  in  the  pan  withovt 
toaching  it.    JB(ut, 

(3)  A  piece  of  anything  flapping  to  and  fro  on  a 
Una  or  poiiil»  at  a  fijf-fi/^  to  ddf e  flies  away. 
See  Nomenclator,  p.  251 ;  Taiiton,  p.  120 ; 
Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  1646,  p.  23;  Cocke 
Lorelles  Bote,  p.  2. 

(4)  An  unsteady  woman.    DwtK 
FLAP-DOCK.   Foxg^Te.  ZVpoh. 
FLAPDOODLE.  The  stuff  fwM  are  said  to  be 

nourished  on.    We%t* 

FLAP-DRAGON..  A  snuOl  auhsta|lC^  stioh  u  a 
plain  or  candlo-end,  set  aAoat  in  »  cup  <tf 
spirits,  and  when  setonfire>  tobefnatdbedby 
the  mouth  and  swallowed.  This  was  a  com- 
mon amusemef  t  in  former  times,  but  is  now 
neariy  obsolete.  Fl^^^dragom  wai  also  a  cant 
term  for  the  lme$  venerea, 

FLAP-JACK.  <l)  The  hipwiigv  Suffolk. 

(2)  A  pancake.  **  Dousetaanaliappjacks,"  King 
and  a  Poore  Northeme  Man,  1640.  The  term 
is  applied  in  Norfolk  to  an  i4>ple  tumoTcr. 
Jennings  s^rip  '*  a  fried  cake  made  of  batter, 
ap^,  &c'' 

(3)  A  flat  thin  joint  of  meat.   Eatt. 
FLAPPERS.    Young  birds  just  enabled  to  tiy 

their  wings  before  they  iy.   Eatt, 
FLAPPE-SAWCB.    A  term  of  reproach,  formed 
similarly  io  flapdoodle  ^fi.  t. 

Nowe  bathe  this  glutton,  1.  thb  A>nM^Mf««e»  the 
thyng  that  he  may  plentaomly  swallowe  downe  hole. 

FLAPPY.    WUd;  unsteady.    North. 
FLAPS.    Large  broad  mushrooms.    Eaei* 
FLAPSE.    To  speak  impeitimentiy.     Abo^  an 

impudent  fellow.  B^ie, 
FLAPSY.  Flabby.  Bede. 
FLARE.  (1)  Toftare  t^,  to  be  very  angry  all  of 

a  sudden.     Pbr.  dkd, 

(2)  Fat  round  a  pig's  kidney.     Weet. 

(3)  Saliva.    Somereet 
FLARING.    Showy;  giudy.    Sorfh. 
FLARNECK.    To  flaunt  vulgarly.   Ba$t, 

FL  ARRANGE.    A  bustle  V  a  gftat  hurry.   Noff, 
FLASH.  (1)  To  make  a  flash,  t  e.  to  let  boats 

down  through  a  lock,  fTesf .    It  is  a  <*ommon 

term  for  a  pool.    See  Floeche. 
(2 J  A  penrlwig.    N^rth. 
(3)  To  rise  up.    "  The  sea  flashed  up  unto  his 

legs  and  knee»,^  Holinshed,  Hist  England, 

p.  181.    See  Palsgrave^s  Acolastus,  1540. 
(i)  To  trim  a  hedge.    East 

(5)  Th  eui  a  flash,  to  make  a  great  show  for  a 
short  time. 

(6)  A  sheaf  of  arrows.    Siitmer, 
FLASHES.    The  hot  stages  of  a  fever.    South 


FLASHY.    Gaytiko^.    Also»  foese,  tmttable, 

as  unsound  grass ;  insipid. 
FLASKBR.     To  flutter;    to  quiver.    North. 

Wilbraham  says,  ''  to  choke,  or  stifle." 
FLASKET.    A  dothea-basket    Also,  a  shallow 

vrashing-tub.     Fer.  di&L 
PLASKIN.    Same  as  Bo//lff  (1).  Yorish, 
FLAT.  (1)  Sorrowfol;  out  of  spirits;  heavy; 

without  business.     Var.  dioL 

(2)  A  hollow  in  a  field.  Oioue.  Any  very  smooth 
level  place.    Anciently,  a  field. 

(3)  Entirely.    Dent* s  Pathway,  p.  138. 

(4)  A  blow,  or  stroke.  <<  Swiche  a  flat,"  Arthonr 
and  Merlin,  p.  182. 

FLAT-BACK.    A  common  knife.    North. 

FLAT-CAPS.  A  nick-name  for  the  citizens,  de- 
rived from  their  dress.  SeeAmends  for  Ladies, 
p.  62.    It  was  a  general  term  of  derision. 

FLATCH.    To  flatter.    North. 

FLATCHET.    The  stomach.    Dewm. 

FLAT-FISH.  Flounders,  &c  South.  See  a 
list  olflat'flsh  in  Harrison,  p.  224. 

FLATH.    Rlth;  dirt;  ordure.    West. 

FLATHE.    The  ray,  or  scate.    Pr.  Part. 

FLAT-IRON.  A  heater-shaped  iron  without  a 
box.     Var.  diai, 

FLATIVE.    Flatulent.    Ane.  Dram. 

FLATLING.  Hat.  n  strike  flatting,  Xot^nk^ 
with  the  broad  flat  side  of  anything.  See 
Florio,  p.  137 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  294 ;  Tern- 
pest,  iL  1 ;  Bourne's  Inventions  or  Devises, 
1578,  Na  32.  "Flat  pece,  patera,*'  MS. 
Arund.249,f.89. 

And  to  hyt  chaumbur  ean  he  goike> 
And  leyde  hym  JIatlpitg  on  the  gronndeb 

MS.  Caniab.  Ff.  U.»,  flSft 

FLATLINS.    Plainly ;  peremptory.    North, 

FLAT-MILK.    Skimmed  milk.    Line. 

FLATOUR.    A  flatterer.    (A.^N.) 

FLAT^OIAN.    StratasofcoaL    St4^. 

FLATS.  Small  white  fresh-vraterflsh,  u  roach, 
&c.    Stffolk. 

FLAT-STONE.    A  measure  of  iron-stone. 

FLATTEN.    To  strike,  or el^.    (A.^N.) 

FLATTEIUDOCK.    Poad-weed.    Okesh. 

FLAUGH.    Fle¥^{  fled,  ^ftlfe^ 

FLAUaHTER.(l>Tofrightea.    Yorksh. 

(2)  Thin  turf  turned  up.   North. 

ILAUMPEYNS.  A  dish  in  aadent  cookery 
composed  of  pork,  flgs,  eggs,  pepper,  saffron, 
salt,  white  mtffir,  fto;    See  fkanpofmh^ 

FLAUN.  A  custard,  generslff  c^slie  in  itised 
paste.  North.  The  term  is  ciMnmon  In  an- 
cient receipts,  b«t  it  vras  made  in'varievs  wm; 
asdalkiiiaof  pancake  was  so  edied.  Nctiie> 
ham  feast  at  Easter  is  called  ihe  FUmHj  pos- 
sibly from  flattns  having  been  formerly  ekten 
at  that  period  of  the  year. 

FLAUNTS.    Rneries.    Shak. 

FLAUT.  A  roll  of  wool  carded  ready  for 
spinning.    North. 

FLAVER.    Froth,  or  foam.    Lmd. 

FLAW.  A  violent  storm  of  wind.  See  Brome's 
Travels,  1700,  p.  241 ;  Florio,  p.  132.  Hence, 
metaphoricallv,  a  quarrel 
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I14V«.  (l).ye»ow.    Ckitueer. 

(2)  To  flay  an  animal.    Pr.  Part, 

ELAWfeS,  (X)  Square  pieces  of  heath-turf,  dried 

for  fiiel.  .  ITor^lir^ 
(2>  ^B^il^*    Possibly  this  may  be  the  word  in. 

tended  in  Meas.  for  Meas.  iL  3. 

Tille  Uie^wM  of  fyra  flawmM  one  thrire  helmcs. 
Jforfe  Arthmre,  MS.  LUteotn,  f.  80. 

FLAWGHTIS.    Hakes  of  snow. 

And  th«re  b^ane  for  to  falle  grete  JIawghtU 
of  snawe,  as  thay  had  bene  grete  lokke»  of  woUe. 
Jf&  lAneotn  A.  U  17.  f.  31. 

FLAWING.    Barking  timber.    Kent. 

FLAWMBE.    Aflame.    (A.-N.) 

FLA  WPS.     An  awkward,  noisy,  untidy  and 

slovenly  person.    North. 
FLAWS.    Thin  cakes  of  ice.    Shak. 
FLAXEN-EGG.    An  abortive  egg.    Devon. 
FT^X.WIFE.    A  female  spinner.    HalL 
FLAT.  (1)  To  pare  tnrf  from  meadow-land  with 

a  breast-plongh.     Wett. 

(2)  To  mix.  A  term  in  old  cookery,  Also,  to 
take  the  chill  off  liquor. 

(3)  Sameas/'ifa,  q.v. 

(4)  To  skin  a  hart  or  hind.    A  hunting  term. 
FLAY.BOGGARD.    A  hobgoblin.    North. 
FLAY-CRAW.    A  scarecrow.     Craven. 
FLATRE.    Smell;  odour. 

And  alle  fwete  savowret  that  men  may  fele 
Of  alkyn  thyng  that  here  saTeret  wele* 
War  noght  bot  ityncke  to  r^garde  of  the/lairr». 
That  et  in  the  eyU  of  hefen  to  fkyre. 

Hampeh,  M8.  Boww,  p.  890. 

FLAYSOME.    Frightful    North. 
FLAZE.    A  smoky  flame.     Var.  dial 
FLAZZ.    Newly  fledged.    Kent. 
FLAZZARD.     A   stout    broad-faced   woman 

dressed  in  a  showy  manner.    East. 
FLEA.  (1)  To  flay  off  the  skin.    North. 

(2)  To  send  one  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  i.  e. 
to  dismiss  him  with  a  good  scolding,  or  make 
him  uneasy.  See  Arnom's  Nest  cl  Ninnies, 
1608,  p.  30. 

FLEA-BITE.    A  mere  trifle.     Var.diaL 

FLEA-BITTEN.  Of  a  dark  speckled  colour. 
'*  A  flea*bHten  horse  never  tires,"  old  pro- 
verb.   See  Ben  Joason,  iv.  482. 

FLEACHSa..  Portions  into  which  tittbtr  Is  ett 
by  the  saw.    EM. 

FLEAD.  <l).Btei.  .  C1M16. ..        - 

(2)l4WL    Kmdn8mkSu99$li.      . 

FLEA-DOCK*    ISt^  Inttb  but)t<^tW'»  . 

FLBA^  a).4^»»»^    Norffm^.i       ^ 

r2)Tpl^%Mft^aiif)U.  ^imih.  ;^     / 

(3)  A ^m^M V^ik^attAf^ twis^  .  MeUphori- 
c^y,  a  li^  w^signifljiaB^peryoni.  SeeNares. 

(4)  A  variegated  ^aiVisheU*  .  Xt nc. 
FLJPA^IC,    ,FW*y4(K)ft,    North. 
FLEAM.    A  water-course*    North, 
FLEAMY.    Qotted  with  blood.    Line. 
FLBAN.    Rayed,    G<m^Jle«?,  ii  77. 
FLEAND.    Flying.    See  Torrent,  p.  61. 

Fare  welle^  y  par^  fto  \he, 
TXk^fleand  devyUe  wyth  the  bee. 

Us.  Xkmtab,  Pf.  ii.  38,  f.  134. 

FLEASH.  The  substance  under  the  bark,  or 
rind  of  herbs.    Baret. 


FLEAURE.    The  floor.    North. 
FLEBLED.    Enfeebled.    (A.'N.) 
FLEERING.    Slander.    Skhmer. 
FLECCHE.    To  separate  from ;  to  quit. 
Som  man,  for  lak  of  ocupaeion, 

Miueth  ferther  than  his  wit  may  itreoche. 
And  at  fendii  imtlgadon 
Dampnable  enroure  holdetb.  and  can  not  Jlecdtt. 
Ocdeve,  MS.  Soe,  jintiq.  134,  f.  951. 
FLECCHED.    Dismissed;  separated. 
Out  ii  he  put,  Adam  the  wrecched. 
Fro  Paradls  fouly  Jlwehtd, 

Curior  Mvndi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  t.  7 

FLEGK.  (1)  The  down  of  animals.    East. 

'2)  A  crack,  or  defect ;  a  spot.    North. 

%  To  fly.    Chesh. 

'4 )  A  side  of  bacon.    Northumb. 

\bS  Lightning.    <*  Like  fleck."    Eatt. 

6}  To  comb.   Hence  ./Ifciren-com^,  a  comb  with 

large  teeth.    South. 
(7^  To  deprive ;  to  steaL    Eatt. 
(8)  A  sore  place  in  the  flesh  where  the  skin  is 

rubbed  off.  Line.  Also,  the  flesh  itself. 
FLECKED.  (1)  Arched;  vaulted.  (^.-M) 
(2)  Marked ;  qK>tted ;  streaked.    It  occurs  in 

Chaucer,  Piers  Ploughman,  &c    Still  in  use 

in  Lincolnshire. 
FLECKER.    To  flutter.     Chaucer. 
FLECKSTONE.  A  small  stone  used  in  spuming. 

Nominale  MS. 
ELECT.    To  attract,  or  allure.    HaU. 
FLECTEN.    To  abound.    Skinner. 
FLED.    Damaged  by  the  fly,  or  wet  weather. 

Salep, 
FLEDGE.    Fledged.    SSkak. 
PLEDGERS.    Same  u  Plappert^  q.  v. 
FLEE.    To  fly.    Also,  a  fly.    North. 
FLEE-B  Y-THE-SKY.    A  flinty  person ;  a  siUy 

giggling  girl.    North. 
FLEECE.    To  cheat  any  one.     Var.  dioL 
FLEECH.  (1)  A  turn ;  a  bout.    Nagh. 
(2)  To  suj^ucate  in  a  flattering  manner;  to 

wheedle.    North. 
FLEEDE.    Fled.    (^.-5.) 

Thane  the  Bretoni  on  the  bente  habyddei  no  knfere, 

Bot  >fetde  to  the  forette,  and  the  fcelde  lerede. 

Morte  Arthwre,  MS.  JMuoln,  f.  68. 

FLEE-FLOWNS.    The  eggs  of  flies  in  meat. 

Dor$et. 
FLEEING-EATHER.    The  dragon-fly.    North. 
FLEEK.    A  flitch  of  bacon.    North. 
HiEEN.    Fleas.     Chaucer. 
FLE^URT.    A  field  flower  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Lane, 
FLEEft,     To  laugh ;  to  mi,;  to  sneer.     "  I 

fleerel  1  make  an  yv^U  ,eountenaance  with 

the  mouthe  by  uncoveicyng  of  the  tethe,'' 

PalsgraY^,:  Wl}»  «»e- 

FLEET.  (1)  To  float.  South.   Also^asalt-water 

.  tide  creek.    Formerly  any  stream  was  called 

^  fleet.    Hence,  Fleet -ditch.    In  the  North, 

sh(^low  water  is  termed  fleet^water^  and  the 

wora  is  also  applied  to  a  bog.    Flett,  floated, 

Towneley  Myst.  p.  31.    Fleet,  water.    See 

Aml^i  Kennett'sMS.  Glossary. 

(2)  To  skim  milk.     Var.  dioL     **  You  fleeten 
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fice/'  Beamnooi  and  Ret  ▼.  442,  Le.  yoa 
wbqr&ce.  AiM>,  to  akira  ansr  Uqnor  of  tedi- 
ment  lyiiig  <m  ihsKofmse* 

(3)  The  windward  aide.    Somin^, 

(4)  To  gutter,  u  a  eftndle.  Ohuc, 
FLEBTINO.  Aperquisifte.  Line. 
FLEETINO-DISH.   A  shaUow  diih  for  ikim- 

ming  off  the  cream.    North, 
FLEETINGS.    Curds.    North. 
FLEET-MItK.    Skimmed  mUk.    North. 
FLEGE.    Sedge  grass. '  Nominale  MS. 
FXiBGEL.    Ailagelet   (J.-N.) 

Tho  the  dotlk  wm  y-dnwt, 
Th»  wftlta  f«n  ft  /legtl  bUwe. 

AUMondtr,  AMdOnhek  MS. 

FLEGG.    A  fly.    Northumb. 
FLEGGE.    Severe ;  terrible.    (j4.-N.) 
FLEGGED.  m  Fledged.   Eatt. 
(2)  Parted ;  shaped.    Arch.  xxx.  407. 
FLEH.    Same  as /Toy,  q.  T. 
FLEICHS.    Flesh.  W.  Mapes,  p.  S34. 
FLEIH.    Flew;  fled.    Heame. 
FLEINGALL.    A  kestrel  hawk. 
FLEITER.    To  prop  the  bank  of  a  brook  da- 
maged bf  a  flood.    Derb. 
FLEKE.   See  Fkdk  and  Flaie. 
FLE£[ED.   Bent; turned,   ffeame, 
FLEKRAND.    Smiling.   UdeBrtmne. 
FLEKTT.    Same  as  Fleeied,  q.  ▼. 
FLEM.    A  farrier's  Uncet.    Flem^ttekf  tLBvaMJl 

stick  to  strike  it  into  the  vein. 
FLEME.  (1)  A  river,  or  stream  {  a  laige  trench 
cot  for  draining.    Wett. 

To  Jl«m«  Jordon  and  to  Bedlmn, 
And  to  the  borogh  of  Jenisftlcni. 

MS.  Caniab.  fY.  SL  38,  1 79. 
(2)  To  banish.    (J.^) 
FLBMED.    Flamed  ;bomt.    Weber. 
FLBMER.   Abanisher.    (J.-SL) 
FLEMNOUS.    A  phlegmatic  person. 
Fat  of  kynde  the  /lammu  nwy  trace. 
And  know  hyme  beet  bj  whytnet  of  bys  fsce. 

MS.  Omtofr.  Pf.  i. «,  f.  140. 
FLEN.   Fleas.   Beliq.  Antiq.  i.  91. 
FLENE.    To  flj;  to  escape  from.    j(.»S.) 
TlMy  were  so  imert  and  io  kene. 
They  made  the  Sanyaa  all  to/bne^ 

MS.Ommb*FtiL^t.Via. 
They  ayjt  be  no  wey>fofM, 
Her  erita<e  ic  ther  to  bfpe^ 

MS  Canfttb.  Ff.  V,  40,  f.  87. 

FLEOTEN.  To  float,  or  sail   (A.-S,) 
FLEPPER.    Tbe  under  lip.    Also,  te  pout  or 

hang  the  lip.    North. 
FLERTANDE.   Fleering;  grinmng;. 

Fy  1  sais  lyr  Forldas,  thow^feryonde  wryche. 

Jforfv  Jlrthme,  MS.  Uitctlo,  t.  82, 

FLESCHELTHEDE.   Fleshllness.   (^..f.) 
Of  no  careyne,  of  no>laMMy*<de. 

MS.Soe.Ardiq,lZ^,{.n. 

FLESH.  To  feed  a  hound  to  encourage  him  to 
ran  well.  Hence,  generally,  to  fatten.  See 
Harrison's  England,  p.  152.  In  the  following 
passage  it  means  enwred  to  fight t  madettrong 
and  brave. 

And  Simon-  beate  them  bothe,  and  made  Ihem 
both  gWe  of{    and  after  that  Simon  wold  not 


•hrinke  for  a  bladdJ  note  with  any  boye*  for  he 
was  then  thorowely /tftAed  by  the  meant  of  Kinfe. 
Mts.  ^#RffMw^^a« 

FLESH-AXE.  A  butcher's  clearer. 

FLESHLY.    Flexible.    (A.-N.) 

FLESHMSNT.    Pride  of  success.    Shak. 

FLESSHAMYLS.   A  butchCT's  shambles. 

FLET.  A  floor;  a  chamber.  {A^.)  Sea 
LaunfU,  979 ;  Wright's  Anecd.  p.  9  $  Wil||kf8 
Political  Songs,  p.  337;  Oy  of  Warwike, 
p.  3.   A  field  (tfbattle,  Weber,  i.  101. 

FLET-CHEESE.  Cheesemade  of  skimmed  milk. 
EattAwfUa. 

FLETCHER.  An  arrow-maker.  Pri^eriy,  the 
person  who  put  on  the  ^ther. 

FLETCHES.    Green  pods  of  peas.   Eatt. 

FLETE.  (1)  Same  as  Fleets  q.  v. 

For  to  conatime,  with  his  ferrent  heete. 
The  maty  fyithe  that  In  my  mouth  doch^lafr. 

l0dgat9,  MS.  Soo.  Jnti^.  191,  f.ff. 
Bctre  la  to  /Ute  than  to  tynke. 

Cowtt,XS.Uid.t*$S^ 

(2)  Flitted;  flew.    Oawaym,  n 

FUTERE.    To  flitter.   Lifdgati.. 

FLET-MITTE.  Skimmed  milk.  North.,  Tt^ 
form  occurs  in  Kennettf  s  MS.  <ylos&.     • 

FLETSHER.   A  young  psias-ood.   JBcs/. 

FLETT.    A  scolding,  or  flitmg* 

FUSTTE.    Flitted.   Lelandiltln. 

FLBUKS.  Fat  vermin  in  the  livers  of  diioased 
sheep,   yar,  dioL 

FLEW.  (1)  Shdww.  S^mmrmL  Spelts  jiKw  ia 
Batchelor's  OrHnep.  AxstL  f.  133.  it  aecnre 
in  Pr.  Parv.  ^  U7,  and  lUfeet,  15S2. 

(2)  The  dawiof  animak.  Far.HaL 

(3)  The  same  as  #lbn,q.  ▼.  Midira 

(4)  A  kind  of  fishing'^nel.  Fakgraoe^i  i    .«•  > 

(5)  Wash]r;iMderywaak.  Norihi,  >) 
FLEWED.    Havingltt^haiiglagtehi9f,^wddch 

in  hounds  vrera  caDed^Mmn  "  Whana hound 
is  fleet,  fain  fiewd,  cad  weU  hsai^d^"  LiUy'a 
Mydas, ed.  1632»sfg.  X.  zL  Thatip^a  deer^ 
horn  was  also  e^kd  ihBfiem,     '  *  >i  .  •' 

FLEWCE.  The  t«iui^  ii  ia  tnuidalad  hy 
jMfomw  in  HbminalfrMSi  Spett  jlMa^  and 
made  synonymom  with  the  teafiOfmi»\  !iii 
Harrison's  Bagland,  p,  824k  Aceorditig  io 
Palsgrave,  *<  a  kynde  of  a  pleas."  Stoalso 
Brit.  BibL  iv.  316. 

FLEWME.    Phlegm.  -  Arch.iKxs.  4«7..< 

FLBWORT.  A  hevikj  ^Its  lynanymd  an  MS. 
Sloene6^^f.'9,  iir^^mibo^*'    n   \^.     >. 

FLEXS.    Flesh. 

God  mad  thMdliyrtilrthaB  of  hide.  • . 
.Aadcladitharilife.intfiHtlah^ie*   • 

FLEXY.    To  fly.    R.  de  Bjc^imi^ .. ,  ,. 
FLEY.    Fled.    Also,  to  fly.     .    . 
Greta  s  trokya  the  yeaa(  g^fe^ 
And  to  the  erthe^  bys  ataite. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ill.  ^^  f.  64. 
FLEYCH.  Flesh.  Songs  and  Carpls,  x.  FksfhM, 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  27  ;  fieyith,  Forme  of 
Cuiy,  p.  21 ;  Jkiffpf  Miq*  Antiq.  jj.  79. 
FLEYER.    A  kidmy.    MS.  Med.  Line 
FLEYNE.    Banished*    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  343. 
FLEYS.  (1)  Fleas.    Prompt.  Parv. 
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(2)  A  fleece  of  wool.    Translatea  by  vefhu  in 

Nominale  MS. 
FLIBBER6IBBER.    Alyini^kiiiTe.  SeeFtat 

of  Vacabondcs,  1575,  repr.  p.  82.     Fiiiiertu 

gibbet  is  the  name  of  a  fiend  occasionally  men* 

tioned  by  old  writers. 
FLICK.  (1)  The  membrane  loaded  with  fat  in 

the  stomach  of  ammals.      We9t, 

(2)  A  flitch  of  bacon.    North,    '*  Pema,%^fL** 
Nominale  MS. 

Tak  the  hurde  of  a  twyne  Jfylt,  and  anoynte  th* 
maniics  firte  thenrlth  underneUi. 

ir&  JM.  Line.  f.  904. 

(3)  A  trial,  or  attempt.    Stmth, 

(4)  A  slight  blow,  or  stroke,  especially  with  a 
whip.     Far.  dial    Also,  to  give  a  jerk. 

EThe  down  of  animals.    Ent. 
Tokpnp.    South, 
CKER.  (I)  To  flatter.    {A.-S,) 
(2)  To  kiss ;  to  embrace.    Paltgrave. 
FLICKEIUMOUSE.    A  bat    Jonton. 
FLICKETS.    Blushes.    Devon. 
FLICK-TOOTH-COMB.    A  comb  with  coarse 

large  teeth.    Somer§et. 
FUDDER.    A  limpet.    North. 
FLIG.    Fledged.    Cheth.    ^  Flygge  as  byides 

be,  plttmeu^"  PalsgraTO. 
FLIG6ARD.    A  kite  of  a  diamond  form,  macb 

nsed  abont  forty  years  since  by  Yoikshire 

sdioolboys. 
FLIGGED.  (1)  Fledged.    North. 
(2)  Matted ;  entangled.    Line. 
FLIGGER.    To  flatter;  to  qoirer.    Eoit. 
FLIGGERS.  (1)  Same  as  Flappertt  q.  t. 
(2)  The  common  flag.    Eaet  JngL 
FLIGHERS.    Masts  for  ships. 
FLIGHT.  (1)  A  light  arrow,  formed  for  very 

long  and  straight  shots. 

(2)  A  scolding  match.    North. 

(3)  A  second  swarm  of  bees.  Eaet. 
)  A  light  fan  of  snow.     Oxon. 
\  Sea-fowl  shooting.    South. 
I  The  first  swarm  of  bees.    Vat.dM 

LIGHTEN.    To  scold.    North. 
FLIGHTERS.    Sparks ;  embera.    North. 
FLIGHTS.   Turf,orpcat,cutiotosquarepiece8 

forfdel.    Lane. 
FLIGHT-SHOT.    The  distance  a  fli^t  arrow 

vfoold  gi»,  aboat  mMh  pact  of  a  mile. 
FLIGHTY.    Giddy  ?thoaghttess.     Var^^tiul. 
FLIG.ME.GAIIIEY.    A  giri  gandUy  dressed, 

bat  antidy  and  slovenly.    North. 
FLIGNESS.    Phimagcc.    Paiaffratfe. 
FLIM-FLAM.  PiOse;  foolish;  nodsensieaL  Also, 

k  lie,  or  pfecc  of  nonsense  not  nccessarij^  false. 

See  Stanihurst,  pp.  14,  l6 ;  tfoweU's  m^Mi 

Proverbs,  p,  15. 
FLINDER-MOUSE.    A  bat.    South. 

One  t9ce  wm  attyred  "of  the  newe  liiihlon  of  wo- 
'   mentattyre,  the  other  face  like  the  olde  arraye  of 

women,  anff  had  wyngti  !Hce  a  baeke  or  /Ijfhier- 

^nowH.  JTA  Bhn.  486,  f.  77. 

FLINDERS.    Keoes ;  fragments.    North. 
FLINE.    Flown.    Middleton,  ii.  515. 
FLING.  (1)  Win  ;anrestraLncdde8fa*.  Var.diaL 
(2)  To  bafile ;  to  disappoint.    North, 


(VS  To  kick  •;  to  resent.    Beffon^ 

(4)  To  dance  in  a  peeolktr  mmner,  as  is  the 

dance  so  called ;  to  ^bMm  oat  th&legs.  North. 
FLINGING-TOBS;    A  pteee  of  timber  hong  as 

a  partiticm  in  ft  stall;    Norihi 
FLINT-COAL.    A  fc^id  of  coal,  so  called  firom 

containing  flint.    North. 
FLINTS.    ReAiseb«Iey  in  making  i^t    Var. 

dioL    DeanMHtesMS. 
FLIP.  (1)  A  slight  saddin  Mow.    BM.t  Also, 

to  fiUip;  to  jerk ;  to  move  nimbly ;  to  Ibmw. 

Somerwet.    Lilly,  Mothttr  BomUe,  od.  1632, 

sig.  Dd.  ii,  seems  to  nse  the  word  in  the  sense, 

tofiOqf.    *ToJl^  upt  to  torn  up  one's  sleeves. 

(2)  A  potation  compoonded  of  beer,  gin,  and 
coarse  sugar.    SvjjM, 

(3)  Nimble ;  flippant.    JDevon, 

FLIPE.    The  brim  of  a  hat;  a  flake  Of  snow. 

Also,  to  poll  off.    North. 
FLIPFLAP.    Sameasl^(3>. 
FLIPPER-DE-FLAH^BR.   Noise  and  <SOnAision 
caased  by  show.    Suttes.    **  I  nere  saw  soch 
%flqtper  defiepper  before,^"  King  and  a  Poore 
Northeme  Man,- 1646*. 
FLIPPERING.    Cryit^g;  wwpmg.    Ne/rih. 
FLIPPITY.FLOP.   Dxaggle^taOed;  awkward  ia 

fine  clothes.     Worm. 
FLIRE.  Same  as  filler,  q.  V.  ^IHi^,  Hoiinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  93. 

The  two  false,  wyth  grete  ytt, 
Stode  and  bebaldeher  ryehe  a«yse. 
And  biganna  to  lagh  and^lyrf. 

JC&  Ckmtaft,  Ff.  11.88,  f.287. 

FLIRK.    To  jeric,  or  flip  about.     WxUi. 

FLIRT.  To  move  nimlily.  To  speak  in  a  flirt- 
ing way,  L  e.  sarcastically.  Hence  FUrtMt, 
^irtigiff*  FUrt-^gUHanymF^,  a  forward,  telk- 
ative,  and  unconstant  girL  Var,  dioL  Shake- 
speare huBjUrt'ffiU,  and  the  latter  terms  some- 
times occur  in  a  somewhat  worse  sense. 

FLISH.    Fledged.    Devon. 

FLISK.  {l)  To  skip,  or  bounce;  to  fret  at  the 
yoke.    North. 

(2)  A  large-toothed  comb.    JFe8t. 

(8)  To  flick,  as  with  a  whip.    Line. 

(4)  A  bundle  of  white  rods  to  brush  away  cob- 
webs and  diat*    Oleue. 

FLIT.  (1)  To  remove ;  especially  when  at  night, 
to  ^eat  the  landlord.    North.    The  word  no 
is  inserted  from  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38. 
Lat  £n»]  neWtCoffyhMi  th«  plese, 
'   Cttfnionmem^mxtaJhft, 

IUtton*M  Jne.  Pop.  Pni*  1791,  p.  85. 

|2)  To  leavewoik  anftnished>    We$t. 
|3)  Shallow;  Han.    Sut$$ap. 
4)  To^;  to  esciq^.    S^femer, 
FLITCH.  (1)  Officious ;  lively.     Wilte. 
(2)  To  move  from  place  to  plaee.    Notf. 
FLITCHEK.    A  flitch  of  bacon.     West. 
FLITE.    To  scold;  to  brawl.    North. 
Tboo  ttuit  nndyntand  and  ««te. 
With  neun  majit  tbou  the  wiaihe  and>ryt«. 

MS,  Hmrl,  1701«  f.  25. 
He  loked  op  and  laghe  there  sytte, 
Fendes  fde  that  fouly  Jlfttt, 

MS.  ibid.  f.  51. 
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Pul  fellyche  Ood  to  hm.  /k«m» 
To  the*  UU  Tpocryt^  M8,  ibid,  f.  21. 

FUTER.    A  scold.    NbrtL 
FLITTEN.    To  remove  •  hone  iato  fresh  pat- 

tarcp    O^orikh*    *'  Leave  her  on  a  ley,  and 

lett  the  dBTil/ItM  her/'  a.  Line.  proYerb. 
FLITTER.    To  hang,  or  droop.    Lmc* 
FLITTERING.  (1)  Floating.     Chtmeer. 
(2)  Showery )  skety.    Danet, 
FUTTER-MOUSS.    See  FUnder^moute. 
FLITTERS,  a)  Pieces;  rags.  Sonurmt.    Also, 

to  scatter  in  pieces,  as  in  Morte  d' Arthur,  i. 

137,  *"  \Xfi9ii«fyd  al  ahrode/' 
(2)  Saiail  panttikes.    Stmth, 
FLITTiNG.    Removal.     «'  To  Bethleem  thair 

/Htthkff  made,"  MS.  Cott.ye8pas.  A.iiL 
FLIX.(1)  The  flux.-   Tnsser,p.29. 
(2>  The  tool  ahtrai    Kmi. 
FLIZ.    A  splinter,  or  ahivcr.    Hence,  to  fly  off ; 

to  make  a  noise.    iVbrM. 
FLIZZEN.    To  laugh  sarcasticdly.    North. 
FLIZZOMS.  Flying  partides;  small  fragments; 

sediment  of  Ihioor.    Bnt, 
FLO.  (1)  An  nrCiw.     (Skmcfr. 
(2)  Flay ;  flea.    Rilwn, 
FLOAT.  (1)  To  farritato  UmkL     Wt$i,    Also,  to 

pare  off  the  sward. 

I  Chid,  or  scolded.     YoHmK 

I  Flow ;  flood,    langififi. 

\  A  kind  of  raft,    ikirih, 
FLOAT-ORASa.     Grass  growing  in  swampy 

ground.    JhMn,    Dean  Milles  MS.   It  is  the 

gramenflwriatUe  in  Gerard,  p.  13. 
FLOATING.     HemtMrrhage.   Sommrtet. 
FLOATING'SfiOVEL.    A  shoTd  used  for  cut- 

ting  turf.    Salop. 
FLOATS.    The  frames  of  wood  that  hang  over 

the  sides  of  a  waggon.    Eati. 
FLOATSOME.  Umber  accidentally  carried  away 

by  a  flood.     We$t 
FLOAT-WHEY.    Curds  made  from  whey,  much 

used  in  Northumberland. 
FLOATY.    Rank  and  tall,  u  grass.    Detxm. 
FLOCCIPENDED.   Made  no  account  of ;  set  no 

value  by.   {Lot,)    See  Hall,  Henry  VIL  f.  40. 
FLOCK.    A  hurdle.    Devm, 
FLOCKET.   A  loose  garment  with  large  sleeves. 

Skelton,  ii  160.    It  is  spelt  flokkard  in  the 

Howard  Household  Books,  1844,  p.  522. 
FLOCKLY.    In  an  ambush.    HaU, 
FLOCKMEL.    In  a  flock.    (^.-5.) 
FLOCK-POWDER.  A  kind  of  powder,  formerly 

put  on  doth. 
FLOCKS.    Refuse ;  sediment ;  down.    Also,  in- 

ferior  wool.     Var,  diaU 
FLOCKY.    Over-ripe ;  woolly.    St{folk. 
FLODDERED.    Covered ;  adorned.    Line. 
FLODDER-UP.  To  overflow;  to  stop  up  a  water- 
course.    Craven. 
FLODE.    Abounded.    Skinner. 
FLOGGED.    Tired ;  exhausted.    Oxon. 
FLOISTERING.    Skittish ;  boyish.     WetL 
FLOITS.    Disorder.     Yorkgh. 
FLOITY.    A  flag  thick  at  one  end  and  small  at 

the  other.    North. 


FLOKB-MOWTUEDE.    Having  a  n^^ti^ ,  U^ 

a  flounder.    See  flewkf.,-  u 

Tbow  wenct  for  to  lUy  u»i  /kJk:9*wmvth9^  ^p^rtif** 
Morte  Arthurt^  US,  UtteoU,  I.  9L 

FLOKYNGLVCHE.    Inflpcka.    It  is  the  gloss 

of  frtgatim  in  MS.  Egerton  829,  t  94. 
FLOMAX.    Untidy.     Wmrw. 
FLOME.    A  river.    Lyb.  Disconus,  212. 
FLONE.     Arrows.    <X^)    *«ThoiMt  flone," 
lightning,  TowneleyMyst.  p.  92. 
She  bare  «  home  about  hir  hake, 
Aud  undur  hie  gynlUle  mooy  Aiwms. 

MS,  Ommtmb,  Ft,  ▼.  48. 

FLOOD.    A  heavy  rain.    Dmm. 
FLOOD-MARK.    The  mark  whidi  the  sea  at 

the  highest  tide  makes  on  the  shore.  Andermm. 
FLOOR.     See  Fkuki  and  Flewke. 
FLOOR-BANK.    A  bank  with  a  ditch,  and  the 

same  on  both  sides.    JSu/. 
FLOP.  (1)  Phunp ;  flat     Var..diaL 
(2^  A  mass  of  thin  mud.    J)or9et. 

(3)  To  outspread.    Northan^tontk. 

(4)  The  scrotum.    Somerset* 
FLOPPER.    An  under-petticoat.    Cormm. 
FLOPPER.MOUTHEa  Bluk^er-lipped.  Une. 
FLORCHYT.    Flourishes.  ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  166. 
FLORE.    Flower.    Sir  Triibrom, 
FLORENCE.     Florins,  formeidy  wiurth  aboot 

3«.  4if.  apiece.    Isunhnts,  29^^  565. 
FLORENTINE.    A  kind  of  pie.    Sowetimes,  a 

custard  made  in*  pasta* 
FLORESCHEDE.    Onuunentad ;  adivmed. . 
Hyi  faste  mvtt/^mrtHiktdt  aUe  H  /^ne  s^yyUc. 

^orta  Arthurft^MS.  U»c  f.  CI. 

FLORREY.    A  blue  d^e.    See  Cunningham's 

Revels  Afcounta,  pp.  39, 57,  ,fimrry* 
FLORSCHARE.    A  decorator.    Pr.  Pant. 
FLORTH.    A  floor,  or  roof.    Pal$grate. 
FLOSCHE.    A  pit,  or  pool    See  FUk  (1). 
LaTerd,  thoo  led  mi  Mvle  Arm  heUe, 
TboM  keped  me  fn  that  In  Jlotehe  felle. 

jr^.  Co€t.  Ve»pat,  D.  tU.  f.  18. 

FLOSCULST.    A  parterre.    {Lat.) 

FLOSH.    To  spiU;  to  splash.    South.    Hence 

FloshMk^  a  hole  which  receives  tht  waste 

water  from  a  milUpond.    See  flatche* 
FLOSSY.    A  slattern.     Cntven. 
FLOSTER.    Tobeverygayi     Bftfom^ 
FLOTAGES.     Things  Incidentally  floating  on 

seas  or  rivers.    Btount. 
FLOTE.  (1)  Water.    Shak.    TheUkmmmtika 

applied  to  dew  in  co.  Surrey.       * 
(2)  Grieved.    Sir  Amadace,  xxxvi.  6. 
FLOTED.    Flooded;  watery. 

When  you  come  to  Twyford,  the^fotod  meadowes 

there  are  all  white  With  little  flowers,  which  I  be- 

liere  are  lady-emocka. 

Jubrt^t  Witt*,  MS.  Rfi^  Ac.  p.  1S3. 

FLOTEN.    Removed;  distant     Gawayne. 
FLOTERAND.    Floating.    (J.^S.)  Fhtterede, 
floated,  Kyng  Horn,  129. 

A  bedd  y  fond  there  ^tframf. 
And  yn  ytt  a  kDl5t  liggande. 

Guv  Hf  Warwick,  MS.  Cemtab. 

FLOTES.     Rough-made  river  boats,  formerly 
used  on  the  Severn. 
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FLOntERT.    Slorenly,  but  attemptSng  to  be 

fine  and  showy.    North, 
FLOTHRE.    FUkes  of  snow. 

Vo  Mulcn  tholleth  there  tuccbe  wowe» 
ThBiie  tmjiothrg  In  the  tnowe. 

M9.  CW/.  J^  Qmn.  88. 

FLOTIS.  The  foam  or  froth  of  anytUng  boil- 
ing, &c.    (jt^SJ) 

FLOTSAM.  Goods  floating  on  the  sea  after  a 
shipwreck.  See  Howdl,  16$0,  sect.  tL  ;  Cot- 
grave,  in  T.  Fto. 

FLOTTE.    To  flow.     Chaucer. 

FLOTTBN-MILK.    Same  as  Flet-mitie,  q.T. 

PLOUGH.  (1)  A  flea.     Chesh, 

(2)  Cold;  windy;  bleak..   North. 

FLOUGHTBR,    To  frighten.    North, 

FLOUNDAB.    A  flounder.    Si^olk. 

FLOUNT.  To  stmt  about  ^y  or  gaudily 
dressed.     Far.  dial 

FLOUR.  (1)  Soft  tiiread  or  silk  hanging  loosely, 
such  as  is  put  on  a  tassel 

(2)  Flower.    (A.-N.) 

FLOURELES.    Without  flower.     Ckauc^. 

FLOUHBTTE.    A  small  flower.    (A.-N.) 

FLOURISH.    A  blossom.     North. 

FLOtJRON.    A  border  of  flower-work.  {A.^N.) 

FLOUT.  (1)  A  truss,  or  bundle.     Warw. 

(2)  A  bojrs  whistle.     Somerset. 
FLOUTERSOME.    FW)Kck8ome.    North. 
PLOW.    WHd ;  untractable.    North, 
FLOWCH.    A  terra  of  reproach.    Hy^  Way  to 

the  Spyttel!  Hous,  n.  d. 
FL0W1BR.    To  froth,  of  fbam.    (A.-N.) 
FLOWERS.    You  are  as  welcome  as  Flowert  in 

Mayi  i.  e.  very  welcome,    far.  dial 
FLOWERY.    Florid;  handtemc.    North. 
FLOWISH.    Immodest.     M>rM. 
FLOWT.    The  flood,  or  Water.    {A.-S.) 
'    And  ftt«  window  esst  him  o«rt, 
Rijt  Into  TethM/hwt, 
M8.  Cknfofr.  Fft  «w  48.  f.  106. 

PLOWTE.   A  flute.    Pr.Parv. 

FLOWTING.    Cardingw«olt6spiilBtbemix. 

tQM«    19^rf^ 
FLOTGBNB.    A  kind  of  ship.    Spek  yi4fne  in 

OctoTian,  I4S5;.^eyM«,  1671.  • 
Ther  were>fairif«iMroA4oU  aai)  AtslM  taaaf^t 
Cokket  sad  Jnaekkea.  jr«MtiUtd  «)>»• 

4C5.  g^ft*  Pa/<r- A*  iU  t*  III- 
FLOYTE.     A  flute,    lydgate.  ,C\im;^  has 

>l^»<wy>  phyingon  the  flute,.     ' 
FLU.    Pale  and  sioUy.    Kef4. 
FLUBSY-FACBD*    PJurop-^fd.    North. 
FLUCE.    To  flounce,  or  plunge. .  Nare^.  , 

PLUCK.    8am»«a  Finaitf,  q,  V. 
FLUE.  (1)  Same4is  Fkm^  aad  Jhmi  (1). 
r2)  Shallow.   EoitAngUa. 

(3)  Bed<4room  downy  refhse.  Var.  dial.  Also, 
the  nap  or  down  of  anytfabg. 

(4)  The  coping  of  a  gaUeor  end  wall  of  a  house, 
&c    Eatt, 

FLUE-FULL.    Brimlol.     Yorkth. 
FLUFF.    Same  as  Fhi€  (3). 
FLUGGAN.    A  coarse  fat  woman.    North. 
PLUISH.    Washy;  tender;  weak.    Also, 
in  morals.    North, 


FLUKE.  (1)  Waste  cotton.   Imc. 

(2)  A  lock  of  hair.  Salop,  This  is  frcm  More't 
MS.  Additions  to  Ray. 

(3)  A  flounder.    See  Ftewke, 
Pkitt'mowtlradcf  asa^fiOw,  with  flnymde  XivPju 

Morte  Arthurt,  MS.  Uncvln,  f.  85. 

PLUM.  (1)  Deceit.     Var,  dial 
(2)  Same  u  Flome,  q.  t. 
FLUMBARDYNG.    A  fiery  character. 

Hit  if  an  hardy  Jlmmbmrdyng, 
Wis  and  was  la  alia  thynf . 

King  JlUaunder,  1788. 

FLUMMERY.  (1)  Nonsense.     Var.  dial 

(2)  Oatmeal  boiled  in  wnter  till  it  is  thick  and 

gelatinona.      North.      Fhnnmery-huOtt   the 

skin  of  oats  prepared  for  making  flummery. 

According  to  Markham's  English  Housewife, 

the  term  in  his  time  was  peculiar  to  Cheshire 

«sd  Lancashire,  and   generally  eaten  with 

honey,  although  some  used  wine,  ale,  or  milk. 

Blano-ttange  is  also  called  flummery. 
PLUMMOCK.    A  sloven.     Herrf, 
FLUMMOX.    To  overcome,  frighten,  bewilder, 

foil,  disappoint,  or  mystify.  Also,  to  maul,  or 

mangle.     Var,  dial, 
PLUMP.    Plat.    Also,  to  M  down  heavily ;  a 

heavy  falL    Var,  dial 
PLUNDER.     To    be  irregular.     "  Plundring 

fame,"  Nash's  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 
FLUNG.    Deceived;  beaten.    North. 
FLUNIfi.    A  river.    W.  Mapes,  p.  347. 
PLUNTER.    To  be  in  a  great  hurry.     Out  (f 

Jtunter,  nnwelL    Lane. 
PLURCH.    A  great  quantity.     North. 
PLURE^    Flory;  floured.     Oawayne. 
PLURED.    Ruffled.    Yorkth. 
PLUREN.    Made  of  flour.    *«  Fluren  cakes," 

Wright's  Purgatory,  p.  55. 
FLURICHEN.    To  flourish.    {A.-N.) 
PLURING.    A  brood.    North, 
PLURN.   To  sneer  at;  to  despise,    line, 
FLURRY.    A  confusion.    Var,  dial 
FLURT.  <1)  Xq  snap  the  fingers  derisively. 

Uenoe,  any  satiiieal  aDtion  or  speech.    See 

Florio,  p.  98 ;  Thorns'  Anecdotes  and  Tradi- 

tions,  p.  24. 
(2)  T»idiideOr  aookL     Yorhtk. 
(3)AfooL    Smam^  - 
FLURTUSILLIi^l.,  St6  mrt. 
FLURTS.  AlSglitwanan.    Norih, 
FLURT-SILK.  A  kind  of  figured  silk,  mentioned 

in  the  BMkeof  Bates,  1598. 
FLUSH.  (1)  Feathered.     Warw. 

(2)  A  gffsat  number.  Vm\  dial.  Hence,  prodigal, 
wasteful,  fulL 

(3)  Even ;  on  a  leveL     Var,  diaL 

(4)  Same  u  Ftoth^  q.  v.  Also,  an  increase  of 
water  in  ariter. 

(5)  The  hot  stage  of  a  fever.  South,  Also,  hot 
and  heavy,  iq>pHed  to  the  weather  or  atmo- 
sphere. 

(6)  To  hop,  u  a  bird.    Browne, 

(7)  A  hand  of  cards  all  of  a  sort.  The  modem 
meaning,  and  so  explained  by  Dyce,  Skelton, 
u,  348.    Cf.  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fhuc.  There  was. 
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however,  ft  gUMof cti^  to edted.    S^ Flo- 
rid, p.  1^. 

(8)  In  good  condition,  espediBy  with  regard  to 
worldly  circumstances.  It  corresponds  to  the 
first  sense  in  the  phrase  oo(Mf/<Mi/A«r.  Shake- 
speare has  the  term,  and  it  occurs  in  Losty 
JuYcntus,  p.  144 ;  King  Leir,  p.  419. 

FLUSK.    To  fly  out ;  to  quarrel.    North, 

FLUSKER.  To  he  confused,  or  giddy ;  to  fly 
irregularly.    Ncrih, 

FLUSTE.    Flushed;  pushed.    JN/mh. 

FLUSTER.  A  great  hurry,  caused  generally  hy 
a  fudden  surprise.     Vor,  dkU, 

FLUSTERATiON.    See  Fhater. 

FLUSTERED.   Htff  tipsy.   Ketmett, 

FLUSTERGATED.  Blustering.  /.  niffht, 

FLUSTRATB.  To  frighten;  to  be  in  a  great 
confusion*     Var.  dioL 

FLUTTER.    A  litter.    Cfhme. 

FLUTTERGRUB.    A  field  labottrtr.    S<mtlL 

FLUX.    To  strike  with  the  wings.   /.  Wiffhi. 

FLUXIVE.    Flowine  with  moisture.    Shtdt, 

FLUZZED.    Bruised ;  blunted.   Norfh. 

FLY.  (1)  A  £uniliar  spirit,  attendant  upon  a  witch 
or  astrologer.    An  old  cant  term. 

(2)  To  shun,  or  avoid  anything.  7b  fy  away^  to 
frighten  away.  To  fiy  anmder,  to  crack.  A 
hawk  is  said  to  fy  on  head,  when  she  mistakes 
her  proper  game ;  to  fly  on  gron,  when  she 
flies  at  great  birds ;  and  to  fiy  at  the  brook, 
when  she  goes  after  water-fowL  To  fly  in 
on^eface,  to  get  into  a  passion  with  him. 

FLTABOSTIC.  Outrageously  showy,  u  in  dress. 
Somerset. 

FLY-BY-NIGHT.  A  worthless  person^  who  gets 
into  debt,  and  runs  off,  leaving  the  house 
empty.   North, 

FLY-CAP.  A  pretty  kind  of  cap,  much  worn 
about  A.  D.  1760. 

FLYCCHE.    To  separate. 

5yf  tkoa  nsadette  erer  any  wycfae 
Thurghc  whycchccraft  wedUk  to/rccA«. 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  18. 

FLT-CLAPPER.    A  clapper  to  drive  away  flies. 

Also  called  %.  fly-flap, 
FLY-DOD.    The  herb  ragwort.    Cheeh, 
FliYER.    To  fleer.    This  form  is  found  m  Me- 

riton,  and  Chester  Phiys,  it  61. 
FLY-FLAP.    See  Fly-cU^tper, 
FLY-FOOT.    A  village  game  of  leaping  over  one 

another's  backs.    Far,  dial 
FLY-GOLDING.    A  Udy.bird.    Sussex. 
FLYNE.    To  fly.    {A.-S,) 

Tber  U  no  wild«  foal*  that  itVAtfyne, 
But  I  am  ticur  him  to  hittyne. 

MS,  Cttnidb,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  49. 

FLYNGE.    To  proceed  very  n^idly.    See  Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  pp.  17, 81. 
FLYTE.    To  fly. 

HaT«  my  hon  and  let  me  bee, 
Yamlotheto/^«. 

MS.  OmUA.  Ff.  it.  38.  f.  79. 

FLY-TIME.    Summer.    St^olk, 
FNASTE.   To  breathe  hard.    (A,-S.) 

Hwan  Grim  him  havede  fute  bounden, 
And  sithen  in  an  eld  doth  wndeo. 


A  kevel  of  ehttm  f ul  unvnete. 
That  he  [ne]  mouthe  apeke  vmfitmtu, 
Hwcre  he  wolde  him  beie  or  lede. 

fla««telr,S4a 
FO.  (1)  Few.    Somerset, 

Lordyofca  thyr  ar  y-now  of  tho, 
Ot  f  entylmen  thyr  are  butyb. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  M. 

(2)  A  foe.    {A.-S.)    Havelok,  1363,2849. 

FOAL.  An  assistant  to  the  putters  in  a  coal 
mine.    North, 

FOAL-FOOT.    The  herb  colt's-foot.    North, 

FOAL-KELL.    The  amnion.    North. 

FOAP.    To  comb  back.    Devon, 

FOB.   Froth,  or  foam.    South, 

FOBBED.    Disappointed.    North, 

FOBBLE.    Quadruple.    Yorhsh, 

FOBEDAYS.    Holydays.     OzeO. 

FOBS.    Same  as  Dubs,  q.v. 

FOCER.   A  coffer,  or  chest    Palsgnwe. 

FOCHE.    To  fetch.    Towneley  Myst  p.  60. 

FODDENED.    Fed.  NominaleMS. 

FODDER.   To  mutter.   Somerset. 

FODDERING-GROUND.  Agrassendosurefor 
feeding  cattle.     West. 

FODDYNG.  A  division.  (J.-S.)  See  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  48.   TheBodlMS.hasaAMfyiiyea. 

FODE.  (1)  This  term  is  found  in  early  writers, 
especially  in  the  old  metrical  romances,  in  the 
sense  of  man,  ipoman,  girl,  or  boy.  Few  ex- 
pressions are  more  commonly  met  with  than 
/rely/ode,  i.  e.  nobly  fed,  or  a  well-bred  per- 
son. "  To  wedd  thys  frely  fode,"  Sir  Egla- 
mour,  1254. 

(2)  To /ode  out  with  words,  to  keep  in  attention 
and  expectation,  to  deceive.  The  phrase  oc- 
curs in  Skelton,  Harrington,  &c 

FODER.    Aburthen;afother.    (A.-S.) 

FODGE.    A  small  bundle.    Gloue. 

FODYNGE.    A  nourishing.   Pr,  Par9. 

FOE.    To  fall  Lane. 

FOEMAN.  A  foe.  This  occurs  in  many  writers, 
hut  is  now  obsolete. 

FOG.  (1)  The  second  crop  of  grass,  or  aftermath. 
F6rby  applies  the  term  to  long  grass  left 
through  the  vrinter  for  eariy  spring  feed,  which 
suits  the  context  in  the  paasages  vrhere  the 
vrord  occurs  in  Drayton.  Blount,  in  v.  Fogage, 
says,  ^  fog,  or  feg,  rank  grass  not  eaten  in 
summer  f'  audit  is  explained  in  the  Yorkshire 
Dialogue,  1697,  p.  98,  <'  fresh  grass  that  comes 
after  mowing." 

r2^Mos8.    North, 

(3)  To  hunt  in  a  servile  manner;  to  flatter  for 
gain.    Dekker. 

(4)  To  take  cattle  out  of  pastures  in  the  autumn. 
Craeen, 

FOGAN.    A  kind  of  cake.     Comm, 

FOGEY.    An  eccentric  old  man.    FsndiaZ. 

F0GGER.(1)  A  huckster.    SuflMk. 

{2)  A  groom,  or  man-servant.     Witts, 

(3)  A  cheat    See  Florio,  p.  54. 

FOGGY.  (1)  Stupid ;  very  dull     Vstr.  dial. 

(2)  Fat ;  bloated ;  having  hanging  flesh.  **  Some 

three  chind  figgie  dame,''  Dolamy's  Prime* 

rose,  4to.  Loud.  1606. 
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Whereat  I  wm  woikte  Co  be  bloMe-cheked  or 
have  P>n»  chekei  that  ahalied  %m  I  ivent,  they  be 
nowe  ihronke  tip,  or  drawen  tog^ether. 

PaUgrap^M  AeoUutua,  IMO. 

(3)  Coarse,  rank,  as  grass.'    iVbr/A. 

FOGH.    Fallow  ground.    Cheth, 

FOGHELE.    A  fowl,  or  bird.    It  occurs  in  MS. 

Cott.  Vespas.  D.  tiL  Ps.  & 
FOGO.    A  stench.    Var,  duiL 
FOGORNER.     One  who  expels  people  from 

their  dwellings.    Noxninale  MS. 
FOIL.  (1)  To  soU ;  to  dirty  j  to  suUy.    FoyUde, 

defiled,  Gesta  Rom.  p.  120.   Also,  to  trample. 

To  run  the  foil,  a  phrase  in  hunting,  iised 

when  game  runs  over  the  same  track  a  second 

time  in  order  to  puzzle  or  elude  the  hoimds. 

The  foil  is  the  track  of  the  deer.    Gent.  Rec 

iL76.  See  Diet.  Rust,  in  T. 

(2)  A  blunt  sword  used  in  fencing  Topui  ie  ike 
foil,  sometimes  i^sed  fQr,  tojmt  to  the  «iMni. 
Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p«  170.  . 

(3)  The  back  of  a  looking^lass*  This  term  is 
used  by  Bourne  in  MS.  LafUHl*  121.^ ,    . 

FOILES.    Leaves.    (J.^N) 

FOIN.  (1)  To  pushpin  fencing.    (Fr.) 

(2)  Foes.    Troil*  4nd  Creseide,  L  1002. 

FOING-OUT.    Ahi»wL    Cumd. 

FOINS.    Fur  made  of  polecats'  skins,    ibynt, 

Piers  PloughmgUr  |l^  4  Q8. 
FOISON.  (1)  Plenty ;  ahnndaniBe.    (^.-A:) 

(2)  Th0  natural  juice  or  jncdsture  of  the  grass  or 
other  4ierhsf  tthft  heart  and  strength  of  it. 
Sh^oUt.    KenneU,  MS.  Lansd.  lOdA. 

FOIST.  (1)  A  t4Md.stool.    AfgMi. 
r2^  To  smell  musty.    Vap,diai, 

(3)  A  barge  or  pinnaee»  often  used  for  merchan- 
dise. «Foy8t,abotelykeag«Uye,"PaligriKfe. 
It  must  have  been  a  vessel  dimwing  little  water, 
for  Grafton  mentiofls  a  person  wading  in  the 
watertohisybtff^,  and  then  sailinff  off.  Baret 
calls  it,  **  a  tight  and  swift  shippe.^' 

(4)  Acut-purse.  '^  He  that  picks  tlia  pocket?  is 
eaUad  %  foist,"  Dekker's  Behnan  of  London, 
1608*  See  Woman  is  a  Weatheroock,  iv.  2. 
F0i9t$f  juMling  trieksi  ftauds,  Ben  Jonson,  lit 
264 1  *"  a^st  or  ju^g  tad^"  Howdl's  Lex. 
Tet.1660. 

FOISTER.  A  pick-pockei.  **  A  cozener,  a 
oonycatcher,  tkfokter/*  Florio,  p.  54. 

FOISTING.HOUKD.  A  kind  of  hipdog.  See 
Nares,  and  Ben  Jonson,  iit  264. 

FOKT.  Bloated;  imsound;  soft  and  woolly; 
nearly  rotten.    Ea»i» 

FOL.    Foolish.     Weber, 

FOLABILITE.    Folly.    Skelton. 

FOLD.    Folded.    WiU.  andWerw.p.  32. 

FOLDE.  (1)  A  farm.yard.     Var,  dial. 

(2)  The  world ;  earth ;  ground.  {A.-S,)  See 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  35 ;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  245 ; 
Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  342 ;  Will,  and 
Werwolf,  p.  193. 

(3)  A  btmdle  of  straw.    North. 
(4)/iiyb2d^innamber.  "  Withrohesinfolde," 

Sir  Perceval,  32. 

(5)  To  contract ;  to  fisil. 


Yf  he  were  aavtr4(>  boms  a  l(»ygM% 
Of  that  worme  when  he  had  a  tyghte* 
,  Hyahertebcuaa  toyWde. 

MS.  Omtdh.  Ft  il.  SB,  f.  87- 
The  kyng  harde  bow  Befyce  tolde. 
For  hym  hys  herte  can  /b/tfe.      M8,  Jhld,  t  98. 

(6)  To  embrace. 
For  his  bonde  we  may  not  1h«ke, 

Rlfl  owne  wofde  and  w«  %H  t  holde. 
Til  deth  cum  that  aUe  thaUe  wreke* 
And  ui  alleia  day  to>bM». 

MS.Ctmtab.Vty.4l^t,9B, 

(7)  To  grant;  to  accord;  to  plight. 
FOLDEROL.    Nonsense.     Var.  dial, 
FOLD-GARTH.    A  farm-yard.    North. 
FOLDING-GATES.    Gates  which  open  in  the 

centre.    Nominale  MS. 
FOLDING-STOOL.    A  portable  seat  made  to 

fold  up  like  a  camp-stoioL 
FOLD-PRITCH.  A  heavy  pointed  iron  to  pierce 

nround  for  hurdles.    £fit, 
FOLE.    Foul;  dirty. 

That  alle  the  filthe  of  the  fireke  ^d  fele  of  the  guttea 

Poloet  his  /ble  fotte  whene  he  furthe  rydes. 

Morte  Arthurs,  MS,  LAneotn,  f.  8S. 

FOLED.    Abolish.    Nominale  MS. 

Wondlr  thonght  me  netir  more   ' 
Tbanne  m*  dyd  of  *  A/ytf  knight. 

MSm  Btitk  not,  f  .  9S. 

FOLBHARDINESS.    Rashness.    (^.-M) 

FOLE-L^ROE.    Foolishly  liberaL  Omeer. 

FOLELY.    FooHshlyfStiqiidly.    {A^N,) 
Unwyaeis  the  Ikdir,  Sabanon  aeU  also. 
That  for  hymself  cannot  restreyne  hia  hand, 
But  by  hys  lyf  depart /vMy  his  land. 

Jf5.  Loud.  416.  f.47. 
Tbry  will  be  owttrayede  anone,  areundrone  rynges, 
Tbtts/b/K^  one  a  felde  to  fyghte  with  us  aUe. 

MorfJrthure,  MS.  JUheoln,  f.  83. 

FOLESFOTH.  Ground  ivy.  It  fs  left  unex- 
plained in  Arch.  zzx.  407. 

FOLETT.    A  foolish  fellow.    Pr,  Paro. 

FOLHT.    Baptism.    (y^.-5.) 

FOLIO.  In  fMo,  in  abundance ;  in  fiOtfiHo, 
In  fall  dress. 

FOLK.  (1)  Family.     Var.  dud. 

(2)  Men  collectively ;  people.  (^.-5.)  In  Maun- 
devile,  p.  117,  it  corresponds  to  Uentike, 

FOLK-MOTE.  An  assembly.  See  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  93. 

FOLLAUT.    FooUshness.    {A^N,) 

POLLER.  A  flat  drcular  pieceof  wood  iised in 
pressing  a  cheese  when  the  curd  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  vat.  North. 

fOlLOW»  To  court;  to  pay  addresses.  7b 
fiUow  om^s  note,  to  go  straight  forward. 

FOLLOWER.    One  who  courts.     Var,  dial 

FOLLOWERS.  Lean  store  cattie  or  sheep, 
which  follow  the  fstting  bullocks.    Norf. 

FOLLOWING-TIME.  A  wet  season,  when 
showers  follow  successively.    Eatt, 

FOLLOW-MY-LEADER.    A  child's  game. 

FOLLY.  Any  ridiculous  building,  not  answer- 
ing its  intended  purpose.   Var.diaL 

FOLOWED.    Same  u  FoM,  q.  v. 

FOLOYDDYN.    FoUowed.    Tundale,  p.  36. 

FOLTE.    Afod.    Pron^t.  Parv, 

FOLTED.    Foolish  ;siDy.    SeePr.P8rv.p.l69* 
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F«BdM  cnpt*  tho  ynuftt  wtthlinie, 
And  Ud>Mr«rf  ncn  to  fyoM. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  OM.  Trin.  Cantab,  t  U, 
Shrewet  myidede  hym  ful  ofte. 
And  hdde  hjm/oited  or  wode 

ir&Har/.  1701.  f.S». 

FOLTISH.     Foolish.     See  Ashmole's  Theat. 
Chem.  Brit  1652»  p.  401 ;  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  pp.  81,  166. 
FOLTRYE.    Foolishness.    Pr,  Parv. 
FOLUD.    Followed.    (^.-S.) 

Into  A  halle  tothly  abe  went* 
Thomaa>W«d  at  blr  hande. 

MS.  Cmntab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  08. 

FOLUT.    BH>tised.    <*  FobU  in  a  fontestone,'' 

Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  9. 
FOLWERE.    A  follower.    {A,-S,) 
FOLY.    Foolish.    Percevtl,  1572. 
FOLYLYCHE.    FooUshly. 

A  clerk  that  yWjf/jwAe  dyspendyth 

The  godyi  that  hyt  fiulyr  hym  jereth  or  aendyth. 
MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  8. 

FOLYMARE.    A  young  foal.    This  tenn  occurs 

in  MS.  Coll  Jes.  Ozon.  28. 
F0L5E.    To  follow ;  to  succeed.    (A.'S.) 
FOMARD.    A  polecat    Nortk. 
FOMAUNDE.    Foaming. 

Ffltyrd*  nnArtly  wytb  famaunde  lyppM. 

Moria  Jrthurs,  MS.  Uneoht,  f.  61. 

FOMBLITUDE.    A  weak  comparison. 
FOME.    Smoke ;  foam ;  scum.    East, 
FOMEREL.    See  Femerel,  and  Pr.  Panr.  p.  169. 
FO-MON.    An  enemy.    {ji,-S,) 
FON.  (1)  Found.  North,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  40. 

(2)  Foes.    Rob.  Glouc.  Chron.  p.  1. 

(3)  To  be  foolish,  or  fond ;  to  make  foolish. 
Also,  a  foolish  person.  Font  foolish,  Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  196. 

FONCE.    Cunning;  knowing.    Line, 
FOND.  (1)  Stupid;  foolish;  simple;  half  siUy; 
fearful;    timid;    weak;   idle;    unprofitable. 
North,    A  very  common  archaism. 
(2)  Luscious ;  fulsome ;  disagreeably  sweet  in 

taste  or  smelL    Ea»f, 
FONDE.  (1)  To  try ;  to  meet  with;  to  reodve; 
to  tempt;  to  inquire.    (/#.-5.)     Sec  Kyng 
Horn,  157 ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  4767. 
(2^  Found ;  discovered.    (A.-S,) 
.  (3)  To  doat  upon ;  to  fondle. 
FONDENE.    Found.    Perceval,  519, 1902. 
FONDLING.    An  idiot ;  one  of  a  servile  syco- 
phantic nature.    North, 
FONDLY.     Foolishly.     North,    See   A  Mad 

World,  my  Masters,  p.  343. 
FONDNESS.    Foolishness ;  folly. 
FOND-PLOUGH.  The  fool-plough,  q.  v.  North, 
FONDRED.     Forced.    Heame's  Langtoft,  p. 

574.    Perhaps  an  error  for  $ondred, 
FONDYNG.    Atrial.    (^.-&) 

Andofonre  gyltyt  grauntui  repenuunee, 
And  ttrtnckyth  ni  to  stonde  in  alle/bntfyn^. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  ii.  »,  f.  13. 
V  leyda  hyt  fbr  no  Telanye, 
Bot  for  a  tondyngs,  MS,  Md.  f.  79, 

PONE.  (1)  Few.    Minot's  Poems,  p.  7, 
(2)  A  fooL    Chester  Plays,  i.  190. 


(3)  FoeSf  It  is  used  as  the  singular  in  Thynne'a 
Debalf»  reprint,  p.  25. 

5e,  than  seyd  the  rewle-ttone, 
Maytter  hath  many  /bfie. 

MS.  A^kmoUm. 

FONEL.    A  funnel.    Pr,  Parv, 

For  here  us  wanteth  no  reasel, 
BoUe,  ny  boket.  ny  no  ftmei, 
CurtorMmndi,  MS,  CM,  Trfn.  Cantab,  f.  SI 

FONGE.    To  take;  to  take  hold  of:     (^.-&) 

Fonger,  MS.  Cott  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
Ha/bngadt  date  on  the  feleyghes,  and  fiiyled  hh  arme*. 
MorU  Jrthure,  MS,  JUneote,  f.  m. 

FONK.    Vapour;  smoke.    Heame, 

FONNE.    To  be  foolish.     (^.-5.) 

Thartfore  it  es  gnde  that  thou  lefe  thi  f*m»ed 
purpoiae,  and  wcnde  hame  agayne  and  lett  the  In  thi 
moderknee.  JTA  lincoln  A.  L  ]7,r.  7. 

FONNELL.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  noade 
of  lamb  and  sweets. 

FONNES.    Devises.    Skhmer, 

FONNISH.    Foolish.    Pabgrme, 

FONRYS.    Afumaoe?    Arch.  xL  438. 

FONT-STONE.    A  font    {A.^S.) 

FOOAZ.  To  level  the  surface  of  a  fleece  of 
wool  with  shears.    North, 

FOOCH.    To  put  in ;  to  shove.     Dewm. 

FOODY.    Fertile ;  fuU  of  grass.    North. 

FOO^GOAD.    A  plaything.     L«iic. 

FOOL.  To  fool  vqtf  to  practise  any  folly  to  a 
ridiculous  excess. 

FOOL-BEGGED.    Absurd.    Shak. 

FOOLEN.  A  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
embankment  of  a  river  and  the  ditch  on  the 
land  side.    Sufoii, 

FOOL-HAPPY.    Fortunate,    ^pmter. 

FOOL-PLOUGH.  A  pageant  which  oonsisU  in 
a  number  of  sword-dai^ers  dragging  a  plough, 
attended  with  music,  and  persons  grotesqady 
dressed.  Still  in  vogu^in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land.    See  Brand  and  Brockett 

FOOLS'.PARADISE.  To  bring  one  into  a 
fools'  paradise,  i  e.  to  make  a  fool  of  him,  to 
make  him  believe  anything.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Embaboum^!  Florio,  p.  215  ;  Ilardyng, 
Suppl.  f.  96 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p. 
97 ;  Hall,  Richard  in.  f.  24. 

Of  tract  of  this  arte  riteth  Joyes  nice. 
For  lewde  hope  la  foolu  Paradice, 

Athmoltfa  Theat,  Cham,  BHt,  IGSS.  p.  St. 
AU  put  to  use,  and  yet  none  u*'d  at  all ; 
A  tntfiioUparudiM  I  may  it  call 
Divlna  GUmp90»<^fa  Maidtn  Mute,  1639,  p.  18. 

POOR.  (1)  A  furrow.    North, 

!2)  A  ford  over  a  river.     Yorksh. 
3)  A  strong  scent  or  odour.    Une. 
FOORZES.    Same  as  Bever  (1).    East. 
FOOSEN.    Generosity.    North. 
FOOT.    The  burden  of  a  song.    "  Fote,  or  re- 

pete  of  a  dittye  or  verse,  wbiche  is  often  rc- 

peted,"  Huloet,  1552.    Also,  to  dance.    Still 

in  use. 
FOOT-ALE.    A  fine  of  beer  paid  by  a  workman 

on  entering  a  new  place. 
FOOT-BOAT.    A  boat  used  solely  for  conveying 

foot  passengers.    Wett, 
FOOT-BROAD.    The  breadth  of  a  foot 
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fOOT-CLOTHS.  Housings  of  doth  hung  on 
horses,  generally  considered  a  mark  of  dignity 
or  state.  Foot'eloth-hone,  a  horse  so  orna- 
mented. 

FOOTER.  (1)  To  idle.  Also,  a  lazy,  idle,  worth- 
less fellow.    Souih. 

(2)  A  kick  at  a  foot-ball.     Var,  dial, 

FOOTE-S  AUNTE.  A  game  at  cards,  mentioned 
in  the  Scboole  of  Abuse,  1579. 

FOOT-HEDGE.  Same  as  Beard-htdge,  q.  t. 
Oxon, 

FOOTING.    Same  as  Foot-ale,  q.  v. 

FOOTINGS.  The  first  courses  in  the  foundation 
of  a  building.    Var.  dial 

FOOTING-TIME.  The  time  when  a  lying-in 
woman  gets  up.     Koff, 

FOOT-MAIDEN.  A  waiting  maid.  It  is  the 
gloss  of  pedmequa  in  MS.  Eger.  829,  f.  91. 

FOOTMAN.    A  foot-soldier.    HaH 

FOOT-MANTLE.  An  outer  garment  of  the  pet« 
ticoat  kind  tied  about  the  hips.  Strut!,  M. 
170,267.    It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer. 

FOOTMEN.    Thin  shoes ;  dancing  pumps. 

FOOT-PACE.    The  raised  floor  at  the  upper  end 

•  of  a  dining-ball.  The  term  was  also  applied 
to  a  landing-place  on  a  staircase,  and  a  hearth- 
stone. 

FOOT-PLOUGH. 

Qu.  When  did  wheel- pkraghes  ooine  faato  ate  ?  I 
think  but  about  1030.  They  eerre  best  In  stony 
land.     Foot'pUmghet  are  eomewhat  later. 

Aubrey 9  WilU,  Ro^lSoe,  MS,  p.  S91. 

FOOT-RILLS.  Coalworks  open  to  the  air,  with- 
out  shafts.    StaJT, 

FOOT-SHEETS.  Sheeto  used  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bed.    Wardrobe  Ace.  Edw.  IV. 

FOOTSOM.    Neat's  foot  oiL    Salcp. 

FOOT-SPORE.    A  foot-mark.    Cajrton. 

FOOT-STALL.  Tho  foot  or  base  of  a  pillar. 
Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  203. 

FOOT-TRENCHES.  Superficial  drains  about  a 
foot  in  width.    North, 

FOOTY.    Trifling;  mean.     Var,  dial. 

FOOWNE.    A  fawn.    Prompt,  Parv. 

FOOZ.    The  herb  tempervivum  teucrium. 

FOP.  A  fool.  "  Spck,  thou  fop,"  Cov.  Myst. 
p.  295.  It  occurs  in  Pr.  Panr.  Popped,  acted 
foolishly,  Skelton,  i.  213. 

FOPDOODLE.  A  siUy  fellow.  <«  Bee  blith,  fip- 
doudelU;*  MS.  A8hmole,Cat.  col  48. 

FOPPET.  A  spoilt  effeminate  person.  History 
of  King  Leir,  p.  402. 

POPSTER.    A  cutpurse.     Deiier. 

FOR.  Since ;  because ;  for  that ;  for  fear  of. 
Common  in  our  early  dramatists.  Very  old 
writers  use  it  in  the  sense  of  againat,  and  it  is 
often  joined  to  the  infinitiYC  mood,  as  in  the 
Anglo-Norman.  "  5if  that  hit  be /or  to  done," 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  48.  In  composition 
in  verbs  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  privation  or  deterioration, 
and  answers  to  the  modem  German  ver.  See 
Wright's  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  594.  Various 
examples  are  given  iu  the  following  pages.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  sense  of,  from,  qf,  by,  on 


aeeomni  if,  in  order  t9,  far  ike  purpoae,  in  eon- 
eequence  of,  intiead  of,  notwitfutanding  ;  and 
sometimes  an  expletive,  in  such  phrases  as, 
what  iM  he  for  a  viear,  i.  e.  what  vicar  is  he ; 
what  it  he  for  a  lad,  what  manner  of  lad  is  he; 
90  forward  for  a  knave,  so  forward  a  knave, 
&c  See  Palsgrave. 
FORACRE.    The  headland  of  an  arable  field. 

FORAGE.    Fbdder;food.    Chancer, 
FOR-ALL.    In  spite  of.     Var.  dial. 
FOR-AND.    Not  an  unusual  phrase,  answering 
to  and  eke.    See  Middleton,  iii.  544 ;  Dyce's 
Remarks,  p.  218. 
FORANENT.    Opposite  to.    North. 
FORAT.    Forward ;  early.    Salop. 
FOR-BARND.    Burnt  up.    Kyug  Alis*  7559. 
FOR-BARRE.    To  prevent;  to  interpose;  to 
hinder;  to  deprive.    See  Laugtoft,  p.  214. 
Forhere,  Perceval,  1929. 
And  thou  art  accunid  also  in  that  thjng, 
For  thoix  ftfT^rrptt  bytwene  hem  thewelefare. 

MS,  Laud.  416.  t.  54. 

FORBEAR.    To  suffer  anything  to  be  done ;  to 

give  way  to  one.    See  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  129. 

FOR-BECAUSE.    Because.    North.    An  early 

instance  is  found  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  152. 
FOR-BERE.    To  abstain;  to  spare.    (J.-S.) 
FOR-BETE.  (1)  The  herb  devil's-bit. 
(2)  To  beat  down  to  pieces,  or  to  death. 
FORBISNE.   An  example;  a  parable.    (/f.-5.) 
FOR-BITEN.    To  bite  to  pieces.    (J.-S,) 
FOR-BLEDD.    Covered  with  blood.    (A.'S.) 
Aryse  up,  unluste,  out  of  thy  bedd. 
And  bebolde  my  feet  that  are  far-bledd. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f .  6. 
Rtoadyth  and  hetkenyth  thyt  chartur  redd. 
Why  y  am  woondedd  and  aiXJbr^Udd, 

MS.  Jbid.t.41. 

FOR-BLOWE.    Blown  about.    Cower. 
FOR-BLOWYNGE.  Swollen;  blown  up.  (A.S.) 
MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  reads  for-blowe  blowgnge. 
Where  is  youre  boet,  or  daren  you  appere 
With  jouxe  for-bUnayngt  vanlt^. 

I^dgatt,  M&  A*hmcte»»  f.  28. 

FOR-BODE.    A  denial,  or  prohibition. 
But  to  holde  hit  wel  unbroken 
A  foT'bode  bitwene  hem  ipoken. 
Curmr  Mun4i»  MS.  CuU.  Trin.  Camtab.  f.  4. 

FOR-BODEN.    Forbidden.    (^.-5.) 
FORBORER.    Afmrbisher.    HaU. 
FORBOTT.    A  forbidding.    (^.-5.) 

ix.  tymes  Ooddit  Jbrbott,  thou  wikkyde  irorme, 
Thet  erer  thoa  inake  any  ry ttynge. 

MS,  Unadn  A.  1.  17,  f.  178. 
FOR-BOUGHT.     Ransomed;  redeemed.     See 

Ellis,  u.  343 ;  Chester  PUys,  ii.  79,  104. 
FORBOWS.    The  breast  of  an  animal.    Craven. 
FOR-BREKE.  To  break  in  pieces.   For-breking, 

destruction,  MS.  Cott  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
FOR-BRENT.    Burnt  up.    Kyng  Alls.  1276. 
FOR-BRISSUTE.    Broken ;  bruised.    {A.-S.) 
FOR-BROIDE.    Unmete;  unmeasurable ;  very 

great;  overgrown.    Heame. 
FOR-BROKEN.    Broken  in  pieces.    See  MS. 

Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  13. 
FOR-BURTHE.  (1)  Birth-right. 
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W^r-hwih0,  he  Mide,  what  scnreth  me  ? 
Brother,  at  thi  wiUe  shal  hit  be. 

Cur9or  Mundi,  MS,  Call,  Trin,  Canfh,  f.  23. 

(2)  The  first-born  of  t  family. 

Alle  the  /br-burthet  shal  I  tlo, 
Bothe  of  men  and  beeftt  also.       MS,  Ibid.  f.  38. 
FORBY.    Past;  near.    (J.-S,)    It  is  explained, 
betideif  in  addition  to,  W'est.  and  Cumb.  DiaL 
1839,  p.  351,  gloss. 

And  one  a  day,  as  Alciuwder  passed  Jtrbp  the 
place  thare  ab  the  fore-saide  stode,  he  Uiked  inbe> 
twene  the  barres  of  yme,  and  saw  bifore  the  horse 
mens  hend  and  fete. 

H/b  0/Jl0MU»dtr»  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  1. 
Whare  he  herde  any  crye. 
He  passede  net er /brAy* 

MS,  Uneoln  A,  i.  17,  f.  130. 

FORBYER.    The  Redeemer.    (^.-5.) 
FORBYSCHYNE.    To  furbish.    Pr,  Parv. 
FORBYSENS.    Example;  token.    {A,^,) 
5itt  thi  xysyng/brfiyMfif  tUle  us  es. 
For  alle  that  rase  fra  dede  til  blyse  endlesse. 

If 5.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  191. 

FOR-CARF.    Cut  in  pieces.    Weber,  ii.  76. 

FORCE.  (1)  To  regard,  or  esteem ;  to  care  for ; 
to  urge  in  argument ;  to  exaggerate ;  to  stuff; 
to  be  obliged,  or  compelled ;  to  endeaTOur  to 
the  utmost  of  one's  power.  A  common  archa- 
ism in  these  Tarious  senses. 

(2)  A  cascade,  or  waterfall    North, 

hS  Strong.   Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1383. 

(4)  To  clip  off  the  upper  and  more  hairy  part  of 
wool,  an  abuse  forbidden  by  stat.  8  H.  tL  c.  22. 
See  Kennett,  MS.  lAnsd.  1033.  It  occurs  in 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  170,  in  the  more  general  senses, 
to  dip,  $hear,  or  ihave. 

(5)  Noforcct  no -matter.  I  do  no  force,  I  care 
not.     They  yeve  no  force,  they  care  not.     Of 

/brce,  necessarily.  **  Then  of  force,  shee  must 
be  worth  the  fetching,"  Heywood's  Iron  Age, 
1632,  sig.  B.  i. 

(6)  To  fatten  animals.    JSatt. 
FORCELETTE.    A  fort.    MaundevUe,p.  47. 
FORCEMED.    Condemned.    (J.-S,) 
FORCER.  A  chest ;  a  coffer,  or  cabinet,  {A.'N,) 

See  Sevyn  Sages,  2035 ;  Wright's  Seven  Sages, 
p.  100 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  186 ;  Wright's 
Anec.  Lit.  p.  113;  Elyot,  in  v,  Scriniohan. 
**  Casket  or/Mor,"  Palsgrave. 

And  in  hnt/breer  schecan  hym  keste. 
That  sameQod  that  Judas  solde. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  Ii.  38,  f.  46. 
I  have  a  girdfl  in  my  /brcer^    MS,  Dovee  175,  p.  57< 
Be  thys  alhalow  tyde  nyghed  nere. 
The  lady  to  hmjbreer  dud  gone^ 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  if.  38,  f  46. 

PORCHES.  The  place  where  two  ways  or  roads 
branch  off  from  one.    Devon,    Tins  term  was 
applied  by  Bemers  to  the  haunches  of  a  deer. 
FOR-CHOSEN.    Chosen  previously.    (^.-S,) 
FOR-CLEF.    Cleaved  in  pieces.     {A,'S,) 
FOR-CLOSED.    Closed;  shut  up.    "  Stopped 

mdfor^hted;'  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  43. 
FOR-COME.    To  prevent.    It  occurs  in  MS. 

Cott.  Vespas.  D.  VII.  Ps.  Antiq. 
FOR-CORFEN.    Cut  in  pieces.    (A,.S,) 
FOR.CRASED.    Crazy;  mad.     Weber, 


FOR-CUTTE.    To  cut  through.    (^.-5.) 
FORD.    To  afford ;  to  sell  anything. 
FOR-DARKE.  To  darken,  or  make  dark.  (A.S.) 
FORDBOH.    The  herb  dodder.    The  Latin  it 

epitime  in  MS.  HarL  978. 
FOR-DEDE.    Destroyed.    (^.-S.) 
FOR-DEDES.    Previous  or  former  deeds. 
FORDELE.    An  advantage.    See  Hall,  Henry 

VIIL  f.  163 ;  Mortc  d'Arthur,  i.  145. 
FORDER.    To  promote,  advance,  or  further. 

North,    It  occurs  in  Palsgrave. 
FOR-DEWB.    To  wet  or  sprinkle  with  dew. 
FOR-DIT.    Shut  up.    W.  Map«B,  p.  345. 
FOR-DO.    To  do  away;  to  ruin;  to  dettioy. 

Fordone,  undone,  destroyed. 
FOR-DREDD.    Greatly  terrified.     (^.-5.) 
The  hcthyn  men  were  aojbr^redd. 
To  Cleremount  with  the  mayde  they  fledd. 

JfS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  89. 
FOR-DREFNT.    Drowned.    Lydgate. 
TOR-DRIVE.    To  drive  away ;  to  drift.     It  W 
the  part.  pa.  in  this  example. 

And  whanne  the  Grekes  had  longe  y-be 
Vwdnrf  snd  caste,  seillynge  in  the  see. 

MS.  IH^SSS. 
FOR-DRONINO.      Disturbance;  trouble.      It 

occurs  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL 
FOR-DRONKEN.  (1)  Drowned.    Xowlandg. 
(2)  Very  drunken.     Chaucer. 
FOR-DRY.    Very  dry.     Chaucer. 
FOR-DULD.    Stupified.    Nath.    Lydgate  has 

for-duUe,  very  dull.  Minor  Poems,  p.  191. 
FOR-DWINED,    Wasted  away.    (A,-S,)    "  Al 

for-dwynnen,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211. 
FORDYNG.    Destruction.    (J.-S.) 
Wakith  and  pray  heven  kyng. 
That  }e  ne  £ille  in  no /^rdpng, 

MS,  Cantab.  F{,r.4BpLH. 

FORE.  (1)  Went.    Perceval,  1425. 
(2)  Fared.    See  Syr  Gawayne. 

Y  shal  50a  telle  how  hy t  >bfw 
Of  a  man  that  hym  forswore. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  C  It. 
Folylyche  certeyn  Eroud  swore. 
And  yn  dede  weyl  werse  he  fim.     MS,  Ibid,  f .  U. 
(3^  Faring,  or  going.     Weber. 
U )  A  ford  through  a  river.    North. 

(5)  Before.    Still  in  use.    Having  to  the  /brtf 
having  anything  forthcoming. 

(6)  A  furrow.    Prompt.  Parv. 

FOREBIT.     The  herb  devil's-bit.     CotgroM. 
Gerard  hnaforebitten  more. 

FOREDALE.    The  pudding  of  a  cow  towarda 
the  throat.    Salop, 

FORE-DAYS.  Towards  noon.  Oxon,  Towards' 
evening.    Northumb.    The  last  is  mora  con- 
sistent with  its  obvious  A.-S.  derivation. 

FORE-ELDERS.    Ancestors.    North.    It   oc- 
curs in  Holinshed,  Hist.  England,  i.  5. 

FORE-END.    The  early  or  foro  part  of  any- 
thing.   Still  in  common  use. 

FORE-FAMILY.    The  ancestors  of  a  family. 
East. 

FOREFEND.    To  forbid,  or  prevent    SkaJt, 
It  occurs  also  in  Skelton,  i.  261. 

FOREFENG.    The  first  seizure  or  taking  of  a 
thmg.     We$t. 
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FORE-FLANK.    A  projection  of  fat  upon  the 

ribs  of  1  sheep.    North, 
FORE-FLAP.     Bands.     Weber, 
FORE-FRONT.    The  forehead.    Paltgrave, 
FOREGANGER.    One  who  goes  before. 
Wharfore  I  hald  theese  grete  myidoen, 
All  autecrytt*  lymmes  and  hy%  fvregangw*, 

Uampole,  MS.  Bowm,  p.  1S7. 

FOREHAMMER.  The  large  hammer  which 
strikes  first,  or  before  the  smaller  ones. 

FOREHAND-SHAFT.  An  arrow  specially 
formed  for  shooting  straight  forward.    Shai. 

FOREHEAD.     Same  as  Eerth-ridge,  q.  ▼. 

FOREHEAD-CLOTH.  A  bandage  formerly 
used  by  ladies  to  prevent  wrinkles. 

FOREHEET.  (1)  Forethonght.     North, 

(2)  To  forbid.  Kennett,  It  is  explained  pre- 
determine in  Yorkshire  DiaL  1697,  p.  83,  and 
Hallamsh.  Gloss,  p.  111. 

FOREHENT.    Seized  before-hand.    Spenier, 

FOREHEVEDE.  The  forehead.  Perceral,  495. 
Fro  the  fbrtheved*  unto  the  too* 
A  better  schapene  myghte  none  goo. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  1. 17*  1. 117. 

FORE-HORSE.    The  foremost  horse  in  a  team. 

South, 
FOREIGNER.     A  stranger;  one  of  another 

neighbourhood,  or  county.  East, 
FOREINE.  (1)  A  Jakes,  or,  sometimes,  cess-pooL 
Legende  of  Ariadne,  77.  Tyrwhitt  doubts 
this  explanation,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  310,  and  a  gloss,  in  MS. 
Harl.  1701,  f.  43.  It  seems  to  mean  a  dram 
in  a  document  quoted  in  Pr.  Panr.  p.  58. 
(2)  A  stranger ;  a  foreigner. 

Ai  a  /breyn*,  tliorow  bis  cruelle  royfte. 
By  tyrannyeand  no  tltille  of  ry^te. 

Lifdgtttt,  MS,  Soc.  Jntlq.  134,  f .  19. 

FORELL.    A  bag,  sack,  or  purse.    (Lat,) 
FORELONG.    Same  as  Foolen,  q.  y, 
FORELOW.    Slanting ;  very  low.    Ea$t, 
FORE-LYTENEDE.    Decreased ;  lightened. 
We  hafe  as  losels  llffyde  many  longe  daye, 
Wyth  delyttes  in  this  land  with  lordchipes  many. 
And  /«re-^ren«rf«  the  loos  that  we  are  layttede. 

MorU  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  U. 

FOREMAN.    An  ancestor.    R.  de  Brunne, 
FOREMEN.    Geese.    An  old  cant  term. 
FOREMEST.    Earliest.    Maundevile,  p.  303. 
FORE-MILK.    The  first  milk  drawn  from  a  cow 

after  calving,    North. 
FORENENST.    Opposite  to ;  over  against ;  to- 
wards.   North. 
FORENESS.    A  promontory.    SJnnner, 
FORE-PAST.    Past  by.    Palafrrave, 
FORE  PRIZE.    To  warm ;  to  except ;  to  exclude. 

An  old  law  term. 
FORE-READ.    A  preface.    Jlowlandt, 
FORE-RIGHT.  (1)  Straight-forward ;  blunt  and 

bold ;  violent ;  obstinate ;  headstrong ;  abrupt ; 

simple ;  foolish.     South, 
(2)  The  coarsest  sort  of  wheaten  bread.    Pol- 

whele's  Prov.  Gloss. 
FORESAY.    To  foreteU,  or  decree.    Shak. 
FORE-SET.      Previously  ordained.      See  the 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  37. 


FORESHAPEN.  Ill-shaped;  unnaturally  or  de- 
fectively formed ;  transformed.  For-ihaptet 
unmade.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  365 ;  forshapyn, 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  115. 

FORESHIP.  Tbeforecastleof  aship.  Richard 
Ck>er  de  Lion,  2618. 

FORESHOUTS.  The  double  ropes  which  fSssten 
the  main-sail  of  a  ship.    Palsgrave, 

FORESIGN.    Divination.     Florio. 

FORESLACK.  To  relax,  or  render  sUick ;  to 
neglect ;  to  delay.    Spenser, 

FORESLOW.  To  delay  ;to  loiter;  to  slacken. 
"  His  journeys  to  fore-slow"  Drayton,  p.  35. 
"  Forslow  no  time,"  Marlowe,  ii.  50. 

FORESPEAK.  To  bewitch.  See  Florio,  p.  24  ; 
Hallamshire  Gloss,  p.  Ill ;  Towneley  Myst. 
p.  115.  **  To  bringe  the  witch  to  one  that  is 
bewitched  or  forspoken;  put  five  Spanish 
needles  into  an  egge  through  the  shell,  and 
seeth  it  in  the  uryne  of  one  that  is  bewitched, 
and  whyle  it  is  secthinge,  the  witch  vrill  come 
without  doubt,"  MS.  BodL  e  Mus.  243.  Au- 
brey  says  that  in  Herefordshire  they  used 
to  make  part  of  the  yoke  for  oxen  of  withy  to 
prevent  their  being  forespoken.  See  his  MS. 
Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  12.  Shakespeare  uses  i\ 
in  the  sense  toforbid^  and  it  occurs  with  that 
meaning  in  the  Ghost  of  Richard  III.  p.  8. 
It  means  to  predict  in  Harrington's  Nugse 
Antiq.  ii.  5. 

FORE-SPUR,    The  fore-leg  of  pork.     West, 

FORESTEAD.    A  ford.     Craven, 

FORESTER-OF-THE-FEE.  A  person  who  had 
for  some  service  to  the  crown  a  perpetual 
right  of  hunting  in  a  forest  on  paying  to  the 
crown  a  certain  rent  for  the  same.  The  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  of  Junkin  Wyrall,  at 
Newland,  co.  Glou.  of  the  15th  century,  de- 
scribes him  as  Forster  of  Fee,  See  Twici,  p. 
64.    Fosters  qf  thefe,  Percy's  Reliques,  p.  45. 

FOREST-WHITES.  A  kind  of  cloths,  men- 
tioned in  early  statutes.    Strutt,  ii.  79. 

FORE-SUMMERS.  A  kind  of  platform  pro- 
jecting  over  the  shafts  of  a  cart    East. 

FORET.    Forth.    Frere  and  the  Boy,  ix. 

FORETE.    The  forehead.    Nominale  MS. 
FORE-TOKEN.    A  warning. 

To  loke  yf  he  him  wolde  amende. 
To  him  hj^o-token  he  sende. 

GoiMT,  MS,  Soc,  Jlntiq,  134,  f.  M. 

FORETOP.  The  forehead.  **  Froniispicium,a, 
fortope,''  Nominale  MS.  It  is  aguaUum  in 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  173,  which  Ducange  explains 
summapars  c€^itis,  **  His  fax  and  his  fore- 
toppe,''  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  64.  See  Lyd- 
gate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  115 ;  Octovian,  933 ; 
Skelton,  iL  261.  Ben  Jonson,  u.  95,  uses  the 
term  for  an  erect  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head,  a 
sense  still  current  in  Suflblk.   Moor,  p.  132. 

FORE-TORE.    Tore  in  pieces. 
As  I  had  proflsed  before. 
For  roadnes  he  himselfe  /bre-tors,  MS.  Mhmole  808. 

FORE-WARDEN.  Destroyed ;  undone.  North. 

FOREWARE.    To  indemnify.    Somerset, 

FORE-WASTED.  Wasted  away;  destroyed. 
Park. 
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FORE-WATCH.    To  watch  incessantly.     See 

Puttenham,  ap.  Warton's  Hist.  iii.  59. 

FORE-WAY.    A  high  road.     North. 

FORE-WETING.    Foreknowledge.    (^.-5.) 

FOR-FAGHTE.    Having  fought  excessively. 

Syr  Befyte  wm  so  wery  for-Jhghte, 

That  of  hys  lyfe  roghte  he  noghto. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  it  38,  f.  106. 
FORFAITE.    To  misdo ;  to  offend.     {A-N.) 
FOR-FARE.    To  go  to  ruin ;  to  perish ;  to  fare 
ilL    Sometimes  for  the  part.  pa. 
For  he  yt  catte  in  aoche  a  care. 
But  ye  hym  helpe,  he  wylle  fur-fant. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  63. 
He  was  black  as  any  pyche. 
And  lothely  on  to  loke ; 
Alle  /br-faren  wyth  the  f^re. 

Stynkand  alle  of  smoke.     MS.  Ibid.  f.  53. 
But  as  it  were  a  man  Jbr-/hre, 
Unto  the  wode  y  gan  to  fare. 

GQW«r»  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134»  f.  38. 
Fro  hlr  fere  she  stale  hir  bam. 
And  leide  hiren  there  that  was  Jbr-ft*rn. 

CuTMT  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  TVin.  Cantab,  f.  A4. 

FORFEITS.  The  "  forfeits  m  a  barber's  shop/' 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  still  exist  in  some 
villages.  They  are  penalties  for  handling  the 
razors,  &c,  and  were  certainly  more  necessary 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  when  the  barber  was 
also  a  surgeon.  When  the  article  Barber 
vras  written,  I  had  not  observed  the  remarks 
of  Forby  and  Moor  on  this  subject,  which  con- 
firm Warburton's  explanation. 

FOR-FERED.    Terrified.    Perceval,  911. 

FOR-FLYTTE.     Scorned ;  scolded.     Weber. 

FOR-FOGHTEN.  Tired  with  fighting.  See 
Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  76 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p. 
326.    See  For-fagMe. 

Moradas  hm  for-fi>ghtyn  and  for-bledd, 
Therfore  he  was  nevyr  so  sore  adredd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  79. 

FOR-FOR.    Wherefore.     Heame. 
FOR-FRETEN.    To  eat  to  pieces.    {A.-S.) 

Me  thoghte  scho  cryede  whenne  scho  was  so  ar- 
rayede.ak  roe  thoghte  that  alle  the  werlde  myghte 
hafe  hetde  hir ;  and  the  littllle  hounde  and  thecatt 
fbr-ftttte  In  sondlr  hir  legges  and  hlr  armes. 

IfS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  253, 

FOR-FRORN.    Frozen.     Caxton, 

FOR-GABBEN.    To  mock.    {A.-N.) 

FORGAIT.    The  start.    North. 

FORGATHER.  To  meet;  to  encounter.  North. 

FORGE.  To  invent.  Hence  forgetive^  inven- 
tive, used  by  Shakespeare,  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3. 

FORGETILSCHIP.    Forgetfuhiess.    Heame. 

FOR-GIFTE.    Forgiveness.     (^A.-S.) 

FOR-GIME.    To  transgress.    Rowlands. 

FORGIVE.    To  begin  to  thaw.    East. 

FOR-GLUTTEN.  To  devour,  or  swallow  up. 
(A.'S.)    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  178. 

FOR-GO.  To  spare;  to  omit;  to  lose.  See 
Ipomydon,  1428.    Also,  to  forsake. 

FOR-GOER.    One  who  goes  before.     (A.-S.) 

FOR-GRAITHED.  Quite  prepared.  (A.-S.) 
See  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL  Ps.  32. 

FOR-GROWEN.  Overgrown.  See  Areh.  xxi. 
89 ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  52 ;  Leg.  Cath.  p.  160. 


FOR-GULTEN.    Recompensed.    (A.-S.)     See 

the  Harrowing  of  HeU,  p.  25,  cd.  1840. 
FOR-HEDID.    Beheaded.    Kyng  Alia,  1366. 
FOR-HELE.    To  conceal.    (A.-S.) 
Y  beseche  50W,  on  my  Messyng, 
That  te  /br.A«te  fh>  me  no  thyng. 

lf5.Harl.I70I.M3L 

FOR-HEWE.    To  despise,     (A.-S.) 

The  sexte  thynge  and  the  laste  of  thase  I  fltste 
towchede  es  the  sevene  hcvede  or  dedly  synnes  that 
ilke  a  mane  or  womane  awe  for  to  knawe  to  flee  snd 
/br^ewe.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17»  t  217. 

FOR-HILER.     A  protector.    For-hiUng,  pro- 
tection.   MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL 
FORHINDER.    To  prevent.    East. 
FOR-HOLE.     Concealed.     See  Sevyn  Sages, 
250,  251 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  217  ;  Wright's 
Anec.  Lit.  p.  8  ;  Arch.  xxx.  368. 

Hyt  may  no  lenger  be  Jbr-hoine, 
Falsly  wurschyp  have  y  stolne. 

MS.  HaH.  1701,  t.  «. 
FOR-HORYD.    Very  hoary,  or  grey. 
And  seyde  to  Harrowde,  as  he  rode. 
Thou  olde  vad/br-hortfd  man. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  U.  38,  f.  SBO. 
FOR-HUNGRED.     Quite  famished.    (A.-S.) 
FOR- J  UGED.    Wrongfully  judged. 
FOR- JUSTE.    To  just  with  at  a  tournament. 
See  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  11,  35. 
Gjiymth/or-justede  with  gentille  knyghtcs, 
Thorowe  gesserawntes  of  Jene  Jaggede  to  the  hertc. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneolm,  f.  84. 

FORK.  The  lower  half  of  the  body.  The  haunch 

of  a  deer  was  called  hfork. 
FOR-KARF.    Cut  in  two.     "  And/or-ihirf  bon 

and  lyre,"  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1325. 
FORK-DUST.  The  dust  made  in  grinding  folks. 

Sheffield. 
FORKED.  (1)  A  term  applied  to  the  horns  of 
deer,  when  there  are  only  two  projections 
about  the  sur-royal.    Tvnd,  p.  36. 
(2)  The  fourchure.    Devon. 
FORKED-CAP.    The  mitre.    Barclay. 
FORKELYD.    Wrinkled  with  age. 
FOR-KERVE.  To  carve,  or  cut  through.  {A.-S.) 
FORKIN-ROBIN.    An  earwig.    North. 
FORKS.  (1)  The  gallows.     "On  hie  on  the 

forekis,"  Depos.  Ric  II.  p.  8. 
(2)  Parcels  of  wood.    Xofic. 
FOR-LADEN.   Overladen.   See  Golding's  Ovid, 

ap.  Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet,  iii,  332. 
FOR-LAFE.    Left  off  entirely.    For-lafi,  as- 
missed,  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  340. 
FOR-LAINE.    Rechased.    Skinner. 
FOR-LANCYNG.    Cutting  off.     Cfcwayne. 
FOR-LATYNE.    To  leave  desolate.     (v#.-&) 
FOR-LAYNE.    Lain  vrith.    (A.-S.) 
I  hare  an  othe  swore 
That  y  for-tat/n  schall  be  no  more, 
Thogh  y  schulde  therfore  lose  my  lyfe. 
But  yf  y  were  a  weddyd  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  11?. 
Another  knyght,  so  mote  y  spede. 
Gat  the  chylde  syth  thou  yede. 
And  hath  the  queue  /br-fayne.     MS,  Ibid,  f  .  71. 
Now  wate  I  wele  It  es  he 
That  base  the  /br-taime, 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17.  f,  137 
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FOIULEDE.    Tomisletd.    (j4,>S,) 
Sir  Lancelott  Mile  never  Uughe,  that  with  thekyng 

lengeB, 
That  I  Bulde  lette  my  waye  fttr-lede  appone  erthe. 

Mortt  Arthure,  M8,  Uncolm  f.  71' 

FOR-LEND.    To  give  up.    Spenser, 
FOR-LESE.  To  lose  entirely.   (/#.-&)    SeeGy 
of  Warwike,  p.  44 ;  Kyng  Horn,  665 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  262 ;  Arch.  xxx.  407. 
FOR.LETE.    To  abandon ;  to  quit ;  to  lose ;  to 
forsake,  or  neglect.    See  Kyng  Horn,  224  ; 
Langtoft,  p.  196 ;  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL 
Ps.  9,  21 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  144. 
Hwenne  the  feondes  heom  for-Uteth, 
Snaken  and  neddrea  heom  towreteth. 

ITS.  0»U.jM.Qmn.  29. 
Hyt  my5t  hym  so  to  ryet  gete, 
That  alie  hyt  lemyng  he  achulde  for-Utt. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  98.  L  127. 
They  use  their  hond  lett  they  ihuld  forgete. 
That  all  ther  lyf  after  they  cannot  Jbr-Ute, 

MS,  Laud,  416.  f.  61. 

FOR-LITHE .    To  force,  or  ravish.    {A.-S.) 
FOR-LORE.    Utterly  lost.    {A,'S.) 

ThI  travayle  shal  not  be  /(ar-lore. 

Thou  knowis  wel  my  manere. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  52. 

FOR-LORN.  Worthless;  reprobate;  aban- 
doned. East.  Shakespeare  has  it  in  the 
sense  of  ihin,  diminuiive,  2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 
Fbrhm^hcpe,  a  party  of  soldiers  sent  before 
an  army  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy. 

FORLOYNE.  In  hunting,  a  chase  in  which 
some  of  the  hounds  have  tailed,  and  the  hunts- 
man is  a-head  of  some,  and  following  others. 
It  may  also  be  explained,  when  a  hound  go- 
ing before  the  rest  of  the  cry,  meets  chase, 
and  goes  away  with  it.  See  Twici,  p.  16 ; 
Gent.  Rec  u,  79. 

FOR-LUKE.  Providence.  See  Sir  Amadas, 
Weber,  p.  258,  and  Robson,  p.  40,  wrongly 
explained  by  both  editors. 

Bot  it  come  of  a  gentilnea  ot  onre  awcnne  hert 
fownded  In  Tertu  of  thee  rictories  also  whilke  the 
forUuka  of  Oodd  hase  sent  us,  ere  we  na  thyng  en- 
priddede.  MS,  Uncotn  A.  1. 17.  f.  17. 

FOR-LY.     To  overlay  and  kill  a  child,  as  a 
nurse  or  mother  sometimes  does  accidentally. 
It  also  has  the  sense  of fiUuo, 
FORM.    The  seat  of  a  hare.    Hence,  to  squat 

down  as  a  hare. 
FORMAL.    Sober ;  in  one's  right  senses ;  in  a 

right  form,  or  usual  shape.    ShaJk, 
FORMALLY.    In  a  certain  form. 
FORMAR.     First ;  highest.    Skeiton. 
FORMAST.    Earliest ;  foremost.   {A,'S,)    See 
Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  375. 

He  was  furste  herde  and  fee  dalt  with, 
Tubaloaine  the  /orma$t  smyth. 

CwrtorMundi,  MS,  Coil,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  10. 

FORMAT.    To  bespeak  a  thhig.    North, 
FORMAYLLE.    The  female  hawk.    The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  females  of  other  birds. 
Fawkone  ntfarmaylU  appone  flste  handllle, 
Ne  5itt  with  gerefawcone  rejoyse  me  In  erthe. 

Mwrte  Arthure^  MS,  Uneoln,  t,  96, 

FORME.  (1)  First ;  former.    (^.-5.) 
(2)  To  teach ;  to  instruct ;  to  inform. 


FORMELLICHE.    Formally.     Chaucer. 
FORMER.  ( 1)  First.    Middleton,  v.  520. 

(2)  A  gouge.    Also,  an  instrument  for  ho 
different  pieces  of  a  table  together.    ^  For^ 
mour,  or  grublyng  yron,"  Palsgrave. 

(3}  The  Creator.    Coventry  Myst.  p.  159. 
FORMERWARDE.    The  vanguard.     fTeber, 
FORMFADERES.    Fore-fothers.    (J..S,) 
FORMICA.    A  disease  in  hawks. 
FORMOSITY.  Form;  beauty.  This  word  occurs 

in  the  Cyprian  Academy,  1647,  p.  8. 
FORMOUS.  Beautiful;  fair.  {Lat,) 
FORM.PIECES.     An  old  term  for  the  stonei 

forming  the  traceiy  of  windows. 
FORN.    Before.    Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  3. 
FORNE.  (1)  Foam.    Pakgrave, 
(2^  For.    Ritoon's  Gloss,  to  Met.  Rom. 

(3)  The  first,  former,  or  fore.    Pr,  Part. 
FORNESSE.    A  furnace.    Pahgrave. 
FOR-NIGH.    Very  near.    North, 
FOR-NOUGHT.    EasUy.    Hearme. 
FORNPECKLES.    Freckles.    Lane. 
FOR-OLDED.    Worn  out  with  age.  South,    It 

occurs  in  Lydgate. 
FORORD.    Furred.    **  Forord  wele  and  with 

gold  fret,"  Ritson,  i.  47. 
FOR-OUTIN.    Without.    Gawayne. 
FOROWS.    Furrows.    (A,-S,) 

He  stroke  the  stede  wyth  the  spnrrys. 
He  spared  nother  rugge  nor  fttntw; 

MS.  Cantob,  Ft,  ii.  38,  f.  167. 

FOR-PINCHED.    Pinched  to  pieces.    {A,.S,) 

See  Wright's  Pol  Songs,  p.  337. 
FOR-PINED.      Pined  or  starved   to   death; 
wasted  away ;  niggardly.    (-rf.-5.)    Sec  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  126;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  205, 
1455  ;  Fairy  Qucene,  III.  x.  57. 
FOR-POSSID.    Poised,  or  weighed. 

And  thus  he  gan  In  sondry  tltoujte*  wynde, 
As  In  hallaunce/br-fNMifjd  up  and  doun. 

legate,  MS,  Soc,  Antig,  134,  t,5, 

FOR.PREST.    Prest  down ;  fallen  down. 
FORRAD.     Forward,     rar,  dial, 
FOR-RAKYD.    Overdone  with  walking.     See 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  105. 
FORRAYSE.    To  foray,  or  lay  waste. 

He  fellei  forestei  fele,/brmyM  thi  landei 

Morte  Arthmrt,  MS,  Unaitn,  t.m. 

FORRED.    Debilitated.    (A,'S,) 
FORREL.    The  cover  of  a  book ;  the  border  of 
a  handkerchief.     JFeet,    It  occurs  in  many 
early  writers  in  the  first  sense. 
FORREOUR.  A  scout,  or  forager.  (A,.N.)  For- 
rydar$t  Arrival  of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  8. 
Ferkes  on  a  frusche,  and  f^esclyche  askryet 
To  fygbte  with  oure  /brreour«  that  one  felde  hovis. 
Mortt  Jrthure,  MS,  Uncotn,  f.84. 
FOR-SAKE.    To  leave ;  to  omit ;  to  desist  from ; 

to  refuse,  or  deny.     {A,'S,) 
FOIUSCAPTE.    Driven  out  of;  banished  from. 

Sec  the  Chester  PUys,  i.  44. 
FOR-SCHOP.    Transformed.    (A,'S,) 

And  him,  as  sche  whiche  was  goddesse, 
Foftchop  anone,  and  the  llknesse 
Sche  made  him  taken  of  an  herte. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  4»}, 
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FOR-SCYPPERS.  Those  who  skipped  over  the 
Psalms  in  chanting.    Reliq.  Antiq.  L  90. 

FOR-SE.  To  neglect ;  to  despise.  See  MS.  Cott. 
Vtepas.  D.  ?ii.  Ps.  10.  it  is  spelt /or-Myik  in 
the  same  MS.  Ps.  21. 

FORSELY.    Strong ;  powerful. 
The  flfte  was  a  taixe  mane  thane  fele  of  thies  other, 
A  Jbrseitf  mane  and  a  ferse,  with  fomand  lippit. 

Jtforto  Arth%tr»,  M8.  Uneoln,  f.  88. 

FOR-SETTE.    To  shut ;  to  close  in.    (^.--S.) 
He  has  the  ctU/br-tett  appone  sere  halliea. 

Mort0  Artkmrt,  MS,  Lineoln,  f.  74. 
FOR.SHRONKE.     Shrunk  up.     Chaucer. 
FOR-SLEUTHE.    To  loM  through  sloth ;  to  be 

spoilt  from  lying  idle.    (J.-S,) 
FOR.SLOCKOND.  Done  over.   **  For-thekimd 

with  ale/'  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  84. 
FOR-SLONGEN.     Swallowed   up;   devoured. 

See  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  10. 
FOR-SLYNGRED.    Beat  severely.  Ibid.  p.  18. 
FORSNES.     Strength.     Gawayne, 
FOR-SNEYE.    To  do  evU  sUly.    (^.-5.) 
Forthy,  yf  eny  man  far-»te^ 
Thorow  hem,  they  ben  not  excusable. 

Cower,  MS,  8oe.  Jntiq.  134,  t  iH. 

FOR-SODE.    Forsooth;  truly.     Weber. 
FOR-SONGEN.    Tired  with  singing.    (J.-S.) 
FOR.SPENT.    Worn  away.    Spenser. 
FORSPREAK.    An  advocate.    Philip. 
FOR.SPREDE.     To  spread,  or  extend.    MS. 

Cott.  Vespas,  D.  viL  Ps.  35. 
FORST.  Frost.  Still  in  use. 
FOR-STALLE.    To  hinder,  stop,  or  forestall. 

{J.'S.)    See  Piers  Pbughman,  p.  68. 
FORSTER.    A  forester.     (A.-N.) 
3et  I  rede  that  thou  fande 
Than  any  fortter  in  this  land 
An  arow  for  to  drawe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  60. 

FOR-STORMID.    Beaten  by  storms.    (^.-5.) 
The  schip  whiche  on  the  wawls  renneth. 
And  \§  for-ttormid  uid  forblowe. 
Is  uou5t  more  peyncd  for  a  throw. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  61. 

FOR-STRAUGHT.    Distracted.    {A.-S.) 
FOR  SWAT.  Covered  with  sweat.  See  Wright's 

Pol.  Songs,  p.  158 ;  Brit.  BibL  iii.  14. 
FOR-SWELTE.    KiUcd.     Kyng  Alls.  7559. 
FOR-SWEREN.    To  perjure,  or  swear  falsely. 
FOR-SWONK.      Tired  with  labour.      "Albe 

for-swonk  and  for-swat,"  EngUnd's  Helicon, 

1614,  ap.  Brit.  BibL  p.  14. 
FORSY.    To  stuff,  or  season,  any  dish.    See  a 

receipt  in  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  104. 
FORT.  (1)  Tipsy.     Percy. 
{2^  Before.     See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  239. 

(3)  Strong ;  powerful.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  7710. 

(4)  Till ;  until     St.  Brandan,  p.  1. 
FOR-TAXED.    Wrongly  taxed.    (A.-S.) 
FORTE.    A  form  of /orM/ 

Sche  thoujte  that  ther  was  suche  one, 
Alie  was  Jhrie  and  overgon. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  107. 

FOR-TEACH.    To  unteach.    S^muer. 
FORTELACE.    A  fortress.     (A.~N.) 
FORTER.    To  thrash  com.    North. 
FORTEYN.  (1)  To  happen;  to  receive.  (A.-N.) 


And  yt  for  all  bys  grete  honour, 
Hymselfe  noble  kyng  Arthour 
Hath  Jbrte^d  syche  a  chans. 

MS.JMlkmote6l,t.9U 
(2)  To  prosper.    (^.-A-.) 

Tho  my  mayster  spend  never  so  £nt«t 
I-nouje  he  scball  hare  at  the  laste. 
May  /brte^H  as  mych  as  ever  shall  he. 
That  drynke  never  peny  to  that  he  dyje. 

Nmgm  Poatiem,  p.  IC 
FORTH.  (1)  Out  of  temper.    Dewm. 
(2)  Thenceforth ;  because ;  forwards.     (A.^S.) 
f  3 )  To  distrust ;  to  despair.     Cower. 
(4)  Theft.     Skinner's  Etym.  Angl.  1671. 
FOR-THAN.  Therefore;  on  this  account.  (A.-S.) 
See  Ellis,  IL  28.  In  use  in  the  North,  accord- 
ing to  Ray  and  Grose. 
FOR-THAT.      Because.     A  common  pbraae. 
See  Sir  Isumbras,  489 ;  Hunter's  lUust.  Shak. 
i.  290. 
FORTH-BY.    Forward  by.    (A.-S.) 
FORTHE.  (1)  A  ford.    MS.  Egerton  829. 1 87. 
(2)  To  forward,  or  bring  forwani    (^.-S.) 
FORTHE-DAYES.    The  dose  of  the  day.    See 

Fore-days,  and  Sir  Perceval,  825. 
FORTHE-GATE.    A  journey.     (A.-S.) 
FORTHELY.    ReadUy.    Langtoft,  p.  160. 
FORTHER.    To  further ;  to  advance.     (^.^) 
FORTHER-FETE.    The  fore-feet.    Ritstm, 
FORTHERLY.    Forward ;  eariy.    North. 
FORTH.HELDE.    To  hold  forth;  to  retain. 

(A..S.) 
FOR-THI.    Therefore; because.    (A.^) 
Thou  shal  be  servyd  er  thou  goo^ 
Fbr-th^  make  glad  chere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  r.  48,  L  tS. 

FORTHINK.    To  suspect;  to  foresee.    East. 

FOR-THINKE.    To  grieve ;  to  vex ;  to  abic,  or 

repent.     ''Who  so  comyth  late  to  his  in, 

shall  erly  for-thyhke,"  MS.  Douce  52.     Still 

in  use  in  Cheshire.    See  Wilbraham,  p.  41. 

Bot  thow  arte  £iy,  be  my  faythe,  and  that  me  /^ 

thwnkkife.  Marie  Arthure,  MS.  Litumin,  f.  61 

FORTHIRMASTE.   The  furthermost ;  the  most 

distant.      "The  forthirmaste  was  freely,*' 

MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  88. 
FORTH-ON.     In  continuation ;  for  an  indefi- 

nite  period.     Far.  dial. 
FOR-THOUGHT.    Grieved ;  repented.     Used 

as  a  substantive  in  Cheshire.    {A.-S.) 
FORTH-RIGHT.    A  straight,  or  direct  path. 

See  Tempest,  iii.  3 ;  Tro.  and  Cr.  iiL  3. 
FORTHWAR.    Forthwith.    {A.-S.) 
FORTH-WARDE.    Forward.     Perceval,  1038. 
FORTH- WERPB.     To  cast  forth;  to  reject. 

See  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  16. 
FORTH -WORD.   A  bargain.    Apol  LoU.  p.  52. 
FOR-THY.    Same  as  /br-Mi,  q.  v. 
FORTHY.    Forward ;  pert.     Comw. 
FORTITUDE.    An  old  astrological  term  for  a 

favorable  planet. 
FORT-MAYNE.    Main  force.    (A..N.) 
FOR-TO.    Tm;untiL     Weber. 
FOR-TORNE.    Tom  up ;  rooted  up.    (A.^) 
FOR-TREDE.  To  tread  down.  (^^.-5.)  See  MS. 

Cott.  Vespas.  D.VU.PS.  7. 
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FORTRESSE.    To  make  strong ;  to  fortify. 

FORTUIT.    Accidental.     (^.-JV.) 

FORTUNE.  To  make  fortunate ;  to  give  good 
or  bad  fortune.  Also,  to  happen,  as  in  Top- 
sell's  Beasts,  p.  278  ;  Hobson's  Jests,  p.  29. 
fortune  my  Foe,  one  of  the  most  popular 
early  ballad  tunes,  is  so  often  referred  to  that 
it  deserves  a  brief  notice.  A  copy  of  the 
ballad  is  preserred  in  Bagford's  collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  air  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Chappell,  1840.  See  further 
in  the  notes  to  Kind-Harts  Dreame,  p.  61. 

FORTUNOUS.    Fortunate. 

With  mighty  strokes  courage  and  chevalrous. 
He  wanne  the  felde  in  batell/brfttnotM. 

Hard^f^i  Chroniele,  f.  12. 

FOR-UNGRID.  Faint  with  hunger.  "For- 
ungrid  sore,"  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  34. 

FOR-WAKED.  Havingbeen  long  awake.  See 
Sir  Perceval,  1879. 

FOR-WANDRED.  Having  long  wandered; 
worn  out  with  wandering.    (J,-S,) 

FOR-WANYE.    To  spoiL     (J.-S.) 

FORWARD.  (1)  Half  tipsy.     Far.  dial 

(2)  An  agreement,  or  covenant;  a  promise. 
(A,-S,)  See  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  140 ;  MS. 
Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL  Ps.  15 ;  Chester  Plays,  i. 
56 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  342 ;  Sir  Amadas,  683. 

(3)  Destruction.  (A.-S.)  It  occurs  in  MS.  Cott. 
Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  9.    , 

FOR-WAT.    So  that ;  provided.    Heame. 

FOR-WAYE.    To  go  out  of  the  way.    (A.-S.) 

FORWE.  A  furrow.  <'  The  knight  fel  ded  in  a 
fonoet*  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  129. 

FOR-WEARIED.    Worn  out.  Paitgrave. 

FORWEEND.  Humoursome ;  difficult  to  please. 
Somerset  Perhaps  from  the  old  word  for- 
weyned,  badly  weaned,  Depos.  R.  II. 

FOR-WELKED.   Much  vmnkled.  (A.-S.) 

FOR- WEPT.  Having  much  wept ;  quite  worn 
out  with  weeping.   Chaucer. 

FOR-WHY.  Wherefore.    Far.  dial. 

FORWrr.  Prescience;  forethought;  antici- 
pation. Piers  Ploughman,  p.  87. 

FOR-WONDRED.  Much  wondred  at;  very 
strange.   {A.-S.)  Langtoft,  p.  37. 

FOR-WORN.   Much  worn.   Speruer. 

FOR-WORTH.  To  perish.  (A.-S.)  See  an  in- 
stance in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  1. 

FOR-WOUNDED.  Much  wounded.    Chaucer. 

FOR-WRAPPED.  Wrapped  up.   Chaucer. 

FOR-WROGHT.  Over-worked.  {A.-S.) 
Fof'wnighi  wit  his  hak  and  spad, 
or  himself  he  wex  al  sad. 

MS.  OM.  Ve*pa*.  A.  iU.  f.  8. 

FOR-WYTTYNG.  Reproach.   Caxton. 

FOR-YAF.  Forgave.   Riteon. 

FOR-YAT.  Forgot.  Auchinleck  MS.  For-yede, 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  iL  1330;  foryete^ 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1884  ;  for-yetten,  Rom. 
Rose,  4838  i/br-iute,  St.  Brandan,  p.  26. 

FOR-YELDE.  To  repay ;  to  requite ;  to  reward. 
See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  362 ;  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  133,  257.  For»yeldeinff,  reward,  recom- 
pense, MS.  Cott  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  27. 


Farewelle  now,  my  dere  maystyr. 
And  God  byt  yow  /br-yftde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  ML 
rORYTT.    A  ferret.  Nominale  MS. 
F0R-5ETYLLE.  Forgetful.  Pr.  Parv. 
F0R-30DE.   Lost ;  forgot ;  omitted. 

And  therfore  whenne  scho  Jbr-^odt  hyme,  sefao 
/br-^ode  also  alle  other  gude  with  hyme,  and  ther- 
fore was  scho  thane  in  wedowede. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  L  17»  t.  185. 

FOSAR.   Same  as  Forcer,  q.  v. 

FOSOUN.  Confidence ;  ability.  Heame. 

FOSS.  AwaterftOl.   Craven. 

FOSSET.  A  faucet.    Hawkins,  iiL  349.    Also  a 

chest,  the  same  as  Forcer,  q.  v. 
FOSSICK.  A  troublesome  person.    Hence  also 

foseikiny,  troublesome.   Warw. 
FOSSPLE.    The  impression  of  a  horse's  foot  on 

soft  ground.    Cumb. 
POSTAL.  A  paddock  to  a  large  house,  or  a  way 

leading  thereto.  Sussex. 
FOSTALE.  The  track  of  a  hare. 
FOSTER.  A  forester.    {A.-N.)    SecSyrTrya- 
moure,  1087 ;  Robin  Hood,  L  65. 
To  a  herte  he  let  rennet 
x^.  /baten  dyscryed  hym  then. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  78. 
FOSTRE.  Food ;  nourishment.  (^.-&)  Chaucer 
has  fietring,  Cant.  T.  7427.    Fostredes,  fos- 
tered, WilL  Werw.  p.  193. 
FOT.  To  fetch.    West. 

His  modir  him  Mtoke  a  pot 
Watir  fro  the  welle  to  Jbi. 
Of  r«or  Mundi,  MS.  CbO.  7)ri$u  Cantab,  f  .  78. 
FOTE.  Fought.    TFarw. 
FOTE-HOT.  On  the  instant;  immediately.  See 
Warton,  L  189 ;  Ritson,  iL  160 ;  Gy  of  War- 
vrike,  pp.  28,  63.  It  is  very  common  in  early 
En^h  writers. 

On  onswerid  hym  fata-h^; 
He  is  of  that  londe  wel  I  wotc. 

MS.  Caniab.  Ft.  r.  48,  f.  94. 

FOTE-SETE.  AfootstooL  Nominale  MS. 

FOTEZ.  Feet.  Gawayne. 

FOTH.  A  fragment.   Somerset. 

POTHER.  A  weight  of  19  cwt.  Hence,  a  great 
number  or  quantity ;  a  burthen  of  any  size. 
{A.-S.)    See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1809. 

FOTHERAM.  An  open  space  behind  the  rack, 
where  the  hay  is  placed  ready  to  supply  it. 
North. 

FOTIVE.    Nourishing.  (Lat.) 

FOT-LAME.  Lame  in  the  foot. 

FOTTIS.  Feet.  Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FOU.  Tipsy;  full;  few.  North.  It  occurs  in  the 
last  sense  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  16, 
13th  century;  and  Rob.  Glouo.  p.  153,  spelt 
/owe.  Wilbraham  has/o«Mfnm^,  very  drunk. 

FOUCH.  A  quarter  of  a  buck.  An  old  hunting 
term.  Also,  to  divide  a  buck  into  four 
quarters. 

FOUCHE.  To  vouchsafe,  or  vouch  for.  (A.-N.) 
See  William  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  149. 

FOUDERSOME.   Bulky ;  cumbrous.   Cumb. 

FOUDRE.   Lightning.   {A.-N.) 

FOUDREL.  Apparently  a  kind  of  spice,  men- 
tioned in  Nominale  MS. 
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FOUGADE.  A  kind  of  firework.  (/V-.) 
FOUGH.  An  inteij.  of  contempt. 
FOUGHT.  Fetched.  Somenet. 
FOUGHTY.   Musty;  uuipid.  Line. 
FOUL.  (1)  Ugly ;  dirty ;  Tidous ;  unpolite ;  full 
of  weeds.   Var.  dial 

(2)  An  ulcer  in  a  cow's  foot ;  a  disease  that  pro- 
duces ulcers.   North, 

(Z^  A  bird.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3551. 

(4)  To  flash  ?  See  a  singular  use  of  the  word  in 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  160. 
FOULDAGE.  The  liberty  of  penning  or  folding 

sheep  by  night.    Norf. 
FOULDER.    Lightning.  Naret,    Hence  ybtc//. 

ring^  flashing  like  lightning,  Misfortunes  of 
1^  Arthur,  p.  57. 
FOULEN.   To  defile.  {A.-S,) 
FOULER.    A  piece  of  ordnance,  mentioned  in 

Gaulfrido  and  Bamardo,  Lond.  1570;  Ord. 

and  Reg.  p.  272 ;  Arch.  xxL  52. 
FOULMART.    A  polecat  North.   «<  A  fox  and 

A/olmert,*'  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  85. 
FOUL-MOUTHED.    Accustomed  to  use  very 

bad  language,    far,  dial, 
FOUL'S-MARE.    A  name  for  the  gallows,  men- 
tioned in  Holinshed,  iiL  1561. 
FOULYNG.    A  wretch.    Gov.  Myst.  p.  306. 
FOUND.  (1)  SnppUed  with  food.     See  Find, 

The  termybtmdi^  is  still  common. 
^2^  To  confound.    See  Greene's  Works,  iL  200. 

(3)  To  intend,  or  design.  Wettmorel,  It  occurs 
in  Ritson,  the  same  as  Fande^  to  try,  attempt, 
or  endeavour. 

(4)  To  mix ;  to  dissolve.  Pegge, 

FOUND  AY.    A  space  of  six  days.    A  term  used 
by  iron-workers,  being  the  time  in  which 
they  make  eight  tuns. 
FOUNDE.    To  go  towards;  to  go.   {A,-S.) 
To  hit  foretU  to  fimndt, 
Bothe  with  home  and  with  hunde. 
To  bryoge  the  dere  to  the  grounde. 

MS,  LUteotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  IdO> 
Syr  knyghte,  when  thou  an-huntyngybu^ndw, 
Y  schalle  gyf  ye  two  greyhowndys. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  iU  38,  1 64. 
Fro  the  naorne  that  day  was  lyghte, 
Tyile  hyt  was  evyn  derke  nyghte,  ^ 

Oreythur  party  woUefi/umde       MS„  Ibid.  t.  91. 
FOUNDER.    To  foil  down ;  to  make  to  fall;  to 
give  way.    Chaucer, 

In  Cheshire,  a.o.  165 ->,  a  quantity  of  earth  ybtin- 
drad,  and  fell  downe  a  vast  depth. 

Aubreys  WUu,  Rogal  Soe.  MS.  p.  106. 

FOURBOUR.  Afurbisher.   See  a  list  of  trades 

in  Davies'  York  Records,  p.  233. 
FOURCHED.   Forked.   ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  151. 
FOUR.EYED.    Said  of  dogs  which  have  a  dis- 
tinct mark  over  each  eye  of  a  different  colour. 
One  who  wears  spectacles  is  also  said  to  be 
four-eyed. 
POURINGS.    An  afternoon  meal  taken  at  4 
o'clock  in  harvest-time.    Norf.  Also  caUed 
Fours. 
POURMEL.    To  do  according  to  rule. 
Fader,  50  may  lau5e  my  lewdespeche, 
pi  that  50W  Uste,  I  can  nothlnge  ybMrm«/. 

Oeeteve,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  SO?. 


FOUR-O'CLOCK.    A  meal  taken  byhirveatlft. 

bourers  at  that  hour.     North. 
FOUR-RELEET.     The  crossing  of  two  iMda, 

four  ways  meeting.    St{foUi. 
FOUR-SQUARE.  Quadrangular.  S^fba,  "And 

the  dtie  lay  fouretquare"  Rev.  xxL  16,  ed. 

1640,  f(^  Amst. 
FOURTE.    Fourteen.    Weber. 
FOURTE-DELE.    The  fourth  part.    (J.-S.) 

The  /burtB-dsU  a  f  urlang  betwene  thus  he  walkes. 

Mort9  Arthur 0,  MS.  Umeobt,  L  S3. 

FOURTNET.    A  fortnight. 

Hit  is  a  ybtrrffier  and  more,  seyd  bee, 
Syn  I  my  Sa^your  see. 

M8.  Camtmb.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  t.  IfL 

FOURUM.    A  bench,  or  form.     North. 

FOUSE.  (1)  A  fox.    Craven, 

(2)  Ready ;  prompt ;  willing.  (A^S.)  See  Flor. 
and  Blanch.  352;  Lybesus  Disconus,  288; 
Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  50. 

POUST.  (I)  Dirty ;  soUed ;  mouldy ;  rumpled,  or 
tumbled.  West,  "Particularly  applied  to 
hay  not  well  dried  at  first,  or  thi^  hath  taken 
wet,  and  smokes  and  stinks  when  opened  and 
taken  abroad,''  Dean  MiUes  MS. 

(2)  A  labourer's  beer-bottle.    Une, 

POUT.    AspoBtchUd.    North, 

POUTER.  (1)  A  term  of  contempt.  AbrlA.  See 
Brockett,  who  has  not  seen  its  obvious  con- 
nexion with  the  old  word  foutra,  used  by 
Shakespeare. 

(2)  To  thrash  grain.    North, 

POUTH.    Plenty.    Northumb. 

POUTNART.    Same  as  Foubnart,  q.  t. 

POUTRA.  Afoutraforyou,  L  e.  a  fig  for  you, 
in  contempt    Middleton,  iv.  33. 

POUTRY.    Mean;  paltry.    East. 

POUTY.    Not  firesh;  fusty.    North. 

FOUWELES.  Birds.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  561. 
Fowel,  Fottelee,  St.  Brandan,  p.  10. 

FOW.  (1)  Same  as  Foul,  q.  v. 

(2)  Fur.  "  Fow  and  griis,"  Gy  of  Warwike,  p. 
22.    See  lb.  p.  95 ;  Tristrem,  p.  203. 

POWAYLE.  Fuel  Pr.Parv,  It  is  applied  m 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1471,  1475,  to  pro- 
visions or  necessary  supplies. 

POWE.    To  dean,  or  cleanse  out.    "  Thin  ere 
/owe,**  Arch.  xxx.  351 ;  ib.  371. 
Beter  become  the  Miche, 
For  to/btoen  an  old  dlche, 
Thanne  for  to  be  dobbed  knight. 
Te  gon  among  roaidenes  bright. 

Beoet  tf  Oamtoum,  p.  4SL 

P0WER.(1)  A&intingfit.    North. 

(2)  Same  as  Fueler,  q.  v. 

POWERTIE.    Forty.    Chaucer. 

POWING.    Fodder.    North, 

POWK.    Folk;  people.     Yorheh. 

FOWKEN.    A  falcon. 

Fer  out  over  500  mownten  gray, 
Thomas,  a  /bwken  makes  his  nest. 

T)ru0  Thomat,  MS.  Cantab  Ft  v.  AS. 

FOWKIN.    Crepitus  ventris.    Percy. 

POWLDE.  The  earth,  or  world.  ««  Whillfa 
I  one  fowlde  regnede,"  Morte  Arthure,  MS. 
Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.88. 
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FOWLE.  (1)  Same  as  Font,  q.  v. 
(2)  To  try  to  catch  birds.     Hence  Fowler, 
FOWNCE.    To  indent.    Lydgate, 
FOWNDYNGE.    TriaL 

He  WM  trytto  in  aU  fowndpnge. 

JfS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  175. 

FOMTRIS.    Force.    Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FOWTE.    Fkalt;want. 

At  the  last  he  tcid,  wo  It  me, 
Almoet  I  dye  tatfowf  of  fode. 

Trtu  Thomat,  MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ▼.  48. 

FOX.  (1)  The  old  English  broadsword.  "  He 
scowers  an  old  foxe,"  Drayton,  p.  10. 

(2)  To  make  tipsy.  A  cant  term.  See  Hob- 
son's  Jests,  1607,  repr.  p.  33. 

(3J  To  steal.     CoiL  Eton, 

(4)  A  game  in  which  one  boy  runs  first,  and 
others  try  to  catch  him. 

FOXED.  Timber  is  said  to  be  foxed,  when  it 
becomes  discoloured  in  consequence  of  inci- 
pient decay.     Warw. 

FOXERIE.    Foxish  manners.     Chaucer, 

FOX-IN-THE-HOLE.  This  game  u  alluded  to 
in  Soliman  and  Perseda,  1599 ;  Florio,  p.  480 ; 
Herrick,  i.  176.  Boys  who  played  it  hopped 
on  one  leg,  and  beat  one  another  with  gloves 
or  pieces  of  leather  tied  at  the  end  of  strings. 
"  A  kinde  of  pUye  wherein  boyes  lift  up  one 
leg,  and  hop  on  the  other;  it  is  called  fox  m 
tky  hole;*  NomencUtor,  1585,  p.  298. 

FOX-TAIL.  Anciently  one  of  the  badges  of  a 
fool.  Hence  perhaps  the  phrase  to  ghe  one  a 
flap  with  afox-taUt  to  deceive  or  make  a  fool 
of  him.  '*  A  flap  with  a  foxe-taile,  a  jest," 
Florio,  p.  101. 

FOXY.  Said  of  beer  which  has  not  fermented 
properly.    Line, 

FOY.  (1)  Faith.    SkeUon, 

(2)  A  merry-making  generally  given  at  parting, 
or  on  entering  into  some  situation.  Far,  dial, 

FOYLE.  (1)  Pt^te,  or  crust.  A  common  term 
in  old  culinary  receipts. 

(2)  To  fallow  bmd.    Diet.  Ruet. 

FOYLED.    DeWed. 

But  hoo  Is  /itifl«d  with  dishonest^. 
To  waache  another  it  It  not  aplyed. 

l^dgait,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  1 

FOYLINOS.    The  marks  on  grass  left  by  deer 

in  their  passage.    HowelL 
FOYNE.    A  heap,  or  abundance.    Also,  foes. 

Towneley  Mysteries.    (Qu.  few,) 
FOYNED.    Kicked.    Gawayne. 
FOYNES.    SeeFotnt. 
FOYNTES.    Attempts.    Heame, 
FOYS.    A  kind  of  deUcate  tartlet.     "  Frixnm, 

a  foys,''  Nominale  MS. 
FOYST.    SeeFoUt, 
FOZY.  (1)  A  choice  delicacy.    Devon, 
(2)  Spongy ;  insipid ;  porous ;  soft  and  wooUy. 

North  and  East, 
FBA.    From.    (A.-S,)   In  common  use  in  the 

North.    Also  an  adverb.     Til  andfra,  to  and 

fro.    SecChaucer,  Cant.  T.  4037. 

Whenne  he  went  oghte/ra  home, 
Thay  hafe  haldyne  up  hit  name. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  1 17,  t,  130. 


FRACCHYNE.    To  creak.    Pr.  Part, 
FRACK.(l)  Forward;  eager.    North,  ^ 

(2)  A  hole  in  a  garment.    St^folk, 

(3)  To  abound,  swarm,  or  throng.   Ea$t, 
FRACTABLE.    The  wrought  stones  that  run 

up  the  gable  ends.    Holme,  1688. 
FRACTED.    Broken.   {Lat,)  Palsgrave  has  the 

substantive  yVac/ion,  a  breaking. 
FRACTIOUS.    Peevish.     Var,  diai. 
FRAG.  (1)  Low,  vulgar  people.    Middx 
(2)  A  kind  of  rye.    Somereet. 
FRAHDLE.    To  talk  foolishly.    Cumb. 
FRAID.    Fear.    SUte  Papers,  ii.  355. 
FRAIGHT.     Fraught.    Webster,  i  288. 
FRAIL.  (1)  Weak-minded.     Line, 

(2)  To  fret,  or  wear  out  cloth.    East. 

(3)  A  light  kind  of  basket,  made  of  rushes,  or 
matting,  much  used  for  fruit,  such  as  figs, 
raisins,  &c.  **  You  have  pickt  a  raison  out  of 
hfraiie  of  figges,''  Lilly's  Mother  Bombie,  ed. 
1632,  sig.  Cc  vi.  Blount  gives  70  lb.  as  the 
weight  of  a  frtul  of  raisins.  The  term  is  still 
in  use  in  East  Anglia  for  a  shapeless  flexible 
mat  basket.   Frayel,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  252. 

FRAINE.  To  ask;  to  inquire;  to  demand. 
(A,'S,)  InuseinThorcsby'stime,1703.  See 
Hallamshire  Gloss,  p.  111. 

Sche  felle  on  kneys  hym  agayne, 

And  of  hys  lorowe  tche  can  hym  fra^e, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f .  8S. 
Thif  gret  lord  the  herd  con  frayn; 
What  wil  men  of  your  kyng  seyne  ? 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  47* 

FRAINKLEY.    Comfortable.    Staff, 
PRAISE.    To  interrogate.     (^.-5.) 
FRAISTE.  (1)  To  try,  or  endeavour;  to  prove. 
See  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  3253.     Fremted^  , 
tried,  proved,  jtrobatum,  MS.  Cott.  Yespas.  D. 
viL  Ps.  11.    Cf.  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  260. 

Fulle  many  men  the  worlde  here  yWiytf ««, 
Bot  be  et  noght  wyace  that  tharein  trayttet. 

Hampottt  MS,  BaufM,  p.  44. 
Here  one  take  je  gnd  hede, 
I  did  nothynge  bot  jowe  to  fro^tU, 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  118. 

(2)  To  ask,  or  inquire ;  to  seek.  See  Sir  Isum- 
bras,  669 ;  Langtoft,  p.  290. 

The  thryde  tranche  et  to  frapst  and  lene. 
To  thaym  that  nede  haa  and  be  povre  mene. 

MS,  Harl.nSO,  f.71. 
I  salle  be  foundyne  in  Fraunce,  fraittt  whenne  hym 

lykea. 
The  fynte  daye  of  FeTerjere,  in  that  faire  marches. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f,  68. 

FRAKE.    A  man.     Will  and  Werw, 

FRAKNES.  Spots ;  freckles.  {A,'S.)  Fraknede, 
freckled,  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Line.  f.  64. 

FRAMABLE.    Pliable.     Stanihurst,  p.  10. 

FRAMAL.  A  band  with  which  cattle  are  tied 
to  their  stalls.   Lane, 

FRAMATION.  Contrivance;  cunning.  Also, 
a  beginning.    North, 

FRAME.  (1)  To  speak  or  behave  affectedly;  to 
shape  the  language  and  demeanour  in  a  studied 
way.  East,  In  the  North,  to  set  about  a 
thing ;  to  attempt ;  to  commence,  move,  or 
begin.    To  bring  into  frame,  i.  e.  in  good 
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order ;  out  of  frtme»  i.  e.  in  disorder.    HeUin 
frame,  very  stiff,  or  formal. 
(2)  Effected;  finished.    (^.-S.) 

And  5ive  what  thou  wylt  hytaiuune. 
And  katt  <»  water ;  than  ys  hyt  framt, 

jrs./iaW.1701,r.64. 
(S)  Profit ;  advantage.    (^.-S.) 

5«*  seld  the  kyng,  be  my  leut^, 
Aud  eilis  have  I  mycul  maugr^, 
3if  hit  be  for  my  framt. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  r.  48,  f.  50. 

(4)  A  frame  or  skeleton  of  wood  formerly  made 
the  commencement  of  building  a  house;  a 
method  of  construction  readily  understood 
from  any  of  the  numerous  old  black  and  white 
houses  still  remaining. 

FRAM£.P£RSON.  A  visitor  whom  it  is  thought 
requisite  to  receive  ceremoniously.    East, 

FRAMPOLD.  Cross;  Ul-humoured.  East.  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  explains  it  as  a  Sussex 
word,  "  fretful;  peevish;"  and  Grose  adds 
fiwDord,  **  Ill-wiil*d  nnd  franyitled  waspish- 
ness/'  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the 
Worid,  1674.  The  term  occurs  variously  spelt 
in  many  old  authors,  and  sometimes  appears 
to  be  equivalent  to  Jieryt  netttesome,  sauey, 
vexatiotts.  See  Middleton,  ii.  477|  v.  140; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  54. 

FRAMPOLE-FENCRS.  Such  fences  as  a  tenant 
in  the  manor  of  Writtle,  co.  Essex,  has  against 
the  lord's  demesnes,  whereby  he  has  the  wood 
growing  on  the  fence,  and  as  many  trees  or 
poles  as  he  can  reach  from  the  top  of  the 
ditch  with  the  helve  of  his  axe  towards  the 
repair  of  his  fences.  Frampoles  seem  to  be 
no  more  than  poles  to  be  reached/ram  or  fivm 
the  hedge.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

FRAMPUT.  An  iron  ring  to  fasten  cows  in 
their  stalls.    Lane. 

FRAM-WARD.  In  an  opposite  direction.  See 
Life  of  St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 

FRAMYNGE.     Gain ;  profit.     Pr.  Pan. 

FRANCE.    Frankincense.    Lydgate. 

FRANCEIS.    Frenchmen.    Minot,  p.  31. 

FRANCH.    To  scrunch  with  the  teeth. 

FRANCHE-BOTRAS.  A  buttress  placed  dia. 
gonally  against  the  comer  of  a  wall. 

FRANCHEMOLE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery, 
composed  chiefly  of  eggs  and  sheep's  fat. 

FRANCHISE.  Frankness ;  Generosity.  {A.-N.) 

FRANCOLEYN.     See  Frankelein. 

FRAND.    To  be  restless.     Oxon. 

FRANDISH.    Passionate ;  obstinate.    North, 

FRANESY.    Frenzy.    Skelton. 

FRANGY.  Irritable ;  passionate ;  ill-tempered ; 
fretful.    Zinc. 

FRANION.  A  gay  idle  fellow.  See  Heywood's 
Edward  IV.  p.  45 ;  Peele,  i.  207. 

FRANK.  (1)  A  broad  iron  fork.    Salop. 

(2)  The  large  common  heron.    Suffolk. 

(3)  A  small  inclosure  in  which  animals  (gene- 
rally boars)  were  fattened  "  Francke,  cowle, 
or  place  wherin  anything  is  fedde  to  be  fatte," 
Huloet,  1552.  Hence  any  animal  that  was  shut 
19  for  the  purpose  of  being  fattened  was  said 
to  h^fi^nked,  and  the  term  was  also  applied 


to  it  when  Cattened.  See  Elyot,  in  t.  AUOug 
Nomenclator,  1585,  p.40 ;  Harrison's  England, 
p.  222 ;  Fletcher's  Poems,  1656,  p.  87 ;  Cot- 
grave,  in  v.  Em/rais.  Franked,  large,  huge, 
Holinshed,  Descr.  Scotland,  p.  22. 
FRANK-CHASE.  A  wood,  or  park,  unindoaed, 

but  having  similar  privileges. 
FRANKE.    Frankincense. 

Golde,  firanktt  and  mlrre,  they  )8f  htm  alle  thre, 
Aftyr  ctutum  of  Perce  and  Cald^ 

lydgate,  MS.  8oe.  Antiq.  Ul»  f.  S4. 
Oore  frmtJf  ako,  of  hyfe  perfeocyono. 
That  schulde  brcnne  deie  above  the  sky 

L^dgaU,  MS.  Ibid,  t.  9S. 

FRANKELEIN.  A  large  freeholder.  Properly, 
the  son  or  descendant  of  a  vilein  who  had  be- 
come rich ;  but  the  term  was  also  applied  to 
small  fanners  and  country  gentlemen  of  in- 
considerable property. 

FRANKLINE.    The  bird  godwit.    (^Mm.) 

FRANK-POSTS.  The  piles  of  a  bridge,  hat,  or 
other  building.    Line. 

FRANSEY.    A  frenzy.    Palsgrave. 

FRANT.    TobecarefuL  Somerset. 

FRANY.    Very  ill-tempered.    West. 

FRAP.  (1)  To  brag,  or  boast    North. 

(2)  To  fall  into  a  passion.  Lane.  Also,  a  violent 
gust  of  rage.  Fn^,  Langtoft,  p.  320,  tumnh, 
disturbance? 

(3)  To  strike,  or  beat.  (Fr.)  See  Nares,  and 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2513,  4546. 

FRAPE.  (1)  Company,  or  body  of  persons.   See 
Troilus  andCreseide,  iii.  411. 
Fyghttea  with  aUe  the  /rappe  a  furlange  of  waye. 
Felled  fele  appone  felde  with  hit  faire  wapene. 

Morte  Arthun,  MS,  Lbtooin,  f.  7>w 

(2)  To  reprove,  or  scold.    Kent. 

FRAPED.  Drawn,  or  fixed  tight.  Detfon,  See 
Bourne's  Inventions  or  Devises,  1578,  No.  14. 

FRAPLE.  To  bluster.  "  Controwle  you  once, 
then  you  begin  to  fraple,**  Ashmole's  Theat. 
Chem.  Brit  1652,  p.  324.  Hence  fritter,  a 
blustering  fellow,  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  313,  incor- 
rectly explained  by  Gifford  and  Nares. 

FRAPPING.  Fretful.  Somerset.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  hufrf^ish. 

FRAPS.  Noise;  tumult  Craven,  Also,  a  per- 
son who  boasts  much. 

FRARY.  Fraternity.  (A.-N.)  See  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  164 ;  Leg.  Cath.  p.  196. 

FRASCHED.    Bruised ;  cut  to  pieces.    (A.^N.) 

FRASE.  (1)  To  break.     Noff. 

(2)  A  froize,  or  pancake.    Kennett. 

For  fritters,  pancakes,  and  foryVoyew. 
For  venison  pasties,  and  minst  pics. 

How  to  ChooM  a  Good  W^/^,  1C34» 

(3)  To  fray,  or  quarrel     Cumb, 
FRASH.    An  alehouse  bush,  or  sign. 
FRASHIN.    To  creak.     Pr.  Parv. 
FRASLING.    The  perch.     Chesh. 
FRAST.     Same  as  Fraiste,  q.  v. 
FRAT.    Gnawed;  devoured.    {A.-S.) 

For  he  ne  royjte  no  lenger  forthe  prolonge 
The  venym  hid  that  frat  so  at  hb  herte. 

Jlf5.D%fiyt3D.  . 

FRATCH.    To  scold;  to  quarrel;  to  sport,  or       ^ 
frolic ;  a  quarrel,  or  brawl ;  a  playfrd  child ;  m 
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rode  quarrelsome  fellow.    Fratchedt  restive, 

▼idoos,  applied  to  a  horse.  Fraicher,  a  scold ; 

one  who  brags  mach.    North, 
PRATER.    A  person  who  solicited  alms  under 

the  pretence  of  their  being  for  an  hospitaL 

Fratemitye  of  Vacabondesi  1575. 
PRATER-HOUSE.    The  refectory  or  hall  in  a 

monastery.    See  Davies'  Ancient  Rites,  1672, 

pp.   7,  124,  126.    Also  called  the  fratery, 

Spelijroyter  in  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  27. 
PRATISHBD.  Perished;  half-frozen;  benumbed 

with  cold.    North, 
PRATOUR.    The  Prater-house,  q.  v. 

Atemperanct  servcdc  in  the/Vofour,  that  icho  to 

ylkone  so  luk«  tbat  meture  be  orer  mll«,  that  none 

over  mekiUe  nere  over  ly  ttllle  ete  ne  dryuke. 

if;S.L(jtao;nA.i.l7>f.873. 
PRAUD.    To  defraud.    Park. 
PRAUGHTE.    To  freight  a  ship.    (J,^,) 
PRAUH.    Pranght.    Langtoft,  p.  74. 
PRAUNGE.   To  fling ;  to  wince.   Also,  a  merry 

frolic     Craven. 
PRAUNSE.    A  phrase.    Hocper. 
PRAUZT.    Frisky;  pettish.    Line, 
PRAU3T.    Freighted,     WUL  Wtrw. 
PRAWL.    To  rayel  silk,  &c    S^jgro^k, 
PRAWN.    Frozen.    East, 
PRAY.  (1)  To  frighten;  to  terrify.  North,  Also 

a  substantive,  fright. 

Whenne  Jacob  waf  moott  in  fra^» 
God  him  counfortide,  that  al  do  may. 
Cw»orMundi,  MS,  Colt,  THh.  QtHtab,  f.  80. 

(2)  A  deer  was  said  to  fray  her  head,  when  she 
rubbed  it  against  a  tree  to  renew  it,  or  to  cause 
the  pills,  or  frayings,  of  her  new  horns  to  come 
off.    See  Ben  Jonson,  vi  255. 

(3)  To  attack ;  to  quarrel.  Also  an  attack  or 
afl^y.  North,  See  Candlemas-day,  p.  15 ; 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  L  144;  Arch.  xxx. 
383 ;  Degrevant,  484. 

For  iwylke  gud  ladyte* 

ThU  castelle  to  /htye,  MS,  Lincoln  A,  i.  17,  f*  132. 

(4)  To  crack,  or  break.    Notf, 
FRAYINGS.    See  Fray  (2). 
FRAYMENT.    A  fright.     Chaloner, 
FRAYTHELY.    Quickly ;  suddenly  ? 

Kyng  Froderike  of  Fm/iravthely  thare-aftyre 
Fraynei  at  the  false  mane  of  owre  fene  knyghte. 
Mort«Jrthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.93. 

PRAZE.    Half  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

North, 
FRAZLE.  To  unravel  or  rend  cloth.   FrazUngtf 
threads  of  cloth  torn  or  unravelled.    East, 
FRAZY.    Mean ;  miserly.   Une, 
FRE.    Noble;  UberaL    {A,-S.)    The  substan- 
tive is  sometimes  understood. 
He  lovede  almous  dede, 
Porre  fMke  for  to  t9ie ; 
Of  mete  waa  he  /re. 

MS,  Lineoln  A.  L  17,  f.  130. 

PRE  AM.  Arable  or  ploughed  land  that  has  been 

too  much  worked. 
PREAMING.    Said  of  the  noise  a  boar  makes  at 

mtting-time.    Gent.  Rec  iL  76. 
PREAT.    Damage;  decay.    Craven,    Ascham 

applies  the  term  to  a  weak  place  in  a  bow  or 

arrow,  which  is  likely  to  give  way* 


PREATHED.    Wattled.    Devon. 

FREATS.    The  iron  hoops  about  the  nave  of  a 

cart-wheel.    North, 
FRECKENS.    Freckles.     East,    **  Precken  or 

fr^cdes  in  ones  face,"  Palsgrave. 
PREDDE.    Freed;  loosened.   Kyng  Horn, 689. 
PREDE.    TofeeL    (A.-S.) 

And  eek  the  goddla  ben  venJaUe, 
And  that  a  man  may  ry|t  wel/V-ede. 

<k>W9r,  MS.  8oe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  IM. 

FREDOM.    Generosity.   (^.-5.) 

FREEDOM.  At  tops,  a  top  being  pegged  out  of 
the  ring,  its  ovnier  gives  one  spin  as  a  chance 
to  his  adversaries.    This  is  called  a  freedom. 

PREED-STOOL.  A  seat  or  chair  in  churches 
near  the  altar,  to  which  offenders  fled  for  sanc- 
tuary, as  their  last  and  most  sacred  refuge. 
One  at  Beverly  is  described  in  Brome's  Travda, 
ed.  1700,  p.  153. 

PREEHOLDANDE.    Freeholder.     Weber. 

PREELEGE.    Privilege ;  freedom.    North. 

FREELI-FRAILY.  Anything  light,  unsubstan- 
tial,  or  frivolous.    East, 

PREELNES.    PraUty.    {A,-N,) 

Mercy  longeth  to  the  be  kynde. 

Of  my /r««lfi«t  thoa  wylt  have  mynde. 

JfS.CSMiCa6.Ff.il.J8,  £1. 

FREEM.    Handsome.     Yorksh, 

FREE-MARTIN.  If  a  cowhas  twin  calves  of  dif. 
ferent  sexes,  the  female  is  termed  Sifree-mar* 
tin,  and  is  said  never  to  breed,   for.  dicU. 

FREEMEN-SONGS.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
ballads  of  a  lively  description. 

FREENDESSE.    A  female  friend.    Saber. 

FREENDPUIiLE.    Friendly.    Pr,  Parv. 

FREER.    A  friar.    Skelton. 

FREES.    Frail;  brittle.    Pr,  Parv. 

FREESPOKEN.    Affable.     Var,  dioL 

FREEST.    Most  noble.    Gawayne. 

FREET.  (1)  Devoured.    Weber. 

(2)  A  spectre ;  a  frightfril  object.    North, 

FRE-HERTYD.    Liberal.    Pr,  Parv. 

PREISER.    The  strawberry  plant. 

PREIST.  To  freeze;  to  cooL  (A.-S.)  See  Lang- 
toft's  Chron.  p.  1 75.    To  seek,  ib.  p.  1 19. 

FREISTES.    Praughts.    Heame. 

PREITUR.  Thefrater-housc,q.v.  See  Wright's 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  331 ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  13. 

FREK.  Quick ;  eager ;  hasty ;  firm ;  powerful ; 
brave.  See  Minot's  Poems,  pp.  2, 15 ;  Thorn- 
ton Romances,  pp.  234,  292. 

We  hafe  foughtene  in  Iklthe  by  jone  fteicfae  ttrandes. 

With  the/^kkMt«  foike  that  to  thi  foo  langei. 

iforie  Jrthun,  MS.  lAncoln,  t.99. 
Thay  faghte  than  tofrtklif, 
Thare  wiite  nane  witterly 
Wha  colde  hafe  the  maystry. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17, 1 131 

FREKE.    Man;  fellow.    (A.-S.) 

Thane  folout  frekly  one  toU/irckku  y*newe. 
And  of  the  Romayns  arrayed  appone  rychettedes. 
Mortc  drthurc»  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  07* 

FREKENYS.    Freckles.    Arch.  xxx.  407. 
FRELE.    PraiL     {A,-N,) 

Thyi  worUte  hyt  yt  fulle  fekylle  and  fttis, 

Alle  day  be  day  hyt  wyUe  cnpayre. 

MS.Cmntmb.Wt)i,t»,t.4B. 
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FRELETE.  Fnulty.  (^.-M)  Frelete»e,  frttl- 
ties,  Life  of  Alexander,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  21. 

If  It  to  be  that  a  synAiI  moa  that  jit  is  grered  with 
frtUti  of  fletche  deoyes  not  hia  chllder. 

MS,  Egtrttm  84S,  f.  A3 

FRELICHE.    Noble.    (^.-5.) 

With  prophetes  aod  patriarkw,  and  apocUy*  ftille 

nobtlle, 
Before  hU  fr^liOi*  face  that  founnede  us  alle. 

MvrU  Arthurs,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  93. 

FRELNES.    Frailty.    Gov.  Myst.  p.  108. 
FRELY.    Noble.    (^.-S.) 

Schoes/V«/jf  and  ftire. 
And  the  erls  awne  ayere. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  1 1». 
FREM.  (1)  Same  as  Frim,  q.  v. 
(2)  Strange ;  foreign ;  unknown.  Frem'd  per- 
90H$,frem  foUc9,  strangers.  North,  *•  Wth 
fremid  and  sibbe,"  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p. 
202,  a  proverbial  phrase  occurring  also  in 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  346.  **  Sybbe  or  fremmede," 
MS.  Lincoln,  f.  194.  It  there  means  simply 
not  related,  as  in  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1999 ; 
but  it  implies  sometimes  a  feeling  of  enmity. 

The  sexte  commandment  forbeddes  us  to  synne 
or  for  to  foiy  fleschely  with  any  womane,  owther 
sybbe  or  ftiimmtde,  wedde  or  unwedde.  or  any 
Beschely  Icnawynge  or  dede  have  with  any. 

MS,  Lineotn  A.  L  17.  f.  il6, 
FREME.    To  perform.   Havelok,  441. 
FREMEDLY.  As  a  stranger. 

Fremedlif  the  Franche  tung  fey  es  belefede. 

Mort9  Arthurtt  MS,  Lineolnt  f,  68. 
FRENCH.  (1)  The  name  of  a  dish  described  in 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  40. 

(2)  Very  bad ;  in  great  trouble.    Etut, 

(3)  An  old  term  for  the  htei  venerea, 
FRENCH.AND-ENGLISH.    A  children's  game 

mentioned  by  Moor,  p.  238. 

FRENCH.BRUSH.  A  brush  used  for  rubbing 
horses  down.    Gent.  Rec  ii.  11. 

FRENCH-CROWN.  The  crown  of  a  French- 
man's head;  a  piece  of  French  money;  the 
baldness  produced  by  the  lue$  venerea.  This 
term  was  a  CsTourite  subject  for  puns  with  some 
of  our  old  dramatists. 

FRENCH-CRUST.    The  htee  venerea, 

FRENCHIFIED.  Having  the  French^erutt,  q.  v. 

FRENCHMAN.  Any  man  of  any  country  who 
cannot  speak  EngUsh.  East.  Bracton  uses 
the  term  in  a  similar  sense.   See  Jacob,  in  v. 

FRENCH-NUT.    A  walnut.    Weet, 

FRENCH-PIE.  Meat  stewed  between  two 
dishes.    See  Florio.  p.  85. 

FREND.    Asked.     Gawayne, 

FRENDELESER.    More  friendless.     (^.-5.) 

FRENDREDE.    Friendship.     Weber, 

FRENDSBURIE-CLUBS.  An  old  byword,  the 
origin  of  which  is  explained  in  Lambarde's 
Perambulation,  1596,  p.  368. 

FRENETIKE.  Frantic  {A,^N.)  "  Frenetical 
madnes,"  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.32. 

FRENNE.  A  stranger.  See  Frem  (2).  "  An 
aliene,  a  forraine,  a  Jrenne"  Florio,  p.  19. 
'*  Frenned  child,"  Palsgrave.  It  occurs  also 
in  Spenser.  Hence,  perhaps,yrynwA«,  strange. 


Chester  Plays,  i  48,  where  MS.  BodL  175 

reads  y^vfittA,  and  some  editors  .^nofUitA. 
FRENSEIE.    Afrenxy.    (^.-M) 
FRENZY.    Frolicsome.     Leic. 
FREQUENCE.      Frequency.     See  Heywood*8 

Royall  King,  1637,  epilogue. 
FREQUENT.    Currently  reported.     (Lat.) 
FRERE.    A  friar;  brother.    {J.-N,)    <«  Thorn 

/irerene  rede,"  L  e.  through  friars'  oounseta, 

Rob.  Glouc  Chron.  p.  545. 
FRES.    Question,  or  doubt.  **  Nofres/'Towne- 

ley  Mysteries,  p.  291. 
FRESCADES.    Cool  refreshments.    (Fr,)    To 

walk  in  fresco,  L  c  in  the  cool. 
FRESCHEUR.    Freshness.    (Fr,) 

The  frtOitwr  of  the  feme  was  moderately  cooUnf . 

and  the  sent  of  it  is  Tery  gqttefiill  to  the  brat ne. 

A^bn^a  WUt»,  H»^  Soe,  M8.  p.  1». 

FRESCHYD.    Refreshed. 

And  depe  at  the  wellys  grounde, 

The  wator  hym  fn»ehi/d  that  waa  colde. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  li.  »,  C  115. 
FRESE.    Frozen.    Heame, 
FRESEE.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery  made  of 

pork,  chickens,  and  spices. 
FRESH.  (1)  Intoxicated.  Var,  dial  Some, 
times,  excited  with  drinking ;  and  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  fo^er. 
(2)  An  overflow  or  swelling  of  a  river ;  a  flood ; 
a  thaw.  North,  Kennett  gives  it  as  a  Kent 
word,  **  a  little  stream  or  river  nigh  the  sea." 
See  Harrison,  p.  58. 

S3)  Brisk ;  vigorous ;  quick.     Far.  dial. 
A)  Rather  fat,  applied  to  cattle     West, 

(5)  To  take  refreshment ;  to  refresh.  In  Chaucer, 
and  still  in  use  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

(6)  Gay  in  dress.  Oxon,  **  I  make  fresshe,  je 
acomte,**  Palsgrave  Handsome,  beantifiiL 
Gower's  Conf.  Amantis. 

(7)  Rainy.    North, 

(8)  Unripe.    Somenet. 
FRESH-DRINK.    Small  beer.    Var,  diaL 
FRESHEN.    To  enlarge  in  the  udder,  &c  pre- 

vious  to  calving.     North, 
FRESHER.    A  small  frog.     Bait, 
FRESH.LIQUOR.    Unsalted  hog's  fat.  WeH, 
FRESHMAN.  A  student  at  an  univeruty  during 
his  first  term.    Middleton,  iv.  51,  has  Jresh- 
woman,  a  word  coined  in  a  similar  sense. 
FRESLILY.    Fiercely.    Will  Werw, 
FRESONE.    A  Friesland  horse.    {J.-S.) 

Bot  a  tttkt  alle  in  fyne  golde,  and  fretted  in  salle. 
Come  forthermaste  on  aAesoiie  in  6awniande  wcdca. 
Mort«  Arthure,  MS,  lAncoln,  t, «?. 
FRESSE.    Fresh ;  quick.     Heame, 
FRESTE.  (1)  To  delay,  or  linger. 

Thorowe  prayere  of  those  gendUe  mcae. 
Twelve  wekes  he  galTe  hym  thane. 
No  langere  wold  he  frestt, 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  t,  HA. 
(2)  To  lend,  or  trust.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  316  ; 
Tundale,  p.  3.  Frett,  loan.  The  Goode  Wif 
thaught  hir  Daughter,  p.  13.  The  version  of 
this  poem  printed  in,  **  Certaine  Worthy^ 
Manuscript  Poems  of  great  Antiquitie,  {ve. 
served  long  in  the  studie  of  a  Northfoike  Goi- 
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tleman,"  1597,  reads  trwte.  Kennctt,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  has,  "  Frist,  to  give  respite  for 
a  debt,  to  trust  for  a  time,  or  forbear."  Norih. 

AUe  that  they  Uke  now  to /r9*t, 

Therof  Bhal  God  Uke  a  quest. 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  f.  37. 

FRET.  (1)  To  lament,  or  grieve.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  narrow  strait  of  the  sea. 

(3)  To  ferment,  as  cider.    West 

(4)  To  adorn.  (A.-S.)  The  term  fret  is  often 
found  in  early  writers  applied  to  ornamental 
work  of  various  kinds  and  in  many  different 
senses,  but  generally  ko  any  work  that  roughens 
the  surface.  The  "  fret  of  gold"  in  Chaucer 
is  a  kind  of  cap  made  like  network,  and  any- 
thing of  the  kind  was  said  to  he  fretted  when 
the  gems  were  placed  crosswise  in  alternate 
directions,  or  interlaced.  A  fret  of  pearls, 
i.  e.  a  coronet,  Test.  Vetust.  p.  135.  A  frilled 
shirt  was  said  to  be  fretted.  A  pair  of 
boots,  temp.  John,  are  described  as  being  or- 
namented with  circles  qf  fretwork,  meaning 
probably  embroidered  with  circles  intersecting 
each  other.  See  Strutt,  ii.  48.  In  architecture 
it  was  applied  to  embossed  work  or  minute 
carving.  Oxf.  Glo88.Arch.p.l75.  Kennetthas, 
**fr^tt'Work,  the  more  curious  way  of  phiister- 
ing  a  roof  or  ceiling." 

(5)  To  graze,  as  animals.    West. 

(6)  A  wicker  basket.   Somerset. 

(7)  Tore  up.    WilL  Werw. 
FRETCHETY.  Fretful;  peevish ;  hot ;  fidgetty ; 

old;  brittle.    West. 
FRETE.  (1)  To  eat,  or  devour.    {A.-S.)    Also, 
to  cat  away  as  a  corrosive. 

For  dreile  the  (yrmament  ichall  letc, 
Ai  hyt  wolde  mankynde  frete. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  44. 
He  has  /ftt^M  of  folke  mo  thane  fyfe  hondrethe. 

Martt  Arthuret  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  02. 

(2)  To  rub.  See  Holinshed,  Descr.  of  Scothind, 

p.  18.  Also,  to  blame,  or  scold. 
FRETENT.  Frightened.  Cumb. 
FRETISHING.    A  pain  and  stiffhess  in  the 

limbs  arising  from  cold. 
FRETROTS.    A  sect  somewhat  similar  to  the 

Adamites.     Skinner. 
FRETS.    The  points  at  which  a  string  is  to  be 
stopped  in  a  lute  or  guitar.    HoweU,  sect.  27. 
FRETTEN.      Spotted;    marked.      Var.    dial. 

"  Pocky  frctened,"  Palsgrave. 
FRETTING.  A  griping  in  the  stomach ;  a  writh- 
ing, or  turning  about. 
FREV.    From.    Used  when  the  next  word  be- 
gins with  a  vowel.    North. 
FREWIT.    Fruit    Christmas  Carols,  p.  8. 
FREYHTE.    A  fright.    Pr.  Parv. 
FREYN.  (1)  An  old  term  for  the  ordure  of  the 

boar  or  wolf.  Dryden's  Twid,  p.  22. 
(2)  An  ash  tree.    {A.-N.) 
FREYNE.    To  ask.     {A.^S.) 

And  fithe  he  frt^ned  also  fwithe, 
Howfareamyladybrlghte.    JfS.Har/.22M,fJW. 
He  frtpned  the  kyng  In  hif  ere, 
What  lordto  that  thei  were 
That  itondis  here  the  bye. 

MS  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  fiS. 


FREYNS.  (1)  Bridles.    FinchaleCh. 

(2)  French.    I4iy  le  Freine,  225. 

FRIARS'-FLIES.  Idlers.  See  Northbrookc's 
Treatise,  1577,  pp.  43, 57.  "  Flen,  flyys,  and 
freris  populum  Domini  male  csedunt,"  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  91.  Daddy-longlegs  are  so  called  in 
Somerset. 

FRIARS'-KNOTS.  Some  kind  of  tassels  used 
in  embroidery.  They  are  mentioned  in  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  80 ;  Privy  Purse  Expences  of 
the  Princess  Mary,  1831. 

FRIARS'-LOAVES.    Fossil  echini     SufoVt. 

FRIARS'.PIECE.  The  piece  of  fat  in  a  leg  of 
mutton  caHedihe pope*s  eye. 

FRICACE.  A  kind  of  ointment  for  a  sore  place. 
Jonson, 

FRICHE.  Brisk ;  nimble ;  quick.  Oxon.  No 
doubt  from  fry  ie,  q.  v. 

FRICKLE.  A  basket  for  fruit  that  holds  about 
a  bushel.  Dean  Milles  MS. 

FRIDGE.     To  rub ;  to  fray.     North. 

FRIDLEYS.  The  name  of  certain  small  rents 
which  were  formerly  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
great  manor  of  Sheffield  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Frith  of  Hawksworth  for  liberty  of  com- 
mon.   Hunter,  p.  40. 

FRIE.    A  very  young  and  small  pike. 

FRIEND-BACK.    A  hang-nail.    North. 

FRIEZE.  A  coarse  narrow  cloth,  formerly 
much  in  use.  Garments  having  long  wool 
were  said  to  be  friezed. 

FRIGGE.  The  rump  of  beef  or  mutton.  Warw. 
Also,  to  warm ;  to  fiddle-faddle,  or  meddle 
officiously ;  to  wriggle. 

FRIGHTEN.    To  astonish.     West. 

FRIGHTFUL.    Fearful.    St^oUk. 

FRILL.  (1)  The  cry  of  an  eagle. 

(2)  To  turn  back  in  plaits.     Var.  dial. 

'3)  To  tremble,  or  shiver,  a  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  hawks.    Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 

FRIM.  Vigorous;  thriving;  well-fed;  tender, 
or  brittle ;  fresh ;  quick  grown.  North.  It 
is  used  in  the  first  sense  by  Drayton. 

FRIMICATE.  To  affect  delicacy ;  to  give  one's 
self  airs  about  trifles.    East. 

FRIMZY.     SUght ;  thin  ;  soft.    Kent. 

FRINE.   To  whine,  or  whimper.    North. 

FRINJEL.  That  part  of  a  flail  which  falls  on 
the  com.    Sufolk. 

FRINNISHY.    Over-nice.    Devon. 

FRINNY.    To  neigh.    Lane. 

FRIPERER.  One  who  cleans  old  apparel  for 
sale ;  a  seller  of  eld  clothes  and  rags ;  a  brokei . 
Called  also  h  filler  andfripper. 

FRIPPERY.  An  old  clothes  shop.  "  A  frip- 
pery of  old  ragges,"  Florio,  p.  92. 

FRISE.     Friesland.     See  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 

1093;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1372. 
FRISKET.    That  whereon  the  paper  is  laid  to 

be  put  under  the  spindle  in  printing. 
FRISKIN.    A  gay  Uvely  person.    Liquor,  when 

fermenting  rapidly,  is.^^. 
FRISLET.    A  kind  of  small  ruffle. 
FRISSURE.    A  dish  in  old  cookery,  composed 
chiefly  of  hare. 
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FRIST.    Same  u  Frette  (2). 

FRISTELE.  A  flute.  (^.-A^)  Left  unexplained 
by  Ritson,  Met.  Rom.  i.  59. 

FRIT.  (1)  A  kind  of  pancake.    Xmc. 

(2)  A  fright.    Also,  frightened.     Var.diaL 

FRITCH.   Free ;  pleasant  J  sociable.    Wett, 

FRITFUL*    Timorous ;  fcarfuL    Warw. 

FRITH.  A  hedge,  or  coppice.  See  Will,  and 
the  Werwolf,  p.  30.  "  Also  there  is  difference 
between  the  fryth  and  the  fell ;  the  fels  are 
understood  the  mountains,  yallyes,  and  pas- 
tures with  come,  and  such  like ;  the  frythes 
betoken  the  springs  and  coppyses,"  Noble  Art 
of  Venerie,  1611,  p.  98.  Drayton  explains  it 
*<  a  high  wood,"  a  sense  it  seems  to  bear  in 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  157, 1688 ;  Minot,  p.  9  ; 
Sir  Amadas,  546 ;  Gov.  Myst.  p.  264 ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  224,  241,  355 ;  Gonst  Mas. 
6, 266 ;  Anturs  of  Arther,  i.  8,  iv.  10.  A  dis- 
tinction between  frith  and  wood  seems  to  be 
made  in  WilL  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  80,  "  out 
of  forest  and  frithet  and  alle  faire  wodes." 
Some  writers  explain  it  to  mean  "  all  hedge- 
wood  except  thorns,"  a  sense  still  used  in  the 
provinces ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  local  glossaries 
with  the  following  meanings, — unused  pas- 
ture land ;  a  field  taken  from  a  wood ;  young 
underwood ;  brushwood.  Many  woods  in  Kent 
are  still  called  friths.  Prythed,  wooded.  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  112.  *'  Friih^  to  plash  a  hedge. 
Devon.**  Dean  Milles  MS. 

The  steward  sir  Oaymere* 
And  mony  gud  sqwyere, 
Thay  broght  hame  on  bere 
Fra  frythia  unfayne. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  137. 

FRITHE.    Peace.    {A.-S,) 

FRITTERS.  Small  pancakes,  with  apples  in 
them.  Suffolk,  We  have  frytowre  in  Pr. 
Parv.  p.  179,  translated  by  tagoMiy  which  was 
a  kind  of  pancake ;  and  the  term  fritter  occurs 
in  Elyot,  1559,  in  v.  Laganum.  See  also  a 
receipt  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  449.  FruioWj 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  88.  <'  A  fritter  or  pancake ; 
a  kind  of  bread  for  children,  as  fritters  and 
wafers,"  fiaret,  1580,  F.  1137, 1138. 

FRITTING.  Fitting  and  fastening  the  felloes 
of  a  wheeL    Kennett, 

FRITTISH.    Cold.     Cumb. 

FRIZ.  Frozen.  Var.dioL  "All/m  out,  can't  get 
no  groundseL"    Free  occurs  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

FRIZADE.  Freize  cloth.  See  Arch.  xL  92; 
Book  of  Rates,  p.  45. 

FRO.    From.   North,    See  Frow. 

FROATING.  Unremitting  industry.  Cumb, 
It  apparently  means  mending^  repairing,  Mid- 
dleton,  ii.  69. 

FROBICHER,  A  furbisher.  It  is  explained  by 
wngenator  in  Nominale  MS. 

FROBLY.MOBLY.   Indifferently  well    Suseex. 

FROGK.  (1)  A  long  loose  garment  worn  by 
monks.  The  term  seems  also  to  have  been 
applied  to  a  kind  of  loose  coat.  See  Strutt, 
ii.  246 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  179. 

(2)  A  frog.     Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 


FRODMORTELL.  A  free  pardon  for  murder 
or  manslaughter.    (^.-&) 

llkan  of  ihlf  ttades  sal  have  pees 
Of />^Morf«tf  and  il  deedfls. 

XonaM,Jnglit,VLm, 

FROES.    Frows.    See  Frow, 

FROG.  (1)  Frog  in  the  middle,  a  weUJmowB 
child's  game.  Frog  over  an  old  dog,  leap- 
frog, list  of  games,  RawL  MS. 

(2)  Part  of  a  horse's  foot.     Wore, 

(3)  A  monk's  frock.    See  Frock  (1). 
FROGGAM.    A  slattern.     Yoriek, 
FROGON.    A  poker.    (J,.N.) 
FROG-SPIT.    Same  as  Cuckoo-^it,  q.  v. 
FROIOE.    See  Frock  (1). 

He  routeth  with  a  slepy  noyce. 
And  bnisteleth  as  a  monkis  />t>*e«. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc,  jintiq.  134,  C  ISl. 

FROISE.  (1)  To  spread  thin.    St{ffoik, 

(2)  A  large  kind  of  pancake,  of  the  frill  size  of 
the  frying-pan,  and  of  considerable  thickness ; 
so  thick  as  sometimes  to  contain  small  pieces 
of  bacon  mixed  and  fried  with  the  batter, 
when  it  is  called  a  bacon-froize.  East,  The 
ancient yroite  was  like  a  pancake  in  form,  but 
composed  of  different  materials. 

FROKIN.    A  Uttle  frow,  q.  v. 

FROM.    Away  from.    Shak, 

FROME.  Attefrome,  at  the  first,  immediately, 
above  all  things.  See  Atte-Jrome  ;  Gy  of  War- 
wike,  p.  2 ;  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  54. 

FROMMARD.  An  iron  instrument  to  read  or 
spUt  laths.     Weet. 

FROMMET.    From.    Salop, 

FROMONDE.    Part  of  the  armour  > 

FuUe  butt  In  the  ftunt  the  fromonde  he  Mttes, 
That  the  burnyscht  blade  to  the  brayne  rynncs. 

MoHt  Arthure,  MS.  Lineoin,  L  C5. 

FRON.    From.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  106. 

FRONST.    Wrinkled.    (^.-M) 

FRONT.    The  forehead.    MaundevUe,  p.  203. 

Hence,  to  butt,  as  rams  do.     To  front  191,  to 

bind  the  hair  vrith  a  fillet. 
FRONTAL.    A  piece  of  armour  for  the  forehead 

of  a  horse.    Spelt  fivnetaU  in  the  Nomen- 

clator,  1585,  p.  251.    Also  as  Frontier,  q.T. 
FRONTIER.  A  hanging  which  covered  the  front 

of  an  altar.    It  was  often  highly  decorated, 

and  the  anfts  of  the  family  who  presented  it 

were  sometimes  emblazoned  thereon.     Fran- 

tore.  Test.  Vetust  p.  81.  The  front  of  a  build. 

ing  was  also  so  called.     See  Roquefort,  in  t. 

Frontiere,    Shakespeare  uses  the  term  for 

front  or  border  in  1  Hen.  IV.  L  3. 
FRONTLET.    A  forehead-band.    See  Nomen- 

clator,  p.  251 ;  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  T.  viiL 
FRONSTEAD.    A  farm-yard.     Yorkeh. 
FROOM.     Strong ;  healthy.     Glouc, 
FRORE.    Frozen.      Froare,  Ashmole's  Theat 

Chem.  Brit.  1652,  pp.  19, 54.     Frory,  frosty, 

froathy,  in  Spenser. 
FRORING.    Help ;  aid ;  assistance.    (^.-5.) 
FRORT.    Forward.     Cheeh, 
FROSH.    A  frog.    North,    Oftener  pronounced 

frvak.    See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  62 ;  Reynard 

the  Foxe,  p.  48 ;  Arch.  xxx.  373,  where  it  ii 
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stated  that  the  herb  Tervain  is  called  Jromt 
because  its  leaves  are  "  lyke  the  frossys  fet." 
(A,'S.)    "  Rofuit  a  frosche/'  Nominale  MS. 
HU  f^ouiit  and  hit  forheTede  ftlle  wasitorer 
A«  the  fell*  of  mfro*k*f  and  Araknede  it  semede. 

Mort€  Artkurt,  MS,  Uncoln,  t.  64. 
See  we  not  the  fi'othes  and  ondene  wormet  gen> 
drld  of  pQwder  of  the  erthe  In  itandynge  watrii  and 
pittes  cryynge  in  hlr  maner. 

Ourtofi'f  Dicera  Fruytful  Qhoatlp  Matert. 

FROSLING.  Any  thing,  as  a  plant  or  animal, 
nipped  or  injured  by  frost.  St^olk,  See 
Skelton,  iL  173. 

FROST.  To  turn  down  the  hinder  part  of 
horse's  shoes  in  frosts,  to  prevent  their  slip- 
ping.    Eoit. 

FROST.CETCHEN.    Frost-bitten.    Sahp. 

FROSTED.    Frozen.    Detm, 

FROST-NAILS.  Nails  vrith  heads  sharp  filed 
pot  in  horse's  shoes  to  prevent  their  slipping 
in  frosty  weather.    Var.  dial. 

FROTE.    Tomb.    {A.^N,) 

Tunie  up  the  forchcs,  and  frote  them  with  blood. 

Booke  ofHunHng,  1586. 

FROTERER.    One  who  rubs.    Manton, 
FROTH.    Tender.    Tusser,  p.  86. 
FROTHER.    To  feed.    Line, 
FROTY.    Forty.    Skelton,  ii.  274. 
FROUER.    To  favour ;  to  aid.    {A,-S.)    "Help 

and /ro««r/'  ht^.  Cath.  p.  52. 
FROUGH.      Loose;  spongy;  brittle;  tender. 
Var.  dial.     Short,  crisp,  applied  to  wood, 
bread,  &c 
FROUNCE.  (1)  A  disease  in  hawks,    which 
attacks  the  mouth  and  palate,  so  that  they 
cannot  close  the  beak.     See  Rellq.  Antiq. 
i.  294 ;  Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 
(2)  To  wrinkle.    Also,  to  frown.    As  a  substan- 
tive, a  frown  or  wrinkle.    In  later  writers,  to 
carl  or  twist. 

With  that  wchM  firmtnceth  up  the  brow. 
This  covenaunt  y  wille  alowe 

Gowm;  MS.  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  48. 
Hay  hire  to  that  he  pronounce 
A  playne  good  worde*  withoute  frtmna*. 

Coicer,  MS.  JUd.  f.  63. 
The  trwmi/itmnteth  that  wai  shene. 
The  nete  droppeth  ofte  bitweae. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  83. 

!3)  A  flounce,  in  dress.     Nares. 
4)  An  irregular  or  wrinkled  kind  of  ornament 

on  a  cup.     Pr.  Parv. 
FROUNTELLE.    A  frontlet. 
With  a  frwinteUt  endent. 

With  perleof  oryent.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17.  t  133. 
FROUNTY.    Very  passionate.     Liiic. 
FROUSE.    To  rumple.    South. 
FROUST.    A  musty  smelL     Far.  dial. 
FROUZE.    To  curl.    Florio,  p.  247. 
FROUZY.    Froward ;  peevish ;  crusty.   In  Kent, 
it  signifies  anything  disordered  and  offensive 
to  the  eye  or  smell.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
FROW.  (1)  A  woman.  {Dut.)  The  term  is  still 
in  use  in  the  North  of  England  for  a  dirty 
woman,  a  slattern,  a  lusty  woman.   **  AnciUoj 
a  miskin  fro,*'  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  518. 


See  Harrison's  England,  p.  177;    Patient 
Grissel,  p.  48. 

(2)  Same  as  Frottghf  q.  v. 

(3)  Fickle ;  wicked  ? 

Thoghe  the  prest  be  fala  or  fivw. 
The  messe  ys  ever  gode  y-nonr. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  16w 

(4)  Hasty ;  hastily.    MS.  HarL  913. 
FROWARD.  (1)  Averse.     {A.-S.) 

(2)  From.    Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  41. 
FROWARDES.    Frowardness.     Skelton. 
FROWDIE.    A  dirty  woman.     North. 
FROWER.     Same  as  Frommard,  q.  v. 
FROWRINGE.    Froward.    See  the  Romance  of 

Octavian,  Oxf.  1809,  p..59. 
FROWY.     Stale ;  not  sweet.    Eatt.    Applied  to 

grass  in  Spenser. 
FROWYTE.    Fruit.    Froyfez,  Morte  Arthure, 
MS.  Lincoln,  f.  87. 
He  pressede  to  pulle  yVouyfe  with  his  hande, 
Alt  mane  for  fade  that  was  nere  faynt. 

True  Thomas,  MS.  Uneoln,  1. 150. 

Thonour  in  Octobyr  sygnyfyes  that  tame  5ere 

grete  wyndyi  and  grete  skantenesae  of  comnys,  and 

lytylle  firowpteM  on  trees.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  L 17,  f.fiO. 

FRUB.    To  rub,  or  furbish.    Florio,  p.  25. 

FRUCE.     Fruit.     Pr.  Parv. 

FRUCTUOUS.    Fruitful ;  pleasant.    {A.^N.) 
It  was  joie  for  to  here  and  tee 
The  firuetuout  talkyng  that  he  had  to  roe. 

MS.Rawi.C.m, 

FRUE.    True ;  faithful.    Line. 

FRUGAL.    Rehixed.    NorfoVk. 

FRUGGAN.  (1)  A  curved  iron  scraper  vrith 
which  ashes  in  an  oven  are  stirred.  North, 
"An  oven.forke,  tearmed  in  Lincolnshire  a 
fruggin,  wherewith  fuell  is  both  put  into  an 
oven,  and  stirred  when  it  is  (on  fire)  in  it," 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fourgon. 

(2)  A  slovenly  woman.     North, 

FRUIT.    Apples.    Herrf. 

FRUITESTERE.  A  female  seUer  of  fruit. 
Chaucer. 

FRUM.  Early;  before  its  time;  numerous; 
thick ;  firm ;  rank ;  overgrown.  West,  Also 
as  Frim,  q.  v. 

FRUMENTY.  Hulled  wheat  boUed  in  milk,  and 
seasoned  vnth  cinnamon,  sugar,  &c  Ancient 
recipes  for  it,  diffiering  from  each  other,  occur 
in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  91, 121.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  88.  <'  Frumentee  noble,''  MS.  Morte 
Arthure,  f.  55.  A  person  in  a  dHemma  is  said 
to  be  m  a  frumenty  sweat. 

FRUMP.  (1)  A  lie.  "  To  teU  one  a  he,  to  give 
a  frump,"  HoUyband,  1593.  To  frump  up  a 
tale,  L  e.  to  invent  one. 

(2)  To  be  rude ;  to  mock ;  to  rebuke.  Also,  a 
sarcastic  taunt ;  a  toss  under  the  clun ;  a  flout, 
or  mock.  *'  To  frump  one,  to  take  one  up 
hastily,  to  speak  short,"  Kennett  MS.  **  So 
merry  in  your  frumps,"  Locrine,  p.  54.  See 
Florio,  pp.  52,  72  ;  Stanihurst,  p.  34 ;  Holin- 
shed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  80. 

(3)  A  cross  old  woman ;  a  gossip.  Var.  dioL 
Also,  to  go  about  gossipping. 

(4)  To  complain  without  cause.    Lane. 
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FRUMPISH.  Scornful;  contemptuouf ;  peev- 
ish ;  froward.     Var,  dial, 

FRUMPLE.  To  wrinkle ;  to  cmmple ;  to  ruffle, 
or  disorder,     far,  dial, 

FRUMPY.    Same  as  Prunqiuk,  q.  t. 

FRUNDELE.    Two  pecks.    North, 

FRUNT.    To  affh>nt.    Somertet. 

FRUNTELEY.    Same  as  Frontier^  q.  t. 

FRUS.    Fruit.    Somertet, 

FRUSH.  (1)  To  bruise;  to  indent;  to  break,  or 
dash  to  pieces.  See  Florio,  p.  24 ;  Kyng  Ali- 
saunder,  1814;  Stanihurst,  p.  29;  Horn 
Childe,  p.  303.  To  frush  a  chicken,  L  e.  to 
carve  it. 

(2)  To  rush  violently.    See  MaundevDe,  p.  238 ; 
Degrevant,  1087. 
Fru$ch§n9  oo  alle  the  fnipe,  and  bieraet  aftayede. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lincttln,  t  83. 

(3)  Said  of  wood  that  is  apt  to  break  and  splin- 
ter.   North, 

(4^  To  rub,  or  scrub.     Line. 

(5;  To  set  the  feathers  of  an  arrow  upright.  See 

Nares,  in  v. 
FRUSTICAL.    Festive.    Beds. 
FRUTINON.    Now  and  then.    East, 
FRUTTACE.      A    fritter.      Yorksh.     Hence 

Fruttace-Wednesday,  Ash-Wednesday,  when 

firitters  were  eaten. 
FRUWARD.    Forward.    Percy, 
FRU3T.    Fruit.    ApoL  LolL  p.  4. 
FRY.  (1)  A  drain.     Wilts, 

(2)  Young  children.  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  434.  "  To 
the  and  to  thi  fry,"  i.  e.  seed,  or  progeny, 
Townelcy  Myst  p.  24.  "A  great  frie  of 
young  children,*'  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(3)  The  pluck  of  a  calf.     North, 

(4)  Free ;  noble.  "  That  child  that  was  so  fry," 
Rembrun,  p.  424.     {J.-S,) 

FRYCE.     Freize  cloth.    Borde. 
FRYKE.  (1)  Fresh;  active;  lusty.    See  Chron. 
Vilod.  p.  89 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  230; 
Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  100, 179. 
Thyt  day  a  man  ys  firecche  and  /lyXre, 
And  schewyth  forthe  a  gladly  chere. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38.  £.  19. 
Whan  the  thevet  deden  hym  wounde» 
The  feendyt  y  lycken  to  the  duggys /Vylre. 

MS.  16M.f.96. 

(2)  To  go,  or  move  hastily. 
FRYSOUN.   AFrieslander.   (A,-S,) 

He  fede  and  lelde  hym  for  raunioun. 
At  London  to  a  Fiytoun,  MS,  Hati,  1701,  f.  70. 
FRYTE.    Fruit.      See  Const.  Mason,  p.  33; 

Tundale's  Visions,  p.  65. 
FU.    Full.     BitsoH, 
FUANTS.    The  dung  of  the  wolf,  fox,  marten, 

or  badger.    Twici,  p.  22. 
FUATTED.    Flatted.     Weber, 
FUB.  (1)  To  put  oflF;  to  deceive.    At  marbles, 

an  irregular  mode  of  projecting  the  taw  by  an 

effort  of  the  whole  hand,  instead  of  the  thumb 

only.    See  Moor,  p.  138. 
(2)  A  small  fat  chUd.     North. 
FUCKSAIL.    The  fore-sail.    (Germ.) 
FUCKWIND.    A  species  of  hawk.    North, 
FUCUS.    Paint  for  the  complexion,  formerly 


much  used  by  ladies,  and  composed  frequently 
of  highly  ii^urious  mineral  poisons.  "  Fucuaes 
for  ladies,'*  Strode's  Floating  Island,  atg.  C. 
FUD.  (1)  The  taU  of  a  hare.     North. 
(2)  To  kick  with  the  feet.     Craven. 
FUDDAH.     Further.    East. 
FUDDER.     As  much  as  a  two-horse  cart  wH] 

contain;  a fother.  North, 
FUDDIN.  A  kick.  Craven. 
FUDDLE.    To  intoxicate  fish;  to  indulge  in 

drink.     Var.  diaL 
FUDDLED.     Bothered.    Dorset, 
FUDE.  (1)  Man;  person.    See  Fode,    In  use  in 
Devon,  according  to  Milles  MS. 
And  ala  I  am  maydene  trewe  and  gent* 
If  56  hb  bothe  at  one  aaient, 
I  £iyle  the  for  na/^e,  MS.  Llncoto  A.  i.  17. 1 130. 
(2)  Food.    Perceval,  1326. 
FUDGE.  (I)  A  Uttle  hi  person.    North. 
(2)  To  poke  with  a  stick.     Sufolh,     The  term 
seems  to  be  metaphorically  used  by  Fairfax, 
Bulk  and  Selvedge  of   the  World,     1674, 
"/udffed    up   into   such    a    smirkish    live- 
liness," dedication. 
(3^  Nonsense ;  fabulous.     Var,  dial 
(4)  To  walk  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
FUDGEE.    To  contrive  to  do.    Devon. 
FUDGEL.    An  awkward  chUd.     Cumb, 
FUE.    To  make  an  attempt.    North, 
FUEL.    Garden  stuff.    Heref, 
FUELER.    The  domestic  who  made  the  fiies. 

Also,  as  FewiOert  q.  v. 
FUF.    Five.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  6711. 
FUFF.    To  blow,  or  puff.    North. 
FUFPY.    Light ;  soft ;  spongy.    North. 
FUGATION.     A    hunting  ground.     Ei  eives 
habeant  fitgatUmes  suas  ad  fitgandwn.  Carta 
Lib.  Hen.  I.  Civ.  Lond. 
FUGE.    To  take  flight.    {Lat,) 
FUGER-SATTEN.    Figui^d,  or  branched  satin. 

See  Unton  Inventories,  p.  11. 
FUGH.    A  species  of  musical  composition,  ge- 
nerally termed  yk^M^. 
FUGLEMAN.    A  person  who  directs  the  cheer- 
ing of  a  crowd  or  mob.    Var.  dial 
FUKES.     Locks  of  hair.     North.     Markham, 
Countrey  Farme,  1616,  p.  465,  uses  the  term 
for/ueuses, 
FULBOLSY.    Violently.     Beds. 
FULCH.     To  beat,  or  push ;  to  gore,  as  a  bull ; 
to  squeeze;    at  taw,  to  edge  on  unfairly. 

FULCULENCY.     "  Dreggie  refuse  and  fiUem- 

leneie"  Topsell's  Serpents,  p.  41. 
FULDE.    Destroyed.    Heame. 
FULDEN.    FiUed.    SetJldren. 
FULDRIVE.  Fully  driven;  completed.  Chametr. 
FULE.  (1)  A  bird,  or  fowl    North. 
(2)  Gold-foil.    Pr.  Parv.  p.  182.   The  term  >%r^ 

occurs  in  Gawane  and  Goldgros. 
FULFIL.     To  fill  up  entirely;  to  make  foD. 

Palsgrave. 
FUL-FREMED.     FuU  or  quite  perfect  {//.-&) 
FULHED.     Fulness.     MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
FULIKE.     Foully;  shamefully.     {A.^S,) 
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FULK.  (1)  A  phnse  made  use  of  bj  boys  play- 
ing at  taw,  when  they  tlily  posh  the  hand 
forwnd  to  be  nearer  the  mark.  Dean 
Millet' MS.  Glossary. 

(2)  A  hoUow  place.    Skmner. 

FULKE.    People.     OUmetr. 

FULKBR.    A  pawnbroker,  or  usurer. 

FULL.  (1)  Dark ;  cloudy.    Dnm. 

(2)  Quite ;  entirely ;  every  way.  Var,  dial.  See 
Winter's  Tale,  L  2. 

(y^  Intoxicated.     Craven. 

(4)  Several  compounds  of  this  word  denote  vio- 
lence and  impetuosity,  nB/kli-dang,  fitU-^tt, 

fiOUhrwe,  /uOinuk,  JkU-9maek,  fuU-tpHt, 
JuU-^peni,  &c. 

(5)  For ;  because ;  on  account  of.    North, 
FULLAMS.    False  dice.    Shak,     There  were 

high  follams  and  low  fuHams,  to  denote  dice 
loaided  on  the  high  or  low  number. 
FULLARINO.    A  groove  into  which  the  nails 

of  a  horse's  shoe  are  inserted.    Sakp. 
FULL-BETTER.    Much  better.    North. 
FULL-CRY.   Hounds  are  in  >Wf  cry,  when  they 
run  orderly,  and  "  hold  it  merrily  together." 
Gent.  Rec.  ii  78. 
FULL-DUE.    Final  acquittance.    Bait. 
FULLE.  (1)  Fin ;  sufficiency. 

With  the  grace  of  OoA,  or  hyt  were  nyghte^ 
The  yeant  had  hyi  /WO*  of  lyghte. 

JKf.  Camtmb.  Ff.  fl.  SB,  t  08. 

(2)  To  deanse,  or  make  dean.    Line. 
FULLED.    Baptised.    Heame. 
FULL-FLOPPER.   A  bird  suffidently  feathered 

to  leave  the  nest.    East. 
FULL-FROTH.    A  cow  is  said  to  be  in  J^U- 

froth,  when  she  gives  the  greatest  quantity  of 

milk.    S9^oa. 
FULLGENS.    Refulgence ;  brightness. 
FULLING-STOCKS.    A  madiine  used  in  a  mill 

for  AilUng  doth. 
FULL-LITTLE.    ToolHUe.    North. 
FULLMART.     A  pole-cat.     It  occurs  under 

other  forms.      '*  A  fitch,  or  fulhnart,''  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Betette.     See  Harrison,  p.  225. 

Fuhnarde,  Rdiq.  Antiq.  L  81 ;  frUthmard,  ib. 

ii.  83 ;  "  fiilmer,  or  polcatte,"  Baret. 
FULLOCK.(l)  To  jerk  the  hand  unlawfuUy.  A 

term  at  marbles. 
(2)  A  sudden  heavy  fslL    Derb, 
FULL-PITCH,      Pteughing  the  full  depth  of 

the  soil  is  called  taking  it  up  a  full-pitch. 

Norf. 
FULLSOME.  Nasty  ;mdeUcate.  North.  «Ful. 

some,  or  sluttish,  $qualidui,**  Baret. 
PULL-SOON.    Very  soon.     Chaucer.     Wick- 

liffe  hBMfitU  torr^f  &c. 
FULL-STATED.    Spoken  of  a  leasehold  estate 

hdd  under  three  lives.    Devon. 
FULLTNGE.    Baptising.     (^.-5.) 
FUL-MADE.    Wrought ;  finished.    (./.-&) 
FULSUM.    To  hdp,  or  aid.     Gawayne. 
FULSUMLI.    Plenteously.     WiU.  Werw. 
FULSUMNESSE.    Satiety.    (J.-S.) 
VULTH-HEDE.    FUthiness.    Heame. 
FUL-TRUST.    Trussed  full;  filled  up.     Weber. 


FUMBLE-FISTED.   Very  awkward  in  handHiig 

things.    S%folk. 
FUME.  (1)  Smoke.    {A.^N.) 

As  from  the  fyre  deperty  th  fHm«,  * 

So  body  and  towie  aiondre  goothe. 

US.  CofOab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  tO. 

(2)  To  become  inflamed.    Salop. 

FUMES.  The  ordure  of  the  hert  **  And  jif  men 

speke  and  aske  hym  of  the  frtmee,  he  shal 

depeyutnetofanhert,"  Maystre  of  the  Game» 

MS.  Bodl.  546. 
FUMETERE.  The  plant  fumitory,  caUed  ertfAe- 

emoiin  MS.  Sloane  5,f.  5. 
FUMING-BOX.    A  pastUe-bumer. 
FUMISH.    Angry ;  fractious.  Ai^i». 
FUMLER.    Afumbler.    Craven. 
FUMOSITE.    Fumes;  steam;  smoke.    (J.-N) 
FUMOUSLY.    Angrily;  furiously.  *<Ivraxefb. 

mouse  or  angrye,"  Palsgrave. 
FUMP.  (1)  A  slap,  or  blow.    Devon. 
(2)  The  gist,  as  of  a  joke.    £xmoor» 
FUMY-BALL.  A  puff-ball?  Hall's  Satires,p.  99. 
FUN.  (1)  To  cheat ;  to  deceive.    Somerset. 

(2)  Found.    Minot,  p.  38.    North. 

(3)  A  small  pitcher.  Exmoor. 
PUNCH.    To  push.    I.  qf  Wight. 
FUND.    Found.    North. 
FUNDE.    To  go ;  to  march. 

Now  to  the  fortet  thay  /Wndr, 
Bathe  with  home  and  with  hunde. 

MS.  UneoUi  A.  1.  17,  f.lS8. 
FUNDELYNGE.    A  foundling.    Prompt.  Parv. 
FUNDEMENT.    A  foundation.    (^.-M) 
FUNDIED.    Injured.    Turner's  Herbal,  1562. 
FUNDLESS.    A  foundling ;  anything  acciden- 

tally  discovered.     Warw. 
FUNE.  (1)  Few.    Minot's  Poems,  p.  7. 
(2)Tofoin,  orthrust. 

Wheone  the  batelles  were  Junede, 
With  tperls  fraichely  thay  /Wn«d». 

ir&LiiMoAiA.l.l7»f.m. 
FUNGES.    Mushrooms.    {A..N.) 
FUNK.   (1)  Touch-wood.  Suffolk.  "Funke,  or 
lytylle  fyyr,  iffnieuhu/*  Pr.  Parv. 

(2)  Cross ;  ill-tempered.     Oxon. 

(3)  A  horse  is  sud  to  fimky  when  it  throws  np 
its  hind  quarters  without  lashing. 

(4)  To  smoke ;  to  cause  a  bad  smell.    North. 

(5)  Great  fear.     Var.  dial 
FUNNEL.  (1)  A  finial.    Willis,  p.  64. 

(2)  A  mare  mule  produced  by  an  ass  covered  hv 

a  horse.    Line. 
FUNNY.    Comical ;  pleasing,     rar.  dial. 
FUN-STON.    A  font.     "  And  hoven  in  //'«- 

ston,"  Leg.  CathoL  p.  83. 
FUR.  (1)  A  furrow.    North. 

(2)  To  throw.    Somerset. 

(3)  The  indurated  sediment  sometimes  found  in 
tea-kettles.    Sufolit. 

(4)  Fire.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  8  ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  8. 
FURBELOWS.    Fringe ;  any  ornamental  part 

of  female  dress.     Var,  dial, 
FURCHURE.  The  place  where  the  thighs  part ; 

sometimes,  the  legs.     (//.-AT.) 
FURCUM.    The  bottom ;  the  whole.  Somerset. 
FURDE.  (1)  Tarried.    Heame. 
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(2)  Paired.  Kyngc  Joban,  p.  39. 
FURDST  The  farthest.  Salop, 
FURB.  (1)  To  |o.   Cumi,   It  occun  as  the  part 

pa.  in  R.  de  Brunne,  Bowes  MS. 
(2)  Fared.    Also,  went.     Gawayne. 

Alexander  badd  a  grete  lytU  for  to  be  bathede 

therln,  and  went  into  ft,  and  bathed  hyni,  and 

waachede  bym  therin,  and  also  tone  be  felle  in  a 

fever,  and  a  bered^werke,  therwlth  »o  tbat  be  Are 

wonder  ille.  MS,  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  1 14. 

FUREL.    A  furnace.    Somertet,     Weber  has 

fiart  for  fire.    See  Fur  (4). 
FURBNDEL.    The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of 

com.    See  Kennett,  p.  78. 
PURER.    An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  bum 

£dse  measures.    Dean  Milles  MS. 
PURETTES.    Ferrets.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  66. 
PUR-FORD.    Perished.  {A,-S.)  See  Kyng  AU- 

saunder,  3814,  where  the  BodL  MS.  rightly 

omits  the  first  y-nuuL 
FURGEON.    A  prop.     Yoritk, 
PURGON.   Same  asFn«^Sw»,q.v.  "With/iir- 

gom  and  with  tongis  glowand,"  Tundale,p.34. 

(^.-AT.)    See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  182. 
FUR-HEADS.    HeadUnds  of  a  field.    Dewm. 
FURIAL.    Raging.  (^.-A^.) 
PURIBOND.    Mad;  outrageous,    dihuhen, 
FUR-IRE.  A  fire-iron,  q.  T.  StBrandan,p.30. 
FURL.    To  throw ;  to  hurL    /.  Wight. 
PURLET.    Wondrous.     Gmeayne, 
FURLONG.    The  line  of  direction  of  ploughed 

lands ;  a  division  of  an  unindosed  corn-field. 

Var.duO, 
PURME.    To  form.    Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  14. 
PURMEST.    First ;  foremost  (^.-&) 
FURMETY.    Same  as  Frumeniy,  q.  t. 
FURNACE.  (1)  A  boUer.    Somertet. 
(2)  To  smoke  like  a  furnace.    Shmk, 
FURNAGE.    A  fee  paid  for  baking.    See  Ord. 

and  Reg.  p.  195. 
FURNER.    A  malldn  for  an  oyen.    Line, 
PURNEY.    A  furnace.    Maundeyile,  p.  49. 
FURNEYE.    To  furnish.    Weber,  iL  216. 
PURNIMENT.    Furniture ;  decoration. 
FURNITADE.    Furniture.    Et$ex, 
FURNITURE.  This  word  formeriy  signified  any 

Idnd  of  moveable  property.    A  country  weU 

stocked  with  animals,  &c  was  said  to  have 

good  furniture. 
FURNOUR.  A  baker.  (Lat,)  See  Ord.  and  Reg. 

pp.  70,  232.    Still  in  use  in  Kent. 
PUROLE.    A  kind  of  meteor,  mentioned  by 

Skinner,  and  described  by  Cotgrave,  in  t. 
FURRED-HOOD.  A  hood  lined  with  fiir.  Furde 

whodett  Kynge  Jbhan,  p.  39.    Furred  pack, 

a  wallet  of  sldn  with  the  hair  outward. 
FURRED-UP.    Entangled.    South, 
FURROUR.    A  fur,  or  skin.    See  Maundevile, 

p.  247 ;  Planch^'s  Costume,  p.  174. 
FURRY-DAY.    A  dancing  festival  and  merry- 
making on  the  8th  of  May,  observed  with 

great  ceremony  at  Helston,  co.  Comw. 
FURSTI.    Thirsty.    Sec  4/uni. 
If  he  ete  of  another  tre, 
FurtH  thai  he  never  be. 
Curwor  Mundi,  MS,  OoU,  TWn.  Cantab,  f.  7. 


FURTHER.    See  example  under  Far, 
FURWE.    A  furrow.  (^..&) 
FURZE-BRSAK.    Land  where  fune  is,  or  has 

been,  growing,  and  is  broken  up.    South. 
FURZE-CHIRPER.    The  moontaiii  finch.    It 

is  also  called  theyitritf-eibieler. 
FURZE-MAN-PIG.    A  hedgehog.     Oioue, 
FURZEN.    Fune.    Tusser,  p.  189. 
FURZE-OWL.    A  codLchafer.    Somermt. 
PUSBALL.    A  puff-ball,  or  fungus,     for.  litdL 
Wych  wilbe  black  and  light  wlthaii. 
Much  like  the  snhitanee  of  a  /hMtaO. 

jUkmMM  Thmu  Cfcem.  Bni.  I63C.  p.  flU 

FUSE.    The  track  of  a  buck  in  the  grass.    As 

ancient  hunting  term. 
FUSEL.    Aspmdle.    (fV.) 
FUSIN.  Same  as  Foiaon,  q.  v.  We  haveykfowi 

in  Lybeaus  Disconus,  100. 
FUSOME.    Handy;  neat;  handsome.     fioHK 
FUSSLE.    A  sUght  confusion.  Sugotk,  Called 

in  some  places  yktimai/. 
FUSSOCKING.    Large  and  fot.    North. 
FUSSY.    Needlessly  or  over  busy.     For.  iiaL 
FUST.  (1)  A  fist    Pieis  Ploughman,  p.  356. 

(2)  A  vessel  for  wine,  &c.  (Fr.)  See  the  Howard 
Household  Books,  p.  522. 

(3)  To  mould  as  com  does.  See  Hamlet,  iv.  4, 
and  Palsgrave.  Futtinet,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  218. 

(4)  Wood.    (J,^N,) 

FUSTERER.  A  maker  of  pack-saddles.  "  The 
saddlers  and  fiuterert,**  Chester  Plays,  L  6, 
where  MS.  BodL  175,  reads,^Mrt. 

FUSTIAN.  Low;  vulgar;  coarse.  Fkutiamiam^ 
^iia^tf,  unintelligible  jargon,  such  as  gipsies  use. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  BmrogotUn ;  Florio,  p.  60. 

FUSTIKE.  A  kind  of  wood  used  by  dyers.  See 
Brit.  BibL  u.  403. 

FUSTILARLAN.  A  cant  term  of  contempt,  a 
fusty  stinking  fellow.    Shak, 

FUSTILUGS.  A  big-boned  person ;  a  iaX  gross 
woman.  Exmoor,  "  A  fustilug,  or  rank  smell- 
ing woman,''  HowelL 

FUSTLE.    A  fuss,  or  bustle.     IForv. 

FUSTY.  (1)  Thirsty.     IFtftt. 

(2)  Musty ;  mouldy ;  ill-smelling.     Var.  dioL 

FUSUM.    Handsome.    North. 

FUTE.  The  scent  or  track  of  a  fox,  or  any  beaai 
of  chace.  Pr,  Parv,  Spelt  ykse  by  HoweU,  in  t. 

FUTNON.    Now  and  then.    East. 

FUTRE.  See  Foutra,  *'  Futre  for  thy  base  ser- 
vice," Heywood's  Royall  King,  1637,  sig.  C. 
iiL    See  2  Henry  lY.  v.  3. 

FUTRTT.  An  horizontal  shaft  or  way  used  near 
Ironbridge.    Satop, 

FUWTING.    Favouring.    Mirr.  Mag.  p.  252. 

FUXOL.    A  fowl,  or  bird. 

The  fin  to  watur,  ala  we  find. 
The  /ksol  be-taght  he  to  the  wynd. 

MS,  CWf.  FefiMW.  A.  Ul.  f.  4. 

FUYLE.  (1)  To  defile. 

She  bede  hit  me  wlthoaten  blynne. 
She  hath  me/W^M  with  her  synne. 

cursor  MwM,  MS,  CbO.  THm  Oantmb,  f.  6. 

(5)  To  fail.     Apol.  LoU.  p.  59. 

PUYR.  Fire.  See  Maundevile,  p.  35  ;  Lydgate, 
p.  68 ;  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  84. 
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PUTSON.    Foiflon ,  plentv.    SkeUom,    Ray  has 

fiuzon  as  a  North  country  word. 
FUZ.    Furze.     Var,  dial 
FUZZY.     Light  and  spongy.    North.    Rough 
and  shaggy.  Eatt,  Silk  or  cotton  that  ravels, 
is  said  to  wear  fuzzy* 
FWALCHON.    A  term  of  reproach.   See  an  in- 

stance  in  the  Towneley  Myst.  p.  130. 
FTDDE.    Fed.    Tundale,  p.  146. 
FYE.    Boldness.    (^.-iV:) 

^Thynge  whiche  ii  litille  worth  withlnne* 
He  sayeth  in  opeD>Vtf  to  synne. 

09wr,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  1S4,  f.  48. 

FYEMARTEN.    A  term  of  reproach  ? 

1582.  Feb   29,  we  went  to  the  theater  to  se  a 

scurvie  play  set  owt  al  by  one  vii^in,  which  ther 

proved  a  fyemarten  without  voice,  to  that  we  ttayd 

not  the  matter.  MS,  Addit,  5006. 

FYEN.  To  purge ;  to  clear ;  to  drive ;  to  banish  ; 

to  digest.   See  Arch.  xxx.  353 ;  Prompt.  Parv. 

p.  159. 

FYGERE.    A  fig-tree.    {J.-N.) 

FYOEY.    A  dish  composed  of  almonds,  figs, 

raisins,  ginger,  and  honey. 
FYGWRYTH.    Figureth.     Cov,  Mytt. 
FYKE.    Triflmgcare.     Nortkumb,     InSyrGa- 

wayne  occurs^^i^^,  shrank,  was  troubled. 
FYLAND.    Defiling.    See  FUe, 

Here  may  men  m  and  undyratand 
Howe  fowie  ayn  es  and  how /^Umd. 

Uamptde,  MS,  Bowm»  p.  76. 

FYLE.  Vile;  fouL  Weber.  It  means  fiU  in 
Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  39. 

FYLEGH.    TofoUow.    Ps.  Cott.  MS. 

FYLESOFERUS.    PhQosophcrs.    (^.-M) 

FYLLE.  ri)  A  file.    Nominale  MS. 

(2)  To  ftilfil.     Syr  Gawayne, 

FYLLETORY-GUTTERS.  Gutters  for  convey- 
ing water  from  the  walls  of  buildings. 


FYLLOK.    A  wanton  girl    Hye  Way  to  the 

Spyttell  Hous,  n.  d. 
FY-LOAN.    A  word  oaed  to  call  home  cows  to 

be  milked.    North* 
FYMTERE.    Same  as  Erthetmoi,  q.  v.    It  is 

mentioned  in  MS.  Med.  Lincoln. 
FYN.     Fine;  clever.     (A.-N.) 
FYNDLY.    Fiend-like ;  terrible. 

Thto  preist  that  wai  her  parson  and  curat  there, 

Seld,  I  shall  tell  you  what  is  best 

To  putte  awey  holy  this  fynAlj/  tempest. 

lf5.LaiMf.  416,  f.  43. 

FYNDYNG.    An  allowance.    Heame, 
FYNELICHE.     Finely ;  nicely.     Gower, 
FYNGIRMELL.    A  finger's  breadth.    (^.-5.) 
FYNISMENT.    End;  finish.    Gawayne. 
FYNLY.    Goodly.    Robin  Hood,  i.  51. 
FYOLL.    A  cup,  or  pot.     It  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  amula,    **  Fyollys  and  cowpis,"  Tundale, 
p.  64.    See  Huloet,ed.  1552. 
FYRMETE.    Infirmity.    Audelay,p.  31. 
FYRRYS.    Furze  or  gorse.     A*.  Parv, 
FYSCHERE.    A  fisher. 

Anodur  man  he  mett  there. 
He  seyde  he  was  a  fifKhert, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  SB,  f.  120. 

FYSYSCHONS.    Physicians. 

All  the  lechys,  fy»^»choru,  and  iurgyens,  ne  jyt  all 

the  creaturys  In  hevene  and  in  erthe,  schall  not 

mowe  heele  the  wounde  of  hyt. 
MS,  Cantub.  Pf.  II.  38,  f.  8. 

FYTTE.    Feet.    Torrent,  p.  20. 

FYVETHE.    The  fifth. 

The  fyv«th«  day  he  failed  nouft, 

Of  watir,  foule,  and  fisshe,  he  wroujt. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  THn,  Cantab,  t.  8. 

FYVIRE.    Fever.    Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FYWELEF.     Same  as  Fhe-ieqf,  q.  v. 

FYYRE.    The  star-thistle.    Pr.  Parv. 

FYYST.    Linda.    Prompt.  Parv.* 


GA.    Togo.    North.     Sec  Perceval.  1462, 
2173,  2271.     Gaa,  ib.  1615;  Isumbras, 
696,  719,  724,  754. 

The  kyng  bare  witnesae  and  seld,  5a, 
But  thou  my|t  onys  er  thou  ga, 
Etyn  with  me  a  mele. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  53. 
And  whether  it  tome  to  wele  or  waa. 
Gladly  wille  I  with  jow  gaa. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.'\A7,r.\^. 

6AAM.    Sticky ;  clammy.     WUts. 
GABBARD.    Same  as  Gabbem,  q.  v. 
OABBE.    To  talk  idly;  to  jest.     (A,.N)    Still 
in  common  use.    In  early  writers  it  sometimes 
means,  to  lie,  or  draw  the  long  bow. 
To  the  kyng  than  sayd  syr  Gawayne, 
I  gabbi/d  on  hym  thys  5endyr  day. 

MS.  HaH.  225S,  f.  102. 

GABBER.  Explained  by  Franklin,  Life,  ed. 
1819,  p.  57,  a  person  *' skilful  in  the  art  of 
burlesque.''    It  now  means,  to  talk  nonsense. 

GABBERIES.    Wily  deceits.     Minsheu. 

GABBERN.  Large ;  comfortless ;  ill-contrived. 
Applied  to  rooms  or  houses.     Wiltt, 

OABBING.    Lying ;  jesting.     Wickliffe, 


GABBLE-RATCHES.    Birds  that  make  a  great 

noise  in  the  air  in  the  evenings.    North. 
GABEL.    A  tax,  or  excise.     (J.-N.) 
GABERDINE.    A  coarse  loose  frock  or  mantle. 
<*  Mantyll  a  gaberdyne,"  Pabgrave.    Still  in 
use  in  Kent. 
GABERLILTIE.    A  balUd-singcr.    North. 
GABIE.    A  sieve  with  large  holes.    North. 
GABLE.  (1)  High.     Heame. 
(2)  A  cable.     Gable-rope,  a  large  thick  rope,  a 
cable.    **  Gable  rope  of  a  shippe,  ehabk,'* 
Palsgrave. 

Softe«  ser,  seyd  the  gabutU-roptt 
Methinke  gode  ale  is  in  four  tope. 

Nugm  PotHem,  p.  18. 
Hys  gabuttt  and  hys  ropys  everechone 
Was  portrayed  verely. 

MS.  Cantab.   Ff.  11. 38,  f.  7a 

GABLETS.    Small  ornamental  gables  or  cano- 
pies formed  over  tabernacles,  niches,  &c   See 
the  Oxford  Gloss.  Arch.  p.  178. 
Ale  the  walle  was  of  gete. 
Of  gaye  gabetette*  and  grete. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  \.  17,  f.  138. 

GABLE-WINDOW.    A  window  in  a  gable,  or 
shaped  like  a  gable.    Britton. 
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OABLICK.    A  crow-btr.    Umc. 

OABLOCKS.  Spun  made  of  iron  or  metal  for 
figbting-cocks.    Holme,  1668. 

OABRIEL'S.HOUNDS.  At  Wednesbory  in 
Staffiordsbirei  tbe  colliers  going  to  tbeir  pits 
early  in  tbe  morning  bear  the  noise  of  a  jMck 
of  botmds  in  tbe  air,  to  whicb  tbey  give  tbe 
name  of  QabrieTt  Houndtt  tbougb  tbe  more 
sober  and  judicious  take  tbem  only  to  be  wild 
geese  making  tbis  noise  in  tbeir  fligbt  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GABY.    AsillyfeUow.     Far,  dial 

GACH.    Children's  filtb  or  dirt.     GUmc. 

GAD.  (1)  A  measuring  rod  of  ten  feet.  Hence, 
a  fisbing-rod ;  any  rod  or  stick.    North, 

(2)  A  spear;a  goad  or  small  bar  of  metal;  a  pole 
pointed  witb  metal.  The  last  sense  is  stiU  in 
use.  A  kind  fd  long  and  stout  nail  is  still 
termed  a  gad-naU,  Hence  to  gad,  to  fasten 
witb  such  a  naiL  Gadt,  knobs  or  spikes  of 
iron  used  in  ancient  armour. 

And  hyt  axes  abo  smeten 

With  gaddu  of  stele  that  made  them  to  betyn. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.SIS. 

And  thanne  me  thoghte  those  devels  tuke  laoge 
gaddea  of  iryoe  aUe  brynnynge,  uid  put  thorowte 
the  barelle.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  t.  254. 

(3)  The  gad-fly.  Var.  tUoL  All  upon  the  gad, 
i.  e.  roving,  frolicsome.  "  The  gad  of  going," 
Shirley,  t.  456.  To  gad,  to  flit  about  like  a 
gad.fly.  See  Stanihurst,  p.  28.  Gudding 
mifupe,  Florio,  p.  100. 

^4^  To  think ;  to  believe.    Kennett. 
(5)  A  tall,  slender  person.    Craven. 
GAD-ABOUT.    A  rambling  person.   Weat, 
GADAMAN.    Roguish.     Hertfordth, 
GAD-BEE.    The  gad-fly.    Florio,  p.  42. 
GAD-BIT.    A  nail-passer.     Var.  dial 
GADDRE.    **  Gaddre  as  a  calfes  gadre  or  a 

sbepes,yrotMttre,"  Palsgrave. 
GADE.    Agadling    See  J-gade, 
GADER.    To  gather.    Paltgrave, 
GADGER.    A  ganger,  or  exciseman.    North, 
GAD- HOOK.    A  long  pole  with  an  iron  crook 

attached  to  it.    Somenet, 
GADLING.    A  vagabond.    (J.^.) 

He  seyde.  fals  thefe  and  fowie  gadlmtg, 
Thou  lyest  falsely,  y  am  thy  kynge. 

MiS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  940. 
For  every  gadtj^ng,  nat  wurth  a  per«> 
Takyth  ensample  at  jow  to  swere. 

MS,  Harl,  1701,  f.  6. 
Thof  siche  gadljfngeM  be  grevede. 
It  gfevet  me  hot  lyttille. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  79. 

GADREDEN.    Gathered.    (A.-S.) 

Tho  alle  the  ftsches  in  the  flode 
Oadreden  him  aboute. 

MS,  CoU.  THn.  Oton,  67,  art.  2, 
GAD-STEEL.    Flemish  steel,  because  wrought 

in  gadSf  or  small  bars. 
GAD-WHIP.    An  ox-whip.    Line.    "Agadde, 

or  whippe,''  Baret,  1580,  G.  2. 
GAED.    Went.    North.    See  Ga. 
6AERN.   A  garden.    Somerset. 
GAF.  Gave.    Somerset.  Gaf  bim  to  drink,  L  e. 
addicted  himself  to  drink. 


Gavigwg, 


He  fi|f  hym  a  gode  twwde  Ib  hJs  heads 
His  bed  with  for  to  kepe. 

MS,  Cmtab.  Fll  r.  48,  il  IS. 
GAFF.  (1)  An  iron  hoe  or  hook.  West.  <<Ookid 
as  a  gaffe,"  ReL  Ant  iL  174. 

(2)  To  play  a  game  by  tossing  up  three  pence. 
North. 

(3)  A  gaffer  or  old  man.    lAne. 
GAFFER.    An  old  man ;  a  grand&ther;  a  bead 

labourer  or  workman.  West.  Formerly,  a 
common  mode  of  address,  equivalent  Xo/rimdf 
neighbour.  • 

GAFFLE.  (1)  That  part  of  tbe  cross-bow  whidi 
was  used  in  bending  it. 

(2)  To  teaze ;  to  incommode ;  to  incumber ;  to 
gadabout.   Went. 

(Z)  A  dung-fork.    Somerset. 

(4)  To  cb^,  or  chatter,  as  birds  do. 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  113. 

GAFFLOCK.    An  iron  crow-bar.    Deri. 

GAFFS.  Spurs  made  of  iron  or  metal  for  fight- 
ing-cocks.    Holme,  1688. 

GAFT.  A  sort  of  fish-hook,  used  ^Dr  catfhif^ 
eels.     Wilts. 

GAFTT.    Doubtful;  suspected.     Cheek. 

GAG.  (1)  To  nauseate.    Sufolk. 

(2)  To  gad  about    Dean  Milles  MS. 

GAGATE.  An  agate.  Monast  iiL  175.  See  a 
receipt  like  the  following  from  anoUier  MS.  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  53. 

For  to  gare  a  womaiie  say  what  thou  askcs  hJr. 
Tak  astane  that  is  called  a  gogatt,  and  lay  it  onhir 
lefte  pape  whene  scho  slepis,  that  scho  wlec  oott 
and  if  the  stane  be  gude,  alle  that  thou  aakcs  hir 
salle  scho  say  the  whatever  wdbo  base  doo«. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  3M. 

GAGE.  (1)  A  pledge ;  also,  to  pledge ;  to  put  in 
pledge  or  pawn ;  to  lay  as  a  wager ;  a  pledge, 
or  defiance  for  battle.  ^  In  gage,"  HsJH, 
Henry  IV.  f.  32.  See  Heywood's  Iron  Age, 
sig.  1.  iii. ;  England's  Helicon,  p.  210 ;  Tragedy 
of  Hoflfaian,  1631,  sig.  E.  iii. 

(2)  A  measure  of  slate,  one  yard  square,  about  a 
ton  in  weight. 

(3)  A  bowl  or  tub  for  cream.  £«§#.  A  quart 
pot,  according  to  Dekker.  **  Gage,  lytyll 
bolle,"  Pr,  Parv. 

(4)  To  harness  a  horse.    Beds. 
GAGEMENT.  An  engagement    /.  Wighf. 
GAGGER.    A  nonconformist.    East. 
GAGGLE.    To  cackle ;  to  laugh  immoderately. 

North.  See  Harrison,  p.  223;  Stanihurst^  p. 
11 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86.  A  flo^  of  geese 
vras  called  a  gaggle  of  geese.  \ 

A  falre  white  goose  bears  feathers  on  hW  backc;, 
That  gagglw  stlU.  \ 

Okwchifar^a  Pleatant  Oomce^  UMl 
GAGGLES.    The  game  of  nine-pins.    JVUl 
GAGS.    Children's  pictures.     SufoUt.      \ 
GAG-TEETH.    Teeth  that  project  out. 
GAGY.  Showery.    East  Sussex. 
GAHCHYD.    Gashed;  scratched.     We6€r\ 
GAHEN.    Again. 

Com  he  never  gmhen  la  thyt  land, 
Thar  washys  dohtl  taodi  sbuw 
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GAHUSST«  A  comfortable  warm  wonted  ihort 

shirt  with  ileeyes.    EaaU 
OAIBSSBEN.    Gay  in  appearance,  L  e.  gay  to 

be  seen.    Chakmer, 
GAIGNAGE.   Gain;  profit.    (J.^N.) 
At  the  treweiDMi  to  the  plottfhe 
Only  to  the  guignagt  MitMdcth. 

G(MMr,  MS*  Soe,  ^ntiq.  134,  t  100. 

GAIL.  A  tub  used  in  brewing.  Gail-clear,  a 
tub  for  wort.  Spdt  gaWter  in  Hallamah. 
Gloss,  p.  147.  GaU-dUh,  a  vessel  used  in  pour- 
ing liquor  into  a  bottle  or  cask.    North, 

GAILER.    A  gaoler.    Chaucer, 

GAILLARD.    Brisk;  gay.    (^.-AT.) 

GAILY.    Pretty  weU  in  health.    North, 

GAIN.  Near;  contiguous;  suitable;  conve- 
nient;  profitable;  cheap;  easy;  tolerable; 
dexterous ;  tractable ;  active ;  expert ;  respect- 
able ;  honest ;  accommodating.    North, 

GAINCOME.  Return.   Chaucer. 

GAINCOPE.  To  go  across  a  field  the  nearest 
way ;  to  meet  with  something.    South, 

GAINFUL.    TracUble;  active.    Yorinh. 

GAINGIYING.    A  misgiving.    Shah, 

GAINLI.  Suitable.  <*  A  gamU  word,"  Beves  of 
Hamtonn,  p.  112.  Oanefy,  readily,  Weber, 
ii  160.    Easily,  Craven  DiaL  L  173. 

GAINSAN.    Gainsaying;  deniH 

And  iigh  that  gabuan  was  thar  nan. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpa*.  A.  Ui.  f.  8. 

6AINSHIRB.  The  barb  of  a  fishing  hook.  Derh. 
GAINSTAND.    To  withstand ;  to  oppose.    See 

Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  7.    A 

subst.  in  Hardyng,  f.  101. 
6AINSTRIVE.    To  strive  against   S^ennr. 
6AIRN.    Yam.     Yorkth. 
GAIT.    A  path,  way,  or  street ;  pasturage  for 

cattle  during  summer  in  a  common  field ;  a 

single  sheaf  of  com ;  two  buckets  of  water. 

North.    To  gait  com,  to  set  up  sheaves  of 

com  in  wet  weather  to  dry. 
GAIT-BERDE.    A  goat's  beard.  Translated  by 

itiriUum  in  Nominale  MS. 
GAITING.    Frolicsome.    Dorwet. 
GAITINGS.   Single  sheaves  of  com  set  up  on 

end  to  dry.    North. 
GAITRE-BERRIES.    Berries  of  the  dog-vrood 

tree.    Chaucer, 
GAKIN.    A  simpleton.    Olouc. 
OAL.    A  girl,  or  maiden.    Var,  diaL 
OALAGANTING.    Large  and  awkward.    We$t. 
GALAGE.   A  kind  of  patten  or  clog,  fastened 

vrith  latchets.    '*  SiJea,  a  shoe  called  2Lgalage 

or  paten,  which  hath  nothyng  on  the  feete  but 

onely  latchettes,''  Elyot,  1559.    See  Florio,  p. 

203,  ed.  1611 ;  Strutt,  iL  235.    The  term  is 

now  applied  to  any  coarse  shoe. 
For  thay  beene  like  foale  wagmolret  ovtrgrait. 
That  if  thy  gattag9  once  sUcketh  faet. 
The  more  to  wlnde  It  out  thou  doett  ewlncke. 
Thou  mought  ay  deeper  and  deeper  alncke. 

Crtent^t  Ohoft' Haunting  Conpcatchers,  10S6. 

GALANTNESSE.    Fashion  in  dress.    (^.-A^.) 
GALAOTHE.    A  chaplet.    Maundevilc,  p.  244. 

^  CALASH.   To  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  shoe 

^    with  leather.     Yorheh, 


GALAVANT.  To  flirt ;  to  woo.  Fat.diaL 
OALCAR.  Anale-tnb.  Yorkeh.  SeeGaih 
GALDER.    Coarse,  vulgar  talk.   Also,  to  talk 

coarsely  and  noisily.  But* 
GALDIMBNT.    A  great  fright.    Somenet. 
GALE.  (I)  A  castrated  bolL    Wett. 

(2)  To  cry ;  to  croak,  or  scream.  Also,  song, 
noise*  See  Kyng  Alisannder,  2047,  2548. 
<<  ThMitgaledc  the  gowke,"  Morte  Arthure, 
MS.  Lincohi,  f.  63. 

Tllle  at  the  last  one  of  Terr4  pryde 
Presumptttoualy  gan  to  crye  and  gui^. 
And  teydcu  ichortely  the  leggia  wercn  to  smale. 
L^dgat;  MS,  Soe  Antiq,  134,  f.  17. 

(3)  To  ache  with  cold ;  to  fly  open  with  heat. 
North, 

m  Wild  myrtle.    Cumb. 
lb)  To  gale  a  mine,  to  acquire  the  right  of  work- 
ing it.    West, 
(6)  Fashion  ?  manner? 

Who  so  with  tworde  wyrket  bale. 
He  thaUe  go  that  like  gat*, 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ff.  t.48,  f.  17. 

m  Taunt;  gibe.    Park. 

(8)  The  gaol,  or  prison. 

Lltul  Johne  and  Moch  for  iotbe 
Toke  the  way  unto  the  pole. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  IM. 

(9)  Any  kind  of  excrescence.   lAme. 
GALE-HEADED.    Heavy ;  stupid.    Dewm. 
GALENTINE.    A  dish  in  andent  oookery  made 

of  sopped  bread  and  spices.  "Laye  some 
breed  in  soke,  for  I  wyll  have  some  galantyne 
made,*'  Palsgrave* 

Scho  fechede  of  the  kytcfayne 

Hatteletea  in  gvltnlime. 

MS.  Unooln  A  I.  17,  f.  1». 

GALES.    Wales.    Thornton  Romances,  p.  1. 
GALEY.    Swampy ;  marshy.    Devon. 
GALFRIDE.   Geoffrey.    Chaucer. 
GALIARD.  Gay.   HaU,  Edward  IV.  f.  37.   Ga- 

Haudite,  gaiety,  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  58. 
Thare  the  grete  ware  gederyde  wyth  gatyarde  knyghte*. 
Mortt  Jrthure,  MS,  Uneotn,  f.  61. 

GALILEE.    A  church  porch.    Davies,  Ancient 

Rites,  p.  71,  mentions  the  Galilee-beO. 
GALING.    A  bruise.     Somerset, 
GALINGALE.    Sweet  cyperus.   "Gingiverand 

galineale,"  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  421. 
GALINIC.    A  guinea-fowl.    Comw,  The  more 

common  word  is  gaOaney, 
G  ALIOT.   A  small  vesseL    "  Theyr  shippes  and 

theyr  galiot"  Hardyng,  f.  204. 
GALKABAW.    Literally  a  girl-cow-boy ;  a  giri 

who  looks  after  cows.   SitffoUt. 
GALL.  (1)  A  sarcasm.   Also  to  say  galling,  sar- 

castic  things ;  to  vex  one. 

(2)  A  sore  place ;  a  fsult,  or  imperfection.    Still 
in  use  in  Sussex. 

(3)  To  frighten.    Somerset. 

(4)  The  oak-apple.  Pronqtt.  Parv. 
GALLACES.    Braces.    Yorksh. 
GALLANT.   Finely  dressed.   Also,  a  person  in 

gay  or  fine  appareL 
GALLAS.   The  gallows.    Kemett. 
GALLE.   Vexation; trouble.    (A.-N.) 
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Cokwokl  was  kyng  Arthour, 
Ne  gmU0  noD  he  had.    MS.  JUkmoU  01,  f.M. 
GALLEY-BAUK.   A  bar  or  beam  in  t  chimney 

on  which  pot-hooks  hang.    North, 
GALLET-CROW.    A  scarecrow.     WUtt. 
GALLBT-FOIST.     A  long  barge  with   oan. 
The  term  was  especially  applied  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  barge.    *'  A  stately  gallic  or  gaUy- 
foMt  that  the  Doke  of  Venice  goes  in  triumph 
in/'  Florio,  p.  70. 
GALLEY-NOSE.   The  figurehead  of  a  ship. 
GALLIAN.   GaUic,  or  French.    Shak, 
GALLIARD.    A  quick  and  liyely  dance,  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  1541.  Tlie  term 
was  also  applied  to  the  tune  to  which  it  was 
danced.   *'  To  pipe  or  whistle  a  galiard/'  Sta- 
nihurst,  p.  16. 
GALLIASS.    A  large  kind  of  galley.    See  Flet- 
cher's Poems,  12mo.  1656,  p.  255. 
GALLIBEGGAR.    A  scarcecrow;  a  bugbear. 

SoutK 
GALUC-HANDBD.   Left-handed.    NwtK 
GALUCK.   Bitter  as  galL     Coiet, 
GALLIBR.  (1)  A  person  who  keeps  teams  for 

hire.    Heirtf, 
(2)  A  fight ;  a  romping  bout.    Went, 
GALLIGANT.    ^ttQakmeaU, 
GALLIGANTUS.    Any  animal  much  above  the 

usual  size.    QUme, 
GALLIMAWFREY.   A  dish  made  of  several 
kinds  of  meat  minced.    See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
HaekU;  Florio,  p.  6 ;  Taylor's  Workes,  L  146 ; 
Lilly's  Sixe  Court  Comedies,  1632,  sig.  T. 
The  term  is  still  in  use  for  a  dish  made  up  of 
remnants  and  scraps.     It  is  applied  meta- 
phorically to  any  confused  jumble  of  things. 
See  Amends  for  Ladies,  ii  1 ;  Stanihurst,  p. 
11 ;  Tarlton's  Jests,  p.  109. 
GALLIMENT.    A  frightful  object.    Devon. 
GALLISE.    The  gallows.    Weat. 
GALLO-BELGICUS.    A  kind  of  European  an- 
nual  register  in  Latin  was  published  under  this 
title,  and  is  referred  to  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
many  contemporary  writers.  The  first  volume 
appeared  about  1598. 
GALLOC.   The  herb  comfrey. 
GALLOCK-HAND.    The  left  hand.     York$h, 
GALLOPED-BEER.    Small  beer  made  for  im- 

mediate  consumption.    East. 
GALLOPIN.    An  under-cook ;  a  scullion.     See 

Arch.  XV.  11 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  252. 
GALLOW.    To  frighten.    A  WUtshire  word,  ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.    It  occurs  in 
Shakespeare. 
GALLOWAY.  A  horse  under  fifteen  hands  high ; 

a  hackney.     North. 
GALLOW-CLAPPER.    A  very  wQd  youth. 
GALLOWGLASS.    An  Irish  heavy-armed  foot- 
soldier.  See  Arch,  xxviii.  139.    He  was  in  the 
third  rank  of  Irish  soldiers,  but  considered  of 
great  importance  in  battle.    A  heavy  axe  used 
by  a  gallowglass  was  also  so  called. 
GALLOWS.    Very.     Far.  dial 
GALLS.    Springs  or  wet  places  in  a  field.    See 


Tusser,  p.  156.    Also,  bare  places  in  a  crop. 

OaUy,  wet,  moist,  applied  to  wet  land. 
GALLY.    To  frighten ;  to  taunt ;  to  harass ;  to 

hurry.     fFeit,    Moor  mentions  an  apparition 

called  a  gatty-trot, 
GALLY-BIRD.    A  woodpecker.    Smwe^ 
GALLY-GASKINS.  Wide  loose  trousers.  Calkd 

ffoliy-breechetin  Gaulfrido  and  Bamardo,  1 570. 

Harrison,  speaking  of  excess  in  women's  mppt^ 

rel,  mentions  **  their  galligascons  to  beare  out 

their  bums  and  make  their  attire  to  sit  plum 

round  (as  they  terme  it)  about  them."  Dekker, 

in  his  Belman  of  London,  says  that  shopUften 

generally  wore  ffotfye  slops.    See  E^e,  p. 

248;  Brit.  Bibl.iL  518. 
GALLY-GUN.    A  kind  of  culvcrin. 
GALLY-HALFPENNY.      An  inferior   foicigs 

coin  prohibited  by  Henry  VIII.    Blosmi. 
GALLY-TEAM.    A  team  kept  for  hire.     West, 
GALLY-TILES.    Little  square  tiles,  like  those 

of  polished  earthenware  sometimes  seen  in 

cottages  in  the  country. 
GALLY-TRAPS.     Any    frightful   omaments, 

head-dresses,  hoods,  &c,    Gloue. 
GALOCHE.     Same  as  G<Uage,  q.  v. 
GALOING.    Galling;  rubbing.     Huioet, 
GALORE.    Plenty.     Var.  dial    ««I'U  soon  get 

tog8^aA>r#,"Dibdin'8  Songs,  1823,  no.  18. 
GALO  WE-TRE.    The  gallows.    Ritson, 
GALPE.    To  yawn ;  to  gape ;  to  belch,    (^.-jl) 

Also  a  substantive.    **  With  gastlie  gafye  ik 

grislie  bug,"  Stanihurst,  p.  28. 
GALT.   (1)  A  boar  pig.    North,    *•  A  galtte, 

nefrendus"  Nominale  MS. 

Tak  a  bacyue,  and  icoure  it  irele.  and  anojate 

the  tydts  wele  within  with  the  larde  of  a  gvttm. 

MS,  UneolH.  JTatf.  f.fftl. 
Oreue  growene  ai  a  gulte,  fulle  grylych  he  lukea. 
MorUJrthun,  MS.  Uneolm^  CO. 

(2)  Clay ;  brick-earth.     Si^foUf, 

(3)  To  gall  or  rub.    Kennett's  MS.  Gloss. 
GALVER.    To  throb ;  to  move  quickly.     Bast. 
GALWES.    The  gallows.     (^.-5.)     See  Lang- 

toft,  p.  247 ;  and  fifth  example  under  AtUkamse. 

GAM.    To  mock.    North, 

GAMASHES.  Gaiters.  North.  The  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  a  kind  of  loose  drawers  or 
stockings  worn  outside  the  legs  over  the  other 
clothing,  and  much  used  by  travellers.  Akf> 
called  gamogins  or  gambadoes,  whi<^  were 
large  cases  of  leather  to  protect  the  shoes  aai 
stockings  frt>m  the  dirt  when  on  horseback. 

GAMAWDLED.     Half  tipsy.     Unc, 

GAMBAUDE.  A  gambol,  or  prank,  (^..y . 
Gambawdgnge,  Hartshome's  Ane.  Met.  Tales. 
p.  252 ;  Skelton,  ii.  352. 

GAMBESON.  A  stuffed  and  quUted  habit 
fitted  to  the  body  to  prevent  the  chafing  of  tbe 
external  armour,  as  well  as  to  check  the  pro. 
gressofaweapon.  It  descended  to  the  iniddk 
of  the  thighs,  and  was  also  worn  in  a  less  sob- 
stantial  shape  by  women  to  regulate  their 
figure.  See  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  312,  325. 
Gomes  with  gamboMsowne 
Lyeton  the  bent  no  browne. 

MS.  UnoflH  A.  i.  17,  r,lSL 
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GAMBLE.    A  leg.    Somertet.    Perhaps  gttm- 

brelf  the  lower  jMurt  of  the  leg. 
iAMBONE.    A  gammon.     Skelton,  L  105. 
GAMBREL.  (H  A  crooked  piece  of  wood  used  by 
batchers  for  hanging  up  or  expanding  a  slaugh- 
tered animal. 
(2)  A  cart  with  rails.     Herrf, 
GAME.  (1)  Pleasure ;  sport.    (^.-^S:)     Game- 
liche,  joyfuily,  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  8. 
Ulm  Ituto  betra  for  to  wepe 
Than  don  oujt  ellii  to  the  game. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc  Jntiq,  134.  f.  838. 

^2)  A  rabbit-warren.  See  Lambarde's  Perambu- 
Ution,  ed.l596,p.  11. 

GAME-LEG.    A  sore  or  lame  leg.     Var,  dioL 

GAMELY.    PUyfuDy.    {J,-S.) 

GAMENE.    See  Game,    Perceral,  1689. 

GAMESTER.  A  dissolute  person  of  either  sex. 
A  fighter  is  still  called  a  gamester  in  Somerset. 

GAMMAGE.  The  same  tale  repeated  over 
again  to  one  person. 

GAMMER.  An  old  wife ;  a  grandmother.  See 
Two  Lancashire  Loyers,  1640,  p.  99.  Gam- 
mer-Mtang,  a  rude  wanton  girL  To  idle,  ac- 
cording to  Grose. 

GAMMEREL.    The  small  of  the  leg.    Devon. 

GAMMET.  Fun;  sport.  SomereeL  Also  to 
dance,  as  a  nurse  does  a  baby.  Hence  gam- 
met$f  whims,  fancies. 

GAMMON.  Sport ;  play ;  nonsense,  f^ar.  dial 
Perhaps  from  the  old  word  gamene.  **  This 
gammon  shal  begyne,"  Chester  Plays,  L  102. 

GAMMOUTHE.    The  gamut.    Pdltgrave, 

GAMOCK.  Foolish,  silly  sport  Also,  to  romp 
or  play  practical  jokes.     Salop. 

GAMY.     Sticky ;  dirty.     Hante. 

GAN.  (1)  Began.     Chaucer. 

(2)  A  mouth.    An  old  cant  term. 

GANCH.  To  punish  by  that  cruel  mode  prac- 
tised in  TurlDey  of  suspending  a  criminal  on  a 
hook  by  the  ribs  till  he  dies.    Naree. 

GANDER.    To  gad ;  to  ramble.    Eatt. 

GANDERGOOSE.    The  herb  ragwort. 

GANDER-MONTH.  The  month  in  which  a 
man's  wife  is  confined.  Var.  dial.  Gander- 
mooner,  a  married  gallant,  one  who  exercises 
gallantly  at  that  season. 

GANDERNOPED.    Giddy ;  thoughtless.    Weft. 

GANDY.    Idly  disposed.    Sakp. 

GANE.  (1)  Gone;  went    North. 

(2)  To  yawn,  or  gape.  Palegrave,  Still  used 
in  Lincolnshire,  pronounced  gown, 

GANE-FISH.    Ahombeak.    Somertet. 

GANG.  (1)  To  go.  North.  See  Harrison,  p. 
57 ;  Illust  Fairy  MythoL  p.  66.  Hence  Gang- 
days,  Rogation  week,  so  called  because  the 
parish  boundaries  were  generally  perambu- 
lated at  that  time. 

Thorow  grace  that  He  ui  jereth. 
Where  to  we  gange. 

MS.  Qmtfib.  Ft,  U.  38.  f.  31. 

(2).  Row,  set,  or  company.     Var,  dial. 

GANG-BOOSE.  The  narrow  passage  from  a 
cow-house  to  the  bam.    North. 

GANGER.    A  good  goer.    North, 


GANGERAL.    A   Tagrant.    North.    CotgrtTt 

applies  the  term  to  a  tall  scraggy  man. 
GANGING.    Going.   North.  Ganging-geir»the 

machinery  of  a  milL 
Ne  gruche  noghte  my  ganggjmg.  It  talle  to  gude  tame. 
Mort»  Arthure,  MS.  Uncotn,  f.  60. 

GANGINGS-ON.    Proceedings.    North. 

GANGLE.    To  make  a  noise.     (J.-N.) 

GANGLING.  Tall,  slender,  delicate,  generaUy 
applied  to  plants.     Warw. 

GANGRIL.    A  toad.    North. 

GANGSMAN.    A  foreman.    Line. 

GANG-TEETH.  Teeth  in  animals  which  pro- 
ject out  of  the  mouth.    Topsell,  p.  1 94. 

GANG-  WAY.    An  entry,  or  passage.    Kent, 

GANG-WEEK.    Rogation  week.    See  Gang, 

GANNER.    A  gander.     Far.  dial 

GANNER-HEAD.    A  great  dunce.    South, 

GANNIES.  Turkies.  Dewm.  Palmer  and  Jen- 
nings haye  gamtg'Coei. 

GANNING.  The  barking  of  foxes.  SeeTopsell's 
Beasts,  1607,  pp.  128,  223. 

GANNOK.    Standard;  ensign.    Heame. 

GANNOKER.    A  tayem  or  inn-keeper. 

GANNY- WEDGE.  A  thick  wooden  wedge,  used 
in  splitting  timber.     Wett. 

GANSE.  (1)  Thin ;  slender.    Kent. 

(2)  Merriment ;  hilarity.     Suaex. 

GANT.  (1)  To  yawn.    North, 

(2)  Lusty ;  hearty ;  weU.    North. 

(3)  A  yiUsige  fur  or  wake.    Eatt. 

h)  Scanty.    Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  143. 
(5)  A  gander.    '*  A  gose  and  a  gant,''  Skelton, 

L  1 1 1.    Giraldus  Cambrensis  calls  it  auca,  the 

same  as  anser.     In  Pr.  Parr.  p.  186,  biitarda, 

or  the  bustard,  according  to  Ducange.  DoUce 

says  gant  is  the  gannet,  a  bird  about  the  size 

of  a  goose,  mentioned  by  Ray  as  found  in 

ComwalL 
GANTREE.  A  stand  for  barrels.  North.  Called 

also  Kgantril 
GANT  Y.    Merry ;  frolicsome.    Suatex. 
GANTY-GUTTED.    Lean  and  lanky.    Eatt. 
GANZAS.    Geese.    {I^an,) 
GAOWING.    Chiding.    Exmoor. 
GAP.    To  notch ;  to  jag.    SwUh.   **  To  gap  or 

to  stile,"  to  be  always  in  time. 
OAPESING.  Sightseeing.  Var.  dial.  InDeron 

gap^t  nett  is  a  strange  sight ;  and  in  the  North, 

gape-teed. 
GAPESNATCH.    A  fool.     GUme. 
GAPE-STICK.    A  large  wooden  spoon.    Eatt. 
GAR.    To  force ;  to  compel ;  to  make.    North. 

See  further  in  Gore, 
GARATWIST.    Awry.    Suttex. 
GARB.    A  sheaf  of  com.  An  old  heraldic  term, 
'      mentioned  by  Drayton. 
GARBASH.    Garbage.    Florio,  p.  70. 
GARBELLER.    A  person  who  examined  spices, 

drugs,  &c.  to  find  out  the  impurities  in  them. 
GARB-FEATHERS.  The  feathers  under  the  bill 

of  a  hawk.    Bemert. 
GARBOIL.    A  commotion,  tumult,  uproar,  or 

confiision.   See  Florio,  pp.  56, 443 ;  Drayton's 

Poems,  p.  88 ;  Stanihurst,  p.  34. 
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GABCIL.    Underwood.    Nwrth. 

GARCLIVE.    The  herb  •grimony. 

GASD.  A  haD%t  or  trimmiiif.  ''Tfaree  ftire 
gmrdt,''  Euphoet  Golden  Legacie,  p.  117. 
"  Carded  or  poried  garments,"  HoQyband's 
Dictionaries  1593.  '*  I  garde  a  garmente,  I 
aette  one  garde  upon  bym,  Je  hSmdeP  PaU- 
pvM.  *'Nownia7lwerethebroderedgarde,'' 
King  Cambiset,  p.  260.  See  alio  litiniet  of 
Edward  VI.  p.  423,  wron|^  explained  bytbe 
editor;  Soliman  and  Pen^to,  p.  233 ;  Tliomt' 
Anec.  and  Trad.  p.  43. 

GARDE.  Caused ;  made.  (J.-S.)  **  He  garde 
hjrme  goo/'  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  28. 

6ARDEBRACE.  Armour  for  the  arm.  {J.»N,) 

GARDEEN.    A  guardian.     St^foik, 

GARDEMANGER.    Atrupboard.    (Fr.) 

GARDEN.  To  garden  a  hawk,  L  e.  to  put  her 
on  a  piece  of  turf. 

GARDEN^INGER.    Cajenne  pepper. 

GARDEN-HOUSES.  Summer-houeSifrequently 
mentioned  hj  our  old  dramatists  at  places  for 
intrigue  and  debauchery*  (roiYlni^Mi/,  a  water- 
ing pot,  Du  Bartat,  p.  4.  Gardei^^hore,  a 
Teiy  common  whore,  Peele's  Jests,  p.  3. 

GARDEROBE.  A  wardrobe;  the  place  in  a 
palace  where  the  clothes  are  kept.    (Fr,) 

GARDEVIANCE.  A  chest,  trunk,  pannier,  or 
basket ;  a  bag  for  meat.  **  Scrimolum,  a  kas- 
ket  or  forsar,  a  gardiviance,"  Elyot,  1559. 
"Bagge  or  gardeyiaunce  to  put  meat  infpera," 
Huloet,  1552. 

GARDWTNES.    Rewards.    (A.-N.) 
OiUoM  «t  gwwuM  and  golde,  and  /fwiigymt  many, 
OitwhomidM  and  gntt  Kont,  and  alkyne  gammM. 
MfiHtArthmrt,  MB.  UmeUm,  t,  71. 

GARE.  (1)  To  make,  or  cause.    See  Percefal, 
1411  ;Isumbras,  343.   (?ar/tf,made.    "Make 
or  garre  to  do,  as  the  Scottish  men  say,"  Florio. 
Than  he  prayad  the  portere 
That  he  wold  be  hit  metiynfer, 
And  g9r9  hym  hafe  an  aiuuere. 

M8.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  131. 
And  yf  the  kyng  me  garrt  falle  can. 
What  y  am  thcr  wotty  th  no  man. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  Mft. 

Coarse  wooL    See  Blount,  in  t. 
Asiffnalflag?    Arch,  xiii  lOL 
Ready.    Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  6409. 
A  dart,  or  javelin.  (J,-S,) 

The  batelle  began  to  imyghte 

With  many  a  grymme  gmre, 

'MS,  Ointab,  Ft.  U.SB.  f.OS. 

(6)  Gear ;  accoutrements.     Weii, 
GARE.BRAINED.  Thoughtless;  giddy.  South, 
GARE-LOCKS.    A  cock's  gaffles.     Ckeih. 
GARESOWNB.    A  boy,  or  youth.    (J.-N.) 

That  made  hym  knyght  of  grete  rMMwae 

Of  a  mytprowde  tar»$omm§, 

MS,  Cantmb,  Ft.  II.  38.  f.  908. 

GARETT.  A  watch-tower ;  a  room  near  the  top 
of  a  building. 

Then  waa  that  lady  aett 

Bye  up  In  a  garttl,  MS,  Cantmb.  Ff.  11. 38,  f.  76. 
They  byganne  at  the  grettette  5ate  a  gartttt  to  rere, 
Oetten  up  tto  the  grounde  on  twelfe  lykur  po«tet. 
MS.  Cott.  Otiig,  A.  li.  f.  lis. 
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GARFANGTL.    An  eeUpetr.    Fr,  Pmr9. 

GARFITS.    Garbage.    N<rrtK 

GARGATE.  The  throat.  Oumeer,  Wehsre 
gargtae  in  Kyng  AUsannder,  3636. 

GARGBL.  A  prelecting  spout  from  a  gutter, 
sometimes  made  in  groteM|iie  and  ornamented 
forma.  •*  Gaigyle  in  a  wall,  gargoiOe,**  Pala- 
grare.    "  Garge^  with  grayhotmdes,"  Percy, 

«  p.  27.    See  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  186. 

GARGII/)UN.  Part  of  the  numbles  oT  a  deer. 
See  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  387 ;  ReL  Ant.i  153. 

GARGOUN.  Jargon ;  hmguage.  {A,-N.)  See 
Wright* s  Seven  Sages,  pp.  106, 107. 

GARGUT-ROOT.    Bear's-foot.    Nwf. 

GARISH.  Splendid;  shining  ;magniiioent;  fine. 
See  Lilly's  Sixe  Court  Comedies,  1632,  sig.  V. 
vi ;  Mariowe,  iL  44 ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  225 ; 
Harrison,  p.  172.  Gariskig,  Billingsley's 
Brachy-Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  35.  In  the 
prorinces  it  is  used  in  the  senses  (dfiigkiemed^ 
very  wUd^  nUgt/boiitkig  gay, 

GARISOUN.  (1)  ToheaL     Ckameer, 

(2^  A  reward.     Oargwrn^  Rob.  Glotte.  p.  409. 

GARLAND.  The  ring  in  a  target  in  whidi  the 
prick  or  mark  was  set. 

GARLANDS.  A  common  name  for  small  col- 
lections of  popular  baDads. 

GARLE.  To  spoil  butter  in  making  by  h*iwiliny 
it  with  hot  hands.    East. 

GARLED.  Variegated;  streaked;  spotted.  A 
term  applied  to  the  colour. of  aninuds.  See 
Harrison,  pp.  226,  239.  **  White  thickly  spot- 
ted with  red,  the  outside  spots  smaU,"  Batdie- 
lor's  Orthoepical  Analysis,  1809,  p.  133. 

GARLETE.    Garlic    Pegge, 

GARLIC-EATER.    A  stinking  follow.    S6mtk, 

GARLONG.    Agariand.  Christmas  Carob,  p.  9. 

GARN.  (1)  A  gtfden ;  a  gamer.    South, 

(2)  Yam.    North,    See  Kennett,  p.  65. 

GARNADE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cootoy,  de- 
scribed in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  465. 

GARNARDE.  A  wine  of  Granada.  See  the 
Squyrof  Lowe  Degr^,  758. 

GARNEMENT.    A  garment.    (^.-M) 
Tho  he  ttode  up  veramentf 
And  dud  upon  hym  hyt  gm  mtrnttU, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  it.  S8,  f.  140. 

GARNER.    Properly,  a  granary  $  but  it  alao  sig- 
nifies a  store-room  of  any  kind. 
GARNETOUR.    Provisions ;  Uvery.    (J^N,) 
GARNETT.  (1)  A  kind  of  firewoat,  ^petring 
like  a  flying  broom.    (ItaL) 

(2)  C7anie#  i99»tffe,  the  pomegranate. 
Llche  the  frute  that  h  of  luche  pleMuace» 
The  gmmtt  appille  of  coloure  golden  hewid. 

I^igat9»  MS,  Ste.  JmH^  lU^UVS. 

(3)  A  kind  of  hinge.     Oxf,  GUm,  Arch. 

GARNISH.  (1)  A  service  which  generally  con- 
sisted of  sets  of  twelve  dishes,  sancen,  Ac 
See  Warner,  p.  123.  To  gamuh  the  table,  to 
set  the  dishes  on  it. 

(2)  The  fees  paid  by  aprisoner  on  entering  gaoL 
See  Songs  of  Londlon  Prentices,  p.  57 ;  aod 
Grose,  in  v. 

GARNISON.    A  guard,  or  garrison.    {A^N.y 
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GARN-WINDLB.    A  red  to  wind  ywii  upon. 

Nwth.    •*  A  pM  gtrnwyn,  giryUhan;*  Nomi- 

nale  MS.    See  Pr.  Parv. 
GARRACK.    Awkwwrd.     Otmh. 
GARRANT.    A  gelding.    See  State  Papers,  iii. 

169;  Egerton  Papew,  p.  153 ;  fifanm,  HoUn. 

shed,  Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  118, 156. 
OARRAT.    Array;  troops.     Taumeley  My»t. 
OARRE.    To  make  a  garment,  or  do  any  other 

work ;  to  expel.    North, 
GARRET.    The  head.     Var,  dial. 
GARRETTED.  Having  small  splinters  of  stone 

inserted  in  the  joints  of  masonry  or  flint-work. 

See  Britton,  p.  263. 
6ARRICK.    An  awkward  person.    North. 
GARRING.    Chirping ;  chattering.    "  Oarring 

and  fliyng  of  briddus,"  ApoL  Loll.  p.  95. 
GARRON-NAILS.    Large  spike-naUs.    North. 
GARRYS.    Makes ;  causes.    See  Gar. 
I  was  u  biythe  as  byid  on  breyr ; 
That  garry*  me  luflter  that  icherp  schorls. 

Jf&LJneo{iiA.i  17.f.M. 

GARS.    Grass.     Carting,  hi^BMtOTt.    North. 

GARSH.    A  notch.    Paltgrave. 

GARSING.  A  method  of  bleeding  by  pricking 
the  skin  with  a  lancet.  It  differed  slightly 
from  cupping,  and  was  done  on  sereral  parts 
of  the  body. 

Ther  Is  oo  manar  of  purgacioon  of  the  body  that 
is  y>inaad  in  too  masers,  by  medicyii  outher  by 
bledynge:  bledyng  I  say,  either  by  teyne  or  by 
gartyng.  MS.  Bodt.4a^  t.  90S. 

OARSOM.    An  earnest  penny.    North. 
GARSON.    A  youth;  a  page.    (^.-iV.) 

Ther  sone  was  a  prowde  garmm. 
Men  hym  depyd  syr  Befown. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  115. 

Made ;  caused.    (^.-5.) 
When  he  came  Into  the  halle. 
The  fole  he  gart  before  hym  calle. 

MS.  Catuab.  Ff.  M  98.  f.  949. 
With  scharpe  axis  of  stele, 
Mony  luayghte  gart  he  knele. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  131* 

GARTEN.    A  garter.    North.    Also,  com  in 

the  sheaf.  Durham. 
GARTH.  (1)  A  yard ;  a  small  field  or  inclosure 

adjoining  a  house ;  a  churchyard ;  a  garden ; 

an  orclMurd;   a   warren.    North.    ''Garthe 

cresse,''  garden  cress. 

Tak  a  pcny-weghte  of  garths  cresse  sede,  and  gyif 

hym  at  ete,  and  gare  hym  after  a  draghte  of  gude 

nde  wyne.  MS.  lAne.  Med.  f .  9«. 

(2)  A  hoop,  or  band.    Nqrth. 

(3)  See  Fish-garthi,  and  Blount 
GARTHOR.    A  garter.    Paltgraife. 
GARTHYNERE.    A  gardener.     Towneky. 
GARTLE-HEADED.    Thoughtless.    Ea$t. 
GARTLESS.    Heedless ;  thoughtless.    Eaat. 
GASCOINES.    See  GaUy-gaakint.    "  Much  in 

my  gascoines,''  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Cc.  t.  See 
the  Widow  of  Watiing  Street,  p.  29. 

GASE.  (1)  A  goose.  Skelton,  L  410;  The 
Goode  Wif  thaught  hir  Doughty,  p.  8. 

(2)  Goes.    MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  it  38. 

GASE-HOUND.    A  kind  of  hoand  formerly 


GART. 


much  ?alued  for  fox  or  fatre-hnBtlBg,  on  ••- 

count  of  its  excellent  sight.    See  Tf^wDt 

1607,  p.  167. 
GASHFUL.    Ghastly  ;frightfbl.    Ea$t. 
GAST.  (1)  To  frighten;  to  terrify.    *<IgBtte, 

I  feaie,'^  Paltgrave.    It  is  the  part  pa.  in  the 

following  passage. 

His  wine  was  but  to  make  hem  gati. 
And  aftir  rewe  on  hem  at  the  last. 
Cwtor  Mundl,  MS.  CaU,  Trtn.  Qmt^b.  t  SI. 
(2)  Spirit ;  breath ;  a  ghost,  or  spirit. 
GAST-BIRD.  A  single  partridge  in  the  shooting 

season.    Suffolk. 
G  AST-COW.    A  cow  which  does  not  produce  a 

calf  in  the  season.    Eatt. 
GASTER.    Same  as  Gast,  q.  t.    Ray  has  it  as 

an  Essex  word,  and  Giffoi^  who  was  a  native 

of  that  county,  uses  it  in  his  Dialogue  on 

Witches,  1603. 
GASTPUL.    FrightfoL    Paltgrave. 
GASTNE.    An  apparition.    Batman,  1582. 
GA8TNESS.    Ghastliness.    (A.'S.)    Itoconn 

in  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 
GASTOYNE.    A  solitude.    (A.-N.) 
GAT.  (1)  A  goat.    Nominale  MS. 
(2)  A  gap;  an  opening.    JBoit. 
GATCHEL.    The  mouth.    Somertet. 
GATE.  (1)  A  fvm.yard.    South. 

(2)  A  way,  path,  street,  or  road.  '*Go  tbi 
gate,"  go  thy  way.  The  tradt  of  an  animal 
was  called  his  gate.    Blome,  ii.  78. 

He  lay  at  the  ryche  mannys  fAta, 
Ful  of  byles  yn  tbagtue. 

MS.  Bart.  1701,  f.  44. 
Hefolowed  thame  thorowe  the  wod, 
AUe  the  gatis  that  thay  jode. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  186. 

(3)  Manner; fashion.    Havelok,  2419. 
GATE-DOOR.  The  street  or  outer  door.   Gagtt 

dooret  Towneley  Myst.  p.  107. 
GATE-DOWN.    A  going-down.    Paltgrave. 
GATEL.     Goods ;  property  ? 

BeTes  of  his  palfrai  alights. 
And  tok  the  trasore  anonrlghte ; 
With  that  and  with  mor  gmtel. 
He  made  the  castel  of  AtondeL 

JlevM  f^  Hamtoun,  p.  189. 

GATE-PENNT.    A  tribute  paid  by  the  custom- 

ary  tenants  for  leaye  to  pass  through  one  or 

more  of  their  lord's  gates  for  the  more  easy 

passage  to  and  from  their  own  lands.    Ken- 

nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
GATE-POST-BARGAIN.    When  the  money  is 

paid  on  the  gate-post  before  the  stock  sold 

lesTe  tiie  field.   North. 
GATE-ROOM.    A  yard,  or  paddock. 
GATES.   Other  gates,  in  another  manner.  Ha^ 

gatei  three,  nearly  three  o'clock. 
QATE-SCHADYLLE.    The  division  of  %  road 

into  two  or  more  ways.    Pr.  Parv. 
GATE-SHORD.    Agi^-way;  a  place  or  gap 

for  a  gate.    Somenet. 
GATE-WARD.  A  porter,  or  gate-keeper.  (J.^.) 
GATHER.  (1)  To  glean.    Somereet. 
(2)  To  gather  i^,  to  be  in  a  paasioB  and  scold 

any  one.     To  gather  one^e  te^  together,  u  a 
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nutn  does  when  he  inteiidf  to  exhibit  his 
strength. 

(3)  An  animal's  pluck.  See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p. 
297  ;  Cotgrave,  in  t.  HattiUet. 

GATHERER.    A  money-taker  at  a  theatre. 

There  it  one  Jhon  Ruatell  that  by  your  xpojnt- 
ment  wat  nude  a  gatherer  with  us*  but  my  fellowes 
finding  [hire]  often  fake  to  at,  have  many  tymet 
warnd  him  from  taking  the  box. 

Aiie^n  Papers,  Dulwieh  Cottege  MS.  f.  45. 

GATHERERS.  A  horse's  teeth  by  which  he 
draws  his  food  into  his  month. 

GATHERING.  Raking  mown  hay  or  com  into 
cocks  or  rows  for  carting  it. 

GATHERS.  Ont  of  the  gathers,  L  e.  out  of 
order,  in  distressed  circumstances. 

GATLESS.    Heedless ;  careless.     East. 

GATTERAM.    A  green  lane.    Line. 

GATTBR-BUSH.  The  wild  gelder-rose,  or  dog- 
wood*   Also  called  the  gattridge. 

GATTLEHEADED.    Forgetful.     Cumb. 

GAT-TOTHED.  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  470,  6185. 
Urry  reads  gtqh-tothid^  and  some  MSS.  eat- 
tothed.  It  means  having  teeth  standing  or 
projecting  out.  "  Dentes  exertij  gag  teeth,  or 
teeth  standing  ont,"  Nomenclator,  1585,  p. 
29.  Tyrwhitt  professes  himself  unable  to  ex. 
plain  this  word. 

GAUBERTS.    Iron  racks  for  chimneys.  Cheih. 

GAUBY.    A  lout,  or  clown.     Derb. 

GAUCHAR.  Vexation.  "Haved  at  thayre^ott- 
char,**  Wright's  Pol.  songs,  p.  318. 

GAUCY.     Pat  and  comely.     North. 

GAUD.  (1)  Habit ;  practice ;  fashion.     Yorkth. 

(2)  A  toy,  or  piece  of  finery.  Shai.  Hence 
gaudedf  adorned,  Coriol.  ii.  1. 

(3)  A  jest,  or  trick.  Lydgate,  p.  92.  Also,  to 
sport  or  jest. 

GAUDEES.  The  larger  beads  in  a  roll  for  prayer. 
"  Gaudye  of  beedes,  signeau  de  patenottref" 
Palsgrave. 

Upon  the  gaudeee  all  without 
Wat  writte  of  golde  jmr  reposer. 

Oower,  ed.  1554.  f.  190. 

GAUDERY.  Finery ;  gaiety.  It  is  wrongly  ex- 
plained in  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  191. 

GAUDY.  Gaiety.  Also  gay.  Hence  gaudy- 
day,  a  festival  or  feast  day. 

We  maye  make  our  tryumphe,  L  kepe  our  gattdye; 

or  let  ut  sette  the  cocke  on  the  hope,  and  make  good 

chere  within  doret.  Paltgrawfe  Jeolaetw,  1540. 

I  have  good  cauie  to  let  the  cocke  on  the  hope, 

and  make  goMdjfe  chere.  JMd. 

GAUDY-GREEN.  A  Ught  green  colour.  "Co- 
lour hit  gaude  ^rene,"  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  452. 
There  is  a  very  ancient  receipt  for  mddng  it 
in  MS.  Harl.  2253. 

GAUF.    €o  go  off.     Somerset. 

GAUGHLING.  Tall  and  slender  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk.     Warw. 

GAUK.    To  stare  vacantly.    North. 

GAUK-HANDED.    Left-handed.     Craven. 

GAUKY.  A  simpleton ;  a  clown.  Also,  awkward. 
Var.dial. 

GAUL.    A  large  wooden  lever.    Lane. 

GAULDRING.    DrawUng.    Somerset. 


GAULIC-HAND.    The  left-hand.    Nortk. 
GAULS.    Spots  whexe  grass,  corn,  or  treesi 
have  failed.    South, 

GAULT.    Blue  day.     Far.  diaL 

GAUM.  To  comprehend,  or  nndeittand ;  to  dis- 
tinguish ;  to  consider ;  to  fear ;  to  handle 
improperly.  North.  This  last  meaning  is 
found  in  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  230,  and  b 
still  in  common  use.  In  some  places,  not  to 
gaum  a  man  is  not  to  mind  him.  Also,  to 
smear  or  mauL 

GAUMLESS.  Vacant;  half  silly.  North,  Also, 
frozen,  as  the  fingers  are. 

GAUN.  (1)  A  gallon  measure.  Var.  dial 
**  Gawnes  of  ale,"  Sharp's  Cov.  Myst  p.  50. 

(2)  Going;  given.    North. 

GAUNCE.  (1)  Gaunt.    Skelton,  L  64. 

(2)  To  prance  a  horse  up  and  down. 

GAUNSEL.  A  kind  of  sauce  made  of  flour  and 
milk,  and  coloured  with  sa£Aron;  formerly 
eaten  with  geese. 

GAUNT.  (1)  To  yawn.     Northmnb. 

(2)  The  old  English  name  for  Ghent. 

GAUNTRY.    A  wooden  frame  for  casks. 

GAUP.  (1)  Vulgar  or  noisy  talk.    Derby. 

(2)  To  gape,  or  stare.    Var.  £aL 

GAUPEN.  TwohandfuUs.  Hence,  an  immo. 
Merate  quantity.    North. 

GAUPS.    A  simpleton.    South. 

GAURE.  To  stare ;  to  look  vacantly.  Ckameer. 
Also,  to  cry  or  shout. 

GAUSTER.  To  Uugh  loudly ;  to  be  noisy ;  to 
swagger.     Craven* 

GAUVE.  To  stare  vacantly  or  rudely.  North. 
Hence  gauvg,  a  dunce. 

GAUVISON.    A  young  simpleton.    North. 

GAVEG.  A  gage,  or  pledge.  State  Papers,  ii.  131. 

GAVEL.  (I)  A  sheaf  of  com  before  it  is  tied 
up,  not  usually  applied  to  wheat.  East. 
Cotgrave  has,  **  Javeler,  to  swathe  or  gavell 
come ;  to  make  it  into  sheaves  or  gavdls." 
See  also  in  v.  Et^aveU. 

(2)  To  stare  vacantly.     Cumb. 

(3)  The  gable  of  a  building. 
GAVELKIND.    An  andent  tenure  in  Kent,  by 

which  the  lands  of  a  father  were  divided 
among  all  his  sons,  or  the  binds  of  a  brother, 
dying  without  issue,  among  all  the  surviving 
brothers ;  a  custom  by  which  the  female  de- 
scendants were  utterly  excluded,  and  bastards 
inherited  with  legitimate  children.  See  Lam- 
barde's  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  530. 
GAVELOK.  A  spear,  or  javelin.  The  term  is 
still  used  in  the  North  for  an  iron  crow  or 
lever.    See  Brockett,  p.  130. 

Cavetokee  alto  thicke  flowe 
So  gnattet,  ichil  avowe. 

Arthvwr  and  Merlin,  p.  S^ 
Thai  hurte  him  foule  and  slough  hit  hon 
With  gavylikee  and  wy  th  dartit. 

Jr5.1>»i(e«175,p.  3& 
GAVER.    The  sea  cray-fish.     Comw. 
GAVER-HALE.    The  jack-snipe.    Devon. 
GAW.    A  boat-pole.    Also,  a  stripe.    S(nUh. 
GAWCUM.    A  sunpleton.    Somerset. 
GAWFIN.    A  clownish  fellow.     Chesh. 
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GAWISH.    Gftj.  It  occwt  in  Wright's  Display 

of  Dutie,  4to.  Lond.  1589. 
GAWK.  (1)  aownish ;  awkward.     Var,  dioL 

(2)  A  cuckoo.    Also,  a  fool.    North, 

(3)  To  hawk  and  spit.    Devon, 
GAWK-A-MOUTH,    A  gaping  fooL    Devon, 
GAWKSHAW.    A  left-handed  man.     York$h. 
GAWL.     Gold.    Somertet. 

GAWLE.    Same  as  Gaie  (2). 

Wo  may  not  lette  the  peple  to  gawU  and  crye. 

MS.  Camiab.  Ft,  i.  «.  f.  150. 
GAWLEY.    A  simpleton.     Warw, 
GAWMIN.    Vacant;  stupid.     North, 
GAWNE.  Gave.  Still  in  use  in  Essex.  Howard 

Household  Books,  p.  446. 
GAWNEY.    A  simpleton.     Wilts. 
GAWN-PAIL.    A  pall  with  a  handle  on  one 

side.  Glouc.    Qu.  from  gaun  ? 
GAWT.  The  channel  through  which  water  runs 

from  a  water-wheel.    Lane, 
GAY.  (1)  A  print,  or  picture.   "  He  loved  prety 

gayes,"  Mayd  Emlyn,  p.  26. 

At  if  a  thtefe  should  be  proud  of  his  halter,  a 

begger  of  his  cloutes,  a  child  of  his  gag,  or  a  foole 

of  his  bable.  Denf»  Pathwm^,  p.  40. 

(3)  Considerahle ;  tolerable.    North, 

(4)  Quick;  fast.     Var,  dial 

!5)  The  noon  or  morning.    North, 
6)  A  gay  person.     Gawayne, 
(7)  A  small  rut  in  a  path.    Line, 
GAY-CARDS.    Court  cards.    S^folk, 
GAY-FLOOR.    In  the  coal-pits  at  Wednesbury 
in  Staffordshire,  the  third  parting  or  laming 
in  the  body  of  the  coal  is  called  the  gay- 
fioor,  two  foot  thick.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
GAYLES.    Gaols.    Hall,  Henry  vL  f.  91. 
GAYNE.    To  gainsay. 

Sche  wolde  hare  had  hym  at  home  fkyne. 
But  ther  myght  no  spedte  gaymt. 

MS,  Ca$tt4Mb,  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  78. 
GAYNED.    Availed.    Ellis,  ii.  247. 
GAYNESSE.    Gaiety.     Lydyate, 
GAYNESTE.    Readiest ;  nearest.    M  the  gay- 

neete,  L  e.  at  random.    PaUyrave. 
GAYNORE.    Queen  Gueniver. 
GAYNPAYNE.  The  ancient  name  of  the  sword 
used  at  tournaments. 

Allter  I  tooke  the  gamupt^ynf  and  the  swerd 
with  which  I  gurde  me,  and  sithe  whane  I  was  thus 
anned,  I  putte  the  targe  to  my  syde. 

Romance  oftht  Monk,SUm  College  MS, 

GAYN-STIE.    The  high-way.  Langtoft,  p.  319. 
GAYNTYL.    Gentle.    Ritton, 
GAY-POLE.    A  piece  of   wood  which   goes 
across  the  interior  of  a  chimney  on  which  the 
hangers  for  the  kettles  are  hung.     Salop, 
GAYS.    Goes.    North. 

The  kny5t  answeryd  and  seyde  alias ! 
Momyng  to  his  bedd  he  gaire, 

MS,  Cmntab,  Ft.  i).  38,  f.  63. 
GAYSHEN.    A  simpleton.     Cumb. 
GAYSPAND.    Gasping? 

Orlscly  ga^pand  with  gniochande  lotes. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  t,  68. 

GAYSTYN.    To  lodge.     Gawayne. 
GAYTE.    A  goat.  See  Perceval,  186,  254, 268, 
314,  847  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  52. 


GAZE.  A  deer  was  said  to  stand  at  gase,  when 
it  stared  at  anything. 

GAZET.  A  Venetian  coin,  worth  about  three 
farthings.  This  waa  the  original  price  of  the 
small  written  courants,  whidi  formerly  sup- 
plied  the  place  of  newspapers.  Hence  the 
modem  term  Gazette, 

GAZLES.    Black  currants ;  wild  plnms.    Kent, 

GE.    To  go,  as  in  the  ge-'ho  to  horses. 

GEALE.    To  freeze ;  to  congeaL    Naree, 

GEALL.    To  grieve.     Northumb. 

GEAN.    The  wild  cherry.     Var,  dial. 

GEANCE.    A  jaunt,  or  errand.    Jonson, 

GEAND.    A  giant.  Degrevant,  1242.    (A.-N.) 

GEANT.    A  jay.    Skinner, 

GEANY.    ProfiUble.    Tuseer. 

GEAR.  (1)  Any  kind  of  moveable  property ;  sub- 
ject, matter,  or  business  in  genmd.  The  latter 
sense  is  common  in  old  plays.    Still  in  use. 

!2^  A  worthless  person.     Yorkeh, 
3)  To  dress.    In  hiegeare,  in  good  order.     Out 

qfgear,  unwell,  out  of  order. 
GEARMENT.    RubbUh.     Yorkeh, 
GEARS.     Horse  trappings.     Var,  dial 
GEARUM.    Out  of  order.    Lane. 
GEASON.    Scarce.     See  Geeon,    **  Scant  and 

geason,''  Harrison's  England,  p.  236. 
GEAT.  (1)  Pace ;  motion.    Northumb, 

(2)  The  hole  through  which  melted  metal  nms 
into  a  mould.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(3)  Jet.    See  Harrison's  England,  p.  239. 
GEAY.  (1)  To  go.    Meriton,  p.  99. 

(2)  A  jay.    Howell's  Lex.  (sect  xxxix.) 
GEB.    To  hold  up  the  eyes  and  face ;  to  sneer. 

North. 
GECK.     Scorn;  derision;  contempt.    North. 

See  Cymbeline,  v.  4.    Also,  to  toss  the  head 

scornfully.    Hence,  an  object  of  scorn,  a  fool, 

as  in  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
GECKDOR.    The  herb  goose-grass. 

GED.  (1)  A  pike.     Northwnb. 

(2)  D^;  deceased.    Derbysh. 
GEDDEDE.    Dead.    {A,-S,)    « Love  is  ged- 

dede,"  Wright's  Anec  Lit.  p.  96. 
GEDDIS.    Goods ;  property. 
Orete  geddit  i-nowe 

Gate  he  untalde.  MS.  Uneotn  A.  L  17.  f. !». 
CEDE.    Went.    Nominale  MS. 
GEDELYNGE.    An  idle  vagabond. 

This  shame  he  hath  me  done  In  dede. 
The  gedeli/nge  of  unoouthe  lede. 

Otreor  Mundi,MS.  Coll.  IWn.  Cantab,  f.  98. 
Peter  I  sais  syr  Oawayne,  this  gladdex  mjme  herte. 
That  jone  gediffngu  are  gone,  that  made  gret  nowmbre. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.89. 

GEDER.  Togathertogether;tomeet.   Gedurt, 

gathered,  Tur.  Tott.  xxiv. 
GED-WAND.    A  goad  for  oxen.    North. 

GEE.  (1)  To  give.     Var.  diaL    Also,  to  thaw. 
^2)  An  affront ;  stubbornness.    North, 

(3)  To  agree ;  to  fit ;  to  suit  with.  Var.  dial. 
See  Songs  of  the  London  Prentipes,  p.  121. 

GEEAL.    Clear.     Yorish, 
GEED.    Gave.     6^eefi,  given.    North. 
GEERING.    The  ladders  and  side-rails  of  a 
waggon.    Midland  C. 
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GEES.    Jetses^q.T.    ReUq.  Antiq.  L  27. 
GEESE.  A  hone's  girth  or  onder-stnip.  Hence, 

to  girth  or  biiid.    Dewm, 
GEET.  (1)  Jet.    See  Sir  Degrermt,  1461. 
O  fkyr  lady,  bcwyd  m  yt  th«  fM#. 

(2)  Goats.    Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  198. 

GEFP.    Deaf.    CIctA. 

OEFFE.    Gifen.    Rebin  Hood,  i.  89. 

GEFTHE.    A  gift     Weber, 

GEG.    To  walk  cardessly.    Nmrtk, 

GEGGIN.    A  small  tub.    North, 

GEHEZIE-CHEBSE.     A  yery    poor   cheese, 

made  of  milk  partially  skimmed.    Ea»t, 
GE-HO.    A  phrase  addressed  to  horses  to  make 

them  go.    It  corresponds  to  the  Italian  Qio^ 

which  oocnrs  in  a  similar  sense  in  the  XMoJoyiit 

Creaturanm,  1480. 
GEITHEB.    An  animal's  pluck.    norio,p.l23. 
GEITLESSE.    Without  booty. 
5If  w«  gtMmt  foo  home,  Um  kyng  wOk  bt  gmrid*. 
And  ny  we  an  gadlynges*  aguta  for  a  lyttilla. 

Mmrf  Arthttr9,  M8,  Uneokt,  t  8S. 

GELD.  (1)  To  geld  ant-hills  U  to  cut  off  the 
tops,  and  throw  the  inside  oyer  the  land. 
Her^fordeh. 

(2)  To  castrate ;  but  formeriy  used  for  the  opera- 
tion by  which  females  are  rendered  barren. 
In  the  North  of  England,  a  cow  or  ewe  not 
with  young  is  called  a  gdd  cow  or  a  geld  ewe ; 
and  the  term  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  the 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  76,  applied  to  a  woman ; 
Bdiq.  Antiq.  ii  210. 

(3)  A  tax,  or  imposition.    North, 

(4)  To  cleanse  wheat.    Florio,  p.  88. 
GELDING.    An  eunuch.     WickUfe.    Used  for 

gadimg  in  Chester  Plays,  L  179. 
GELE.    Jelly.    Forme  of  Cory,  p.  50.     CfeUde, 

made  into  a  jelly,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471 ; 

Warner,  p.  89.  Oettfee,  Harrison's  Description 

of  England,  p.  167. 
GELL.  (1)  To  crack,  or  split    North, 
(2)  A  large  number  or  quantity.     Warw. 
GELMTD.    Guttered.    Beliq.  Antiq.  i.  77. 
GELOUS.    Jealous.    L^dgate, 
GELOWE-FLOURE.    Agmyflower.  Palegrave. 
GELP.    Thin  insipid  liquor.     Yorkth. 
GELPE.    To  boast.    Nominale,  MS. 
GELT.  (1)  Money.    Skelton,  ii.  176. 
(2)  Barren,  or  impotent.     Yorkeh, 
GELTHES.    Guilts.    ReHq.  Antiq.  L  227. 
GELTIF.    Guilty.    Sevyn  Sages,  856. 
GELUCE.    Jealous.    Pr.  Part. 
GEMEAN.    Common ;  vulgar.     Yorkth, 
GEME-FEDERS.    The  feathers  which  cover  a 

hawk's  tail.    Sihmer. 
GEMEL.    A  twin,  or  pair  of  anything.    Hence 

gemeli,  a  pair  of  hinges.    This  word  occurs  in 

many  forms.   In  some  early  writers,  quoted  by 

Steevens,  it  seems  to  hare  the  meaning  oi 

ffimmal,  or  double  ring. 

Joynter  and  gmnoufs  he  Jogges  in  aoodyre. 

IforCtf  Arthttn,  MS.  Uneotm,  f.  84. 

GEMETRT.    Geometry.    Const.  Mast.  p.  12 ; 

gemytrit  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  11. 
GEMMAN.    A  gentleman.     Far.  dial. 


Hen 

For  rexiag  with  hla  pertMHS 

Doctmn  Dt^btUAtte,  ».  d. 
GEMMERT.    A  jewel-house.    BUnmi. 
GEMMINT.    A  vulgar  exclamation  of  surpdie. 

Far,  dial 
GEN.  (1)  Against    Pegge. 
<  2)  Began.    Kyng  AUsaunder,  2540. 
GENDE.    Neat ;  pretty.     Chtmeer. 
GENDER.    To  ring;  to  resound;  to  chatter  with 

the  teeth.    Otomh. 
GENDRE.    To  engender. 

Than  wnlle  folke  ofthl  penone  rnxfttme. 
Say  thou  art  ympotent  to  gtt»idr§  In  thi  degr^ 

its,  Cteieft.  FC  i.  6.  f.  Wb 

GENE.  (1)  Genoa.    Heame's  Langtoft 

(2)  Given.    Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  266. 

(3)  To  force ;  to  compel ;  to  invite.    {4,SS) 
GENEFE.    A  knife.    Rowlamde, 
GENERAL.    The  people ;  the  pubUc     SkmJt, 
GENERALS.    The  archdeacon's  viailatioii.    A 

term  used  at  Norwich. 

GENEREN.    Engender ;  create. 

Good  wylle  and  eaemiei  gmerm  good  dyacredoB. 
MS.  Gonte^  Ff.  U.  as,  C.  IL 

GENEROUS.    Of  noble  bhth.    Shak. 

GENEST.    The  broom  plant    (La/.) 

GENET.    The  wild  cat    Arch.  xzix.  44. 

GENGE.  A  company  of  people ;  a  retinae ;  a 
family;  a  nation.  It  occurs  in  MS.  C«tt 
Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  2 ;  Arthour  and  Meriin,  pp. 
142,  305. 

Noght  anely  folke  and  g«v*  n^**  Ofaynaa  CxMe, 
hot  alawa  the  kyngea.  M8,  ColL  MUom,  10,  f:  1. 

GENLESE.  The  cusps  or  featherings  in  tiM 
arch  of  a  doorway.     W.  Wyre, 

GENNER.    January.     Wther, 

GENOWAIE.    A  Genoese.    Noree. 

GENT.  Neat ;  pretty ;  gallant ;  courteooa ;  no- 
ble.   {A.N) 

GENTERIE.  Courtesy ;  honour.  (^.-iV:)  Gtm^ 
triote,  Degrevant,  481 ;  genirise,  R.  Olooe.  p. 
66.     Gentrg,  Hamlet,  u,  2. 

GENTILE.  Gentle ;  genteel ;  well-bom ;  gen- 
tleman.like.  GeniiUiehe,  beantifully,  findy, 
genteelly.    {J.-N) 

GENTIUTY.    Gentilism.    Hooper. 

GENTIN.    Projecting;  in  the  way.  Nortkwmi, 

GENTLE.  A  gentleman.  ShaJt.  Common  in 
old  ballads.    See  Eglamour,  1 12,1000. 

GENTLEMAN.USHER.  Originally  a  sUte  offi- 
cer,  attendant  upon  queens  and  other  persons 
of  high  rank.  Afterwards',  a  sort  of  upper- 
servant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  hand  his  mistress 
to  the  coach,  and  walk  before  her  bareheaded, 
though  in  later  times  she  leaned  upon  hia  arm. 
See  Nares,  in  v. 

GENTLERY-MEN.    The  gentry.    (^.-M) 

GENTLES.    Maggoto  or  grubs.    Far.  dial, 

GENTLY.  Gently  with  a  rush,  L  e.  be  not  too 
impetuous.    North, 

GENTRY-CUFnN.    A  goitleman.    Dehier. 

GENZIE.  An  engine  of  war.  See  Local  Hilt 
Tab.  Book,  Trad.  L  247. 

GEOMESIE.  Mensuration.  *' Geometrio  and 
geomesie,"  P.  Ploughman,  p.  186. 
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GEOMETER.    A  gauger.     Tojftor. 
GEORDIE.    George.    North. 
GEORGE-NOBLE.    A  gold  coin,  temp.  Hen. 

VIII.  worth  about  6f.  Sd,    See  Jacob,  in  v. 
GEOSE.    A  hat  for  geese.    North, 
GEOTER.    AcasterofmetaU.    {A.-N) 
GEP.    A  scuttle.     Cntoen. 
GEPON.  A  pourpoint  or  doublet.  SeeClariodes 

in  Sir  Tristarem,  p.  375. 
GER.    See  Gart  Gwre,  and  (Tear. 
GERAFLOUR.    The  gilUflower.    Baret. 
GERBE.    A  handful  of  hay.    Somenet, 
GERDOLES.    Girdles.     Weber. 
GERE.    Same  as  G^ecr,  q.  t. 
GEREVB.    A  guardian,  or  goTemor. 
GERFAWCON.    A  kind  of  large  falcon.  A  ffer- 

foKk,  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  26 ;  j/er^fkukim,  MS. 

Addit.  11579,  f.  98. 

A  gtrfingcon  whyte  m  mylko. 
Id  all  thys  worlde  y«  mm  swylk. 

MS.  CuMtab.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  IM. 

GERGEIS.    Greeks.    Will.  Werw.  p.  80. 

GERINESSB.    Changeableness. 
I  wuadrad  to  othkng^Hneue, 
That  my  lyffwa*  but  a  dedly  gladnctse. 

OecUve,  MS.  Soe.  jtntiq.  194,  f.  tSO. 

GERISH.      Wild;  unconstrained.      Gerytthe, 

Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  245. 
GERKIN.    A  gerfawcon,  q.  V.    Markham. 
GERL.    A  young  person  of  either  sex.    (-<f.-S.) 

"  Knave  gerlys,"  Gov.  Myst.  p.  181. 
GER-LAUGHTERS.   Persons  who  kugh  extra- 
vagantly and  noisily.    See  Melton's  Sixe-fold 
Politidan.  1609,  sig.  M.iL 
GERMAINB.    A  seed,  or  bud.    Shak. 
GERMAN.    A  brother.    Spenser. 
GERN.  (1)  To  grin ;  to  snarL    North.    It  also 
means,  to  yawn. 

And  grymly  gwnme  on  hym  and  Mere, 
And  hydowM  braydes  make  hym  to  ten. 

Hampoh,  MS.  Bomrn,  p.7t. 
(2)  To  oi>en ;  to  come  unsewn.     Yorkih. 
GERNADE.    Granada.     Chaucer. 
GERNB.    Promptly ;  earnestly. 

Than  thou  gyaed  the  gtmt,  and  gafe  th«  to  goo. 

jffS.  LMeoJn  A.  1. 17*  t.  23^ 

GBRNETER.    The  pomegranate.    See  a  list  of 

plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 
GBRNIER.    A  granary.    Pahgrwe. 
GBRNINO.    Yearning;   desire.    It  occurs  m 

MS.  Cott.  Veapaa.  D.  viL  Ps.  20. 
OBRRB.    Qoanralling.    Naree. 
GERRED.    Bedawbed.    Exmomr. 
GBRRICK.    The  sea-pike.    Conm. 
GERSE.  (1)  Grass.    North. 
(2)  Causes ;  makes.    {A.-S.) 

Wate  thou  nofta  vale  that  a  wolfe  chatas  a  grata 

floke  of  icbape,  and  germ  thamt  tparjple.    Righta  io 

and  th«  wysdoma  of  the  Orekes  passes  other  naqroni. 
MS^LAncolnk.\.\'l%t.\\. 

GERSING.    Pasturage.    North. 
GERSOM.    Treasure;  reward.    "  Gerwm  and 
gold,"  RcUq.  Antiq.  ii.  217. 

Thou  talle  hare  gertoma  fUlle  grett. 
That  gayne  saUa  the  evere. 

Jfertt  Jrthwr0p  US.  JAmeolm,  t.  SS. 

GBRT.  (1)  Caused ;  made.    (A.-S.) 


Scbo  laid  untlUe  hyiti>  Sooe,  quod  who,  what  as 
that  ?  All  thl  foli  hafe  made  It,  quod  he,  lo  it  ca  I 
Andthaone  htgert  beryehym  wlrchipfully. 

MS.  Uneohi  A.  i.  17.  1 1. 

r2)  Pushed ;  pierced.     Weber. 
(3)  Great.    Devon. 
GERTTE.    Girt;gfatled.    Riteon. 
GERUND-GRIN  DER.    A  schoolmaster. 
GERY.      Changeable.     See  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  24.     It  seems  to  mean  ffiddy  in 
Skclton,  L  157.    See  Gerieh. 
GESARNE.    The  garbage.    (?yteni«,  Palsgrave. 
Tak  the  ^eMrne  of  a  hare,  and  itampe  it,  and 
temper  it  with  water,  and  gyf  It  to  the  «eke  mane 
or  womane  at  drynke.  MS.  Une.  Ifatf.  f.  306. 

GESERNE.  A  battle-axe.  {A.-N.) 
They  tmote  of  wyth  ther  geteme*. 
Fete  and  honde,  sdiouldur  and  armet. 

MS.  CoHtmb.  rf .  ii.  38,  f.  168^ 
GESINE.    Childbed;  confinement.    Ingeeene, 
Hardyng's  Chron.  f.  133. 

Bothe  on  a  nijt  lijtcr  were  thai. 
And  bothe  at  ones  in  g9«tm  lay. 
CwmrMutM»  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  M. 
GESLINS.     Goslings.      Also,  the  early  bios* 
som  of  the  willow,  which  some  have  believed 
fell  into  the  water  and   became  goslings. 
North. 
GESON.     Rare;    scarce.      See  Black's  Pen. 
Psalms,  p.  31,  where  the  Cambridge  MS.  reads, 
<«  false  othes  ben  holden  in  sesone.'' 

In  werke  they  weren  never  ao  nyce, 
Ne  of  moo  good  Ilvere*  geaon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  83. 
Let  not  thy  tonge  spcke  thy  wyUe, 
Lawghyng  and  ipeche  in  thy  mouthe  be  geton. 
Jf&lbM.  f.94. 
Reoeyve  her  than  and  make  no  roor  ado. 
Thou  might  leke  fkrre  and  the  world  b  g«mn. 

MS.  Load.  416,  f.  «. 
GESS.    Sort ;  kind.    Somereet. 
GESSARB.    One  who  guesses.    Pr.  Parv, 
GESSE.  (1)  To  guess.     Chaucer. 

(2)  Guests.    Park. 

(3)  To  aun  at  a  mark.    See  PtOtgrave. 
GESSERAWNTB.    A  sort  of  jacket  without 

sleeves,  composed  of  small  oblong  plates  of 
iron  or  steel  overlapping  each  other,  and  some- 
times covered  with  velvet.    (A.^N.) 
And  a  fyne  gtsaeraumte  of  gentille  maylea. 

Mort0  Jrthurt,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  84* 
GESSES.    Same  as  Jeesee,  q.  v. 
GESSID.    Vahied.    Baber. 
OEST.  (1)  A  deed,  history,  or  tale.    {A.'N.y 
Romances  were  termed  geetet. 

Thyi  lame  tale  teUyth  teynt  Beda, 
Yn  hyt  gMt^  that  men  rede. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  17* 

(2)  A  guest.    Octovian,  75.    "  Glade  the  with 
thi  gette;'  MS.  Lincohi,  f.  133. 

(3)  A  lodging  or  stage  for  rest  in  a  progre«  or 
journey.    Kereeg. 

(A)  Gesture  of  the  body.    Spenter. 
GESTENED.    Lodged.   SeeGestaRomanorum, 
p.  212 ;  Degrevant,  935. 

The  Trlnit*  say  he  b!  that  fist, 
hiAgtttmad  h«D  with  him  that  Byjt. 

CWmr HkNMM,  MM.  OotL  firlm.  CanMhtAt 
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GBSTENING.  Lodging;  feasting;  cntcrttin- 
ment  fw  gue$t$.  The  old  priory  great  haU, 
part  of  the  deanery  house  in  Worcester,  is 
called  the  Gesten-hall,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  See 
Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  58 ;  Gesta  Rom.  p.  19 ; 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  243;  Arch.  xxix.  342. 
Gtitonye,  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  100 ;  giti- 
nrnge,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii  277. 

The  emperouT  wugUd  of  that  tydyng* 
And  made  Befyie  gode  g—tfnwngt 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  115. 

GESTLE.    To  prance  a  horse  backwards  and 

forwards ;  to  stumble. 
GESTLING.    The  meeting  of  the  members  of 

the  Cinque  Ports  at  Romney,  co.  Kent. 
GESTOUR.    A  tale-teller ;  a  renter  of  gests  or 

romances.     Chaucer, 
GESYLY.    Fashionably.    (y/.-M) 

Suche  wa«hiiappetyde  and  hcitlt  desire 
To  be  aralde  gM»J^  of  a  ttraunge  attyre. 

MS,  Laud,  416,  f.  73. 

GET.  (1)  To  get  dead,  to  die.  7b  get  life  m  one, 
to  revive  him.    North, 

(2)  Fashion;  custom;  behaviour;  contrivance. 
Chaucer. 

(3)  To  be  scolded,  or  beaten.     Far,  dial, 

(4)  Stock ;  breed  ;  income.     North, 

(5) That  which  is  begotten;  procreation.    See 

Tovraeley  Myst.  Gloss,  in  v. 
^6)  A  goat.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  275. 
f  7)  To  swagger ;  to  brag.     Palsgrave, 
(8)  Booty ;  gain.     Gawayne. 
OET-AGATE.    To  make  a  beginning  of  a  work 

or  thing.     North, 
GETARNYS.    Guitars.    Sh- Qeges,  101.  "  Ru- 

bibis  and  getems,^'  MS.  Fairfax  16. 
GETS.    A  jet.    See  Sir  Degrevant,  1461. 
Johne,at  the^e  or  germandir  gente. 
At  jasper  the  Jewelle  of  gentille  perry. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  931. 

GETEE.    A  part  of  a  building  which  projects 

beyond  the  rest ;  a  jettie.    Pr,  Pant, 
GETHE.    Goeth.     Chaucer, 
GBTON.    Gotten.    Also,    begotten.    Sir  Egla- 
mour,  170,13,292.     (?e//«ti,  got.   Line.    See 
Hawkins,  i.  237,  gitton,  got,  found. 
GETOUN.    A  banner,  properly  two  yards  in 

length,    .^rch.  xxii.  397. 
GET-PENNT.    An  old  term  for  a  pUy  that 

turned  out  profitable.   Jonton, 
GETTAR.    A  bragger.    Palsgrave. 
GETTERON.    Same  as  Getouriy  q.  v. 

Than  bannort  was  dlcplayed  fayre  in  the  wyndo. 
That  a  man  his  maister  myght  the  better  lynde, 
With  g€tt0rons  and  pencdlas  of  sundry  hew. 

MS.  Lansd,  206,  f.  80. 

GETTING-AWAY.  Near ;  approaching  to.  A 
Suffolk  phrase. 

GETTOUR.  A  bragger,  or  boaster. 
Thys  gentylmen,  thyg9ttour». 
They  ben  but  Goddys  turmentoun. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  6. 

GETTS.    Earnings.    Far.  dial. 

GEW-GAW.    A  Jew's  harp.    North. 

GEW-GOG.    A  gooseberry.    St^folk. 

GEWYT.    Giveth.    NominaleMS. 


Alas,  alas,  and  alas  why 
Hath  fortune  done  so  crewely  ? 
Pro  me  to  takeawey  theseyte 
Of  that  that  grwit  my  hert  lyte. 

MS.  Oantalt.  Ff.  i.  6,  C.  llf. 

GEY.    Joy.    Frere  and  the  Boy,  x. 
GEYLERE.    A  gaoler. 

He  gave  hym  the  keyes  there. 
And  made  hym  hys  geifltre, 

MS.  Oamtmb.  Ff.  it  96,  L  181. 
GEYN.    Denial ;  refusal 

Their  is  no  gejfn  ne  excnsadon. 

Til  the  trouthe  be  ryped  to  the  roote. 

MS  Jshmelt  SB,  t.  164. 

GBYNEBYYNE.    To  ransom.    Pr.  Parv. 
GEYNECOWPYNB.    To  hinder ;  to  withstand. 

Pr.  Parv.  p.  189.    See  also  Gamcope. 
GEYRE.  A  kind  of  eagle,  mentioned  in  Florio, 

ed.  1611,  p.  609. 
GEYST.      A  guest.     **  Take,  my  ge^tt,  seid 

Adam  than,''  MS.  CanUb.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  50. 
GEYT.    Goats.    State  Papers,  iii.  3. 
GEYZENED.    Parched  with  thirst    North, 
GHEET.  (1)  Jet.    Walter  Mapes,  p.  351. 
(2)  Goats.    Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  44. 
GHELLS.    The  game  of  trip.     Grose. 
GHENGE.    The  depth  of  a  furrow.    /.  Wight. 
GHERN.    A  garden.    Berks. 
GHESSE.    To  guess.    Spenser. 
GHETKIN.    A  cucumber.    Coles. 
GHEUS.    Beggars,  a  term  of  reproach  for  the 

Flemish  Protestants.    Philips. 
GHIZZERN.     The   gizzard.    Line.    We  have 

gyssame  in  an  early  MS.  collection  of  medical 

receipts  at  Lincoln,  apparently  in  the  same 

sense. 
GHOST.    A  dead  body.    Also,  to  haunt  as  a 

ghost.     Shak. 
GHOWER.    To  jar,  or  brawl.    Bxmoor. 
GHYBE.     To  gibe,  or  scold.    North. 
GIAMBEUX.   Boots.   Spenser. 
GIB.  (1)  A  young  gosling.    Line. 

(2)  A  horse  that  shrinks  from  the  collar,  and  wHl 
not  draw.  North.  «' Gybbe  horse,  maiw2se««,'* 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  192. 

(Z"\  A  hooked  stick.    North. 

(4)  A  piece  of  virood  used  in  supporting  the  loof 
of  a  coal-mine. 

(5)  A  contraction  of  Gilbert,  and  formerly  a 
common  name  for  a  cat.  Set  Gib-cat.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  woman. 
**  Pkyeth  the  gib,"  Schole  House  of  Women, 
p.  73,  L  e.  the  vranton. 

(6)  A  bump,  or  swelling.    (A.">N.) 
GIB-A-LAMB.    A  young  lambkm  just  dropped 

firom  its  dam.    Devon. 
GIBBER.    To  chatter.    Hamlet,  L  1.    Hence 

gibber-gabber,  idle  talking,  Tnsser,  p.  246. 

Gibrish,  Florio,  pp.  60,  76. 
GIBBET.  (1)  A  violent  ftOl.  SufoVt.  To  gibbet 

a  toad,  to  place  it  on  a  lath  or  piece  of  wooden 

hoop,  and  by  striking  one  end  precipitate  it 

sufficiently  to  cause  death. 
^2^  Same  as  Beetle,  q.  v. 

(3)  To  hang,  usually  on  a  gallows,  but  also  on  or 
upon  anything. 
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GIBBLE.GABBLE.      Idle,    nonsensical    talk. 

Suffolk,  •*  Any  rude  gibblc-gabblc,"  Ck>tgraTe, 

in  T.  BarragoUin. 
GIBBOL.    The  sprout  of  an  onion  of  the  second 

year.    Weit,    Prom  chiboL 
GIBBON.    A  hooked  stick.    North. 
GIBBY.HEELS.    Kibed  heels.   Somerset 
GIBBY-LAMB.   A  castrated  lamb.    Weet, 
GIBBY.LEGS.    Legs. that  are  thinner  on  the 

calf  side  than  the  otAer.    Devon, 
GIBBY-STICK.   Same  as  Gibbon,  q.  v. 
GIB-CAT.  A  male-cat,  now  generally  applied  to 

one  that  has  been  castrated.    **  As  melancholy 

as  a  gibb*d  catt/'  Howell's  English  Proverbs, 

p.  10.    **  A  gibb,  or  old  male  cat,"  Howell's 

Lex.  Tet.  1660. 
GIBE.   To  mock,  or  jest.    "  A  merry  jester  or 

giber,"  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  72. 
GIB.FISH.    The  milter  of  the  sahnon.  North. 
GIBIER.    Game.    Rutland  Papers,  p.  27. 
GIBLETS.    Rags; tatters.    Kent, 
GIBRALTAR.ROCK.    Veined  sweetmeat,  sold 

in  lumps  resembling  a  rock. 
GIBRIDGE.    Gibberish.    Cotgrave, 
GIB-STAFF.    A  quarter-staff.    North, 
GID.  (1)  A  guide,  or  leader. 

I  will  hold  me  t>7hind  and  tbi  m«o  led. 
Rid  with  the  rerward  and  be  ther^. 

Rotand,  MS.  Lonsd,  388,  f.  3861 

(2)  Gave.    Somenet, 

GIDDED.    Hunted.     Mirr.  Mag.  p.  418,  ap. 
Nares.    It  seems  to  mean  guided,  directed,  in 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  129. 
GIDDY.  (1)  Furious ;  very  angry.     North,    To 

go  giddy,  to  go  in  a  passion. 
(2)  A  term  applied  to  sheep  that  haye  hydatides 

on  the  brain.    Line. 
GIDDYGANDER.  The  orchis.    Dortet, 
GIDERNE.    A  standard,  or  banner.  (J.-N) 
GIDINGS.    Manners.    Pategrave. 
GIE.  (1)  To  nve.    North  and  We»t. 
(2)  To  guide,  direct,  or  rule.    (A.-S,) 
Ne  Te^Jaunce  ther  no  place  ocupyeth. 
Where  Innocence  a  loule  ungilty  gw*^ft' 

L^dgaU,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  ?• 
Scbelde  us  tto  tchamefdcdeand  tynfulle  wetket. 
And  gyffe  us  grace  to  fy«  and  governe  ut  here. 

MvrU  Arthurtt  MS,  Uneoln,  t.  53. 

GIER-EAGLE.    A  kind  of  eagle  mentioned  in 

Levit  xi.  18 ;  Deut.  xiv.  17. 
GIEST.    A  joist.    HoUyband,  1593. 
GIF.    U.    North. 

I  wil  go  aboute  tbi  nede. 
For  to  Ickegi/  I  may  spede. 

MS  Cantab,  Ff.  t.  48.  f.  iO, 
Dame,  he  tayde,  late  that  l>e. 
That  daye  sdtalte  thon  never  see, 
CtdT  I  nuiy  rede  ryghte. 

MS.  LlfMAfn  A.  i.  17.  f.  lis. 
GIFEROUS.    CoTetous;  scraping.     Cumb. 
GIFF-GAFF.    Conyersation.    Also,  mutual  ac- 
commodation.    North, 
GIFFIN.    A  trifle.    Somenet. 
GIFFLE.    To  be  restless.    Suffolk, 
GIFT.  (1)  To  give  a  gift,  i.  e.  to  make  a  reso- 
Iption.     This  phrase  occurs  in  Perceral,  85, 
163;MS.  Cantab.  Ff.i.  6,f.  3. 


(2)  A  bribe.    MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  tiL 
GIFTS.    White  specks  on  the  finger-nails,  por- 

tending  gifts,     far,  diai, 
GIFTY-DAY.    A  boon-day ;  a  day's  work  given 

by  neighbour  to  neighbour.    Leie. 
GIG.  (1)  A  machine  used  in  raising  cloth,  to 

prepare  it  for  dressing.    North. 

(2)  A  long,  slender,  light  pleasure-boat  used  on 
the  river  Tyne. 

(3)  A  silly  flighty  person.  Eatt.  **  Fare  noght 
as  agygge,**  The  Goode  Wif. 

(4)  An  old  machine  for  winnowing  com.  Bat- 
chelor's  Orth.  AnaL  p.  133. 

(5^  To  hasten  along.    Devon. 

(6)  A  top.  See  Florio,  pp.  124,  324,  351,  379 ; 
Nomenclator,  p.  297.  The  term  was  also  ap- 
plied to  a  small  toy  made  vrith  geese-feathers, 
used  by  fowlers  for  decoying  birds. 

(7)  A  cock.  Nominale  MS.  This  may  possibly 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Chester  Pkys, 
L  123,  although  the  alliteration  seems  to  re- 
quire pyggetfiote, 

(%)  A  fiddle.    Jwmu. 

(9)  To  talk,  or  chatter.     Colet. 

(10)  A  hole  made  in  the  earth  to  dry  flax  in. 
Lane, 

GIGGA-JOGGIE.    To  shake,   or   rattle.    See 

Florio,  pp.  75,  144,  198,  439. 
GIGGING.    Sounding.    Simmer. 
GIGGISH.    Trifling;   silly;   fl^lity;    wanton. 

Giggitee,  Skelton,  L  410.    Eaet, 
GIGGLE.    A  flighty  person.    Salop,    Cotgrave 

has  this  word,  in  v.  Gadrouillette. 
GIGLET.  A  giddy  romping  girk  West,  This 
term,  in  early  writers,  generally  implies  wan- 
tonness or  fiddeness.  It  occurs  under  various 
forms,  as  gybelot  in  Pr.  Parv.  pp.  193,  194, 
which  the  editor  wrongly  considers  an  error. 
See,  however, the  examples  here  given.  Gyblot 
is  also  found  in  the  Bowes  MS.  of  Robert  de 
Bnmne,  p.  56.  See  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p. 
154 ;  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  124 ;  Middleton,  iL  115 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  40 ;  Euphues  Golden  Legacie, 
p.  88 ;  Stanihurst,  p.  26 ;  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig. 
Dd.  vi.  Gigget,  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Beau.  The 
proverb  quoted  from  MS.  Douce  52  occurs  in 
the  Schole  House  of  Women,  p.  75. 
Ne  5it  to  no  cokefyghtyng,  ichetyng. 
As  it  wer  a  ftnimpet  other  a  gifgbote, 

MS.jU/mol§n,r.7* 
A  met«c  ys  y-noghe  for  the. 
The  iouther  gyblot  late  hyt  be, 

MS.  Bar/.  1701,  f.  99. 
Thesroaller  petun,  the  more  to  pott. 
The  fayrer  woman  the  more  gtflott, 

MS.  Douce  52. 
GIG-MILLS.    Mills  used  for  the  perching  and 

burling  of  cloth.    Blount. 
GIGSY.    A  wanton  wench ;  a  whore. 
GIKE.    To  creak.    North. 
GILCUP.    The  buttercup.    Doreet. 
GILDED.    Tipsy.    An  old  cant  term. 
GILDENE.     GUt.     MaundevUe,  p.  81. 
GILDER.    A  snare.    ''The  gilder  of  dispara- 
done,"  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  21.    It  also 
occurs  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  10. 
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Stfll  itted  in  the  North  for  a  snare  for  catch- 
ing birds. 

OTLDS.    Village  greens  or  commons.    North, 

GILB.  See  Chester  Plays,  i.  51.  Perhaps  syno- 
nymous  with  gaye,  the  reading  of  MS.  Bodl. 
175.     GwU,  MS.  Harl. 

GILEYSPEKS.    A  tni^  or  dtriee.    Htmne. 

GILIR.  A  deeeirer.  See  Urry,  p.  550,  where 
the  Camb.  MS.  reads  gtUmrj  q.  ▼. 

GILL.  (1)  A  riTukt;  araTine,  narrow  Talky, 
or  dell ;  a  ditch.  Far,  dimL  According  to 
Kennett,  *'  a  breach  or  hoUowdeteent  in  a  hilL" 

i2)  A  pair  of  timber-wheds.     Nmf. 
3)  A  wanton  wench.    Keimett,    It  was  for- 
'       merly  a  generic  name  for  a  woman. 
^  (4J  The  jaw-bone.    Sonwrwit, 

(5)  A  coarse  apron.    Pron^LPwv, 

(6)  A  little  pot.    Pinmft  Parw, 
GILLABER.    To  chatter  nonsense.    North, 
GILL-ALE.    The  herb  aIe-ho<tf.    Depom, 
GILL-BURNT-TAIL.  An  andent  jocnhr  name 

for  the  ignitfatuuM, 
GILL-CRBEP-BY-THE-GROUND.  Ground  ivy. 

Somenet 
GILLER.    Several  horse  hairs  twisted  together 

to  form  a  fishing-line.     CAesA. 
GILLERY.    Deceit ;  tridcery.    NoHh, 

Alflo  here  et  forbodeae  jrUtary  of  w«ghte»  or  of 
tale,  or  of  mett,  or  of  meeuxe,  or  thorow  okyre  or 
▼ioleoce.  or  drede.  MS,  LUteoln  A.  L  17*  f*  1Mb 

And  jyf  he  leroe  ggUryg, 
FaU  wurde  and  feynt  treulyng  with  ye. 

MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  33. 
GILLET.    An  instrument   used  in  thatching. 

See  Tusser,  p.  147. 
GILLETING.    Wedging  the  interstices  of  ash- 
lar work  with  small  flint. 
GILL-FLIRT.    A  flighty  girL    Kent, 
GILL-HGGTER.    An  owL     Cheth, 
GILLIVER.    A  wanton  wench.    North. 
GILLOFERS.    Carnations,  pinks,  and  sweet- 
williams.    Whence  the  modem  term  GiUi^ 
flower. 
GILLORE.     Plenty.    Robin  Hood,  iL  144. 
GILLOT.    Same  as  Giglett  q.  t. 
GILLYVINE-PEN.    A  black4eaded  penciL 
GILOFRE.    Cloves.    Rom.  Rose,  1368. 
GILOUR.    A  deceiver.    (A.^S.) 

For  where  grounditt  thou  InOoddli  Uwe  to  dote 
men  in  etooes,  bot  if  It  were  wode  men,  or  gilouret 
of  the  puple.  JW.  Dtgb^  41 .  f .  6. 

GILRY.    Decdt    Ywaine  and  Gawain,  1604. 
Moay  a  threw  ther  it 

On  ny5t  and  ab  on  day. 
And  provet  oft  with  thaire  gibv 
How  thai  myjt  men  betray. 

MS,  CamUib.  Ff.  T.  48,  f.  81. 
Hyt  yt  a  tokene  of  Munnye 
To  weyte  hym  with  iwyeh  gyliye. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  44. 

GILSE.    A  kind  of  sabnon.    North, 
GILT.  (1)  A  spayed  sow.     Var.  dial    Some- 
times, a  young  pig  or  sow. 

Tak  unto  the  mane  the  galle  of  the  gahe,  and  to 
the  womane  the  galle  of  tlie  jrtiV. 

MB,  Une,  MtdU  f.  81t. 
(8)  Gold,  or  money.    Mtddleton*  ii.  197. 


(3)  To  commit  a  lanlt.  Paiagrave. 
GILTELESS.  Guiltless.  Chaaeer. 
GILTIFE.    Guilty.  "Yf  otherwise  I  be  ^0^6^ 

Gower,  ed.  1554,  sig.  L.  iL 

Now  axeth  ftirther  of  my  lyf. 
For  hereof  am  I  not  gOtwf* 

Gower,  MS.  Soe,  JmHf,  lMi,t,iL. 

GILT-POLL.    The  fish  gilt-head.     WetL 

GILVER.    To  ache; to  throb.    &tf. 

GIM.    Neat ;  spruce ;  smart.     Var.  dioL 

GIMAL.    A  vault,  or  vaulting. 

GIMBER.  To  gossip;  to  gi^  about.  North, 
Generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

GIMBLE.    To  grin,  or  smOe.    EatL 

GIMBO.    A  bastard's  bastard.     Chmk. 

GIMBOL.  A  device ;  a  gimcEack.  See  Stani- 
hurst,  p.  16 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland^  p.  93. 

GIMELL.    A  doable  tree.    North. 

GIMLET-EYE.    Asquint-eye.     Var.diaL 

GIMLICK.    A  gimlet.    North, 

GIMLIN.  (1)  A  large,  diallow  tub,  in  wfaidi 
bacon  is  salted.     North. 

(2)  A  smiUng  or  grinning  face.    Eagt, 

GIMMACE.  A  hinge.  Somertet,  When  a  en- 
minal  was  hung  in  chains,  he  was  said  to  be 
hung  in  gimmacet.  The  term  gimmat  aeens 
to  mean  hinges  or,  hooke  in  Davies'a  Andeat 
Rites,  ed.  1672,  pp.  51,  56. 

GIMMAL.  A  sort  of  double  rii^  curiously  con- 
structed. It  is  spelt  gimmaw  in  Uc^yhand's 
Bictionarie,  1593.  A  couple  of  anything  was 
called  a  gimmoL  **  The  gimmews  or  mynts 
ofaspurr,"  Howell,  1660. 

GIMMER.  m  A  female  sheep  from  the  first  to 
the  second  shearing ;  one  that  has  not  'been 
shorn.  North.  Also,a  two  y^urs  oldsheqk 
**Bidua,  a  gymbyre,"  Nominate  MS.  gAMx^, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  has  ^umner-Aof,  an  ewe 
of  one  year;  gimmer-troe,  atree  that  graws 
double  from  the  root. 

'2)  A  gimcrack.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

3J  A  hinge.    North  and  East, 

[4)  An  old  drab.    Newcaaile, 
MMP.    Neat ;  handsome.    North, 
GIMPLE.    A  wimple.    Strutt,  ii  44. 
GIMSON.     A  gimcrack.     Gimsoner,  one  who 

makes  clever  gimcracks.    East. 
GIN.  (1)  Gave ;  to  give.     Var.  dial 
(2)  Engine;  contrivance.    (A.-N.)    Still  used 
for  a  trap  or  snare,  in  which  sense  it  is  com- 
mon in  old  writers. 

The  may  wiit  by  a  gpne 

That  the  knyght  was  comene  ine. 

US.  UncoUi  A.  L  17,  f.  135. 

To  begm.    See  Macbeth,  L  2. 
,  A  wooden  perpendicular  axle,   which  hat 
arms  projecting  from  its  upper  part,  to  which 
a  horse  is  ^utened.    Salop.  Antiq.  p.  442. 

(5)  If.    North.    See  Brocket!,  p.  133. 

GINDE.  To  reduce  to  pieces.  This  occm  in 
MS.  Egerton  614,  Ps.  28. 

GING.  (1)  Excrementum.    North, 

(2)  Company;  people.  (^.-A)  See  Kyne AU- 
saunder,  922,  1509 ;  Richard  Goer  de  LicB^ 
4978.  This  form  is  used  by  Dfmvton,Graene, 
and  other  contemporary  aathoia^  but  emme- 
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oofily  iiippoied  by  Nares  to  be  *'a  mere  cor- 
ruptioii  of  gang."  See  Downfall  of  R.  of 
Huntingdon,  p.  44 ;  Songt  and  Carols,  z. 

GINGAWTRE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  made 
cbiefly  of  cod  and  haddock.  It  is  spelt  gyn- 
gawdry  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  £  48.  See  also 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  47 ;  Warner,  p.  70. 

GINGED.    Bewitched.    Exmoor. 

GINGEFERE.  Ginger.  **  Gingiyer  and  galin- 
gale,''  Rembnm  Gy  Sone,  p.  421. 

GINGER.  (1)  A  pale  red  coloor.  Florio  men- 
tions a  colour  called  gingirUne,  p.  209. 

(2)  Brittle ;  tender ;  delicate.    South, 

GINGERBREAD-DOTS.  Gingerbread  nuts  of 
a  dumpy  form,  not  flat.    Eatt. 

GINGER-GRATE.    Grated  ginger,    Pahgrwe, 

GINGER-HACKLED.  Red-haired.  Var.dioL 
Grose  and  Carr  have  ginger-pated, 

GINGERLY.  Carefully ;  with  caution ;  quietly ; 
adroitly.  Var.  dial.  So  in  Cotgraye,  **  AUer 
a  paa  menu^  to  goe  nicely,  tread  gingerly, 
mince  it  like  a  maid." 

GINGIBER.     Ginger.    C^atteer. 

GINGLE-GANGLE.  A  spangle;  any  kind  of 
showy  ornament  of  dress. 

GINGREAT.     To  chirp.    Skinner. 

GINNE.    To  begin.     Chaucer, 

GINNEL.    A  narrow  entrance.    North. 

GINNERS.    The  gills  of  a  fish.    North, 

GINNET.    A  genet    Florio,  p.  19. 

GINNICK.    Neat ;  complete ;  perfect.    Euex, 

GINNY-CARRIAGE.  A  small  strong  carriage 
for  conveying  materials  on  a  rail-road.  Gtnng- 
railtt  the  raUs  on  which  it  is  drawn. 

GINOUR.  An  engineer ;  a  craftsman.  Flor.  and 
Blanch.  335 ;  R.  Coer  de  Lion,  2914. 

GIN-RING.  The  circle  round  which  a  gin- 
horse  moves.    See  Gin  (4). 

GINT.    A  joint.    Exmoor, 

GIN-TUBS.  Vessels  for  receiving  the  produce 
of  mines.    North, 

GIOURE.    A  guide ;  a  ruler.    (^.-5.) 

GIP.    To  retch.     Yorkth. 

GIPCIERE.    A  pouch,  or  purse.    (J.-N.) 

GIPE.  (1)  A  glutton ;  to  gulp.    North, 

(2)  An  upper  frock ;  a  cassock.    {A.-N) 

GIP-GILL.  A  name  for  a  horse.  Sometimes, 
a  term  of  contempt 

GIPON.  A  doublet  Chaucer,  It  is  spelt  ggpeU 
in  Lybeaus  Disconus,  224,  1176. 

GIPS.    A  kind  of  mortar.    Mintheu. 

GIPSEN.    A  gipsy,    i^femer. 

GIPSEY.    A  wooden  peg.    Northumb, 

GIPSEYS.  Sudden  eruptions  of  water  that 
break  out  in  the  downs  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  after  great  rains,  and  jet  up  to  a 
great  height  They  are  mentioned  by  William 
CHf  Newbery  under  the  name  of  v^tee.  See 
W.  Neubrig.  de  rebus  Anglids,  ed.  1610,  p.  97. 

GIPSY-ONIONS.    Wildgarlick.    South. 

GIPSY-ROSE.    The  corn-rose.     Var,  dioL 

GIPTIAN.    A  gipsy.     Whetetone. 

GIRD.  (1)  To  strike ;  to  pierce  through  with  a 
weapon;  to  push.  See  Sevyn  Sages,  1299. 
Hence,  metaphorically,  to  lash  with  wit,  to  re- 


proach. Also,  a  sarcasm,  as  in  Lilly,  ed.  1632, 
Sig.  Cc  vi. 

Sir  Oeryne  and  tlr  Oristwolde.  and  othir  gret  lordes. 
Carte  Galuth,  a  gud  gome,  girde  of  thaire  hedyi. 

Mcrie  Jrttmre,  MS.  Uneoin,  f.02. 

Be-ly fe  thane  gerte  Alexander  tend  after  Permeny 

for  to  come  untille  hym,  and  gerte  the  toChe  be 

lerched,  and  fande  that  he  waa  worthy  the  dadet 

and  thaae he  gert  girdtofhit  heved. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  lA. 
(2)  A  hoop.    North, 


(3)  A  girdle.    Kyng  Alisannder,  2272. 

(4 )  A  fit ;  a  spasm.     Craven, 

(5)  To  spring,  or  bound.  See  Nares,  in  v.  The 
word  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Gosson'a 
Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579. 

(6)  To  crack ;  crepito.    Line, 
GIRDBREW.    A  very  coarse  kind  of  flummery, 

eaten  almost  exclusively  by  farm-labourers, 

mentioned  by  Markham. 
GIRDER.  (1)  A  jester,  or  satirist    Naree, 
(2)  A  blow.    Salop,    From  (rtnf,  q.  v. 
GIRDING.    A  beam ;  a  girder.    North, 
GIRDLE.  (1)  A  great  deaL    Somereet. 

(2)  A  round  iron  pkte  for  baking.  North. 
Hence  girdie-cakee, 

(3)  To  growl  at    Somereet. 

GIRDLER.    A  maker  of  girdles.    Heywood's 

Royall  King,  1637,  sig.  F.  i. 
GIRDLE-STEDE.    The  waist ;  the  place  of  the 

girdle.     "  GyrdeU  stede,  faulx  du  corpt," 

Palsgrave.    «*  Girdylle  stede,  etnetuty"   MS. 

Arundel  249,  f.  88. 
GIRDLE-WHEEL.     A  spinning-wheel    small 

enough  to  be  used  hanging  at  the  waist. 
GIRDSTINGS.    Poles  or  Uths  used  for  making 

hoops.    Book  of  Rates,  1611. 
GIRE.    To  revolve.    Florio,   p.  211.    Also  a 

circle.  It  is  a  very  common  archaism.  "Wind- 

'^k  gyi^/'  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  249. 
GIRK.    A  rod.    Also,  to  chastise,  or  beat. 
GIRL.  (I)  An  unmairied  wonum  of  any  age. 

Her^brdth, 
(2)  A  roebuck  in  its  second  year.    Return  from 

Parnassus,  p.  238. 
GIRN.  (1)  To  grin ;  to  laugh.    North. 
(2)  To  yearn  for.    Kennett's  MS.  Gloss. 
GIR-NE-GREAT.    A  great  grinner.     Yorkth. 
GIRNIGAW.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth.  North. 
GIRRED.    Draggle-tailed.    Exmoor, 
GIRSE.    Grass.    Still  in  use. 

Bot  alle  that  draake  theroA  it  keete  tbame  In- 

tille  a  flux,  and  alewe  agrete  hepe  of  tharoe,  for  thai 

water  was  wonder  icharpe,  and  alt  bltUre  ala  any 

mekille  g^rte.  MS,  Uneoin  A.  L  17,  f.  a7> 

GIRSLY.    Full  of  gristles.     Craven, 
GIRT.  (1)  Pierced  through.    From  Gird,  q.  v. 
(2)  Very  intimate.     Craven, 
GIRTH-WEBBIN.    The  stuff  of  which  saddle^ 

girths  are  made.     North, 
GIRTS.    Oatmeal     Var,  dial. 
GIRTY-MILK.    Milk  porridge.    East, 
GIS.    An  oath ;  a  supposed  corruption  of  the 

name  of  our  Saviour. 
QISARME.    A  bill,  or  battle-ax.     See  Geteme, 

It  had  a  spike  rising  at  the  back  of  it.  Some- 
26 
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times  called  gitaring.  See  Mortc  d' Arthur, 
i.  221 ;  Ellis,  ii.  76 ;  Gy  of  Warwikc,  p.  123 ; 
Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  226. 

Maset  of  yroo  and  gaddet  of  itele. 
And  gwampa  for  to  myte  wete. 

MS,  Cantmb.  Ft,  U.  S.  f.  S13. 

GISE.  Gaite ;  fashion.  Chaucer,  Also  t  verb, 
to  dress,  to  prepare ;  and,  sometimes,  to  re- 
pose or  recline. 

When  they  harde  of  these  tythandya. 
They  ryMd  them  ftelle  gay- 

MS,  Quttab,  Ff .  iL  38.  f .  75. 
Whan  they  come  at  the  kote  fyar»ir* 
To  dele  hyt  among  hit  outher  thyng. 

jr&UoW.lTOI,  f.23. 
GISN.    To  gasp  for  breath.    North, 
GISPEN.     A  pot  or  cup  made  of   leather. 
**  Gyspen  potte,  pot  de  euir,"  Palsgrave.    Get- 
piny  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  374.    In  use  at  Win- 
chester School,  according  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 
GISS.  (1)  The  name  of  a  pig.    North, 
(2)  The  girth  of  a  saddle.     Devon. 
GISTE.    A  guest.    See  Gett,    (J,'S.) 
The  ligbte  of  grace  that  gattely  ^fe  es 
Of  the  that  es  lonne  of  ryghtwisnes. 

MS  Uneoln  A.  I.  )7>f.  180. 
Tak  ye  no  trewes,  thonghe  ye  myght. 
For  gUt,  negarisoa,  asOwynylon  hlght, 

RoUindt  MS,  Lantd,  »8,  f.  387- 

OISTING.    The  agistment  of  catUe. 

GIT.    The  gist,  or  substance.    Devon, 

GITE.  (1)  A  gown.     Chaucer, 

(2)  Splendour ;  brightness.    Peele,  iL  40. 

GITH.    Corn-cockle.    See  Topsell,  p.  423. 

GITT.    OihpriBg.     Craven, 

GITTERN.  Adttmi.  Stanihurst,  p.  16.  Spelt 
fittron  in  Leighton*8  Teares  or  Lamentations, 
4to.  Lond.  1613. 

GITTON.    A  small  standard.    (A,-N.) 

GIUST.    A  tournament*    S^fenser, 

GIVE.  (1)  7b  give  the  time  of  day ^  to  wish  a 
good  day  to,  to  show  respect  or  civility.  To 
give  injuehy  to  have  the  skin  galled.  To  give 
over,  to  leave  off ;  to  yield ;  to  forsake ;  to  de- 
lay. To  give  again,  to  thaw;  to  relax  by 
damp  or  fermentation ;  also,  to  decrease  in 
value.  To  give  one  a  good  word,  to  recom- 
mend. To  give  the  bag,  to  dismiss ;  in  old 
writers,  to  cheat.  To  give  grant,  to  allow 
authoritatively.  To  give  dock,  to  give  way. 
To  give  keep,  to  take  care.  To  give  faith,  to 
believe  a  thing.  7b  ^tt^e  out,  to  give  way,  to 
Ml.  7b  jrrt^e  the  dor,  or  gleek,  to  pass  a  jest 
upon.  7b  give  hands,  to  applaud.  7b  give  the 
bucilere,  to  yield.  7b  give  one  hie  own,  to  tell 
him  his  faults.  To  give  the  white  foot,  to  coax. 

(2)  To  yield ;  to  abuse,  or  scold ;  to  beat,  or 
chastise.     Var,  dial 

(3)  To  take,  or  assume.    An  heraldic  term. 
GIVELED.    Gathered  or   collected   together. 

(A,-N.  GaveU,)  **  With  fish  giveled  als  a 
stac,"  Htvelok,  814,  left  unexplained  l^  the 
editor.  To  gavei  com  is  to  collect  it  into 
heaps  for  the  purpose  of  bang  loaded.  There 
may  be  aome  oonnexioo  between  the  terms. 


GIVEN.    Disposed ;  incUned.     Var,  i 

GIWES.    The  Jews.    Rob.  GUrac  p.  72.    Opw^ 

Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  100. 
GIX.    The  kex  of  hemlock.    Wiiie. 
GIXT.    A  wanton  wendL    See  Cotgrave,  m  r, 

GadrouUMit,  S^ffirette. 
GIZ-DANCB.    A  dance  of  mnmmen. 
GIZEN.  (1)  To  open  ;  to  leak.    North. 
(2)  To  gi^  intently.    Unc. 
GIZLE.    To  walk  mindngly.    North, 
GIZZARD.   To  stidc  in  the  gizzard,  L  e.  to  bear 

in  mind.     Var,  dial 
GIZZEN.    A  sneer.    North. 
GLABER.    Smooth ;  sbppery.     Devom. 
GLACE.    To  look  scornfully.    Unc. 
GLAD.  (1)  Smooth ;  easy.   Kennett  says,  ^  tint 

goes  smoothly,  or  slips  easily,  spcAen  of  a 

door  or  bolt.*'    North,    Perhaps  from  the  old 

word  glad,  glided,  Towndey  Myst.  p.  282. 

"  Glat  and  slyper,"  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  144. 
(2)  Pleasant ;  agreeable.     Chaucer, 
GLADDEN.  (1)  To  thaw.     YorHh. 
(2)  A  void  place,  free  from  incumbrances.  North. 
GLADDIE.    The  yeUow-hammcr.    Devon, 
GLADDING.    Pleasant ;  cheerful.     Gower. 
GLADDON.    The  herb  catVtaO.    Noff, 
GLADE.  (1)  To  make  ghid.     (J,-S,)    Alao,  to 

rejoice,  to  be  glad.     Chaucer. 

(2)  An  open  track  in  a  wood,  particularly  made 
for  placing  nets  for  woodcodcs. 

(3)  Glided.    Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  347. 

(4)  Shining ;  bright.    Cov.  Myst.  p.  168. 

(5)  Cheer.    Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  49. 
GLADER.    One  who  maketh  glad.     Chaucer, 
GLADINE.    The  herb  spurgewort.    It  it  men- 
tioned in  MS.  Med.  Line  ff.  286,  290. 

GLADISIL  To  bark,  as  hounds  do.  DuBartas, 

p.  365.    From  A.-N.  glatir, 
GLADLOKER.    More  gUidly.     Gawagwe, 
GLADLY.     Nicely;  readily.    PaUgrave, 
GLADSCHYPE.    Joy ;  gladness.    {A,^S,) 
Tho  wyst  he  Wdle  the  kynget  herte. 
That  he  the  deth  ne  icholde  asterte. 
And  such  a  sorwe  hath  to  hym  take. 
That  gtmd»Hiyp9  he  hath  al  forsake. 

Gcwer,MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  L6,t.9. 

GLADSUM.    Pleasant.    SirCkges,30. 

GLAFE.  (1)  Smooth ;  polite.    North 

(2)  Lonesome.     WeetmoreL 

GLAFFER.    To  flatter.     North. 

GLAIK.  Inattentive; foolish.  North  Biockett 
has  glakg,  giddy. 

GLAIRE.    A  miiy  puddle.     Cumb. 

GLAIVE.  A  weapon  composed  of  a  long  cut- 
ting blade  at  the  end  of  a  lance.  See  Morte 
d' Arthur,  L  81 ;  Chriatmas  Carols,  p.  38. 
<*  The  growndane  glsyf%"  MS.  Morte  Arthure, 
f.  92.  Spelt  ^iMte  in  HoUyband'sDiotioiiarie, 
1593,  in  V.  Dardi  and  gUwee,  H<dinslied» 
Hist.  England,  i.  199. 

GLAM.  (1)  To  grasp ;  to  snatch.    North. 

^2)  A  wound,  or  sore.    Devon, 

(3J  Noise ;  cry ;  clamour.     Gawagne, 

GLAMOUR.    A  spell,  or  charm.    North. 

GLAMS.    The  hands.    Northumb, 
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GLAND.    The  bank  of  a  riyer.    Comw, 
GLAPYN.     To  be  glacL     ''And  glapyns  in 

herte/'  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  94. 
GLARE.  (1)  To  glaze  eartbenware.     West. 
(2)  To  stare  earnestly.    North. 
GLARE.WORM.     A  glow-worm.     /.   Wight. 

It  occurs  in  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  542. 
GLASS.    To  mdce  bright ;  to  polish ;  to  scour 
harness.    PaUgrave.    Minaheu  has  glaze,  to 
varnish.    See  also  Pr.  Parr.  p.  197. 
GLASEDD.    GUded ;  glanced  wrongly. 
But  hyi  fwerde  gkuedd  lowe. 
And  itzoke  vpon  the  aftduU  bowe. 

M8.  Canlob.  Ff.  ii.  38, 1 170. 

GLASIERS.    Eyes.    An  old  cant  term,  men- 

tioned  in  Harman,  ed.  1567. 
GLASINGE.    Glass-work.     Chaucer. 
CLASSEN.    Made  of  glass.     We$t. 
GLASS-PLATES.    Pieces  of  glass  ready  to  be 
made  into  looking-glasseB.  S^  Bo<^  of  Rates, 
1675,  p.  296. 
GLASS-WORM.    A  glow-worm.     Maufet. 
GLAT.    A'gap  in  a  hedge.     We$t. 
GLATERYE.    Flattery? 

The  gatit  of  giaterpt  tUnden  up  wyde« 
Hem  lemythe  that  al  ys  ryght  and  no  wrong. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  196. 

GLATH.    PubUc.    ffeame. 

GLATHE.  To  rejoice  ;  to  welcome.  Cov.Myst. 
p.  171.    See  Glade. 

GLATTON.    Welsh  flannel.    North. 

GLAUDKIN.  A  kind  of  gown,  much  in  fashion 
in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign. 

GLAUMANDE.    Riotous.     Gawayne. 

GLAVE.    A  slipper.    Lane. 

GLAVER.  To  flatter.  In  later  writers,  some- 
times, to  leer  or  ogle.  Brockett  says,  "  to  talk 
foolishly  or  heedlessly.*'  Also,  to  skver  at 
the  mouth. 

GLAVERANDE    Noisy ;  boisterous. 
Slr»  lais  tyr  Oawayne,  to  me  Code  helpe, 
SlcheirtoMraiMfa  gomes  grevet  me  bot  lyttllle. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  80. 

GLAVERER.  A  flatterer.  See  Hollyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593,  in  v.  Cttfard. 

GLAWM.     To  look  sad.     Yorksh. 

GLAWS.  Dried  cowdung,  used  for  firing  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall. 

GLATER.    Glair  of  egg.    Reliq.  Antiq.  L  53. 

GLAYMOUS.  Clammy ;  slimy.  Glaymy  occurs 
in  Skelton,  i.  124,  and  glemmy  in  Salop.  An- 
tiq. p.  444,  close,  damp,  muggy. 

For  some  pece  wyll  be  yelowe,  and  lome  grene, 
and  some  gia^nunu,  and  some  clere. 

Bemtrt,  rig.  A.  ii 

GLAZENE.    Blue?    (A.-N.^i^.)    "  A  glazene 

howvc,"  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  435. 
GLAZENER.    A  glazier.     North. 
GLAZE-WORM.    Aglow-worm.    LiUg. 
GLE.    Mirth ;  music.     (J.^S.) 

The  kyng  toke  the  cuppe  anon* 
And  Mid,  panik>dion  ! 
Hym  tho5t  It  waa  gode  gle, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  T.  48,  f.  50. 
CLEA.    Crooked.    North. 
GLEAD.    A  kite.    North.    Cotgrave  has,  «*  £^. 
eot(^«,  a  kite,  puttocke,  or  glead.** 


GLEAM.    To  cast  or  throw  up  filA  from  her 

gorge,  applied  to  a  hawk. 
GLEAN.  (1)  To  sneer.    Doreet. 
(2)  A  handful  of  com  tied  together  by  a  gleaner. 

Kent.    **  A  glen,  eonapica"  Nominale  MS. 
GLEB.     Smoothly ;  glibly. 

And  the  like  ii  reported  of  the  pQUri  of  the 
Temple  Church,  London,  Ace.  and  not  onely  the 
Tulgar  swallow  down  thia  tradition  f^,  but  leTerall 
l^rned,  and  otherwise  understanding  pezsona,  wUl 
not  be  perswaded  to  the  contrary. 

Aubrey'*  Wilte,  Ho^  Soe.  MS.  p.  87o* 
GLEDDE.     Shining;  brilliant.     {A.-S.) 
Hym  thowht  he  satte  in  gold  alle^«dtfe. 
As  he  was  comely  kynge  with  crowne. 

M8.Hart.2K2,t.iXk 

GLEDE.  (1)  A  burning  coal;  a  spark  of  fire. 
See  Perceval,  756;  Isumbras,  452 ;  Chron.  Vi- 
lodun.  p.  37 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  361. 
And  tongys  theryn  also  redd. 
As  hyt  were  a  brennyng  gledd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  88,  f.  U9, 
Thougbe  in  his  hert  were  Utelle  play, 
Forthe  he  spronge  as  sparke  of  giede. 

MS.  UarL  8852,  f.  97. 

(2)  A  kite.  Pabtgraoe.  See  Glead.  '<Aglede, 
mihnu,**  Nominale  MS. 

With  Oder  mete  ahalt  thou  not  lere. 
But  that  thys  ghde  wylle  ye  geve. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  88,  f.  86. 

GLEE.  To  squint.  North.  "  I  garde  her  gle," 
Skelton,  i.  293. 

GLEEK.  (1)  A  jest,  or  scoflT.  Also,  to  jest.  To 
give  the  gleek,  i.  e.  to  pass  a  jest  on  one,  to 
make  a  person  ridiculous.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
T.  Dowfier.  Used  in  the  Nwth  for,  to  deceive 
or  beguile.    See  Brockett,  p.  135. 

(2)  A  game  of  cards,  played  by  three  persona 
with  forty-four  cards,  each  hand  having  twelve^ 
and  eight  being  left  for  the  stock.  To  g^k 
was  aterm  used  in  the  game  f>r  gaining  a  de- 
cided advantage.  To  be  gleeked  was  the  con- 
trary. A  gleek  was  three  of  the  same  cards  in 
one  hand  together.  Hence  three  of  anything 
was  called  a  gleek,  as  in  Fletcher's  Poems,  p. 
131 ;  Men-Miracles,  1656,  p.  9. 

GLEEM.  A  fiash  of  lightning ;  a  hot  interval 
l)etween  showers  in  summer.     Weettnvrel. 

GLEER.    To  slide.     Oxfordah. 

GLEG.  (1)  Slippery ;  smooth.     Cwnb. 

(2)  To  glance  aslant,  or  slily.  Also,  quick, 
clever,  adroit.    North. 

GLE-MAN.  A  minstrel  (A.'S.)  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  98 ;  Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  49. 

GLEME.    Viscous ;  clammy.    Pabgritfe. 

GLEMERAND.  Glittering.  Glemyrryng,  Tor- 
rent  of  Portugal,  p.  19. 

With  teiepya  and  with  tredoure, 

Gtemerand  hir  syde.  MS.  Une^n  A.  1. 17>  1 139. 

GLEMTH.    A  glimpse.    Norf. 

CLENCH.    SameasG/^M,  q.v.    Warw. 

GLENDER.  To  stare;  to  look  earnestly.  North. 

GLENT.  (1)  Glanced ;  glided.  Glent  is  a  com- 
mon provincialism  for  a  glance,  or  a  start ;  a 
slip,  or  fall ;  and  also,  to  glance.  '*  As  he  by 
glenttys,''  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  82.    See 
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IVmie'a  Debate,  p.  18 ;  Ridiavd  Coer  de  Uoi, 
5295 ;  Chester  Plays,  L  150,  y.  148. 
GUyvMglatcnad  thvf  gimi 
On  gletersnd  scbeldyf . 

Jf5.L<fieo/»  A.L17,&  ISI. 
r2)  Gleaned.    Ea$i, 
(3)  To  make  a  figure.    North, 
GLERE.    Any  slimy  matter  like  the  glair  of  an 

egg.     Mirr.  Mag.  p.  212. 
GLETHURLT.    Smoothly ;  quickly. 
So  gMhurfy  the  iwjrrde  went. 
That  the  fyre  owt  of  the  pewment  in;>rait. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  ISS. 

GLEVE.    A  glaive,  q.  t.     Chaucer. 
GLEW.    Music;  glee;  mirth.    W.  Mapes,  p. 
347  ;  Arthonr  and  Merlin,  p.  123.    Also,  to 
joy,  or  rejoice. 

Orfanee,  harpe,  and  othere  giew, 
Hedrovje  hem  oat  of  muilk  new. 

Cwrmr  Jfumli,  MS.  CoU.  TWn.  Cantab,  f.  la 
Modie  myrthe  wac  them  amonge^ 
But  ther  gamyd  hur  no  gUwt. 

MS.  Omtab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.74. 
There  ys  no  solas  undyr  heven^ 
Of  al  that  a  man  may  nerene, 
That  shuld  a  man  so  moche  glew. 
As  agodewomman  that  lovethtrew. 

MS.  HarU  ITei,  f.  131 
No  game  acbuMe  the  glawe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  U.  38,  f.  72. 

GLEWE.    To  gk>w.    Isumbras,  394. 

GLEYGLOF.    Akindoflilyk 

GLEYME.    The  iheum.    Pr.  Part. 

GLEYNGE.    Melody ;  minstrday.    {J.^S.) 

GLIAND.  Squiating.  *<  Stfro^,  a  woman 
glyande,"  Nominale  MS. 

GLIB.  (1)  A  large  tuft  of  hair  hanging  over  the 
hct.  According  to  Stanihurtt,  p.  44,  the 
Irish  w«re  Tery  **  proud  of  long  crisped  bushes 
of  heare,  which  they  terme  ^/tfo ,  aikl  the  same 
they  nourish  with  all  their  ouuui^.^'  See  also 
Holinshed,  Conq.  Irelasd,  p.  54;  Chron.  Ire> 
hmd,  p.  134. 

^2^  To  castrate.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

(3)  Smooth ;  Tolnble.  Nwrth.  Cotgrave  has  it 
in  the  sense  of,  smoothly,  gently,  in  y.  Doux- 
gliaantf  Steoulement. 

GLIBBER.  Worn  smooth.  North.  Hence 
gUhberyt  slippery,  in  Ben  Jonson,  and  Dodsley, 
ix.  174.    Still  in  use. 

GLICK,  A  jest,  or  joke.  "  Theres  gUehe  for 
you,"  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  dg.  Cc.  vi.  Gifford  ex- 
plains it  wrongly  in  Ben  Jonson,  ii  380. 

GLIDDER.  Slippery.  Devon.  Ben  Jonson, 
Y.  110,  \i9A  gUddered,  glazed  OYer  with  some 
tenacious  Yamish.  Gtider,  anything  that 
glidet,  Brit.  BibL  ilL  24. 

GLIDE.  (1)  Distorted ;  squinting.    Naret. 

(2)  To  slide.  Oxon.  PalsgraYe  has,  <<  Glydar, 
a  slyder,  gktnceur.** 

GLIDER.    A  snare,  or  gOder,  q.  y. 

GLIERE.  One  who  squints.  Translated  by 
9trabo  in  Nominale  MS. 

GLIFF.  A  glimpse ;  an  unexpected  Yiew  of  a 
thing  that  startles  one.    North. 

GLIFTE.  To  look.  "  Than  glifiii  the  gud 
kynge,"  MS  Morte  Arthure,  f.  94. 


GLIG.    A  Ulster.    JJne. 

GLIM.    To  look  sly  or  askance.    North. 

GLIME.    The  mucus  £rom  the  nostrils  of  bortet 

or  cattle.    North. 
GLIMPSE.    To  shine  or  glimmer.     Chaticer.. 
GLIMPST.    Canght  a  glimpse  of:     Gtoue, 
GLIMSTICK.    A  candlestick.     Grote. 
GLINCY.      Smooth;  slippery.      Sunex.      At 

Greenwich  they  wygliniei,  and  Skdton,  L  384, 

has  gUnt. 
GLINDER.    A  shallow  tub.    Devon. 
GLINE.    Same  as  GUm^  q.  y.    Kennett,  MS. 

Lansd.  1033,  has  ^linir ;  Biockett  «ul  Palmer, 

gUnt.    In  use  in  Dorset. 
GURE.    Todide.    Far.  dial 
GLISE.  (1)  A  great  surprise.    North. 
(2)  To  glitter,  or  shine.    Horn  Childe,  p.  288. 

GUaun^  Craven  Gloss.  L  187. 
GLISK.    To  glitter.    Abo  as  gHm^  q.  v. 
GLISTEN.    A  term  ^ylied  in  Cbeshke  to  ewes 

when  vMoria  appetena. 
GLISTER.    To  gUtter.    See  Collier's  Old  Bal- 

lada,  p.  25 ;  Men-Mincles,  1656,  p.  44. 
GLITEN.    To  lighten.    Yarkth. 
GLITTISH.    Cmel;  savage.    Devon.    Palmn' 

explains  ii  ghUtanith. 
GLI3ED.    PUyedoYiUy.    (A..S.y 
The  elder  aiater  be  fonoke. 
For  she^ZJ5«d,  seith  the  boke 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Cott.  Triu.  Cant^.  f.  9L 

GLOAMING.   Twilight.    North. 
GLOAR-FAT.    Immensely  fat.    North.    "  Not 
aU  glory.fat,''  Fletcher'a  Poems,  p.  1 10,    See 
Middleton,  y.  517. 
GLOAT.  (1)  Tostara.   Hawkins,iiL  115. 
(2)  To  look  sulky ;  to  sweU.  South. 
CLOBBER.     A  miser.    Somerwet*     In  eady 

writers,  it  means  a  glutton. 
GLOBED.    FooUahly  fond  d    OML 
GLOBE-DAMP.    Damp  in  coal  mines  forming 

into  thick  globular  mists.    North. 
GLOBERDE.   A  glow-worm.    Pahgrmoa.   See 

Topsell,  p.  566 ;  Florio,  p.  101. 
GLODE.    Glided.     See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p. 
121»  where  Ellis,  i  249,  reads  $lode. 
Sehe  gM  forth  as  an  addtr  dooth. 
Noa  otherwise  sche  ne  goth. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  JnOq.  134,  f.  151. 
That  other  warden  no  more  abode. 
But  by  the  roi>e  down  he  glode. 

MS.  Camab.  Ff.  U.3B,  C IW. 
The  goste  toke  up  a  gresely  grane, 
Wyth  fendys  awey  he  gloda.  MS.  Ibid*  f.  tt. 

GLODEN.    The  sunflower.    lAnc, 
GLOE.    Toei\joy?    Chester  Plays,  i.  128.    The 

MS.  Bodl.  175  reads  co/Ze. 
GLOET.    Glowed.    Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  5. 
GLOFFARE.   A  glutton.    Pr.  Pan. 
GLOMBE.  To  look  g^oomy,or  louring.  ChaMcer. 
PalsgraYe  has  gUme  ;  and  gloming  occmi  in 
Hawkins^  i.  208.     Kennett  has  gioom,   to 
frown,  to  be  angry,  to  look  sourly  and  severdy. 
North.    Still  m  use. 

Who  so  stode  ape  and  oghte  sold  saye. 
He  bade  thamme  ga  in  the  devylle  trmye. 
And  gUmmtda  air  be  were  wratbe. 

MS.  LiBcote  A.U  17,  r.  147. 
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6L0MK.    A  bottom  of  thread.    North, 

GLOND.    The  herb  cow-basiL 

GLOOM.    Apastmgdoad.     W&ti, 

GLOP.    Toatare.    North. 

GLOPPEN.  To  frighten ;  to  feel  astonished ; 
to  be  startled,  or  greatly  perplexed ;  to  sto- 
pify ;  to  disgust  or  sicken.  North,  It  some- 
times means  in  early  writers,  to  lament  or 
moam.  Glopet  Towneley  Myst.  p.  146,  a  sur- 
prise. It  occurs  in  Nominale  MS. 
Thowe  w«nys  to  glop^ne  me  with  thy  gret  wordes. 

MwU  Arthure,  MS.  Uncotn,  f.  80, 

GL0PPIN6.    Sucking  in.    {A,.S.) 
GLORE.    To  stare ;  to  leer.    North,    "  And 
glorede  unfaire,"  MS.  Morto  Arthure,  f.  64. 

Why  ftortf  thyn  eya  hi  thy  head«  ?  Why  waggett 
thou  thy  heed,  «s  though  thou  wen  very  angry  ? 

Fahgra^t  Jeola»hu»  1640. 

GLOKIATION.     Okwying.    {Lat,)    It  occurs 

in  Laty  Jutentus,  ap.  Hawkins,  L  131. 
GLORIOUS.    Vain;  boastftiL  (JM.)  Common 

in  om- old  dramatists. 
GLORY-HOLE.    A  cupboard  at  the  head  of  a 

staircase  for  brooms,  &c    Var,  dioL 
GLORY YNB.    To  defile.    Pr,Parf>. 
GLOSE.  (1)  To  comment;  to  Interpret.    Gloie, 
an  unfair  gloss,  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  209. 
(A,'N,)    Hence,  dissinralation,  unfairness. 
(2)  To  speak  tenderly ;  to  flatter. 

Hyt  wyfe  came  to  hym  yn  hye. 

Ami  began  to  kysM  hym  and  to  fioQTtf. 

M8,  Omtab,  Vt  II.  88,  f.  13S. 

GLOSER.    A  flatterer.    Lydgate, 

GLOTON.  A  glutton.  (J.'N.)  It  occurs  in  a 
gloss,  in  MS.  Egerton,  829,  f.  54. 

GLOTTEN.    Sime  as  OloppeUj  q.  ▼. 

GL0TTENIN6.  A  tempoowy  melting  of  ice  or 
snow.    North, 

GLOUD.  Glowed.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  8.  "Glou- 
faide  giede,"  MS.  Digby  86. 

GLOUNDEN.    A  lock  of  hair. 

GLOXJPING.    Sflent,  or  stupid.    North, 

GLOUSE.  A  strong  gleam  Of  heat  firom  the 
sun  or  a  Are.    Ea$t, 

GLOUT.  To  pout,  or  look  sulky.  Olowtyd, 
Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  4771.  To  stare  at, 
Milles'  MS.  Glossary. 

GLOUTOUS.    Gluttonous ;  rarenons. 

GLOVE.    TobeveL    Craven. 

GLOW.    To  staie  earnestly.    Devon, 

GLOW-BASON.  A  glow-worm.  Also,  a  bold 
impudent  person.     Wett, 

GLOWE.  (1)  To  glow,  or  tmgle. 

He  smote  the  portar  on  the  hode, 
That  he  can  downt  Hdle, 
Alle  bya  hedd  can  glow0. 

MS,  Omtab,  Vt,  il.  38,  f.  97. 

(2)  To  look.    Syr  Qmoayne, 

GLOWER.  To  gaze,  or  stare.  North,  See 
Dekker's  Knight's  Conjuring,  repr.  p.  67. 

GLOWERING.    Quarrelsome.  Exmoor, 

GLOWING.  Glowing  ofcockles  is  the  discorexy 
of  them  in  the  water  by  a  certain  splendour 
reflected  firom  a  babble  which  they  make  be- 
low, when  the  sun  shines  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  a  clear  still  day.  Dean  Milles  MS. 


GLOX.   The  aoond  of  Uquidi  when  shaken  in  a 

barreL     WiUe, 
GLUBBE.    To  fsoxk  in ;  to  gobble  up.    (W.-5.) 

Hence  glubbere,  a  glutton. 
GLUB-CALVES.    Cahres  to  be  reared  for  stock. 

Devon,    Qu.  from  glubbe  t 
GLUM.  Gloomy ;  overcast ;  sullen.  Also,  a  sour 

cross  look,    far,  dial 
GLUM-METAL.    A  sort  of  stone  found  about 

Bradwell,  in  the  moor  lands,  co.  Staff,  as  hard 

to  dig  as  any  rock,  yet  mollified  by  air,  rains, 

and  frosts,  it  will  run  as  if  it  were  a  natural 

lime.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
GLUMPING.    Surly  ;  sulky.    Var,  dial 
GLUM.POT.    AgalUpot.   SomerMet. 
GLUMPSE.   Sulkiness.  North,  The  a4j.y/i(ii9iy 

is  Tcry  common. 
GLUMS.   Sudden  flashes.    Gloue, 
GLUNCH.  A  frown.    Nortkumb, 
GLUR.    Soft,  coarse  fit,  not  well  set     Applied 

to  bacon.    Lhw. 
GLUSKY.    Looking  sulky.  East, 
GLUSTARE.    One  who  squints.    Pr.Parv, 
GLUT.  (1)  Scum ;  refuse.    Var,  dial 

(2)  The  sumy  substance  that  lies  in  a  hawk's 
panneL  Gent.  Rec  ii.  62. 

(3)  A  thick  wooden  wedge  used  in  flitting  blocks. 
Var,  dial 

GLUTCH.    ToswaUow.     (Tfti/ciler,  the  throat 

Shakespeare  has  pM, 
GLUTHEN.    To  gather  for  rain.   Wat, 
GLY.    To  squint.  Sw  Glee. 
GLYBB.   To  aoold,  or  reproach.  North. 
GLY-HALTER.  A  halter  or  bridle  wHh  winkers. 

Boat,   lfnmQfy,q.y. 
GLYMB.    TdfcoksUly.   North. 
GLYSTfi.  To  look.  «  Soke  g^ysto  op,"  Le  Bone 

noBenoe  of  Rome,  1659.    This  seems  to  be 

correct  as  weU  as  prl^e,  q.  y. 

Sk  Oawayn*  «fK«r«»«A  the  go»e  vith  a  glade  wille. 
MorU  Arthun,  MS,  IAneoim»  t,  80. 

GLYT.    GUdes.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  8. 

GLY5T.    Looked.  Gawayns, 

GNACCHEN.    To  grind  the  teeth.   See  a  poem 
in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  240. 

GNAG.    To  gnaw.  Line,  (J,^.) 

GNANG.   To  gnash.    SuMeof. 

GNAPPE.    Toscratohorrub. 

And  turn  gnapptd  here  fete  and  bandet. 
At  dogge$  done  that  gnave  here  baodee. 

MS.  HaH,  1701,  f.67. 

GNAR.  To  quarrel ;  to  growL  North.  To  snarl, 

or  growl,  Skelton,  ii  36. 
GNARL.  To  snarL    AUk),  to  gnaw.    Line,    It 

occurs  in  Shakespeare. 
GNARL-BAND.    A  miserly  feUow.   Line, 
GNARLED.    Knotty.    Also,  twisted,  wrinkled, 

or  crumpled.    South, 
GN ARRE.  (1 )  To  strangle.    Paltyrave. 
(2)  A  hard  knot  in  a  tree.    {J,-S.) 
GNASPE.    To  snatch  at  with  the  teeth.    <*  I 

gnaspe  at  a  thyng  to  catohe  it  with  my  tothe, 

Je  hanehe,**  Palsgrave. 
GNASTE.  (1)  To  gnash  with  the  teeth.    See 

Towneley  Myst  pp.  143, 307 ;  Morte  d'Arthur, 

i.  178;Apol.  Loll.  p.  93. 
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ThM  «I  thsi  gt«ete  and  gowk,  and  with  teethe  gmptte, 
Fcr  ofjielppe  and  mercy  thar  thairoe  noght  trayste. 

Hampote,  MS,  Botaet,  p.  JI4. 
ThM  ware  knyghtcs  of   Rome  that   cmcifyed 
Criite  gnmifHamd  ala  b«lM  withouten  retoune. 
^*»x  ^  **•  CW/.  Kton,  10,  f.  3. 

WThcwkskofacandlc.    Pr,  Parv. 
GNAT.    Is  used  by  Chaucer  for  anything  snuU 
•ad  worthiest    (^.-&)  ^       * 

GNATTERY.    PuU  of  pebbles  or  gravel.    Also, 

fll-tempertd.    North, 
GNAURENG.      Forgetfolness.     It  occurs    in 

Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  U82. 
^NAVE.   Gnawed.    Sir  Amadas,  247. 
SS^3'^^-     ^K"P"»«-    Reliq.Antiq.u.  84. 
GNAW.POST.    As^feUawT&wn^l. 
GNEDE.    Sparing.    Perceval,  607,  724.  Want- 

IsHSf  >b.  752, 1689.    To  need,  to  require,  Comt. 

Mason,  p.  36.    See  Havelok,  97. 
Of  gyflia  was  he  [n>ver  gnetU, 
^xrrrJ"  "^  »*  *»  wa.      MS,  Uncoln  A.  L  17,  f.  134. 

K^^'.^S?.*'"'^    ^^^*-    "Andiw»rthe 
bones,"  Ellis,  ii  227. 

GNIDE.  To  rub.    U.-5.) 

Herbes  he^ugbt  and  fond. 

And  gniddM  hem  bituix  his  houd. 

-^thour  and  Merlin,  p,  94. 

And  after  gnodde  and  wa»che  wel  thi  aailour  bagge 

In  thnkely5e  with  bothe  thyn  hondit,  to  thoa  se  that 

thi  Ujehath  take  a  faire  colow  of  thi  taflour  bugge. 

MS,  8i9(m0  73,  f.  214. 

GNIPE.     The  rocky  summit  of  a  mountain 

Also,  to  gnaw.    North, 
GNOFFE.   A  churl;  an  old  miser.  See  Chaucer. 
Cant.  T.  3188^  Todd's  Dlust.  p.  260. 
The  country  ^noQ^,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hide, 

With  clubbes  and  clouted  thoon. 
Shall  fill  up  Duityn  dale 
With  slaughtered  bodlea  soone. 

Nor/bike  Furiet,  1023, 

GNOGHE.    Gnawed.    SetGnew, 

He  ihette  hy«  tunge  before  the  grecys. 
And  gnogtf  bya  ynward  al  to  pecys. 

MS,  Harl,  170I,  f.  24. 

GNOSTYS.  Qu.  an  error  for  ^Ao*/y*. 

Smoke  and  fyre  there  can  owt  welle. 
And  many  gnottjfi  glowyng  on  glcde. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  49. 

GNOWE.    Gnawed.     Chaucer, 
GO.    To  walk.    Isumbras,  56 ;  Eglamour,  760. 
Sometimes  for  the  part.  pa.  gone.    Various 
phrases  which  include  this  word  may  be  worth 
notice.     To  go  abroad^  to  spread  abroad.     To 
go  agaifut  one^  to  go  to  meet  him.     To  go 
backward,  to  fall  in  debt    To  go  darhUng,  to 
grope  in  the  dark.     To  go  compoig  round,  to 
encircle.     To  go  from  a  thing,  to  deny  it.    To 
go  forward,  to  prosper.     To  go  out  1^  kind, 
to  do  anything  contrary  to  one's  proper  na- 
ture.     To  go  quit,  to  escape  a  danger.    All 
the  go,  quite  the  foshion.      To  go  near,  to  be 
very  near  doing  anything.     How  doet  it  go 
with  you,  how  do  you  fare  }  Togo  to  the  world, 
to  be  married. 
GOAD.    Same  as  gad,  q.  v. 
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Got?^A^.°l*^'?'-  Also,  playthmg,.  z«e. 
Cr'  -^  "<^^  of  com  in  the  straw  laid  np  in  a 
4K  •  ^  ^^"/^P^  •  wooden  beater  to  knock 
the  ends  of  the  sheaves,  and  make  the  naf 
more  compact.  Goaf^tead,  a  divi«on  ^ 
Dam  m  which  a  goaf  is  placed.  Norf,  Tmter 
mentions  the  gofe^ladder,  p.  9.  ^^ 

GOAK.  (1)  To  shrink ;  to  contract;  to  £aeo. 

/«x  .S!  ^  '^^P*  *^     Yorkth, 

(2)  The  core  of  any  fruit;  theydk  of  an  ^k, 
Ac     North,  ^* 

GOAL.  At  the  game  of  camp,  if  a  per»n  can 
manage  to  get  the  ball  between  the  two  heaps 
of  ckrthes  made  by  his  own  party,  that  side 
reckons  one,  which  is  called  a  goal  U  the 
baU  passes  between  the  sMe-heaps,  it  is  caQcd 

fiAf?^:  ^  "^^^"^  ^^y  half  a  goal. 

GOALE.    A  barrow,  or  tumulus. 

GOAM.  To  look  after,  or  provide  for.  Ako. 
to  grasp  or  clasp.    North. 

GOAN.    To  yawn.    Also  as  gaun,  q.  v. 

GOANDE.    Going.     Weber.  ^ 

GOATHOUSE.    A  brothel     Far.  dial 

GOATS.     Stepping-stones.    North. 

GOATS-LEAP.  A  kind  of  leap  practised  by  some 
equestrians.    North.  ^ 

GOB.  (1)  The  mouth;  saliva.  North.  Some- 
times, a  copious  expectoration. 

(2)  A  portion ;  a  lump.  Far.  dial  Hence  the 
phrase,  to  work  by  the  gob, 

(3)  To fiU  up;  to  impede.    Salop, 
GOBBEDE.  ^ 

Thane  answers  t yr  Qayoni  ftiHe  gvbbedv  wordes^ 
Wa«  erne  to  the  emperour,  and  erie  hymeselfene. 

Mvrt«  Arthmt,  MS.  Lbttolm,  f.*67. 

GOBBET.  A  morsel;  a  bit.  (^..JV:)  Stffl  m 
use.  A  large  block  of  stone  is  called  a 
gobbet  by  workmen. 

GOBBIN.  A  greedy  clownish  person.  Also,  a 
spoilt  child,     rar,  dial, 

GOBBLE.  (1)  A  chattering.    Derb. 

(2)  To  do  anything  fiist.     Var,  dial 

(3)  A  turkey-cock.     Var.  dial 
GOBBLE-GUT.    A  greedy  feUow.    Line, 
GOBBLER.    A  turkey-cock.    Suffolk. 
GOBBON.     Same  as  Gob  (1). 
GO-BET.    A  hunting  phrase,  equivalent  to  m 

along.  See  Bet  (8).  Our  second  extract  cu- 
nously  illustrates  a  passage  in  Chaucer.  Ler. 
Dido,  288.  ^ 

Go  bet,  Wat,  with  Crystes  cur«e ! 

The  next  tyme  thou  thai  be  take ; 
1  have  a  han  pype  in  my  purse. 

That  thaUbe  let.  Watte,  for  thi  sake. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff,  r.  48,  f.  110. 
Old  Father  of  the  Pye, 
I  cannot  sing,  my  lips  art  dry  I 
But  when  my  Up«  are  very  well  wet, 
Then  I  can  sing  with  the,  Heigh,  ffobet/ 

HunUng  Song,  Dean  MWet  MS. 

GOBETTYD.    A  term  used  in  dressing  fish,  for 

taking  the  garbage  out.  Bemera, 
GO-BETWEEN.  A  punp.  Dekker. 
GOBLOCK.    A  lump  of  anything ;  an  irregular 

m.«.     North. 
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GOBONE.    Qu.  Gob  one? 

Thay  gobcmt  of  the  gretteste  with  gTowndoneswerdei 
Hewei  one  that  bulkea  with  theire  harde  wapynt. 

MvrU  Arthwt,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  96. 

GOBSLOTCH.  A  greedy  clown ;  a  dirty  vora- 
cions  eater.    North, 

GOBSTICK.    A  spoon.    North. 

GOBSTRING.    A  bridle.     Far.  dial 

GOB-THRUST.    A  stapid  fellow.    North. 

GO-BY.  To  gire  one  the  go-by,  L  e.  to  deceive 
him,  or  to  leave  liim  in  the  lurch ;  to  over- 
pass. The  second  turn  a  hare  made  in  conrs- 
ing  was  called  her  go^.  Our  old  dramatists 
oAMm  ridicule  a  phrase  introduced  by  Kyd  in 
his  Spanish  Tragedy,  ap.  Dodaley,  iiL  163, 
'^Go  by,  Hienmimo,"  which  even  seems  to 
have  become  proverbiaL 

GO-BY-THE-GBOUND.  A  diminutive  person. 
East.  Thegronnd  ivy  is  called  (?t//-^My-'A9- 
ground  in  the  provinoea. 

GOCHE.    A  pot,  or  pitcher.     WiUt. 

GOCKEN.    To  be  ravenous.     Lmc. 

GOD.  Ood  before,  or  Godto-Jbrnet  God  going 
before  and  assisting.  God  to  friend^  God 
being  protector. 

GOD-ALMIGHTY'S-COW.    The  lady-bird. 

GOD-CAKE.  A  particular  description  of  cake 
which  it  is  customary  on  New  Year's  Day  for 
sponsors  to  send  to  their  godchildren  at 
Coventry ;  a  practice  which  appears  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  that  city. 

GODCEPT.  A  godfather.  This  occurs  in 
Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  78. 

GODDARD.  (1)  A  fool.    North. 

(2)  A  kind  of  cup  or  goblet.  '*  A  woodden^(2diel 
or  tankard,''  Floiio,  p.  80. 

GODDARTLY.    Cautiously.     Cumb. 

GODDEN.   Good  even.  North.    We  have  also 
goday,  good  day.    See  Meriton,  p.  100. 
The  kyog  teid,  gramerqr  and  have  goda^  ! 
The  tcheperde  couwexid  and  said,  nay. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  51. 

GODDERHELE.  BeUer health!  GoderhayUe, 
Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  89. 

GODDOT.  An  oath  which  occurs  frequently  in 
Havelok.  The  editor  is  clearly  right  in  con- 
sidering it  a  corruption  of  God  wot,  so  many 
oaths  being  amalgamised  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  the  notes  to  Pr.  Parv.  p.  201,  it  is  confused 
with  God-safef  or  God-wolde,  which  are  evi- 
dently of  a  different  origin.  I  have  purposely 
omitted  a  host  of  oaths  of  this  description,  as 
they  are  for  the  most  part  easy  of  solution,  and 
in  any  case  are  not  of  sufficient  worth  to 
balance  their  impiety. 

GODE.  Wealth;  goods.  (^.-5.)  Still  re- 
tained in  Cheshire.    Wilbraham,  p.  43. 

GODELE.  Goodly.  Emar^,  503. 
Feyre  and  longe  was  he  thore, 
A  god0ljfar  man  waa  none  bore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  174. 

GODBLYHEDE.    Goodness.    (^.-5.) 
GODENESS.    ^/^mibi^sfftf,  at  advantage.    See 

Rom.  Rose,  1453,  3462. 
GODESEIfi.    The  herb  clary.    The  Latin  name 

is  gattUritum  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 


GODFATHERS.  An  old  cant  term  for  jurymen, 
See  Ben  Jonson,  v.  139. 

GODHEDE.    Goodness.    Kyng  AUs.  7060. 

GOD-ILD-YOU.  A  corruption  of  God  yield  you, 
i.  e.  reward  or  bless  you. 

GODLEC.  Goodnesi.  Wright's  Anec  Lit  p.  8. 

GODLYCHE.  Goodly ;  politely.  "  Godlyche  he 
hyr  gret,"  Degrevai^  675. 

GODNEDAY.    Good-day.   Riteon. 

GOD-PAYS.  A  profane  expression  formerly 
used  by  disbanded  soldiers,  implying  that  they 
had  no  money  themselves,  and  must  therefore 
borrow  or  beg.  Hence  God'to-pay,  a  hopeless 
debt,  nothing.   See  Ben  Jonson,  viiL  60, 158. 

GODPHERE.    A  godfather.   Jonson. 

GOD'S-BLBSSING.  To  go  out  of  God's  blessmg 
into  the  warm  sun,  a  proverbial  phrase  for 
quitting  a  better  for  a  worse  situation.  See 
Nares  and  Ray. 

GODSEND.  Any  good  fortune  quite  unex- 
pected. On  the  coast  a  wreck  is  sometimes 
so  called.    Var.  dial 

GOD'S-GOOD.  Yeast.  Far.  dial.  See  LiUy, 
ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa  vii ;  florio,  p.  130.  It  is  spelt 
gosgood  in  some  provincial  glossaries.  Forby 
is  clearly  wrong  in  his  expltmation,  as  the  re- 
ferences to  Lilly  and  Florio  indisputably  show. 

GODSHARLD.    God  forbid!    Yorksh. 

GODSIB.    A  godfather.     Chaucer. 

GODSPEED.  An  exclamation  addressed  to  a 
person  commencing  a  journey,  implying  the 
speaker's  anxiety  for  his  speedy  and  safe 
transit.   Still  in  use. 

GOD'S-PENNY.  Earnest-money.  North.  "A 
God's-pennie,  an  eamest-pennie,"  Florio»  p.  39. 

GOD'S-SAKE.  A  child  kept  for  God's  sake,  i.  e. 
a  foster-child.  See  Nomenclator,  p.  20; 
Florio,  p.  22. 

GOD'S-SANTY.  An  oath,  supposed  by  Steevens 
to  be  corrupted  from  God^s  sanctity, 

GOD'S-TRUTH.    An  absolute  truth, 

GOEL.  Yellow.  Em^. 'The  goelerandyounger," 
Tusser,  p.  126. 

GOETIE.    Witchcraft.    Blount. 

GOFER.  A  species  of  tea-cake  of  an  oblong 
form,  made  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  and  currants, 
baked  on  an  iron  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, called  a  gqfering  iron,  and  divided  into 
square  compartments.  Line. 

GOFERING-WORK.  A  sort  of  crimping  per- 
formed on  frills,  caps,  &c. 

GOFF.  (1)  Anoaforfool.   North. 

(2)  A  game  played  by  striking  hard  stuffed  balls 
with  dubs.  He  who  drives  his  ball  into  the 
hole  with  fewest  strokes  is  the  winner.  It  was 
a  common  game  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  See  D'Ewes,  i.  48. 

(3)  A  godfather.    Cath.  Angl 

GOFFLE.  To  gobble  up;  to  eat  last.  Esses. 

GOFFRAM.   A  clown.   Cumb. 

GOFISH.   Foolish.    Chaucer. 

GOFLE.  A  smaU  basket.    Line. 

GOG.   A  bog.    Oxon.    Aubrey,  in  his  MS.  Nat. 

Hist.  Wilts,  p.  56,  mentions  *'a  boggy  place 

called  the  Gogges." 
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GOOE.    Thethroaet    N^miiiiale  MS. 
GOGGLE.    To  swallow. ,  **  Gulped,  or  goggled 

downe/'  Cotgrsve,  in  v.  Cfoularde. 
OOGGY.  An  egg.   CYavm. 
GOGING-STOOL.  A  cnoking-vtool,  q.  ▼. 
GOOION.    A  gndgeoB.    See  Holljbaid's  Die 

tlonarie,  1693,  in  y.  Atpron, 
GOG-MIEE.   Aqaagmire.  Pnlke, 
G0I6H.  Very  merry.  Bewm* 
GOIL.  Spongy  froimd.    Milks  MS. 
GOING.  (1)  A  right  of  pastnnge  on  t  eommon 

for  a  beast.  SvffoUs. 
(2)  Gomfftoiikevautt,  an  expression  sometimes 

used  by  hnnters  when  a  hare  takes  ground 

like  a  rabbit. 
GOING-OUT.    Visiting.    Var.dial. 
GOINGS-ON.    Proceedings.    Var.dial. 
GOISTER.     To  kugh  loudly.   Line.    Also,  to 

brag ;  to  enter  into  a  frolic. 
GOJONE.    The  gudgeon  of  a  wheel ;  also,  the 

fish  so  called.   Pr.  Parv. 
GOKE.     A  fool.     Reliq.  Antiq.  L  291.   Ben 

Jonson  has  gokt,  stupefied.    Goky,  a  gawky,  a 

clown,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  220.    '*  A  goky,  a 

gokin  vel  gakin,  siuitus/'  Milles  MS. 
GOKERT.   Awkward;  clumsy.     Var.dial. 
GOLD.    The  plant  tumsol.    It  is  also  applied 

to  com-marygold  and  wild  myrtle. 
That  th«'sprunge  up  out  of  the  mold* 
Into  a  floure  was  named /polcle. 

^  Gotcet,  «d.  1554,  f.  120. 

GOLD-CRAP.      The    herb  crow^foot.      See 

HoUylMmd'a  Dictionarie,  1593,  ts  7.  Bauhutt, 

Called  alBo  poitf-ci^i. 
GOLDEFOME.    Coyper.    NominaleMS. 
GOLDEN-BUG.   'Bie  ladybird.    Sn^olk. 
.^LDEN-CHAFER.  A  green  beetie,  very  com- 

"ffion  in  the  month  of  June.     Var.  dial 
GOLDEN-CHAIN.    Yellow  Ubumum.    West. 
GOLD-END-MAN.      One    who  buys  broken 

pieces  of  gold  and  sUyer ;  an  itinerant  jeweller. 

See  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  79. 
GOLDEN-DROP.    A  kind  of  plum.    Also,  a 

variety  of  wheat.    Far,  dial. 
GOLDEN-EYE.    VxthvcAaruu  clanffula.    It  is 

called  goldnye  in  Arch.  ziiL  343. 
GOLDEN-HERB.   The  plant  orach.    North. 
GOLDEN-KNOP.    The  hidy-bird.    Ea»t. 
GOLDEN-WITHY.    Bog  mirtle.    South. 
GOLDFINCH.   A  piece  of  gold;  a  purse.    Mid- 

dleton,  L  283.    A  sovereign  is  now  so  called. 
GOLD-FINDER.  An  old  jocular  name  for  a  per- 
son who  cleaned  a  jakes. 
GOLDFLOWER.  Golden  cudweed ;  the  anrelia, 

according  to  Florio,  p.  166. 
GOLDFRE.  A  welt  of  gold :  explained  aurifigium 

in  Nominale  MS. 
GOLD-HEWEN.    Of  a  golden  colour.  {A^-S.) 
GOLD-HOUSE.    A  treasury. 

On  the  raorowe,  tho  hyt  was  day. 

The  kyng  to  hyt  goldi-hows  toke  hyi  way. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  133. 

OOLDING.    Amarygold.    Chegh. 
GOLD-KNAP.    The  herb  crow-foot.   Huloet, 
GOLD^NBPS.    A  kind  of  small  red  and  yellow 
early  ripe  pear.    Cheth. 


GaU>SICITHRIK    G^dimitli'awork.   (^.^) 
GOLDSPINK.   Thegoldfindi.    NcHh. 
GOLD-WEIGHT.    To  the  gt^-wdght,  L  e.  to 
the  minutes*  particulars,  gold-w^^ts  beio^ 
very  exact.    See  Jonson,  v.  366. 
GOLDY.    Of  a  gold  colour. 

At  ofte  at  iondys  be  in  the  aalte  se, 
And  fo/i^  grav«l  ia  tlw  ctMm  js  rkdft. 

JML  GmIoA.  Ff.  L  6,  f.  It. 
GOLS.  (1)  Big ;  fiill ;  ftorid ;  prominent ;  rank, 
at  grass,  &c   Emt. 

(2)  The  jaw.>boiie.    Nominale  MS» 

(3)  A  ditoh  or  small  atveam.  North,  Also,  a 
whirl-pool ;  a  flood-gatOr  or  sluiee.  See  Dog- 
dale's  ladMnking,  1«62,  p.  276.  «  A  goet, 
isouna,  Tid.  SkiuDeram ;  iimm,  a  cumnt  of 
wiater  in  aswampy  place,  aad  generaUy  where 
it  is  obstructed  with  bog^^hkewise,  a  hoUew 
between  tfwo  hills;  a  throat;  a  narrosr  vale," 
Dean  Mfllea  MS.  p.  132. 

Thai^  f  yr  Ga  waynt  the  gvde  agtlayc  he  takyi. 
And  glides  up  at  a  gole  with  gud  mow  of  annat. 

Morte  Arihvr^f  JCS.  LUicolm,  f.  98. 

(4)  A  fool  ?  "  Greate  dole  for  a  gole,*'  Chester 
Plays,  L  229.     Gowle,  MS.  BodL  175. 

GO-LESS.  I  cannot  go  less,  L  e.,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept of  less,  I  cannot  play  &r  a  smaller  sum. 
**  Goe  le8se,atprim^ro/'Ck>tgrave,inv,Af«ii9«^. 

GOLET.  The  throat,  or  gi^et.  (A^N.)  A 
part  of  armour  or  dresa  which  covered  the 
throat  was  so  called. 

Tlwewghe  g§ht  and  goffaehe  hnrtes  hyna  «wy««b 
ifyrtt4rttmnfMB.hinnh^t^n, 
Be  the  goittt  of  the  hod? 
Johne  pulled  the  munke  downe« 

MS.  Cantab,  tt.  T.  48,  1 199. 

GOLIARDS.  The  best  account  of  ike  ffoUardiis 
Kivei^  in  Mr.  Wright's  preface  to  "Walter 
Mapes,  p.  X.  "They  appeju^"  says  Ikfr. 
Wnght,  "  to  have  been  in  thcM^erical  order 
somewhat  the  same  class  as  the  jongleurs  and 
minstrels  among  the  laity,  riotous  and  un- 
thrifty sehdan  who  attendod  on  the  tables  of 
the  richer  ecclesiastios,  and  gained  their 
living  and  clothing  by  practising  the  profSessioii 
of  buffoons  and  jesters.  The  name  appears  to 
have  ori^nated  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  s  and,  in  the  documents  of  that  time, 
and  of  the  next  century,  is  always  connected 
with  the  clerical  order.''  In  the  DecretaL 
Bonifacii  YIII.  Univ.  Oxon.  they  are  thus 
mentioned,  tejoeulatorea^euffoUardos/acimU 
aut  buffones.  See  other  quotations  of  a  simi- 
lar import  in  Ducange. 
GO  JJE.  To  recline ;  to  be  laid  by  the  wind ;  to 
subside.  Somerati,  Perf.  went^Ue;  part. 
gone^Ue. 
GOUONB.   A  kind  of  gown. 

And  alle  was  do  ryjtaa  tche  bad. 

He  hath  hire  in  hia  dothis  dad. 

And  catte  on  hire  hit  golinnef 

Whiche  of  thctkyn  of  a  Hone 

Wat  made,  a«  he  upon  the  wey 

tt  ilow  ;  and  over  this  to  pleye 

Sche  took  his  gret  m$€e  aHo, 

And  knitte  it  athiregtrdiHetho. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Aniiq,  134,  f .  170. 
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GOLL.  (1)  A  hftv4  or  fitt  Eatt  «*  Row  cold 
they  are,  poor  golb,''  Beaum.  and  Flet.  L  97. 
SeeHawkine,  iiill9. 

(2)  To  strike  or  blow  with  violence ;  to  msh,  as 
wind  does.  North. 

(3)  The  gullet,  NomfaialeMS.  More  properly 
the  ball  of  the  throat. 

Seihai  he  itemt  to  theflralle, 

And  hewyd  aMmder  the  throte  golle, 

jrs.  OmAid.  Ffi  11. 38. 1 115. 

GOLLAND.  This  plant  is  alluded  to  by  Turner 
as  the  ranun^uhu  or  crowfoot,  and  Brockett 
mentions  a  yellow  flower  so  called  without 
giiFing  its  other  name.  It  is  probably  that 
species  which  is  described  by  Gerard,  p.  810, 
as  the  double  crowfoot  or  ydlow  batchelor*s- 
buttons.  '*  Goidands,  Bor.  corn-marigolds," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GOLLAR.    Toshout;  tosnarL    North. 

GOLLOP.    A  Urge  morsel.   Somerset, 

GOLLS.  Tkt  chops ;  ridges  of  fat  on  a  corpulent 
person.   Eatt, 

GOLOSSIANS.    Galoshes.  Arch.  xL  95. 

GOLP.   A  sudden  blow.    Dewm. 

GOLSH.    Tp  swallow  quickly.    North. 

GOLSOGHT.    The  jaundice. 

finvut  man  nuy  lyknyd  be 

To  the  goUoght,  thet  c«  a  payne, 

Mene  may  se  tt  In  maiM  eene. 

A.  tft  J^-«nn«,  JK9.  Baww,  p.  48. 

GOME.  (1)  A  man.  {A.-S.)  This  continued  in 
Me  till  the  time  of  the  crvU  wars.  Itoccurs 
in  early  ^enfions  of  the  PsiUms  in  phice  of  the 
modem  Gentile.  See  ReVq.  Antiq.  i.  77,  IL 
211 ;  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1091. 

(2)  Black  grease.  Upton's  MS.  Additions  to 
Junius  in  the  BodL  Lib. 

(3)  Heed;  care.  Kennett  has,  **  to  gome,  tb  mind 
or  be  intent  upon."  See  Goam  ;  R.  Glouc.  p. 
57.    A.S.  gyman. 

Son,  he  wide,  take  good  gome, 
5yven  thou  hait  thin  owne  dome. 

Oinor  JfoiMff, MS.  Ob4L  THm.  CanUb. f.50. 

(4)  A  godmother.    Cotgrtwe. 

GOMEN.  Game;  play.   W.Mapes,  p.347. 

GOMERILL.    A  silly  fellow.    North. 

GOMMACKS.  Tridcs ;  foolery.  But. 

GOMMAN.  Gomman,  paterfttmilku  ;  gommer, 
mateffinmHat.  Milles' MS.  Glossary.  Skinner 
has^offum. 

GOMMB.  Thegom.   Chaucer. 

GON.  (1)  Shice ;  ago.  EeUq.  Antiq.  i.  %4. 

(2)  Gare.  Also,  to  give.    For.  dial 

GONE.  (1)  Dead;  expired.   P^ar.  dial. 

(2)  A  term  in  archery,  when  the  arrow  was  shot 
beyond  the  mark*  The  s«me  term  is  still  nsed 
in  the  game  of  bowls,  when  the  bowl  runs  be- 
yond the  jack.  Naree.  ''I  am  gone,  or  overcast 
at  bowles,"  How^ 

GONEIL.  Same  as  GomeriBf  q.  ▼. 

GONFANON.    A  banner  or  standard.  (A.'N.) 
See  Sir  Tristrem,  pp.  145,  210 ;  Kyng  Ali- 
sannder,  1963 ;  Langtoft,  pp.  30, 330. 
Whan  tbay  were  redy  for  to  ryde, 
They  reyced  apere  and  gonfuMtne. 

MS.  HarL  8S53,  f.  IIS. 


GONGE.  (1)  To  go.  See  Ellis,  ii.  399. 
Jheaa  thoujt  hit  waa  tul  longc, 
Withouten  fek>wihipe  to  gemge, 

Cunor  MumH,  MS.  (Ml.  THn.  Cantab  t  ftt. 

(2)  A  Jakes.  «  The  devels  gonge-bouse  of  heUe," 
MS.  quoted  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Gonge^ 
fanHer,  a  cleaner  of  jakes.  Palsgrave.  Gonge- 
fermourerf  Cooke  LorellM  Bote,  f .  3.  Stowe 
has  goung  for  dung.  See  Nares  in  v.  Gota^. 
Jak,  if  every  hova  were  koncat  toete  fleiah  inne. 
Than  were  it  hoaaat  to  ete  in  a  gvmgt. 

MS.  DigbM  41,  f.  8. 
And  waa  adrad  oyghe  owt  of  byi  wytte, 
Aod  caste  hyt  yn  a  gongO'Putte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.il.  98,  f.  13SL 

GONHELLY.  A  Cornish  horse.  More's  MS. 
Additions  to  Ray,  Mus.  Brit. 

GONMER.  An  old  person.    Vewm. 

GONKE.  A  machine  for  expelling  balls ;  a  gun, 
but  not  necessarily  used  with  gunpowder. 
Chaucer,  however,  has  the  term  in  exactly  the 
modem  sense. 

GONNERHEAD.  A  stupid  person.  North. 
Probably  froTi  gonncTf  a  gandor. 

GONY.  A  great  goose.   Glouc. 

GOO.  Good.  See  Arch.  XXX.  408. 

GOOA.  Togo.   Far.diaL 

GOOCHY.  Indian  rubber,   rar.  dial 

GOOD.  (1)  Rich.  A  mercantile  use  of  the  word 
common  in  old  plays. 

(2)  Veiy.   Good  eawcUy,  Thoms'  Anec  p.  74. 

QOOD.BBOTHBR.  A  brother-in-law. 

G00iM:;HBAP.  Extremely  cheap.  It  answers 
to  bon^march^  in  Cotgrave.  In  Donee's  col- 
lection is  a  fragment  of  an  early  book  printed 
by  Caxton,  who  promises  to  seU  it  <*  good 
ehepe."  See  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  72. 

GOOD-DAWNING.   Good-morrow.    Weet. 

GOOD-DAY.   A  holiday.  Staff. 

GOODBIT.  Shrove-tide.  North.  Shrove  Tues- 
day is  called  Goodies-Tuesday. 

GOOD-DOING.  Charitable;  kind.  Eatt. 

GOODED.  Prospered.  Deton. 

GOOD-ENOUGH.  Passable.  Shak. 

GOOD-PELLOWS.  A  cant  term  for  thieves. 
"Good  fellows  be  thieves,"  Heywood's  Edward 
IV.  p.  42. 

GOOD-FEW.   A  fair  number.  North. 

GOODGER.  Goodman,  or  husband.  Also  a 
term  for  the  deviL  Devon. 

GOOD-HOUR,  A  favourable  time,  a  phrase  ap- 
plied to  a  woman  in  labour. 

GOOD-HUSSEY.  A  thread-case.   Wett. 

GOODIN.  A  good  thing.    York9h. 

GOODING.  To  go  agooding,  among  poor  peo. 
pie,  is  to  go  about  before  Christmas  to  collect 
money  or  com  to  enable  them  to  keep  the 
festivaL  Kent. 

GOODISH.  Rather  Urge  or  long.  Far.  dial 
"  A  goodish  step,"  a  long  way. 

GOOD-KING-HARRY,  The  herb  goose-foot. 

GOODLICH.  Conveniently.  See  Nichob' Royal 
Wills,  p.  118 ;  Test.  Vetust  p.  139. 

GOOD-UKE.  Handsome.  Good-like-nanght, 
handsome  but  worthless.   North* 
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GOOD  LORD.    A  term  formerly  applied  to  a 

patron  or  benefactor. 
GOODLT.    Fresh  or  gay  in  apparel. 
GOODLYHEDE.    Goodness.    (^.-5.) 
GOOD-MAN.  The  landlord  or  master  of  a  house. 

See  Sevyn  Sages,  3869 ;  Matthew,  xx.  11.    In 

the  provinces,  a  woman  terms  her  husband  her 

good-num. 
GOODMANTURD.  A  worthless  unpleasant  fel- 

low.    See  Florio,  p.  160. 
GOOD-MIND.    Good  humour.  Ea$t 
GOOD-MISTRESS.    A  patroness. 
GOOD-NIGHTS.   A  species  of  minor  poems  of 

the  baUad  kind.  Nare$. 
GOOD-NOW.    A  phrase  equiralent  to,  i>9  yon 

know,  you  must  kmw,    JFett* 
GOOD-OUTS.    Doing  weU.    Far.  dial 
GOODS.    Cattle;  dairy  produce.   North. 
GOODSCHIPE.    Goodness.    {A.^S.) 
And  for  th«  g9od«eiiipt  of  this  ded*. 
They  grauoten  him  a  lusty  mede. 

G»wtr,  MS,  Soc  AnHq,  134,  f.  117. 

GOOD-SPEED.    Yeast.    Florio,  p.  130. 

GOOD-TIDY.    Moderate;  reasonable.    E<ut. 

GOOD-TIME.  A  festival.  Joruon. 

GOOD-TO.    Good  for.  See  Pegge,inT. 

GOOD-WOMAN.    A  vrife.    Far,  dial. 

GOOD-WOOLLED.  A  good.woolled  one,  L  e., 
a  capital  good  fellow.    Line, 

GOODY.  (1)  Good-wife.  This  term  is  addressed 
only  to  poor  women.  North.  Chaucer  has 
ffood'ttfCf  ed.  Urry,  p.  160. 

(2)  To  prosper ;  to  appear  good.    West. 

GOOD-YEAR.  Corrupted  by  our  old  writers 
firom  ffot^ere,  the  Fr^ch  disease. 

GOOF.  A  kind  of  sweet  cake.  East. 

GOOGEN.  A  gudgeon.  See  Clerk's  edition  of 
Withals'  Dictionarie,  1608,  p.  36. 

GOOKEE.  To  hang  down.   Devon. 

GOOM.    To  file  a  saw.    Far.  dial. 

GOORDY.    Plump  or  round. 

We  thai  so  bowel  that  scrippe  or  bagge  of  hit  with 
■troket,  by  pynchynge  or  nyppyng  meale,  being 
Dowe  twollen  with  moche  brasse,  i.  whiche  is  now 
borely  or  goordg,  or  stroutted  out  with  moche 
money.  Aeotattm,  1A40. 

GOOSE,  ^n  A  siUy  fellow.   Far.  dial 

!2)  A  tailor's  smoothing  iron. 
3)  A  game  described  by  Strutt,  p.  336.   On  the 

Stationers'  registers,  16th  June,  1597,  was 

licensed,  **  The  newe  and  most  pleasant  game 

of  the  ffoose." 
(4)  A  breach  made  by  the  sea. 
GOOSEBERRY.  To  play  old  gooseberry,  i.  e.,  to 

create  a  great  concision. 
GOOSE-BILL.  The  herb  goose-grass. 
GOOSE-CAP.   A  silly  person.    Devon.   "A  sot, 

asse,  goosecap,"  Cotg.  in  v.  6rue. 
OOOSECHITE.  The  herb  agrimony. 
GOOSE-FEAST.    Michaelmas.  Line. 
GOOSE-FLESH.    The  roughness  of  the  skin 

produced  by  cold.    Far.  dial 
GOOSE-GOG.   The  gooseberry.    Far.  dial. 
GOOSE-GRASS.   Catch-weed.  North. 
GOOSE-HEARD.  One  who  takes  care  of  geese. 


See  Harrison,  p.  223.   *'j9fiiMHiit,agoshenL'* 
Nominale  MS. 

GOOSE-HOUSE.  A  parish  cage,  or  small  tem- 
porary prison.   Suffoik. 

GOOSE-INTENTOS.  A  word  used  in  Lanca- 
shire, where  the  husbandmen  daim  it  as  a  due 
to  have  a  goose-intentos  on  the  sixteeatii  Sun- 
day after  Pentecost ;  which  custom  took  origin 
from  the  last  word  of  this  old  church  prajrer 
of  that  day. — TVui  nos  qu^uimus  Dominef 
gratia  sew^fter  prceveniat  et  sequatur  tmobmsio 
operibusjugiterprastetesseinientos.  Comnon 
people  mistake  it  for  a  goose  with  tern  toes; 
Blount's  Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  290. 

GOOSEMAN-CHICK.    A  gosling.   North. 

GOOSE-SMERE.  A  kind  of  axungia  men- 
tioned  in  MS.  Sloane  5,f.  2. 

GOOSE-TANSY.    Silver-weed.    North. 

GOOSE-TONGUE.    Sneeze-wort.     Cntvem. 

GOOSE-TURD-GREEN.  A  colour  m  apparel 
alluded  to  in  Harrison,  p.  172 ;  Cotgrave,  in 
y.  Merde.  Jonson,  iv.  415,  mentions  "  goose- 
green  starch,**  and  a  waistcoat  m^At  of  gosSng 
green  is  named  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
ch.  xii.  p.  59. 

GOOSHARETH.    The  herb  goose-grass, 

GOOSHILL.    A  gutter.     WUts. 

tK)OSIER.    A  goose-heard,  q.  v.    Somerset. 

GOOSTLICHE.    SpirituaUy.    {A.-S.) 

GOOT.    Goeth.    Arch.  xxx.  408. 

GOOT-BUCKIS.    He  bucks.     Wickl^e. 

GOPE.  To  talk  vulgarly  and  loud ;  to  snatch, 
or  grasp.     Cumb. 

GOPPEN-FULL.  A  large  handfiiL  North. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  Joints. 

GOPPISH.     Proud ;  pert ;  testy.     North. 

GOR.  (1)  Dirty ;  miry ;  rotten.    North. 

(2^  A  young  unfledged  bird.     Westm. 

(3)  A  clownish  fellow.    Somerset. 

GORBELLY.  A  persoQ  with  a  Urge  beUy. 
Devon.  See  Hollyband,  1593,  in  v.  BredalHer; 
lHenrylV.iL2. 

GORBIT.     Same  as  6^  (2).    Yorksh. 

GORBLE.    To  eat,  or  gobble.    North. 

GORGE.    A  wear.    Blount,  in  v. 

GORCHANDE.    GmmbUng.    R.  de  Srumie. 

GORCOCK.    The  red  grouse.    North. 

GORCROW.  A  carrion-crow.  Penmmt.  This 
bird  is  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson. 

GORD.  A  narrow  stream  of  water.  See  Kea^ 
neU's  Gloss,  p.  80.  "  A  whirlpool,  or  deep  hole 
in  a  river,"  Blount's  Gloss,  ed.  1681,  p.  290. 

GORDE.  (1)  Girded  on.    Meyrick,  i.  177. 

(2)  To  strike,  or  spur.     Gawagne. 

GORE.  (1)  Mud; dirt  LybeansDisoomn,147L 
Still  in  use  in  Noifolk. 

(2)  A-gore,  bloody.  See  Moor's  Suffolk  Words, 
p.  154,  and  Agore,  p.  32. 

(3)  The  lowest  part  in  a  tract  of  country.  Norih. 
It  is  explained  by  Kennett,  a  small  narrow  8lq> 
of  ground.  Gloss,  p.  80. 

(4)  A  piece  of  cloth  inserted.  This  is  the  ex- 
pUmation  in  the  Craven  Gloss,  i.  192,  and  it 
may  be  more  fully  described  as  a  diagonal  seam 
inserted  at  the  bottom  of  a  shift,  shirt,  robe. 
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or  gowD,  to  give  breadth  to  the  lower  part  of 
it.  Florio  has,  **  Gheroni^  the  gores  or  gussets 
of  a  shirt  or  smock."  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
3237.  It  is  often  used  by  very  early  writers 
in  the  phrase  under  gore^  i.  e.  under  the 
clothing.  This  explains  a  disputed  passage  in 
Sir  Thopas.  "  Gouthlich  under  gore,"  MS. 
Digby  86.  "  Glad  under  gore,"  Wright's 
Lyric  Poetry,  p.  26.  See  also  Wright's  Pol. 
Songs,  p.  152.  Gore^coatf  a  gown  or  petticoat 
gored,  or  so  cut  as  to  be  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  narrower  at  the  upper  part,  Exmoor 
Scolding,  p.  39. 

(5)  To  midce  up  a  mow  of  hay.    Line, 

GORE-BLOOD.  Clotted  Wood.  Shai.  We 
have  gorwoimdedt  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  55. 

GORELL.    A  gieat  clownish  kd. 

Glotooy  that  gwrtU  U  the  vjle.  fyone. 
That  men  use  of  hi  delieat  fedyng  of  mete. 

MS.  Laud,  416.  f.  M. 

GORGAYSfi.  Awoman's  tucker.  Skelton,iL391. 

GORGE.  The  throat ;  the  mouth.  (J.-N,)  A 
hawk  when  full-fed  was  said  to  bear  full  gorge. 
To  give  over  the  gorge,  i.  e.  to  be  sick. 

GORGEAUNT.  A  boar  in  the  second  year.  An 
old  hunting  term. 

GORGER.  Armour  for  the  throat.  (^.-iV.) 
See  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1618. 

Nowe  I  wol  tey  thee  of  thegwgier,  whiche  thoulde 
kepe  the  throte-boUe. 

Rom,  o/th€MonJe,  Sion  CcUegeMS, 

GORGET.    **  A  kerchef  wherwith  women  cover 

their  pappes,"  Baret,  1580. 
GORGEY.    To  shake,  or  tremble.     West, 
GORISOUN.    A  youth ;  a  page.     (^.-iST.) 
GORLE.    To  devour  eagerly.    South, 
GORM.    To  smear;  to  daub.    NorfA, 
GORMA.    A  cormorant.    North, 
GORN.    A  small  pail  with  one  handle.  Derbysh, 
GORNEY.    A  journey.    Robin  Hood.  L  85. 
GORONS.    Bars  and  cramps  of  iron  to  secure 

the  upper  stones  of  a  pinnacle.    JBloaam. 
GORRELL.    A  fat  person.    Cotgrave  has  this 

word,  in  v.  BredaUler,    In  Craven,  gorry^  very 

fat,  nauseously  fat. 
GORSE.     Furze.     Far,  dial     "  The  firse  or 

gorse,"  Elyot,  1559,  in  v.  Paliurus, 
GORSEHOPPER.    Thewhinchat.     Cheah, 
GORST.    The  juniper-tree,  but  more  commonly 

the  same  as  gortSf  q.  v. 
GOSE.    Go.    Chaucer, 

And  gnythe  50we  to  jooe  grene  wode. 
And  gote  am  thtr  nedei. 

Abrfe  Jrtkure,  MS,  LbtaOn,  f.  68. 
GOSHAL.    Hie  goshawk.    Book  qfRaie$, 
GOSLINGS.   The  blessoma  of  the  wiflow,  which 

children  sometimes  play  with  by  putting  them 

into  the  fire  and  seeing  how  they  bum,  re- 

peadng  verses  at  the  same  time. 
GOSLING^^'EED.    Goose-grass.    Huloet, 
GOSPELLER.  (1)  An  Evangelist. 
And  the  foure  gotpellert 

Standand  on  the  pelen.  MS,  lAmeoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  136. 
(2)  The  priest  that  chanted  the  gospcO.     See 

Davies'  Ancient  Rites,  1672,  p.  14 :  Ord.  and 

Reg.  p.  169. 


GOSS.  (1)  Furze.    See  Corse. 

(2)  To  guzzle,  or  drink.    Dewm, 

GOSSANDER.  The  Mergus  Mergamer,  a  bird 
of  the  fens.    Dray  torn, 

GOSSIB.  A  sponsor  at  baptism,  since  corrupted 
into  go8Hp,  See  Verstegan's  observations  on 
this  word  quoted  in  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  217 ; 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  62;  Holinshedf  Chron. 
Ireland,  p.  1 12 ;  State  Pqpert,  iii.  13.  There 
vras  formerly  considered  a  kind  of  relation- 
ship between  a  person  and  his  sponsors,  ex- 
preued  by  gott^nrede.  See  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  36 ;  State  Papers,  iL  479. 

GOSSONE.    Agod-son.    Pr.Parv. 

GOST.  (l)Goest;wa]ke8t    (^..&) 

The  kyng  to  the  icheperde  con  My, 
Fro  me  ne  goit  thou  not  away. 

jr&  Gmtek  Ft  ▼.  48,  f.  SS. 

(2)  Spirit ;  mind ;  souL    (^..^.) 

GOSTE  AD.    A  bay  or  division  of  a  bam.  Notf, 

GOSTER.    Same  as  GauMier,  q.  v. 

GOTCH.  A  large  pitcher.  Var,dUd.  Gotch- 
belly,  a  large  round  belly. 

GOTE.    A  ditch,  or  sluice.    North, 

There  arose  a  great  controrenle  abont  the  ereot- 
ing  of  two  new  fofet  at  Skirfoek  and  Langare  for 
drayning  the  waters  ont  of  South  Holand  and  the 
Fens.  Dugdal^t  ImUnking,  1662,  p.  943. 

GOTER.    A  shower.    Also,  a  gutter. 
He  tal  com  doun  als  rain  in  flees  soft. 
And  goten  droppand  over  erthe  oft. 

MS,Bgertonei4,{,^, 
Bankes  flowen  of  floode  abowte  in  the  rale. 
And  out  of  the  gaye  golde  got^rt  tber  5ode. 

MS,  Coit,  Calig,  A.  U.  f.  114. 

GOTFER.    An  old  man.     mUs. 

GOTHAM.  A  wise  man  of  Gotham,  i.  e.  a  fooL 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  well- 
known  collection  of  tales  of  the  wise  men  of 
Gotham,  repr.  1840.  Gotham  is  also  a  cant 
term  for  Newcastle. 

GOTHARD.   A  fooUsh  fellow.    North, 

GOTHELEN.  To  grumble,  or  rumble,  as  the 
stomadidoes.  {J.-S,) 

GOTHERLY.    Kind ;  sociable.    North, 

GOTHSEMAY.    Gossamer.    Lady  Al.  1659. 

GO-TO.  Don*t  go  to,  not  able  to.  Var,  dial 
The  phrase  go  to,  in  old  colloquial  language, 
and  often  introduced  in  old  plays,  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  properly  explained.  It  is  equi- 
valent to,  welif  vfeli  now,  well  then,  or  go  on  ; 
and  it  occurs  in  the  French  Alphabet,  8vo. 
Lond.  1615,  as  the  translation  of  or  tm,  Florio 
has,  "  H&r  bene,  well,  go  too,  it  is  well  now." 

GO-TO-BED-AT-NOON.    Goat's  beard. 

GOTOURS.  Lumps;  impurities? 

Tak  the  rutes  of  morclle  and  wasche  thame  and 
stamp  thame  wele,  and  Uy  thame  to  the  fester  at 
mome  and  at  erene,  and  ever  dence  it  wele  of 
gotourt,  and  wasche  it  with  hate  wyne. 

MS.Une,Med,{,SlX 

GOTTED.   Gotten.  Skelton. 
GOTY.    A  pitcher,  or  gotch,  q.  v. 
GOUD-SPINK.    AgoWfinch.   Craven, 
GOUL.  (1)  The  gum  of  the  eye.    North.    See 
Cotton's  Works,  1734,  p.  125.    »  A  blemroish 
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or  wat«rUli  matter  in  toreeyM  cilM  of  WBe 

^owlf/*  norio,  p.  1(M. 
(2)  A  hut,  or  cottage.    Omtb. 
GOULFE.    Agotfofeora.  P^bpwtt. 
GOUND.    A  yellow  secretloii  in  the  eonen  of 

tlie  eyes.  NoriK  Left  n«explained  in  Ardi. 

XXX.  408.    '*  Gcwnde  of  the  eye,''  Pr.  Pttrv. 

^Go}aA,twde$  oeulormn  emimmtmper  tohm 

ner.  In  MS.  Med.  line.  £  288  it  n  receipt 
*'  for  blered  egfane  and  ffmufy,^*  and  ^mm^ 
efe$  ve  exjA^ned  totv  i-mwiwy  fyat  fai  the 
Torkihire  Diidogue,  1897»p.  100.  Tlie  fimmd 
ii  wdl  explained  by  Millet  to  be  otnkntm 
frtmia  qmm  mb  oeuUi  dhHOai,  and  if  tiie  old 
text  in  thepaaiageinTimonof  A.,  LI,  *'Oor 
Poesie  !b  as  a  Qvwm,^*  ed.  1028,  p.  80,  is  in 
any  way  oorreot,  we  have  in  this  woid^mcMi^ 
orgowidef  as  it  is  spelt  inPr.PaT.p.206»the 
genuine  old  reading,  which  Tieck  tries  to  make 
sense  of  in  a  difRsrent  aunoer.  The  ^t^HOdi 
of  Milles  answers  to  the  nMf  or  ooires  of  Shake- 
speare. 
Right  fo  pteTBljr  thoffm*  Ihagiiw^  i^ht 
Of  erytikM,  ■•  may  Boitufteya* 
For  to  htlioldB  ttat  dcKOMfe  of  this  «u«m. 

GOUNE-CLOTH.     Qoth  enoagh  to  make  a 

gown.   Chaucer, 
GOURD.  ^1)  A  species  of  false  dice,  mentioned 

in  the  Merry  W.  of  W,  i.a. 

(2)  A  vessel  to  carry  liquor  in.  See  Chaucer, 
Cattt.T.1703L 

(3)  **  Afuileghtmj  a  ^onrdv  of  water,  whidM  oom- 
meth  of  rayne,*'  BIyot,  1589. 

GOURMAKDIZE.    Gkiltony.    ^MMim 

GOURT.    Dull ;  stiipUUlo(4(hig.   A^orM. 

GOUSH.  A  sfeieam.  Also,  to  make  a  noise,  as 
water  when  gushing  out. 

GOUT.  The  gateway  bridge  over  a  watercourse ; 
a  drain.    Warw. 

GOUTHLTCH.    Goodly.    {A.^S.) 
Wit  he  wes  of  lore. 
And  gtmthHeh  uoder  gore.    WHghft  Jtieed.  Lit.  p.  i. 

GOUTOUS.  Rich ;  delicate,  especially  applied 
to  made  dishes.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  473.  '*  Luk 
ay  that  he  ette  no  gowttous  mette,"  MS.  Med. 
line  f.  310.  So  called  probably  on  account 
of  rich  meats  causing  that  disease.  ''  Gotows 
mann  or  womanne,^foft<«,''  Pr.  Parv.  p.  206. 
(7ic//otu«  in  Med.  Lat.  corresponds  to  ar/Art/ia». 

GOUTS.  (1)  Drops.  Macbeth,  iL  1.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  explana- 
tion. Gnwtfth  for  droppeik  occurs  in  an 
early  English  MS.  mention^  in  Arch.  xxx.  408. 

(2)  The  spo^  on  a  hawk,  an  ancient  term  in  fid- 
conry.    See  Diet.  Rust  in  v. 

GOVE.  (1)  To  stare  vacantly.   North, 

(2)  To  make  a  mow.  Tusser,  p.  176.  This  is  an- 
other form  otgoqff  q.v. 

(3)  Given.   LydgaU, 

GOYELE.  To  get  money  by  usury.  It  is  a 
substantive  in  Digby  Myst.  p.  191. 

He  gooelifde  gode  with  alle  hyi  inyght 

A.  rf«  BnutM,  MS.  BowM,  p.  6. 
GOVERNAILLE.  Government;  steerage.  (^.-M) 


GOVB.TU8HBD.  IlAvh«pn4«ctadto«tti.DM 
GOW.  (1)  Wild  myrtle,    norio,  p.  4, 
(2)  Letnago.  S^fniJL  An  abbreviation  4»fpo  we, 
phnr.  imper.  aip^  In  the  Northern  ronntira, 
yonMv  or  |wo«. 
GOWARGE.   A  sound  ohisel  used  for  making 

hoUova.  AMA. 
GO-WAY.    Give  vray;  cease. 

0»  «f<iri  ionpm,  aSdi  th jog ! 
I  wilie  DO  morecrif  thi  phyng. 

MS.  Guiteft.  FT.  V.  a,  r.  14 
GOWBERT.  AgobletjOrdrinking-vesseL 
GOWCES.    The  pieces  of  armour  whidi  protect 

the  arm-pit  when  the  arm  is  rused. 
Um-fiegrippyt  a  tpere,  and  to  a  gome  rynnyt. 
That  bare  of  gowlee  ftille  gmye  with  fowew  of  sylvcn; 
maH$Jrmm9,  MS.  Umetitt,  t,  «L 

GOWD.  (1)  Atoyorgaud.  Surtk. 

(2)  To  cot  dirty  wool  from  ofTtbe  tafia  of  abeep. 

Hortk,  The  vrocflao  cut  off  is  cdledyotwf at. 
GOWDER.   Pntuo.   North. 
GOWDTLAKIN.  Aj^ytMng.  l^rthmmb. 
GOWER.  (1)  A  great  dish  or  platter  for  potage. 

IFtn/ofi.    Kennett't  MS.  Gloss.    « 
(2)  A  kind  of  eake,  fomefty  made  for  diEdrea  at 

Christmas.    Norths  Toy-Book,  1665. 
GOWOE.  The  gauge  or  measara. 

The  gowge  leyti*  the  derylta  dyne 
ForeanythiiV  that  tlMtt  caane  vydcft  I 

GOWIL-SOWGHT.   This  is  translated  by  ^iaft- 

eoma  in  Nondnale  MS. 
GOWK.   AeudDOo.    Also  as  poie,  q.  t.  Hence 

Gowi'Spit,  cuckoo  spit.  North, 
GOWLARE.    Annsurer.  Pt.Parv. 
GOWLB.  To  cry  sulkily.  North,  Brockcttaaya, 
^*  to  threaten  in  a  kind  of  bowL''   Glosa.  ed. 
1829,  p.  138.    See  Rdiq.  Antiq.  L  291 ;  Tun- 
dale,  pp.  15,  39. 

For  unnethet  et  a  chylde  bone  folly. 
That  it  Be  begynnca  tofewlr  and  crye. 

IBmi^/t,  M8.  Ammv*  p.  iff. 

GOWLED.    Gwrnnedop.    See(3ottl(l). 
GOWLBS.    Gtries.    Rcftiq.  Antiq.  i  824. 
The  crart  thM  en  hla  jMlMe  ti. 
Baa  lady  of  g(Mr/i«  in  hit  raches. 

JfS.  JUnoDte  A.  U  17»  f.  HI. 
A  lyone  tyed  till  an  ake 
Of  gvwl99  and  grene.  MS,  Ibid,  f.  IM. 

GOWSTT.    Dreary ;  frightfol;  ghastly ;  dismal 

or  uncomfortable.    North, 
GOWT.    A  sink;  a  vault.     fTetf. 
GOWTE.    A  swelling.    Areh.  xxx.  408. 
GOWTONE.    To  gutter  as  a  candle.    **  Gov- 

tone  as  candelys,"  Pr.  Panr. 
GOXIDE.    Yawned;  gaped.    Btther. 
GOYSE.    Goes.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  13. 
GOYTE.    Thesameas^e,q.  T. 
GOZELL.    A  guzzle,  or  ditch.     **  Trt^tU, 

any  ferric,  a  passage,  a  foazd,  or  goadl  ofer 

from  shore  to  shore,"  ftoio. 
GO£ZAN.    An  old  wig  grown  yellow  from  t^ 

and  wearing.    Cormo, 
GOZZARD.    AfooL    Line. 
GRAAL.    A  large  dish,  a  large  hollow  baain,  fit 

for  serving  up  meat.    The  St.  Graal  waa  the 

vessel  in  which  our  Saviour  ate  the  last  sup- 
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per  iHth  Ms  ipo^M,  and  is  ftlbfed  to  htte 
been  preserted  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Va- 
rious miracles  are  said  to  ha^e  beenparfonned 
hj  means  of  this  dish,  and  it  b  a  frequent 
subject  of  allnsion  in  some  of  tlie  old  ro- 
mances, as  an  ol^ject  in  search  of  wUeh  nu- 
merous knights-errants  spent  thdr  lives.  See 
ftirther  in  Roquefort. 
GRAB.    To  seize,  or  snatch;  to  steaL    Also,  a 

anap  or  bite.   fTrr.  dioL 
GRABBLE.   To  grapple.  Dewm.    "To  grabble 

or  grope  a  wench,"  Miege. 
GRABfiT.  Grimy;  filthy.  Kent. 
GRAB-STOCK.  A  young  crab-tree,  or  the  cut- 

ting  of  one.  Dortet, 

GRACB.  ibrdt  ^raes,  misfortune. 

GRACE-CUP.    A  large  cup  in  a  monastery  or 

ooUege,  passed  round  the  table  after  grace  was 

said.  See  Davies' Ancient  Rites,  1672,  p.  126. 

GRACE-OF-GOD.   The  plant  hartshorn.    See 

Topaell's  Fdure-footed  Beasts,  pw  126w 
GRACES.  Thanks;  gifts.   Wieklife. 
GRACE-WIFE.  A  midwife.  Durham. 
ORACIA-DEL  A  medicine  so  called,  described 

in  MS.  Med.  Line  £908. 
GRACIOUS.  Agreeable ;  giaceiiiL    It  occurs  in 

Chaucer  md  Sbakespesve. 
GRACT-DAYS.    Daflbdils.  Dtmm. 
GRADDE.  Cried  for;  cried  to.   (A.-S,) 
And  tbcnk,  m  ttum  hMtherd  am  idle. 
How  gimce  h*  graddf^  and  gnct  he  haddt. 

OMotr,  MM.  Bp«.  n*. 
H«  porreidehlm  of  a  loliip. 

And  own  tba  watere  ladda^ 
BTcreh  tyme  dal;  and  nyft 
Alto  that  to  him  gradde.     MS.  Laud,  108,  f.  117. 
GRADE.  Prepared ;  got  ready.  (A.S.) 
GRADELT.     Decently;  orderly;  moderately 

Also  an  a4)ectlye.  North. 
GRADUATE.  A  physician.  Si^oH. 
GRAF.   The  depth  of  a  spade's  bit  in  digging. 
Sakp.    Hence,  to  dig.  Perliapi  from  ^r^  a 
husbandman.  SjptuU^rt^f,  the  quantity  of  stuff 
turned  up  by  the  spade  at  once. 
6RAFER.  AnengraTer.  Ljtdffote.    Wright  has 

grafyng  in  his  Monastic  Letters,  p.  137. 
GRAFF.    A  graft.    Also,  to  graft.    See  Robin 
Hood,  L  32  ;  Tusser,  p.  115. 
To  make  Cht  pr^^  that  b«e  firo  Judai  fetts, 
Fnictifye  hi  a  pun  Tttgyne. 

L^dgatt,  as,  8o€,  Jntlq,  134, 1 1ft 

GRAFFBR.  A  notary.  Bhmnt, 
6RAFFBRE.  One  iHbo  grafts.  Lpdffttte, 
6RAFFLE.   To  grapple.  Somenet. 
GRAFMAKBRB.  A  sexton.   WUkaU, 
GRAFT.  A  ditch.   Craven. 
GRAFTED-IN.   Begrimed.  Ikmm. 
GRAFTING-TOOL.   A  long  spade  used  in  dnin- 

ingland.  Salop. 
6RAG.  The  neck.  Nominale  MS. 
6RAID.    Set  Grade.  <*  Ldde,"  Trin.  CoU.  MS. 

Of  thir  thinget  I  haf  htr  aaid» 

Wat  Adam  con  to-gedir  grmid. 
Cuntr  Mmdi,  MS.  Ceit.  Vttpms.  A.Ui.L«. 

GRAILE.(l)GraTe];  small  pebbles.  I^peneer. 
(2)  The  name  of  the  book  which  contained  the 


responaei  sung  1^  th« cheir.  "Igowleaumi 

ffrayel,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  291.    "  Gradate,  a 

grale,"  Nominale  MS. 
GRAILING.  A  slight  iaU  of  hail,  just  to  corer 

the  ground.  North. 
GRAILS.     The  smaller  feathers  of  a  hawk. 


GRAIN.  (1)  A  branch  of  a  tree.  Cmai. 
(2)  To  stnn^  gjripe,  or  throttle.  Eatt. 
rft)Bra]BenvlotiiaIs.  Someroet. 

(4)  The  prong  of  a  fork.   Woet. 

(5)  A  scarlet  colour  used  by  dyers.  BlomU. 
GRAINED.  Grimed;  dirty.   Wiita. 
GRAINED-FORK.  A  pronged  fork.  JEomL 
GRAINEE.  Proud  ;m.tempered.  Devon.  "Stiff; 

somewhat  stately,"  MiUes  MS. 
GRAINiNa  TliefQrfcofatrea  North. 
GRAIN<STAFF.   A  quartet^staff,  with  a  pair  of 
short  tines  at  the  end  which  they  call  grains. 
Dean  MiUes*  MS.  Glossary. 
GRAITHB.    To  porepare;  to  make  ready;  to 
dress.  (J^    StiU  ia  use  in  the  North,  and 
explained  in  the  proTincial  glossaries,  **  pre- 
paration ;  readiness ;  to  bring  a  horse  up  with 
great  care ;  the  trapping  of  a  horse ;  to  clothe, 
or  furnish ;  to  repair;  condition ;  riches."  See 
Arthour  and  MerHn,  p.  175;  Perceyal,  123. 
Graithinfff  clothing,  equipment.  Grath^  speed, 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  32. 

Thre  score  toyghtli  of  the  beat 
Qro^thtd  weto  ia  grene. 

JfH  JJnmln  A.  1. 17,  f.  134. 
Bot  if  thowe  grottke  thy  gere,  the  utile  giefe  happede, 
Or  tho«»iM>  of  tfak  grete,focaU  thy  grete  wordet. 
Jferfl»  drtkmrt,  MS.  lineotn,  f.  90, 

GRAITHLT.  ReadUy ;  speedily.  (J..8.}  Ither« 
means  eteatffaetfy,  eonfidentfy. 

If  we  «r<w«Mr  awl  aotlKiuUy  behalde  oeteaHfe, 

ther  e*  na  thynge  that  we  hert  hare  that  we  may  hi 

righte  caUe  ourt.  MS.  Ltoco/n  A.  1. 17,  f.  8. 

Bot  alway  thynke  on  thy  hute  code,  for  thou  ert 

a  dedly  mane,  and  Ilk  a  daye,  if  thoa  behalde 

ffTQiftMptthon  may  see  thy  dedd  bifore  thyne  eghor. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  21. 

Pe1y«  mt  ffrathlp  every  ylkeone. 

And  se  that  I  have  fleehe  and  bone. 

Crifft'i  Bxetrpta  Antigua,  p.  106. 

GRAKB.  To  crack.  Lydgate. 
GRAMATOLTS.   Smattercrs.   Skelton, 
GRAME.  Anger;  grief.  {A.-S.) 

Iforadas  seyde,  hyt  ys  greteschame 
On  a  hon  to  wreke  Hiy  grmme. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ff.  U.  98,  f.  7a 
Wist  my  lorde  of  this  house, 
With  grmma  he  wold  the  gnte. 

JfS.JUnBOl»A.  1.17,  f.  135. 

GRAMERCT.  Great  thanks.  (A^N.) 

Oraunt-marcpf  seld  than  he. 
But  tilTwr  shaH  thou  non  gif  me. 

MS.  Cantal,.  Ft  v.  48,  f  53. 

GRAMERT.    An  grammatical  and  hence  used 
generally  for  abstruse  learning. 

GRAMFER.  A  grandfather.    West. 

GRAMFER-LONGLEGS.    A  daddy-longlegs. 

GRAMMER.  A  grandmother.    Weet. 

GRAMMERBD.  Begrimed.    WiUt. 

GRAMMER'S-PIN.   A  large  pin.  Dewm. 
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GRAMPLE.  Acntb.   Skimmer.    (/V.) 

GRANADO.  A  grenade.   HoufeU, 

GRANCH.  (1)  To  scrunch.    Warw. 

(t)  A  grange.    Millei'  MS.  Gloss. 

GRAND.   Very;  much.   Kent, 

GRAND  AM.  A  grandmother.     Far,  dial    See 

Withals,  ed.  1608.  p.  140. 
GRANDARDE.     Part  of  andent  armoar.    See 

Hall,  Henry  lY.  f.  12.    It  seems  to  hare  been 

worn  only  by  knights  whea  on  horseback. 

Sometimes  spelt  ffrand^guard. 
GRANDIE.   Grandmother.   North. 
GRAND-TRICKTRACK.  An  old  game  at  cards 

mentioned  in  Poor  Robin's  Country  Vices,  4ta 

Lond.  1674. 
GRANE.  To  groan.  North. 

Here  my  trowth©  or  I  be  tane, 
Many  of  5oar  gettii  Mile  grattt. 

M8  Uneoln  A.  L  17»  1. 133. 

GRANEIN.  The  fork  of  a  tree.  Lime. 

GRANER.  A  granary.   Baret,  A.266. 

GRANGE.  A  farm-honse ;  a  bam,  or  granary ; 
a  small  hamlet.  In  Lincolnshire,  a  lone  farm- 
honse  is  still  so  called. 

GRANK.  To  groan ;  to  mramiir.  See  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  155.  Still  in  use.  Gramky,  com- 
plaining. Brockett,p.  139. 

GRANNEP.  A  grandmother.  YorkMh.  More 
usually  called  ^anny. 

GRANNY-DOD.    A  snaU^hell.     Comb, 

GRANN  Y-RE ARED.  SpoUed,  i.  e.,  brought  up 
by  a  grandmother.   North. 

GRANNY-THREADS.  The  runners  of  the  creep- 
ing crow-foot.    Craven, 

GRANONS.  The  long  hairs  growing  about  the 
mouth  of  a  cat.    Topsell,  p.  104. 

GRANSER.    A  grandsire.    Towneley  Myst.  p. 
172.     Still  used  in  Salop.      Palsgraye  has 
grauntejfre;    and    graymer    occtu^   in  the 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  151. 
Come  hetbyr,  he  seld,  and  take  up  this  aak, 
And  ley  it  if.  fold  on  thy  grauncifr*  bak. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  46. 

GRANT.  The  pudendum  muliebre.  Hence,  to 
prostitute  the  body.  Still  in  use. 

GRAP.  (1)  A  vulture.   See  Gripe. 

(2)  An  ear  of  Virginia  com.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GRAPE.  (1)  To  grope,  or  feel.  NoHh. 

(2)  A  fork  with  three  prongs  used  far  filling 
rough  dung.   North. 

GRAPER.  The  coTcring  for  the  gripe  or  han- 
dle of  a  lance.  Arch.  xvii.  291. 

GRAPINEL.  A  grappling-iron.  (J.-N.) 

GRAPLE.  A  hook;  the  clasp  of  a  buckle. 
Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

GRAS.    Grace.    Sevyn  Sages,  658. 

CRASH.  To  gnash  the  teeth.  See  CoUier's  Old 
Ballads,  p.  71 ;  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  126.  Also, 
to  crush.  **  Graschede  doune  crestez,''  MS. 
Morte  Arthure,  f.  75. 

GRASIERS.  Sheep  or  other  animals  when  fed 
•olely  on  grass.    North. 

GRASPLIN.  TwiUght.  Devon. 

GRASS-HEARTH.  A  feudal  service  <rf  a  day's 
plonghmg.   Kennett. 


GRASS.TABLB.  Set  Otrth-i^le. 
GRASS-WIDOW.    An  onmarxied  woman  who 

has  had  a  child.   rar.dioL  See  MS.  Ceataiy 

Book,  No.  77. 
GRAT.  (1)  Wept.    Northitmi. 
(2)  Made.  For  fforL  Degrevant,  339. 
GRATCHB.    A  sui^oaed  error  for  graUhe  in 

Rom.  Rose,  7368. 
GRATE.  (1)  A  fish-bone.   {Germ.) 

(2)  A  grating,  or  Uttice.  See  Teat.  Vetoat.  p. 
627 ;  Davies'  Andent  Rites,  p.  70 ;  Death  of 
Robert  E.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  27. 

(3)  Grateful.  Becom. 

{aS  To  seize ;  to  snatch.  Dewm. 

(5)  Metal  worked  into  steel,  as  in  the  niakingof 

weapons,  &c. 
GRATH.    Assured;  confident.  North. 
GRATING.   The  ac^  of  separating  the  large  from 

small  <Nre.     Craten. 
GRATTEN.  Stubble.  South.  Ray  aays  H  meaM 

sometimes  after-grass. 
The  north  part  of  WilU  adjoyBing  to  Stouebrash 

Cotetwold,  and  ii  part  of  Coteawold,    the  arable 

gretton-ground$  beare  an  abundance  of  wyld  tamlr. 
Aubrep**  WUt9,  Rpjfol  Sbc  MS.  p.  Itl. 

GRATTICHING.  Dung  of  deer.  Cotgrmve,  in  t. 

Fume^gf  Platemtx. 
GRAUNDEPOSE.    A  grampus.    Skelton. 
GRAUNT.    Great.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  353. 
GRAUNTE.     Agreed.     **  Oraunte,    soid  core 

kyng,"  MS.  CanUb.  Pf.  v.  48,  f.  48. 
GRAUNT-FADER.   A  grandfath». 

The  King  pardons  that  for  thy  noble  ^motf- 

Jttder,  the  whiche  auSVid  trouble  for  the  kyqgcs 

moost  noble  predeceaseun.  MIS.  CoU.  Jrm,  L.  9L 

GRAUT.  Wort.    Yorkah. 
GRAVE.   (I)  To  dig;  to  bury.     North.    See 

Maundevile,  p.  12 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  18 ;  Gy  of 

Warwike,  p.410. 

(2)  A  nobleman  of  the  low  countries.  Hence, 
Grave  Maurice.    Grave^  a  bailiff.    Torish, 

(3)  A  potato-hole.    Line. 

(4)  Engraven.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  3155. 

So  that  ray  lady  therupone, 
Hath  tuche  a  prcnte  of  love  grave. 

Gower,  MS.  Sac.  Antiq.  134,  f,  41. 

GRAVELIN.  A  small  migratory  fish,  about  six 
inches  in  length,  commonly  reputed  to  be  the 
spawn  of  the  salmon.    See  Harrison,  p.  224. 

GRAVELLED.  Vexed;  mortified;  perplexed. 
Also,  buried.    North. 

GRAVER.  A  sculptor ;  an  engraver.  See  Con- 
stitutions of  Masonry,  p.  31. 

GRAVES.  The  refuse  which  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  melting  pot  used  in  making 
tallow  candles.  It  is  collected  and  pressed 
into  oblong  cakes,  which  are  boiled  with  waiter 
as  food  for  dogs. 

GRAVE-SPIKE.  An  instrument  used  by  tez- 
tons  in  digging  graves.    We$t. 

GRAVID.   Big  with  child.   (la/.) 

GRAVKYNG.   Graying ;  dawning.    Weber. 

GRAVOWRYS.    Engravers.    Pr.  Parv. 

GRAVYNGE.    Burial.    See  Grave. 

Tille  hys  gravynge  it  semyde  als  the  ayere  gaf^ 
•crvese.  MS.  lAneotn  A .  1. 17,  f.  1»4. 
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GRAW.   The  ague.     Also,  the  sensetion  just 

before  the  fit.    North. 
GRAWINGERNE.    A  piece  of  iron  on  a  wig- 

gon,  formerly  used  as  a  drag. 
GRAWSOME.   Ugly;  frightful    Nbrth. 
GRAY.  (1)  Twflight.    Kemeit 
(2)  A  badger.   Sec  HoHyband,  in  v.  Ehirtm! 

Topsell's  Four-Footed  Beasts,  p.  ^.  Also,  the 

skin  or  fur  of  a  badger,  as  in  Lybeavs  Dis- 

conus,  839 ;  Brit.  BibL  ii.  404. 
ORAYEDE.    Prepared ;  got  ready. 
Thar*  of  the  crl*  was  payed* 
Son*  hi*  otte  hase  be  grotirvdt  ; 
He  was  na  thyng  affiraywie. 

lf&L<iMo//i  A.  1. 17,  f.  131. 
GRAYLING.    AppUed  to  tapettes  for  sumpter 

horses,  and  means  that  they  were  cut  or 

rounded.    Eliz.  of  York,  p.  1 4 . 
GRAYSTE.    To  gnash,  or  grind. 

Whenne  Alexander  herde  this,    he  bigane  to 

grapHe  with  the  tethe,  and  to  tome  hit  hede  bedlr 

and  thedlr.  MS,  Uncoln  A.  1.  17,  f-  42. 

GRAYTHELYCHE.    Speedily.   **  And  ffraythe- 

fyehe  arayede,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  61. 
GRAYVEZ.     Steel  boots.    "  With  grayvez  and 

gobelets,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  63. 
GRAZE.    To  £stten.   Also,  to  become  covered 

with  growing  grass.  Notf, 
GRE.    An  ear  of  com.    <*  ^piea,  gre  of  come," 

MS.  CoU.  Jes.  Oxon.  26. 
GREABLE.    Agreed.   See  Dial.  Great  Moral. 

p.  89 ;  and  JgreeabU. 
GREASE.  (1)  Rancid  butter.    North. 

(2)  A  dim  suffusion  over  the  sky,  not  positive 
cloudiness.   Eoit. 

(3)  To  grease  in  the  fist,  i.  e.  to  bribe.  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Ef^onter. 

(4)  The  fat  of  a  hare,  boar,  wolf,  fox,  marten, 
otter,  badger,  or  coney.  The  season  of  the 
hart  and  buck  was  called  gretue  time,  be- 
cause that  was  the  season  when  they  were 
fat  and  fit  for  killing.  See  Sir  U.  Dryden's 
Twici,  p.  25. 

That  nane  werreye  my  wylde  botte  Waynour 

hinelvene. 
And  that  in  the  scsone  whenne  gr«eM  et  asslgnyde.  • 
Morie  Arthure,  US.  Linco/n,  f .  60. 
(b)  To  graze.    Palsgrave. 
GREASY.    Foul ;  grassy ;  spoken  of  fallows  or 

ploughed  ground.   Noff.  Also,  slimy,  as  some 

roads  are  after  rain. 
GREAT.  (1)  Intimate ;  familiar ;  high  in  favour ; 

fond ;  loving.    Far.  dioL   Also  an  archaism. 
(2)  To  work  bg  great  is  to  work  by  quantity  in- 

stead  of  by  the  day.  See  Nomenclator,  p.  502 ; 

Batchelor,  p.  134 ;  Tusser,  p.  183.    Bg  great, 

by  the  gross,  wholesale. 
GREATEN.    To  enlarge.    Kent. 
GREAT-HARE.    A  hare  in  its  third  year. 
GREAT-HEARTED.   Bold ;  magnanimous ;  in- 
flexible.   Pr.  Parv. 
GREATHLY.      Handsomely;    tovrardly.      In 

greathf  well.    North. 
GREAT-JOSEPH.    A  surtout.    Groee. 
GREAT-LIKE.   Probably ;  very  likely.    North. 

Shakespeare  has  the  phrase. 


GREAT-MEN.    An  old  term  for  members  of 

parliament  and  noblemen. 
GREAUN.    A  mouth.    YorMk. 
GREAVES.  (1)  Boots;  buskins.    North.     Iron 

boots  were  formerly  so  called.    See  Mirr.  Mag. 

p.  46 ;  Planch^'s  Costume,  p.  138. 

(2)  Grieifs ;  grievances.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  159. 
Mwe  usually  spelt  grevee. 

(3)  Trees ;  boughs ;  groves.    Spenser. 
GREAZAGATB.    A  wheedling  fawning  dengn- 

ing  fellow.    Yorksh. 
GRECHUT.    Grew  angry.    Robson,  p.  19. 
GRECK.    A  dwarf;  the  smallest  of  a  brood  or 

litter.    Yorhsh. 
GRECYNGES.    Steps.    Maundevile,  p.  220. 
GREDE.  (1)  To  cry ;  to  prodaim.    (^.-5.) 
Fulle  lowde  gonne  they  bloweaud  gttda. 

MS.  Harl.  8252,  f  07. 

(2)  A  greedy  person.    Chaucer. 

(3)  The  lap.  Sevyn  Sages,  1802.  Weber  also 
explains  it,  the  "  breast  of  the  mantle." 

(4)  A  small  tub  used  in  washing.  Line. 
GREDEL.    A  gridiron.    See  Griddle. 

A  strong  fnr  he  let  make  and  gret. 
And  a  gredel  theropon  sette. 

Jir.S.  Coa.  Trin.  Omm.  61. 
GREE.  (1)  To  agree.     North.    "  It  grees  not 
well,"  Corner's  Old  Ballads,  p.  50. 

(2)  Grace ;  favour ;  pleasure ;  wilL  See  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  22 ;  Maundevile,  p.  295 ; 
Wright's  Anec.  p.  83.  To  receive  in  gre,  L  e., 
to  take  kindly. 

(3)  Degree ;  the  prize.    {A.-N.) 

Who  so  evyr  wynneth  the  grm 
Schalle  wedde  hur  wy  th  ryalt^. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  7^* 
The  doghtty  knyght  In  the  grene 
Hase  wonnene  thefrM. 

MS.  Uncoln  A. !.  17,  f.  IM. 

GREECE.    A  step.  Harrison,  p.  33. 

GREEDS.  The  straw  to  make  manure  in  a  farm* 
yard.    Kent, 

GREEDY.    To  long  for.  North. 

GREED  Y-G  UTS.  Gluttons.  Greedg-hoimds^ 
hungry  persons.    North. 

GREEK.  "  Averlan^  a  good  fellow,  a  mad  com- 
panion, merte  Greekef  sound  drunkard," 
Cotgrave.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

GREEN.  Fresh,  applied  to  meat.  See  Harrison, 
p.  221.  According  to  Pegge,  "  raw,  not  done 
enough."  In  Lincolnshire,  coals  just  put  on 
the  fire  are  called  green.  A  young  inexperi- 
enced youth  is  very  commonly  so  denomi- 
nated, and  Shakespeare  uses  the  term  in  the 
same  sense. 
For  drede  and  lore  they  hadde  fnr  to  sene. 
So  harde  assay  made  on  hire  age  grtne. 

J^dgatt,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  7* 

GREEN-BONE.    The  needle-fish.    North. 

GREEN-CHEESB.  Cream-cheese.  Fools  and 
children  are  told  that  the  moon  is  made  of 
this  material  "To  make  one  swallow  a 
gudgeon,  or  beleeve  a  lie,  and  thai  the  moone 
is  made  of  greene-cheese,"  Florio,  p.  73. 

GREEN-DRAKE.    The  May-fly.    North. 

GREENE-WINCHARD.  A  sloven.  See  the 
Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 
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OREBNET.  The  green  grosbeak.  North.  Called 
the  green-olf  in  Norfolk. 

GREEN-FISH.    The  cod.    Colm. 

GREEN-GOOSE.  A  young  or  Midfummer 
goose.  A  £ur  held  at  Bow,  co.  Essex,  was 
called  Green-goose  Fair.  It  was  also  a  cant 
term  for  a  cudLold,  and  a  common  woman. 

GREEN-H  AND.  One  who  is  green  or  awkward 
at  any  work.    Var,  dial, 

GREEN-HEW.  A  certain  tribute  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  in  Westmoreland  for  liberty 
of  cutting  off  the  boughs  or  heads  of  some 
trees.    Ketmett, 

GREEN-HORN.  An  inexperienced  youth. 
GreyH'komef  the  name  of  an  ox,  occurs  in  the 
Towndey  Mvsteries,  p.  8. 

GREEN.LAND.    Pasture  land.     South, 

GREENUNG.    SuneM  Green^h,q,T* 

GREENLY.    UnskilfiiUy.    Shah. 

GREEN-MAN.  A  savage.  StruU  describes  the 
green-men  of  the  old  shows  as  '*  whimsically 
attired,  and  disguised  with  droll  masks,  hav- 
ing large  staves  or  clubs  headed  with  cases  of 
crackers.''  The  term  is  still  retained  in  the 
sign  of  **  The  Green-man  and  Still*'  in  Oxford 
Street,  and  other  places. 

GREEN-MUSTARD.  The  plant  dittander. 

GREEN-PEAK.  A  woodpecker.  Line.  It 
occurs  in  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Pie. 

GREEN-SAUCE.  Sour  dock  or  sorrel  mixed 
with  vinegar  and  sugar.   North. 

GREEN-SIDE.    Grass;  turf:   Devon. 

GREEN-SIU'ER.  It  is  an  ancient  custom  in 
the  manor  of  Writtel,  co.  Essex,  that  whatever 
tenant  has  his  fore-door  opening  to  Green- 
bury,  pays  a  hal4>enny  yeariy  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  by  &e  name  ot  green-silver. 
Kennett,  MS.Lansd.  1033. 

GREEN-SLEEVES.  A  very  popular  tune,  pub- 
lished  in  1580,  and  frequently  alluded  to. 
See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  L  200. 

GREEN-STONE.  A  name  given  to  the  soft 
sUty  rocks  in  the  Western  counties.  Grene- 
$tone,  in  Chaucer,  seems  to  mean  stone  newly 
hewn. 

GREEN-TAIL.  A  diarrhoea  in  deer,  to  which 
they  are  often  subject.    North. 

GREEN-WAX.  Seems  to  be  used  for  estreats 
delivered  to  the  sheriffs  out  of  the  Exche- 
quer, under  the  seal  of  that  court  made  in 
green  wax,  to  be  levied  in  the  counties. 
See  Blount's  Law  Diet,  in  v. 

GREEN-WEED.    The  dyer's  broom.    Eatt. 

GREEOF.    Very  nearly  so.    Lane. 

CREEP.  (1)  A  bunch.    Somertet. 

(2)  To  grapple,  or  clutch.    Devon. 

GREES.    Steps  {Stairs.  North,  "*  Siete  gradwn, 
abide  thor  at  greee,"  MS.  Egerton  829,  t  79. 
«'  At  the  greese-foot,"  Davies,  p.  136. 
At  thto  temple  that  I  of  mene, 
A  grmM  ther  was  of  steppes  flftene. 

Cmrmr  Mundl^  MS,  QtlL  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  66. 
Up  at  a  gr0S0  scho  hym  lade. 
To  chamblr  scho  hym  broghte. 

MS.  LJitcofn  A.  I.  17,  f.  136. 


GREESINGS.  Step*.  LmHater.  Stm  in  use, 
pronounced  grimma.  There  is  a  flight  of 
stone  stairs  on  the  hill  at  Lincoln  called  there 
the  Grecian  ttaire,  a  strange  corruption. 

GREET.  Rough  stone,  generally  of  a  very  in- 
ferior kind  ;  a  kind  of  freestone.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Harrison,  pp.  36,  234,  235. 

GREFES.   Groves ;  copses. 
For  so  raythdy  tbay  ruscba  with  roaeldc  tperia. 
That  thoxaskaiUe  was  rade,  and  ranetothe^n:^. 

Mart0  Jrthmrv,  MS.  Uneoin,  t.  CS. 

GREFFE.    Sorrow;  anger.    *< Take  no  ^tv^e," 

MS.  Ashmole  61,  f.  61. 
GREGAL.    Belonging  to  a  flock  ;£umliAr.     See 

Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  719. 
GREGORUN.  A  wig,  or  head  of  false  hair,  of 

a  peculiar  kind,  said  to  have  been  invented  by 

one  Gregory,  a  barber  in  the  Strand,  in  the 

seventeenth  centuryl 
GREGORIAN-TREE.    The  gallows.     Groee. 
GREGORIES.    A  species  of  narcissus.    Wett, 
GREGS.    Wide  loose  breeches.    See  Ck>t^mve, 

in  V.  ChauMte,  Grecguee^  Greguee. 
GREGYOWS.    Greeks.    Cr«yey«,  Weber. 
There  were  Oregyw  many  a  wonne. 
Or  he  hyt  gate,  that  were  slnoe. 

MS.  Canlab.  FT.  U.  38»  f.  198. 

GREIA.    Lees  of  wine.   Nominale  If  S. 
GREIDE.    Prepared.   (J..S,) 

What  art  thou  r  hb  Aullr  seide : 

Sir  Esau,  thi  mete  have  ^re<(fA 

Cwtor  Mumdi,  MS.  CotL  Trin.  CktUab.  f.  S. 

GREIDLT.   Well-meaning;  anything  good  in  Its 

kind.    North. 
GREIN.    Grein  qf  Parte,  grains  of  Paradise,  a 

sort  of  spice.    (J.-N.)    See  Gy  of  Warwike, 

p.  421.    Also  simply  called  ^remt. 
GREINE.   A  year's  produce  of  com. 
GREITH.    Motion.    Heame. 
GREITHE.    See  GraUhe,-  W.  Mapes,  p.  340. 
GREME.-  To  irritate;  to  provoke;  to  grind  the 

teeth ;  to  curse.    (^.-5.) 
GREMENT.    An  agreement.    Pategrate. 
GREMTHE.    Anger.    Will  Werw.  p.  75. 
GREN.    A  gin  or  snare.    See  Holinshed,  Chron. 

of  Scotland,  p.  66;  Depos.  R.  IL   p.  14; 

Hartshome's  Met.  T.  p.  122;  Dent's  Path- 

viray  to  Heaven,  p.  258. 
GRENDE.    Grinned.    Tundale,  p.  55.    Perhaps 

it  may  be  explained  enarled. 
GRENE.  (1)  To  roar.  SyrGawayne. 
(2)  Sport,  or  play.    Havelok,  996,  left  unex- 
plained in  glossary. 
GRENEHED.  ChUdishness.   (^.-5.)    Grenhed, 

greenness,  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  84. 
GREOBY.   Foul;  dirty.   North, 
GREOT.    Earth.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  545. 
GREP.  (1)  Afork.    Northumb. 
(2)  Seized ;  griped.    See  Weber. 

The  liounene  was  stout  and  steme, 
Agen  to  Beves  the  gan  erne, 
And  be  the  right  leg  he  him  gnp, 
Ase  the  wolf  doth  the  scbn>. 

B«9e*  0/  Hamtomm,  p.^. 
GRES.     Flower;  plant;    herb;  grass.     Also, 

grease.    Arch.  xxx.  408. 
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nonrw  Md  gn—  tbcrynoe  I  fobd« 
And  ky  fomrteoe  thcrynne  gooad«. 

Cmrwilunii,  MS.  Coll,  THn.  Cantab,  C  S9. 
Son*  if  every  ireM*  were  a  preest. 

That  growe*  upon  Goddii  grounde ; 
Off  this  penance  that  thou  me  aeest 

Can  never  make  me  unbonde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  68. 

GRESCO.    A  game  at  cards.    Florio  apparently 
makes  it  synonymous  with   hazard,    in  y. 
AtdppOt  Matsdre. 
GRESE.   Deer  or  game  in  grass  or  grease-time. 

Ipomydon,  370. 
GRESSES.    The  jesses  of  a  hawk.     See  Mar. 

lowc's  Works,  ii.  38. 
GRESSOP.   A  grasshopper.    It  is  spelt  ^e*A<jp 
in  ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  82.    «*  Cicada,  a  grysope," 
Nominee  MS. 
GRESYNE.    To  graze.    Prompt,  Par^, 
GRET.(l)  A  snare  for  hares.  Line, 
{2)  Greeted ;  accosted.    Gawayne, 
(3)  Great;  heavy;  loud.   {A,.S,) 
GRBTANDE.  Crying ;  sorrowing.    {A,-S,) 

Dere  lady,  for  the  sofowe  thou  hade  whenne  thi 
aone  waa  loate  ttm  the  thre  dayet,  and  thou  aoughte 
hjrm  with  gretanda  hert,  preye  thy  tone  to  gyffe  me 
contrycionne  of  alle  my  tynnys. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  177. 
He  myjt  bo  lenger  foraorow  itnd*. 
But  5ede  home  ful  tore  gratmmi, 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  38. 
Then  kyng  Quore,  »antntand0, 
Swere  be  Mahounde  and  Termagaunt. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  98,  f.  Ii2. 

CRETE.  (1)  To  hccomc  hig  with  child.    Gcne- 
raUy,  to  he  enhffged.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  452. 

(2)  Much ;  many.    Weber, 

(3)  To  cry,  or  weep.    Norfh,    Sometimes  used 
for  the  part.  past. 

That  damyceUe,  that  was  so  mylde, 
8o  sore  had  gr€t  fbrhur  chylde. 

M8.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  68. 
Whan  hehadda  ful  long  grat9t 
And  a  party  therof  began  lete. 

MS,Hart,imt  tdB. 
And  the  Arere  ful  weyl  tharby  lete, 
And  thanked  God,  and  for  Joye  he  grete, 

MS.Jbid,r,e9. 

(4)  A  cry.    Still  in  use. 

There  she  fel  in  suche  a  grett, 

That  with  the  teres  she  wesshe  Hb  fete. 

Cmrtor  Jfsmdi,  MS.  CoU,  THn.  Cantab,  f .  87. 

(5)  The  com.    Tristrem,  p.  269. 

(6)  Great  men;  nobles.    Gawayne, 
GRETH.     Grace;  favour.    Sir Cleges, 293, 
GRETINGES.    Great  things.   {J.^S.) 
GRETLECH.    Greatly.    Degrevant,  34. 
GRETTE.    Cried;  addressed.   SeeGrete, 

Wlthjierte  ententyf  and  with  hool  memorye, 
Orette  to  God  and  alle  hire  ful  mynde. 

Ltfdgatg,  MS,  Soe.  Anttq,  134,  f.  1. 
The  lady  by  the  welle  hur  sett. 
To  Jhesu  Cryste  sore  sehe  grett, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  84. 

GRETTELI-LICHE.    Greatly.    WilLWerw. 
GREUR.  IlaiL    Arch.  xix.  329. 
GREVE.    To  vex,  OT  injure.    {A.^N,) 
GREVES.  (1)  Armour  for  the  legs.    See  Hall, 
Henry  IV.  f.  12 ;  Tristrem,  p.  374. 


(2)Griaft.    HaU,  Hcary  iV;  1 20. 

(3)  Groves  ?    Lybeaus  Disoonus,  661. 
To  a  clieefe  foreste  they  cheaene  theire  wayes, 
And  felede  theme  so  lieynteihey  falle  in  the  gr«w$. 
Mtirts  Jrthura,  MS,  Linooin,(  73. 

GREW.  (I)  A  greyhound.    North, 

(2)  Greek.    Maundevile,  p.  76.     Nares's  ex- 
planation is  certainly  wrong. 

(3)  To  adhere  firmly.    West, 
GREW-BITCH.    A  greyhound  bitch.    Yorish. 

Hym  tho^5t  that  hit  grel^cht  lay  hym  bcsydc. 

ChronU»n  Vilwiun,  p.  25. 

GREWEND.    Grieving.    Arch.  xxx.  408. 
GREWIN.    A  greyhound.     Ea^t.     Harrington 

has  it  grewnd, 
GREWN.    A  nose,  or  snout.  North, 
GREY-BEARD.    A  fine  large  handsome  stone 

jar  or  bottle.    North, 
GREY-BEARDS.    The  seed  of  the  wild  vine. 
GREY.BIRD.    The  thrush.    Devon, 
GREY-COAT-PARSON.    An  impropriator;  the 

tenant  who  hires  the  tithes. 
GREYGOLE.   The  bluebell.   Dortet, 
GREY-HEN.    The  female  of  the  black-cock ;  a 

kind  of  pear ;  a  krge  stone  bottle.    North, 

GREY-LINNET.    The  common  linnet.  North, 

GREY-MARE.     A  wife  who  rules  her  husband. 

Var.  dial. 
GRE  YMIN.    A  light  fell  of  snow,  just  enough  to 

cover  the  ground.    Cumb, 
GREYNE.    To  grow  com.   (A.-N.) 

And  that  the  londe  began  to^e^e, 
Whiche  whilom  hadde  be  bareyne. 

OSMW,  MS.  Soe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  132. 

GREY.RUSSET.    Cosrse  chith  of  a  duU  grey 

colour.    SeePorby,  ii.  141. 
GREY-STONES.     Coarse  mill-stones  used  for 

grinding  eommon  meal    North, 
GREYTHE.  (1)  Same  ^Oraithe,  q.  v. 
(2>AgW!eth;suiteth.    Skelton, 
(8)  Grace;  favour.    (A.^S.) 

And  thou  raayst  nat  love  hym  with  no  greythe, 

fiut  thou  have  of  hym  fode  fey  the. 

r,T,^^r^         ^  ^^'  ^'^  >701,  f.  06. 

GREyVE.    Greve;  magistrate.    (A.^S,) 

GRIB.    To  bite  sharply.    South, 

GRIB BLE.    A  shoot  from  a  tree ;  a  ^ort  cuttine 

from  one.   We$t, 
GRICE.  (1)  Same  as  Grete,  q.  v. 
(2)  A  young  cub,  generally  appUed  to  the  youne 

of  swine.     See  the  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of 

Gotham,  p.  22.    "  Gris,  porcel,"  Reliq.  AnUq. 

lu  79.   Cf.  Yorkshire  Dial  p.  42. 
GRICHE.    To  greet,  or  salute.   (A,^S.) 
GRIDDLE.    A  gridiron.    Wett,    Al80,tobroa. 

See  early  example  in  v.  Gredel, 
GRIDE.     Cut ;  pricked.     "  Was  sharply  orideJ' 

England's  Helicon,  ed.  1614. 
GRIDELIN.    A  sort  of  colour  composed  of  white 

and  red.  Nare$, 
GRIEFFULL.   Melancholy.   Spenser, 
GRIEME.    The  groin.    Florio,  p.  254. 
GRIEVOUS.    Dangerous.   Palsgrave, 
GRIF.  A  deep  vaUey.  North, 
GRIFE.    To  shed  the  horns,  a  term  formerly 

applied  to  deer.  ' 

27 
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GRIFF.  A  graft.  "  Gnfte  or  gryfTe  of  a  tree/' 
Palsgrave.  Also,  to  graft.  Grffur,  a  grafter, 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  259. 

The  drye  he  calde  erthe  thaX  kyng, 
And  bad  hit  grifyng  tnxjt  forth  bryof  • 

Ma,  QM,  Triiu  Oanimb,  R.  ill.  8,  f.  3, 

GRIFF-GRAFF.  By  any  means ;  by  hook  or  by 
crook.    SHrmer, 

GUIFFOUNS.  Greeks.   Weber. 

GRIFFUS.   Greaves  $  leg^rraoor.  Arch.  xviL 

GRIFHOUNDES.   Greyhounds.  fFeber. 

GRIFT.   Slate  pencil.    Var.diaL 

GRIG.  (1)  Heath.  Salop.  Sometimes  grigkm. 
What  advantages  tbeo  might  bee  made  ot  mum 
great  mones  in  Lancashire  and  daewhere,  that  lya 
near  to  coal  and  limettone,  and  thacifore  might  wall 
beiipared  without  making  ftiell  dear,  and  improved 
at  a  very  small  charge,  and  for  the  present  yield 
little  or  no  profit,  save  some  grigg  ot  heath  for  shaq;i. 
Aubrt^t  JViU*,  M8.  R(^ai  Soe.  p.  304. 

(2)  A  cricket,     f  or.  diaL 

(3)  A  small  eeL   Suffolk. 


(4^  A  farthing.  An  old  cant  term. 
?5)  To  pinch.   Somereet. 

(6)  A  wag.  '<  Aa  merry  as  a  grig."  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Greekf  q.v.  **A  merry  grig,  un 
plaitant  eompoffnon,**  Miege. 

(7)  A  8hort.legged  hen.   fTzr.  dto/. 

GRIGGLES.  Small  apples.  In  some  cyder  coun- 
ties, boys  who  collect  these  after  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  gathered,  call  it  griggUng. 

GRIGINGE.    Dawn ;  opening ;  twiUght. 
There  unbrydBles  thels  holde,  and  baytes  tbeire  horMs, 
To  the  gnfg^ngt  of  the  daye,  that  byrdes  gane  synge. 
MmrU  Arthure,  MS.  Unedn,  f .  80. 

GRIHT.  Peace.  Rilton. 
GRIKE.  A  mt ;  a  crevice.  North. 
GRILICH.   Hideous.  <*  FuHe  ^ry^cA  he  lukez," 

MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  65. 
GRILL.  To  snarl,  or  snap.  Eatt. 
GRILLE.  (1)  Stem ;  cruel;  horrible ;  frightful ; 
hideous.    See  Lybeaus  Disconns,  1875 ;  Skel- 
ton,  L  95 ;  Amis  and  Amiloun,  657. 
That  schall  jow  lyke  non  of  tho, 
Dot  make  jour  hertys  gnftl. 

MS.  A$himU  6H  1 65. 
Y  shal  have  sun  gode  at  hym, 
Be  he  never  BO  grr/ ne  grym. 

jrS.Har<.1701,f.S7. 
But  he  was  marrld  of  his  wille» 
Ful  sone  he  found  yt  full  gtyUe, 

Jf 5.  Laud.  416,  f.  119. 

Sa  awefulle  thare.to  thou  salle  God  see,  that  thou 

salle  be  so  ferde  owt  of  thi  wytte,  and  to  the  moun- 

taynes  and  httlls  thou  salle  Inke  and  crye  with  a 

ffivUe  voyce.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17*  f .  USt. 

(2)  Sharp ;  cutting ;  severe.  "  Woundis  gryllc," 
Arch.  xzx.  350,  L  32.  See  W.  Mapes,  pp. 
334,  344. 

With  a  spere  scharpe  and  griOt 
My  hert  was  wovundit  with  my  wllle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  v.  48,  f.  42. 
Wyth  a  tpere  scharpp,  that  was  full  gtylte, 
Myn  herte  was  persyd ;  hyt  was  my  wylle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f .  6. 

(3)  Guile;  deceit. 

Ther  come  never  man  In  thys  hylle, 
Thorow  qweyntes  nor  thorow  grytle. 

MS.  Camtab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  S92. 


(4)  To  shake,  or  tremble,  espedaUy  with  fear. 
See  Chester  Plays,!.  70. 

Gle  ne  game  lykes  hyro  noujht. 
So  gretly  he  gane  grptte. 

MS.J»hmoUn,t.». 

(5)  To  torment,  or  teaze ;  to  provoke. 

If  you  love  a  wendie  wel,  eyther  loude  and  stUle, 
Bestir  wel,  but  yef  Mr  noute ;  grant  hir  al  hir  weOe; 
Be  thoa  noht  so  hardy  hir  onis  to  gWlfe. 

MS.  Amnd.  CoU.  Jrm.  17.  f.  lat. 

(6)  Harm.   Erie  of  Tolous,  279. 

(7)  A  kind  of  small  fish.  Bknm£. 
GRIM.  (1)  To  grin.    Pabgrave. 

(2)  Fury.  Twaine  and  Gawin,  1661.  Left  un- 
explained  by  Ritson. 

GRIMALKIN.    A  cat.    Var.tSaL 

GRIMBLE.    To  begrime.    Eatt. 

GRIMGRIBBER.  A  Uwyer.  Also,  the  tech- 
nical  jargon  used  by  a  lawyer. 

GRIMING.    A  sprinkling.    North. 

GRIMMER.    A  large  pond.    East. 

GRIMP.  See  St  Brandan,  p.  20,  where  gryw^ 
may  be  an  error  for  grgp. 

GRIM-SIR.  A  phrase  applied  to  a  proud  person 
in  any  superior  office.  Skdton  terms  Wolsey 
a  grim  air.   See  Grom  (2). 

GRIM-THE-COLLIER.  Golden  mouse-ear.  See 
Gerard,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  305. 

GRIN.  Same  as  Gren,  q.  ▼.  To  grin  and  abide, 
i.  e.  to  endure  patiently. 

GRINCH.    A  small  morsel    Weet. 

GRINCOMES.  The  btes  venerea.  An  old  cant 
term.    Webster,  iiL  154. 

GRINDE.    To  pierce  through.    Lydgate. 

GRINDEL.    Wrath;  fierce.     Gawayne. 

GRINDER.  To  take  a  grinder  is  to  ^iply  the 
left  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  revolve 
the  right  hand  round  it,  working  an  ima- 
ginary cofi^ee-milL  It  is  usually  done  in  con- 
tempt.   See  Pickwick  Fibers,  p.  318. 

GRINDLE.    A  small  drain.    S^ffolk. 

GRINDLE-COKE.  A  worn-down  grindstone, 
sometimes  used  as  a  stool  in  the  cottagea  of 
the  poor.    North. 

GRINDLE-STONE.  A  grindstone.  North,  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cimotte  ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  50. 
Grgndglttons,  ReUq.  Antiq.  L  81.  "  Jfofa,  a 
grynstone,"  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  65. 

GRINDLET.    A  drain,  or  ditch.    South. 

GRINDLE-TAIL.    A  trundletaU  dog. 

GRINING.  The  growling,  m  first  ai^iroadi  of 
an  ague  fit.    Cheth. 

GRINT.  Grit.  Eatt.  Chaucer  haa  ^rm/e, 
ground,  gnashed  with  the  teeth. 

GRIP.  (1)  A  drain,  or  ditch.  Var.  dial  Abo, 
any  kind  of  sink. 

^2^  To  bind  sheavea.     Weat. 

(3)  Strength ;  power  of  griping.  Also,  to  gripe 
fast.  See  Robin  Hood,  L  106 ;  Morte  d'Ar- 
thur,  i.  166. 

GRIPE.  (1)  A  vulture ;  sometimes,  a  griffin.  See 
Arch.  V.  387 ;  Eglamour,  841, 851, 870, 1019, 
1030, 1035 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  xx.  137. 
The  gripe  also  biside  the  here. 
No  beest  wolde  to  othere  dere. 

CHmrMundi,Ma.  C^a.^THm.  Cmtmk.  €.5. 
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Thftt  fMdy  G«ranl*  m  •.tpripe. 
Now  hit  wrongU  blgonn*  to  ripe. 

Curjor  Mundi,  MS.  Ibid,  f.  7^ 
A  trvP*  come  in  alle  hur  care, 
Hur  yonge  tone  awey  he  bare. 

MS,  OmMb.  Ff.  H.  «,  f.  68. 

!2^  A  three-pronged  dung^brk.    North, 
3)  To  seize ;  to  embnoe.    (^.-5.) 

And  holde  him  ttUle  with  alle  hit  bety  payne. 
And  gr^pa  hem  flwte  with  hit  hoadit  tweyne. 

MS.  Outiab,  Vt,  U.  SS,  f.  19. 

mAkindofsmaUboat.    Keaneit. 

(5)  A  handfhl  of  anything.  **  A  gripe  of  come  in 

reaping,  or  so  mnch  hay  or  come  as  one  with 

a  pitcMorke  or  hooke  can  take  up  at  a  time,'* 

Baret,  1580.    See  Oryf  (2). 

GRIPER.    An  instniment  of  torture,  mentioned 

by  Florio,  p.  89. 
GRIPE'S-EGG.    An  alchemical  vessel  in  form 

of  a  ynlture's  egg.    Jonson,  iy.  61. 
GRIPING.LINE.    A  line  to  direct  the  spade  in 

catting  grips.     Weit, 
GRIPLE.  To  grasp.  <«  WeU  gri{de  in  his  hand," 

Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  213. 
GRIPPEL.    Same  as  Cfr^,  q.  ▼. 
GRIPPEN.    A  clenched  hand.    North, 
GRIPPLE.    Greedy ;  rapadons.    See  Rowlands' 
Knave  of  Clubbs,  1611.   Brockett  has  grippy, 
GRIP- YARD.    A  seat  of  green  turf,  supported 

by  twisted  boughs.     North, 
GRIS.  (1)  Pigs.    See  Grice,    Not  obsolete,  as 
stated  in  Pr.  Parr.  p.  211.    See  West,  and 
Cumb.  Dial.  p.  356. 

Wyth  grift,  and  gees,  and  capoont, 
Wyth  veneson  and  wyth  oyle. 

MS,A*hmoU  33,  r.36. 

(2)  A  costly  ftir,  formerly  nradi  esteemed.  See 
Ellis,  ii.  15 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  421 ;  Stratt, 
iL  102 ;  Tyrwhitt,  iv.  146. 

with  ryche  robyt  of  grete  pryi, 
Furryd  wele  wyth  verre  and  grvt. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  Iftft. 
Gye  dud  hym  bathe  full  well. 
And  dothyd  hym  newe  erery  dtXk 
With  ryche  robyt  of  verre  aud  grift, 

Ouif  of  Warwick,  CanUfHdgt  MS, 

6RISARD.    Grey.    See  TopseU,  p.  34. 
GRISBET.    To  Eoake  awry  face.     Somerset, 
GRISELY.    Frightful ;  ugly.    Yorith,     It  is  a 

common  archaism. 
GRISLED.    Grisly ;  frightful     OritUch  occurs 

in  Weber.    {A,-S,) 
GRISLY.    Speckled.     Yorkth. 
GRISPING.     Same  as  Originge,  q.  v. 
GRISSE.   A  grass,  or  herb. 

Tak  at  the  bygynnyng  and  anoynte  the  hole  with 

hony,  and  thane  talie  the  powdir  of  a  griue,  that 

mene  callii  woderofe,  and  do  thereo. 

MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  296, 

GRISSEL.    Grisly.    Du  Bartas,  p.  127. 
GRIST.    To  gnash  the  teeth.     WUts, 
GRIT.  (1)  The  sea-crab.    Line, 
(2)  To  squeak  or  grant.    Somerset, 
GRITH.    Grace ;  protection.    (^.-5.) 

The  othere  atingeb  that  fel  him  with, 

Whichc  forsuke  Goddes  grith. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  Coil.  T,  in.  Cantab,  f.  4. 


I  gaf  hem  gHih»  aeld  oorekyiig, 
Thcnow  oat  all*  mery  lagknul. 

MS.  Oantub.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  139. 
And  gif  thou  have  do  any  tretpat, 
Falle  on  kneea  and  a«ke  grace. 
And  he  wille  gif  the gHth, 

MS,  Ibid,  t,  55, 
Thorn  purchatett  ut  pet  and  gr^h. 
So  teyth  to  nt  the  prophete  Davyd. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.OD. 
And  that  y  may  wynde  hur  with. 
Into  my  contre  yii  peat  and  gr^ha, 

MS,  Cantmb,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  148. 

GRIZBITE.    To  gnash  the  teeth.     GUme, 
GRIZLE.  A  darkish  grey.    Dewm, 
GRIZZLE.    To  Uugh,  or  grin.    Weti,    AJao  to 

complain  much  or  grumble. 
GRIZZLE.DEMUNDY.  A  stupid  feUow  always 

grinning.    Devon,    **  That  laughs  at  her  own 

folly  which  she  mistakes  for  wit,^'  Dean  Milles' 

MS.  Glossary,  penes  me. 
GRO.    A  kind  of  rich  fur.    See  XTrighf  s  Lyrk 

PoetiT,  p.  26. 
GROA^f.    Among  hunters,  the  noise  made  by  a 

buck  at  ratting-time.    See  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  76* 
GROANDE.     Growing.    Lydgate. 

She  led  hym  into  a  ftyve  herberc, 
Ther  frute  groand*  was  gret  p1ent4. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  118^ 

GROANING.  A  lying-in.    The  terms  proantn^- 
eakef   groaning-chairt    and  groaning-cheese, 
explain  themselves  as  provided  for  an  event  of 
that  kind.    In  MS.  Ashmde  36,  37,  f.  232,  ia 
a  piece  called  a  "  Preparation  for  Groaning.'' 
GROAT.    It  is  not  worth  a  groat,  L  e.  of  veiy 
small  value,    (rroo/niayherebeputforjpro^r 
a  very  small  Dutch  coin. 
GROATS.   SheUedoats.    Far,  dial 
GROB.    To  seek  for.    Lmc. 
GROBBLE.  (1)  To  loiter.    Line. 
(2)  To  grovel ;  to  poke  about.    Alao>  to  make 

holes.    North, 
GROBIAN.    A  sloven.    Miege. 
GROBMAN.     A  sea-bream  about  two  thirda 

grown.    Comw. 
GROCER.    Originally  meant  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant who  speculated  in  various  things  at 
markets  and  fairs. 
GROCHE.    To  murmur ;  to  grumble.    Hence, 
grocher,  a  grumbler.    "  Mnrmuratcr,  a  gro- 
cher,"  Nominale  MS. 
GROCK.    Avery  small  child.    Line. 
GRODE.    To  devastate.    (^.-^.> 
GROFE.    Digged.     Bmber. 
GROFEN.   Grown.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  63. 
GROFFE.    On  the  groffe,  flat  on  the  ground. 
GrpfiyngeSt  Towneley  Myst.  p.  40.    To  lie 
gnibblings,  L  e.  with  the  (mm  downwards, 
Forby,  ii.  143. 
Than  Gawayne  gyrde  to  the  gome,  and  one  the  grnfe 

faltii, 
AUet  his  grefe  wat  gray  thede,  hb  grace  was  no  bettyre. 
MorU  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  t.  93. 
GROFT.    Growth ;  produce.    East, 
GROFTS.    A  kind  of  stone  for  building  men. 

tioned  in  Arch.x.  71. 
GROG.  Angry ;  excited.   Line. 
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GROORAIN.  A  coarse  kind  of  silk  taffety,  osa- 
ally  stiffened  with  gnm.  See  Book  of  Rates, 
p.  52 ;  Harrison's  England,  p.  221 ;  grogeran, 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Baragant, 
GROG  f  NGE.   Grumbling ;  murmuring. 
To  tonpre  his  byddynge  to  obey, 
Withoutten  grogimg*  orrebelion. 

l^dgate,  M8,  j4*h$moU  39,  f.  50. 

GROINE.  (1)  A  nose,  or  snout.  North.  Chaucer 
applies  it  to  the  snout  of  a  pig.  Also,  to  gmnt 
as  a  pig,  according  to  Kennett 

r2yTo  cut  grass.    York$h. 

(3)  A  hangmglip.  Hence,  to  grumble;  to  be 
discontented.  {J.-N,)  "  A  froward  look," 
Skinner. 

GROING-TIME.    The  spring.  North. 

GROLLENG.  Wallowing  of  the  stomach.  Bat- 
man uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

GROM.  (1)  A  forked  stick  used  by  thatchers  for 
carrying  bundles  of  straw.    West 

(2)  Dirty.  Also,  to  soil  or  make  dirty.  Sut»ex. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  grim  sir  in  the  follow- 
ing passage.    See  (rrtm-5tr. 

He  was  made  a  minister,  and  see  withalle  became 
a  Kolmafter  and  teacher  of  children.  He  was  a 
man  of  som  fifty  years,  mean  of  stature,  and  a  black 
grom  At.  MS.  Ashtmole  808. 

GROMALY.    The  herb  gromweU. 

GROME.  A  man.  See  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  1 1 1. 
Hence  our  modem  groom, 

6R0MER.    A  boy,  or  young  ^roiii«,  q.  v. 

GROMYL.  The  plant  gromwell.  SeeMS.Sloane 
5,  t  9 ;  Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  27. 

GRON.    Ground,  as  com  is.     Wett. 

GRONDEN.    Ground ;  beaten ;  pounded. 

GRONDESWYLE.    The  plant  groundsel. 

GRONDY.    A  grandmother.    Cumb. 

GRONB.  To  groan;  to  grunt.  (J.-N.)  Gronne, 
grunting,  Octovian,  12.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii 
80.    Gront,  groaned. 

GRONY.    Grombling.   Pr.Parv. 

GROOM-GRUBBER.  An  officer  in  the  royal 
household  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
barrels  brought  into  the  cellar  were  tight  and 
full,  and  to  draw  out  the  lees  from  casks  that 
were  nearly  empty. 

GROOM-PORTER.  Anofficer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold whose  business  it  was  to  see  the  king's 
lodging  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  stools, 
and  firing ;  as  also  to  provide  cards,  dice,  &c. 
and  to  decide  disputes  arising  at  games.  For- 
merly he  was  allowed  to  keep  an  open  gambling 
table  at  Christmas.  Nares,  in  t.  Loaded  dice 
were  also  sometimes  called  groom-porters. 

GROON.    See  (Tnme,  and  Groine, 

GROOP.  A  pen  for  cattle.  Also,  the  place  in  a 
stable  where  the  cows  or  horses  dung.  North. 

GROOT.    Dry  mud.    Devon. 

GROOT-RISE.  A  ridge  of  eaith,  in  ploughed 
land.   Dean  Milles  MS. 

GROOVE.  A  mine,  or  shaft  North.  "Robert 
Rutter was  hurt  in  a  groove"  Chron.  Mirab. 
p.  81.  Perhaps,  however,  the  word  here 
means  a  hole  from  which  the  mineral  has  been 
taken.    See  Kennett. 

GROOVERS.    Miners.    North. 


GROOVES.    The  tumings  within  the  hole  of  a 
screw-plate,  and  the  like  hollows  in  a  screw- 
pin,  are  called  the  grooves.    North. 
GROPING.  (1)  A  mode  of  ascertaining  whether 

geese  or  fowls  have  eggs.   Far.  dial 
(2)  A  mode  of  catching  trout  by  tickling  them 
with  the  hands  under  rocks  or  banks.     Meas. 
for  Meas.  i.  2. 
GROPING-IRON.    A  gouge. 

The  grcpkng-iren  than  spake  he, 
Compas,  who  hath  greryd  the  ? 

M8.jUkw^€€k. 
GROPYS.   Chaff  of  com.    Pr.Parv. 
GROS.    Feared ;  dreaded.    Glossed  <lr«dL 
The  Jew  tho  aaswythe  aros, 
Hyt  was  no  wundyr  tho5  hym  groa. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f  Si. 

GROSE-REE.   A  hut  for  geese.  North. 
GROSERS.    Gooseberries.    North. 
GROSH.    Gross ;  fat ;  thriving.     Yorith. 
GROSS.  (1)  Thick  soft  food,  such  as  porridge, 
&c    Devon. 

(2)  Dull ;  stupid.    Paitgrtme. 

(3)  A  hawk  was  said  to  fly  gross,  when  after 
large  birds.    See  Howell. 

GROSSET.    A  groat.    Nominale  MS. 

GROSSOLITIS.    Chrysolites.   SkeUon. 

GROSS-UP.  To  engross  up ;  to  buy  up  all  the 
market.  Sec  Pr.  Parv.  p.  214 ;  Kynge  Johan, 
p.  3,  compared  with  Mark,  xiL  40. 

GROST.  The  star-thistle.  It  is  wrongly  ex- 
plained in  Arch.  xxx.  408. 

GROSVAIR.    A  kind  of  fur.    Strott,iL102. 

GROTINDE.    Weeping.    {A.^S.) 

GROTONE.    To  stuff,  or  surfeit.    Pr.  Parv. 

GROUDGE.  *'  I  grondge  as  one  dothe  that  hath 
a  groudgyngof  the  uiCAjefiilonne"  Palsgrave. 

GROULING.  The  first  approach  of  an  ague  fit 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GROUN.   A  greyhound.   Sakp. 

GROUND.  (1)  An  old  musical  term  for  an  air  on 
which  variations  and  divisions  were  to  be 
made.    Naree. 

(2)  The  pit  of  a  theatre  was  formerly  so  caUed. 
It  was  without  benches,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  stage.   See  Jonson's  Barth.  Fair. 

(3)  To  go  to  ground,  L  e.  ahum  examerare. 
Gone  to  the  ground,  i.  e.  buried. 

(4)  A  field,  or  farm.  Also,  a  plantation  of  wil- 
lows,  &c.    fTett. 

(5)  The  bottom  or  foundation  of  anything.  See 
MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

GROUND-ASH.    An  ash-sapling  of  a  few  years' 

growth.     Var.  dioL 
GROUND-BAIT.    Theloche.   North. 
GROUND-CAR.    A  sledge.     We$t. 
GROUND-DICE.    Blunt-coraered  dice. 
GROUNDE.    To  grant    Arch.xxi.72. 
GROUND-ELDER.    Dwarf-elder.    South. 
GROUND-EVIL.     The  shepherd's  needle,    a 

plant  mentioned  by  Gerard. 
GROUND-FIRING.    RooU  of  trees  and  bushes 

given  to  labourers  for  fuel. 
GROUND-GUDGEON.   A  small  fish,  according 

to  Forby,  the  cobitis  bardatuiot  Linn. 
GROUND-HALE.    The  herb  gromwell. 
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GROUND-ISAAC.    The  yeUow  wren.    WetL 

GROUNDLIER.  More  profoundly.  GroumMyy 
SUte  Papers,  i.  62. 

GROUNDLING.  A  person  who  stood  on  the 
ground  or  pit  of  a  theatre.  Generally,  in  con- 
tempt.  Jonton, 

GROUND-NEEDLE.  Aplant,caUedtheilft<»i(ff<f 
Siorke'iBiU  in  Gerard,  p.  796. 

GROUND-RAIN.  A  plentiful  but  gradual  fall 
of  rain,  which  works  its  way  deep  into  the 
ground.    East. 

GROUNDS.    Lees ;  sediment.     Var.  dial. 

GROUND-SILL.  The  threshold  of  a  door.  See 
Harrison's  England,  p.  187. 

GROUND-SOP.  A  sop  or  sippet  by  which  the 
lees  or  dregs  may  be  soaked  up.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  216. 

GROUND-SWEAT.  A  person  some  time  buried 
is  said  to  have  taken  a  ground-sweat.    East, 

GROUND-TABLE.    Same  as  Earth-table,  q.  y. 

GROUPS.  To  sculpture  or  engrave  with  a  fine 
gouge.    Lydgats. 

GROUPPADE.  Explained  by  Skinner,  '*  a  kind 
[of]  curvet  in  horsmanship." 

GROUSOME.    Loathsome ;  fearful.    Cumb, 

GROUT.  (1)  Ground  malt.  Ray  explains  it, 
wort  of  the  last  running,  and  Pegge  adds  that 
this  is  drunk  only  by  poor  people,  who  are  on 
that  account  called  grouters,  Kennett  says, 
'<  In  Leicestershire,  the  liquor  with  malt  in- 
fused for  ale  or  beer,  before  it  is  fully  boiled, 
is  called  grouty  and  before  it  is  tunned  up  in 
the  vessel  is  called  wort.  They  have  in  the 
west  a  thick  sort  of  fat  ale  which  they  call 
grout-ale"  The  grout-ale  is  sweet  and  medi- 
cated with  eggs.  In  Dean  Milles  MS.  Glos- 
sary, p.  136,  in  my  possession,  is  given  the 
best  account  of  grout-ale, — **  a  kind  of  ale 
different  from  white  ale,  known  only  to  the 
people  about  Newton  Bussel,  who  keep  the 
method  of  preparing  it  as  a  secret ;  it  is  of  a 
brownish  colour.  However,  I  am  informed 
by  a  physician,  a  native  of  that  place,  that  the 
preparation  is  made  of  malt  almost  burnt  in 
an  iron  pot,  mixed  with  some  of  the  barm 
which  rises  on  the  first  working  in  the  keeve, 
a  small  quantity  of  which  invigorates  the 
whole  mass,  and  makes  it  very  heady.'' 

(  2^  A  masonic  process  of  filling  up  the  interstices 
between  bricks  or  stones,  by  pouring  fluid  mor- 
tar, which  is  the  grout,  over  each  course  or 
two  to  saturation.  Hence  jocularly  applied  to 
one  who  may  happen  to  take  anything  fluid 
late  in  a  meal.    Var,  dial 

(3)  To  bore  with  the  snout,  or  dig  up  like  a  hog. 
Yorksh, 

GROUTED.    Begrimed.     Var,  dial 

GROUT-HEADED.  Stupidly  noisy.  Sussex, 
Also,  large  or  great-headed,  stupid. 

GROUTS.  Dregs;  lees.  Var,  dial  Thick 
muddy  liquor  is  grouty, 

GROUZE.    To  eat ;  to  devour.   Unc, 

GROVE.  (1)  To  dig.  North,  We  have  grove,- 
dug,  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Grotwen, 
dug,  Craven  Dial. 


A  ditch,  or  drain.    Line. 

A  deep  pit  sunk  into  the  ground  to  search 

for  minerals.    North, 
GROVED.    Grew.    See  Townelcy  Myst.  p.  12 ; 

Ywaine  and  Gawin,  354. 
GROVE-WOOD.    Small  timber  for  the  use  of 

mines  to  support  the  roof  or  sides.    North. 
GROW.  (1)  To  be  troubled.    North,   Also,  to 

murmur,  to  repine,  to  be  sulky.    Growht, 

Emar^,  669. 

(2)  To  cultivate  anything,  far,  dial.  To  grow 
downward,  i.  e.  to  get  smaller,  a  common 
phrase  in  the  provinces. 

(3)  To  be  aguish.    Hants. 
GROWBLAR.    A  digger.    Prompt.  Parv. 
GROWER.    A  cultivator.     Var.  dial   See  Ord. 

and  Reg.  p.  234. 
GROWING.  (1)  A  growing  day,  i.  e.  a  day  that 

will  make  plants  grow  well.    Var,  dial 
(2)  The  hot  fit  of  an  ague.    North. 
GROWME.    An  engine  to  stretch  woollen  cloth 

with  after  it  is  woven. 
GROWN.    Said  of  milk  when  burnt  at  the  bot- 

torn  of  the  pot.    Line, 
GROWNDENE.    Ground ;  sharpened. 
Alle  gleterande  in  golde  appone  grete  ttedet, 
Towarde  the  grene  wode,  that  with  grwmdene  wapynr. 
Morte  Jrthun,  MS.  LUteoht,  f.67. 

GROWNDER.     Founder.    Tundale,  p.  146. 

GROWNDISWELIE.  Groundsel.  Grundeswilic, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  37. 

GROWNDYNE.    BcUowing.    Isumbras,  453. 

GROWSOME.  Genial,  generally  applied  to  the 
weather.    Line. 

GROWTH-HALFPENN Y.  A  rate  so  caUed  and 
paid  in  some  places  for  the  tithe  of  every  fat 
animal.    See  Jacob,  in  v. 

GROWTNOUL.  A  blockhead.  We  have  'al- 
ready had  grout-headed.  "  Growte-nowle, 
come  to  the  king,"  Promos  and  Cassandra,  p. 
81.  Strange  that  Nares  should  have  thought 
this  common  word  peculiar  to  Dekker. 

GROWZE.  To  be  chill  before  the  beginning  of 
an  ague-fit.    North. 

GROY.    Old;  grey-headed.   Line, 

GROYNE.  To  kment;  to  groan.  Groyning, 
discontent,  grunting.    Chaucer, 

GROYNEDEN.    Grinned.    Wiekl^e, 

GROZEN.    A  grove.    Somerset, 

GROZENS.    The  weed  duck's  meat.    West. 

GROZET-EYES.    Goggle-eyes.    South. 

GRU.    Greek.     Warton,  i.  74. 

GRUB.  (1)  Food ;  victuals.     Var,  dial 

(2)  To  g^Tunble.  To  ride  grub,  L  e.  to  be  sulky. 
The  grubs  bite  him  hard,  i.  e.  he  is  sulkv. 
East, 

(3)  A  little  dirty  animal,  applied  also  to  a  child. 
Si^olh. 

(4)  Idle,  stupid  talk.    Notf. 

GRUB-AXE.    A  rooting-axe.    Hants.    Called 

grubber  in  Florio,  p.  39. 
GRUBBLE.    To  grub  about.    Coles. 
GRUBBY.    Poor;  shrunken;  stunted.     Also, 

testy,  peevish.    West. 
GRUBE.  (1)  A  ditch,  or  drain.    Noff. 
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(2)  Among  oockfigfaten,  to  cot  the  feathen  under 

the  wings  of  a  code. 
GRUB-FELLING.   FeUing  trees  by  cutting  away 

all  their  roots.    East.    Also  called  grub-9tub- 

bing  in  Suffolk. 
GRUBLING.IRON.    A  gouge.    Palsgrave. 
GRUCCHANDB.     Grumbling ;  murmuring. 

Thane  grtvyde  lyr  Gavayne  at  his  grett  wordai, 

Oraythas  towarde  the  gome  with  gruethandt  herte. 
Mortt  jirthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  67. 

GRUCHER.  A  kind  of  hawk,  mentioned  in  MS. 
Addit.  11579,1  98. 

GRUDGING.  A  feeling,  or  inclination.  A 
grudging  of  an  ague, i.e.  a  symptom,  Beaumont 
and  Flet.  vi.  34 ;  Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  p.  28. 

GRUDGINGS.    PoUard ;  fine  bran.    North. 

GRUE.  To  pain,  or  grieve.    Une, 

GRUEL.    Same  as  Chudgingtt  q.  v. 

GRUFF.  A  mine.  Somerset.  Hence  grvffer^ 
a  miner.    I^ee  Jennings,  p.  41. 

GRUFFLE.    TogrowL    Suffolk. 

GRUFTED.    Dirtied ;  begrimed.    Line. 

GRUGGE.    To  grumble.    Coy.  Myst.  p.  228. 

GRUM.  Angry ;  surly.  "  And  so  gnim,"  Cot- 
ton's Works,  ed.  1734,  p.  155. 

GRUMBLE-GUTS.  A  grumbling  discontented 
person.    Var.  dioL 

GRUMMEL.    GromwelL    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  52. 

GRUMMUT.    An  ignorant  person.    South. 

GRUMPH.   To  growl,  or  grumble.    North. 

GBUMPHEY.  A  species  of  jostling  among 
schoolboys,  in  endeavouring  to  hide  anything 
which  one  takes  from  another.    North, 

GRUMPY.     Sulky ;  surly.     Var.  dial. 

GRUMSEL.    The  dandelion.  Devon. 

GRUN.  (1)  Ground.    Var.  dial. 

(2)  The  upper  lip  of  a  beast.    North, 

GRUNDLIKE.    HeartUy ;  deeply. 

GRUNDWALLE.    A  foundation. 

B<^  for-thi  that  na  were  may  stand, 
Witouten  gnmdwaUs  to  be  lastand. 

MS.  Cott.  Fespas.  A.  iii.  f.  3. 

GRUNDYNE.    Ground;    sharpened.     "With 

grundyne  wapynes,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  68. 
GRUNNLESTONE.    A  grindstone.    North. 
GRUNNY.    The  snout  of  a  hog.   East. 
GRUNSH.    To  scrunch.   Salop. 
GRUNT.    To  try,  or  endeavour.    West. 
GRUNTER.    A  pig,  or  hog.    Var.  dial. 
GRUNTING-CHEAT.     A  pig.    An  old  cant 

term,  given  by  Dekker. 
GRUNTLE.  (1)  A  muzzle.    North. 
(2)  To  be  sulky.    "  To  powt,  lowre,  gruntle,  or 

grow  sullen,"  Cotgrave. 
GRUNTLING.   A  pig. 

But  come,  my  gruntling,  when  thou  art  full  fed. 

Forth  to  the  butchers  stall  thou  must  be  led. 

^  Book  far  Bo^t  and  CirU,  1686,  p.  32. 
GRUP.    A  trench ;  a  groop,  q.  v.   East. 
GRUSLE.     Gristle.     Weber. 
GRUT.    Grit,  or  gravel.    Medulla  MS.    Still  in 

use  in  Devon. 
GRUTCH.    To  grudge.    Also,  to  grumble.  See 

Baker's  Poems,  1697,  p.  78. 
GRWELL.   Gruel ;  any  kind  of  pappy  food.   See 

Reliq.  Antiq.  L  81. 


GRY.    To  have  a  slight  attack  of  the  ague. 

North. 
GRYDERN.    A  gridm>n.    P^ge,  p.  98. 
GRYED.    Trembled;  was  agitated.    Gawayne. 
GRYFE.    To  grieve.    Hampole  MS. 
GRYFFE.     The  herb  dragon-wort. 
GRYLE.    Horribly.    See  GriUe. 
GRYNGEN.    Grind.    Kyng  Alis.  4443. 
GRYNNIES.    Snares ;  gins.  ^/^oAJLoZ^ 
GRYNSTONE.    A  grindstone.    Pr.  Parv. 
GRYNSTYNG.    Gnashing ;  grinding.    Saber. 
GRYPPES.    Snatches;  seizes. 
He  gnfppt  hym  a  grete  spere,  and  gnythely  byBae 

hittes 
Tburghe  the  guttes  into  the  gorre  he  gyrdes  hymc 
ewyne.  Morte  jtrthure,  MS,  lAncoln,  t.  68. 

GRYSE.  (1)  Grass.   Somerset. 

Some  als  «ry«e  and  trees  that  mene  sese  spryng, 
Has  beyng  and  lifyng,  bot  na  felyng. 

M8.  Utteolm  A.  i.  17,  t  im. 

(2)  To  be  frightened  or  terrified. 

Whon  the  comuyiMi  bijan  to  rys^ 
Was  nott  so  gret  lord,  as  I  geme. 
That  thei  in  herte  bi|on  togr^st. 
And  leide  her  jolyt^  in  presse. 

MS.  Vernon^  BoA  Ub, 
GRYTHGIDE.    Troubled ;  vexed. 

Thane  syrGawayne  was  grevede«  and  grythgide  ful!e 

sore. 
With  Galuthe  his  gnde  swerde  grymlye  he  strykes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Limeoin,  f  80. 

GRYZE.  To  squeeze,  or  rub.  Abo,  to  wear  or 
annoy.  Here/,  To  grind  between  the  teeth. 
Glouc.    Dean  Milles' MS. 

GUAGE.    To  engage.     Palsgrave. 

GUANO.  The  dung  of  sea-fowl,  found  in  huge 
quantities  on  some  islands  on  the  coast  ci 
Africa,  and  introduced  into  this  country  a  lew 
years  ago  as  a  valuable  species  of  manure. 
{Span.) 

GUARD.  (1)  A  posture  of  defence. 

(2)  Same  as  Gard^  q.  v. 
GUARISH.    Tohe»l,or  cure.     Spenser. 
GUARY-MIRACLE.    A  mirade-play  forroeriy 

acted  in  Cornwall,  even  as  late  as  the  seven, 
teen  century.  A  specimen  of  one  from  the 
Harl.  MSS.  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Davies 
Gilbert  In  the  following  passi^,  the  term 
seems  to  be  applied  to  the  recitation  or  singing 
of  a  romance. 

Thys  ys  on  of  Brytayne  layes. 

That  was  used  by  oMedayes, 

Men  callys  playa  the  gatye.  Emmi^  iaiS2. 

GUB.  (1)  A  sum  of  money.    Une. 
{2^  A  pander,  or  go-between.   Devon. 

(3)  A  rough  round  stone  that  will  not  lay  regular 
in  a  wul.     Oson. 

GUBBARN.    A  foul,  filthy  place;  a  gutter,  or 

drain.    mUs. 
GUBBER.    Black  mud.    Sussex. 
GUBBER.TUSHED.    Said  of  a  perscm  whose 

teeth  project  irreg^ularly. 
GUBBINGS.    The  parings  of  haberdiae.    Alao, 

any  kind  of  fragments. 
GUBBINS.    A  wild  sort  of  people  in  Devonshire 

about  Dartmoor.     MiUea'  MS. 
GUBBLE-STONE.     Same  as  Cub  (3). 
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GUBBT.    A  crowd.    Dewm, 

6UBERNATI0N.  Rule;  government.  ILOlouc 
p.58d;HtU»Hem7V.f.  5. 

6UD.    Good.    Rdiq.  Antiq.  i.  82. 

GUD.DEVON.    Good  even.    Amadas,  110. 

GUDDLE.    To  guzzle.    SmneruL 

GUDB.    To  assut ;  to  do  good.    Ent, 

GUDGEN.  A  cutting  of  ft  tree  or  pltnt  set  in 
the  ground.     WeiL 

GUDGEON.  (1)  To  swallow  a  gudgeon,  L  e.  to 
be  caught  or  deceived,  to  be  made  a  fool  of. 
To  gape  for  gudgeons,  i.  e.  to  look  out  for  im- 
possibilities. A  gudgeon  was  also  a  term  for  a 
lie,  as  appears  from  Florio,  p.  476 ;  and,  some- 
times, a  joke  or  taunt. 

(2)  The  large  pivot  <tf  the  axis  of  a  wheeL  Also, 
a  piece  dT  wood  used  for  roofing.  North. 

GUDGEONS.  The  rings  that  bear  up  the  rud- 
derof  a  ship.    Cotgrmve, 

GUDGIL-HOLB.  A  place  containmg  dung, 
water,  and  any  kind  of  filth.    Wnt, 

GUDLY.    Courteous.     Gawayne, 

GUE.  A  rogue,  or  sharper.  It  occurs  in  the 
1631  ed.  of  the  White  Devil.  See  Webster's 
Works,  L  81. 

GUEDE.  A  mistake  in  Havak>k  and  other 
works  for  Onede^  q.  v. 

GUEOUT.  The  goik  Also,  a  soft  damp  place 
in  a  field.  Cheth. 

GUERDON.  Reward;  reeompence.  Also,  to 
reward.  GttmrdomiMe  occurs  in  DolarnT's 
Primerose,  4to.  1606. 

GUERDONLES.    VTithout  reward.   (^.-M) 

GUERR.    War.    State  Papers,  iiL  141. 

GUESS.  (1)  To  suppose,  or  beUeve.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  corruption  otguettt,  common  in  our  old 
dramatists  and  early  writers. 

(3)  A  term  applied  to  cows  when  they  are  dry  or 
barren.    Keni.    Guess-dieep,  barren  ewes. 

GUEST.  A  ghost,  or  spectre.  North.  Any 
person  is  caOed  a  guest  in  Craven. 

GUESTLINGS.  The  name  of  certain  meetings 
held  at  the  Cinque  Ports. 

GUEST-MEAL.    A  dinner-party.   Line. 

GUESTNING.  A  hospitable  welcome ;  a  kind 
reception.    North. 

GUFF.  Anoaf,orfooL    Cufii^. 

GUGAW.  A  flute.  Prompt.  Parp.  This  term 
is  probably  connected  with  gew-gawt  q.  v. 
Blount  has,  *'  Ongaw,  a  Jew's  ha^,  or  trifle 
for  children  to  play  with." 

GUGE.  To  judge.  This  form  occurs  in  Wright's 
Monas^  Letters,  p.  133. 

GUGGLE.  (1)  To  gargle.    JFarw. 

(2"S  To  gull,  or  cheat.   North. 

l&)  A  snail-shell,  or  a  snail  having  a  shell.  This 
singular  word  is  in  very  common  use  in  Ox- 
fordshire and  a^ioin^  counties,  but  has  never 
yet  found  a  place  in  provindal  glossaries. 
Coehha  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  its  pro- 
bable derivation. 

GUGGLER.    A  funnel    Ea$t. 

GUIDERS.    The  tendons.    North. 

GUIDES.  The  guides  of  a  waggon  are  the  arcs 
of  circles  ftstened  on  the  fore-axle  as  a 


bearing  for  the  bed  of  the  waggon  when  it 
locks.    Dorset  Gl. 

GUIDE-STOOP.    A  guide-post.    North. 

GUIDON.  Akind  of  standard.  See  Holinshed, 
Hist.  England,  i.  29. 

GUIDRESSE.   A  female  guide.   Narei. 

GUIE.  To  guide.    Fairfax. 

GUILE.  A  guile  of  liquor,  L  e.  as  much  as  is 
brewed  at  once.    North. 

GUILERY.    Deceit.    Derb. 

GUILE-SHARES.    Cheating  shares.    Kmi. 

GUIL-FAT.  A  wort-tub ;  the  tub  in  which  the 
liquor  ferments.    North. 

GUILL.   To  be  dazzled,    Cheih. 

GUILTT-CUPS.  Butter-cups.    Detfon. 

GUIMAD.  A  fish  mentioned  by  Skinner  as 
caught  in  the  river  Dee. 

GUINEA-HEN.  An  andent  cant  term  for  a 
prostitute.   See  Othello,  L  3. 

GUINIVER.  Queento  King  Arthur,  famous  for 
her  gallantries  with  Launcelot  du  Lake,  and 
others.  Hence  the  name  was  frequently  ap- 
plied to  any  flighty  woman. 

GUIPON.   Thejupon,orpourpomt.    (J..N.) 

GUIRDING.    A  loud  erepitw  ventrii. 

GUISERS.    Mummers.   North. 

GUISSBTTES.  In  armour,  short  thigh  pieces. 
SeeHall,Hentyiy.f.  12. 

GUITONEN.  A  vagrant,  a  term  of  reproach. 
See  Middleton,  iv.  324. 

GUIZENED.  (1)  Leaky.    North. 

(2)  Strangely  and  carelessly  dressed.    Line. 

GUIZINNY.  Foolishly  dressed.  Une. 

GULARDOUS.   X  form  of  ChUards.q.  v. 
A  mynttnUe,  a  gutardout^ 
Come  onyi  to  a  bynhopet  hoos. 

MS.  H€H.  1701,  r.  31. 
And  tharefore  I  walde  that  thou  war  wane ;  for  I 
say  the  lykerly  that  it  ei  a  foule  lychery  for  to  de* 
lyte  the  in  ryminet  and  tlyke  gul^ard^. 

MS.  Lincoln  h.i.l7»t.90i. 

GULCH.  (1)  To  swallow  greedily.  IFett.  Per- 
haps connected  with  giuehf  wrongly  explained 
by  Nares.  A  guleh  is  a  great  fat  fellow,  as 
clearly  appears  fromCotgrave,  in  v.  BredaHler, 
Grand.  «*  Stufllngly,  gulchingly,"  Florio,  p. 
65.    See  below  in  Oulehg. 

(2)  To  fall  heavily.  Var.  dial.  Also  a  subst. 
A  plnmpendicuiar  gulch  is  a  sudden,  awkward 
and  heavy  fslL    Wett. 

GULCHY.  Coarsely  fat.  Devon.  The  term 
occurs  in  florio,  p.  132.  Also,  greedy  of  drink. 

GULDE.    Gold.    Ritaon. 

GULDER.  To  speak  loud  and  with  a  dissonant 
voice,     dumb. 

GULE.  (1)  To  kugh,  or  boast.  Herrf.  Also,  to 
grin  or  sneer. 

(2^  Tiamnias  Day,  the  Ist  of  August. 

(3)  Gluttony.   Nominale  MS. 

This  Tloe,  whlche  sooute  of  reule 
Hath  set  us  alle,  is  depid  guU. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  176. 

GULES.  Red.   An  heraldic  term. 

GULF.    The  stomach,  or  belly,    lifiddleton  has 

the  term,  but  Mr.  Dyce,  iv.  351,  reads  ^. 
GULK.  To  gulp,  or  swallow.    Devon.  ' 
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GULL.  (1)  A  dupe,  or  fool.  Very  common  in 
the  old  drunatists. 

(2)  A  gosling.  Also,  the  bloom  of  the  willow  in 
spring.   6^M. 

(3)  To  sweep  away  by  the  force  of  running  water. 
Also,  a  breach  or  hole  so  made.  A  creek  of 
water,  Harrison,  p.  59.    CfuUed^  ib.  p.  114. 

U^  A  kind  of  game.  Moor,  p.  238. 

(5)  An  unfledged  bird.  North,  Wilbraham  says, 
p.  44,  that  all  nestling  birds  in  quite  an  un- 
fledged  state  are  so  cdled  in  Cheshire.  **  As 
that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,"  1  Henry 
IV.  V.  1.  There  can,  I  presume,  be  no  doubt 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  that  passage, 
and  the  reader  ^inll  be  somewhat  amused  at 
Mr.  Knight's  note.  See  also  the  "  naked  gull" 
in  Timon,  iL  1. 

(6)  To  guzzle,  or  drink  rapidly.  See  Stanihurst's 
Ireland,  p.  16. 

(7)  A  crown.   An  old  cant  term. 
GULLE.   Gay ;  flue.    A..S.  gyl  ? 

The  Jewet  alle  of  that  gate 
Wex  all  ftille  gtMe  aad  grene. 

MS.  UaH.  AIM,  tWB, 

GULLERY.  Deceit.  "  lUunon^  a  mockerie,  or 
guUerie,"  Cotgrave. 

GULLET.  (1)  A  small  stream.  See  Harrison's 
Descr.  Britaine,  p.  50.  From  guU,  to  force 
as  water  does.  See  OuU  (3),  and  Harrison, 
ib.  p.  31.  The  term  occurs  sometimes  in  old 
documents  apparently  in  the  sense  of  por- 
tions or  parts. 

(2)  The  arch  of  a  bridge.    Deffon. 

(3)Ajack.    North. 

GULLEY.    Ahurgeknife.    North. 

GULL.GROPERS.  Usurers  who  lend  money  to 
the  gamesters.  This  term  occurs  in  Dekker's 
Satiro-Mastix. 

GULLION.  (1)  The  choUc.    East. 

(2)  A  mean  wretch.    North. 

GULLY.  (1)  A  rapine ;  a  small  gutter ;  a  ditch ; 

a  small  stream.     Var.  dial. 
{T\  A  calf  s  pluck.    North. 

(3)  A  hand-barrow.    Devon. 

GULLYGUT.  A  glutton.  "  A  glutton,  a  gully- 
gut,  a  gormand,"  Florio,  p.  147.  See  also 
Baret,  1580,  G.  629. 

GULLY-HOLE.    The  mouth  of  a  drain,  sink,  or 

sewer.    Norf.    Florio,  p.  64,  has  jru^-Ao/le. 
GULLY-MOUTH.    A  small  pitcher.    Devon. 
GULLY-PIT.    A  whirlpool.    Devon. 
GULOSITY.  Greediness.  {Lat.)  See  Dial.  Great. 

Moral,  p.  79. 
GULP.    The  young  of  any  animal  in  its  softest 

and  tenderest  state ;  a  very  diminutive  person. 

Eoit. 
GULPH.    A  mow,  or  goaf,  q.  v.    Novf. 
GULSH.    Mud ;  lees ;  sediment ;  any  uncleanly 

deposit.    East. 
GULSKY.    Corpulent  and  gross.   East, 
GULT.    Injured.    WUl.  Werw. 
GUM.     Insolence.    Var.  dial 
GU MBALDE.    Some  dish  in  cookery. 

Tarte*  of  Turky,  taxte  wbane  theme  lykys, 
Gumbalde*  graythely  fulle  gracioui  to  taste. 

Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  Ltnee/n.  f.  M. 


GUMBLE.    To  fit  yery  badly,  and  be  too  large, 

as  clothes.    Kent. 
GUMBLED.   Awaking  in  the  morning  the  eyes 
are  said  to  be  gwmbledt  when  not  easily  opened. 
Moor,  p.  158.  "  Thy  eyes  are  gunCd  with 
tears,"  Hawkins,  iL  92.    "  Her  old  gummie 
eyes,"  Tw»  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  121. 
GUMMED.    Velvet  and  taflkta  were  sometimes 
stiffened  with  gum  to  make  them  look  shiny  or 
sit  better;  but  the  consequence  was  that  the 
stuff,  being  thus  hardened,  quickly  nibbed  and 
fretted  itself  out.    SeeNares.    "Gumm'dvel. 
vet,"  1  Henry  lY.  ii.  2.  <«  He  freU  like  gnmmM 
taffety,"  Ray's  Proverbs,  ed.  1813,  p.  60. 
GUMMY.   Thick  ;swoUen.    North. 
GUMP.   A  foolish  feUow.    South. 
GUMPTION.    Talent.    Var.  dwL 
GUMPY.   Very  lumpy.    Devmi. 
GUMSHUS.    Quarrelsome.    Eatt. 
GUN.    A  large  flagon  of  ale.   North.    Son  of  a 

gun,  L  e.  a  merry,  jovial,  drunken  fellow. 
GUNDE."  To  reduce  to  pieces.    It  occurs  in 

MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
GUNNER.    A  shooter.   S^fflom.   It  is  in  use  in 

America. 
GUNNING-BOAT.  A  light  and  narrow  boat  in 
which  the  fenmen  pursue  the  flocks  of  wild 
fowl  along  their  narrow  drains.    Also  called  a 
gumung-Mhout. 
GUNSTONE.  This  term  was  retamed  for  a 
bullet,  after  the  introduction  of  iron  shot. 
Gonne-ttowt  Palsgrave. 
GUODDED.    Spotted ;  stained.    We^er. 
GUODE.    Good.    Amis  and  AmiL  16. 
GUP.    Go  up !    An  exclamation  addressed  to  a 

horse.    Var.  dial 
GUR.  (1)  The  matter  of  metals  before  it  is  coa- 
gulated into  a  metallic  form.   Kennett's  MS. 
Gloss.  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
(2)  Green,  as  a  wound  is.  Line. 
GURDE.(l)  Girt;  girded.    Heame. 
(2)  To  strike.    Also  the  part.  pa. 

Ry5t  as  gryAmet  on  grene  they  gttrden  togedur. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  U.  f.  114. 
A  comer  of  Otuweletacheld 
He  gurde  out  amidde  the  fdde.       Otuel,  p.  7a. 
GURDS.(l)  Fits;  Starts.    Far. dud. 
(2)  Eructations.   Somerset. 
GURGE.    A  gulf,  or  whirlpool.    {Lat.) 
GURGEON.    A  nondescript.    I.  Wight. 
GURGEONS.   Pollard  meaL   See  Harrison,  p. 

168  ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  69. 
GURGIPING.  Stuffed  up  and  stiff.    An  ancient 

term  in  hawking.   See  Gent.  Rec  ii.  62. 
GURGY.   An  old  low  hedge.    Cwmo. 
GURL.    TogrowL    Somerset. 
GURMOND.  A  glutton.  Naree. 
GURNET.    A  gurnard.    We  have  gumatie  in 

Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  449. 
GURRY-BUT.    A  dung-sledge.   Devon. 
GURT.    Shulledoats.    Florio,  pp.  5, 67,  72. 
GURTE.    Struck.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  8. 
GURTHELE.    A  girdle.    Chaucer. 
GUSH.  (1)  A  gust  of  wind.   East. 
(2)  To  scare  or  frighten.    West. 
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GUSHILL.  A  gutter.  Kennett,  p.  42. 
GUSHMENT.  Terror;  fright.  Devon. 
GUSS.  A  girth.  Also,  to  girth.  JFett. 
GUSSCHELLE.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery. 

See  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  48. 
GUSSETS.    Pieces  of  cham-mail,  cut  in  a  tri- 

angukr  lozenge  shape,  which  were  fixed  to  the 

haustment  or  garment  under  the  armour  by 

means  of  arming-points.    Meyrick^ 
GUSSOCK.    A  strong  and  sudden  gush  or  gust 

of  wind.    Eatt. 
GUSS-WEBB.    A  woven  girdle.    GUmc. 
GUST.   To  taste.    Shak. 
GUSTARD.   The  great  bustard.  SeeHolinshed, 

Chron.  Scotland,  p.  15. 
GUSTRILL.   A  nasty  gutter.    WiUt, 
GUT.  (1)  A  wide  ditch,  or  water-course  that 

empties  itself  Into  the  sea ;  a  bay.    Kennett, 

MS.Lansd.  1033. 
(2)  A  very  fat  man.     Var,  dial, 
GUTBELL.    The  dinner  or  eating-belL 
GUTH.   A  girth.    Sahp. 
GUTLING.    A  glutton.   Craven, 
GUT-SCRAPER.  A  fiddler.    Var.  dial, 
GUTTED.    Begrimed.    Devon. 
GUTTER.  (1)  The  hoUow  pUwje  m  a  cross-bow 

in  which  the  arrow  was  laid. 

(2)  A  small  stream  of  water  deep  and  narrow. 
Yorish. 

(3)  To  derour  greedily.    Devon. 
GUTTERS.    Little  streaks  in  the  beam  of  a 

hart's  head.    (Fr,) 
GUTTER-SLUSH.    Kennel  dirt.   East. 
GUTTER-TILES.    Ck)nvex  tUes  made  expressly 

for  drains  or  gutters. 
GUTTIDE.     Shrove-tide.    See  WUbraham,  p. 

44;Middleton,ii.  165. 
GUTTLE.    To  be  ravenous.   North. 
GUTTLE-HEAD.     A  forgetful,  careless,  and 

thoughtless  person.    Camb. 
GUTTONE.    Togutanammal.    Pr.Parv. 
GUWEORN.    Spurge.    MS.  Harl.978. 
GUWLZ.    Marigolds.    This  form  is  from  Bat- 

chelor's  Orth.  Anal.  p.  134. 
GUY.    An  effigy  carrieid  about  by  boys  on  Nov. 

5th  to  represent  Guy  Fawkes.  '  Hence  applied 

to  any  strange-looking  individual. 
GUYDEHOME.     A  guidon,  q.  v.    This  form 

occurs  in  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  47. 
GUYED.  Guided;  directed.   (A.^N,) 
So  of  my  schlp^^«d  Is  the  rothir« 
That  y  ne  may  erre  for  wawe  ne  for  w jnde. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  I. 

GUYOUR.  Aguider,orleader.    Heame. 

GUYTE.    A  guide.    NommaleMS. 

GUYZARDS.  Men  in  disguise.  See  Dekker's 
Knights  Con>uring,  p.  54,repr. 

GUZZLE.  A  drain  or  ditch.  South.  Some- 
times, a  small  stream.  Called  also  a  guzzen. 
"  Guzzen-dirt,  the  stinking  dirt  of  mud-pools 
in  summer,'^  Milles  MS. 

This  U  all  one  thing  at  if  hee  should  goe  about 
to  jussle  her  loto  some  filthy  stinking  guzzie  or 
ditch.  mMtelei/*t  Bridt  Bu*h,  16S3«  p.  114. 

GWAIN.    Going.    North. 


GWENDERS.   A  disagreeable  tingling  arisbig 

from  cold.    Comw. 
GWETHALL.    Household  stuflf.    Heref. 
GWINRIS.  Guides.    W^ber. 
GWODE.    A  goad.   Rehq.  Antiq.  i.  82. 
GWON.   Gone.   Still  in  use. 
GWYLE.   A  gully,  or  ravine  ;  generally  applied 

to  wooded  ravines.    fFe$t. 
GY.    To  direct,  or  rule.    See  Gie. 

The  prosperity  of  thys  land  thus  they  g^, 
Forthewyth  togedere  al  to  the  daunce. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  L  6,  f.  1S\ 

GYANE.     Gay?     "Colours  gyane,"  Collier's 

Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  289. 
GYBE.    A  counterfeit  license  for  begging.    See 

the  Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  Lond.  1575. 
GYBONN.    GUbert.    Pr.Parv. 
GYDE.    A  guide.    See  Gid. 

And  I  shal4>e  the  munkes^tfe. 
With  the  myght  of  mylde  Mary. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f .  128. 

GYDERESSE.    A  female  guide.     CAmicer. 
GYDERS.    Straps  to  draw  together  the  open 

parts  of  armour.    Arch.  xviL  292. 
GYDLES.    Giddy.    Lydgate. 
GYE.  (1)  The  name  of  different  weeds  growing 

among  com.    East. 
(2)  A  salt-water  ditch.   Somertet, 
GYPFENE.    Given.    Perceval,  206, 2150. 
GYGE.    To  creak.     Craven. 
GYLE.  (1)  GuUe ;  deceit.    Also,  to  deceive. 
Bot  ther  was  5lt  gon  a  fyto.     MS.  Jthtmote  61,  f.  61. 
He  seyde,  welcome  alle  same. 
He  lete  hymselfe  then  hegvlvd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  78. 
Many  on  trowyn  on  here  wylys. 
And  many  tymes  the  pye  hem  gwl^*. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  3. 
(2)  Wort.     Gyle-tubbe,  Unton  Invent,  p.  3,  the 
vessel  in  which  ale  is  worked,  now  nearly  ob- 
solete.    GeneraUy  spelt  gail.     See  gylrfatts, 
in  a  note  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  274.     Gylynghout, 
Finchale  Charters. 
GYLE-HATHER.    Is  he  that  wiU  stand  by  his 
master  when  he  is  at  dinner,  and  bid  him  eat 
no  raw  meat,  because  he  woidd  eat  it  himself. 
Frat.  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 
GYLKELADE.    A  dish  in  cookery  described  in 

MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  53. 
GYLTED.    GUt.    Palsgrave. 
GYME.    To  gim ;  to  grin.     North. 
GYMELOT.    A  gimlet.     Pr.Parv. 
GYMMES.    Gems.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  3152. 
GYNFUL.    Full  of  tricks,  or  contrivances.   See 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  186. 
GYOWNE.    Guy,  pr.  n.    See  Roquefort,  Sup- 
plement  in  v.  GuUm. 

Dewke  Loyer,  seyde  Gyowne, 
Why  have  ye  do  thys  treson  ? 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  182. 

GYP.  At  Cambridge,  a  college  servant  is  called 
a  gyp,  said  to  be  from  Gr.  yv^f. 

GYRON.  A  kind  of  triangle.  An  heraldic 
term.    See  Test.  Vetust.  p.  231. 

GYRSOM.  A  fine  or  composition  paid  before- 
hand.    Durham. 
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GTRTHE«    ProtectioD;  peace.    (^.-S.) 
If  thou  here  aoy  thoodur 
In  the  moBCth  of  December, 
We  fhal  thorow  the  grace  of  oure  Lorde, 
Have  pees  and  gyrthc  goode  aoorde. 

M&  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  9. 

GYST.  (1)  A  joist.    Palsffrave, 

(2\  Gcttest.    Songs  and  Carolt,  x. 

(3)  Juice  ?    Nominale  MS. 

Do  hyt  itampe  and  take  gode  wyne. 
And  take  the  giftte  and  put  theryn. 
And  all  that  therof  drynke, 
They  ichall  Icmefor  towynke. 

MS,  Ca$uab.  Pf.  U.  3B,  f.  111. 

(4)  Deed,  action,  or  adventure. 


We  wyll  telle  Bbnebeaomv 
Of  thy  gjfttu»ukd  thyn  honowM. 

MS  Cantab.  Ff.  U   3R,  f.  151. 

GYTEESCHEPPE.     Recklessness. 
Wylland,  certea.  I  dyd  It  no3te, 
Bot  for  gytOseheppe  of  thoghte. 

R.  de  Brunne.  MS.  Bow^,  p.  f. 

GYTHESE.    Guise;  fashion.    R.de Brume. 

GYTRASH.     A  spirit,  or  ghost.    CYaven, 

GYVE.  (1)  This  term  is  occasionally  nsed  as  a 
▼erb,to  keep  or  fietter,bat  instancesof  it  in  that 
sense  are  not  very  frequently  to  he  met  with. 

(2)  To  hanter;to  quiz.    North, 

GYVES.    Fetters.    Octovian,  222. 

GTWBL.    A  jewel.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  508. 


HA.    Acontractk>n<tf  AoM.   Sometimei  Aot, 
or  hast     Var.  dioL 

HAA.    Azure.    Aiitura  of  Arther,  p.  1. 

HAAFURES.    Fishermen's  lines.    NoHh, 

HAAL.    Whole.     Craven. 

HAAM.  Home.  North.  This  dialect  gene- 
rally changes  o  into  imi. 

HA-APE.    To  «top  or  keep  back.    Dewm. 

HAB.  To  obtain  a  Uiing  by  hab  or  nab,  i  e. 
by  fisir  means  or  fouL  Hab  or  nab  means 
properly,  rashly,  without  consideration.  **  Shot 
hab  or  nab  at  randon,*'  Holinshed,  Chron. 
Ireland,  p.  82.  See  Flocio,  p.  48 ;  CotgraTC 
in  T.  Coi^eetttralemenit  Perdu. 

HABADB.    Abode ;  stopped ;  waited. 
Tb«  knyghte  no  lengare  habade, 
Bot  on  his  waye  faate  he  rade. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  130. 

And  hymielfe  and  a  certane  of  menje  with  hym 

habadt,  and  there  he  garte  make  a  citee,  and  called  it 

Alexander  after  hit  awenne  name.         MS.  Ibid.  f.  4. 

HABBE.    HaTe;hold.    (J.-S.) 

HABBETH.    Have.    Rob.  Glouc  p.  9. 

HABENRIES.  Architectural  decorations  of 
some  kind,  but  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term 
does  not  appear  to  be  known.  It  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  some  copies  reading  barbieane. 

HABERDASHER.    A  schoohnaster.    North. 

HABERDINE.  Salted  cod.  In  an  old  register 
of  Bushey,  co.  WUts,  it  is  stated  that  "  Mr. 
Gale  gave  a  Haberdme  fish,  and  half  a  peck 
of  blue  peas,  to  twenty  widows  and  widowers, 
once  a  year."  See  Risports  on  Charities,  xxv. 
330 ;  Tusser,  p.  61. 

HABERGEON.  A  breastplate,  generally  of 
mail  or  close  steel,  but  sometimes  of  leather. 

Thin  hmbtriM  it  thy  body  fre. 

Thy  baner  it  the  rode  ti«.    MS.  Addit.  1 1307^  f.  66. 
Sche  roe  fond  palA-ey  and  sted, 
Helme,  habifrion,  and  odour  wed. 

MS.Aa^moUe;l»t.A. 

HABID.    To  abide;  to  wait  for.    See  the  se- 
cond example  in  y.  Deme. 
HABILITEE.    AbiUty.     Chaucer. 
HABILLIMENTS.    Borden,  as  of  gold,  pearl, 

&c.  in  ancient  dress. 
HABITACLE.  Adwellmg, or  habitation.  {A.-N.) 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  niche  for  a  statue. 
What  wondir  thanne  thou;  that  God  by  myracle 
Withinne  a  mayde  made  hit  habitacie. 

Lydgatt,  MS,  8oc.  /intiq.  134,  f.  3. 


HABITE.    TodwelL     Chaucer, 

HABITUDE.    Diqxiaition,    TaWe  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Complements,  12mo.  1640. 

HABLE.    A  sea-port,  or  haven.    (A.-N.) 

HABOT,    An  abbot.    L^d^e. 

Alt  taynt  Ambroie  niyae,  and  wretyne  it  ea  by  a 
haly  A«6ol  that  hygfate  Agmthooe,  that  thre  ^ervhe 
bareattaaein  hit  mouthe  to  lere  hym  tohftldehym 
»*y"««  MS.  Ltocoto  A.  L  17,  f.  94M. 

HABUD.    Abided;  suffered. 

The  hoU  crot  wyn  or  he  dye. 
That  Critt  habud  on  good  Fryday . 

MS.  Dtniet  909,  r.». 

HABUNDE.    To  abound.     Cower. 
HABURDEPAYS.  Articles  of  merchandiae  that 

are  sold  by  weight.     (A,-N.) 
HABURIONE.    Same  as  ^o^aon,  q.  v. 

Ditdeyne  to  thyk  hit  haburiama  hath  maylad 
Of  my  deilrere  that  I  may  te  ryth  nowthe. 

MS.  Camtab,Ft.U6,LlS. 

H ABY.    Same  as  Abie,  q.  v. 

The  knyghte  ansuert  in  hy. 
He  talle  the  bargane  kabp. 
That  did  roe  thh  velany. 

„,^      ^  MS.  LhuolH  A.  i.  17,  f.lSi. 

HAC.    But.    Heame's  Rob.  Glouc  p.  653. 

HACHE.(l)Pain;£rtigne.    {A.-N.) 

(2^  Hatchet;  axe.    ffeame. 

(3)  A  rack  for  hay.    See  Hack. 

HACHED.  -  Clothe  of  silver  haehed  uppon 
satyn  grounde,"  Wardrobe  Ace  Edw.  IV.  p. 
160.  The  editor  supposes  this  to  mean 
cloth  slightly  embroidered  with  silver  on  a 
satin  ground. 

HACK.  (1)  A  atrong pick-axe,  or  hoe;  a  mat- 
tock ;  a  spade.  Var,  dial  See  example  in  v. 
For-wroffht. 

(2)  A  hatch,  or  half-door;  a  rack.  Noff. 
Skinner  gives  it  as  a  Lincolnshire  word. 

(3)  To  stammer ;  to  cough  feintly  and  frequently; 
to  labour  severely  and  indefatigably ;  to  chii^ 
with  a  knife ;  to  break  the  clods  of  earth  after 
ploughing.  Var.  dial.  It  occurs  in  the  firet 
sense  in  Towneley  Myst  pp.  Ill,  116. 

(4)  The  place  whereon  bricks  newly  made  are 
arranged  to  dry.     Wett, 

(5)  The  lights,  liver,  and  heart  of  a  boar  or  swine. 
Holme,  1688. 

(6^  A  hard-working  man.    Smff'iolJt. 
(7)  Hack  at,  to  imitate.     Yorksh. 
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(8)  A  place  where  a  hawk's  meat  was  placed. 
Gent.  Rec.  it  62. 

(9)  To  hop  on  one  leg.     Jfe$t, 

(10)  To  chatter  with  cold.    Devon, 

(11)  A  hedge.     Lmc,    From  the  JS, 

(12)  To  win  ererything.     Cumb, 
HACKANDB.  Annoying;  troublesome.  (J,'S,) 
HACKBUSH.    A  heavy  hand.gun. 
HACKED.    Chopped,  or  chapped.    North. 
HACKENAIE.     An  ambling   horse,    or  pad. 

(//..iV.)    See  Rom.  Rose,  1137. 

HACKER.  (1)  A  kind  of  axe.     Weit. 

(2)  To  stutter ;  to  stammer.  Hacker  and  stam- 
mer, to  prevaricate.    North. 

HACK-HOOK.  A  crooked  bill  vnth  a  bng 
handle  for  cutting  peas,  tares,  &c.    South, 

HACKIE.     S9mfMGqf{2). 

HACKIN.  A  pudding  made  in  the  maw  of 
a  sheep  or  hog.  It  was  formerly  a  standard 
dish  at  Christaias,  and  is  mentioned  by  N. 
Fair&x,  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  159.^ 

HACKLE.  (1)  A  straw  cone  of  thatch  placed 
over  a  bee-hive.  Somih,  The  term  seems  to  be 
applied  to  any  conical  oovering  of  hay  or  straw. 

(2)  To  shackle  beasts.    Af^oOr. 

(3)  To  dress ;  to  trim  up.     Yorith. 

(4)  Hair ;  wool  i  feathers.    North, 
(bS  To  agree  together.    Somertet. 

(6)  The  mane  of  a  hog.     mita. 

(7)  An  instrument  with  iron  teeth  for  combing 
hemp  or  flax.    North, 

S8)  To  dig  or  pull  up.    line, 
9)  To  make  hay  into  rows.    A  hackle  is  a  row 

of  new-made  hay.    Oxon. 
(10)  A  stickleback.    Devon. 
HACKLED.    Peevish ;  crossgrained.    North. 
HACKLES.    The  long  pointed  feathers  on  a 

cock's  neck.     Far.  dioL 
HACKMAL.    A  tomUt.    Devon. 
HACKNEY.  (1)  A  saddle-horse.     West. 
(2)  A  common  whore.    See  C^tgrave,  in  v.  Can^ 

tonnieref  Putam  /  Howell,  sect,  zxii ;  Withals, 

ed.  1608,  p.  228.     Shakespeare  apparently 

uses  the  wcurd  in  this  sense  in  Love's  Labours 

Lost,  iiL  1. 
H  ACKNET-MAN.    A  person  who  let  out  horses 

for  hire.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  96. 
HACKNEY-SADDLE.    A  riding  saddle. 
HACK.PUDDING.    A  mess  made  of  sheep's 

heart,  chopped  with  suet  and  sweet  fruits. 

The  people  used  to  breakfast  on  this  on 

Christmas-day  at  Whitbeck,  co.  Cumberland. 

See  Jefferson's  History  and  Antiquities  of 

AUerdale  Ward,  1842 ;  and  HadHn. 
HACKS.    Axes,  or  hatchets.    Meyrick,  iii.  45. 
HACKSLAVER.    A  nasty  slovenly  fellow,  both 

in  words   and  action.      North.     Also,    to 

stammer,  or  stutter. 
HACKSTER.    An  hacknied  person. 
HACKSYLTRESE.    Axle-trees. 
HACKUM-PLACKUM.    Barter.    North. 
HACKY.    Artful  J  witty.    Northumb. 
HACONY.    A  hackney,  or  whore. 

Fetyd  sUeabowtoaaan  hacon^  to  behyred. 

MS.  UMd.  416,  f.  44. 


HACQUETON.    Same  as  Jeietoun,  q.  v. 

HAD.     Hold.    Also,  have.    North. 

HADDEN.    Pa.t.pl.of^a««. 

HADDER.  Heath,  or  ling.  North.  See  Ho- 
linshed,  Hist.  Scot  p.  95. 

HADE.  (1)  In  mines,  the  underlay  or  inclination 
of  the  vein.    North. 

(2)  A  ridge  of  land.  This  term  occurs  in 
Drayton's  Polyolbion.    See  Naret. 

HADEN.    Ugly;  untoward.     Weet. 

HADFASH.    Plague;  trouble.    North. 

HADING.    A  sloping  vein.    Derb. 

HAD-I-WIST.  That  is,  had  I  known  the  con- 
sequences, a  common  exclamation  of  those 
who  repented  too  late.  See  Addtwitaen; 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  100 ;  Florio,  p.  14.  *'  Had 
I  wist  comes  ever  to  late,"  Northern  Mothers 
Blessing,  1597. 

HADLEYS.  Hardly.  North.  It  is  occasion- 
ally  pronounced  hadHm. 

HAD-LOONT-REAN.  The  gutter  or  division 
between  headlands  and  others.    North. 

HAET.  Has.  FrereandtheBoy,  st  47.  Ex- 
plained  hot  by  Meriton. 

HAFB.    Heaved;  raised.    (J.-S.) 
Jhaaus  tho  hya  haade  up  h^fit. 
And  hya  Mcacyog  hys  modur  gafe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  36. 

HAFER.   To  stand  higg^g.    Sug^. 

HAFEREN.    Unsettled ;  unsteady.    East. 

HAFFET.    The  forehead,  or  temples.    North. 

HAFFLE.  To  stammer ;  to  prevaricate ;  to  fal- 
ter. North.  It  seems  to  mean  in  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Viedazer,  to  abuse,  or  make  a  fool  of. 

HAFIR.  Oats.  It  is  the  translation  of  avena 
in  Nominale  MS. 

HAFLES.    Wanting.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  152. 

HAFT.  Loose  in  the  haft,  I  e.  not  quite  honest. 
See  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  339.  By  the 
hafty  a.  common  oath. 

HAFTED.  A  cow  is  said  to  be  hafted,  when, 
from  long  retention  of  milk,  the  teats  have  be- 
come rigid  like  the  hafls  of  knives. 

HAFTER.  A  wrangler ;  a  subtle  crafty  person. 
This  term  occurs  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie, 
1593;  DoetourDoubble  Ale,  n.d. 

HAFTS.  Little  islands  or  raised  banks  in  a 
pond  or  pool  for  ducks  or  other  water-fowl  to 
build  their  nesto.    Staff. 

HAFVE.   Possess;  have.    (^..5.) 

Wether  sa  it  be  knyth  or  koave. 
If  y  luf  fal  he  ever  hafve. 

Cp  of  Wartcike,  Middlehill  MS. 

HAG.  (1)  The  belly.    Northumb. 

(2)  To  hew,  chop,  or  hack.     Far.  dial 

(3)  Idle  disorder.    Somerset. 

(4)  A  certain  division  of  wood  intended  to  he 
cut.  In  England,  when  a  set  of  workmen  un- 
dertake  to  fell  a  wood,  they  divide  it  into 
equal  portions  by  cutting  off  a  rod,  called  a 
hag-stqfff  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
to  mark  the  divisions,  each  of  whidi  is  called 
a  hag,  and  is  considered  the  portion  of  one 
individuaL  A  whole  fsll  is  called  a  fag.  The 
term  occurs  in  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Degrider.    The 
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word  was  also  applied  to  a  smaU  wood  or  in- 
closure.  The  park  at  Auckland  Castle  was 
formerly  called  the  Hag.  Nares^  p.  220,  gives 
a  wrong  explanation. 

(5)  A  sink  or  mire  in  mosses ;  any  broken  ground 
in  a  bog.  North,  See  Dugdale's  History  of 
Imbanking,  1662,  p.  292. 

(6)  A  white  mist ;  phosphoric  light  at  night- 
time.    North, 

(7)  To  haggle,  or  dispute.     West, 

(8)  To  work  by  the  hag,  i  e.  by  the  job,  not  by 
the  day.    North, 

(9)  A  witch,  or  fiend.    (A,'S,) 
HAGAGING.    Passionate.    Dewm, 
HAGBERRY.    The  Prunmt  paduSf  a  shrub. 
HAGBUSH.     See   Haekbu$h,     "Caste   hag. 

bushes,''  HaU,  1548,  Henry  VIII.  f.  28.  It  is 
sometimes  spelt  hagbut, 

HAG-CLOG.  ^  A  chopping-block.    North, 

HAGE.    Ague ;  sickness.    Heante, 

HAGGADAY.  A  kind  of  wooden  latch  for  a 
door.     Yorith, 

HAG6AGB.    A  sloven  or  slattern.    Dewm, 

HAGGAR.    WUd;  untamed.     Yori$h, 

HAGGARD.  (1)  A  rick-yard.  West.  This  word 
occurs  in  Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  pp.  44, 
148,  and  also  in  HaU. 

(2)  A  wild  liawk ;  one  that  has  preyed  for  her- 
self before  being  taken.  Metaphorically,  a 
loose  woman. 

HAGGAR.MAKER'S.SHOP.    A  public-houae. 

HAGGED.    Tired;  fatigued.     North, 

HAGGENBAG.  Mutton  or  beef  baked  or  boiled 
in  pie-crust.    Comw. 

HAGGER.    To  chatter  with  cold.     Wiltt, 

HAGGIE.    To  argue.    Ermoor, 

HAGGIS.  The  entrails  of  a  sheep,  minced  with 
oatmeal,  and  boiled  in  the  stomach  or  paunch 
of  the  animal  North.  To  cool  one's  haggis, 
to  beat  him  soundly.  See  Florio,  p.  65 ;  No- 
mendator,  p.  87. 

HAGGISH.  An  opprobrious  epithet  for  a  fe- 
male.   North, 

HAGGISTER.  A  magpie.  Kent,  "  The  eat- 
ing of  a  haggiater  or  pie  helpeth  one  be- 
witched," R.  Scot,  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft, 
p.  82.    See  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HAGGLE.  (1)  To  haiL    North, 

(2)  To  cut  irregularly.    North, 

(3)  To  tease,  or  worry.    Oxon, 
HAGGLER.    The  upper-servant  of  a  farm.    /. 

Wight. 
HAGGLES.    Haws.    MiUes'  MS.  Gloss. 
HAGGLE-TOOTHED.  Snaggle-toothed.  Z>e»(m. 
HAGGY.    Applied  to  the  broken  or  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  when  in  a  moist  state.    East, 
HAGH.    A  hedge.    {A.-S.) 

Heraud  looked  under  ay  haghf 
Ay  fair  mayden  he  ther  sagh. 

QV  t/IVarwike,  MiddMiUMS, 

HAGHE.    Pear;  tremor.    (J.-S.) 

HAGHES.    Haws.    North. 

HAGHTENE.    The  eighth. 

Grete  dole  fonotbe  it  ei  to  telle, 
Oppone  the  haghtene  daye  byfeUe. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  100. 


HAGLER.    A  bungler.     Var,d^. 

HAGMALL.  A  woman  who  dresses  herself  in 
a  sluttish  manner.    Somerset, 

HAGRIDDEN.  Entangled.  Devon.  This  and 
some  few  other  terms  afford  curious  trmcet  of 
old  superstitions.  The  fcdry-rings  are  termed 
hag-traeks  in  the  West  of  England. 

HAG-STAFF.    See  Hag  (4). 

HAG-THORN.    The  hawthorn.    Dewm. 

HAGUES.    Haws.    Craven. 

HAG-WORM.    A  snake.    North, 

HA-HOUSE.    A  mansion.     North, 

HAID-CORN.  The  plants  of  wheat  in  winter. 
NorthMmb. 

HAIE.    A  hedge.    Chaucer. 

HAIFER.    To  labour,  or  toiL    East. 

HAIGH.    To  have.    North. 

HAIHO.    The  woodpedLcr.   Saktp. 

HAIKB.  An  exdamation,  generally  ft  sigzial  of 
defiance.    North, 

HAIL.  (1)  Health.    Rob.Glouc  p.  118. 

(2)  Healthy.  «  Hail  and  dear  English,''  Nath. 
Fairfisx,  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674. 

(3)  To  roar  or  cry.    Somerset. 
HAILE.    Hauled ;  drawn.    Tusser. 
HAIL-FELLOW.    An  expression  of  intimacy. 

To  be  haUfeUow  weU  met  with  every  one,  L  e. 

to  mix  in  all  sorts  of  inferior  sodety. 
HAILSEN.    To  salute; to  embrace.    (^.-&) 
HAIL-SHOTS.    Small  shot  for  cannon.     See 

Florio,  p.  53 ;  Bourne's  Inventions,  1578. 
HAIN.  (1)  To  raise  or  heighten.  East. 

(2)  To  save ;  to  preserve.  North.  Hence,  to 
exclude  cattle  from  a  field  so  that  grass  may 
grow  for  hay.  ^ 

(3)  To  own,  or  possess.    Une. 

(4)  Malice;  hatred.    Chesh. 
HAINISH.    Unpleasant.    Essex. 
HAIPS.     A  sloven.    Craven. 

HAIR.  Grain ;  texture ;  character.  This  is  a 
common  word  in  old  plays.  A  quibble  on  it 
seems  intended  in  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  43 ; 
Citye  Match,  1639,  p.  51.  Against  the  hair, 
against  the  grain,  contrary  to  nature. 

HAIRE.    Same  as  Hayre,  q.  v. 

HAIREVE.    The  herb  cleaver.    Glouc. 

HAI^Y-LOCKED.    Having  side-locks. 

HAISH.    The  ash.    Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  82. 

HAISTER.    The  fire-place.    SaJcp. 

HAISTERT.    Hoisted  about.    Cttmb. 

HAIT.    Happy;  joyful.    {A.-N.) 

HAITCH.    A  slight  shower.    Sussex. 

HAITCHY.    Misty  ;doudy.    South. 

HAITHE.    To  heave  up.    (A.-N.) 

HAIT-WO.  Go  to  the  left  I  A  word  of  com- 
mand  to  horses  in  a  team.  A  harvest  song 
has  the  following  chorus,  **  With  a  hait,  with 
a  ree,  with  a  wo,  with  a  gee  V  The  exprea- 
sion  is  very  andent. 

HAKASING.    Tramping  about.    Line. 

HAKATONE.    Same  as  Aeietoun,  q.  v. 
Aacadart  nnote  Oyone 
ThoTowehawberkeand  hakmtonek 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  88,  f.  1«S. 

HAKCHYP.    A  hatchet.    Pr.  Parv. 
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HAKE.  (1)  A  hook.     Tor.  dioL    The  draught 
irons  oif  a  plough  are  the  hakes. 

(2)  To  sneaki  or  loiter  about.  North,    Also,  to 
dall  J  wantonly. 

(3^  A  hand-gun.    Egerton  Papers,  p.  1 7. 

(4)  A  hawk.    Sir  Amadas,  55. 

HAKED.    A  Uu'ge  pike.     Cambr, 

HAKEL.  SeeBrait,  It  seems  to  mean  e/l^/Atn^, 
dreUf  in  Warner,  p.  97. 

HAKERE.    A  quarter  of  com. 

HAKERNES.    Acorns.    WilL  Werw.  p.  66. 

HAKKE.    To  foUow,  or  run  after.    (^.-5.) 

HAKKER.  To  tremble  with  passion ;  to  chat- 
ter with  cold.     fFet/. 

HAL(l)AfooL    Yorkfh. 

(2^  All;  hold.    Heame. 

(3;  Abbreviation  for  Henry.    Obsolete. 

HALA.    Bashful ;  modest.     Yoritk. 

HALANTOW.  A  procession  which  used  to  sur- 
vey the  parish  bounds,  singing  a  song  with 
that  burden,  and  accompanied  with  ceremo- 
nies, somewhat  similar  to  the  Fvrry'dayf  q.  y. 

HALCHE.    To  loop,  or  fasten.     Oawayne. 

HALCHOO.    Same  as  Hackle,  q.  ▼. 

HALDE.  Kept ;  held.  Also,  a  prison,  fortress, 
or  castle.    (J.-S.) 

HALDEN.    Held.    Chaucer. 

HALDER.  A  plough  handle.  Line. 
HALE.  (1)  To  pnU,  or  draw.  West.  See  the 
Assemble  of  Foules,  151 ;  Sp«ushTragedy,  ap. 
Hawkins,  iL  122 ;  Harrison,  p.  202 ;  Marlowe, 
i.  156,  iL  14  ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  i  2 ;  Brit.  BibL  iv. 
93 ;  Stanihurst,  p.  11.  In  early  English  the 
word  is  applied  in  various  ways,  but  generally 
implying  rapid  movement. 
(2)  Health ;  safety.     Lydgate. 


(3) 
(4) 


'}  -  - 

)  Whole; well; strong.    {j4.~S.) 

'  An  iron  instrument  for  hanging  a  ]>ot  over 


the  fire.    South. 
(5)  To  pour  out.    Dorset. 
(6)Whole;aU.    Sir  Perceval,  2029.  "Thebaic 

howndrethe,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
(7)  A  tent,  or  pavilion.    **  Hale  in  a  fdde  for 

men,  trrf,**  Palsgrave.  Nares  misunderstands 

the  term.    "  Tabemaeuhim,  a  pavilion,  tente 

or  hale,"  Elyot,  1559. 
(B)  To  vex,  or  trouble ;  to  worry.    HalL 

(9)  To  procure  by  solicitation.    North. 

(10)  A  rake  vrith  strong  teeth  for  getting  loose 
pebbles  from  brooks.    Devon. 

HALE-BREDE.    A  lout ;  a  lubber. 
HALEGH.    A  saint.    (^.-5.)    This  occun  in 

MS.  Ckrtt.  Ve8pas.D.  vii.  Ps.  14. 
HALELELT.    Wholly.    See  Mmot,  p.  17. 

And  whoiue  the  oste  had  herde  thire  wordci,  thay 
oommenedide  hym  hateltlp  with  a  voyce. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  19. 

HALEN.    To  bawl,  or  take.    (A.-S.) 
HALES.     Plough-handles.    Line. 
HALESOME.     Wholesome ;  healthy. 
HALESTONE.    A  flmt ;  a  fire-stone.     North. 
HALEWES.     Saints.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  38. 
HALEYARDS.    Halliards.    See  Euphues  Gol- 
den Legade,  ap.  Collier,  p.  109. 
HALF.     Half ;  part ;  side.     {A.-S.) 


HALF-BAKED.  Raw;  inexperienced;  half, 
silly.     Var.  dial. 

HALP-BORD.    Sixpence.    A  cant  term. 

HALF-CAPS.  Half-bows;  slight  salutations 
vrith  the  cap.     Shak. 

HALFENDELE.  Half;  the  half  part.  {A..S.j 
In  Somerset,  a  halfendeal  garment  is  one  com- 
posed of  two  different  materials. 

He  ichaied  the  erle  In  a  while 
Mare  [then]  halJ^mdeU  a  myle. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  ISl. 

HALFERS.  An  exclamation  among  children, 
which  entitles  the  utterer  to  half  of  anything 
found  by  his  companion,  unless  the  latter 
previously  says,  *•  No  halfera,  findee  keepee, 
loosee  seekee,'' which  destroys  the  claim. 
HALF-FACED.  Shovring  only  half  the  face, 
the  re^  being  concealed  by  a  muffler.  See 
the  Puritan,  quoted  by  Nares.  Also  said  of  a 
face  drawn  in  profile.  HaJf faced groate  were 
those  which  had  the  Idng^s  face  in  profile. 

HALF-HAMMER.  The  game  of  hop,  step, 
and  jump.    East. 

HALF-KIRTLE.  The  common  dress  of  courte- 
sans.   See  2  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

HALFLY.    Half.    Halle's  Hist.  Ex.  p.  39. 

HALF-MARROW.  One  of  two  boys  who  ma- 
nages  a  tram.    North. 

HALF-MOON.    A  periwig.    Dekkw. 

HALF-NAMED.    Privately  baptized.     Weet. 

HALF-NOWT.    Half-price.    North. 

HALF-PACE.  A  raised  floor  or  pktform.  See 
Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  341,  356. 

HALFPENNY.  To  have  one  hand  on  a  half- 
penny, to  be  cautious,  prudent,  or  attentive  to 
one's  interests.    North. 

HALF-ROCKED.    Silly.     Var.  dial 

HALF-SAVED.  Half-witted.  Herrf.  The  epi- 
thet  ha^strained  is  also  conmion. 

HALF-STREET.  A  place  in  Southwark,  for- 
merly noted  for  stews. 

HALFULDELE.    S&me  as  Halfendele,  q.  y. 

HALIDOM.  Holiness ;  sanctity ;  the  sanctuary ; 
a  sacrament.  Formerly  a  common  oath. 
Minsheu  calls  it,  »« an  old  word,  used  by  old 
countrywomen  by  manner  of  swearing." 

HALIE.    Tohawl;topuU.    (A.-S.) 

HALIFAX-GIBBET.  An  instrument  of  execu- 
tion formerly  used  at  Halifax. 

HALIGH.  Holy.  This  word  occurs  in  MS. 
Cott  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  4. 

HALING.    A  pulling.    Harriwn,  p.  184. 

HALING-WHIP.    A  flexible  whip  or  rod. 

H  ALI-PALMER.    A  palmer-worm.     West. 

HALIWEY.  The  balsam  tree.  See  a  list  of 
plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3.  The  term  was 
also  applied  to  any  remedy  against  sickness. 

HALK.    Futuo.    MS.  Ashmole  208. 

HALKE.     A  comer.    (^.-5'.) 

And  alto  thlse  falce  erchedekene  that  aboute  the 

cuntre  walke. 
And  maynteyned  falce  preettis  In  every  halkt. 

MS.  Ashmole  GO,  f.  97. 

HALL.  (1)  A  trammel.    SufoUk. 
(2)  A  chief  house.    The  manor-house  in  many 
parishes  is  called  the  Hall. 
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(3)  A  kMtt/  m  Ml/  The  usut]  exclamatioii  at 
andent  masques,  &c.  to  make  room  for  the 
dancers  or  performers. 

HALLABALOO.    A  noise,  or  uproar. 

HALLACKING.  IdUaip;  feasting;  making 
merry.     HaUmckt,    An  idle  feUow.     iVeWA. 

H  ALLA6B.  The  fee  or  toU  due  to  the  lord  id 
a  fair  or  market.     (Fr.) 

H  ALLAN.  The  passage  or  space  between  the 
outer  and  Inner  door  of  a  cottage ;  the  parti- 
tion between  the  passage  and  the  room. 
HaUan-thoAer,  an  Impudent  presuming  beg- 
gar.   North, 

HALLANTIDE.    AU  Saints' day.     West. 

HALLE.  (1)  Well ;  healthy.    See  BaU  (2). 

(2)  A  dwelling,  or  habitation.  (^.-5.) 

(3)  All.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  2327. 

(4)  A  plough-handle.     Devon. 
HALLE-E'EN.    All  Hallow  even.     Nofth. 
HALLESYN.    To  kiss,  or  embrace.    Pr,  Parv. 
HALLIBASH.    A  great  bUze.    North. 

HA  LLIE  R.    A  student  in  a  hall  at  Oxford.  See 

Harrison's  England,  p.  152. 
HALLING.  (1)  Trying  to  see  if  geese  or  ducks 

be  with  egg.    Devon. 
(2)  Tapestry.    See  Warton,  ii.  377. 
HALLION.    A  reprobate.     North. 
H ALL-NIGHT.   Shrove  Tuesday  evening.  The 

previous  Sunday  is  sometimes  called  HalU 

Snnday.    Devon. 
HALLOWDAY.    A  holiday.    East. 
HALLOWMASS.     The  feast   of   AU  Saints. 

Halowe  Thurtdaye,  Holy  Thursday. 
To  tee  hys  nobulle  and  ryalle  arraye 
In  Rome  on  Halowe  Thursda^e. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  \l  98,  f.  M2. 

HALLY.    WhoUy.     Cfower. 

Thane  they  holde  at  his  heite  haOp  at  onet. 

MortaJrlhun,  US.  Unatln,  £.96. 

HALM.    Handle.     Gmoayne. 
HALMOT-COURT.    The  court  of  a  copyhold 

manor ;  a  court  baron.     North.   **  Holden  his 

halyoTiotes,''  i.  e.  hia  courts,  Wright's  PoL 

Songs,  p.  154. 
HALOGHE.    A  saint,  or  holy  one.    (^.-5.) 
Thou  sal  noght  le^e  my  saule  hi  hella,  ne  thon  sal 

Doght  gife  thi  tt^ogh^  to  se  corropcloan. 

MS.  Cbu.  Eton  10,  r.n. 

AUe  the  halowe§  that  are  In  hevene. 
And  angels  ma  than  manoe  kanne  nevene. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17»  t.  14S. 

HALPACE.    A  raised  floor,  or  stage ;  the  dais 
of  a  hall.     It  is  spelt  hautepace  in*  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  65 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  153. 
HALPE.    Helped.     Chaucer. 

He  hewe  on  ther  bodyes  bolde, 
Hys  hownde  hatpo  hym  at  nede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38.  f.  73. 
HALPED.    Crippled.    I.  Wight. 
HALPOWRTH.    A  halfpennyworth. 
HALS.    The  neck  ;  the  throat.     (J.-S.) 
Foure  fendis  se  he  als, 
Hongyng  fast  aboute  hir  halt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  45. 

HALSE.  (1)  HazeL    Somerset. 
(2)  To  salute ;  to  embrace.    (J.-S.) 


HALSENT.   Oae«;oonjectQre.  DraoR. 

rally,  an  evil  prediction. 
HALS7ANG.    The  pUlory.    Bhuni. 
HALSH.    To  tie ;  to  fasten ;  to  knot.     North, 
HALS-MAN.     An  exeentioner.     "The  hals- 

man's   sword,"   CkatelaBd  Revived,  1660, 

p.  75.    iJ.~S.) 
HALSON.  (I)  A  kind  ofhaid  wood. 
(2)  To  promise  or  bid  fsir,  good,  or  bad ;  to 

predict.     Devon. 
HALSTER.    He  who  draws  a  barge  alongifalc 

a  river  by  a  rope.    WesL 
HALSUMLY.    Comfortably.     Gaw^yne, 
HALT.  (1)  A  shrub ;  a  copse.    It  is  tiw  teans- 

lation  of  vhrgultum  in  Nominale  MS. 

(2)  Held ;  kept.    Also,  boldeth. 

For  she  that  Ikatt  his  Iff  so  dei» 
His  nodk  is,  wHhoatsu  weie. 
Cmaar  Mmtdl,  MS.  CoiL  THn.  CrnUrnb.  L  5k 

(3)  A  strong  hamper,  toeh  as  is  nsed  vritii  a 
pack-saddle.    North. 

(4)  Animal  deposit.    Somerset. 

HALTE.     To  go  lamely.    (J.^N.)    Also  aa 

adjective,  lame. 
HALTERPATH.    A  bridle-vray.    Dorset. 
HALTERSACK.      A  tcnn   of  reproa^  isti. 
mating  that  a  person  is  fit  for  the  g^Wws. 
**  A  knavi^  lad^  a  slie  wag,  a  haltersaekg," 
Florio,  p.  81. 
HALYANS.    Inferior  ore.    North. 
HALVENDELE.    Same  as  Haifiniek,  q.  ▼. 
Her  ys  the/ha/vyii^tf  ofour  geste; 
God  MYe  us,  mast  and  lest. 

MS.jinmda,ColLjtrm.S2,L4. 

HALWE.    To  haUow,  or  conaeerate.    (jL-S.) 
HALWEN.  Saints.  Auehinleck  MS. 
HALWETHURS.    Holy  Thursday. 
HALWYS.    Sides.    Arch.  zzz.  408. 
HALT.    Hated.    Prompt.  Parv. 
H ALZEN.    The  same  as  Halson^  q.  t. 
HAL3BN.    Saints.    MS.  ArQndel57,  t  94. 
HAM.  (1)  Them.    Weber's  Met  Rob. 
(2)  A  rich  level  pasture.     West,     A  plot  of 

ground  near  a  river. 
HAMBERWES.   Horse  oollari.   NomtndeMS. 

Kennett  has  hameroughs. 
HAMBURGHES.    The  arm.h<4es.    Lme. 
HAMBYR.    A  hammer.    Pr.  Parv. 
HAMCH.    The  hip-joint.    Northsmk. 
HAME.  (1)  Home.    Still  in  use. 
(2)  Skin.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  391. 
HAMEL.    To  walk  lame.    To  hamel  dogs,  to 

lame  them  by  cutting  their  hams  or  houghs. 

North.     See  Troilus  and  Creseide,  ii.  964, 

**  o  fote  is  hameled  of  thy  sorowe." 
HAMELESSE.    Hamlets.    Langtoft,p.321. 
HAMELIN.    Limpmg;  walking  lame.     North. 
HAMES.    Pieces  of  wood  on  the  collar  of  the 

horse  to  which  the  traces  are  fixed,   rar.  diaL 
HAM-FLEETS.      A  sort  of  cloth  bnakina  to 

defend  the  legs  from  dirt     Gloue. 
HAMIL.    A  handle.    Somerset. 
HAMINE.      To  aim  at  anything,  to  hit  it. 

Lydgate. 
HAMKIN.    A  pudding  made  upon  the  boBM 
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of  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  tU  the  fleah  being 

first  taken  off.    Devon. 
HAMLEN.    To  tie,  or  attach.    (A.-S.) 
HAMLET.    A  high  consUble.     Gro$e. 
HAMLINO.    The  operation  of  cutting  the  balls 

ont  of  the  feet  of  dogs. 
HAMMARTWARD.      Homeward.      See   the 

Chron.  VUodun.  p.  96.    Hamwunrd  oocors  in 

Sir  Degrevant,  1233. 
HAMMER.    To  stammer.     Also,  to  work  or 

Ubonr.     Var.  diaL    The  hammer  of  death, 

i.  e.,  a  fist.     Hammer  tmd  pineere,  the  noise 

made  by  a  horse  when  he  strikes  the  hind- 
foot  against  the  fore-foot.      To  Uve  hammer 

and  tongsy  to  agree  rery  badly. 
HAMMER-AXE.      An    instrument    having  a 

hammer  on  one  side  of  the  handle,  and  an  axe 

on  the  other.     North, 
HAMMER-DRESSED.      Said  of  stone  hewn 

with  a  pick,  or  pointed  hammer. 
HAMMER-SCAPPLE.    A  miser.    North, 
HAMMERWORT.    The  herb  pelUtorv. 
HAMMIL.    A  village ;  a  hovel    North, 
HAMPER.    To  beat.    North, 
HAMPER-CLOT.    A  ploughman.    North, 
HAMPERLEGGED.    Led  away  or  overborne 

by  another.     Warw, 
HAMPBRY.    Out  of  repair.    Kent, 
HAMPSHIRE-HOG.     A  derisive  name  for  a 

native  of  Hampshire. 
HAMRON.    The  hold  of  a  ship.  BUmni. 
HAMS.    Breeches.    A  cant  term. 
HAM-SAM.    Irregularly.     Cumb, 
HAMSHACKI.B.     To  fasten  the  head  of  an 

animal  to  one  of  its  forelegs. 
HAMSTICKS.    Part  of  the  harness  fixed  to  a 

horse's  collar.    North, 
HAM-TREES.    The  hames,  q.  v.    Devon, 
HAMUR.    A  hammer.    Pr,  Parv, 
HAMWARD.    Homewards.    Heame, 
HAM  WOOD.    A  hoop  fixed  round  the  collar  of 

a  cart-horse,  to  whidi  the  chains  are  attached. 

South, 
HAN.  (1)  Hence.    Sevyn  Sages,  494. 

(2)  To  have.  Still  in  use  in  the  North  for  the 
pres.  plur. 

(3)  The  voice  wherewith  wood  cleavers  keep 
time  to  their  strokes. 

HAi>}ABOROUGH.  A  coarse  horse-collar,  made 
of  reed  or  straw.    Devon, 

H ANAP.    A  cup.    Test.  Vetust.  p.  99. 

HANAPER.  A  hamper,  or  basket.  Hanaper 
Office,  where  the  writs  were  deposited  in  a 
basket,  and  still  so  called. 

HANBY.    Wanton;  unruly.    North, 

HANCELED.     Cut  off.     Skinner. 

HANCE-POTTS.  In  the  inventory  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker's  plate,  Jrehaoloffia,  xxx.  25, 
is  **  y.  hance^ott8,mihe  angells  wings  chased 
on  the  bellies,  vrithe  covers  annexed,  weyinge 
xliij.  oz.  j." 

HANCLE.    A  great  many.    North, 

HANCUTCHER.    A  handkerchief.    North, 

HAND.  (1)  Jt  any  hand,  at  any  rate,  at  all 
events.     To  make  a  hand  on,  to  waste,  spoil, 


or  destroy.  T6beom  tk§  menSnff  ktmdf  to 
be  in  a  state  of  convalescence.  To  have  the 
hand  m,  to  be  accustomed  to  business.  To 
twap  even  hande,  to  exchange  without  advan- 
tage. He^e  any  hand  qfore^  ready  and  pre- 
pared for  any  undertaking.  TohandwUh^to 
cooperate  with. 

(2)  To  sign.  Eaat,  My  own  hand  oo^,  L  e. 
my  autograph  copy. 

(3)  The  shoulder-joint  of  a  hog,  cut  without  the 
blade-bone.    Siiff, 

(4^  A  bunch  of  rai&hes.    Cambr, 

(5)  Performance.  Also,  a  doer  or  woriunan  in 
any  business  or  work. 

HAND-BALL.  Stowe  mentions  a  custom  of 
playing  at  hand-ball  on  Easter-day  for  a  tansy- 
cake,  the  winning  of  which  depended  chiefly 
upon  swiftness  of  foot.  Survey  of  London, 
ed.  1720,  b.  L  p.  251. 

And  belyfe  he  gerte  write  a  lettre,  ud  not  It  tUle 
Alexander,  and  therwlth  he  lent  hym  a  hamdbmlia 
and  other  ocrtane  Japes  in  scerne. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i,  17,  f.  7* 

HANDBAND.    Possession.    (^.-5.) 
HANDBEATING.    Cutting  off  the  turf  with  a 

beating  axe.    Devon, 
HANDBOW.    The  long  or  common  bow. 
HAND-BREDE.    A  hand's  breadth.    (jL-S) 
HAND.CANNON.    A  musket.    HalL 
HAND-CLOTH.    A  handkeichief.    Lme. 
HAND-CLOUT.    AtoweL    North, 
HANDE.    Hanged? 

Alexander  gart  rayie  up  twa  pelen  of  mavUe,  and 

by-twixe  thame  he  hande  a  table  of  golde. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  40. 

HANDECHAMP.    Aruflle.    Craven, 

HANDELL.    A  fuller's  instrument.    Peyge, 

HANDER.     The  second  to  a  pugilist.   Line. 

HANDERHAMP.    Aruflle.    Craven. 

HANDERSOME.    Handy ;  meddling.   North, 

HANDEWARPS.  A  kind  of  doth,  formerly 
much  made  in  Essex. 

HANDFAST.  Hold;  custody;  confinement. 
Also,  connection  or  union  with.  SeeHolinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  6,  134.  The  custom  of 
handfasting,  or  contracting  for  marriage,  needs 
no  more  than  a  passing  observation. 

HANDFUL.  T^e  measure  of  a  hand,  or  four 
inches ;  a  span'    Blount, 

HANDGUN.   Aculverin.    Paleyrave. 

HAND  -  HOVEN  -  BREAD.  Oatmeal-bread, 
kneaded  very  stiff,  with  little  leaven.    Lane. 

HANDICAP.  A  kind  of  game,  mentioned  in 
Pepys's  Diary. 

HAND-IN-AND-HAND-OUT.  AgamepUyed 
in  the  following  manner.  A  company  of 
young  people  are  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  when 
one  of  them,  pitched  upon  by  lot,  walks 
round  the  band,  and,  if  a  boy,  hits  a  girl,  or  if 
a  girl,  she  strikes  a  boy  whom  she  chooses, 
on  which  the  party  striking  and  the  party 
struck  run  in  pursuit  of  each  other,  till  the 
latter  is  caught,  whose  lot  it  then  becomes  to 
perform  the  same  part.  A  game  so  called  was 
forbidden  by  statute  of  Edw.  lY. 

HAND-IN-POST.    A  guide-post.     Orois. 
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HANBLASS.    A  small  windlasa ;  the  htncOe  of 

a  windlass.     IFeit, 
HAND-LIME.    A  dron,  or  hand-worm. 

HANDLOCKED.    Handcoffed.    DekJker. 

HAND-OUT.  A  kind  of  game  mentioned  by  Sir 
John  Harrington. 

HAND-OVER-HEAD.  Thoughtlessly  extrava- 
gant ;  careless ;  at  random ;  plenty.  Hemp  is 
said  to  be  dressed  hand  over  head,  when  the 
coarse  part  is  not  separated  from  the  fine. 

HANDPAT.    Fluent.    See  jintpat, 

HAND-RUFF.    A  shirt  ruffle.    Haa, 

HANDRUNNING.   Continuously.   North. 

HANDSMOOTH.  Quite  flat.  Forby  explains  it, 
uninterruptedly,  without  obstacle,  entirely.  It 
occurs  in  Palsgrave. 

HAND-SPIKE.  A  wooden  leaver,  shod  with 
iron.    Craven. 

HAND-STAFF.    The  handle  of  a  flail 

HANDSTRIKB.  A  strong  piece  of  wood  used 
as  a  lever  to  a  windlass.   Far.  dial 

HAND'S-TURN.    Assistance.    Var.  dial 

HANDSUM.    Dexterous ;  very  handy. 

HAND-TABLE.    A  table-book.    Pr,  Parv. 

HAND-WHILE.    A  moment ;  a  short  time. 

HAND-WOMAN.    A  midwife.   Devon. 

HAND-WRISTS.    The  wrists.    Somerset, 

HANDY.  (1)  Apiggin.    North. 

(2)  Ready ;  expert ;  clever.    Far.  dial 

HANDYCUFFS.  Blows.  See  Yorkshire  Ale, 
p.  10 ;  Florio,  p.  20.  Handy-blowt,  Spanish 
Tragedy,  ap.  Hawkins,  ii.  9. 

HANDY-DANDY.  A  game  thus  played  by  two 
children.  One  puts  something  secretly,  as  a 
small  pebble,  into  one  hand,  and  with  clenched 
fists  he  whirls  his  hands  round  each  other, 
crying,  "  Handy*  spandy,  Jack-a-dandy,  which 
good  hand  will  you  have  ?"  The  other  guesses 
or  touches  one ;  if  right,  he  wins  its  contents ; 
if  wrong,  loses  an  equivalent.  This  game  is 
not  obsolete,  and  is  mentioned  in  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  69  ;  King  Lear,  iv.  6 ;  Florio, 
p.  57.  **  The  play  called  handie  dandie,  or  the 
casting  or  pitching  of  the  barre,"  Nomen- 
clator,  p.  297,  which  seems  to  refer  to  another 
amusement. 

HANDYFAST.   Holdmgfast.   Devon. 

HANDYGRIPES.  "  JUe  strette,  at  grapling  or 
handygripes,"  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  20. 

HANE.  (1)  To  throw.   Devon. 

(2)  Protection ;  safeguard.    Line. 

HANG.  (I)  A  crop  of  fruit.  East. 

(2)  A  declivity.  Eoit.  To  hang  out,  to  lean  over 
as  a  diff  does. 

(3)  To  stick,  or  adhere.  West.  Also,  to  tie  or 
fasten.   Somerset. 

(4)  It's  tumg  it  thai  has  it,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference.  To  hang  out,  to  give  a  party.  To 
hang  an  arse,  to  hang  back  or  hesitate.  The 
last  phrase  occurs  in  Hudibras.  To  hang  the 
lip,  to  pout,  to  look  sullen.  To  hang  in  the 
beU-ropes,  to  be  asked  in  church  and  then 
defer  the  marriage.  To  hang  in  one's  hair,  to 
scold  or  abuse. 

HANG  BY.    A  hanger-on ;  a  dependent. 


HANGE.    The  lights,  heart,  and  liver,  or  plod 

of  an  animal.    West. 
HANGEDLY.    Reluctantly.    North. 
HANGEN.    Same  as  i/an^  (2). 
HANGER.  (1)  A  pot-hook.    Var.diaL 

(2)  The  fringed  loop  or  str^i  appended  to  the 
girdle,  in  which  the  dagger  or  small  sword 
usually  hung. 

Ment  swords  in  hanger*  hmng  fast  by  thefar  side. 
Their  sUrn^  hang  when  as  they  u»e  to  rkle. 

Tevhr's  Workes,  1«90,  iL  131 

(3)  A  hanging  wood  on  the  declivity  of  a  hilL 
South. 

HANGEREL.  Same  as  (Tom^e^,  q.  v. 
HANGER-ON.    A  dependent,  far.  dial 
HANG-GALLOWS.  A  villain ;  a  feUow  who  de- 

serves  the  gallows.    Var.  dial. 
HANGING.    Tapestry.    See  Warton,  iL  429 ; 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  ii.  133. 

HANGING-LEVEL.  A  regular  level  or  plain ; 
an  inclined  plane.  East. 

HANGING-MONTH.   November.    Var.diaL 

HANGING-SIDE.  The  higher  side  of  a  vein 
that  is  not  perpendicular. 

HANGING-WALL.  The  wall  or  side  over  the 
regular  vein.   Derbysh, 

HANG-IT.  A  common  exclamation  of  di^ap- 
pointment  or  contempt.    Var.  dial. 

H ANGLES.  The  iron  moveable  crook,  com- 
posed of  teeth,  and  suspended  over  the  fire  far 
culinary  purposes.  North. 

HANGMAN.  A  term  of  endearment.  Heywood's 
Edward  IV.  p.  82. 

HANGMAN'S-WAGES.  Thirteen  pence  half- 
penny.   See  Grose. 

HANGMENT.  (1)  To  play  the  hangmcnt,  Le. 
to  be  much  enraged.    North. 

(2)  Hanging  •,  suspension.  Pr.  Parv. 

HANGNAILS.  Small  pieces  of  partially  sepa- 
rated  skin  about  the  roots  of  the  fing«r-nails. 
Var.diaL 

HANGNATION.   Very;  extreme.  East. 

HANG-SLEEVE.  A  dangler.   SuJfbUt. 

HANG.  SUCH.  Same9aHang.gaUows,q.T. 

H/tNGULHOOK.  A  fish-hook. 

The  flsshert  hath  lost  his  hangulhook. 

Excerpt.  Hi»l.  p.  ISl. 

HANK.  (1)  To  hanker  after.  North. 

(2)  A  skein  of  thread,  or  worsted ;  a  rope  or 
latch  for  fastening  a  gate.  Hence,  to  fasten. 
To  keep  a  good  hank  upon  your  horse,  to  have 
a  good  hold  of  the  reins.  The  rope  that  goes 
over  the  saddle  of  the  thill-horse  is  termed 
the  thill-hanks.  To  make  a  ravelled  hank,  to 
put  anything  into  confusion.  To  have  a  hank 
on  another,  to  have  him  entangled.  To  catch 
a  hank  on  one,  to  take  advantage  of  or  be 
revenged  on  him. 

^3)  A  habit,  or  practice.  North. 

f  4)  A  body,  or  assemblage,    Warw. 

(5)  A  handle.   Somerset. 

(6)  An  ox  rendered  furious  by  barbarous  treat* 
ment.  MiddL 

HANKETCHER.  A  handkerchief.  East. 
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HANKLE.  ToeiitaHle,ortwi8t  North, 

HANKTELO.  AsUlyfeUow.  Somtk. 

HANNA   Have  not.    Vmr.diaL 

HANNIEL.  A  bftd  fellow.  North.  Skekoahas 
haynyarde,  i,  282. 

HANNIER.  A  teanng  person.    Yorkth, 

HANNIKIN-BOBY.  An  old  English  dance. 

HANS.   Quantity ;  multitude.   Hatt, 

HANSE.  (1)  The  upper  part  of  a  door  frame. 
^  AniknU9tt  ymagei  of  antique  tette  oyer 
dooret  in  the  comers  <tf  an  hannce,"  Elyot, 
1559.  *'  The  haunse,  or  lintell  of  a  doore/' 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Clav§tm/  "the  haunse  of  a 
dore,  Ml 4e9iu$  de  porte"  FloriOi  p.  507, 
apparently  makes  it  synonymous  with  thresh^ 
old,  and  early  scientific  writers  use  it  occa- 
sionally for  this  spring  of  an  arch. 

(2)  To  enhance,  exalt.   Chester  Plays,  i  168. 

HANSEL.  A  gift,  reward,  or  bribe.  SeeReynard 
the  Foxe,  p.  146 ;  Depos.  Ric  II.  p.  30 ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  96.  It  is  a  new  year's  gift,  an 
earnest  or  earnest  penny,  tmy  gift  orpurchan 
tit  a  particular  time  or  season ;  also,  the  first 
use  of  anything.  The  first  money  reoeired  in 
the  morning  for  the  sale  of  goods  is  the  han- 
sel, and  it  is  accounted  fortunate  to  be  the 
purchaser.  Hansd-Monday  is  the  first  Mon- 
day in  the  year,  when  it  is  usual  to  mdkt  pne- 
senta  to  children  and  servants.  **  To  banael 
our  sharp  blades,*'  to  use  them  for  the  first 
time,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  p.  29.  In  Beves  of 
Hamtoun,  p.  113,  it  means  the  first  action. 
"In  the  way  of- good  hansell,  de  bonne  erre" 
Palsgnnre.  In  tibe  Vale  of  Blackmore,  a  pre- 
sent to  a  young  woman  at  her  wedding  is 
called  a  good  handseL  The  first  purchaser  in 
a  shop  newly  opened  haneeUii^  as  the  first 
purchaser  of  the  day  does  a  market.  "  The 
first  bridall  banket  after  the  wedding  daye,  the 
good  htmdxeU  feast,"  Nomenclator,  p.  80; 
**  Gossips  feasts,  as  they  tearme  them,  good 
handsel  feasts,"  Wlthals,  ed.  1608,  p.  291. 
*'  Handselled,  that  hath  the  handseU  or  first 
use  of,"  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Eetrein6,  "  Haffe 
hansell  for  the  mar,"  Robin  Hood,  L  87. 
From  the  following  very  curious  passage,  it 
appears  the  writer  disbelieved  the  common 
superstition  respecting  the  good  fortune  of  the 
hansel,  or  hanceL 
Of  hane^l  j  can  no  skylle  «Im, 
Hyt  ys  noujt  to  beleve  tlurto ; 
Me  thynkeUi  hyt  yt  faU  every  dcyl, 
V  belere  hyt  nou5t,  ne  never  shal  weyL 
For  many  havyn  glad  hancel  at  the  morw. 
And  to  hem  or  eryn  eometh  mochyl  torw. 

MS.  HmH.  1701 «  f.  3. 
Therfore  thou  haato  feble  hmtuelt. 
And  wars*  betyde  the  achall. 

MS.  CmUab.  Ft.  it  38.  f.  116. 

HANSELINE.  A  kind  of  short  jacket,  men- 
tioned  by  Chaucer. 

HANS-EN-KELDER.  A  Dutch  phrase,  mean- 
ing  Jaek  m  the  cettar,  but  formeriy  applied 
jocnlariy  to  an  unborn  infant. 

HANT.    Have  not.    For.  dial. 


HANTETH.  n«quenteth;makethmuchnseof. 
Hetame, 

HANTICK.    Mad;  cracked.  Exmoor. 

HANTINGS.  The  handles  which  fix  on  to  the 
sneedof  ascytfae.  North. 

HANTLE.  A  handfol ;  much ;  many ;  a  great 
quantity.    Var.  dial. 

HANTY.    Wanton ;  restive.  North. 

HANTLONS.  Hie  wiles  of  a  fox.  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  181. 

HAP.  (1)  To  wrap  up ;  to  clothe.  Hence,  cover- 
ing.   Still  in  use. 

The  acheperde  keppid  his  ttaf  tvt\  varme. 
And  happU  it  erer  undur  his  harme. 

MS.  Cmntnb.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  63. 

(2)  Chance;  fortune.     (J.^) 

He  teady  th  yowrya  botlM  hap  mod  hele. 
And  for  yow  dyed  my  dere  aone  dere. 

MS.  Cmtat,  Ff.  H.  98,  f.  48. 

(3)  To  eneourage  or  set  on.    North. 
HAP.HARLOT.    A  ooaise  coverlet.  Baretsays, 

'*  a  course  covering  made  of  divers  shreds." 
Upton,  MS.  additions  to  Junius,  gives  a 
strange  etymology, — **H^harlet,  or  close 
coveriet,  etym.  q.  d.  a  harlot  by  htgf  to  keep 
one  warm." 

HAPNEDE.  Hai4»ened;  chanced.  *«Us  es 
fullehapnede,''MS.  MorteArthure.  '*Ithap- 
peneth  me  well,  whichc  sayeing  we  use  whan 
of  a  good  dede  good  and  welthe  hath  foloweth, 
il  me  prent  bien^"  Palsgrave. 

HAPNY.    Ahal^nny.    Weei. 

HAPPA.    What  think  you?    North. 

HAPPE.  To  happen.   Chaucer. 

HAPPEN.    Perhaps; possibly.  North. 

HAPPEN-ON.   To  meet  with.    Line. 

HAPPER.    To  crackle;  to  patter.    Weet. 

HAPPILY.    Haply.    Cotgrave. 

HAPPING.  A  coarse  coverlet.  Also,  any  kind 
of  covering.  North.  See  the  Test.  Vetusta, 
p.  454,  a  will  dated  1503. 

HAPPY.  (1)  Rich.    Ben  Jonson,  iL  404. 

(2)  Happy  go  htchy,  any  thing  done  at  a  ven- 
ture. Htgppy  man  be  hie  dole,  may  happiness 
be  his  lot.   North. 

HAPPYLYCHE.  Perh^w.  See  an  early  gloss 
in  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  78. 

HAPS.  (1)  A  hasp.    Var.  dial. 

(2)  The  lower  part  of  a  half-door.  Dewm. 
HAPT.  Happed,  or  vrrapped  up.  Leland. 
HAQUE.    A  hand-gun,  about  three-quarters  of 

a  yard  long.   Hagnebutt  an  arquebus. 
HAR.(l)Hair.   Kyng  Alisaunder,  5025. 
^2^  Their.    Hitson. 

(3)  The  hole  in  a  stone  on  which  the  spindle  of 
a  door  or  gate  rests.  Durh.  The  har-tree  is 
the  head  of  the  gate  in  which  the  foot  or  bot- 
tom of  the  spindle  is  placed. 

r4^  Higher.   Northnmb. 
(fi)  A  drizzling  rain,  or  fog.    North. 
HARAGEOUSE.    Violent ;  stem ;  severe. 
Howelie  and  Hardelfe,  happy  in  armes. 
Sir  Herylle  and  sir  HerygaUe,    thise  haragtomB 
knyghttcs.  Jtfbrte  Arthurt,  MS.  Uneotn,  t.  71. 

Strawe  be  he  nerer  wo  harragaouse. 

Oecltve,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  381. 
28 
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HARAS.  Aftodof  honet;  attaUe.  **  Equi- 
ekm,  a  bares,'*  Nominale  MS.  Ct  Depos. 
Ric  II.  p.  15. 

Than  loptn  about  hem  the  Lomban , 
As  wkked  oolte*  oat  of  Hanu, 

Or  0/  fVarwik«t  P*  90S. 

HARBEGIERS.    PeraoM  whose  duty  it  was  to 
provide  lodgings  for  the  king,  or  their  masters. 
HarbeMhen,  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  36,  is  appa- 
rently  the  same  word. 
HARBBNYOWRE.    A  lodging. 

Nove  ys  he  come  with  gret  hooowre 
To  Rome  to  hyi  hmrbmifotcr*, 

MS,  Qmtab,  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  159. 

HARBER.  Thehom-beam.  Ea$t. 
HARBERGAGE.    Inn ;  lodging. 

Hyei  to  tboJb«rter«a««  thare  the  kyng  hovyt. 

Mvrie  JrthUM,  MS.  Uneoln»  f.  79. 

HARBINGERS.  Se«i  Harbeffiera, 
HARBOROUS.   Hospitable.    Ctnerdak. 
HARBORROW.   Lodging ;  protection.  Also,  to 

lodge  in  an  inn.  Lffdgate, 
JIARBOUR.  The  term  ^plied  to  the  lodgment 
of  the  hart  or  hind.  SeeTwici,p.27.  The  man 
who  held  the  lymer  was  called  the  harbourer^ 
and  his  business  was  to  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  on  his  ring-walks,  and  find  by  his 
hound  where  a  hart  or  other  beast  had  gone 
into  the  wood  from  his  pasture.  He  then  fol- 
lowed the  scent  till  he  thought  he  was  near 
the  lair,  and  having  taken  some  of  the  freshest 
fewmets  he  could  find,  went  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  This  was  called  harbouring  the 
hart.  See  also  the  Gent.  Rec 
HARBROUGHE.   Harbour ;  lodging.   We  have 

also  harburgerye,  and  other  forms. 
HARBURGEN.    See  Habergeon, 
HARD.  (1 )  Sour,  said  of  ale.   Var,  dial 
(2)  Hea^  of  hearing,  deaf.     Hard  and  tharp, 
scarcely,  cruelly,  harshly.     Hard  laid  on,  very 
ilL    Hard-tet,  scarcely  able  ;  very  obstinate. 
(3^  Hardy ;  strong.    Sow/A. 

(4)  Pull  grown.    Somenet 

(5)  Miserly ;  covetous ;  very  mean.  North, 
?6)  Half  tipsy.     Yorkah, 

(7)  Sharp ;  grievous ;  hardship ;  sorrowful ;  ter- 
rible ;  great ;  hard.    Heame,    Also,  danger. 

^9)  A  hurdle.    Nominale  MS. 

(10)  A  small  marble.  Somenet. 

HARDAUNT.    Courageous.     Lydgate. 

HARDBEAM.  Same  as  Harber,  q.  v.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Harrison,  p.  212. 

HARD-BY.    Very  near.     Var,  dial 

HARD-CORN.    Wheat  and  rye.    North, 

HARDE.    To  make  hard.     {A,-8,) 

HARDEL.    The  back  of  the  hand. 

HARDELY.    Boldly  j  certaudy.    (^.-5.) 
And  hardtjf,  aungel*  trust  therto. 
For  doughtlet  it  shal  be  do. 

MS.  ColL  THfi.  Dubl,  D.  hr.  IS. 

HARDEN.  (1)  To  air  clothes.    Salop, 

(2)  To  grow  dear.  North,  **  At  the  hardest," 
or  most,  Harrison,  p.  145. 

(3)  Strong  or  eoarse  doth.    Line, 

(4)  Hemp.  Yorkshire  Dial.  1697.  **  Stupa,  a 
hardes,''  Nominale  MS.    See  Harde, 


HARDHEAD.    Hardihood.     JFeii. 
HARDHEADS.    Knapweed.    North.   Alaotbe 

same  game  as  Coeie  (2). 
HARD-HOLD.    AstiffdUpute.    HalL 
HARDHOW.    The  plant  marigold. 
HARDIESSE.    Boldness.    (A.-N) 

And  for  to  loken  ovennore. 

It  hath  and  schalle  ben  evermore 

That  of  kDy5thode  the  prowesse 

Ii  grounded  upon  hardient. 

Gower,  MS,  Aew  Jmtiq,  134,  C  IK. 

HARDIMENT.      Courage;    acts  of    courage. 

Carew's  Tasso,  4to.  1594. 
HARDING.    Hardening.    (A,-S.) 
HARD-IRON.    Com  crowfoot.    North, 
HARDISHREW.    A  field-mouse.    Sti^,    Ako 

called  the  hardietraw, 
HARDLE.  (1)  To  entangle.    Donet, 
(2)  A  hurdle.    Harrison,  p.  184. 
HARDLEYS.   Scarcely ;  hardly.  North.  Some- 

times,  hardUnge, 
HARDMEAT.    Com.    Kennett. 
HARDMEN.    Men  who,  by  eating  a  certadn 

herb,  became  impervious  to  shot,  except  the 

shot  was  made  of  silver. 
HARDNESS.    Cruelty ;  severity.   (A..N.) 
HARDON.     Heard,    ffeame. 
HARDS.  (1)  Coarse  flax ;  the  refuse  of  flax  or 

hemp.    **  Grette$  de  lin,  the  hards  or  towe  of 

flax,''  Cotgrave.    Also,  small  pieces  of  c 

linen  matted  together,  with  which  i 

are  stuffed.    See  Harden, 
(2)  Very  hard  cinders.    Ea$t, 
HARD-THISTLE.    Serratula  arfensis.     Bast. 
HARD-WOOD-TREES.      Trees    that    diange 

their  leaves  annually.    North, 
HARDWORKEN.     Industrious.     Weei, 
HARD  YE.    To  encourage,  embolden.    {A,^N.) 
HARDYSSEDE.  Encouraged.  Hardg99y,hBrA. 

ness,  boldness.    Heame, 
HARE.  (1)  Hoary.    Perceval,  230,  257,  300, 

1780,2190,2200. 
(2)  To  hurry,  harass,  or  scare.    Hence  we  may 

perhaps  have  harum  ecantm. 

"  A  mist,  or  thick  fog.    North. 
Her ;  she.    Exmoor, 
(5)  Their.     Octovian,  1092. 
HARE-BRAINED.     Giddy ;  thoughtless^ 
HARECOPPE.    A  bastard.    Very  wrong^  ex- 

plained  by  Nares,  in  v. 
HARENESSE.    Hairiness.    Heame. 
HARE-NUT.    An  earthnut.     YorkMh. 
HAREODE.    A  herald.    See  Sharp's  Cov^try 

Mysteries,  p.  121. 
HARE-PIPE.    A  snare  for  hares.    See  tbe  ex- 
ample given  under  Go-bet, 
HARES-E YE.    The  vrild  campion. 
HARE'S-FOOT.    To  kiss  the  hare's  foot,  L  e^ 

to  be  too  late  for  anything. 
HARE-SUPPER.    The  harvest-home.    Derk, 
HAREWE.     A  harrow.      {A.^)      Harew^d, 

harrowed,  Nominale  MS. 
HAREWEN.    Arrows.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  304. 
HARGUEBUSIER.     A  soldier  who  carried  a 

harquebus.     Cotgrave. 
HARIE.  (1)  To  hurry.     Chancer, 
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(2)  Derastation.    Langtofi,  p.  157. 
HARIPP.    Catch-weed.    North. 
HARIN6E.    A  kind  of  serpent 
HARK.    To  gness  at     YorJkth.    Hark-ye-but, 

]'•  e.  do  but  hear  I 
HARL.  (1)  A  mist  or  fog.     North. 
(2)  To  entangle ;  to  con&se.     Var.  dial 
HARLAS.     Harmless.    Chron.  VU.  p.  5. 
HARLE.  (1)  Hair,  or  wooL     North. 

(2)  Three  hoonds.  Oxon.  This  corresponds  to 
a  leash  of  greyhounds. 

(3)  To  cut  a  slit  in  the  one  of  the  hinder  legs  of 
an  animal  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  it. 

HARLED.    Mottled,  as  cattle.     North. 
HARLEDE.    Drove ;  hurled.    See  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  487 ;  St  Brandan,  p.  11. 

And  h«rl0d0n  heom  out  of  the  londe, 
And  with  tonnens  manie  huy  slowe. 

MS.  Laud.  lOe,  f .  106. 

HARLINGS.    The  hocks  of  a  horse. 

HARLOCK.  Supposed  to  mean  the  charlock, 
in  Drayton  and  Shakespeare. 

HARLOT.     A  term  originally  applied  to  a  low 
depraved  dass  of  society,  the  ribalds,  and 
having  no  relation  to  sex.    (A.^N.) 
Salle  never  hmrloit  have  happe,  thorowe  beipe  of  my 

lord*, 
To  kylle  a  crownde  kyog  with  kryiome  enoynttede. 
Mort*  .Mhure,  MS.  LUteoln,  f.  79. 

HARLOTRY.    Ribaldry.    (^.-AT.) 
HARLS.    The  earnest,  or  token.    (A.-S.) 

Better  it  ware  to  hyme  that  he  ware  unbome, 
than  lyfe  withowttene  grace,  for  grace  m  harh  of 
that  lastand  Joye  that  is  to  come. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  1. 17*  f.  943. 

HARLYCHE.  Eariy.  "  Harlyche  and  Uitte," 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  21. 

HARM.    A  contagious  disease.     West. 

HARMAN-BECK.  A  constable.  ^aniiaiM,the 
stocks.    Old  cant  terms. 

HARMLES.    Without  arms.    Heame. 

HARMS.    To  mimic     York$h. 

HARN.    Ckwrse  linen.    North. 

H ARNEIS.    Armour ;  furniture.    {A.-N.) 

HARNEISE.    To  dress ;  to  put  on  armour. 

HARNEN.    Made  of  horn.     Wilts. 

HARNES.    The  brains.    North. 

And  of  hya  hede  he  brake  the  bone, 
The  hornet  lay  uppon  the  itone. 

MS.HaH.\70hr.M. 

The  clensynge  place  of  the  hert  it  under  the 

ameii  the  clensyng  place  of  the  lyver  i«  bytwyx 

the  thee  and  the  body  t  and  the  eleneyng  place  of 

the  kam§t  es  under  the  ere. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17*  f.301. 

HARNESS.  (1)  Any  kind  of  implement  or  ma- 
chine. JVeit.  Also  as  HameUt  q.  v.  Har- 
ness-horse, a  horse  protected  by  armour. 
''  Hames-man,  armigeret**  Palsgrave. 

(2)  Temper ;  humour.    South. 

HARNISH.    To  harness.     Salop. 

HARN.PAN.  TheskuU.  North.  **  CrMum, 
a  hampane,"  Nominale  MS. 

HARNSEY.  A  heron.  Hence  A«nit«y-^//e<f, 
lank  and  lean.    East. 

HARO.  The  ancient  Norman  hue  and  cry  ;  the 
exclamatioa  o£  a  person  to  procure  assistance 


when  his  person  or  prt^>erty  was  in  danger. 
To  cry  out  haro  on  any  one,  to  denoimce  his 
evil  doings.  HaroU  alarome,  an  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment  and  alarm,  mentioned 
by  Palsgrave. 
HAROFE.    Catch-weed.    See  Harif. 

Tak  wormod,  or  hart^ftt  or  wodebynde,  and 
stampe  it,  and  wrynge  owt  the  Jeiue,  and  do  it  lewke 
in  thyne  ere.  MS.  Untolm  A.  i.  17,  f.  883. 

HAROOD.    A  herald.    Torrent,  p.  72. 
HAROWES.    Arrows.     Somerset. 

So  they  ichett  with  harowet  small. 
And  sett  laddurs  to  the  walle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  161. 
HARP.    To  grumble.     Northumb. 
HARPER.    An  Irish  shilling,  which  bore  the 
figure  of  a  harp,  and  was  in  reality  only  worth 
ninepence.     Ben  Jonson,  vii.  404. 
Although  such  musique  some  a  shilling  cost. 
Yet  is  It  worth  but  nlne-penee  at  the  moet. 

BarnfiaUTt  Ladg  Pteunia,  ISBB. 
HARPERS-CORD.    A  harpsichord. 
HARPOUR.     A  harper.     Chaucer. 
HARP-SHILLINO.    Same  as  Harper,  q.  v. 

The  haberdashers  by  natural  operation  of  this 
comet  are  fortunate,  for  olde  hattes  new  trimd  shall 
not  last  long,  and  hmrp0$hUling*Aa\l  not  passe  for 
twelvepence.—  VaanfkU  and  Lanwttablt  E(flscU  of 
Two  dangerous  Comttt^  IfiOl. 

HARPY.    A  species  of  hawk.   Gent.  Rec. 
HARR.    To  snarl  angrily.     North. 
H  ARRAS.    The  harvest     West. 
HARRE.  (1)  Higher.    Chester  Pbiys,  i.  134. 

(2)  The  back  upright  tunber  of  a  gate,  by  which 
it  is  hung  to  its  post    Nomenclator,  1580. 

(3)  Out  o/harre,  out  of  order.    See  Jamieson. 
Herre,  MS.  BodL  294. 

Thel  asken  all  Judgemedt 

Ayene  the  man,  and  make  hym  warre, 

Ther  while  himselfe  stent  out  of  harre. 

Oower,  ed.  1A54,  f.  C 

HARREN.    Made  of  hair.    East. 

HARRER.   Quicker.  An  exclamation  to  a  horse 

in  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  9. 
HARREST-DAM.    Harvest-home.    Yorksh. 
HARRIAOE.     Confusion.    East. 
HARRIDAN.    A  haggard  old  woman ;  a  mise- 
rable, worn-out  harlot.     Grose. 
HARRIDOE.    The  straight  edge  of  a  ruler,  or 

any  other  thing.     Yorksh. 
HARRIMAN.    A  lizard.'    Salop. 
HARRINGTON.    A  farthing,  so  caUed  because 
Lord  Harrington  obtained  from  James  I.  a 
patent  for  making  brass  farthings.    Drunken 
Barnaby  says. 

Thence  to  Harrington  be  it  spoken, 
For  name-sake  I  gareatoken 
To  a  beggar  that  did  crave  it. 
HARRISH.    Harsh.    See  Nares,  in  v. 
HARROT.     A  herald.    Ben  Jonson,  i.  28. 
Ryght  sone  were  thsy  reddy  on  every  syde. 
For  the  harroto$  betwyxte  tharoe  fast  dyde  ryde. 
MS.Lamd.Mi,t.Hf. 
HARROW.  (1)  Same  as  Haro,  q.  v. 
(2)  To  tear  to  pieces ;  to  distract ;  the  same  as 
Harry,  q.  v.    Hence  the  title  of  the  piece,  the 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  in  HarL  MSS. 
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\fi)  To  fstigne  greatly.   JJne. 
HARROW-BALL.  Theframeofahtrrow.with- 

out  the  spikes.    Line, 
HARROWER.    A  kind  of  hawk.  Bhme. 
HARRS.    Hinges  of  a  door.    North,    The  two 

ends  of  a  gate  are  so  called.   See  Hmre, 
HARRY.  (1)  To  spoil,  or  plunder;  to  vex;  to 
torment ;  to  impose  upon ;  to  drag  by  force  or 
Tiolence.    [A,'S.) 
(2)  A  rude  clown.    Craven, 
HARRY-BANNINOS.    Sticklebacks.    North, 
HARRY-GAUD.    A  low  person.    North. 
HARRY-GROATS.      Groats  coined  in  Henry 
"~  "Vlll.'s  time,  of  which  there  were  seTeral 
kinds ;  but  the  term  was  sometimes  iqipUed  to 
a  peculiar  impression.    "  Spurroyals,  Harry- 
groats,  or  such  odde  ooine,"  Citie  Match, 
p.  14.    See  also  Nares. 
HARRY-LION.    A  hmse-godmother.    Seethe 

Christmas  Prince,  ed.  1816,  p.  33. 
HARRY-LONG-LEGS.    Set  Horvett^mm. 
HARRY-RACKET.    A  game  played  somewhat 

similarly  to  Hide  and  Seek, 
HARSKE.    Dry ;  astringent.    Pr.Parv, 
HARSLET.  A  pig's  chitteriings.    *'Ahaggi8e,a 

chitterling,  a  hog's  harslet,"  Nomen.  p.  87. 
HARSTANE.    The  hearthstone.   North, 
HARSTOW.    nearest  thou?  (A,-S.) 
HART.  (1)  Heard.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  274. 
(2)  A  haft ;  a  handle.   Somerset, 
HART-CLAVER.    Themelilot.    North, 
HARTICHALKS.    Artichokes.   Devon, 
HARTMANS.    The  stocks.    Dekker, 
HART-OF-GREECE.    Or  haft  (f  greaee,  a  fat 
hart ;  a  capon  ofgreaaef  a  fat  capon,  &c    See 
Robin  Hood,  ii.  59. 
HART-OF-TEN.   A  hart  that  hais  ten  or  eleven 
croches  to  his  horns.     See  Ben  Jonson's 
Works,  vi.  254. 
HARTREE.    A  gate-post.   SoiUh, 
HART-ROYAL.    A  hart  that  escapes  after  hav- 
ing been  pursued  by  royalty  was  ever  after- 
wards  termed  a  haxt-royal ;  and  if  the  king  or 
queen  make  proclamation  for  his  safe  return, 
he  was  then  called  a  hart  royal  proclaimed, 
HART'S-EYE.    Wild  ditany.    TopseU, 
HARTYKYN.    A  term  of  endearment    Pals- 
grave's Acolastus,  1540. 
HARUM-SCARUM.  Very  giddy;  thoughtless. 

Harum,  harm,  Havelok,  1983. 
HARVE.  A  haw.  North  Eetex, 
HARVEST-BEEF.    A  term  applied  to  any  kind 

of  meat  eaten  in  harvest.    Norf, 
HARVEST-CART.    Men  employed  in  carting 

com  are  said  to  be  a/  harvest  cart, 
HARVEST-GOOSE.   %ee  Arvyst-ffos, 
HARVEST-LADY.     The  second  reaper  in  a 
row,  the  first  and  principal  reaper,  whose 
motions  regulate  those  of  his  followers,  being 
called  the  harvest-lord.  The  second  reiq>er  is 
also  called  the  harvest-queen. 
HARVEST-MAN.    The  cranefly.    Var.  dial 
HARVEST-ROW.    The  shrew  mouse.     Wilts. 
HARWERE.     One  who  vexes,  torments,  or 
plimders.    Gov.  Myst.  p.  160. 


HAS.  (1)  An  elliptical  expression  for  he  has,  noi 

unusual  in  old  poetiy. 
(2)  Haste.   Sir  Perceval,  487. 
UASARDOUR.    A  gamester.    (A,'N,)    Heace 

hasardrie,  gaming.    **  AHatoTf  a  haserder," 

Nominale  MS. 
HAS-ARMES.    SeeAs-armee. 
HASCHE.    Ashes.    Translated  by  ctn^  in  MS. 

Lansd.  560, 1 45. 
HASE.  (1)  A  hog's  haslet.    Naif. 
'^^  Hoarse.  See  Gloss,  to  Ritson's  Met.  Rom. 
As.   Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  9. 
Small  rain,  or  mist ;  a  fog.   North. 

(5)  To  breathe  short.  Lime. 

(6)  To  beat;  to  thrash;  to  rub.   North. 
HASELRYS.  A  hade-bush.    (A.-S.) 
HASH.  (1)  A  sloven ;  one  who  talks  hash,  or 

nonsense.    North, 
(2)  Harsh ;  unpleasant ;  rough ;  severe ;  quick. 

Var,  dial, 
HASK.  (1)    Rough;  parcked;  stiff;  coHve; 

harsh ;  dry.    North, 
(2)  A  fish-basket.    ^tenaer. 
HASKERDE.   AroughfeUow.  DdtHr.  Called 

in  the  North  haspert.    "Vilane  hastaidifia, 

Percy's  Rd.  p.  25. 
HASLE-OIL.  A  severe  beating.  For.  dML 
HASLET.    SBxaeati  Harslet,  q.r. 
HASP.  The  iron  catch  of  a  door  whidi  &118  into 

a  loop.   Hence,  to  fssten.  See  Gesta  Romano- 
rum,  p.  464. 
HASPAT.    A  youth  between  a  man  and  a  boy. 

Also  called  a  haspenald. 
HASPIN.    AnidlefeUow.  North, 
HASPINFULL.  A  handfuL    Notts. 
HAS  SELL.     An  instrument  fonn^y  used  for 

breaking  flax  and  hemp. 
HASSEN.  Asses.  Sob,  Gkme. 
HASSOCK.  A  reed,  or  rush;  a  tuft  of  rushes,  or 

coarse  grass.  North,  See  Harrison's  England, 

pp.  213, 236.   A  basket  made  of  hassocks  waa 

called  a  hassock. 

And  that  ha$»ocka  Bhould  be  gotten  In  the  fca  •  «d4 

laid  at  the  foot  of  the  said  hank  In  aereral  places 

where  need  required.     Dugdale't  Jmbanking,  p.  S2S. 

HASSOCK-HEAD.  A  bushy  entangled  head  of 
coarse  hair.    East, 

HASTE.  To  roast.  Hence,  perhaps,  hasting 
apples,  or  pears.   West. 

HASTELET YS.     Part  of  the  inwards  of  a  wild 
boar.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  154.  There  were  seve- 
ral dishes  in  cookery  so  called. 
Scbo  fechede  «f  the  kytohyne 
Htut«l0tet  in  galentyne» 
The  schuldir  of  the  wyld  swyne. 

as.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  135. 

HASTELICHE.   Hastily ;  quickly ;  suddenly. 

HASTER.  (1)  A  surfeit.    North. 

(2)  A  tin  meat-screen,  to  reflect  the  heat  while 
the  operation  of  roasting  is  going  on.  Hal- 
lamsh.  Gloss,  p.  48.  "  Hastlere,  that  rostythe 
mete,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  229.  These  terms  may  be 
connected  with  each  other. 

HASTERY.     Roasted  meat    Lydgaie, 

HASTIF.     Hasty.     Chaucer, 

HASTIFLICHE.    Hastily.     {A.^N.) 
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HASTILOKEST.    Host  quickly,  or  hastily. 
HASTILY.    Impatiently.    HM 
HASTING-HARNESS.    Armour  used  at  ahas- 

tilode,  or  spear  play. 
HASTINGS.    ATarietyofpeas.    St^olk. 
HASTITE.    Haste;  rapidity.    (A.^N.) 
Then  cooni  a  doom  io  hauiii. 
To  hem  that  kmge  had  sparad  be. 

Cunor  Mundi,  M8.  CoO.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  Ul 
HASTIYENBSSE.    Rashness;  pride.    (A.-N.) 
HASTLER.    Same  as  Achehr,  q.  ▼. 
HASTNER.    Same  as  Haater  (2). 
HASTYBERE.    A  kind  of  com,  explained  by 

trimennt  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  228. 
HASTY.PODDISH.    A  hasty  pudding.    It  is 

made  with  milk  and  flour.    North, 
HASTYYYTE.     Hastiness ;  rashness.    (A,-N.) 
VengeauDce  and  wrathe  In  an  htutyvifti, 
Wy th  an  unttedefatt  tpery te  of  faidyicrrcioun. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1. 6,  f.  137. 

HAT.  (1)  Hot.     KyngAlisaunder,  3270. 
(2)l8caUed.    (A.-S.) 

Hat  not  thy  fadur  Hochon, 

Also  have  thou  blisse  ? 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  48. 
r3^  Praet.  of  hii.     Far.  dial 

(4)  Ordered ;   commanded.     Ritson.     It  is  a 
subst.  in  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  158. 

(5)  Heated,  as  hay  or  com.    North. 
HATBAT.    The  common  bat     West. 
HAT-BRUARTS.    Hat-brims.    North. 
HATCH.  (1)  To  inlay,  as  with  silver,  &e. ;  to 

engrave.  A  sword  gilt,  or  ornamented,  was 
said  to  be  hatched.  Hence,  generally,  to 
adorn  or  beautify. 

(2)  To  stain,  smear,  or  colour.     **  Unhatch'd 
rapier,"  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

(3)  A  wicket,  or  half-door.     Var.  dial   To  leap 
the  hatch,  to  ran  away. 

(4)  To  fasten.     Far.  dud. 
HATCHEE.    A  di^  of  minced  meat. 
HATCHES.    Dams,  or  mounds.     Conrn. 
HATCHET-FACED.    Lean  and  furrowed  by 

deep  lines.    Devon. 
HATCHMENTS.     The  different  ornaments  on 

a  sword,  &e.    Holme,  1688. 
HATE.    To  be  named.    (A.^S.) 
HATEFUL.    Full  of  hatred.    (A.^S.) 
HATERE.  (1)  Hotter.    (A.^S.) 
That  nede  ofa  drope  of  watere 
Thore  he  brenaed,  nevere  thynf  e  hatva. 

M8.Umi.aan,L70. 
(2)  Dress ;  clothing.    (A.^.) 
Sche  strypy d  of  hur  ttatan. 
And  wyiche  hur  body  in  cleoe  water e. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  33. 

HATEREDYNE.    Hatred.    {A.-S.) 

Ane  eft  hatertdi^*  to  speke,  or  here  oghte  be 
gpokene.  that  may  sowne  untogude  to  thaym  that 
thay  hate.  MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  818. 

HATEREL.    The  crown  of  the  head. 

Alio  tro.  the  hatertl  of  the  croon 

To  the  lole  of  the  foot  ther  doun. 

MS.  A»hm»lt  41,  f.  17. 
HATERINO.    Dressing ;  attire.    {A.-S.) 
HATERLYNGE.    "  Snatching,"  ed.  1597. 


Mekely  hym  auswere  and  nogfat  to  hattrtyni^. 
And  lo  thou  ichalt  dake  his  mode,  and  behltder- 
lynge.  Th§  Good*  Wif  thauffiu  hW  Daughter. 

HATE-SPOT.    The  ermine.     T^teeO. 
HATHE.  (1)  To  be  in  a  hathe,  to  be  matted 

closely  together.    West. 
(2)  A  trap-door  in  a  ship.    Howell,  1660. 
HATHELEST.    Most  noble.    (A.^.) 

I  am  oomyne  fira  the  eonquenmr  curtaiae  and 

gentille, 
As  one  of  the  hathaUtt  of  Arthur  kayghtes. 

Marte  Artkme,  MS.  Uuealn,  f.  64. 
HATHELL.     A  nobleman,  or  knight     See 

Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  33. 
HATHENNES.    Heathendom.    (A.-N.) 
HATHER.    Heath,  or  ling.    Abr/A. 
HATIE.    Haughtmess.    ffeame. 
HATIEN.    To  hate.    (A.^S.) 
HATKIN.    Afinger-stalL   Si^lk. 
HATOUS.    Hateful    Hardyng,  f.  52. 
HATREN.    Garments ;  dothea.    (A.^S.) 
Betyl  hyt  so  upon  a  day 
That  pore  men  sate  yn  the  vay. 
And  spred  here  hatran  on  here  banne, 
Ajens  the  sonne  that  was  warme. 

jr5.H«i.I701,f.87. 

HATREX.    Hatred.    Langtofk,  p.  124. 
HATS-OF-ESTATE.    Caps  of  dignity,  used  at 

coronations,  and  in  processions. 
HATTENE.    Called ;  named.    (A.-S.) 

Tlie  secunde  dedely  synne  es  hattene  envy  t  that 
es,  a  iorowe  and  a  syte  of  the  welcfare,  and  a  Joy  of 
the  erylle  fareof  oure  eTenecristene. 

MS.  Ltneoht  A.  1. 17,  f.  fI8. 
HATTER.  (1)  To  entangle.     North. 
(2)  To  expose  to  danger ;  to  weary  out ;  to  wear 

out ;  to  harass,  or  trouble. 
HATTEROL.    The  same  as  Hfl/«r«j;  q.  v. 
HATTERS.     Spiders?    Paitgrmte. 
HATTIL.    A  thumb-stall.     Derb. 
HATTLE.    Wild;  skittish.     Chnh. 
HATTOCK.    A  shock  of  corn.    North. 
HATTON.    Same  as  Aeketoun,  q.  v. 
Befyse  dud  on  a  gode  batten, 
Hyt  was  worthe  many  a  towne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  101. 

HATTOU.    Art  thou  named  ?     (A.^S.) 
HATURE.    Poison;  venom.    {2.-8.) 
Then  was  ther  a  dragon  grete  and  grymme, 
Fulle  of  hature  and  of  venym. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f .  846. 
HAUBER-JANNOCK.    Anoat-cake.    North. 
HAUBERK.    AcoatofmaiL    {A.^N.) 
Syr  Mador  alle  redy  was 
With  hclme,andsheide,  and/kmtarAe  sheae. 

MS.  Hart.  88S8,  f.  105. 

HAUCEPYS.    Hancepys  ? 

Also  men  taketh  hem  yn  puttys,  and  with  nedles, 

and  with  haueepyt,  or  with  renemous  powdrcs  that 

men  gyveth  hem  yn  flesh,  and  many  otlier  maneres. 

MS.Bodl.  546. 

HAUCH.  (1)  To  gore  as  a  bulL     fFeit. 
(2)  To  speak  a  broad  accent    Devon. 
HAUCHEE-PAUCHEE.       Said   of    potatoes 

boiled  to  a  mash.    Devon.     Sometimes  it  is, 

all  to  pouch. 
HAUD.     Hold ;  stop ;  go.     North. 
HAUF-ROCKTON.    Quite  siUy.     Yorkth. 
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HAUF-THICK.    Half  fat.    North, 
HAUGH.    Flat  ground  by  a  river-tide.     Also, 

a  hUlock.     North. 
HAU6HT.    Proud;  haughty.    Nartt,     Spdt 

haulte  in  Arch.  xxviiL  106. 
HAUGHTY.    Windy.    NoffoUt. 
HAUK.    A  cut,  or  wound.    A  term  formerly 

used  in  fencing.    Holme,  1688. 
HAUKIT.    Very  ugly.     South, 
HAUL.    The  hazel.    Somerwet. 
HAULEN.    To  haUoo.    "The  hunteres  thay 

haulen/'  Robson,  p.  3. 
HAULM.      Straw ;  stubble ;  stalks  of  plants. 

Also,  to  cut  haulm,     rar.  dial, 
HAULTB.     High.    Stanihurst,  p.  19. 
HAULTO.    A  three-pronged  dung-fork. 
HAUM.    To  lounge  about.    Leie. 
HAUM-GOBBARD.    A  silly  clown.     Yoriih. 
HAUMPO.    To  halt    Lane. 
HAUMS.    The  skin.    (^.-&) 
HAUMUDEYS.    A  purse.    (J.-N.) 
HAUNCE.    ToraUe;toexalt.     (J.-N.) 
HAUNCH.  (1)  To  fondle ;  to  pet.    Une, 

(2)  To  throw ;  to  jerk.    North, 
HAUNDYLT.    Handled.    ReLAntL86. 
HAUNKEDE.    Fastened.    Set  Hami  {2). 

And  forthl  ere  tluy  ctUede  dedely  synnet,  for 
thay  gastely  sUa  Uke  maaes  and  womanes  uule  that 
es  AaunlceileiaaUeor  fai  any  of  thayme. 

MS,  Uncobi  A.  L  17,  f.  817. 

HAUNT.    Custom ;  practice.    (A,'N.) 
HAUNTE.    To  practise ;  to  pursue ;  to  follow; 
to  frequent.    (J.^N) 

Judaf  wel  he  knew  the  stude 
Ttiat  Jhesof  was  hauntonde, 
Cmraor  Miundi,  MS,  Coll,  Trim,  Cantab,  f.  07. 

HAUNTELERE.    The  antler  of  a  deer. 
HAUPORTH.    An  awkward  uncouth  person ; 

a  worthless  bargain.    North, 
HAURLL.    To  chiig,  or  pull.    North, 
HAUSE.    The  neck,  or  throat.    North,     See 

the    old    form    hals,      Hause-ool,    a   steel 

gorget  for  the  neck. 
HAUST.  (1)  High.     Heame, 
r2^  A  cough ;  a  cold.     North, 

(3)  A  hop-kiln.     Simex, 

HAUSTME NT.    A  stiff  under-garment  to  keep 

the  body  erect. 
HAUT.     High ;  lofty ;  proud.    Lydgate, 
HAUTEHEDE.    Haughtiness.    {A.-N.) 
HAUTEIN.    Haughty.    Also,  loud.    HmUein 

falcon^  a  high-flying  hawk. 
HAUTEPACE.    See  Hafyace. 
HAUTESSE.     Highness;  greatness.    (^.-N) 
HAUVE.  (1)  The  helve  of  an  axe.     West, 
(2)  To  come  near,  applied  to  horses. 
HAUZEN.    Same  as  Halte,  q.  ▼.    Grose  has 

hawzCf  to  hug  or  embrace.    See  House, 
HAU3T.    Ought.    Apol.  LolL  p.  59. 
HAV.    The  spikelet  of  the  oat.    Oats  when 

planted  are  said  to  be  haved.     Devon,    See 

Rcliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 
HAVAGE.  (1)  Race ;  family.    Dewm, 
(2)  Sort,  or  kind.     Exmoor, 
HAVANCE.    Good  manners.   Devon,    Perhqw 

from  have^  to  behave. 


HAVE.  To  have  ado,  to  meddle  in  a  matter. 
7b  have  a  mind  to  one,  to  be  favourable  to 
him.  To  have  good  day,  to  hid  good  dnj.  To 
have  on,  to  wear.  Have  with  you^  I  will  go 
with  you. 

I  hare  broujt  the  undur  greae  wod  lyne ; 
Fan  wel  and  Aom  ^edc  day. 

jr8.€kfil«6wFf.T.48,f.  UB. 

HAVED.    Head.    More  commonly  heved. 
Wot  he  defendeshym  hardily. 
Many  a  A«Md  he  made  hlody. 

Qy  ^f  Warwikt,  MiddiekiU  MS, 

HAVEING.     Cleaning  com.     Chesh, 
HAVEKE.  A  hawk.  "  Of  A4we4eneof  hounde," 

Reliq.  Antiq.  L  125. 
HAVEL.  (1)  The  slough  of  a  snake.  East.  Also 

as  Avei,  q.  v. 
(2)  A  term  of  reproach.    SJteUon, 
HAVELES.    Poor;  destitute. 
I  lay  notKhel*  A«Mfar, 
ThatMhe  ni«  richeand  wel  at  eee. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntlq.  134.  f.  143. 

HAVENET.  A  small  haven.  See  Harrison, 
p.  58.  The  same  vniter,  p.  53,  calls  haven, 
"  a  new  word  growen  by  an  aspiration  added 
to  the  old." 

HAVER.  (1)  To  talk  nonsense.    North, 

(2)  The  lower  part  of  a  barn-door ;  a  hurdle. 
Salop. 

(3)  A  gelded  deer.    Kennett's  MS.  Gloss. 

(4)  Oats.  Haver-cake,  an  oat-cake.  Haver- 
sack, an  oatmeal-bag. 

Take  and  niake  lee  of  hav^rtstraa,  and  wa»cbc  the 

hede  therwlth  ofte,  and  sail  do  hare  awaye. 

JifS.  Uncoto  A.  i.  17.  f.  SB2. 
Tak  a  hate  havwre-cdke,  and  lay  It  downe,  and  lay 

thyne  eretherooe  alt  hate  alt  thou  thole  it,  and  if 

ther  he  schepe  louie  or  any  other  qwlk  thynge  in  it, 

it  laUe  sone  crepe  owte.  MS,  Ibid.  f.  SB3. 

HAVER-GRASS.    Wild  oats.     Cotyrave. 
HAVE  RI DIL.    A  sieve  for  oaU,  or  haver. 
HAVERIL.    A  half-fool.    North, 
HAVERING.    A  gelded  buck.    Durham, 
HAVERS.    Manners,    rar,  dial    Shakespeare 

has  haviour,  behaviour.  See  also  Harrington's 

Nugae  Antiquse,  i.  52. 
HAVES.    Effiecto ;  possessions.    (A.-S,) 
HAVEY-SCAVEY.      Helter-skelter.       Cmnh. 

Wavering ;  doubtful.     Grose, 
HA  VILER.    A  crab.    Sussex. 
HAVING.     Same  as  Haves,  q.  T. 
HAVOCK.    The  cry  of  the  soldiers  when  no 

quarter  was  given.    See  the  Ancient  Code  of 

Military  Laws,  1784,  p.  6. 
H AVOIR.    Wealth;  property.     (A,-N.) 
HAW.  (1)  A  yard,  orinclosure.  Kent,  Chancer 

has  it  for  a  churchyard. 
^2)  The  ear  of  oats.   See  Hot, 
h)  Hungry.    West,  and  Cumb.  DiaL 

(4)  To  look.     Look  haw,  look.     Kent. 

(5)  A  green  plot  in  a  valley.  In  old  EngUsh, 
azure  colour. 

(6)  An  excrescence  in  the  eye.  '*  The  haw  in 
the  eghe,''  MS.  Lincohi  A.  L 17,  f.  285. 

HAWBUCK.  AsiUydown.  North,  Canthia 
have  any  connexion  with  the  Chaucerian  word 
hawebake,  Cant  T.  4515  ? 
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HA  WCHAMOUTH.    A  penon  who  talks  inde- 

cently.    Devon, 
HAWCHEE.    To  feed  fouUy.    Sxmoar. 
HAWELI.    Holy.    St.  Bnmdan,  p.  32. 
HA  WEN.    Hawthorn-berries.    Hawethen,  the 

hawthorn. 
HAWFLIN.    A  simpleton.    Cumb. 
HAWID.    Hallowed.   Apol.  LoU  p.  103. 
HAWK.  (1)  A  lopping-hook.     Ojcotl 

(2)  He  doe$  not  know  a  hawk  from  a  hermkaw, 
heisTery  stnpid.  Corrupted  into  handsaw! 
Hawk  qf  thefint  coat,  a  hawk  in  her  fourth 
year.   See  the  Gent.  Rec 

(3)  Hawkamoutfud,  one  who  is  constantly  hawk- 
ing  and  spitting.     Wett. 

(4)  A  fore-finger  bound  up. 

HAWKEY.  (1)  The  harvest  supper.    Hawkey- 
had,  the  Itailotd.  Eatt, 
(2)  A  common  game,  played  by  boys  with  sticks 

and  a  ball,  pronounced  hockeff. 
HAWKIE.    Awhite-cheekedcow.   North, 
HAWKIN.   Diminutive  of  Harry. 
HAWKS'-FEET.  The  plant  columbine.    See  a 

list  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 
HAWKS'-HOODS.     The   small  hoods  which 

were  placed  over  the  heads  of  hawks. 
HAWLEGYFE.    Acknowledgeth. 
HAWL-TUESDAY.    Shrove  Tuesday.  Devon. 
HAWM.  A  handle,  or  helve.  Derb, 
HAWMELL.  A  small  close,  or  paddock.  Kent, 
HAWMING.  Awkwardness.  Unc. 
HAWN.   A  horse-collar.   North, 
HAWNTAYNE.   Haughty.  (^.-.V.) 

Thus  theese  fowrc  lettcf  hys  Iniyght, 
That  he  knawes  noght  hymtelf  ryght, 
And  maie  hyt  hert  fulle  hawntaffne^ 
And  fuUe  frmward  to  hys  loverayne. 

Uampote,  MS,  Bowe$,  p.  19. 
I  was  10  hawtaynti  of  hert*  whllU  I  at  home 
lengede.      Morf  Jrthure,  MS,  Uncotn,  f.  81. 
HAWPS.   An  awkward  clown.   North,. 
HAWRAWDE.    A  herald.  (J,-N) 

An  hawrawde  hyes  before,  the  bctte  of  the  lordet, 
Horn  at  the  herbergage,  owt  of  tha  hyghe  londee. 

Mort9  Arthun,  US,  Uncoln,  f .  8S. 

HAWSE.   The  hose.    Yorkth, 
HAWTE.    To  raise;  to  exalt.    {A,^N.) 
HAWTHEEN.    The  hawthorn.  Peffge, 
HAWTHER.   A  wooden  pin  or  nail  for  a  coat, 

&c.    It  is  also  spelt  hawthem. 
HAWTIST.  Oughtest.  ApoL  Loll  p.  37. 
HAWVELLE.   Silly  idle  nonsensical  talk. 
HAWYN.    To  have.   Arch.  xxx.  408. 
HAW5E.   To  confound  with  noise. 
HAXTER.    Same  as /raci(9/«r,  q.  V. 
HAY.  (1)  A  net,  used  for  catching  hares  or 
rabbits.    See  Collier,  ii.  264. 
I  dar  not  sit  to  croppe  on  hawe, 
And  the  wyret  be  In  the  way  t 
Anon  she  swerlth  be  cockee  mawe, 
Therlsastoutehaiw  inhir  JUqr* 

MB,  Camtab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  110. 

(2)  A  hedge.  Still  in  use  in  Norfolk,  but  grow- 
ing obsolete. 

(5)  A  hit !  An  exclamation  in  old  plays,  from 
the  Italian.  It  was  alio  the  cry  of  honten. 


(4)  A  round  country  dance.  **  Hayes,  jiggett 
and  roundelayes,''  Martin's  Month's  Mindet 
1589.    See  Howell,  1660. 

Shall  we  goe  daunoe  the  futiff 
Never  pipe  could  ever  play 
Better  shepheard's  roundelay. 

EngtaiuFs  H«/lcMi,p.  Stt. 

(5)  Aninclosure.  Set  Haw, 

HAY  BAY.    Noise; uproar.    North. 
HAY-BIRD.   The  willow-wren.    Wett, 
HAYCROME.    A  kind  of  hay-rake.    The  term 

appears  to  be  obsolete. 
HAYDIGEE.    An  ancient  rural  dance.    The 

phrase  to  be  in  haydigeee,  high  spirits,  iz  in 

use  in  Somersetshire,  and  is  no  doubt  a  relic 

of  the  old  term. 
HAY-GOB.  The  black  bind-weed.  Warw. 
HAY-GRASS.  The  after-grass.  West, 
HAYHOFE.  The  herb  edera  terrestrie, 
HAY-HOUSE.  A  hay-loft.  PaUgrave, 
HAY-JACK.  The  white-throat.  East, 
HAYLE.     Same  as  Hale,  q.  v. 

Boyle  and  puUe  I  ichall  AiUe  faite 
Toreysehousys,whyle  I  may  laste. 

M8.AamoU^\, 

HAYLER.  The  rope  by  which  the  yards  are 
hoisted.    A  sea  term. 

The  rery  tame  thyng  ako  happened  to  ns  In  the 
boat  by  defiiwt  and  breaking  of  a  hmgUr, 

MS,  AMit.  MM8. 

HAYLESED.    Saluted.    See  Degrevant,  162. 
When  Tryamowre  come  into  the  halle, 
He  hayhttd  the  kyng  and  sythen  aUe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  78. 
HAYLLY.    Holy.    (^.-5.) 

Sythen  lyfed  he  alle  AayZ//, 

That  now  men  callys  saynte  Fursy, 

Ji.  de  Bnum*,  MS,  Bow09,  p.  9. 

HAYLWOURTH.   The  plant  CMfemwii. 
HAYMAIDEN.    Ground  ivy.    Weet, 
HAYMAKER.     See  Harvest-man, 
HAYN.     To  lay  in  ground  for  hay,  by  taking 
the  cattle  off,  &c    Oxon.    Also,  to  hedge  or 
fence.     Var,  dial 
HAYNE.    An  inclosure ;  a  park. 
Crete  hertee  in  the  hai/ne*, 
Fair*  baree  in  the  playnes. 

Ma.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  130. 

HAY-PINES.    Hayseeds.    Milles' MS. Gloss. 
HAYRE.     A  garment  made  of    goat's  hair. 

Hayreeter,  a  maker  of  hayres. 
HAY-REE.    Go  on  1    A  carter's  address  to  his 

horses.    A  very  ancient  phrase. 
HAYS.     Flat  plains.    Stqf. 
HAY-SCALED.    Hare-Upped.     Yorkeh. 
HAY-SELE.    Hay-time.    Eaet.    (^.-&) 
HAY-SPADE.     A  sharp  heart-shaped  spade, 

used  for  cutting  hay  with.    West. 
HAY-STALL.    A  small  portion  of  wood  on  the 

outskirts  of  a  large  wood.  Herrf, 
HAYSUCK.    A  hedge-sparrow.    Gioue. 
HAYT.    Haughty ;  proud.   Heame. 
HAYTHENE.    A  heathen.    Gower. 
HAY-TIT.    The  willow-wren.    Line. 
HAYTY-TAYTY.    A  board  used  in  the  game  of 

see-saw.     West. 
HAYWARD.    Originally  a  person  who  guarded 
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the  oorn  ind  fiurm-ytrdiBtheDiglit-iimeiattd 
gave  warning  hj  a  horn  in  etae  of  alann  from 
robbera.  The  term  waa  afkerwarda  applied  to 
a  person  who  looked  after  the  cattle,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  breaking  down  the  fences ; 
and  the  warden  of  a  common  ia  still  so 
called  in  some  parta  of  the  country. 

HAZARD.  A  pool  for  balls  in  some  ancient 
games  of  chance ;  the  plot  of  a  tennis  court. 

HAZE.  (1)  To  dry  linen,  &c.    Eatt, 

(2)  A  thin  mist  or  fog.    North. 

HAZE.GAZE.    Wonder ;  surprise.     Yoritk. 

HAZELY-BRICKEARTH.  A  kind  of  loam, 
found  in  some  parts  of  Essex. 

HAZENEY.    To  foreteU  evil.    Dorset 

HAZLE.  (1)  The  first  process  in  drying  waahed 
linen.   East, 

(2)  Stiff,  as  clay,  &c.    Ettejr. 

(3)  To  beat,  or  thrash.    Craven. 
HAZON.    To  scold.    Wilts. 
HA3ER.    More  noble.    Oawayne. 
HA5T.    Hath.    MS.  Cott.  Psalm.  Antiq. 

HE.  (1)  Is  often  prefixed,  in  all  its  cases,  to 
propor  names  emphatically,  according  to 
Saxon  naage.  Tyiwhitt,  p.  113.  Coumtry 
people  reverse  this  practice,  and  say,  **  Mr. 
--"^Town  be  said,*'  &c.  It  ia  ako  frequently  used 
for  t7,  in  tXL  cases ;  and  oonstantly  means, 
they,  she,  them,  this,  who,  and  sometimes, 
yoH,  but  seldom  in  the  last  sense. 

(2)  High.    Ritson's  Anc  Songs,  L 106. 
Thegret  beauts  tellythowt 
or  sneh  a  maide  of  he  parage. 

Gowtr,  M8.  Cantab.  Ff .  L  8,  f.  70. 

HEAD.  (1)  Tobeqf  the  head,  tosufferinin. 
tellect.  To  go  at  head^  to  have  the  first  bite 
at  anything.  Ts  head  peimts,  to  pot  the  irons 
on  them.  To  give  one's  headjbr  washing,  to 
submit  to  be  imposed  upon.  To  driwe  a-head^ 
to  frnrce  a  paaaage  through  anything.  He  took 
it  9^^  his  own  head,  he  taught  himself.  To 
set  their  heads  together,  to  consult  or  con- 
spire. To  turn  the  head,  to  attend  to.  7b  ^ 
ypon  the  head  q^  it,  very  close  to  the  jack,  a 
phrase  used  at  bowling.  Head  nor  tail,  no- 
thing at  all.  7b  head  out,  to  come  to  the 
earth  or  surface.  Heads  and  hoUs^  peU-mell, 
topsy-tunry.  Heads  andplueks,  the  refuse  of 
timber-trees.  Heads  and  tails,  a  common 
game  of  tossing  up  pence,  and  gueesing  the 
side  before  they  touch  the  ground. 

(2)  To  behead  a  man.    Palsj^rtve. 

(3)  7b  yoHT  head,  to  your  face.  Shak.  Still 
in  use  in  the  North  of  EAgUnd. 

(4)  A  heftd-'<&?Qes.    Palsgrave. 
HEAD-ACHE.    Com  poppy.    East. 
HEADBOROW.     **  Sigidfies  him  ^at  ia  cMef 

of  the  Frankpledge,  and  that  had  the  princi- 
pal government  of  them  within  his  own 
pledge,^'  Blount,  in  v. 

HEAD-CORN.    Mixed  com.    Yorksh. 

HEAD-GO.  The  best.    Var.  dial 

HEADGROW.   Aftermath.   Sakp. 

HEAD-KEEP.   The  first  bitcw   Notf. 

HEADLANDS.     Same  as  Adlands,  q.  v. 


HEADLETS.    Bnda  of  planta.     We»i. 
HEADLINE.    To  attach  a  rope  to  the  html  of  a 

bullock.    Somerset. 
HEAD-MONEY.    A  kind  of  tax.    "Heed  mo- 
ney, truaige,**  Palsgnve.     Blount  mcntioM 

head-pence. 
HEAD-PIECB.    Thehdmet    See  Holiiiriied, 

Chron.  of  Ireknd,  p.  5. 
HEAD-SHEET.    A  ahe^  which  waa  plaoed  at 

the  topof  the  bed.    Hohne,  1688. 
HEAD-SHEETS.     A  alopmg  platform  towwnfa 

thestemof  akeeL  Newe. 
HEADSMAN.   An  executioner.  Shah. 
HEADSTRAIN.  A  noao-baad  lor  a  horaeu 
HEADSWOMAN.  A  midwife.  East. 
HEAD-WAD.  A  hard  pillow,  sometimaacarried 

by  soldiers.    Blome. 
HEAD-WARK.  The  headache.  North.  Avery 

common  term  in  eaiiy  receipts. 
HEADY.  Self-willed.  See  Gifibrd  on  Witches, 

1603 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Irdand,  p.  83.    Ex- 

plained  brisk  in  Craven  Gloaa. 
HEAL.    To  lean  or  lie  on  one  side,  as  a  ahip 

does.  Spelt  A«eitf  in  Bourne's  Inventions,  4to. 

Lond.  1578.    Henoe,  to  hold  downwards,  or 

pour  out  of  apot,  &c   Also,  to  rake npafire. 

South.  See  further  in  Hole. 
HEALER.   Aslater,ortaer.    West 
HEALING-GOLD.    Gold  given  by  the  king 

when  touching  for  the  eviL     **  Privy-piirse 

healing-gold,    £500,**   is    mentioned    in   a 

Treasury  Warrant  dated    November   17th, 

1683,  in  my  possession. 
HEAUNGS.  Thebed-dothea.  Osnm.  It  ocean 

in  MS.  Gough,  46. 
HEALTHFUL.   In  sound  health.   West. 
HEAM.    The  secun(^e,  or  skin  that  the  young 

of  a  beast  is  wrapped  in. 
HEAN.   The  hilt  of  any  we^ion.    HoweO. 
HEAP.  (1)  A  wicker  basket  North. 

(2)  A  large  number.  Var.  dial.  Hence  Het^ 
flOl,  brira-fuU. 

(3)  A  quarter  of  a  peck.  North.  To  live  at  ftill 
heap,  L  e.  abundantly. 

HEAPINGSTOCK.  A  stepping-stone.  Dewm. 

HEAR.  7bil«sra2,tobeillspokeBof:  Tahemr 
weU,  to  be  well  spoken  of. 

HEARDEN.  A  headland.  Beds. 

HEARE.    A  furnace,  or  kiln. 

HEARING-CHETES.  The  ears.   Pekker. 

HEARINGLES.  Deaf.  List  of  okl  words  in 
Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

HEARKEN.  Hearken  to  the  hinder  end,  hear 
the  rest  of  the  story.     Yorksh. 

HEARN.  Coarse  linen  cloth.  Newe. 

HEARSE.  The  name  of  the  hind  in  ita  second 
year.    Gent.  Rec.  ii.  75. 

HEART.  (1)  The  stomach.    Var.  dial 

(2)  Out  qf  heartf  discouraged.  7b  have  the 
heart  in  the  mamth,  to  be  very  much  fright- 
ened.  7b^A««r/«iuf  Aamf,tobefullybent. 
To  tire  one*s  heart  oml,  to  be  excessively 
troublesome.  To  break  the  heart  qf  ai^- 
ihing,  to  have  almost  completed  it.  In  g^od 
hemii  in  good  order.    Next  the  heart,  in  a 
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morning  fitting.  Poor  kimrt,  an  exdamation 
of  pity.  A9  heart  nuiy  tkhUt  or  tongw  may 
teUt  a  Tery  common  expression  in  old  works, 
conveying  intensity.  To  feel  otu^s  heart  come 
to  one,  to  take  courage.  Tohaveoin^e  heart 
m  a  nuteheH,  to  be  very  pennrious  or  mean- 
apirited,  to  act  cowardly. 
For  the  payne  thare  «■  more  byttcr  and  felle 
Than  hart  may  thynk  or  twiig  may  taUau 

UmmtpoU,  MS.  Bamw,  p.  86. 

HEART.AT43RASS.  To  take  heart  at  grass, 
L  e.  to  take  courage,  f^ar.  dioL  It  is  often 
apeh  Heart »of'  Oraee. 

HEART-BREAKBR.    A  love-lock.  Naree. 

HEARTPUL.  In  good  spirits.    Herrf. 

HEARTGROWN.  Very  fond  of.   North. 

HEARTGUN.  Thecardiacle.  Dewm. 

HEARTS.  Friends;  bosom  companions.  See 
the  Yoritthirc  Ale,  1697,  p.  14. 

HEART-SCAD.  Grief ;  vexation.   North. 

HEART.SCIRTS.  The  diaphragm.    yor*f*. 

HEARTSOME.  Merry  ;Hvcly.   North. 

HEART-SPOON.  The  navel.    Yorkth. 

HE  ART-TREE.  The  part  of  a  gate  to  which  the 
bars  are  fastened.   North. 

HEARTWHOLE.  In  good  spirits,  or  order. 
Weet.   Also  spelt  A«ar/fre/i: 

HEARTY.    Having  a  good  appetite ;  well. 

HEASY.  Hoarse.  North. 

HEAT.  (1)  Heated.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

(2)  To  nm  a  heat,  or  race.  Shak. 

HEATH.  AkindofStaflbrdshirecoal.  Kemiett, 
MS.  Lansd.  10S3. 

HEATHER-BLEET.  The  bittern.   North. 

HEATHPOWT.  A  black-cock.   Cumb. 

HEAULDY.  Tender  ;deUcate.    Yorkeh. 

HEAVE.  (1)  To  poor  com  from  the  scuttle  be- 
fore the  wind.  North. 

(2)  To  throw;  to  lift.    Var.diaL 

(3)  The  horizontal  dislocation  which  occnrs 
when  one  lode  is  intersected  byanother  having 
a  different  direction.    A  mining  term. 

U^  To  supplant   Dorset. 

(5)  Heave,  how,  and  RumbeloWf  an  ancient 
chorus,  which  is  frequently  alluded  to  under 
various  forms.  With  heave  and  how,  with 
might  and  main.  A  reference  to  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Cor,  would  have  extricated  Nares,  p.  2128, 
from  a  difficulty. 

(6)  To  rob.  Dekker's  Belman,  1616. 

(7)  A  place  on  a  conunon  on  which  a  particular 
flock  of  sheep  feeds.    North. 

(8)  To  weigh.     Var.  dial. 
HEAVER.  A  crab.  Kent. 
HEAVE-UP.  A  disturbance.   Devon. 
HEAVING.   Lifting  up ;  swelling. 

Where  ground  bearet  naturally  store  of  chamockt, 
the  cheese  that  is  made  off  from  such  ground  the 
dayry-women  cannot  keep  from  heawlng. 

Aybrep^t  WllU,  MS.  Aoyal  8oe.  p.  30O. 

HEAVING-DAYS.  Easter  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, so  called  from  the  custom  of  lifting  at 
that  time.    Warw. 

HEAVING-OF-THE-MAW.  A  game  at  cards. 
See  Archsologia,viii.  149. 


HBAVISOMB.    VeiydaU  or  heavy.   North. 

HEAVLE.    Adung.foric  Her^. 

HEAVY-CAKE.  A  flat,  compact,  comnt  cake, 
so  called  in  ComwaU. 

HEAVYISH.    Somewhat  heavy.    Var.diaL 

HEAZE.    To  cough,  or  spit.    North. 

HEBBE.  To  heave.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  17. 

HEBBEN.  To  have.  KyngAlisaunder,4940. 

HEBBER-MAN.  A  fisherman  on  the  Thames 
below  Loudon  Bridge. 

HEBBLE.  (I)  A  narrow,  short,  plank-bridge. 
Yorkth.   SeeHaUamsh.GLp.lI3. 

(2)  To  buUd  up  hastily.    North. 

HEBBN.  Ebony.  (^.-iV.)  The  juice  of  it  was 
formerly  considered  poisonous. 

HEBERD.  Harboured;  lodged.  Lamftqft. 

HEBOLACE.  A  dish  in  cookery,  composed  of 
onions,  herbs,  and  strong  broth. 

HE-BRIMMLE.  A  bramble  ol  more  than  one 
year's  growth.    Somenet, 

HECCO.  The  green  woodpecker.   Dray  torn. 

HECH.  (1)  Each.    See  Rob.  Gknic  p.  240. 

(2)  A  hatch,  or  small  door.    North. 

HECHELE.  Ahatchelforflax.  SeetheRdiq. 
Antiq.  ii.  78,  81, 176. 

HECK.  The  division  from  the  side  of  the  fhe  in 
the  form  of  a  passage  in  old  houses ;  an  in* 
closure  of  open-work,  of  slender  bars  of  wood, 
u  a  hay-rack;  the  bolt  or  bar  of  a  door. 
*<  With  hek  and  maogeor,"  Areb.  zvii.  203. 
Heek*bo€ard,  the  board  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cart.  Heck^door,  the  inner  door,  not  closely 
panelled,  but  only  partly  so,  and  the  rest 
latticed.  Half-heek,  the  half  or  lower  part  of 
a  door.     North. 

HECK-BERRY.    The  biid-cheny.     Yorkih. 

HECKEMAL.  Thetom-tit.    Devon. 

HECK-PAR.    A  heifer.    Huloet,  1552. 

HECKLE.  (1)  To  dress  tow  or  flax ;  to  look  an- 
gry, or  to  put  oneself  into  an  impotent  rage ; 
to  beat.   North. 

(2)  An  artificial  fiy  for  fishing ;  a  conlet  or  any 
other  covering,  as  the  hedde  of  a  fighting- 
cock  ;  the  skin  of  an  ox.    North. 

(3)  Busy  interference ;  intrusive  meddling ;  im- 
pertinence.    Yorkeh. 

(4)  The  name  of  an  engine  used  for  taking  fish 
in  the  Owse.    Btount. 

HECKLED.    Wr^iped.    Skinner. 

HECKLE-SPIRE.    Same  as  Aerotpire,  q.  v. 

HECKSTOWER.    A  rack-staff.     Yorkeh. 

HECKTH.    The  highest.     Glouc. 

HECLEPYN.    Called.    RUetm. 

HECTE.  Highest.  Heame.  Wehav6A«cM, 
height,  Akerman's  Wiltsh.  Gloss. 

HED.  (1)  Heeded ;  cared  for.    Derbyeh. 

(2)  Head.  (A.~S.)  On  hie  hed,  m  pain  of 
losing  his  head.  To  laie  the  hed  in  wed,  to 
kill  or  slay.  Hed  mae  peny,  a  penny  offered 
at  the  mass  said  for  a  person  s  soul  at  his 
fiineraL    See  Blount. 

HED  ARE.    One  who  beheada.    Pr.Parv. 

HEDDE.    Hidden.    Chameer. 

HBDDER.    HMMr.    See  Tnndale,  p.  40. 
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HEDDIR.    An  adder.    See  ApoL  LoU.  p.  97. 

Heddre,  RcUq.  Antiq.  ii  273. 
HEDDLES.    The  snudl  cords  through  which 

the  warp  is  passed  in  a  loom,  after  going 

through  the  reed.    North, 
HEDE.  (1)  To  behead.    See  Torrent,  p.  90. 
(2)  Habit  J  dress.    Perceval,  1 103.   {A.-S.) 
HEDEN.    A  heathen.     Weber, 
HEDER.    A  male  sheep.    Line, 
HEDE-RAPYS.    Head-ropcs.    A  sea  term. 

Tlune  was  hade-rapyM  hewene  that  helde  upe  the 
mastet; 

Thare  was  conteke  fulle  kene.  and  crachynge  of 
chippys.  Mi>rt€  Jrthurt,  MS,  lAmtoin,  f  91 . 

HEDGE.  To  mend  hedges.  *'  Thresh  and  dig 
and  hedg,"  MS.  Ashmole  208.  The  nm 
ehinee  both  eidee  qf  the  hedge,  said  of  sum- 
mer.  To  be  on  the  wrong  side  qf  the  hedge, 
to  be  mistaken.  To  hedge  in  a  debt,  to  se- 
cure it  conningty. 
HEDGE-ACCENTOR.      The    hedge-sparrow 

East,    See  Porby,  a.  155. 
HEDGE-ALEHOUSE.    A  very  small  obscure 

ale-house,     f^ar,  dial, 
HEDGE-BELLS.    Great  bindweed.    South. 
HEDGE-BORE.    Rough,  unskilful,  ^plied  to 

a  workman.    Weet, 
HEDGE-BOTE.    Timber ;  fire-wood.    {A.-S.) 
HEDGE-CREEPER.    A  wUy  crafty  vagabond 
and  thiefl    **  Un  awmtwier  vagabond   gui 
fait  la  regnardiire  depeur  dee  compe,  a  hedge- 
creeper,"  Hollyband'sDictionarie,  1593. 
HEDGE-HOGS.    Small  stunted  trees  in  hedges 

unfit  for  timber.     Cheeh, 
HEDGE-HOUND.  A  stinking  species  of  fungus 

growing  in  hedges.  Var,  dial 
HEDGE-MARRIAGE.  A  secret  cUndestine 
marriage.  North.  The  term  hedge  in  com- 
position generally  implies  deterioration. 
Hedge-priett,  a  very  Ignorant  priest.  Hedge- 
whore,  a  very  common  whore.  "  A  doxie, 
common  hackney,  hedgewhore,"  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Cantonniere. 
HEDGE-RISE.    Underwood  used  for  making 

up  hedges.    North, 
HEDGE-SPEAKS.    Hips.     Glouc, 
HEDGE-TACRER.    A  hedge-mender.    Devon. 
HEDLAK.    A  kind  of  cloth. 
HEDLY-MEDLY.     Confusion.     HaU, 
HEDLYNG.    Headlong.     Weber, 
HEDGES.    Hideous.    See  Robson,  p.  64. 
HEDON.    Went.     Chronicon  VUodun.  p.  1 18. 
HEDOYNE.    A  kind  of  sauce  ? 

Sythene  herons  in  hedoynehy\ed  fuUe  falre. 
Grett  swannet  fUlle  swythe  in  sllveryne  chargetirs. 
Mort9  Arthure,  MS,  Uncotn,  f.  55. 

HEDUR-COME.    Arrival;  hUher-coming. 
HEDYRWARDE.      Hitherward.     "  Herkenes 
now  hedyrwarde,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  53. 
HEE.  (1)  Eye.   Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  71. 
(2)  High.    Still  in  use  in  the  North. 
To  fe  the  dere  draw  to  the  dale, 

AndMlbthehUl«A«e, 
Aad  shadow  hem  in  the  leves  grena 
Undur  the  gTtii»>woode  trt. 

US.  GMte*.  Ff.  V.  48,  f.  1S5. 


HEEDER.    A  male  animal    Line. 
HEEDISH.   Headstrong;  testy;  flighty. 
HEEDS.    Necessity.    Northumtb. 
HEEL.  (1)  The  inside  thick  part  of  the  , 

from  the  second  joint  of  the  thnmb  to  the 

wrist    Comw, 

(2)  The  lind  of  cheese.    Var.  diaL    Also,  the 
crust  of  Inread.    Dortet. 

(3)  To  upset  a  bucket.    Glouc 

(4)  To  kick  one*8  heele,  to  stand  idly  in  a  place 
waiting  for  someUiing.    /or. dtal 

HEELE.    Danger.    Jiitton. 

HEELER.     A  quick  runner,  from  a  figfath^. 

cock,  formeriyso  called.  North. 
HEEL.RING.      The  ring  which  secures  the 
blade  of  a  plough.     The  wedges  are  called 
heel-wedges.    Var.  dial 
HEELS.  (1)  The  game  of  nine-pins. 
(2)  To  turn  up  the  heeU,  to  die.    To  take  to  He 
heele,  to  run  away.     Out  at  heeU,  in  di^it. 
He  toke  a  surfet  with  a  oip. 
That  made  hym  towme  hit  heOt  Hp, 

ThtBokei^rMUpd  Bm^. 

HEEL-TAP.    The  heel-piece  of  a  shoe.     Also. 

wine  or  liquor  left  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass. 

Var.  dial 
HEEL-TREE.    The  swing-bar  at  the  heeU  of  a 

horse  drawing  a  harrow.    Line. 
HEEM.    Near;  handy;  convenient.    Sakp. 
HEENT.    Have  not.   St^otk. 
HEERS.    A  hearse.    Archseologia,  x.  95. 
HEEST.   Highest.    Craven. 
HEET.   Commanded.    Weber. 
HEEZE.    To  elevate;  to  raise.    North. 
HEFDE.    The  head.    Rob.Gloue. 
HEFE.    Lifted  up.    Also,  to  lift  up. 
A  man  h^  ones  at  thefonte 
A  mayde  chylde,  as  men  are  wonte. 

JfS.HaW.1701,f  64. 

HEFFLE.    To  hesitate;  to  prevaricate.  North. 

HEFFUL.   A  woodpecker.    Craven, 

HEFLY.    Heavenly.     Cov.  Myst.  p.  255. 

HEFT.  (1)  Weight ;  pressure.  A  common  term 
in  provincial  architecture.  Metaphorically, 
need  or  great  necessity.  As  a  verb,  lo  lift 
To  be  done  to  the  hrfl,  exhausted,  worn  out. 

(2)  A  haft,  or  handle.  Loose  in  the  he^,  of  dis- 
sipated habits.    See  Howell,  p.  14. 

(3J  A  haunt.   NortK 

(4)  A  heaving,  or  reaching.  Shdk, 

(5)  Command ;  restraint.   Weber, 
HEFTED.   Accustomed ;  usuaL   Durham. 
HEFTERT.  After.   North, 
HEFTPOIP.  A  temporary  handle  used  in  grind- 

ing  knives,  &C.    Yorksh. 
HEFY.   Heavy.  Hampole's  Stim.  Consden. 
HEGE.  A  hedge.  Somerset, 

Tho  thou  thorowe  the  h«g«  ten. 
Thou  shal  be  hongut  be  the  throte. 

MS.  QutUib.  Ff.  T.  48,  f.  110. 

HEGEHEN.  Eyes.  ^7«ofi. 

HEGGAN.  A  hard  dry  cough.  Devon. 

HEGGE.  A  hag.  "A  witche  that  chaungeth  the 

favour  of  children,  the  hegge  or  fairie,"  Elyot, 

in  V.  Strix.    Harrison,  p.  218,  says,  old  coins 
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found  in  Kent  were  called  hega  pence  by  the 
P         ^  conntiy  people. 

HEG6LING.    Vexatious;  trying;  wearisome. 
'  Sttnex,   Hall  nses  the  word. 

E        HE6H.   A  hedge.   Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  8S. 

HEGHE.  To  exalt  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.D.yii. 

•  For-thi  God  base  heghtde  hym«.  and  gyfftne  hym 
oanM  that  es  abowne  al  tliat  name  berea. 

Ma,  Uncolm  A.  L  17,  f .  M6. 

HBGHTE.   Eight.  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
Sir  DcgrtYauat,  that  hcnde  kayght. 
With  h9ght€  helmya  on  hyghte. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1.  1?.  f.  131. 

•  HE6HTENE.  The  eighth.   (^.-5.) 

And  one  the  hegkUne  viij.  day,  thay  fande  a  basi- 
^  liacj  that  roene  calles  a  cocatryt,  a  grete  and  ane  hor- 

f  rtble.  MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  38. 

HEGH  YN.    To  hedge ;  to  inclose.    It  occurs  in 
MS.  BiblReg.l2B.i.f.78. 
I        HEGLICHE.   Highly.   Sevyn  Sages,  2028. 
HEI.  (l)They.    Weber,  i.  232.  Also,  high. 
(2)  An  egg.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83. 
HETAR.  Higher.   See  ApoL  LolL  p.  31. 
'         HEIDEGYES.  Sports ;  dances. 

Kisse  Endimion,  liiMe  hU  eyea  ; 
I  Then  to  our  midnight  htidegpga. 

UWt  SitdimUm,  1639,  tig.  E.  iv. 

I        HEIE.  Tall.  SecHavelok,987.  (^.-5.) 

HEIFKER.  A  heifer.   Noff.      , 
,         HEIGH.    An  exclamation  to  arrest  any  one's 

progress.    Var,  dial 
HEIGHAW.  A  woodpecker.  "  Ono^aheighaw 

orwitwall,"  Cotgrave. 
HEIGHE.  Tohie,orgoinhatte.  AUinheighe, 

all  in  haste.    Still  in  use.    On  heighemg^  in 

haste.    See  Lay  le  Frdne,  214. 
HEIGHEING.  Command,  or  proclamation. 
HEIGHEN.  To  heighten.  Nwf, 
HEIGH-GO-MAD.    In  gieat  spirits ;  highly  en- 

raged.   North. 
HEIGH-HOW.  (l)Toyawn.  North, 
(2)  An  occasional  assistant  in  a  house  or  kitchen. 

Lincolnshire  MS.  Gloss. 
HEIGHMOST.  The  highest    Yorkeh, 
HEIGHT.  To  threaten.   ffd^A/ nor  ree,  neither 

go  nor  driye,  said  of  a  wilful  person. 
HEIHOW.  The  herb  alehoof. 
HEIK.  To  swing,  or  jerk.    Yorkeh,  A  board  for 

see-saw  is  called  a  heikey, 
HEIKE.  Thesameas//iiie,q.T. 
HEILD.  Decrease ;  wane.  Nash, 
HEILDOM.  Health.  SirTristrem. 
HEIND.  A  hand.    Weber, 
HEIR.  (1)  To  inherit  from  any  one.    North, 
(2)  A  young  timber  tree.   Hantt. 
HEI  RE.   Air.  Also,  higher.    See  Ritson. 
HEIRERBS.    Harriers.  Twid,p.58. 
HEISED.   Eased.  R.deBrmne. 
HEISTE.   Highest.  See  Chester  Plays,  ii.  143. 
HEISUGGE.  The  hedge-sparrow.    Chaucer, 
HEIT.  To  throw,  or  toss  up.    Weet, 
HEIVY-KEIVY.  Tottering ;  hesitating;  uncer- 
tain. Hence,  tipsy.   North, 
HEI3IN0.   Speed.  Will.  Werw.  p.  88. 
HEI3TTB.  Was  called.  (A,^S,) 
HEK.  Also.    Heame. 


HBKES.   Racks.  See  HecJt. 

Hfkm  and  bakkeoayt,  and  horMt  of  armet. 

Mortt  Arikwr^,  MS,  Uncoln,  f.  77 

HEL.  A  hill.  See  Weber,  ii.  237. 

And  now  thia  day  Is  oorven  oute  of  stonef 
Withoute  hondU,or  that  holy  hel, 

J^dgate,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  184,  f.  18. 

HELASS.  Alas!   Palegrave. 

HELDAR.  Rather;  before.  North.  More, in  a 
greater  degiee.    Gawayne. 

HELDE.  (1)  To  throw,  or  cast ;  to  put ;  to  give 
way,  or  surrender.  It  occurs  in  the  last 
sense  in  the  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln. 

(2)  Fidelity;  loyalty.   Heame, 

h)  The  wild  tansy.   Culpeper, 

(4)  Covered.    Sir  Degrevant,  1185. 

(  5)  Health.  See  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  40. 

re^  Beheld.  Also,  hold.    Weber, 

(7)  To  incline,  or  bend.  Pr,  Parv, 

(8)  To  ride ;  to  follow ;  to  move ;  to  advance ;  to 
go  down  ;  to  lead.    Gawayne, 

(9)  A  very  small  apple.  Devon. 
HELDING.   Quick  ;frst;  pelting.    Weet, 
HELDISH.  Bucolic ;  appertaining  to  cattle. 
HELE.  (1)  Health ;  salvation.  {A,'S,)  It  occurs 

in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL    Also,  to  heal,  to 
help.    It  is  common  in  early  EngUsh. 

(2)  To  hide;  to  cover.  {A.-S.)  Hence,  in 
Devon,  to  roof  or  slate,  to  earth  up  pota- 
toes, to  cover  anything  up. 

Onder  the  tchadow  of  tbi  wynget  hth  me  fra  the 
Cioe  of  the  wldced,  that  me  baa  toarmentld. 

M8,CoU.Bton,\^,t.U, 

(3)  To  pour  out.    WiUa, 
HELELES.  Helpless.   Chmcer. 
HELEN.    Caves.   {A.-S,) 
HELFRINGWORT.  The^XMmieimaoUdamedUu 

See  a  list  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 
HELING.  Hidden.   MS.  CoU.  Yesp.  D.  viL 
HELINGS.  TheeyeUds.  Paieyrave. 
HELISB.   Elysium.   Chaucer. 
HELKS.    Large  detached  crags.    Also,  laige 

white  clouds.    North. 
HELL.  (1)  A  term  at  the  game  of  Barley-break, 
q.  V.     See  Patient  Grissel,  p.  26. 

These  teach  that  daundng  It  a  Jeaabell, 
And  barley-breali  the  ready  way  to  hell, 

Randolph't  Poems,  1643,  p.  105. 

(2)  A  taQor's  hell  was  the  place  where  he  depo- 
sited his  cabbage. 

(3)  To  pour  out,  as  Hele,  q.  v.  It  occurs  in  MS. 
Lincoln.  Med.  f.  287. 

And  belyve  be  garte  kelle  downne  the  water  on 

the  erthe  before  alle  hia  mene,  and  whenne  his 

knyghtis  saw  that,  thay  ware  hugely  comforUiede. 

jrs.  LtiuoM  A.  1. 17.  f.27. 

(4)  A  cant  term  for  the  darkest  and  worst  part 
of  the  hole,  an  obscure  dungeon  in  a  prison. 
Massinger,  ed.  Gifibrd,  iv.  7. 

HELLA.  The  nightmare.    Wat, 
HELL-CAT.  A  furious  vixen  or  scold.   Grote. 
HELLECK.   A  rivulet.  Miege. 
HELLEREO.     SwoUen.     Yorieh. 
HELLFALLERO.    A  great  tumult.    South, 
HELL-HOUND.    A  wicked  feUow. 
HBLLIBR.    Athatcher,ortUer.     Wat.    Wat 
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Tykr  it  ctDed  Waltenn    HeHar   \rj  Wal- 

■ingfaam.    See  MS.  Luisd.  1033. 
HBLLIN.    Hardened  soot     YorktIL 
HELL-KETTLES.     The  name  giyen  to  three 

pools   of  witcr  near  Partington.      Bishop 

Tonstall  is  said  to  have  ascertained  their  won. 

derfol  depth  by  putting  a  goose  into  one  of 

them^  which  was  afterwards  found  in  an  ad- 

joining  riTcr.    See  Harriaon,  p.  130 ;  Brome's 

Travels,  p.  166. 
HELL-O-ONE^IZE.     At  a  great  rate;  the 

whole  hog.    South, 
HELL-RAKE.    A  large  rake,  with  long  iron 

teeth.    Var.diai. 
HELL- WAIN.   A  supernatural  waggon,  seen  in 

theskyatnight  North. 
HELLT.    Hellish.    See  Nares  and  Todd,  in  ▼. 
HELM.  (1)  A  handle.    Also,  a  hoTel ;  a  kind  of 

onthouse.    North, 


(2)  A  heavy  mountain  doud.    Cttmb. 

(3)  To  cut  the  ears  of  wheat  from  the  straw  be- 
fore thrashing  it   Glow, 

HELME.  AheUnet.  Perceval,  1225.  Helmed, 
armed  with  a  helmet. 

HELME-HOOP.    AheUnet.    (^.-5.) 

HELOE.  Bashful ;  modest.  North,  "Heeis 
vcrie  maidenly,  shamefiw'de,  heloe/'  Cotgrave, 
iny,  Coif^.  ^ 

HELON.    To  cover ;  to  hide.    Susses. 

HELP.    To  mend,  or  r^Miir.    North. 

HELPLY.    Helping;  helpful  jassUting. 

HELP-UP.    To  assist,  or  support.    East, 

HELSUM.    Wholesome.    ApoLLolLp.  6. 

KELT.  (1)  Poured  out.    SeeRitson,  L  16. 

(2)  Healthy.     Heame. 

(3)  Likely ;  probable ;  perhaps.    Lane. 

(4)  To  sofl,  or  dirty;  to  make  a  mess  of.    Line, 
HELTER.  A  horse-collar  made  of  hemp.  Also, 

a  halter.    North. 

With  quat  pride  cosm  this  Latde  Odder, 

As  a  kyng  shuld  do  ? 

Bftrleg  on  a  heltird  hone. 

And  jet  barfote  also. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  t.  48,  f.  88. 

HELTER-SKELTER.    Confusedly ;  disorderiy ; 

promiscuously.    See  Florio,  pp.  20, 96. 
HELVE.  (1)  A  stone  pitcher.     Gloue. 

(2)  Abaft  Sevyn  Sages, 384.  To  throw  the 
hehe  after  the  hatchet^  to  be  in  despair. 

(3)  To  gossip.    Alsoasubst    Sussex, 
HELWALLS.    The  end  outside  walls  of  a  gable 

house.   OjFon, 
HELYCH.    Loudly.    (J.-S.) 

They  herde  in  theire  herbergage  hnndrethes  fkille 

many, 
Homes  of  olyfkntes  fuJle  Ae/ydk  blawene. 

Mort§  Arthurs,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.67. 

HEM.  (1)  Very.    Susses, 

(2)  Them ;  he,  or  him.     West,    The  first  sense 

is  common  in  old  English, 
f  3J  Home.    See  Cov.  Myst.  p.  30. 

(4)  The  partition  between  the  hearth  and  the 
oven,  open  at  the  top,  in  a  place  for  baking 
calamine.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HEM-A-BIT.    Certainly  not.    Sussex, 
HEMATITE.    The  blood-stone. 


HEMBLB.    Ahovd|aitable;aaiied.    JVbrA 
HEMELY.    Closely  ;secretiy.    (Ban.) 
HEMEN.  Them.  (^.-SL) 

That  ys  to  say,  alle  Ihyages  diat  ye  vyU*  tlMt  oca 
do  to  50W,  do  56  the  suae  to  kimtn. 

MS.  Rmmi,  r»at.  MS. 

HEMINGES.  A  piece  of  the  hide  of  oi  animal 
slain  in  the  chase,  cut  out  to  make  ahoca  iar 
the  huntsmen.    (ji.~S,) 

HEMMES.  Tops;  sides.  (J,^) 
Pyodea  theme  belmade  hole  and  boneayde  on  atedyi^ 
Hovande  one  the  hye  wayc  by  the  holte  *«MHM«. 

M9rt9jirthyr$,M8.lAMeam,Cn 

HEMPEN-WIDOW.  The  widow  of  a  mm  wfas 

has  been  hanged.    Var,  dioL 
HEMP-HECKLER.  A  flax-dresser.    North, 
HEMPY.  Mischievous.  North, 
HEMSELVE.  Themselves.  iA,-S.) 
HEMTON.   Hempen;  made  of  hemp. 
A  AetM/ofi  halter  then  he  tooke. 

About  his  necke  he  put  the  same. 
And  with  a  greevons  pittious  looke 
This  speech  unto  them  did  he  ftame. 

Dehnev't  Strang^  BUtmUg,  imff. 

HEMUSE.  A  roe  in  its  thhtiyear.  See  Hav^iu. 
iiL  238 ;  Gent.  Rec.  ii  75.  ^^ 

HEN.  (1)  To  throw.  Somerset, 

(2)  Money  given  by  a  wedded  pair  to  their  poor 
neighbours  to  drink  their  healths.  ^^ 

(3)  Hence.    Still  in  use  in  Lincolnshire. 

Damysell,  seyde  Befyse  then, 
Speke  on  and  go  hen. 

MS,  Cantab.  Pf.  fi.  88.  C  Mi 

HEN-AT.   A  hen's  i«.   (^.-A)  "^^^ 

HEN-BAWKS.  A  hen-roost  North. 
HENBELLE.  Henbane.  It  is  mentioned  in  MS. 

Lincoln  A.  1 17,  f.  287. 
HEN-CAUL.  Adiicken-ooop.   North, 
HENCE.   Sylvester  makes  avert)  of /oilmce,  to 
go  away.    See  his  Panaretus,  p.  875,  quoted 
by  Nares,  p.  229. 
HENCH-BOY.     A  page;  an  attendant  on  a 
nobleman,  sovereign,  or  high  personage.  More 
usually  caUed  a  henchman,  as  in  Chaucer 
HEN-COWER.   The  position  of  a  person  sittimr 
on  his  heels.  Durh,  * 

HEND.  (1)  At  hand ;  near  at  hand.  See  Beves 
of  Hamtoun,  p.  61.  **  Nether  for  ne  hende." 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  60.  ^^ 

(2)  To  seize,  take,  or  hidd.  Spenser. 
HENDE.    Gentle;  polite.    (A.-S.)     HendeHek, 
politely,  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  54 ;  Wiixfat's 
Seven  Sages,  p.  97. 
Hys  kynne  was  woudur  yoyftille  than 
That  he  waxe  so  feyre  a  man  t 
Hende  he  was  and  mylde  of  mode. 
All  men  speke  of  hym  grete  gode ; 
With  a  swyrde  he  oowde  welle  pleye. 
And  pryckastede  in  a  weye. 

MS,  Cantab.  Pf.  U.  aB,  f.  147. 
HENDELAYK.   Courtesy.    Gawayue 
HENDER.  More  gentle;  kinder.  (A,.S.) 
HENDY.    Samea?^ai«fc,q.v.  ^ 

And  he  iscurteys  and  henti^, 
Thi  God  him  lete  wel  endy. 

HENE.   Abject;  in  subje<^on^i;!>0^'-*^ 
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'        HENBN.    Hence*    Chtntctr, 

1        HENEPB.   SameuH«n.;7ahq.v. 

HENES.    Behests ;  oommands.   L^dg^e. 
>        HENBTE.    A  lizard.    Nominale  MS. 
HEN-FAT.    Stmeas/'fl/-*«i,q.v. 
HENG.   To  hang.    Chaucer. 
'  For  I  Amx  never,  said  the  achereC 

'  Cum  before  cure  kyog ; 

For  if  I  do,  1  wot  serten 
For  eothe  be  wil  me  heng, 

MS,  Camiab.  Ff.  T.  48,  f.  181. 

'        HENGE.   The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  ani- 

mal.    See  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  96. 
t        HENGET.    Hungup.    LydgaU, 

HENGLE.    A  hinge.    NominaleMS. 
I        HEN-GOKSE.    Ononis  arrensis.    Nmrih, 

HEN.HARROW.   A  kind  of  buzzard.    North, 
HEN-HURDLE.    A  hen-roost.    ChM. 
HENHUSST.    A  meddling  offidoos  person ;  a 

cotquean.    West, 
HENK.    Ink.    See  tiie  ApoL  LoO.  p.  91. 
HENKAM.    Henbane.    Lincoln  MS. 
HENNES.    Hence;  from  thU  time.    {A,'S,) 
HENNOT.    Have  not.    North, 
HEN-PEN.  (1)  The  dung  of  fowls.   North, 
(2)  The  herb  yellow-rattle,    Var,  dial 
HEN-POLLER.     A  hen-roost.    Noff. 
HEN-SCRATTINS.    Same  as  FmyttuUr  q.  t. 
HEN*S-NOSE-FULL.   A  very  smaU  quantity  of 

anything.   East, 
HENT.  (1)  The  plough  up  the  hottom  of  the 

furrow.    Craven  Gloss.  L  222. 
(2)  To  wither ;  to  dry,  or  become  dry.  Somerset. 
?3)  Hold ;  opportunity.    Shak. 
(4)  To  sow  eom.    Dean  Millos'  MS.  Glossary. 
HENTE.     To  seize,  hold,  or  take.     {A,^) 
Sometimes  the  part  past. 
He  itarte  up  Terainent, 
The  steward  be  the  throte  he  htnU, 

Jf5.Ckmfa6.Ff.U.ae,f.74. 
The  pore  man  Kent*  hy  t  np  bely  ve. 
And  was  therof  tvX  ferly  blythe. 

Ifflf.  Bari.  170Uf.S7. 
A  knyf^  In  hirbande  she  hwi  fal  smerte. 
And  smote  hlr  modnr  to  the  herta. 

MS.  CatUab,  Ff.  v.  48  f.  44. 

HENTER.    AtUef.    Lgdgate. 

HENTING.  (1)  A  rude  clown.     North, 

(2)  A  furrow.    Hent-fiarrow,  the  last  ooe. 

HEO.     She;  he;  they; this.     {A.S.) 

HEORE.    Their.    Ritson, 

HEOTE.   Ordered;  commanded.    {A.-S,) 

HEPE.  (1)  A  hip,  or  fruit  of  the  dog-rose.  See 
Robin  Hood,  i.  37.  •*  Comut,  a  hepe  trc," 
MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  40.  Hepen,  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  4983,  ap.  Weber,  L  207. 

(2)  A  company  ;  a  troop.    {A.-S.) 

HEPE-BOON.    A  hip-bone. 

Woundyd  sore  and  evyll  be-gooe. 
And  brokyn  was  hys  hepe-bootu 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  IfS. 

HEPPEN.  Dexterous ;  handy ;  active ;  ready ; 
neat;  handsome.  North,  Sometimes  for 
unh^ppetif  not  dexteroas,  &c. 

HEPPING-STOCK.    A  horse-block.     Comw, 

HER.     Hair ;  their ;  here ;  hear ;  ere,  or  before ; 


higher.    In  theprovhicas^it  ishetrdindlicd- 
minately  for  he,  she,  or  him, 
HERALDIZBD.    Blazoned.     Warner. 
HERALDYE.    Misfortune.    (^.-M) 
As  be  wbkbe  hath  the  A«ra^« 
Of  hem  that  ueen  for  to  lye^ 

GoiMT,  MS,  Soe,  jUMq,  144,  f.  «S. 

HERAUDE.  A  herald.  Chaucer, 
Title  on  a  tyroe  that  it  befelle. 
An  hermude  comys  by  the  way. 

MS,  Her/.  SSfli,f.  91. 

HERB-A-GRACE.    Rue.    It  is  jocularly  used 

by  Dekker,  ap.  Hawkins,  iiL  195. 
HERBARJOURS.    The  kmg's  harbmgers. 
Thane  come  the  herbarjomn,  harageous  knygbtes. 

M«rt0jMkwrt,  MS.  Ltoeeln,  f.  79. 
HERBARS.    Herbs.    J^tenser, 
HERB-BENNET.    Hemlock.     Gerard, 
HERBELADE.    A  confection  of  herbs.    See 

MS.  Sloane  1201,  ff.  32,  52. 
HERBER.    Lodging.    It  is  also  used  for  an 
harbour,  or  a  garden.    See  Hall,  1548,  Henry 
VIII.  f.  97. 

Within  hys  awen  roodyr  body, 
Whare  hys  herbtr  wythin  was  dygbt. 

BaavMto,  MS,  Bowm,  p.  94. 
HERBERGAGB.    Ak>dging.    {A,-N.) 
They  berde  In  tbtire  htrbergagt  hundrethes  ftille naay. 
Mmrtt  Jrtkmrt,  MS,  Unctim,  f.  €7, 
He  came  to  hys  htrbergjfe. 
And  fonde  bya  felowes  hendlye. 

MS.  CaMtab,  Ff.  il.  SB.  1 170. 
Tharfore  malietb  he  none  herbtrgenf 
There  be  fyndeth  byfore  envye. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  67. 
HERBERY.    A  cottage  garden ;  a  herb  garden. 

Devon,    See  Herder, 
HERBIVE.    The  forget-me-not     Gerard, 
HERB-PETER.    The  cowslip.     Gerard, 
HERBROWLES.    Without  lodging.    {A,^.) 
I  thortted,  and  ye  yave  me  to  drinket  f  was  her- 
browle§,  and  ye  berbrowdc  me ;  I  was  nakld,  and  ye 
dothid  me.  MS.  RmtcU  C.  909,  f.  It. 

HERD.  (1)  Fallen ;  prostrate.    Line, 

(2)  A  keeper  of  cattle.    North. 

The  liyng  to  the  herde  seid  than, 
Offwhens  art  thou,  gode  man  ? 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  T.  48,  f.  47. 

(3)  In  hunting,  this  term  was  applied  to  flocks 
or  companies  of  harts,  wrens,  swans,  cranes, 
&c    MS.  Porkington  10. 

HERDELES.    Hurdles.    Pegge. 

HERDES.    Coarse  flax ;  dressed  flax.  Chaucer. 

Still  in  use  in  Shropshire. 
HERDESS.    A  shepherdess.    JBrowne. 
HERDESTOW.    Heardest  thou.     Weber, 
HERDLENGE.     Dressing  the  roebuck,  after 
he  has  been  Idlled  in  a  chase.     Gent.  Rec 
ed.  1686,  iL  87. 
HERDOM.    Whoredom,    ffearne, 
HERE.  (1)  Host ;  army.    (A,'S,) 

5e salle bym  knawe thuifbe  alle  the *<r«y 
3oiixe  sieve  be  wtlle  hafe  on  bis  spere. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  106. 
Thoeoroc  Avelot  into  this  londe. 
With  bostegret  and  hart  strong. 

MS.  Cantab,  Fi,  v,  48.  (,  10». 

(2)  To  hear.   NominaleMS. 
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Sum  man  nyjt  htn  the, 
Thtt  w«re  bectur  bt  ttiUe. 

MS.  QutUMb,  Ft,  T.  48,  f.  49. 

(3)  TkMi  iff  neiiker  here  nor  there,  nothing  to  the 

purpose.   A.  very  common  i^inse. 
^4^  Hair.    Here%  made  of  hair.    {A^S,) 

(5)  Hire ;  reward.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  6221. 

(6)  To  plough.    Apol.  Loll.  p.  112. 

(7)  Hoar  frost ;  mist.    Lane, 
HBREAWAYS.    Hereabout     Far.  dud. 
HEREDE.    Praised.   Heame. 
HEREHOUNE.    The  herb  horehound. 
HERE-LACE.    Ahair-band.    SkeUon. 
HERELY.    Early.    Lydgate. 

Than  coma  he  withe  gret  haste  to  hit  grave  one 
the  Sondaye  A«re/jr  at  morne,  and  toke  agayne  hit 
blittede  body  owt  of  the  grare,  and  wente  forthe 
Iharghe  hit  aghene  myght. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i  17,  f.  186. 

HEREMITE.    A  hermit.     (A.^N,) 
HERENCE.    Hence.     fFeat. 
HERERIGHT.    Directly ;  in  thU  place.    West, 
HERES.    The  eyelashes.     W,  Bibbleeworth, 
H£RE'S-NO.    Hen^9  no  vanity ,  an  ironical  ex- 
pression implyingthat  there  is  great  abundance 
of  it,  applied  to  any  object.    Naree. 
HERE'S-TO-YE.     A  rustic  form  of  drinking 

healths  common  in  the  Northern  counties. 
HEREY.    Hairy.    SJMton, 
HERFEST.    A  harvest.    mckHfe, 
HERFOR.    For  this  reason. 
HERGED.    Invaded;  plundered.     {J.^S,) 
In  fourty  hourat  after  hit  ded  Merged  he  heUe. 

MS.  EgertM  897. 
HERIE.    To  honour.    (^.-&) 

That  thou  arte  at  thon  arte,  God  thanke  and  herie. 
Oeclne,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  859. 

HERIGAUS.     Upper   cloaks.      (A.-N,)    See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  548,  absurdly  glossed  dew- 
elaw$,  apurr$, 
HERIOT.    Warlike  apparatus.    (A,-S.) 
HERITAGELIK.    Inheritably;  in  fee  simple. 
See  Langtoft,  p.  251.     Heriter,  an  inheritor, 
MS.  Addit.  5467,  f.  71. 
HERI3YNG.     Praising.    Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  225. 
HERKYN.    Hearken;  listen. 

Joly  Robyn,  he  seld,  herlcun  to  me 
A  worde  er  tweyne  in  privet^ 

MS,  Cantab.  Tf,  v.  48,  f.  53. 

HERLE.    Twist  ;fiUet.     Gawayne. 
HERLOTE.    A  ribald,  or  harlot,  q.  v. 
HERLOTS.    White  latchets  formerly  used  to 

tie  the  hose  with.    {A.-N.) 
HERMAN.    A  soldier.    (^..&) 
HERMELINE.    Ermine.     See  TopseU,  p.  218. 
HERN.  (1)  A  heron.     Cotgrave, 
(2)  Hers ;  belonging  to  her.     Var,  ^HaL 
HERNAYS.     Harness ;  armour. 
HERNDE.    An  errand.    SeeAmd. 

Hit  llf  and  hit  toule  worthe  i-thend. 
That  the  to  roe  thit  hemde  haveth  tend. 

MS.DighpW. 
HERNE.    A  comer.    (A,^S.)   StiflappUedtoa 

nook  of  knd.    See  Forby,  ii.  157. 
HERNE-PANNE.  TheskulL    See  Reliq.  Antiq. 

ii.78.   (^..5.)  ^ 


Of  wilke  the  prykkae  wan  twa  u«» 
That  they  percede  nere  thiughe  the  A 

MS.  Uneoln  A,ulf,L  19. 
Hittet  hym  oo  the  hede  that  the  behae  bristit; 
Hurttcs  hit  heme-pant  an  haunde-brcde  lai^e. 

Morte  Artkmn,  MS.  Umadn,  1 77. 
HERNIST.   Yeame8t;de8irest.     {A,^S.) 
HERNSEWE.    A  kind  of  strainer  used  in  an- 
cient cookery. 
HERNSHAW    A  heron.    "  ^ftfeofa,  an  heamc 
sew,"  Elyot,  1559.  Hermue,  MS.  Line  Glosi 
Heruneew,  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  88. 
HEROD..  The  fierceness  of  this  character  m 
the  old  mysteries  has  been  well  illostrvted  by 
the  Shakespearian  commentators.   Hence  the 
expression,  it  out-Herod's  Herod^  his  langoage 
being  always  of  the  most  fiery  and  extrmvanat 
character. 

HERONERE.    A  hawk  made  to  fly  only  at  the 
heron.    (A^N,)  /       j       «c 

HEROUD.  A  herald.  Sir  Degrevant,  lUL 
HERPLE.  To  walk  lame;  to  creep.  NbHk. 
HERRE.  (1)  Same  as  ffarre,  q.  v. 

The  londe.  the  tee,  the  firmament. 
They  axen  also  Juggement 
Ajen  the  man,  and  make  him  werre, 
Therwhile  hiroselfe  ttante  oute  of  herre^ 

Gcwer,Ma,  Soe,  Anti^  134,  C  JJ. 
(2)  A  hinge.     Prompt,  Parv. 
HERRET.    A  pitiful  Uttle  wretch.     West. 
HERRIN.    Urine.    Sakp, 
HERRINGCOBS.      Young  herrings.      It   was 
formerly  a  genericterm  for  anything  worthless. 
"  The  rubbish  and  outcast  of  your  herringcohs 
invention."  A  Pil  to  Purge  Melancholie,  n.  d. 
Herring-fare,  the  season  for  catchinir  hcrrinss. 
HERRORIOUS.  FuU  of  error  ?"  Lorde  CobhS 

herrorious,"  Hardyng,  f.  208. 
HERRY.    To  plunder,  or  spoiL    Herry  with 

long  nails,  the  dcviL  North. 
HERSALL.    Rehearsal    Spenser. 
HERSE.  (1)  A  dead  body.    Heywood. 
(2)  A  framework  whereon  lighted  candles  were 
pUced  at  funerals.    Also,  a  frame  set  over 
the  coffin,  whereon  was  placed  a  cloth  called 
the  herse^lothe,  which  was  often  richly  em- 
broidered.   See  Account  of  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany, p.  18. 
HERSTOW.    nearest  thou?    {A,^S.) 
Haretow,  felow .»  hatt  thou  do 
The  thyng  that  I  teld  the  to  ? 
„ MS,  Cantmb.  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  63. 

HERSYVE.    A  hair-sieve.    Pegge, 

HERTE.  (1)  Hurt.     Chaucer. 

(2)  To  be  heartened,  or  encouraged. 
Bere  it  to  tir  Howelle  that  et  in  harde  handei. 
And  byd  hyme  herte  hym  wele,  hit  enmy  es  dettruedcw 
Jfortt  Jrthure,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  m. 

HERTECLOWRE.    The  plant  germander. 
HERTELES.    Without  courage.    (A.-S.\ 
HERTEN.    Buckskin.    Ritson,  iii.  293. 
HERTHE.    Earth ;  mould.    Lydgate, 
HERTLES.     Cowardly.    Pr.  Parv. 
HERTLY.     Hearty;  strong;  severe. 
The  hethene  harageout  kynge  appone  the  hethe  lygges. 
And  of  hit  hertl^  hurte  helyde  he  never. 

Morie  Arthurt,  MS,  Uneoln,  f,  78. 
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HERT-ROWEE.    A  dish  in  cookery,  described 

in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  79. 
HERTS.  Whortleberries.  fTest,  SeeSherwen's 

Introd.  to  an  Examination,  1809,  p.  16. 
HERTYS.OF-GRESE.    Fat  harte. 
Me  thynke  hit  hert^  of  gme 
Berys  n«  letters  of  pew. 

MS,  Uncoin  A.  1.  17,  f.  131. 

HERUNDE.  An  errand.  See  Chron.  Td.  p.  136. 

HERVESTEN.   To  make  harvest  (A.-S,) 

HERY.    Hauy.    Lydgate. 

Her  annes  hery  with  blac  hide, 
Herelbowet  were  sett  in  her  tide. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS,  Q4,  Trtn.  Cantab,  f.  51. 

HERYE.    To  plunder,  or  spoiL     {A.-S,) 

To  hit  manere  he  wente ; 

A  foire  place  wat  ther  tchent. 

Hit  hutbandet  that  gaffe  hym  rent 

Hmy«de  in  plighte.      MS,  Uncoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  130. 
HERYING.    Praise.     Chaucer. 
HES.    Has.    Towneley  Mysteries. 
HESELYCHE.     HastUy.     Heame. 
HESLYNE.  Composed  of  hazle  trees.  **Corulii«, 
a  hesyl  tre,"  Nominale  MS. 

Hoitlt  and  hare  woddes,  with  heslyn*  tchawet. 

JT'irto  Arthure,  MS.  Unooln,  f.  80. 

HESP.    A  hasp,  or  latch.    North,    "Ahespe, 

haspa,"  Nominale  MS. 
HESPALL.    To  harass.    Herrf, 
HESPE.    A  hank  of  yam.    North. 
HESTE.    A  command ;  a  promise.     {J,-S,) 
HESTERN.    Of  yesterday.    Nares. 
HESTRIS.     State ;  condition.     {J,.N.) 
HET.  (l)Heated.    North.   It  occurs  in  Gifford's 

Dialogue  on  Witches,  1603. 
^2^  It.    Also,  to  hit  or  strike.     West, 
(3)  Promised.    Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  39. 

i4)  Hight,  or  named.    Lane. 
5)  Have  it.    North. 

HETCH.  (1)  A  thicket ;  a  hedge.    Si^olk, 
(2)  To  turn  upside  down.     North. 
HETE.  (1)  To  promise.    Also  a  subst.    {J.-S.) 
The  tcheperde  leid,  I  wille  with  the  goo» 
I  dar  the  hete  a  foule  or  twoo. 

MS.  Qtntah.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  61. 

(2)  To  be  called,  or  named.    (J.-S,) 
HETELICH.     Hotly ;   eagerly.    **  Hethely  in 
my  halle,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
And  Guy  hent  his  tword  in  hand. 
And  heteUeh  snoot  to  Colbrand. 

Romanes  of  Guy  of  Warwidf, 
HETEL-TONGUED.     Foul-mouthed.     Durh. 
UETHCROPPER.    A  horse  bred  on  a  heath. 

Donet. 
HETHEN.     Hence.    (^.-5.) 
HETHENNES.    Heathen  Und. 
Farre  in  htthenne*  yt  he 
To  werre  in  Goddyt  grace. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  ?>• 

HETHER.  (1)  An  adder.    Salop. 

(2)  Nearer.    Holinshed,  Chron.  Scotl.  p.  31. 

(3)  Rough  ;  ugly ;  bearish.    North. 
HETHEVED.    Ahead.    {J.-S.) 
HETHING.    Contempt;  mockery.     {A.-S.) 

Skome  he  had  and  grete  hethyng 
Of  them  that  made  so  grete  boetyng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  \W. 


And  alto  that  hym  aboat*  itod« 
Wende  that  man  hade  bene  wode. 
And  low|  hym  to  htthyng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  t  M. 
Tille  the  wat  done  thare  at  the  begynnyng 
Many  Ctwlde  dispyte  and  hethyngo. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  lOt. 
HETING.    A  promise.    (A.^S.) 

Thit  hetjfngo  was  that  tyme  ftil  mykel. 
But  his  was  ful  fkb  and  fikel. 

Oirwor  Mitndi,  MiS.  Colt.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  5. 

HETLIK.     Fiercely ;  ▼ehemently.    (A.'S.) 
HeHik  he  letteof  ilk  ferei 
To  Godd  self  wald  be  be  pere. 

MS.  Cott.  Vupa:  A.  Ui.  f.  4. 
HETTER.  Eager ;  earnest ;  keen ;  bitter ;  cross ; 

ill-natured.    North. 
HETTLE.    Hasty;  eager.     York$h. 
HEUCK.    A  crook,  or  sickle.    Also,  the  hip. 
bone  of  a  cow.     Heuck-fingered,  thieyish. 
North. 
HEUDIN.    The  leather  connecting  the  hand- 
staff  of  a  flail  with  the  swingle.    North. 
HBUF.    A  shelter ;  a  home.     Yorh$h. 
HEUGH.    A  rugged  steep  hill-side;  a  ravine. 

North. 
HEUKS.    The  hiccough.    Dewnu 
HEUNT.    A  mole.     Wore. 
HEUSTER.    A  dyer.    Nominale  MS.  *<  Diera 

and  hewsters,"  Chester  Plays,  i.  7. 
HEVfi.    To  heave ;  to  raise ;  to  labour ;  to  put 

in  motion.    {A.'S.) 
HEVED.    Ahead.  {A.^S.)  HevMifofuf, ahead- 
land,  MS.  Arund.  220. 
HEVEDE.  (1)  Had.    MS.  HarL  2253. 
(2)  To  behead.    See  Head. 

Slthen  of  Jones  baptiayqg. 

And  how  him  heveded  Heroude  the  kyng. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab.  tS 
HEVEL.     Fine  twine.    Somerset. 
HEVELLE.     Evil.     Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  91. 
HEVEN.QUENE.    The  queen  of  Heaven ;  the 

Virgin  Mary.     (A.-S.) 
HEVENRICHE.    The  kingdom  of  heaven. 
As  he  whlche  is  his  nrate  Uche, 
And  forthest  fro  the  havonriehe. 

T  Oower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  81. 

HEVENYNG. 

Bat  God,  that  forjeteth  nothyng. 
He  sente  tharfore  grete  hewtnyng. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  6b, 
HEVESONG.  Evening  song.  Chron.  Vil.  p.  40. 
HEYIED.    Become  heavy.    This  occurs  in  MS. 

Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vii.  Ps.  37. 
HEVYS.    Hives.    See  Lydgate,  p.  1 54. 
HEWE.  (1)  Colour;  appearance.     (A.^S.) 
For  penaunce  chaunged  wat  hyt  hew. 

MS.  Marl.  1701,  r.m 

(2^  A  husbandman ;  vrorkman.    (A.'S.) 
?3)  In  cookery,  to  cut  or  mince. 

(4)  To  knock  one  ankle  against  the  other.  North. 

(5)  "  I  hewe  in  a  dere  as  they  do  that  set  the 
wyndlesse,ieiltte,*' Palsgrave.  "Go  hewe  the 
dere  whyle  I  seke  me  a  standynge,''  ib. 

(6)  A  com,  or  bunnion.     Somerset. 
HEWED.    Coloured.     Chaueer. 
HEWER.    A  coal-worker.    Lane. 
HEWFUN.    Heaven.    Nominale  MS. 
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HBWIMO.  A  swUiod  of  enttiiig  whMi  with 
one  hand.    Devon, 

HB-WITCH.    A  wizard.    Lame. 

HEWKES.    Herelda'  costs.    Perty. 

HEWSON.  (1)  The  letther  which  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  horse's  ooUar.    Bed$, 

(2)  A  term  of  reproach,  ^plied  to  a  bUnd  in- 
considerate  penon.    North. 

HEWSTRING.    Short-breathed.    Egmoor. 

HEWT.  High;  hangfaty.  **QvA  kewi  ex- 
ploits," MS.  Ashmole  208. 

HEWYLL.    ETiL    Nominale  MS. 

HEWYRTN.  An  iron  chisel,  held  in  a  twuted 
hazle-rod,  and  used  in  cutting  portions  from 
bars  of  iron. 

HEXT.    H^hest.    (J.^S.) 

The  ercheblichop  of  Caoturberl, 
la  Engekmde  that  It  h«gt. 

MS.  OHL  fH».  On*.  «7. 

HEY.(l)ffigh.    I^d^te. 

(2)  To  make  haste.  Yorktk.  Also,  to  sport, 
pl^  or  gambol ;  to  kick  about 

(3)  Atermofexahatipn.  To  pitty  key,  to  htia 
a  very  great  passion. 

(4)  Yes.    Also,  to  have.    North. 
HEY-BA.    A  great  noise.     Yorieh. 
HEYEN.    Eyes.    See  Weber,  iL  33. 
HEYERE.    To  hear.    It  occurs  in  Lydgate. 

Lo,  my  toQc,  now  as  tiioa  myth  he^tn 
Of  at  thyt  thyng  to  my  matyMt. 

Oower,  MiS.  Camtfib.  fC  1.9,  f.  41. 

HEYET.    Height.    ApoL  LoU.  p.  41. 
HEYGYNG.    Urging.   ChitHL  VilodniL  p.  104. 
HEYHOE.    The  green  woodpecker.    See  Ray's 

English  Words,  ed.  1674,  p.  84. 
HEYHOVE.    Tht^pitni  ederm  terreetrie.    See 

a  list  m  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
HEYING.    Haste.     We^.    (J.^S.) 
HEYLAW.    AhaUoo.     Cotffrave. 
HEYLDE.    Aneth.    Lydgate,  Rawlinson.   MS. 

Heylyghtf  Coventry  Myst.  p.  139. 
HEYLE.    To  hide,  or  conceal    (^A.-^S.) 
Yf  y  haTe  ony  thyng  mjswroght. 
Say  hyt  now,  and  Aiyto  hyt  noghl, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.SS. 

HEYLUNSY.    A  headlong  falL    Bed». 
HEYLY.    Highly;  honourably.    (A.^S.) 

In  hire  wrytyngeand  in  here  bokb  oolde 

or  apottelif  mott  he^  magnified. 
wT«^*  *  ^r        .      ^<*»<«»  ^S.  8oe.  AMiq.  134,  f.  «1. 

HEYMAN.    A  nobleman.    (A.^.) 
HEYMENT.     A  boundary,  or  fence.     Salop. 

More  ^To^tly  haynent. 
HEY-MUSE.    The  name  of  the  roebuck  in  his 

third  year.    More  commonly  He-tmtee,  q.  v. 
HEYN.    Eyes.    Wrighfs  Seven  Sages,  p.  13. 
HEYNDLY.    CourteSusly.    {A..sT^ 
Herkynct  me  hatrndty*  and  holdys  50W  stylle. 
And  I  saUe  teUe  50W  a  tale  that  trewe  ei  and  nohytle. 
Marie  jtrthme,  MS.  Uneoln.  f.  S3. 

HEYNE.  (I)  Hence.     North.  '^^'**''^ 

Hye  uf  hastylye  Myne  or  we  raooe  fuUe  happene. 

^orta  Jrthura,  MS.  Uneoln,  r.  79. 

(2)  A  miser ;  a  worthless  person. 

(3)  To  raise,  or  exalt    Pr.  Part. 
HEYN50US.    Heinous}  disgraccfol 


Hetbely  hi  my  haUe,  wyth  heimfam  1 — -«, 
In  speche  dlnpyasede  me  and  spatede  me  lyttiUe. 

Marte  Jrthure,  MS.  JUiKvte,  C.  M. 

HEY-PASSE.    A  term  used  by  jugglers.     See 

Kind-Harts  Dreame,  1592. 
HEYRES.    Young  timber  trees.  Eaet. 
HEYSE.  (1)  Same  as  JBarton,  q.  v. 
(2)  Ease.    Ritson's  Anc  Songs,  L  69. 
HEYVE-KEYVE.    Tottering.     YorhMk. 
HEYVOL.    SeeAyfka.    This  word  is  wrongly 

spelt  in  Rob.  Glouc  pp.  194,  377. 
HEY5.    Hay.     Psahns,  Rawlinson  MS. 
HEZ.    Hath.  Lme.  Gil  gives  this  word  in  his 

Logon.  Anglic  4to.  Lond.  1619. 
HEZZLE.    Loose;  sandy.     Yorigh 
HE3ER.    Higher.    See  Robson,  p.  58. 
HE5TIST.    Promisest.    (A.S.) 

Adam,  qooth  the  kyng,  blessed  tboa  be  ! 
Here  it  bettur  then  thou  he$tiet  me. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.48,  f .  49l 

HI.    They.    See  the  Forme  of  Curv,  p.  99. 
Costroye  there  was,  the  amirsl. 

With  vltaile  great  plenty 
And  the  atandard  of  the  lowdon  royal. 
Toward  Mantrlble  ridden  AC 
,„ ,  SirFerumbrae,  op.  Blie,  IL  SOL 

HIBBY.    A  colt.    Dewm. 

HICE.    To  hoist  up  anything.   PaUyrave, 

HICHCOCK.     To  hiccough.    Florio,  p.  501. 

Also,  a  term  of  contempt. 
HICK.     To  hop,  or  spring.     Var.  diaL 
HICKERY.    Ill-natured.    NortK 
HICKET.  The  hiccough  in  horses.  SeeTop«ell*s 

Beasts,  p.  435. 
HICKEY.    Tipsy.     Grote. 
HICKINGLY.    A  term  appUed  by  Topsell,  p. 

377,  to  a  hacking  cough. 
HICKLE.    To  manage,  or  make  shift    Eaai 
HICKLEBARNEY.     HelL    Northumb. 
HICKLBPY-PICKLEBY.  In  confusion.  ^^««fy 

pegledy,  higledqtigle,—Y]sxAo,    pp.    20,    96. 

Far.  DidL 
HICKOL.    A  woodpecker.     Weet. 
HICK-SCORNER.    There  was  an  interlude  un- 

der  this  title  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde. 

Hick-Scomer  is  represented  as  a  libertine  who 

scofl^  at  religion,  and  the  term  appears  to  have 

been  applied  to  any  one  who  did  so,  and  to  the 

vice  in  a  play.     "The  vice  or  hicacomer," 

Stanihurst,  Desc  Ireland,  p.  14. 
HICK'S-MARE,   Higins,Nomenclator,  1585,p. 

298,  mentions  "  a  kind  of  gamball  called  the 

haltering  of  Hix  Mare." 
HICKUP-SNICKUP.    The  hiccough.     North. 
HICKWAY.    A  woodpecker.     "  A  hicwav,  or 

woodpecker,  tfirco,**  Withals,  ed.  1608,  p'.  21. 

HickwaU,  Florio,  p.  203.  Hiyhawe,  Cotgrave. 

in  V.  Bequebo,  ^peiche,  Epiche.  "  Hygh-whele, 
picut**  MS.  Arundel  249,  f.  90. 
HICTIUS-DOCTIUS.    A  canting  phrase  amoDg 

jugglers,  said  to  be  corrupted  from  hie  eat 

inter  doetot.    See  Blount,  in  v. 
HIDE.  (I)  To  beat,  or  fiog.     Var.  dial 
{2)  Bide  and  find,  a  common  game  amongst 

children,  consisting  in  one  of  them  hiding, 

and  the  remainder  searching  him  out.    Mor« 
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UBoally  now  called  Hide  and  Seek,  as  in 
Cotton's  Works,  1734,  p.  80.  The  game  is 
called  Htdy-buck  in  Dorset. 

(3)  A  field.  Kvng  Alisaunder,  458. 

HIDE-BOUND.    Stingy.     Var.dial. 

HIDE-FOX.  A  game  mentioned  in  Hamlet, 
It.  2,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Hide  and 
Seek,  It  was,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  game 
of  Fox  mentioned  by  Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  Lami' 
baudichon,  '*  a  word  used  among  boyes  in  a 
play  (much  like  our  Pox),  wherein  he  to  who^ . 
tis  used  must  mnne,  and  the  rest  indevor  to 
catch  him." 

HIDEL.  A  liiding.place ;  an  ambush.  It  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

Aud  whenne  the  prynces  that  tlewe  Darius  wiste 
that  Alexander  was  comene  into  the  citee,  thay 
went  and  belde  thame  In  hUUl$  ay  tlHe  thay  myite 
gete knaweynge  of  Alexander  will. 

L<A  of  j4l4*amler,  Uneoln  MS.  t.  SO. 

HIDERWARD.    Hitherto.     Heame, 
HIDE-THE-HORSE.    A  gambling  game  men- 

tioned  in  the  Times,  June  6th,  1843. 
HIDE.WINK.    To  blind;  to  hoodwink.  HoUy. 

band's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
HIDLANDS.     SecreUy.     North.     In     some 
counties  we  hear  kidloek,  and  hidnea  occurs 
in  Langtoft,  p.  77,  explained  tecret placee. 
HIDOUS.    Dreadful;  hideous.     {A.^N.) 
Y  wyst  myself  h^Mt  and  blak. 
And  Oothyng  hath  so  rooche  lak. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  83. 

HIDUR.    Hither. 

Hidur  the!  come  be  mone-li5t« 
Eete  therof  welle  apH5t, 
And  schcwe  no  curtasye. 

MS.  Cantmb.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  50. 
HIE.    Haste ;  diligence.   (A.-S.)   In  hie,  on  hie, 
in  haste.    Spelt  hieghe  in  Wickliffe.    Highe, 
Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  107.     The  verb  is  still 
in  use  in  the  North  of  England. 
And  callyd  the  portar,  gadlyng.  be  gcme. 
And  bad  hym  come  faite  and  hyt  hym  soon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f .  840. 

HIERDESSE.  A  shepherdess.  (^.-5.) 

HIERE.   Higher.  {A.-S.) 

HIESSEN.   Toforbodeevil.   Dortei. 

HIG.  A  passion ;  a  sudden  and  violent  commo- 
tion of  any  kind.  North. 

H IGGLE.  To  effect  anything  slowly  and  perti- 
naciously. Ea»t. 

HIGGLER.    A  huckster.   North. 

HIGH-DAYS.  Great  feasts.  Var.dial  "High 
days  and  holidays.'' 

HIGH-DE-LOWS.  Merry-makings.   Deeon. 

HIGHENESSE.    The  top.  Baber. 

HIGH-IN-THE-INSTEP.   Proud.    West. 

HIGH-JINKS.  An  absurd  mode  of  drinking,  by 
throwing  the  dice  in  order  to  determine  who 
shall  empty  the  cup.  See  further  in  Guy 
Mannering,  ed.  1829,  iL  83.  He  is  at  his  high 
jinks,  he  is  out  larking. 

HIGH-KICKED.    Conceited.    Var.dial 

HIGH-LONE.   SteA-High-Lone. 

HIGH-LOWS.  High  shoes,  fastened  by  a  lea- 
ther tape  in  front.     /  'ar.  dial. 

HIGH-MEN.    A  term  for  &lse  dice,  so  loaded 


as    to  produce  high  throws.     See   Florio, 
p.  186 ;  Middleton,  ii.  313. 
HIGH-ON-END.    Dear.    Yorish. 
HIGH-PAD.    The  high  way.   Harmon. 
HIGH-PALMED.   Said  of  a  stag  whose  horns 

are  full  grown.     Drayton, 
HIGHT.  (n  Called.    Also,  promised.    {A.^S.) 
^    Still  used  in  the  North. 
t'{2)  To  dandle,  or  dance  up  and  down  ;  to  hop ; 

to  change  one's  position  often.  Line. 
(3)  To  deck,  adorn,  or  make  fine.  Batman  uppon 

Bartholome,  1582. 
HIGH-TIME.    Quite  time.   J 'or.  dial   Seethe 
Leicester  Letters,  p.  386. 

The  kyng  his  stede  he  can  stride, 
And  toke  his  leve  for  to  ride ; 
Hym  thojt  it  was  Aye  tyme. 

MS.  Cemtab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  51. 
HIGHTY.  (1)  Pleasant ;  cheerful    West. 

(2)  A  child's  name  for  a  horse.     North, 
HIGRE.      The  name  for  the  violent  and  tu- 

multuous  influx  of  the  tide  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn,  and  for  similar  effects  in  other 
rivers.  Nares.  Drayton  mentions  it  in  his 
Polyolbion.     See  Acker,  and  Eager. 

HIL    They.   {A,-S,)    Also,  high. 

HIKE.  To  swing ;  to  put  in  motion ;  to  toss ; 
to  throw ;  to  strike  ;  to  hoist ;  to  go  away ;  to 
hurry.  Var,  dial  Toads  killed  by  being 
jerked  from  a  plank  are  said  to  be  hiked. 

HIKEY.    A  swing.    North, 

HILBACK.  Extravagance  in  apparel.  It  occurs 
in  Tusser.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HILD.  (1)  Held.  Shak.  This  form  is  often  used 
by  Warner.    It  also  occurs  in  HalL 

^2)  The  sediment  of  beer.  East. 

(3)  To  lean,  or  incline.  Palsgrave.  "Hildes 
doune,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  54. 

(4)  To  skin  an  animal.  See  Pegge,  and  Gesta 
Rom.  p.  134.  '*  Hylt,  flead,  skin  pulled  off," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

And  take  IJ.  shepe-hedys  that  ben  fatte,  andlete 
hj/ld«  hem,  and  dene  hem,  and  sethe  hem  til  they  be 
tendyr,  and  than  take,  6tc.  MS.  Med.  Hee. 

HILDE  BRAND.      The  family  name  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  who  was  so  abused  by  the  early 
reformers,  that  his  namg  became  proverbial 
for  violence  and  mischief. 
HILDER.   The  elder.   Noff.    This  form  occurs 

in  MS.  Arundel  220. 
HILDING.  A  low  person.  A  term  of  re- 
proach, formerly  applied  to  both  sexes.  Ken- 
nett explains  it  **  an  idle  jade."  The  word 
is  still  in  use  in  Devon,  pronounced  hUderling, 
or  hinderling, 
KILE,  (1)  To  cover  over.  (A.-S.)  See  Depos. 
Ric.  II.  p.  25  ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471 ;  Lang- 
toft,  p.  224 ;  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  741.  Still 
in  use,  applied  to  plants. 

Thei  A<l0d  hem,  I  telle  hit  the, 
With  leva  of  a  flge  tre. 

Cur9orMundi,MS.  Coll.  THn.  Cantab.  t.R. 
When  thaire  horses  were  hilled, 
Thay  prikkede  fast  thorow  the  felde, 
Bathe  with  spere  and  with  schelde, 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17>  f.  134. 
29 
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(2)  Acock  of  wbctt^hctvci,  gcnerdly  coi^t- 
ing  of  deTCn.    South, 

(3)  To  strike  wHh  the  horns.    JVe$U 

(4)  To  offer ;  to  present.  Line. 
HILIN6.    A  covering.    It  occurs  in  MS.  Cott. 

Yespas.  D.  viL  Ps.  35.     See  Chester  PUys, 
L29;norio,p.  122.   Now  spelt  AiOtny.   Left 
unexpltined  by  Ritson,  iii.  180,  coverlets. 
HILL.  Topouront.    fFUt$, 
HILLARIMESSE.  Hilary-tide.  (^.-5.) 
HILLERNE.  The  elder  tree.   Pr.Parv, 
HILLETS.    Hillocks.    See  Harrison's  Descnp- 

tion  of  England,  p.  131. 
HILL-HOOTER.   An  owl.   Cheih, 
HILLOCKY.  Fall  of  hillocks.  North. 
HILT.  (1)  The  handle  of  a  shield. 
(2)  A  young  sow  for  breeding.    We$t. 
HILTS.    Cudgels.    Jonaon.    She  is  loose  in  the 

hilts,  i.  e.  firail ;  a  common  phrase. 
HILWORT.  The  herb  pennyroyal.     Gerard. 
HIM.  To  believe.  Somertet. 
HIMP.    To  halt ;  to  limp.    Upton's  MS.  Addi- 
tions to  Junius,  in  the  BodL  Lib. 
HIMPE.  The  succour  of  a  tree. 
HIMSELF.  Heisnothimself,  Le.,heisoutof 

his  mind.    North. 
HIMSEN.  Himsell  Leie. 
HINCH.  To  be  miserly.  Une. 
HINCH-PINCH.     "Pifue  moriOe,  the  game 
called,     Hmch    pinch,    and    laugh    not, 
Cotgrave.    Compare  Miege. 
HIND.  A  servant  or  bailiff  in  husbandry.  North. 

See  Hine. 
HIND-BERRIES.  Raspberries.  North. 
HIND-CALF.     A  hind  of  the  first  year.    See 

Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  66. 
HINDER.  (1)  Remote ;  yonder.    Far.  dial 
(2)  To  bring  damage,  or  hurt.    Pdltgrave. 
IZ)  To  go  backwards.  Somertet. 
HINDER-ENDS.    Refuse,  ^pUed  especially  to 

refuse  of  com.  North. 
HINDEREST.  The  hindmost.  (A.-S.) 
HINDERS.  Fragments.   Salop. 
HINDERSOME.  Retarding ;  hindering. 
HINDGE-BAND.   The  band  in  which  the  hinge 

<^  a  gate  is  fastened.   HaU. 
HIND-HECK.    The  back  end-board  of  a  cart. 

North. 
HIND-HEEL.  The  herb  tanscy.   North.    Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.    "  Ambrosia,  hinde- 
hele,"    MS,   HarL  978.      Hyndehate,    MS. 
Sloane  5,  f.  2.    Culpeper  expUdns  it,  the 
wild  sage. 
HINDROUS.     Same  as  Hinderwme,  q.  v. 
HINE.  (1)  A  servant,  serf,  rustic,  or  labourer. 
(A.'S.)     It  was  sometimes  applied  to  any 
person  in  an  inferior  grade  of  society. 
The  koyght  went  on  hb  wmye, 
Whare  the  ded  roene  laye, 
And  sayi  oft  in  hU  playe, 
Thir  wereitoute  hi/ne. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  17*  f.  137* 
HU  hpne  holly  and  he 
Trewely  trowede  thare  to  the. 

JfS./Wrf.f.283. 
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North.  HineofaiHde, 


(2)  Henee ;  before  long, 
i.  e.  after  a  while. 

(3)  Behind ;  posterior.    Somerset. 

(4)  A  hert,  or  hind.  Nominale  MS. 
HINEHEAD.     Kindred;  a  distant  degree  of 

relationship.  Lime. 
HIN6.    To  hang.    North.    This  form  a  vwy 
common  in  eariy  vmtcrs.     To  king  for  rmin^ 
to  look  like  rain.   HyiOyi^,  hanging.  Weber. 
He  kmtg9  himaelfe  upon  a  stake. 

GoiMr,  MS.  Soe.  JnHq.  1S4,  £.  81. 

HINGE.    Active ;  supple ;  pliant.    Cheah.     Off 

the  hinges,  Le.  out  of  health.    Tohinge%^,Ui 

entangle,  to  get  in  a  mess. 
HINGERS.    The  ears.  North. 
HINGIN.   A  hinge.  SmjgTolk. 
HINGLAND.  England.  R.deBrwme. 
HINGLB.  (1)  A  smaU  hinge.   Abo,  a  snare  of 

wire.  Ea$t. 
(2)  The  neck  of  a  bottle.  Une. 
HINNEY-HOW.    An  exclamation  of  sorpriae, 

accompanied  with  gladness. 
HINNY.  (1)  To  neigh.    {A.-N.) 
(2)  A  favourite  term  of  endearment.  Acormpted 

form  of  honey. 
HINT.  (1)  Seiied;took. 

Leyy  for  wrooth  a  jerde  hint. 
And  nnot  bfan  on  the  heed  a  dint. 
Cunor  Mwtdi,  MS.  CaU.  Trim.  CamiA,  f.  7B. 

(2)  A  cause,  or  subject.  Shah. 

HIP.  (1)   To  have  any  one  on  the  Mp,  to  have 

the  advantage  of  him.    *'  Eitre  au  deenu  du 

vent  encontre,  to  have  the  wind,  advantage,  or 

upper  hand  of,  to  have  on  the  hip,"  Cotgrave. 

H^  and  thigh,  completely,  entirely. 
(2)  To  hop,  or  skip  over. 
HIP-BRIAR.    The  wild  rose.   North. 
HIPE.    To  push ;  to  rip  or  gore  with  the  horns 

of  cattle.  North.  Also,  to  make  mouths  at,  or 

affiront ;  to  censure. 
HIPHALT.  Lame  in  the  hip.  This  term  occurs 

in  Gower  and  Lydgate. 
HIPPANDB.    Limping;  hopping.    (yf.-5.) 
Som  gas  wry  thande  to  and  f  raye. 
And  Bom  gas  hipvnde  ab  a  kae. 

John  4»  Wagtbff*  p.  8. 

HIPPANY.  A  wrapper  for  the  hips  of  an  infant. 
Eaet. 

HIPPED.     Melancholy.     Var.  dial 

HIPPETY-HOPPETY.  In  a  limping  and  hob- 
bling manner.     Weet. 

HIPPI NG-HOLD.  A  loitering  place ;  a  comer 
for  idle  gossips.     North. 

HIPPING-STONES.  Large  stepping-stones  in 
a  brook  for  passengers.  Hippinable,  passable 
by  means  of  such  stones. 

HIPPLES.    Small  hay-cocks.   North. 

HIPPOCRAS.  A  beverage  composed  of  wine, 
with  spices  and  sugiur,  strained  through  a 
cloth.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  firom 
Hippoeratei  sleeve,  the  term  apothecaries 
gave  to  a  strainer. 

HIR.  Of  them.  Gen.pLof  Ae. 

HIRCHEN.  A  hedgehog.  {A.-N.)  Spelt  *trdl- 
otm  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  83. 

HIRD.  Heart.  Sir  Tristrem. 
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HIRDEMEN.  Attendants.  (^.-S.) 
HIRDUM-DURDUM.  An  uproar.   North. 
HIRE.  (1)  To  take  a  farm.    East, 

(2)  To  borrow,  said  of  money.    Suffolk, 

(3)  Their;  her.    (^.-5.) 

(4)  To  hear.   Somerset, 

And  Myde,  A,  syster,  Ittt  me  hyrt 
Wat  two  they  that  ryden  dow  here. 

Cower,  MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  i.  6,  f.  7* 

(5)  A  host ;  an  army.   (A,'S,) 

HIREN.    Irene,  the  fair  Greek.    Peele  wrote 
a  play  in  which  this  character  is  introduced. 
It  seems  to  haye  been  a  cant  term  for  a  sword. 
See  Dekker,  ap.  Hawkins,  iiL  173. 
HIRING.    A  fair  for  servants.     North, 
HIRNE.(l)Acomer.  (^.-&)    Hyme,VT,Parr, 
p.  93.     Hyron,  Chron.  Vil.  p.  100, 
The  stone  that  woe  reprovyd 
Of  men  that  were  bfggand. 
In  the  hedeof  the  htme 
Is  now  made  liggande. 

MS,  CatUab.  Ft,  ▼.  48, 1 91. 

(2)Tonin.   Somertet. 

HIRNES.    Irons.    Reliq.  Antiq.  u.  84. 

HIRPLE.    To  limp,  or  walk  lame.    Also,  to 

bring  forth,  or  litter.    North. 
HIRSEL.  (1)  A  flock  of  sheep,  or  lambs.   Cumb, 
(2)  To  moTe  about ;  to  fidget.     North, 
HIRSELVENE.    Herself.    (A.-S.) 
HIRST.  That  part  of  a  ford  in  the  Severn,  over 

which  the  water  runs  roughly.    Also,  a  bank 

or  sudden  rising  of  the  ground. 
HIRSTE.    A  branch,  or  bough.    (A.-S.) 

Than  they  heldedc  to  hir  heste  alle  hoUy  at  onet 

The  heghette  of  iche  a  Mnf «,  I  hette  50W  foreothe. 

Mort«  Arthurtt  MS.  Lineeln,  f.88. 

HISK.    To  draw  breath  with  difficulty.    Also, 

to  speak.     North, 
HISN.    His  own.    Var.diaL     C't;»! nun  wrote 

Aem,  her  own,  in  1599. 
HISPANISH.     SpanUh.     (la/.) 
HISSSL.    Himself.     Far,  dial 
HIST.    The  hearing.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 
HISTER.     Be  off  1    Une. 
HISTORIAL.    HistoricaL    (^.-N.)     Skelton, 

L  74,  has  hittorious, 
HIT.  (1)  A  good  crop.    West,    Also,  to  promise 

well  for  a  good  crop. 

(2)  To  find.    Also,  to  agree.     North, 

(3)  To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  to  take  the 
right  course.  Mind  your  hite,  embrace  your 
opportunity.  To  hit  on  a  thing,  to  find  it.  A 
decided  hit,  any  great  piece  of  good  luck  or 
clever  management. 

HITCH.  (1)  An  elevation  or  depression  of  a 
stratum  of  coaL     North, 

(2)  To  move ;  to  change  places ;  to  fidget ;  to 
hop.    North, 

(3)  A  slight  twitchmg  pain.  East.  To  have  a 
hitch  in  his  gait,  to  be  lame.  A  horse  is  said 
to  hitch,  when  he  knocks  his  legs  in  going. 

(4)  To  become  entangled.  To  hitch  vp,  to  sus- 
pend or  attach  slightly;  to  fasten,  or  tie. 
Weet, 

HITCHAPAGY.  A  Suffolk  game.  Moormen- 
tions  HiUhy  Cod  Ho,   Suffolk  Wordi  p.  238. 


HITCHER.    The  chape  of  a  buckle.   Comw, 

HITCHING.  Any  comer  or  part  of  a  field 
ploughed  up  and  sowed,  and  sometimes 
fenced  off,  in  that  year  wherein  the  lest  of  the 
field  lays  fsllow.     Oxon, 

HITE.  To  hite  up  and  down,  to  run  about  idly. 
North,  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HITHE.    A  small  port ;  a  wharf.     (A.-S,) 
For  now  li  Culham  hithe  i-com  to  an  eode, 
An  al  theoontr^  the  better,  and  no  man  the  wone. 

LtUuuU  JHnera»-imm^  ix.  201. 

HITHEN.    Hence.    R.  de  Bnmne,  p.  26. 
HITHER.    Hither  and  yon,  here  and  there. 

Hithertoward,  towards  or  up  to  this  time  or 

place.  East, 
HITTEN.    To  hit.    (A.-S,) 
HITTERIL.  Pimples  on  the  skin,  attended  with 

itching.    North, 
HITTY-MISST.    At  random.  Eatt.    Cotgrave 

has,    "  Cot^turalement,    coigecturally,  by 

ghesse,  or  conjecture,  habnab,  hittie-missie.'* 
HITTYNE.    To  hit.    Ste  Ffyne, 
HITY-TITY.  (1)  See-saw.  Somerset, 
(2)  Haughty ;  flighty.    Also,  an  exclamation  of 

surprise.     North. 
HIVE.    To  urge  in  vomiting.     West, 
HIVES.    Water-blebs  on  the  skin.     North. 
HIVY-SKYVY.    Helter-skelter.    Line, 
HIWE.    Hue ;  colour.    (A,-S,) 
HIZY-PRIZY.    A  corruption  of  ^l«P^n«t. 
HI3R.    Her.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 
HI3TLY.    Rtly.     Gawayne. 
HO.  (1)  Who.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  6218. 

What  art  thou,  womman,  that  makyct  iwych  cry  ? 

Ho  hath  made  thy  chyld  so  blody. 

MS,  Hart,  1701,  f.  5. 

(2)  Out  of  aU  ho,  out  of  all  bounds.  There  is 
no  ho  with  him,  he  is  not  to  be  restrained. 
Ho  vras  formerly  an  exclamation  commanding 
the  cessation  of  any  action,  as  at  tournaments, 
and  hence  perhaps  these  phrases  may  be  de- 
rived. "  Let  us  ho,"  i.  e.  stop,  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  31.  See  the  Erie  of  Tolous,  153, 
and  further  in  Hoo.  There's  neither  hau  nor 
ho  with  him,  i.  e.  he  is  neither  one  thing  or 
the  other,  a  North  country  phrase. 

Scollen,  Mi  they  read  much  of  love,  to  when  they 

once  fall  in  love,  there  is  no  fto  with  them  till  they 

have  their  love.  OMer  </  CanterburU,  1606. 

But  alas,  alas,  we  have  passed  all  bounds  of  mo- 

destie  and  measure ;  there  is  no  hoe  with  us. 

Dent'a  Pathwajf,  p.  49. 
Howbelt  they  would  not  crie  hoa  here,  but  sent 
In  post  some  of  their  covent  to  Rome. 

Stanihurgt's  DeteriptUm  of  Irelandt  p.  26. 

(3)  To  long  for  anything ;  to  be  careful  and 
anxious.     West, 

(4)  He ;  she ;  they.    Line, 
HOAP.     Helped.    Essex. 

HOAR.  Mouldy.  Shakespeare  has  also  the 
verb  hoar,  to  become  mouldy.  "  Horie,  moul- 
die  or  fenoed,"  Batman  uppon  Bartholome, 
1582.  Still  in  use  in  Somerset. 
HOARD.  A  heap,  or  collection,  f^ar.  dial, 
HOAR-STONES.  Stones  of  memorial ;  stones 
marking  divisionsbetween  estates  and  parishes. 
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Tbey  are  still  fomid  in  seyenl  pAiis  of  England, 

and  are  frequentlymentioned  in  oldcartularies. 
HOAST.  (1)  A  cough.     Also,  hoarse.     North, 
(2)  The  curd  for  cheese  before  it  is  taken  from 

the  whey.     Cumb, 
HOASTMEN.    An  ancient  gild  or  fraternity  at 

Newcastle,  dealing  in  sea-a>aL 
HOAZED.  Hoarse.  Exmoor. 
HOB.  (1)  The  side  of  a  grate,  or  the  space  be- 

tween  that  and  the  chSnney.     Vwr.  dioL 

(2)  The  shoe  of  a  sled|e.     Yorkth, 

(3)  A  country  down.  We  have  hodaU  in  Roister 
Doister,  p.  39.    It  is  the  short  for  Robert. 

(4^  An  error,  or  fdse  step.    North, 
(b)  To  laugh  loudly.     Somerset, 

(6)  Hob  and  nob,  the  act  of  touching  glasses  in 
pledging  a  health.  To  hob-nob,  to  pledge  in 
that  way. 

(7)  A  two-year  old  sheep.     Comw. 
HOB.    A  small  piece  of  wood  of  a  cylindrical 

form,  used  by  boys  to  set  up  on  end,  to  put 
half-pence  on  to  chuck  or  pitch  at  with  another 
half-penny,  or  piece  made  on  purpose,  in  or 
der  to  strike  down  the  hob,  and  by  that  means 
throw  down  the  half-pence ;  and  all  that  lie 
with  their  heads  upwards  are  the  pitcher's,  and 
the  rest,  or  women,  are  laid  on  again  to  be 
pitched  at. 

HOBBETY-HOT.  A  lad  between  boyhood  and 
manhood,  "  neither  a  man  nor  a  boy,''  as  the 
jingling  rhyme  has  it.  Tusser  says  the  third 
age  of  seven  years  is  to  be  kept "  under  Sir 
Hobbard  de  Hoy."  The  phrase  is  very  vari- 
ously spelt.  Hobledehoy,  Palsgrave's  Acolas- 
tus,  1540.  Children  give  this  name  to  a  large 
unmanageable  top. 

HOBBIL.    An  idiot.     North, 

HOBBINS.  Rank  grass,  thistle,  &c  left  in  a 
pasture  by  cattle.    North, 

HOBBLE.  (1)  A  place  for  hogs.    Eatt, 

(2^  To  tie  the  hind  feet  of  a  horse  to  prevent 
nim  straying.    North, 

(3)  To  trammel  for  Urks.  Palsgrave, 
HOBBLE-BOBBLE.     Confusion.     Suffolk, 
HOBBLE-DE-POISE.  Evenly  balanced.  Hence, 

wavering  in  mind.    East, 

HOBBLEDYGEE.    With  a  limping  movement. 

HOBBLERS.  Men  employed  in  towing  vessels 
by  a  rope  on  the  land.     West, 

HOBBLES.  (I)  Rough  stones.    East, 

(2)  A  wooden  instrument  to  confine  a  horse's 
legs  while  he  is  undergoing  an  operation. 

HOBBLY.    Rough  ;  uneven.     Var,  dial 

HOBBY.  (1)  A  small  horse ;  a  poney.  The 
hobby  came  originally  from  Ireland.  See 
Harrison's  Engluid,  p.  220;  Stanihurst,  p. 
20 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  83.  Hobby- 
headed,  shag-headed  like  a  hobby. 

(2)  5Srr  Posthumous  Hobby,  one  very  fantastical 
in  his  dress ;  a  great  fop. 

(Z\  A  goose.    Durham, 

(4)  A  very  small  kind  of  hawk.  See  Dorastus 
and  Fawnia,  p.  34  ;  hobe,  MS.  Addit.  11579 ; 
Harrison,  p.  227 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Hobreau, 
Obeseau,    Still  in  use. 


Af  the  lUrercnd  Dr.  Wren,  Deantof  1 
was  trsTelUog  hi  bit  coach  orer  Maxicbofoagh 
downes,  a  linnet  or  finch  was  eagerly  ponaad  by 
a  AoAy  or  fparrotr>hawke,  and  tooke  caactuary  te 
thecoach.  Aubrt^t  Wiitt,  MS.  R»gml  S»e.  p.  Ml. 
HOBBY-HORSE.  (1)  The  dragon-fly.  OasA. 
(2)  An  important  personage  in  the  monis  daaee, 
obsolete  for  two  centuries,  although  tlie  danee 
is  still  practised.  The  hobby-horse  cotttisted 
of  a  light  frame  of  wicker-work,  £u(tened  to 
the  body  of  the  person  who  performed  iht 
character,  whose  legs  were  concealed  by  a 
housing,  which,  with  a  fislse  head  and  neck, 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  horse.  Thus  equip- 
ped, he  performed  all  sorts  of  antics,  imitating 
the  movements  of  a  horse,  and  executing 
juggling  tricks  of  various  kinds.  A  ladle  was 
sometimes  suspended  from  the  hone's  month 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money  from  the 
spectators.  To  play  the  hobby-horBe,  L  e.  to 
romp.  In  the  ft^owing  passage,  the  may-pole 
is  supposed  to  be  speaking : — 

The  MUt^horM  doth  hither  pnnca^ 
Maid  Marrian  and  the  Morria  daace. 
My  rammoiu  fetdieth  ^  and  near 
All  that  can  swagger,  iwU,  and  twear. 
All  that  can  dance,  and  drab,  and  drink, 
Theyrun  toroeas  toaslnk.    .  JfS.  HoHL  isn. 
HOBBY-HORSE-DANCE. 
**  Bromley  Pagets  was  remarkable  for  a  very 
singular  sport  on  New  Year's  Day  and  TwelfUi 
Day,  called  the  Hobby  Horse  Dance :  a  x^ersoo 
rode  upon  the  image  of  a  horse,  with  a  bow 
and  arrow  in  his  hands,  with  which  he  made 
a  snapping  noise,  keeping  time  with  the  music, 
whilst  six  others  danced  the  hay  and  other 
country  dances,  with  as  many  rein-deer'sheads 
on  their  shoulders.    To  this  hobby-horse  be- 
longed a  pot,  which  the  reeves  of  the  town 
kept  and  filled  with  cakes  and  ale,  towards 
which  the  spectators  contributed  a  penny, 
and  with  the  remainder  maintained  their  poor, 
and  repaired  the  church,"  Mirror,  xix.  228. 
HOBBY-LANTHORN.    An  ignis-fatuus.    Also 

termed  a  Hob-lantern.    /  or.  ^Ual, 
HOBCLUNCH.    A  rude  clown.    See  2  Promos 

and  Cassandra,  iii.  2. 
HOB-COLLINGWOOD.    A  name  given  to  the 

four  of  heurts  at  whist.     North, 
HOBELEN.     To  skip  over.     (A,'S.) 
HOBELER.    A  fight  horseman ;  one  who  rode 
on  a  hobby.     Formerly,  some  tenants  were 
bound  to  maintain  hobbies  for  their  use  in 
case  of  their  services  being  required  for  the 
defence  of  their  country  in  an  invasion,  and 
were  called  hobelers.    HobeUars,  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  69.    See  also  Octovian, 
1598,  "  hobelers  and  squyers." 
HOBERD.    A  simpleton ;  a  fool,  or  idiot. 
HOBGOBBIN.    An  idiot.     North. 
HOBGOBLIN.    A  ghost,  or  fiend.    Sometimes 

termed  a  Hobhoulard, 
HOB-HALD.    A  foolish  clovm.    North. 
H0BKN0LLIN6.  Spunging  on  the  good-natue 

of  one's  friends.     North. 
HOB-LAMB.    Apet-lamb.    SmUK 
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HOBLER-HOLB.  The  hinder-hole  at  a  boy's 
Kime,  alluded  to  in  Clarke's  Pbraseologia 
Puerilis,  1655,  p.  255. 

HOBLERS.  Sentinels  who  kept  watch  at  bea- 
cons  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  ran  to  the 
Governor  when  they  had  any  intelligence  to 
communicate.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HOBLESHOF.    A  great  confusion. 

HOB.MAN-BLrND.     See  Hoodnum-Blind, 

HOB-NAIL.    A  rude  clown.     Far.  dial, 

HOBOY.     A  hautboy.    Beaumont, 

HOB-PRICK.  A  wooden  peg  driven  into  the 
heeb  of  shoes.    North. 

HOB-SHACKLED.  Having  the  hands  or  feet 
fastened.     Lane, 

HOBSON'S-CHOICE.  That  or  none.  This 
saying  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from 
Hobson,  a  carrier  and  livery-man  at  Cam- 
bridge,  who  never  permitted  his  customers 
to  choose  their  horses,  but  compelled  them  to 
take  them  in  succession.  Hobson  died  on 
January  1st,  1631,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  carrier  of  letters  between  London  and 
Cambridge.  Many  memorials  of  him  are  pre- 
served at  the  last-named  town. 

HOB-THRUSH.  A  goblin,  or  spirit,  generally 
coupled  with  Robin  Goodfellow.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Loup-nforoui  Tarlton,  p.  55.  The 
millepes  is  called  the  Hob-thrush-louse. 

If  he  be  no  hob-thnuh  nor  no  Robin  Goodfellow, 
I  could  finde  with  ail  my  heart  to  lip  up  a  liUybub 
with  him.  TuHt  Lanca$hir«  Lootrt,  1940,  p.  889. 

HOBUB.  A  hubbub ;  a  hue  and  cry.  Holin- 
shed,  Chron.  Ireland!,  p.  156.  Hooboob,  Florio, 
p.  51.    Still  in  common  use. 

H0BYIN6.   Riding  on  a  hobby.    Lydgate, 

HOC.  The  holyhock.  (^.-5.)  Hocks,  Cot- 
grave,  in  v.  Rose,  ' 

HOCCAMORE.    Old  hock.    Bmtkr. 

HOCHE.    A  coffer,  or  chest.     Pr,  Part, 

HOCHEPOT.  A  mixture  of  various  things 
shaken  together  in  the  same  pot.  (A.-N,) 
Now  spelt  hotch-potch.  See  a  pun  on  the 
term  in  the  Return  frt>m  Parnassus,  p.  262. 

HOCHON.    Each  one.    Audelay,  p.  50. 

HOCK.  An  old  game  at  cards,  borrowed  from 
the  Dutch,  and  mentioned  by  Taylor. 

HOCK-CART.  The  harvest-home  cart;  the 
last  loaded  waggon.   See  Herrick,  i.  139. 

HOCKER.  To  clunb  upon  anything ;  to  scram- 
ble awkwardly;  To  do  anything  clumsily; 
to  stammer,  or  hesitate ;  to  loiter.    North, 

HOCKERHEADED.    Rash.    North. 

HOCKET.    A  large  lump.     Glouc, 

HOCKETIMOW.  An  instrument  for  cutting 
the  sides  of  ricks,  generally  formed  of  a  scythe- 
blade  fixed  to  a  pole  or  staff.     JFaruf, 

HOCKEY.     Same  as  Hawkey,  q.  v. 

HOCKLE.    To  hamstring.     Skmner, 

HOCKS.    To  hack.     Jfest, 

HOCK-TIDE.  An  annual  festival,  which  began 
the  fifteenth  day  after  Easter.  Money  was 
formerly  collected  at  this  anniversary  for  the 
repairs  of  the  church,  8cc    Tameham  has  de- 


scribed the  Hox  Tuesday  play,  annually  acted 

at  Coventry. 
HOCUS.    To  cheat.     Hence  the  more  modem 

term  hoas.    Spirits  that  have  laudanum  put 

into  them  are  said  to  be  hocutted, 
HOD.  (1)  To  hold ;  to  snatch.     North, 

(2)  A  heap  of  potatoes,  covered  with  straw  and 
soil.     Wett, 

(3)  A  hood,  cap,  or  helmet  Also,  any  kind  of 
covering.    (^,-8.) 

(A)  The  crick  in  the  neck.    North, 

(5)  A  hole  under  the  bank  of  a  rock,  a  retreat 
for  fish.  Yorksh,  See  Holinshcd,  Descr. 
of  Scotland,  p.  15. 

(6)  A  chimney-hob.     MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
HODDEN.YOWS.    Ewes  intended  to  be  kept 

over  the  year.     North, 

HODDER.    A  thin  vapour.     Yorkth, 
HODDING-SPADE.  A  sort  of  spade  principally 
used  in  the  fens,  so  shaped  as  to  take  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  euth  entire.    Ea$t, 

HODDON.     Had.    Heame,     * 

HODDY.    Well ;  in  good  spirits.    East. 

HODDY-DODDY.  (1)  A  term  of  contempt,  a 
weak  foolish  fellow.  See  Kemp's  Nine  Dales 
Wonder,  p.  21.  Noddy -peke  is  used  in  a 
similar  sense.  See  Hawkins,  I  205.  Skelton 
has  hoddypoule.  Florio,  p.  98,  has  hoddydod, 
a  snail-shell,  but  I  cannot  trace  any  positive 
evidence  of  a  connexion  between  the  two 
words.  "  Hoddymandoddy,  a  simpleton," 
Comw.  Gloss,  p.  95.  \ 

(2)  A  revolving  light.    Devon, 

HODENING.  A  custom  formerly  prevalent  in 
Kent  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  a  horse's  head 
was  carried  in  procession.  This  is  now  dis- 
continued, but  the  singing  of  carols  at  that 
season  is  still  called  hodening, 

HODER-MODER.    Hugger-mugger.     Skelton, 

HODGE.    To  ride  gently.    North. 

HODGEPOCHER.  A  goblin.  «  A  hobgoblin, 
a  Robin  Goodfellow,  a  hodgepocher,''  Florio, 
p.  190.     Hodge  poker,  ibid.  p.  191. 

HODIT.     Hooded.     Lydgate, 

HODMAN.  A  nickname  for  a  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

HODMANDOD.  (1)  A  snail-shelL  South,  Some- 
times,  the  snail  itself. 

So  they  hoiated  her  down  Just  as  safe  and  ai  well. 
And  as  iDug  as  a  hodrmmdod  rides  In  his  shell. 

7^  Vmo  Bath  Cmkit,  ed.  1890,  p.  36. 

(2)  A  scarecrow.     West, 

HODMEDOD.     Short ;  clumsy.     West. 

HODRED.    Huddled.    Langtoft,  p.  273. 

HODS.  Cases  of  leather,  stuffed  with  wool, 
put  over  the  spurs  of  cocks  when  fighting  to 
prevent  their  hurting  each  other. 

HOE.    Sameas  ffo,q.  y. 

HOES.    Hills.    Anturs  of  Arther,  v.  5. 

HOFBN.    Lifted,  or  heaved  up.    (A,'S,) 
Dot  no  sawle  may  thithen  pas, 
Untyl  it  be  als  cleene  als  it  tjnt  was. 
When  he  was  ho/en  at  fount-staoe. 
And  hys  cryttendom  thare  liad  taae. 

HftmpoU,  MS.  Btwu,  p.  90. 
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Hartdlk«mhlmb« 
And  Oodrkh  Uier  ftilik*  theat* ; 
For  hit  iw«rd  Yyth^up  hay; 
And  the  hand  h*  dlde  of  fleye» 
That  he  smot  him  with  so  tore; 
H  w  mithe  he  don  him  shame  more  ?  HmweUtf,  9750. 
HOFEY.   A  cow.    North.    Also,  a  term  used  in 

catting  cows. 
HOFF.  (1)  The  hock.    Also,  to  throw  anything 

under  tne  thigh.    North, 
(2)  To  make  fun  of ;  to  mock.  Line, 
HOFTE.    Head.    Skehon,  iL  246. 
HOFUL.    Prudent;  careful.    (A.S.) 
HOG.  (1)  A  term  for  a  sheep  fh)m  six  months 
old  tiU  being  first  shorn.    Some  say  f^om  a 
lamb ;  others,  a  sheep  of  a  year  old.    The  last 
meaning  is  the  one  intended  by  eariy  writers. 

(2)  Same  as  Hod,  q.  v. 

(3)  A  shilling.  An  old  cant  term.  Aecording 
to  some,  sixpence. 

(4)  7b  drive  hoff$,  to  snore.  To  bring  wiu^»hog$ 
to  a  fine  market  j  an  ironical  saying  of  any  one 
who  has  been  unsuccessful.  A  hog  m  armour^ 
a  person  finely  but  Tery  awkwardly  dressed. 

(5)  To  hog  a  horse's  mane,  to  cut  it  quite  short. 

(6)  To  carry  on  the  back.    North, 
HOGATTES.      "  Bidene,  a  sheepe  with  two 

teeth,  or  rather  that  is  two  yeres  old,  called  in 

some  place  hogreUes  or  hogattee,*'  Elyot,  1559. 
HOG-COLT.    A  yearling  colt    Devon, 
HOGGAN-BAG.    A  miner's  bag,  wherein  he 

carries  his  provisions.     Comw, 
HOGGASTER.  A  boar  in  its  third  year.  Twici, 

p.  32 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  151.  The  term  was  also 

applied  to  a  lamb  after  its  first  year. 
HOGGE.  (1)  Care ;  fear.    (J.-S.)    HogggUehe, 

fearfnUy,  Chron.  Tdodwu.  p.  112. 
(2)  Huge.  Langtaffs  Chron.  p.  31. 
HOGGEPOT.    "Gees  in  hoggepot,"  Forme  of 

Cnry,p.24.  Now  termed  hodge-podge.  Hog^ 

poch  was  used  very  early  in  the  metaphorical^ 

sense,  as  in  Audela/s  Poems,  p.  29. 
HOGGERDEMOW.     An  mstrument  used  for 

cutting  hedges  with.    JVarw, 
HOGGERS.     Same  as  Cocien,  q.  v. 
HOGGET.    A  sheep  or  coH  after  it  has  passed 

its  first  year,     Var,  dial, 
HOGGINS.    The  sand  sifted  firom  the  gravel 

before  the  stones  are  carted  upon  the  roads. 

B»aex, 
HOGGREL.    A  young  sheep.     PaUgrave. 
HOG-GRUBBING.    Very  sordid.    Eatt, 
HOGH.    A  hiU.    See  Hoe$. 
HOG-HAWS.    Hips  and  haws.     South, 
HOGHE.  (1)  Oweth ;  ought.     {J,'S.) 
And  dredewylmake  m  man  tloghe 
To  do  the  wrfvse  that  he  hoghe. 

M5.  Hot/.  1701,  f.  34. 

(2)  High.    Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  262. 
HOGLIN.  (1)  A  boar. 

Be  that  lay  that  y  lere  ynne. 

My  iytylle  ipote  hogitn*, 

Dere  boghte  thy  dethe  schalle  bee. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  if.  38,  f.  66. 
(2)  An  apple-turnover.    Eaet, 
HOGMAN.    A  kind  of  loaf.    See  the  Ord.  and 
Regulations,  p.  69. 


H06MENA.    kEMmegtrnkUDteeahtK^amd 
to  any  gift  during  that  month,  especially  on 
the  last  day;  a  new-year's-day  offering.    Hog- 
mena-nig^t,  New-year's  eve.    See  Brockeit. 
HOGMINNY.  Ayoung  girl  very  depiaved.  I>emm. 
HOG-MUTTON.    A  sheq?  one  year  old.   Lmme, 
HOGO.     A  bad  smelL     Var.  dial    It   meant 
formerly  any  strong  flavour  aceompaBied  wilb 
a  powerful  smelL    See  Skinner. 
HOG-OVER-HIGH.    Leap-frog.    JBotf. 
HOG-PIGS.    Barrow  pigs.    North. 
HOG-RUBBER.    A  clownish  person. 
HOG-SEEL.    The  thick  skin  on  the  neck  and 

shoulders  of  a  hog.    Eatt. 
HOGSHEAD.      7b  eoueh  a  hogthead^  to  lay 

down  to  sleep.    A  cant  phrase. 
HOG'S-HOBBLE.     See  HoMle  (1). 
HOGS-NORTON.    **  I  think  thou  vraat  b«ra  at 
Hoggs-Norton,  where  piggs  play  upon  the 
the  organs,"  HoweU's  English  Proverbs,  p.  16. 
This    proverbial  phrase  was  commonly  ad- 
dressed to  any  clownish  fellow,  unacqoaiiited 
with  the  rules  of  good  society. 
HOG'S-PUDDING.     The  entraU   of  a    bog, 
stuffed  with  pudding,  composed  of  flour,  ear- 
rants,  and  spice.     South, 
HOG-TATURS.    Bad  potatoes  of  a  Woe  c<^ev, 

only  fit  for  hogs.  B^b. 
HOGWEED.     Knot-grass.     Norf, 
HOG-WOOL.  The  first  fleece  in  shearing Umhs. 

Eaet,   It  is  omitted  by  Forby. 
HOGY.    FearftO.    See  Tnndale,  p.  15. 
HOH.    High.    (A,'S,) 

Hwan  Harelok  herde  that  the  radde, 
Sone  it  was  day,  loiie  he  him  dadde. 
And  Boue  to  the  kirke  yede. 
Or  he  dideanl  other  dede. 
And  bifor  the  rode  bigan  fiOIe, 
Crols  and  Criit  bi[gan]  to  kaHe, 
And  teyde,  Lorerd,  thatal  weldea. 
Wind  and  water,  wodes  and  feldet. 
For  the  hoh  milce  of  you, 
Havemerd  of  me,  Loverd,  now ! 

Hoeeieft*  1361. 
HOI.    A  word  used  in  driving  bogs. 
HOICE.    To  hoist.    Collier's  Old  BaOada,  p. 

77.     Hoiting,  Harrison,  p.  129. 
HOIDEN.    The  name  of  some  ammal  remark- 
able  for  the  vivacity  of  its  motions,  oonjeetored 
by  Giflbrd  to  be  a  kveret.    It  was  fonneriy 
applied  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 
HOIL.    ToexpeL    Sheffield. 
HOILE.   Whole;  sound.    (J.-S,) 

Wyth  mulUtudehyi  fader  waa  cooatrayned, 
Mawgr^  hys  myghte,  faito  a  toure  to  fle; 
Hys  soneunkynde  hath  of  hym  disdeyned. 
And  yette,  for  alle  hy»  suaunge  advenyt^ 
Of  his  corage  the  magnanimity 
Yn  hys  pertone  stode  ^Ue,  lyrt  not  vary, 
Thoughe  fortune  was  to  hym  rontrarle. 

L^dgatt^t  Boehat,  Rat^HneM  M8BL 

HOILS.  The  beards  of  barley.  Doreet,  This 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  hoHx  in  an  early  gloss 
in  Reliq.  Antiq.  it  84. 

HOINE.  To  harass,  vrorry,  or  oppress.  Also, 
to  whine.    Line, 

HOIST.    Voice.   Also,  a  cough.    Ea$t. 
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HOISTBR.    To  support 

HOISTINO-THE^LOVB.  A  Devonthure  cus- 
torn  <tf  carrying  a  hand  whh  the  first  two 
fingers  erect,  and  surroviided  by  flowers.  This 
was  formerly  practised  at  liaminas  fair. 

HOIT.  (l)Anewt   Buekt. 

i2"S  An  awkward  boy ;  an  ill-tangfat  child.  North. 
3)  To  indulge  in  riotous  anid  noiiy  Burth. 
fFeb$ter. 

(4)  A  large  rod,  or  stick.    Lane, 

HOIT-A-POIT.  Assuming  airs  unsuitaMe  to 
age  or  station.    East. 

HOITY-TOITY.   SeeHUp-tiif, 

HOK.  Anoak-tree.  See  a  Tery  eariy  list  in  HS. 
Sloane  5,  f.  5. 

HOKE.  (I)  A  hood.    Nomuiale  MS. 

(2)  To  gore  with  the  horns.    WeH. 

f  3)  A  nook,  or  comer.    Kenmeti. 

(4)  To  romp,  or  i^y;  to  gambol.   SomertiL 

HORER.  (1)  Frowardness.  (^..&)  HoJterUek, 
Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  204. 

(2)  A  shoplifter.  See  Dekker's  Lanthome  and 
Candle-light,  1620,  sig.  B.  iiL  **  A  cunning 
filcher,  a  craftie  hooker,''  Florio.  p.  167.  See 
Hanison's  England,  p.  183.  "  Hooking  and 
stealing,"  Florio,  p.  217. 

HOKET.  (1)  Scorn;  eontcmpt.  (A.-S,) 

(2)  A  pUythmg.    (J^N.) 

HOKY-FOKY.    Hocus-pocus.    North. 

HOL.    Whole ;  sound.    Rit$OH, 

HOLARD.  A  ribald,  or  harlot.  Holert,  Rob. 
Glouc.  Chron.  p.  26.  In  Clifton's  translation 
of  Vegedus,  ht^oure§  are  mentioned  as  unfit  to 
be  chosen  knights.    MS.  Douce  291, 1 10. 

HOLBEARDES.    Halberts.    Unton,p.  1. 

HOLD.  (1)  A  fortress.    (^.-5.) 

(2)  To  cry  hold/  an  authoritative  way  of  sepa- 
rating combatants,  according  to  this  old  mili- 
tary laws  at  tournaments,  &c 

(3)  ^o» /Am,  Le.  take  the  letter,  &c  See  Ben 
Jonson,  ed.  Gififbrd,  it.  347. 

(4)  A  dispute,  or  argument.   Eatt. 

(5)  Trust ;  fidthfulness.  There  is  no  hold  m 
Atm,  i.  e.  he  is  fislse  and  treacherous. 

(6)  To  take  care ;  to  beware. 

(7)  A  stag  was  said  to  take  hit  hold,  when  he 
went  intocorer.  See  the  Gent.  Rec. 

(8)  7b  hold  on^9  oum,  to  persbt  in  the  same  con- 
duct 7b  hold  one  tack,  to  keep  close  to  the 
point.  7b  hold/or  good,  to  approve.  7b  hold 
household,  to  live  thriftily.  7b  hold  one  in 
hand,  to  persuade  him,  to  amuse  in  order  to 
deceive.  7b  hold  one  with  a  tale,  to  keep  him 
dawdling  with  trifling  conversation.  Hold 
belly  hold,  glutted,  satiated.  Not  Jit  to  hold 
the  candle  to,  very  inferior  to.  7b  hold  with, 
to  agree  in  opinion.  7b  ^  m  hold,  to  be 
grappling  with  one  another. 

(9)  To  bet  a  wager.  To  hold  a  penny,  to  bet  a 
trifle.    Shah. 

(10)  To  put  a  price  on  a  thing.  **  What  hold  you 
this  book  at  V*    Also,  to  agree  to  a  bargain. 

HOLDE.  (I)  Old.  Nominale  MS. 
O  wy  De  where  y  iJt  a  mayde. 
For  to  thei  ttoldg  wyflya  uyde. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ff.  1.  6,  f.  9. 


(2)Held;considenML 

HumiUU  was  the  Ubdde. 
And  pride  was  a  vtoe  hoUt, 

Gower,  MS,  Sue.  Antiq.  1S4,  f.  M. 

(3)  Friendship ;  fidelity.  (^../9.)  Also  an  ad- 
jective, faithifiiL 

AatiuoieothesAoM^, 

That  hneranoQ  ne  shokto 

Horn  never  bytreye.  EtnHt  Horn,  1S80. 

HOLDERS.  (1)    The  £uigs  of  a  dog.    West. 

(2)  Sheaves  placed  as  ridges  on  com  stadcs  to 
hold  the  com  down  beiore  the  thatching  takes 
place.    Derb. 

HOLD-FAST.  A  phrase  used  to  horses  to  move 
from  one  cock  of  bay  to  the  next  in  carting  it, 
as  well  as  to  caution  the  men  on  the  top  to 
holdfast   Far. dial 

HOLD-FUE.    Putrid  blood.    North. 

HOLDING.  (1)  A  farm.     Comw. 

(2)  The  burden  of  a  song.    Shak. 

HOLDYN.    BehoMen.    Ipomydon,  1849. 

HOLDYNLYCHE.  Firmly.  Translated  by  toM- 
eiter  in  MS.  Egerton  829. 

HOLS.  (1)  A  game  played  by  ladies,  mentioned 
by  Biiege,  in  v.  Tron.  It  eonsisted  in  trund- 
ling little  balls  into  eleven  ho^os  at  the  end  of 
a  bench,  and  ii  the  same  game  as  7VtiiiAt, 
q.v.  This  game  is  mentioned  in  Taylor's 
Motto,  12mo.  Lond.  1 622,  sig.  D.  iv.  **  Trou 
Madame,  the  game  called  trunkes,  or  the 
Hole,"  Cotgrave. 

(2)  The  name  of  one  of  the  worst  apartments  in 
the  Counter  prison.  7b  hole  a  person,  to  tend 
him  to  gac^  Craven  DiaL  L  231. 

(3)  To  undermine.  North.  To  make  holea,  or 
bore.    Pr.  Parr.  p.  243. 

(4)  Entire;  whole;  sound.  (J.S.)  "Be  hole 
hundrethez  on  hye,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f. 
77.    Also  a  verb,  to  heal  or  cure. 

Yschalle  tai  a  lytnUe  stownde 
Make  thys  knyghte  hoi*  and  fere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  Itf. 

(5)  Hollow ;  deep ;  concave.  North.  Metaphori- 
cally, hungry,  cheerless,  or  comfortless. 

(6)  A  scrape,  or  difficulty.    Var.  diaL 

(7)  Concealed.    See  Octovian,  1355. 

(8)  To  earth,  as  a  fox,  &c   North. 

i9)  To  hide.    Middleton,  iL  400. 
1 0^  Middle.    See  Craven  Gloss.  L  231 . 
11)  Hole  m  ont^s  coat,  a  blemish  or  imper- 
fection.    Var.  diaL 
HOLELYCHE.    WhoUy.     Heame. 
HOLETTEZ.    Holes. 

And  he  hadd  grete  merveyllc,  and  asked  thame 
if  thay  hadd  any  other  howses,  and  thay  ansuerde 
and  said,  nay,  hot  in  thir  holttoz  duelle  we  alwaye, 
and  hi  thir  caves.  MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  30. 

HOLGH.    HoUow;    empty.    (J.-S.)     Holke, 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  78.    Holket,  hollow,  sunk, 
Anturs  of  Arther,  ix.  12.    *^  His  dghen  waxes 
hoUe,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  54. 
HOLIMAUL.    To  beat.  Somerset. 
HOLINTRE.    A  holly-tree.   ReHq.  Antiq.  L  82. 
HOLITE.    Holiness.    (A.-S.) 

In  heven  shal  thai  wone  with  me, 
Withouten  pyne  with  hoHii. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  V.  48, f.  14. 
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HOLL.  (1)  To  throw,  rar,  dial, 
(2)  A  mrrow,  or  diy  ditch.  East, 
(3)HoUow.    Seef/oi^A. 

So  it  fHle  that  m  knyght*  of  Macedoyne,  that 

hy}te  Zephilut,  fand  water  ftandynge  In  an  AOU0 

Btane,  that  was  gadird  thare  of  tha  dewe  of  the  he- 

▼ene.  MS,  Umeobk  A.  i.  17.  f.a7. 

HOLLAND-CHEESE.   Dutch  cheese.   Seethe 

Citye  Match,  fol.  1639,  p.  10. 
HOLLARDS.    Dead  branches  of  trees.  Sustex, 
HOLLAED  Y-DAY.     Holy-rood  day.     We$t 
HOLLE.    Sound ;  well.   (A.-S,)  **  Whil  he  was 

hoUe  and  sounde/'  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48, 

f.  51.   It  occurs  in  R.  de  Brunne. 
HOLLEK.    Aholyhock.   Nominate  MS. 
HOLLEN.    The  common  holly.    North.    See 

Percy's  Reliques,  p.  281. 
HOLLER.    Better  in  health.    {A.'Ss) 
Ha  ctuaed  tho  5erdea  knelyiig  there* 
Waa  he  ncrer  hoUer  ere. 
C¥rmr  Mundl,  MS.  Coll.  THn.  QuUab.  f.  51. 

HOLLING.  The  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  so  called 
at  Brough  in  Westmoreland,  where  there  is  an 
annual  procession  of  an  ash  tree,  lighted  on 
the  tops  of  its  branches,  to  which  combustible 
matter  has  been  tied.  This  custom  is  in  com- 
memoration  of  the  star  of  the  wise  men  of 
the  East. 

HOLLOBALOO.  A  tumultuous  noise;  con- 
fusion,  accompanied  with  noise. 

HOLLOCK.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Gascoigne's  Delicate  Diet,  Lond. 
1576 ;  Florio,  p.  17. 

HOLLOW.  To  beat  a  person  koOow,  to  gain  a 
contest  thoroughly,  where  much  less  exertion 
would  have  carried  the  point.  Hollow  orjtatf 
a  game  mentioned  in  the  Nomenclator, 
8vo.  Lond.  1585,  p.  298. 

HOLLOW.MEAT.  .  Poultry,  rabbits,  &c.,  any 
meat  not  sold  by  butchers.  Eatt.  Also  o&lled 
hollow-ware. 

HOLLY.  Entirely  ;whoUy.  (A.-&)  Holfyche, 
Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  19. 

HOLM.  (1)  Flat  land ;  a  small  island ;  a  deposit 
of  soil  at  the  confluence  of  two  waters.  Flat 
grounds  near  water  are  called  holms.  **  Some 
call  them  the  holmes,  bicause  they  lie  low, 
and  are  good  for  nothing  but  grasse,*'  Har- 
rison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  43. 

(2)  The  holly.  Some  apply  the  term  to  the 
evergreen  oak,  but  this  is  an  error. 

HOLM-SCREECH.    The  missel-thrush.    West. 

HOLN.    Hid;  concealed.   {A.-S.) 

HOLONDIS.    High  lands ;  dry  ground. 

HOLPB.  Helped.  Still  in  use.  ^o^pyii  occurs 
in  the  same  sense. 

And  for  thou  hast  holpvn  me  now, 
Erer  more  felowet  I  and  thow. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.v.  48,f.A9. 

HOLSTER.    To  bustle.    Exmoor. 

HOLSUM.    Wholesome.     Lydgate. 

HOLSY.    To  tie  by  twisting,  &c.   Beds. 

HOLT.  (1)  A  grove,  or  forest.  {A.-S.)  Holies 
hore,  the  hoary  woods,  a  very  common  ex- 
pression in  early  poetry.  The  term  is  still  in 
use  for  a  small  plantation,  and  i^pears  even 


in  early  times  to  have  been  generaO  j  appfied 
to  a  forest  of  small  extent  Brockett  says  it  is 
**  a  peaked  hiU  covered  with  wood,"  a  maae 
whidi  exactly  suits  the  context  in  ^le  quota- 
tions  given  by  Percy.  "  A  honlt,  or  groTe  of 
trees  about  a  house,''  Howell. 
Now  they  hye  to  the  holte,  thca  harageoos  kayghttg*. 
To  heriieoe  of  the  hye  menc  to  helpene  thria  lordex. 

Morte  Arthmre,  MS,  Umsoim,  f.  7(k 
(2)  HoU  for  holdeth.     See  MaundevUe,  p.  182; 

Beliq.  Antiq.i  111. 
^3)  To  halt,  or  stop.    Var.  dial. 

(4)  A  holing,  going  into  a  hole,  or  putting  a  ball 
into  a  hide,  which  is  required  at  several  games. 
I  gained  three  points  at  one  holt,  L  e.  at  one 
holing. 

(5)  Samea8HMf(5). 

HOLTLESS.    Careless ;  heedless.     Heref. 

HOLUS-BOLUS.    All  at  once.    Lime. 

HOLY-BYZONT.    A  ridiculous  figure.    AbrfA. 

HOLYMAS.    All  Saints-day.    East. 

HOLYROP.    Wild  hemp.     Gerard. 

HOLYS.    Hulls;  husks.     Warner. 

HOLY-STONE.  A  stone  with  a  hole  tbrongfa  it 
naturally,  and  supposed  to  be  of  great  elBeacy 
against  witchcraft.   North, 

HOLY.WAKE.    A  bonfire.     Glome. 

HOLY-WATER.  Hofy-water  fonJt,  hoty^-wmfer 
vat,  the  vessel  containing  holy-water  carried 
about  in  religious  processions.  Hobf^waier 
stone,  the  stone  vessel  for  holy-water,  {rfaoed 
near  the  entrance  of  a  church.  The  latter  is 
called  a  holy-water  stock  by  Palsgrave.  Holy^ 
water  clerk,  a  satyrical  name  for  a  poor  achio* 
lar.  **  Aguedajulus,  a  holiwatur  derke," 
(Nominale  MS.)  a  person  who  carried  the  holy- 
water.    The  term  occurs  in  Lydgate. 

Anthony  Kneret  hath  opteyned  the  Btiahopvik  of 
Kildare  to  aaymple  Irbh  fweate,  a  vafabouBde,  with- 
out lemyng,  manera,  or  good  quaiitye,  not  worthy 
to  bee  a  haUg-water  elsre.  Stat*  Pmptn,  ii.  141. 

HOMAGER.    A  vassal.    {J.-N.) 
And  ever  withowttyne  askyng ,  he  and  hia  ayera 
Be  homagers  to  Arthure,  whillea  hb  lyift  laatis. 

Morte  Jtrthure,  MS.  Ltneoin,  f.  86. 
And  aftur  kyngya  xv.. 
That  homageryt  to  hyra  bene. 

MS.  CamUib.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  I07. 

HOMARD.    Homeward.    See  the  Frere  and 

the  Boy,  ed.  Wright,  st.  22. 
HOMBER.    A  hammer.     West, 
HOMBLE.    A  duck.     Dorset. 
HOME,  ri)  Them.    See  Sir  Degrevant,  2. 
(2)  Closely ;  urgently.    East. 
HOMEBREDS.    Young  kine,  bred  at  home,  or 

on  the  premises.     East. 
HOMECOME.     Arrival.    North, 
HOME-DWELLERS.   Inhabitants  of  any  place, 

as  opposed  to  strangers. 
HOME-HARVEST.    A  harvest-home.  Line. 
HOMELINGS.    Natives ;  residents.    See  Har- 

rison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  6. 
HOMELLS.    Large  feet.     Warw. 
HOMELY.  (1)  Familiarly.    To  be  homely  with 

a  woman,  &c  Horman. 
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Takft  th«  ipicec  and  drynk  the  wyne 
As  homtl^  at  I  did  of  thyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  &5. 

(2)  SaacUy;  pertly.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  156. 
HOMERE.    To  mumble.     Nominale  MS. 
HOMERED.     Hammered;  struck.     (A,-S.) 
HOME-SCREECH.    The  missle-thnish.    fFesi. 
HOMESTALL.    A  homestead.    East. 
HOME-TO.     Except.    Somerset. 
HOMILELE.    Humhle.    (^.-5.) 

Love  maketh  in  the  land  moni  homilele. 

MS.DigbvBS. 
HOMING.    Ridiculous.     fVestm. 
HOMLINESSE.  Domestic  management.  Xj4.-S.) 
HOMMERED.    Decayed ;  mouldy.     Yorksh. 
HOMPEL.     A  kind  of  jacket.     North. 
HOMSOM.    Wholesome ;  agreeable. 

That  groweth  fulle  of  homson  flourit  fayre. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  ]34«  f.  12. 

HOMUKS.    Large  legs.     Beds. 
HONDE.(l)Ahound,ordog.   {A.-S.)   Hondes- 
tonget  the  herb  hound's-tongue,  MS.  Lincoln 
Medic.  Rec.  f.  283. 
(2)  A  hand.    And  honde  I  the  hete,  I  promise 
you  on  my  hand.  Sir  Degreyant,  832,  1272. 
The  AlmayoB  flewe  with  ther  brondyi 
Bryght  drawen  in  ther  hond^t. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iLS8,  f.  lOO. 

HONDEN.    Hands.    Chron.  Vilod.  p.  79. 

HONDENE. 

Make  oure  ottage  at  eae,  thlae  aTenaunt  childyrene. 
And  luk  5e  homhne  them  alle  that  in  myne  oite  lenges. 
Morte  ArthMTt,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  87. 

HONDER.     A  hundred.    Ritson. 
HOND-HABBING.     Stealing.     (^..5.) 
HONE.  (1)  Stockings ;  hose.     North. 

!2)  To  delay.    Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  11. 
3)  Shame;  mockery.     (A.-N.) 

Sir  Oawayn  antwerd,  als  curtayi, 
Tlxra  sal  noght  do»  sir,  als  thou  sais ; 
This  honowr  sal  noght  be  myne, 
Bot  sertes  it  aw  wele  at  be  thine ; 
I  gif  it  the  her,  withowten  how. 
And  grantes  that  I  am  undone. 

Ywaine  and  Gawint  p.  154. 

(4)  A  hand.    (A.-S.)    Also,  a  backbone. 
(b)  Any.     "  In  hone  way,"  MS.  Douce  302. 

(6)  To  long  for ;  to  desire.  North.  Lye  has 
this  as  a  Devonshire  word. 

(7)  To  swell ;  to  increase.    Far.  dial. 
isS  To  ill  treat,  or  oppress.     Craven. 

(9)  A  thin    piece  of   dry  and  stale    bread. 

Devon.  Also,  an  oil-cake. 
HONEST.  (1)  Noble ;  honourable.     (A.^N.) 

(2)  Chaste.  This  sense  is  still  retained  in  the 
phrase,  he  has  made  an  honest  woman  qf  her, 
i.  e.  married  her  after  having  led  her  astray. 

(3)  To  dcThonoor  to.    Jonson. 
HONESTEE.   Honour ;  virtue ;  decency ;  good 

manners.    {A.'N.) 

HONESTNAS.  Ornament.  Black's  notes  to 
Chronicon.  Yilodun.  p.  64. 

HONESTY.    The  herb  bolbonach. 

HONEY.  To  sweeten,  or  delight;  coax,  or 
flatter ;  to  caress.  It  is  still  used  as  a  term 
of  endearment.  Huloet,  in  his  Abcedarium, 
1552,  has  honeycomb  in  the  latter  sense. 


HONEY-CRACH.  A  small  plum,  very  sweet, 
mentioned  by  Forby,  in  v. 

HONEY-LINGUED.    Hdney-tongued.    (Lat.) 

HONEY-POTS.  A  boy's  game.  They  roU 
themselves  up,  and  are  then  pretended  to  be 
carried  to  market  by  others  as  honey,  the 
amusement  consisting  in  the  difficulty  of  con- 
tinuing in  the  required  position. 

HONEYSTALKS.  Qover  flowers,  which  con- 
tain a  sweet  juice.  It  is  common  for  cattle  to 
overcharge  themselves  with  clover,  and  die. 
Nares. 

HONEYSUCK.    The  woodbine.     West. 

HONEYSUCKLE.  According  to  Culpepper, 
the  white  honeysuckle  and  red  honeysuckle 
were  names  of  the  white  and  red  sorta  of 
meadow  trefoil.  In  the  West  of  England, 
the  red  clover  is  still  called  honeysuckle. 
See  also  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p. 
1187.    The  yellow-rattle  is  likewise  so  called. 

HONGE.     To  hang.    Lydgate. 

In  eyylle  tyme  thou  dedyst  hym  %ronge  i 
He  ys  myn  erne  {  y  schalle  the  hong9, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  9Q,  f.lAI. 

HONGET.    Hanged.    {A.-S.) 

Sum  of  thdm  was  bonde  tore. 
And  afturwarde  hongtt  therfore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  48. 

HONICOMB.    A  flaw  or  defect  in  a  piece  of 

ordnance,  or  small  cannon. 
HONISHED.     Starved  with  hunger  and  cold. 

Lane.   Hence,  lean  and  miserable. 
HONKOUTH.    Strange;  foreign.    "An  hon- 

kouth  londe,"  Rembrun,  p.  431. 
HONORANCE.     Honour.     (^.-A^.) 
In  honoranee  of  Jhesu  Cryst, 

Sitteth  stiUeand  haveth  lyst.  Jf^.  Addit.  10036,  f.62. 
In  the  honwranee  ot  swete  Jhesu, 
ThAt  is  Lorerd  ful  of  vertu, 
Anepartie  l-chuUeeou  rede. 
Of  is  llif  and  of  is  chfldhede.  MS.  Jjiud.  108,  f.  II. 
HONORIFICABILITUDINITATIBUS.      This 
word  ispresumedto  be  the  longest  in  existence. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  old  plays. 
HONOUR.    Obeisance.     Fletcher. 
HONOUR-BRIGHT.    A  very  common  piotes- 

tation  of  integrity.    Far.  dial. 
HONOURIDE.     Adorned.     (A.-S)     Howmt- 

mentySf  ornaments,  Tundale,  p.  59. 
HONT.  (1)  A  huntsman.     (^.-5.) 
(2)  Haunt.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  6531. 
HONTEYE.    Dishonour;  infamy.    (A.^N.) 
HONTLE.    A  handful.    North. 
HONY-SWETE.    Sweet  as  honey.     (A.-S.) 
HOO.  (1)  Halt ;  stop.     See  Ho  (2). 
I  see  fUlle  few^  that  saumple  lere. 
Who  hathe  so  moche  that  can  sey  /too, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  28. 
When  thou  art  taghte  that  thou  scholdest  hoo 
Of  sweryng,  but  when  byt  were  nede. 
Thou  scornest  them  that  seyn  the  soo. 
Thou  takest  to  myn  heestys  non  hede. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  17. 
(2)  A  cry  in  hunting. 
Now  is  the  fox  drevin  to  hole,  hoo  to  hym,  hoo,  hoo  I 
For  and  he  crepe  out  he  wille  yow  alle  undo. 

Krcerpta  Hi^orica,  p.  879L 

HOOD.  (1)  Wood.     Somerset. 
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(8)  The  same  u  Cd^Im,  q.  t. 

HOOD.END.    Thehobofagrtte.     Yirriih. 

HOODERS.    The  two  sheaves  at  the  top  of  a 

shock  to  throw  off  the  rain.    Also  called 

hood^heairesy  and  hoods.  Nttrtk, 
HOODKIN.    A  leather  bottle  fbrmerij  used  by 

ph  jsidans  for  certaiii  medicmes. 
HOODMAN.BLIND.    Blmd-man's  buff.    See 

Florio,  pp.  26, 301, 480;  Nomendator,  p.  298 ; 

Cotgrave,  in  t.  Ctqt\foUt  dme^mmcettet  Stnmte; 

Cooper,  1559,  In  v.  Mya,    It  is  called  Hob 

man  blind  in  the  two  Angrie  Women  of 

Abington,  p.  113,  and  Hoodwink  by  Drayton. 

*'  The  hoodwinke  play,  or  hoodmanblinde,  in 

some  places  called  the  blindmanbuf,"  Baret's 

Alyearie,  1580,  H.  597. 
HOODMOLD.    A  moulding  projecting  OTer  a 

door  or  window.     Yorkth, 

HOOFE.    To  hove,  hover,  or  stand  off.   {A,-S.) 

And  katCe49wn«  m  itoae,  and  ftoay*  manye  knyjtcs, 

Whyle  we  shaUe  ho^ff,  and  byboMe,  and  no  itrokt 

smyt*.  Ma.  CaU.  CaUg.  A.  U.  f.  118. 

HOOIND.    Much  fatigued.     Yorkth, 

HOOK.  An  instrument  of  a  curved  form  with 
which  some  sorts  of  com  are  cut.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  hook  and  a  sickle  is  that  a 
hook  is  broad  with  a  sharp  edge,  whilst  a 
sickle  has  a  narrow  blade  with  a  serrated  edge. 
By  hook  or  by  crooks  by  one  means  or 
another ;  a  very  common  phrase.  It  occurs 
in  Du  Bartas,  p.  404 ;  Florio,  p.  72.  Hook  is 
a  common  term  of  reproach  in  early  writers. 

HOOK-BACKED.    Hnmp.backed ;  crooked. 

HOOKER.     Same  as  Hoker^  q.  v. 

HOOK-FISHES.  Those  kind  of  fishes  that  are 
caught  by  hooks.    Line, 

HOOK-SEAMS.    Panniers.    North. 

HOOLE.    Wholly.    Nominale  MS. 

That  arte  to  God  to  acceptable  and  dere. 
That  h«ol9  hit  grace  ii  upon  the  telle. 

l^dgate,  MS.  Soe.  AnHq.  134,  f.  8. 

HOOLT.    Tenderly;  gently.   North. 
HOOM.    An  oven.     Yorkth. 
HOOP.  (1)  A  bull.finch.    Somtr9et. 

(2)  A  quart  pot,  so  called  because  it  vras  formerly 
bound  with  ho(^,  like  a  barrel.  There  were 
generally  three  hoops  on  the  quart-pot,  and 
if  three  men  were  drinking,  each  vrould  take 
his  hoqpf  or  third  portion.  The  term  is  still 
in  use,  and  explained  as  a  measure  consisting 
of  four  pecks ;  some  say,  one  peck.  "  Half  a 
hoop  of  com,"  Tullie*s  Sieg^  of  Carlisle,  p. 
22.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lanad.  1033, 
the  hoop  contained  two  pecks;  but  in  his 
Glossary,  p.  147,  he  says  only  one  peck. 

(3)  Hoop  and  Hide^  an  in-door  game.  Daniel's 
Merrie  England,  i.  5. 

(4)  To  boast,  or  brag.    Line. 
HOOPER.    A  wild  swan.    Kennett. 

HOOR.    A  whore.    North.    It  occurs  in  the 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  148. 
HOOROO.      A  hubbub.      Warw.    "Hoo-roo, 

the  devil's  to  do,''  a  proverb. 
HOORS.    Hoarse.    (J.'S.)   /Too^  occurs  in  the 

Prompt.  Parv.  p.  248.  Hoozy,  Cornwall  Gloss. 

p.  95,  and  used  also  in  Devon. 


HOOSINO.    The  husk  of  a  Mrt.     NmriM, 
HOOSIYER.    However.     Yorittk, 
HOOT.    Hotly;  eageriy.    (4..&) 

He  armyd  hym  at  h»ot. 

And  mannydhyaboot.  M&  OMtek.  FC IL  ai»  i.  IK. 

HOOTCH.    TocroudL     Herrf. 

HOOVING.    Hoeing.     Wore. 

HOOZE.    A  difficult  breathing,  or  half  eoo^ 

peculiar  to  cattle.    North.    See  tlie  Pr.  Parr. 

and  Hoor$. 
HOP.  (1)  A  dance.     Far.  dial    Alsoavert>,is 

in  the  following  example. 

But  yfthat  he  unto  your  grace  attcyae, 

And«t  a  revell  for  to  le  yow  hoppe.  MS.  W^airfiu  I& 

(2)  To  hop  the  twig,  to  escape  one's  crecfitoR. 
Also,  to  die.  The  latter  is  more  commoii. 

(3)  Wood  fit  for  hop-poles.    Kent. 

(4)  To  jog,  or  jolt.    Howell 
HOP-ABOUTS.     Apple-dumplings.      JT^T. 
HOP-ACRE.    About  half  an  acre,  or  that  tptee 

of  ground  which  is  occupied  by  a  thoosaBd 

plants.   Herrf. 
HOP-CREASE.    The  game  of  hop-scotch*. 
HOP-DOG.    An  instrument  used  to  draw  ha^ 

poles  out  of  the  ground.    Kent. 
HOPE.  (1)  Helped.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  expect ;  to  trust ;  to  think.  Also»  expec- 
tation. (A.'S.)  **  Some  hoped  he  war  the 
fend  of  hell,"  L  e.  thought,  Seyyn  Sages,  2812L 
The  occurrence  of  the  word  with  the  meanings 
here  given  has  led  soase  modem  editors  iato 
many  strange  blunders. 

(3)  A  valley.  Also,  a  hiU.  North.  Hie  term 
occurs  in  the  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uaooln,  t 
80,  "  thorowe  hopes." 

HOPE-RING.    Ahoop-ring? 

A  gret  ring  of  gould  on  hia  lyttell  inger  on  kit 
right  hand,  like  a  wedding  ringe>  a  *i!p>  Hngn. 

Ji&  ^Mmofo  SOS,  £.  56. 

HOP-HARLOT.    See  Htqf-harlot. 
HOP-HEADLESS.    When  a  king  breaded  a 
person,  he  was  said  to  make  him  hop  headieu, 
a  phrase  which  occurs  in  many  early  writers, 
and  was  even  applied  to  decapitation  in  battle. 
See  Langtoft,  p.  179 ;  Hall,  Edward  IY.,f.  3. 
Vatpasiane  in  the  Tale  the  wowarde  bylioldethe. 
How  the  hethen  happed  hedlea  to  the  grounde. 

Jf  jr.  Cott.  OaHg.  A.  ii.  r.  114. 

HOP-HORSES.  Ladders  for  the  purpose  of 
horsing  hops.    See  Horae  (5). 

HOPHOULAD.  A  species  of  moth  which  ap- 
pears  in  May.     Wore. 

HOPKIN.  A  treat  to  labourers  after  hop- 
picking.    Kent. 

HOP-0-DOCK.    A  Uune  person.     Craven. 

HOPOLAND.  A  military  cloak,  mad»  of  coarse 
doth.  SeeTestVetust.,  pp.  187,  218.  The 
term  was  applied  to  several  kinds  of  loose 
garments. 

HOP-0-MY-THUMB.  A  very  diminutive  per- 
son. Far,  dial  "  Hoppe  upon  my  thombe, 
/retillon,**  Palsgrave. 

HOPPE.    Linseed.    Prompt.  Part. 

HOPPEN.    A  maggot.    Somerset. 

HOPPER.  A  seed  .basket.  **  A  sedelepe  or  a 
hopere,"  MS.   Egerton   829.     Hopperartedt 
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applied  toftpenon  with  large  botleekt.  Ken- 
nett  says,  **  any  one  whose  lameness  lies  in 
the  hip  is  called  hoppenreed.*'  HoweU  has 
the  tenn  hopper-hipped.  Lex.  Tet.  sect  21. 
Hopper»cake,  a  seed-cake  with  ploms  in  it, 
with  which  the  farmers  treat  their  servants 
when  seed-time  is  finished. 

HOPPER-PREES.  When  the  tenants  of  the 
manor  of  Sheffield  ground  their  com  at  the 
lord's  mill,  some  of  them  were  called  hopper' 
Jreetf  being  prhrileged  in  consequence  of  some 
extraordinary  service  which  they  performed 
in  keeping  the  weirs  upon  the  river  in  good 
repair.    Hallamshire  Gkras.  p.  51. 

HOPPER-TROUGH.  The  box  in  a  mill  into 
which  the  grain  is  put  for  grinding.   WeBt 

HOPPESTERES.    Dancers.    (A.-S.) 

HOPPET.  (1 )  To  hop.     Someraet. 

(2)  A  hand-basket.  Var,  dial  Also,  the  dish 
used  by  miners  to  measnre  their  ore  in. 

(3)  An  ii^nt  in  urms.     Yorkth, 
HOPPING.  (1)  The  game  of  prison-bars,  in 

which  the  persons  who  play  hop  throughout 
the  game.   Berkt. 
(2)  A  dancing.     A  country  fair  or  wake,  at 
which  dancing  is  a  principal  amusement,  is  so 
called  in  the  North  of  England. 
Men  made  song  uaA  hopingea, 
Ogain  the  come  of  this  kinget. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  132. 

HO  PPING-DERRY.  A  diminutive  lame  person. 
North,    Forby  has  hopptng-giies,  a  common 
appellation  of  any  one  who  limps. 
HOPPING-MAD.    Violently  angry.     GUmc. 
HOPPIT.    A  small  field,  generally  one  near  a 

house,  of  a  square  form.    Euex, 
HOPPLE.    To  tie  the  feet  of  an  animal,  to  pre- 
vent it  straying.    Hence,  Cow-hoppUf.    Also, 
to  manacle  a  felon,  or  prisoner. 
HOPPLING.    Tottering;  moving  weakly  and 

unsteadily.    East 
HOPPT.    To  hop»  or  caper.     Weot.    This  form 

occurs  in  Skelton,  L  113. 
HOP-SCOTCH.    A  common  children's  game. 
The  object  proposed  in  this  game  is  to  eject  a 
stone,  slate,  or  "  dump"  out  of  a  form  linearly 
marked  on  the  ground  in  different  directions, 
by  hopping,  vrithout  touching  any  of  the  lines. 
Called  Hopseort  in  Yorkshire. 
HOPSHACKLES.    Conjectured  by  Nares  to  be 
some  kind  of  shackles  imposed  upon  the  loser 
(^  a  race  by  the  judges  it  the  contest    The 
term  is  used  by  Ascham. 
HOP-THtMB.    %t»  Hop^o-my-thmh, 
A  eoduktj  dandiprat  hopthwiUt, 
PreUye  lad  iBneat.  Stanifhurtfa  Vtrgil,  U83,  p.  71. 
HOP-TO.    A  grasping  fellow,  one  who  jumps  at 

everything.    St^oli, 
HOQUETON.    The.gambeson.    (^.-iV.) 
HORCOP.    A  bastard.    Palsgrave. 

For,  lyr*  ^  seyde,  hy  t  were  not  Ceyre 
A  horeop  to  be  yowre  beyre. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  78. 
Then  was  he  an  horcoppi 
Thou  leytte  lothe,  roayBtyr,  be  my  toppe  I 

Ma,  Ibid,  t,  138. 


HORD.    Tretiore.    (^..&) 

Httihalbethoast,  If  that  I  mow, 
HitiftwelkeptinAordt. 

MS.  CtttUab.  Ft.  V.  48,  I.M, 

HORDAN.  Whoredom.  HoreAomt,  Reliq.  An- 
tiq.  L  323.     Horedam,  Ritson. 

Covetya,  hordan,  eoTie  and  pride. 
Hat  fpred  this  werld  on  lenth  and  wide. 

MS.  Cott,  Veepas,  A.  ill.  f.  11. 

HORDE.  (1)  A  point,  or  edge.    (J,'S,) 
(2)  A  cow  great  with  calf.  Devon  MS.  GL 
HORDE-HOWS.    A  shed  for  caUle.    Also,  a 
treasure  house,  or  treasury. 
Ryghte  above  Rome  yate. 
An  horde-^wwa  they  have  let  make. 

MS,  Omtab,  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  137. 

HORDETNE.    Appointed.    R.  Gk>uc.  p.  452. 

HORDOCK.  A  plant  mentioned  in  some  eariy 
4to.  editions  of  King  Lear. 

HORB.  (1)  ^lioredom ;  adultery. 

Syth  the  tyme  that  Cryst  Jb«u« 
Thorough  hys  grace  and  veitu. 
Was  In  this  world  bore 
or  a  mayd  wlthowt  Aore, 
And  the  world  Crystendom 
Among  mankynd  fint  become. 
Many  adventures  hath  be  wrou5t, 
That  after  men  knoweth  nou5t. 

MS,  CM,  Can  Cantab,  107. 

(2)  Hoary ;  aged ;  grey.  (A,-S,)  To  become 
hoary.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  121. 

Leve  we  now  of  kyng  Quore, 
And  speke  we  of  Armyn  the  htm, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  t  182. 
Thys  emperonr  waze  olde  and  hare. 
And  thoght  to  sett  hys  sone  to  lorew 

MS.  Ibid,  f.  ISO. 

(3)  Mercy ;  grace ;  favour.    (J,'S,) 

And  mekelyche  cryede  hurre  mercy  and  hore. 

Chronicon,  Vilodun.  p.  75. 

HOREHOWSE.     A  brothel     Prompt.  Parv, 
HORELING.     An  adulterer.     {A.-S.) 

And  wende  hi  heom  that  Is  wiif 

And  hire  horeling  It  were.      MS,  Laud,  108,  f .  1 16. 
HORELL.    An  adulterer.    {A,-S,) 
HORESHED.    Hoarseness.    Arch.  nx.  409. 
HOREWORT.    The  herb  cudweed. 
HORHOWNE.    The  plant  horchound.     "  An 

heved  hor  als  horhowne,''  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  9. 
HORN.  (1)  A  comer.    Kent.    (A,S,) 

(2)  To  gore  with  the  horns.    Norf, 

(3)  In  a  horn  when  the  devil  ia  bHmd,  spoken 
ironically  of  a  thing  never  likely  to  happen. 
Devon. 

HORN  AGE.  A  quantity  of  com  formerly  given 
yearly  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  every  ox 
worked  in  the  plough  on  lands  witlun  his  juris- 
diction.   See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Droiet. 

HORN-BOOK.  A  sinvle  sheet  protected  with 
hom,  formerly  used  by  children  for  learning 
their  alphabet.  It  was  usually  suspended  from 
the  girdle.  Pegge  gives  the  phrase  to  break 
one's  hom^bookt  to  incur  displeasure. 

HORN-BURN.  To  bun  the  horns  of  cattle 
vrith  the  owners'  initials.  North. 

HORNCOOT.    AnowL    Baileg, 

HORNED.    Mitred.    MS.  BodL  538. 

HORNEN.    Made  of  hom.     Far.  dial 
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HORNER.  (1)  A  codiold.    Deki^r, 

(2)  A  maker  of  bonis.     Homermter,  a  female 

horner.     Paltgrttve, 
HORNBY.    A  falsehood ;  a  cheat.  Narih.  Also 
a  name  of  the  deriL 

HORNBY-TOP.  The  end  of  a  cow's  horn,  made 
like  a  top  for  boys  to  play  with. 

HORN-FAIR.  An  annual  fair  held  at  Charlton, 
in  Kent,  on  St.  Luke's  day,  the  18tb  of  Octo- 
ber. It  consists  of  a  riotous  mob,  who,  after 
a  printed  summons  dispersed  through  the  ad- 
jacent towns,  meet  at  Cuckold's  Point,  near 
Deptford,  and  march  from  thence,  in  proces- 
sion, through  that  town  and  Greenwich,  to 
Charlton,  with  horns  of  different  kinds  upon 
their  heads;  and  at  the  fair  there  are  sold 
ram's  horns,  and  every  sort  of  toy  made  of 
horn ;  even  the  gingerbread  figures  have  horns. 
It  was  formerly  the  fashion  for  men  to  go  to 
Horn-Fair  in  women's  clothes.  See  further  in 
Grose  and  Brand.  ^ 

HORNICLB.    A  hornet.     Sussex,       ^ 

HORNKECKE.  The  fish  green-back.  PaUgrme, 
It  occurs  apparently  as  a  term  of  contempt,  a 
foolish  fellow,  in  Skelton,ii.  77. 

HORN-MAD.  Raving  mad.  See  the  Optick 
Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  pp.  47,  129,  165 ; 
W.  Mapes,  p.  285.  Homewood,  Stanihurst, 
p.  26 ;  Chester  Plays,  ii  68. 

HORN-PIE.    The  lapwing.    East, 

HORNS.  To  make  horns  at  a  person,  to  put 
the  forefinger  of  one  hand  between  the  first 
and  second  finger  of  the  other.  See  Tarlton's 
Jests,  p.  15 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ciron, 

HORN-SHOOT.  To  incline  or  diverge,  said  of 
any  stone  or  timber  which  should  be  parallel 
with  the  line  of  the  walL   North, 

HORN-THUMB.  A  case  of  horn,  put  on  the 
thumb,  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  knife,  an 
implement  formerly  used  by  cut-purses.  Hence 
the  term  was  used  generally  for  a  pickpocket. 

HORNY-HIC.    A  boys' game.    Moor,  p.  238. 

HORNY-WINK.    Thekpwing.     Comw, 

HOROLOGE.    A  clock.    (Lat,) 

HORONE.    The  white  horehound.     Pr,  Parv, 

HOROWE.  Foul.  Chaucer,  Still  used  in 
Devon,  pronounced  Aorry. 

HORPYD.    Bold.    {A.-S.) 

Hennyte,  me  pays  wele  trith  thee. 

Thou  arte  a  hnrpifd  flrere.  MS,  Jthmole  61. 

HORRIBLETE.    Horribleness.     (^.-AT.) 

HORRIDGE.  A  house  or  nest  of  bad  characters. 
Dorset. 

HORROCKS.  A  large  fat  woman.    Ghue, 

HORRY.    The  hoar-frost.    Si^oiJk, 

HORS.    Horses.     Chaucer, 

HORSAM.    Money.     Yorksh, 

HORSBAD.  A  term  of  reproach,  perhaps  cor- 
rupted from  whore*  s-bird, 

HORSBERE.    A  horse-litter.     (J,-S.) 

HORS-CHARGE.  Horse-load.  WilLWerw.p.l5. 

HORSCHONE.     Horse-shoes.    Lydgate, 

HORSE.  (1)  Hoarse.    {A.-S,) 

(2)  An  obstruction  of  a  vein  or  stratum  in  a  mine. 
North. 


(3)  A  machjne  upon  which  anything  MS 
by  laying  it  across.    A  plank  to  stand  190^  m 
digging  in  wet  ditdies  is  so  caDed. 

(4)  Horse  andfoott  altogether,  entireij.  •*  Hcrm 
and  hatfoei  is  said  to  be  thefayery  word  wIkb 
they  go  a  gossuping,"  Urry's  MS.  Adib.  to  Rsy. 

(5)  To  tie  the  upper  branches  oi  the  hop-plast 
to  the  pole.     Kemi. 

HORSE-BALLET.  A  dance  or  ball  per^bmed 
by  horses.     Blount. 

HORSE-BAZE.    Wonder.     NortkumS. 

HORSEBEECH.    The  hornbeam.     Sussejr. 

HORSE. BRAMBLE.    The  wild  rose.     Noif. 

HORSE-CIHRE.    The  herb  germander. 

HORSE-COD.    A  horse  collar.     NortJk. 

HORSE-CORN.  The  small  com  which  is  aepa. 
rated  by  sifting.  Devon,  Haniaoii,  p.  166, 
gives  this  term  to  beans,  peas,  oats,  &e» 

HORSE-COURSER.  A  horse-dealer.  See  Mar- 
lowe, IL  178;  Harrison's  England,  p.  220. 
The  term  horse-cotg^er  is  still  in  use  in  the 
North  of  England. 

HORSEDE.    On  horseback. 

The  duke  was  horwtde  agayne. 
He  prikked  Cute  hi  the  pla^e^ 

MS.  Linootn  A.  L  17,  C  131. 

HORSE-GODMOTHER.  A  Urge  mascaline 
woman,  coarsely  fat.   Far,diaL 

In  woman,  angel  sweetness  let  me  we  ; 
No  galloping  horte-godmothert  for  me. 

Peter  Pindar**  Ode  ttpws  (Me, 

HORSE-GOGS.    A  kind  of  wild  plum. 
HORSEHEAD.      Maris  appetens,  applied  to  a 

mare.     Somerset.    Also,  horsehod. 
HORSEHELME.     A  kind  of  herb,  mentioned  in 

MS.  Lincoln  Med.  f.  290. 
HORSE-HOE.    A  break  of  land.     South. 
HORSE-KNAVE.    A  groom.     (A.^S.) 
And  trusse  here  haltria  forth  with  me. 
And  am  but  as  here  horec-knave. 

Gewer,  MS.  Soe.  Jnti^  134.  t.  112. 
HORSE-KNOP.     Knapweed.     Far,  dial 
HORSE-LAUGH.    A  loud  hearty  laugh. 
HORSELDER.    The  herb  can^anula.     It  is 

called  horselle  in  MS.  Med.  line  f.  281,  eli- 

campane.    Compare  Gerard,  Suppl. 
HORSE-LEECH.    A  horse-doctor,  or  fiirrier. 
HORSE-LOAVES.    A  kind  of  bread,  formerly 

given  to  horses.    It  was  anciently  a  common 

phrase  to  say  that  a  diminutive  person  was  no 

higher  than  three  horse-loaves.      A  phrase 

still  current  says  such  a  one  must  stand  on 

three  penny  loaves  to  look  over  the  back  of  a 

goat,  or,  sometimes,  a  duck. 
HORSE-MA-GOG.    All  agog.    East.    Also,  a 

large  coarse  person,  the  latter  bdng  likewise 

a  horse-morsel^  or  horsemusset 
HORSE-NEST.    A  troublesome  repetition  of 

an  old  tale.     Glouc, 
HORSE-NIGHTCAP.    A  bundle  of  straw. 
HORSE-PENNIES.    The  herb  yeUow-rattle. 
HORSE-PLAY.     Rough  sport    West, 
HORSE-POND.    A  pond  used  chiefly  for  water. 

ing  horses.     Var,  dial 
HORSE-SHOES.    The  game  of  coits,  which 

was  formerly  played  with  horae-ahoes. 
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HORSB-STINOER.    A  gad-ily.    fFett. 

HORSB-STONE.    A  horse-block.    Lane, 

HOBSE-STOPPLES.  Holes  nude  by  the  feet 
of  hones  in  wet  land.    South, 

HORSE.THISTLE.    The  wild  lettnce. 

HORSE-TREE.  The  beam  on  which  the  tim- 
ber is  placed  in  a  sawpit.    North, 

HORSE-WARE.    Horse-wash.    BedM, 

HORSHARDE.  A  keeper  of  horses.  This  tenn 
occors  in  Nominale  MS. 

HORSING-STEPS.    Same  as  Horte^tOM,  q.  t. 

HORSKAME.  A  cimy-comb.  "  Catamiatrum, 
a  horskame/'  Nominale  MS. 

HORSTAKB.  A  kind  of  weapon.  ''Horstakes, 
laden  with  wylde  fyer/'  are  mentioned  in  the 
State  Papers,  iii.  543. 

HORT-YARD.  A  garden,  or  orchard.  See 
Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  93, 138. 

HORVE.  (1)  To  be  anxious.    Donet, 

(2)  Come  nearer !  An  exclamation  usuallj  ap- 
plied to  horses.    Derb, 

HOS.    Hoarse.  Rtt$on,    See  Hoors. 

HOSCHT.    Hashed.    RUwiu 

HOSE.  (1)  The  tliroat ;  the  neck.     Cumi, 

(2)  The  sheaf  of  com.    North, 

(3)  Breeches,  or  stockings,  or  both  in  one.  The 
hose  appears  to  have  had  many  varioos  shapes 
at  different  periods. 

Of  gode  ay  Ike  and  of  purpuU  palle, 
Manteb  abore  they  caste  all ; 
Hotyt  they  had  uppon,  but  no  scbooe, 
Barefote  they  were  every  chone. 

MS,  Cmtab,  Ft.  it.  38,  f.  140. 

(4)  To  embrace.  Prom  Haliep  q.  t.  Sec  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HOSELT.     To  receive  the  sacrament.     See 

Heame's  Gloss,  to  Rob.  Glooc.  p.  659. 
HOSERE.    Whosoever. 

Also  for  AoMTf  wold  come  theder  tho. 

Chron,  VUodun  p.  131. 

HO-SHOW.  The  whole  show;  everything  ex- 
posed to  sight.    South, 

HOSIER.  Formerly  this  term  was  applied  to 
tailors  who  sold  men's  garments  ready  made. 

HOSPITAL.  Christ's  Hospital  was  often  called, 
the  Hospital  by  old  writers.  Foundlings  were 
sent  there  on  its  first  institution. 

HOSPITALERS.  Religious  persons  who  at- 
tended the  sick  in  hospitals.    {Lat,) 

HOSS.    A  horse.     Var,  dial, 

HOSSE.    To  buzz  about.  Pahgrave, 

HOST.  (1)  Tried.    Lane, 

(2)  To  reckon  without  one's  host,  i.  e.  not  to 
consider  all  circumstances.  The  following 
passage  gives  the  original  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  which  is  still  common. 

But  thei  reekened  before  their  hoet,  and  so  payed 
more  then  their  shotte  came  to. 

Hall,  Henrp  Ft.,  f.  40. 

(Z)  To  abode,  or  lodge.    Shah, 

(4)  To  be  at  ho$t,  L  e.  at  enmity. 

HOSTAYE.    To  make  a  hostile  incursion. 
Bee  Estyre,  sais  the  emperonr,  I  ettylle  myselfene 
To  hotta^e  in  Alroayne  with  armede  kayghtes. 

Morie  ArthuM,  MS,  Uncoln,  f.50. 

HOSTE.   To  swell,  or  ferment.    Arch.  xxx. 


HOSTELB.  To  give  lodging ;  to  receive  into  an 
inn.  HoeteOeref  an  innkeeper.  See  Maunde- 
vile,  p.  214.  The  students  in  the  ancient 
hoetelt,  or  small  colleges,  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  were  called  hoetelen,  Harrison,  p.  152. 
Hoetelrie,  an  inn,  or  lodging-house.  Pegge 
has,  Ho9t-hou»e,  an  ale-house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lodgers. 

And  also  that  aoldyort,  ne  others,  shall  t»ke  no 
horsemete,  ne  roanncs  meate,  in  the  said  throughe- 
fares  and  borowghe  townes,  but  at  suche  price  as  the 
hottler*  maye  have  a  reasonable  lyveing«  whiche 
shalle  Incurrage  them  to  dwell  ther. 

Staf  Papert,  W.  806, 

HOSTER.  (n  An  oyster.    Line. 

(2)  A  kind  of  jug  without  a  handle.  Devon, 
HOSTILE MENTS.    Household  furniture;  any 

kind  of  utensils  or  implements.    Sometimes, 
huetlemente,  ^(A,'N.) 

HOSTING.  A  hostile  incursion.  See  Stanihurst, 
p.  21 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  7,  27. 

Some  sayeth,  the  Kinget  Deputye  uselUi  to  make 
so  many  greate  rodes,  Jomayes,  and  hotttinget,  nowe 
in  the  northe  partyes  of  Wolster,  now  in  the  southt 
partes  of  Mownster,  nowe  into  the  west  partyes  of 
Conaught,  and  takeith  the  Kinges  subgettes  wyth 
hym  by  compulsion.  State  Papen,  \l.  IS. 

HOSTOUR.  A  goshawk.  It  U  the  translation  of 
ancipiter  in  MS.  Addit.  11579. 

HOSTRIE.    An  inn.    (,A,-N,) 

HOSTYLDE.  Hospitable.  Also,  put  op  at  an 
inn  or  hostry.   MS.  BibL  Reg.  12  B.  L 

HOT.  (1)HU.    St^olk, 

(2^  A  finger-stalL    Lane, 

(3)  A  kind  of  basket  used  for  carrying  dnng. 
Cumb, 

(A'S  What.    Somertet, 

(5 )  Hight ;  ordered.   Tristrem  Gloss. 

(6)  Hot  in  the  qmr,  very  earnest  or  anxious  on 
any  subject  Neither  hot  nor  coldt  under  any 
circumstances.  Hot  peat  and  baeon^  a  game 
similar  to  Hide  and  seehy  only  the  thing  hid 
is  often  inanimate. 

(7)  To  heat,  or  make  hot.    Notts, 
HOTAGOE.    To  move  nimbly,  spoken  chiefly  of 

the  tongue.    Suatex, 

HOTCH.  To  shake;  to  separate  beans  from 
peas,  after  they  are  thrashed ;  to  limp ;  to  be 
restless ;  to  move  by  sudden  jerks,  or  starts ; 
to  drive  cattle ;  to  boil  a  quantity  of  cockles 
together.  North,  When  they  shalft  potatoes 
in  a  bag,  so  that  they  may  lie  the  closer,  they 
are  said  to  hatch  them.  Cockles  also  are  said 
to  be  hatched^  when  a  quantity  of  them  has 
been  boiled  together.  It  is  likewise  used  to 
signify  an  awkward  or  ungainly  mode  of  pro- 
gressing ;  as  the  old  woman  said,  **  I  bustled 
through  the  crowd,  and  she  hatched  after  me ;" 
and  when  a  man,  walking  with  a  boy,  goes  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  keep  the  latter  on  the  run,  he 
is  described  as  keeping  him  hotchmy.  Most 
probably  from  the  ^nch  hoeher^  which  means 
to  shake,  jog,  &c    line, 

HOTCHEL.  To  walk  awkwardly,  or  lamely ;  to 
shuffle  in  walking.     Warw, 

HOTCHENE,    To  beat  ?  to  chop  ? 
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HHtlt  UKMRghetht  b«4«  ttale  ftiU*  hertly  dyaCtit, 
SooMhottkmte  in boU«  the  bccbtimc  kaygktcs. 

MofU  Jrihmn,  M8,  Uncoln,  t.  W. 

HOT^OCKLES.  A  game  in  which  one  penon 
lies  down  on  hit  fiioe  mnd  is  hoodwinked,  and 
being  stnick,  mutt  guess  who  it  was  that  hit 
him.  A  good  part  of  the  fnn  consisted  in  the 
hardness  of  the  slaps,  which  were  generally 
given  on  the  throne  of  honour.  It  was  for- 
merly a  common  sport  at  Christmas.  See 
Hawkins,  iii.  204  ;  Florio,  p.  26 ;  Cotgrave,  in 
T.  Bauehon.  Goldsmith  mentions  the  game  in 
his  Yicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xL  To  tit  mnm 
hot  eocklett  to  be  very  impatient. 

Pmmph,  It  is  edicted  that  every  OrobUn  shall  pUj 
at  Bamberye  ho$t  toektes  at  the  tent  festivall*. 

Tant.  Indeed,  a  Tcrye  usefull  sport,  but  Utely 
much  neglected  to  the  moUeflefaige  of  the  iesh. 

OM  Plm^,  MS.  BM.  JO. 

HOTB.  (1)  A  TOW,  or  promise.    (J^S,) 
Wytoes  of  otbe  and  of  iMe, 
Yn  herena  alle  thyng  thay  woU. 

MS,  BmH,  1701,  f.  19. 

(2)  Heat    Kyng  Alisannder,  3386. 

(3)  Promised.    Alto  at  tfo/ (5). 

And  glf  thoa  do  as  thoa  has  ma  k§it. 
Then  shalla  I  gif  the acota. 

MS,  CteNlab.  Ff.  T.  48, 1 48. 

(4)  To  shout,  or  make  a  noise. 
HOT-EVIL.    A  fever.    Detfotu 
HOT-FOOT.    Same  as  Foie-hot.  q.  v. 
HOTH.   A  heath.    Launfal,  250. 
HOT-HOUSE.  (1)  A  brotheL    Shak. 

(2)  In  salt-works,  the  room  between  the  furnace 
and  the  chimney  towards  which  the  smoke  is 
conveyed  when  the  salt  is  set  to  dry. 

HOT-PLANETS.    The  bUght  in  com. 

HOT-POT.  A  mixture  of  ale  and  spirits  made 
hot.     €fro9e. 

HOT-SHOOTS.  A  compound  made  by  taking 
one  third  part  of  the  smallest  of  any  pit-coal, 
sea,  or  chtfcoal,  and  mixing  them  very  well 
toffcther  with  loam,  to  be  made  into  balls  with 
unne,  and  dried  for  firing. 

HOT  .SHOT.  A  foolish  inconsiderate  fellow. 
See  Melton's  Sixefold  Politician,  1609, 
p.  53  ;  Howell's  English  Proverbs,  p.  4. 

HOTSPUR.  A  rash  person.  "  An  headlong  hot- 
spur,''  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  97,  101. 
Also  an  adjective,  warm,  vehement. 

HOTTEL.    A  heated  iron.    North. 

HOTTER.  To  boil ;  to  rage  with  passion ;  to 
trouble,  or  vex.    North, 

HOTTES.    Huts.    Also,  oats. 

HOTTLE.    Afinger-stalL    North. 

HOTTS.  (1)  Water-porridge.  North. 

(2)  The  hips.    Craven  Glossary,  i.  235. 

(3)  Round  balls  of  leather  stuffed  and  tied  on  the 
sharp  ends  of  the  spurs  of  fighting-cockt,  to 
prevent  them  from  hurting  one  another. 

HOT- WATERS.     Spirits.    North.    This  term 

occurs  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  352. 
HOUDERY.    Cloudy;  overcast    W$it. 
HOUGH.  (1)  A  burrow,  or  den.    Eatt. 

(2)  To  breathe  hard ;  to  pant    South. 

(3)  To  disable  an  animal  by  cutting  its  houghs. 
Line.  SeeMS.Lansd.1033. 


They  aceaunt  of  no  man  thathaOi  aat  akatds 
axe  at  his  girdJa  to  *e«^  dogs  with,  or  weavaaBM  a 
aock's  father  la  athramb  hat  Ukaa  cavalier. 

Nash's  Pisres  FnMitleswe,  IJH. 

(4)  A  hollow,  or  delL    North.    See  the  CSmm. 

Mirab.  ed.  Black,  p.  4. 
HOUGHER.    The  public  whipper  of  crinunali, 

the  executioner  of  criminals.     Newe. 
HOUGHLE.    The  shank  of  beef.    NoriJk. 
HOUGHS.    A  dirty  drab.     North. 
HOUGHTS.    Large  clumsy  feet    Smgbet. 
HOULE.    AnowL    Nominale  MS. 
HOUL-HAMPERS.     Hollow  and  empty  sto. 

macht.     Ooven. 
HOULT.    Sameas^o&N(l). 
HOUNBINDE.    To  loosen,  or  free.     C^.^) 
HOUNCES.    The  ornaments  on  the  collar  of  a 

cart-horse.    Ea$t. 
HOUNCURTEIS.    Uncourteous.     (^.^) 

Howeurt^  ne  wllli  be, 
Ne  con  I  noac  on  rOU.        MS.  IMgbm  88^* 
HOUNCY-JOUNCY.    Awkward.    East. 
HOUND.  (1)  A  common  term  of  reproadi,  atS 
in  frequent  use.      To  hound  a  person,   to 
abuse  him.    Yorkth. 
(2)  To  set  on,  as  a  dog,  &c    North. 
HOUNDBENE.    The  herb  hoarhonnd. 
HOUNDBERRY.    The  nightshade.   Gerard, 
HOUNDED.    Hunted;  scolded.    Dewm. 
HOUND-FISH.   The  dog-fish.  (^.-&)  Hommd^ 

fif99h^  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  201. 
HOUNDYS-BERVE.    The  plant  moreL 
HOUNE.  (1)  A  hound.     Chancer. 
(2)  Own.    See  Wright's  Anec  lit  p.  12. 
HOUNLAW.    Against  Uw.    (^.-&) 
HOUNLELE.    Disloyal    {A..S.) 
HOUNSELE.    Unhappiness. 

With  mudiel  hcmueU  ich  lede  mi  lif« 
And  that  Is  for  on  snete  wif.         MS.  Digb^SS. 
HO-UP.    The  hunters' halloo.  GentRec84. 
HOUPED.     Hooped,  or  hoUowed.    (//.-M) 
HOUPEN.    To  hoop,  or  shout.   (j4.^S.)   Ho^ 
is  the  word  generally  used  in  catching  cattle. 
HOUPY.    Ahorse.     Crwen. 
HOURES.  The  Romish  church  service.  (^.-A.) 
HOURNYNG.    Adorning.    (Lot.) 
HOURSCHES.    Rush? 
Botjltte  the  hsthelteste  on  hy»  haythene  and  other. 
All  howrtOtu  OTer  hede  hfrmes  to  wyrke. 

Morte  AHhmre,  MS.  Lincoim,  {.  78. 

HOUS.    Houses.    HeamM. 

HOUSALL.    Domestic     Cotgraoe. 

HOUSE.  (1)  In  a  farm-house,  the  kitchen  or 

ordinary  sitting-room.      Kennett  says,  the 

hall.  SeeMS.Lansd.1033. 

(2)  To  put  com  in  a  bam.    South. 

(3)  To  hide  J  to  get  hid.     Yorkth. 

?4)  To  grow  thick,  as  com  does.    Ea$t. 

(5)  A  deep  bing  into  which  block  tin  is  put  after 
smelting.  jSieriyth. 

(6)  A  partition  in  a  diess-board. 

(7)  To  put  the  houte  out  ef  windowe,  to  cause 
great  disorder.  To  be  ai  the  home  top,  in  a 
great  rage.  North. 

(8)  To  stir  up.    Tim  Bobbin  Gloss. 

(9)  A  child's  coveriet.     Dewm. 
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HOUSE-DOVE.  A  penon  who  it  constantly 
at  home.    West. 

HOUSELE.  The  Eucharist.  Also,  to  admi- 
nister the  sacrament.  To  ben  houseled,  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament.  {J,'S,)  Houtlyng  peo- 
ple^ people  who  were  houseled,  or  communi- 
cants, spelt  husselmg  people  in  Blount. 
"With  holy  wordys  Into  bredd  he  caa  hym  dreue. 
And  there  he  houaylde  that  lady  dere. 

M8.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  9B.  f.  47. 

Doo  calle  me  a  confewour  with  Criste  in  his  annet ; 

I  wille  be/towMldein  haste,  whate  hapfie  so  betyddys. 

MorU  Arthurt,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  96. 

HOUSELINGS.  Tame  animals,  or  rather  ani- 
mals hred  up  by  hand.     North, 

HOUSELL.     Housings.     NicoUu, 

HOUSEN.  Houses.  Var,dial  Tohousenee, 
to  stay  at  home.  Houting,  Harrison's  Bri- 
taine,  p.  33 ;  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  33 ;  Arrival 
of  King^Edward  IV.  p.  36. 

HOUSE-OF-OFFICE.  Ajakes.  See  Fletcher's 
Poems,  p.  117 ;  Arch.  x.  401. 

HOUSE-PLACE.  Sameas  ^oitM(l).  ItisalM) 
called  the  Housestede. 

HOUSING.  (1)  A  petticoat.    Line. 

(2)  A  niche  for  a  statue.  See  Blozam's  Gothic 
Architecture,  ed.  1844. 

(3)  The  leather  fastened  at  a  horse's  collar  to 
turn  over  the  back  when  it  rains.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  the  term  was 
Implied  anciently  to  the  coverings  of  a  horse  of 
various  descriptions. 

HOUSS.  (1)  Liurge  coarse  feet.    Eatt. 
(2)  A  short  mantlf  made  of  coarse  materials, 
generally  worn  as  a  protection  from  showery 
weather.    {Pr,)    Dryden  uses  the  word,  and 
sad  work  does  Forby  make  of  it,  ii.  167. 
HOUT.    Hold.    Also,  ought,  anything. 
HOUTE.    A  dunghill  cock  ?    Jumut, 
HOUTING.    An  owL    Somerset. 
HOUTS.    Pshaw!  Nay!    North. 
HOUZE.    To  lade  water.     Yorish. 
HOVE.  (1)  To  stop,  or  hover.    (J.-S.) 
AwhUe  they  hiwid  and  byheld 
How  Arthurs  luUghtls  rode  that  day. 

irS.liarf.S252,  f.89. 
Awhile  she  hwyd  and  byheld. 

MS,  Ibid.  r.  118, 
Two  knygbtys  lawe  he  hove  and  abyde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  M  38,  f.  80. 

(2)  To  lift  or  heave.  North.  See  Kyng  Horn, 
1277.  In  the  following  passages  it  appears  to 
mean  heaved  or  lifted  at  baptism. 

Or  jyf  a  man  have  hove  a  chylde, 
Ood  hyt  ever  forbede  and  shylde. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.12. 
Of  hys  godfadrys,  raaydyn  or  knave, 
Hys  brethren  or  fiistren  may  at  here  pay 
Wedde,  but  be  that  Aom  never  may. 

jr&  Ibid.  L  12. 

(3)  To  behove.    Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  55. 
US  To  take  shelter.     Chesh. 

(5)  To  move.    Somerset. 

Qood  hM,  thanne  *om  onte  of  my  sonne. 
And  lete  It  schyne  into  my  tumie. 

Qower,  MS.  8oe,  Antiq.  \U,  t  OS. 

(6)  To  float  on  the  water,  as  a  ship,  &e. 


(7)  A  child'!  ctaL  Pmlsgrem. 
{sS  The  ground  ivy,  or  alehoot 
(9)  Dregs  of  oil,  imparities  floating  on  the  sur- 

fisce.    Prompt.  Parv. 
HOVE-DANCE.    The  court-dance. 
Whereas  I  muste  daunce  and  synge 
The  hova-dtmnee  and  carolynge, 
Or  for  to  goo  the  newe  fot, 
I  may  not  wel  heve  up  my  fbot. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  177. 
With  harpe  and  lute,  and  with  cltole. 
The  hove-daunee  and  the  carole. 

Oower,Ma.Ibid.t.94lB. 

HOVEL.    A  canopy  over  the  head  of  a  statue. 

W,  Wyre. 
HOVELLERS.    People  who  go  out  in  boats  to 

land  passengers  from  ships  passing  by.  Kent. 
HOVEN.     Swelled.      Hoven-bread,   leavened 

bread.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
HOVER.  (1)  Same  as  Hod  (5). 

(2)  To  pack  hops  lightly  in  order  to  defrandthe 
measure.    Kent. 

(3)  Light,  as  ground  is.    South. 

(4)  Open.    Kent  and  Sussex. 
HOW.  (1)  A  hunting-cry.    Sec  Hoo  (2). 

Thai  halowyd  here  howndys  with  how, 
la  holtis  hcrde  I  never  soche  hew. 

MS.Dou€S  902,f.34. 

(2)  Whole.    Tim  Bobbin  GL 

(3)  A  hilL    See  Robin  Hood,  i.  106. 

(4)  Care.  See  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  49 ;  Chron. 
ViloduB.  p.  26 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1210.  Also 
an  acUcctive,  anxious,  careful. 

Wei  ndghe  wode  for  drad  and  Aeiee, 
Up  thou  schotest  a  wlndowe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  4S. 
The  howe  wiif  anon  it  fett. 
And  yede  and  held  It  bi  the  fer. 

Arthour  and  MerUn^  p.  98. 

(5)  Deep,  or  low ;  hollow.    North. 
'6}  Who.    Kent  and  Sussex. 
7)  Ought.    ApoL  for  the  Lollards,  p.  4. 
'8 )  To  conglomerate.    St^folk. 

9)  In  such  manner  as.    \a.'S.) 

10)  An  exclamation.  Stop  I 
HOWAY.    Come  along.    Northumi. 
HOWBAI.L.    A  simpleton.    Thynne,  p.  48. 
HOWBERDE.    A  halbert.    MS.  Ashm.  208. 
HOWD.    A  strain.    North. 
HOWDACIOUS.    Audacious.     Var.dud. 
HOWDEE.    A  salute ;  how  do  ye  do  ? 
HOWDER.    To  walk  heavily.     Cumb. 
HOWDON-PAN-CANT.     An    awkward   falL 

Howdon-pan-cmUer,  a  sbw,  ungraceful  mode 

of  ri^g.    North. 
HOWDY-MAW.    The  conclusion  of  the  day's 

labour.     Newc. 
HOWDY-WIFE.    A  midwife.    North.    As  an 

example  of  the  length  to  which  absurdity  in 

derivation  may  b^  carried,  here  follows  the 

presumed  origin  of  the  term, — ^'  Jhesns  hodie 

natus  est  de  virgine." 
HOWE.    Hu£^.    A  proper  naxfle.    Pr.Parv, 
HOWBD-FOR.    Provided  fer.     Wilts. 
HOWELLED.    Splashed ;  dirtied.    £Ame, 
HOWEN.  (1)  Own.     Weber. 
(2)  To  hoot,  <a  riiout.    NomiiuJe  MS. 
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H0WB8.  (1)  Hswt.  See  IienlMrM,  167.  A 
Suffolk  form,  according  to  Moor. 

(2)  HoYes ;  remaini ;  tanriee.  (J.'S.) 
Oun  burlych*  bold*  kynf  appone  the  kwteJbowM, 
With  his  baUUt  0O6  brede,  and  bvMn  ditpUyeda. 

Morf  Jrthtm,  MS.  I^tkeoln,  f.  1L 

H0W6ATES.    In  what  manner.  (^.^.) 

ThiM  thre  comnumdementet  lerra  mane  hewgatea 
he  lalle  halW  hym  ynenoe  Oodd  the  Trynlte. 

MS,  Uneoln,  A.  1. 17.  f-  Ml. 

HOWGY.  Huge;  large.  fFett,  This  form 
occurs  in  Skelton,  ii.  24. 

HOWK.    To  dig ;  to  scoop.     NoHh. 

HOWL.    Same  as  Hole,  q.  v. 

HOWLEGLASS.  The  hero  of  an  old  German 
jest-book,  which  was  translated  into  English 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  his  name  seems  to 
have  been  proverbial  among  our  ancestors  for 
any  clever  rascaL 

HOWLET.  The  bam  or  white  owl.  Also,  a 
term  of  reproach.     North, 

HOWL-KITE.    The  stomach.     North, 

HOWNTES.     Hunts.    Lydgate, 
And  fen  foghtande  folke  folowea  theme  aflyre, 
HoccM/Mand  hewet  downe  the  heythene  tykes. 

M0H0  Jrtkmrt,  MS.  Uneofti,  f.97. 

HOWNTD.    Honied.    Brit.  Bibl.  It.  90. 

HOW-POND.    A  fish-pond. 

HOWSE.    To  take  a  habiUtion.    (j1,'S.) 
Thereabowte  ye  shall*  yow  Aomim, 
And  sooe  after  that  shall  be  bur  spowae. 

MS,  Oamab,  Pf.  U.  98,  C  9S. 

HOW-SEEDS.    Husks  of  oats.    North, 
HOWSEHILLINGE.    Roofing.    Pr.  Parv, 
HOWSEWOLD.    A  household.     Weder, 
HOWSHE.    Move  on!    An  exclamation  ad- 
dressed to  swine.    Doraet, 
HOWSING.    BuUding ;  houses.     (^.-5.) 
Fro  seynt  Mary  at  6owe  to  London  Stone, 
At  that  tyme  was  hou*tyng  none. 

MS,  Caf,tab,  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  195. 
Thise  hende  hoves  on  a  hille  by  the  holte  eynes, 
B^elde  the  A<Kc«yn^  fulle  hye  of  hathene  kyngcs, 
Morte  Arthwret  MS,  Uneoln,  t.  07. 

HOWSOMEVER.    However ;  howsoever. 
HOWTE.  To  hoot,  or  howl.  Gov.  My st  p.  182. 
HOWVE.    A  cap,  or  hood.    (A.-S,) 
HOWTN.    An  oven.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 
HOX.   (I)    To   cut  the  hamstrings.      Lilly's 

'Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Bb.  xii. 
(2)  To  8crq>e  the  heels  and  knock  the  ancles  in 

walking.     Oloue, 
HOXY.    Muddy;  dirty.    South. 
HOY.  (1)  To  heave,  or  throw.    North,    This 

seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Tnsser,  p.  184. 
(2)  A  cart  drawn  by  one  horse.     Cumb. 
HOYD.    Hovered ;  abode.     fVeber. 
HOYLE.    OiL    Apol.  LoU.p.58. 
HOYLES.    Some  mode  of  shooting  arrows  for 

trial  of  skill.     Drayton, 
HOYND.     To  make  a  hurd  bargain ;  to  screw 

up.     Chesh, 
HOYSE-CUP.    A  toss-pot,  or  drunkard. 
HOZED.   Finely  off.  Sxmoor,  Grose  has  Aom», 

to  be  badly  off.  Gloss,  p.  85,  ed.  1839. 
H03ES.    Houghs.     Gawayne. 
HU.    Colour;  complexion.   (j4.'S,) 


HUB.  (1)  Tkt  nave  of  a  whaeL 

(2)  A  small  staok  of  hay;  atiiick  aqnaie  aod, 
paced  off  the  surface  ^  a  peat-bog,  when  da^ 
ging  for  peat ;  an  obstruction  0i  anjthiBg. 
North, 

(3)  The  mark  to  be  thrown  at  iaqumta  or  «anc 
other  games.    East, 

(4)  The  hilt  of  a  weapon,  l^  to  the  kmk^  m£b 
as  possible.    SufftM, 

HUBBIN.  A  small  anvil  nted  by  Warkgwifthi 
in  making  nails.    Wmt, 

HUBBLE-BUBBLE.  A  device  for  nnoking 
tobacco  through  water,  which  makes  a  bofti- 
bling  noise;  also,  a  person  who  speaks  so 
confusedly  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible. 

HUBBLESHOW.  Confusion ;  tumult.  Some- 
times, hubble-te-shives.  North,  Also  ex- 
plained, a  mob. 

With  that  aU  was  on  a  hubbia-tktMh, 

Doctour  Dovbte  AU,  a.  d 

HUBBON.    The  hip.    Tim  Bobbin,  GL 
HUBSTACK.    A  fat  awkward  person. 
HUCCHE.    An  ark  or  chest    (^.-51)      See 

Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  85. 
HUCHONE.    Hugh.    A  proper  name. 
HUCK.  (1)  A  hook.    rar.  dial    See  Canning. 

ham's  Revels  Accounts,  p.  205. 

(2)  A  husk  or  pod.     South, 

(3)  To  higgle  in  buying.  "To  haggle,  kmdte, 
dodge,  or  paulter,"  Cotgrave. 

r4j  Threw ;  tossed.     West, 

lb)  A  hard  blow  or  knock.    Susses, 

(6)  In  beef,  the  part  betwey  the  shin  and  the 
round.     Devon, 

HUCKER. MUCKER.  Hugger-mugger.  Stani- 
hurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p,  35. 

HUCKLE.    The  hip.     Far,  dial 

HUCKLE-BONES.  A  game  formerly  played 
by  throwing  up  the  hip-bone  of  some  awin^ai^ 
on  one  side  of  which  was  a  head  of  Venus,  and 
on  the  other  that  of  a  dog.  He  who  turned 
up  the  former  was  the  winner. 

HUCKLE-DUCKLE.    A  loose  woman. 
Here  is  a  huckU-duektet 
An  inch  above  the  buckle. 

Playtfo/IMsni  BMc 

HUCKLE-MY-BUFF.     A  beverage  compoMd 

of  beer,  eggs,  and  brandy.    Sussete, 
HUCK-MUCK.  (1)  A  dwarf.     West, 

(2)  A  strainer  placed  before  the  fiuicet  in  Iwew* 
ing.     WUts, 

HUCKSHEBNS.    Thehodcs.    Bxmoor. 

HUCK-SHOULDERED.    Hump-backed. 

HUCKSY-BUB.  The  female  breast    De^on. 

HUD.  (1)  A  hood.    Also,  to  hood. 
He  stroked  up  bis  And  for  tcne, 
And  toke  a  ouppe,  and  made  it  dene. 

MS.  Gmfafr.  PIL  v.  48,  f.  54. 

^2^  A  husk,  or  hull.     Wore. 

(3)  To  collect  into  heaps.    Salop, 

(4)  To  hide.    Also,  hidden.     Wdis. 
HUDDEL.    A  heap.    Somerset, 
HUDDERIN.  AweU-grownlad.  At/.  Brockett 

has  huthenhm-lmd,  a  ragged  youth,  an  onculti- 
vated  boy.    Glossary,  p.  163. 
HUDDICK.  tl)  A  finger-stalL     West. 
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(2)  The  cabin  of  t  coal-barge.    North. 

HUDDLE.  (1)  To  embrace.     Var.  dial, 

(2)  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  old  decrcpid  per- 
son.   Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  iv. 
!3)  To  scramble.     Somerset. 
4)  A  list  of  persons,  or  things.     Line. 

HUDDLING.  A  Cambridge  term  for  one  of  the 
ceremonies  and  exercises  customary  before 
taking  degrees. 

HUDE.    Went.    Chron.  Vflodun.  p.  91. 

HUD-END.    A  hob.     Yorksh. 

HUDGE-MUDGE.    Hugger-mngger.    North. 

HUDGY.    Thick;  clumsy.     WUte. 

HUDKIN.    A  finger-stall.    Ea$t. 

HUDSTONE.    The  hob-stone.    North, 

HUE.     He;  she;  they.    Ritton. 

HUEL.  (1)  A  mine.    An  old  term. 

(2)  A  term  of  reproach.     North. 

HUEL-BONE.  Whalebone;  ivory  fh)m  the  teeth 
of  wahns.   Weber's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  350. 

HUER.    Hair.   Crayen  Glossary,  i.  237. 

HUERS.  Persons  placed  on  the  Ck)mish  cliffy 
to  indicate  to  the  !x)ats,  stationed  off  the  land, 
the  course  of  the  shoals  of  pUchards  and 
herrings.    See  Pennant,  iv.  291. 

HUERT.    A  heart.    Percy, 

HUFE.    Same  as  Hove,  q.  v. 

He  ayert  by  jonc  hillet,  jone  heghe  holus  undyr, 
Hn/kf  thare  with  hale  strenghe  of  haythene  kynges. 
lf«rf«  Arthttre,  MS.  Uncoln,  t.  06. 

HUFF.  (1)  To  offend;  to  scold.  Also,  offence 
or  displeasure.     Var,  dial 

(2)  Light  paste,  or  pie-crust.     Ghue, 

(3)  A  dry,  scurfy,  or  scaly  incrustation  on  the 
skin.    East. 

(4)  Strong  beer.     Var.  dial 

(5)  In  chess,  to  remove  a  conquered  man  from 
the  board.  In  draughts,  to  remove  an  adver- 
sary's man  which  has  neglected  to  take  another 
when  an  opportunity  offered. 

HUFF-CAP.  (1)  A.  species  of  pear  used  for 
making  p^rry.     West. 

(2)  Couch-grass.    Her^fitrdsh. 

(3)  Strong  ale.  '*  These  men  hale  at  hufaqj 
till  they  be  red  as  cockes,  and  litle  wiser  than 
their  comba,"  Harrison's  England,  p.  202. 

^^4)  A  swaggering  fellow.    Eatt. 
HUFnNG.    Swaggering.    Dekker,  1608. 
HUFFLE.  (1)  To  rumple.    S^foU. 

(2)  To  shift ;  to  waver.    Devon. 

(3)  To  blow  unsteadily,  or  rough.     fVeet. 
U)  A  finger-stall.     Groee. 

(5)  A  merry-meeting ;  a  feast.     Kent. 

HUFF-SNUFF.  A  bully.  "A  huff-snuff,  one 
that  will  soone  take  pepper  in  the  nose,  one 
that  will  remember  every  small  wrong  and 
revenge  it  if  hee  can,"  Florio,  p.  445. 

HUFKINS.    A  sort  of  mufllns.    Kent. 

HUFTY.    A  swaggerer.     YorAsh. 

HUFTY-CUFS.    Blows-    Florio,  p.  179. 

HUG.  (1)  To  carry  anything.    North. 

(2)  The  itch.   Somerset. 

(3)  To  huddle;  to  crouch  up. in  one's  bed  for 
cold.    Palsgrave. 

UUG-BONE.    The  hip-bone.     North. 


HUGGAN.    The  hip.    Craven  Gl.  i.  237. 
HUGGEN.MUFnN.    The  long-tailed  tit. 
HUGGER.    An  efficminate  person. 
HUGGERING.     Lying  in  ambush.   HaU. 
HUGGER-MUGGER.   In  secret;  clandestinely. 

See  Florio,  pp.  54,  72 ;  Earle,  p.  252. 
HUGGLE.     Same  as  Hug  (3). 
HUG-ME-CLOSE.     A  fowl's  merry-thought, 

or  clavicle.     Var.  dial. 
HUGY.    Huge.    Pede's  Works,  UL  5. 
HUHOLE.    An  owl.    Florio,  p.  496,  ed.  1611. 
HUIS.    A  door  or  threshold.   Nominate  MS. 
HUISSHER.    An  usher. 

In  alto  hit  wey  he  fyndeth  no  let, 
That  dore  caa  none  AMi««*«r  tchet. 

Gow9r,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f .  75. 

HUITAINE.  A  measure  consisting  of  eight 
verses.    (Fr.) 

HUKE.  (1)  A  kind  of  loose  upper  garment, 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  hood,  and  origi- 
nally worn  by  men  and  soldiers,  but  in  later 

^  times  the  term  seems  to  have  been  applied 

'  exclusively  to  a  sort  of  doak  worn  by  women. 
Minsheu  calls  it,  **  a  mantle  vdch  as  women 
use  in  Spaine,  Germanic,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, when  they  goe  abroad ;"  but  Howell 
seems  to  nuike  it  synonymous  with  a  veil, 
and  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  calls  it  «  a 
woman's  capp  or  bonnet." 

(2)  A  hook.    See  the  Monast.  Angl.  iii.  175. 

(3)  The  huckle-bone.     North. 
HUKE-NEBBYDE.    Having  a  crooked  nose  or 

bill,  like  a  hawk. 

Huke-nehb^e  ai  a  hawke,  and  a  horeberde. 

M^rtt  Arthure,  MS.  Uneolm,  f.  64 
HUKKERYE.    Huckstry.    (J..S.) 
HUL.    AhilL    Also,  held.    Heame. 
HULCH.  (l)AaUce.    Devon. 
(2)    Crooked.      Hmleh-daeied,    hump-backed. 

See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bossu^  Bossuer,  CourbassS. 

«  By  hidch  and  stulch,"  by  hook  and  crook. 
HULDB.    To  flay  the  hide.    (^.-5.) 
HULDER.  (1)  To  hide,  or  conceal.     Wen. 

(2)  To  blow  violently.    Devon. 
HULE.    A  husk,  or  pod.     Northwmb. 
HULED.    Covered.    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  39. 
HULFERE.    ThehoUy.    U.-&) 
HULIE.    Slowly.    Ellis,  iii.  329. 

HULK.  (1)  A  heavy  indolent  lubberly  fellow. 
Var.  dioL  The  term  is  applied  to  a  giant  in 
Nominale  MS.  and  Shakespeare  has  given  the 
title  to  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

^2^  To  be  very  lasy.    Somerset. 

(3)  A  ship ;  a  heavy  vesseL 

(4)  To  gut,  or  pull  out  the  entrails  of  any  animal. 
East.    The  term  occurs  in  Philastes. 

(b\  A  heavy  falL     Var.  dial 

(6)  An  old  excavated  working,  a  term  in  mining 
Derb. 

(7)  A  cottage,  or  hoveL  North.  Hence,  to 
lodge  or  take  shelter. 

(8)  A  hull,  or  husk.    Pegge. 
HULKING.    Unwieldy.     Var.  dial 
HULKY.     Heavy ;  stupid.     Salop. 

HULL.  (1)  To  float.  "  llulUngin  the  channeU,' 
Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  92. 
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(2)  The  holly.     f^«r.  dimL 

(3)  A  pen  for  fcttemng  ctttte.    North, 

(4)  A  husk  or  ihclL    Any  «itiid«  covering,  u 
the  brt  oft  tree.    AlBO,totikcoffthehaak. 
**  Utrieuhu,  the  hnske  or  hiiU  of  all  aeedes, 
Elyot,  1 W9.    See  acaveUnd'i  Poems,  p.  60 ; 
Holinshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  12. 

(5)  To  throw,  or  cait     Weft, 

(6)  A  pigsty ;  t  hoveL    Yoritk, 

(7)  Room  in  t  grlnding-wheeL    North. 

(8)  The  proverb  tllodedto  inthefoUowinglinci 
is  constantly  quoted  by  old  writers. 
There  U  a  proTcrbe,  and  •  P»«y«'  withall. 
That  we  may  not  to  three  ttnufe  placet  &U; 
From  HuU,  from  HalUfta,  from  HeU,  'tto  thu«. 
Prom  all  theie  three,  Good  Lord,  deliver  ui. 
This  praying  proTerb'i  meaning  to  set  downe. 
Men  doe  not  wish  deliverance  from  the  towve: 
The  town's  nam'd  Kingston,  Hal's  the  furious  rirw. 
And  from  HulU  dangers,  I  say,  Lord  deliver ! 
At  Hallifax  the  law  so  sharpe  doth  deale. 
That  whoso  more  then  13.  pence  doth  steale. 
They  have  a  jyn  that  wondrous  qulcke  and  well. 
Sends  thieves  aU  headlesseunto  heaVn  or  hell. 
Prom  HeB  each  man  layes,  Lord,  deUver  me, 
Because  ftom  Hell  ean  no  Redemption  be : 
Men  may  escape  from  HuU  and  Hallifax, 
But  sure  In  HeU  there  b  a  heavier  taxe. 
Let  each  one  for  themselves  In  this  agree. 
And  pray.  From  HeU,  good  Lord,  deUver  me  I 

"^    '  Iby/or**  FTorfcw.  1630,  U.  12-13. 

Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  in  the  same  tract, 
mentions  HuU  eheeae.  It  is,  he  says,  "  much 
like  a  loafe  out  of  a  biewers  basket ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  simples,  mault  and  water,  in  one 
compound,  and  is  cousm  germane  to  the 
mightiest  ale  in  England." 
HULLART.    An  owL    Somernt,    The  north 

country  glossaries  have  huOet. 
HULLE.    To  kiss,  or  fondle.     WiihaU. 
HULLIES.  Large  marf)les  used  at  a  game,  BOW 

neariy  obsolete,  called  HulUwog. 
HULLINGS.    Husks,  or  rfieUs ;  chaflf.    Also, 

hillings  or  coverlets. 
HULLUP.    To  vomit.    Eatt, 
HU  LLY.    A  long  wicker  trap  used  for  catching 
eels     Brome,  In  his  Tiavel8,cd.  1700,  p.  160, 
mentions  a  machine  so  caUed  in  Yorkdike, 
"  which  is  much  like  a  great  chest,  bored  full 
of  holes  to  let  in  the  sea,  which  at  high 
vratcr  always  overflows  it,  where  are  kept  vast 
quantities  of  crabbs  and  lobsters,  which  they 
put  in  and  take  out  again  aU  the  season,  ac- 
cording to  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  their 
markets."    Compare  Jennings,  p.  48. 
HULSTRED.    Hidden.     {A.-S,) 
HULTE.    Held.    Chron.  Tilodun.  p.  68. 
HULVE.    Totum,  or  throw  over.     W*^*-^ 
HULVER.     The  holly.    Ea9t,    See  Hu^e^ 

which  occurs  in  Chaucer. 
HULVER-HEADED.    Stupid.    East, 
HULWORT.    The  herb  poley.     Gerard, 
HULY.    Peevish;  fretful.    Durh,    (Kennett.) 
HUM.  (l)  To  deceive.     Var.  dial,    AU  a  hum, 
i.  e.  quite  a  deception.     To  hum  and  haw, 
i.  e.  to  stutter,  a  common  phrase. 


46^  HUM 

Fun  many  a  trope  ftem  hajoneC  and  dnim 
He  thrcaten'd  ;^but,  behold  1  'twas  aU  a  ftan 

P9t9r  Pindar,  i.  4aL 


(2)  To  whip  a  top.     Kent. 

(3)  Very  strong  ale.  It  would  seem  finooa  a 
passage  quot^  by  Giffbrd,  that  the  term  wm 
formerly  applied  to  a  kind  of  liqueur,  birt  k 
evidently  means  strong  ale  in  the  Praise  of 
Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  30. 

(4)  To  throw  violently.    North, 
HUMANE.    Courteous.    Poiagrave. 
HUMANITIAN.    A  gr«ninaiian;  one  akaied 

in  polite  literature.    Stanihnr8t,pp.40^1. 
HUMATION.    Interment.    (,Ut,) 
HUMBLE.  (1)  To  stoop.    Shirley,  iv.  437. 

(2)  To  break  off  the  beards  of  barley  with  a  fl^ 
North,  ^  ^    .    . 

(3)  To  eat  humble  pie,  i.  e.  to  be  very  submiasive. 
Var,diaL 

HUMBLE-BEE.    A  drunkard.    /*me. 
HUMBLEHEDE.     Humility.    {A^N,) 
HUMBLESSE.    Same  as  Humblehede^  %.  v. 
HUMBLING.    A  humming.     Chaucer. 
HUMBUG.    A  person  who  hums,  tx  deoeiveB. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  svfeet- 
meat.    "  A  humbug,  a  false  alarm,  a  bugbew-," 
Dean  MUles'  MS. 
HUMBUZ.  (1)  A  cockchafer.     W^t, 
(2)  A  thin  piece  of  wood  with  a  notched  edge, 
which,  being  swung  round  swiftly  on  a  string, 
yields  a  humming  or  buz^ng  sound. 
HUMBYBLE.    Condescending.    {J.-N.) 
HUMDRUM.    A  smaU  bw  cart,  drawn  osiially 

by  one  horse.     West. 
HUME.    A  hymn.    East, 
HUMELOC.    The  herb  hemlock.    See  a  list  in 

MS.  Sloane5,f.3. 
HUMGUMPTION.     Nonsense.     South.     "A 
man  of  humgumption,"  one  of  great  self- 
importance.   Far,  dial 
HUMMAN.    A  woman.     Var.  dial, 
HUMMELD.     Without  horns.     Crojoen, 
HUMMER.  (1)  To  neigh.     Var.  diaL 

(2)  To  make  a  humming  noise.    North. 

(3)  A  falsehood.    SHfolk.    From  Hum  (1). 
HUMMING.     Strong;  heady.    "Such  hum- 
ming stuff/'  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  6. 

HUMMING-TOP.  A  large  hollow  wooden  top, 
which  makes  a  loud  humming  noise  when  it 
spins.     Var,  dial. 

HUMMOBBE.    The  humble-bee.    Lane, 

HUMMOCK.     A  mound  of  earth.     West. 

HUMOUROUS.  Moist ;  humid.  Also,  capri- 
cious.   Shak.  . 

HUMOURS.     Manners;    qualities;   oddities. 
The  twm  was  constantly  used  with  various 
shades  of  sense  in  our  early  dramatists,    A 
tipsy  person  was  said  to  be  in  his  humours. 
Ben  Jonson  has  given  a  capital  history  of  the 
word,  which  seems  to  have  been  imitated  by 
the  writer  of  the  following  epigram : 
Aske  Humon  what  a  feather  he  doth  weaie. 
It  is  his  humour  (by  the  Lord)  he'll  sweare ; 
Or  what  he  doth  with  such  a  horte-tafle  locke. 
Or  why  upon  a  whore  he  spendes  his  stockc,— - 
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He  hAth  a  hmntour  doth  detenntiie  so  t 

Why  in  the  stop-throte  Ikthlon  he  doth  goe* 

With  icarfe  about  his  necke,  hat  without  band,— 

It  Ja  his  fmtmmr.     Sweet  sir,  understand 

What  cause  his  purse  is  so  extieame  disirest 

That  oftentimes  is  scarcely  penny-blest ; 

Only  a  humour.     If  you  question  why 

Hia  tongue  is  ne'er  unftimish'd  with  a  lye, — 

It  is  his  humour  too  he  doth  protest  i 

Or  why  with  sergeants  he  is  so  opprest. 

That  like  to  ghosts  they  haunt  him  er'rie  day ; 

A  rascal  humour  doth  not  love  to  pay. 

Object  why  bootes  and  spurres  are  still  in  season. 

His  humour  answers,  humour  is  his  reason. 

If  you  perceive  his  wits  in  wetting  shrunke. 

It  Cometh  of  a  humour  to  be  drunke. 

When  you  behold  his  lookes  pale,  thin, and  poore. 

The  occasion  is  his  humour  and  a  whoore : 

And  every  thing  tiut  he  doth  undertake. 

It  is  a  vtint  tot  senceless  humour's  sake. 

Humof't  Orditmrit,  1C07. 

HUMOURSOME.    Ctpiicious.     Var.diaL 
HUMP.   (1)  A  hunch,  or  lump.      Weat.    In 

Norfolk,  t  small  quantity. 
(2^  To  insinuate.     Craven, 
(3)  To  growl,  or  grumble.    Eatt, 
HUMPHREY.     %ee  Duke>Hunq>hrty. 
HUMPSTRIDDEN.    Astride.     Lohc. 
HUMPDT.     Hunch.backed.    Humpty^un^ty, 

short  and  broad,  clumsy. 
HUMSTRUM.  (1)  A  musical  instrument,  out  of 

time,  or  rudely  constructed.    A  Jew's  harp. 
(2)  The  female  pudendum.    Wmtw. 
HUNCH.  (1)  To  shove ;  to  heave  up ;  to  gore 

with  the  horns.     Far,  dial 

i2^  A  lump  of  anything.     Var,  dial 
3) Angry;  excited.    Line, 

HUNCHET.    AsmaUhuncb.     Grow, 

UUNCH-RIGGED.    Hump.1)acked.    North, 

HUNCH-WEATHER.    Cold  weather.    Eagt, 

HUNDERSTONES.  Thunderbolts.  The  "vul- 
gar call  them''  so  in  Wiltshire,  according  to 
Aubrey's  MS.  History  in  Royal  Soc  Lib. 

HUNDES.BERIEN.    The  herb  toAniwHi. 

HUND-FICH.  Dog.fish.  NominaleMS.  Htmde^ 
Jltch,  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

HUNDRED-SHILLINGS.  A  kind  of  apple. 
See  Rider's  Dictionarie,  1640. 

HUNDT.    Same  as  Hunch  (1). 

HUNGARIAN.  An  old  cant  term,  generally 
meaning  an  hungry  person,  but  sometimes  a 
thief,  or  rascal  of  any  kind. 

HUNGER.  To  famish.  Craven,  Hnngerbaned, 
bitten  with  hunger,  famished.  Hunger'Starvedf 
Minsheu.  Hungerlie,  hungrily,  ravenously, 
Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  18.  Hunger- 
poitoned,  ill  fh>m  want  of  food. 

HUNGERLIN.    A  kind  of  furred  robe. 

HUNGER-ROT.    A  miser.     North. 

HUNGEIUSTONE.    A  quartze  pebble.    Line. 

HUNGRELS.    Rafters.     Che»h, 

HUNGRY.  (1)  Stingy;  very  mean.  Devon, 

(2)  Poor,  unproductive,  bimren  soil.    North, 

HUNK.     Same  as  Huneh,  q.  v. 

HUNKERED.    Elbowed;  crooked.     North, 

HUNKERS,     Haunches.    North, 

HUNKS.    A  miser ;  a  mean  old  man.   Var,  dial. 


HUNNE.    Hence.    MS.HarL2277. 

HUNNIEL.    The  same  as  ^imib,  q.  V. 

HUNNY.    To  fondle.    SeeHonep. 

HUNSUP.    To  scold,  or  quaneL    Cumi. 

HUNSY.    Same  as  Hunch,  q.  v. 

HUNT.  (1)  A  huntsman.    (ji.-S.) 

(2)  Hounds  are  said  to  hunt  change,  when  they 
take  a  fresh  scent,  and  follow  another  chase. 
To  hunt  at  force,  to  run  the  game  down  vnth 
dogs,  in  ojyposition  to  shooting  it  To  hunt 
counter,  to  hunt  the  wnmg  way,  to  trace 
the  scent  backwards;  also,  to  take  a  false 
trail.   See  the  Gent.  Rec. 

HUNTING.  Most  of  the  principal  old  hunting 
terms  vriU  be  found  under  their  proper  heads 
in  the  alphabetical  order,  but  the  follovring 
lists  are  here  given  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  more  especially  interested  in  the  subject, 
or  who  may  have  occasion  to  explain  any 
early  passages  referring  to  this  genuine  old 
English  sport.  They  are  in  some  degree  taken 
from  Sir  H.  Dryden's  edition  of  Tvrici, 
4 to.  1844,  and  most  of  the  terms  vnll  also  be 
found  in  Blome's  Gentleman's  Recreations. 
It  should  be  recollected  that,  in  hunting,  there 
is  a  peculiar  phraseology  adapted  to  each 
separate  animal. 

1.  Ordure  qf  Jnimali, 

Hart  and  hind,  Jumee,  fiwmets,  fewmisMngt, 
Hare,  eroteyt,  eroteb,  eroiisings,  buttone, 
hoBi,Jreyn,fiantif  lettes,  Vfo\{,fi'eyn,  le$tee, 
flantfyfitantn.  Buck  and  doe,  cotying,  few* 
met8yfewmi$hings.  Fox,  vaggying,  biUetingt, 
fiantty  fuants.  Marten,  dirt,  fiantt,  fuants. 
Roe-buck  and  doe,  cotying,fewmet9,fewmuh' 
ings.  Otter,  epraitt,  tpraintt.  Badger, 
werdrobe,  fiants,  Jktantt.  Coney,  crotelt, 
croteys,  erotisingt,  Twici  applies  the  word 
fiant8  to  the  ordure  of  the  boar,  but  the  proper 
term  in  France  is  laitsees,  and  in  England 
leues.  The  author  of  the  Maystre  of  the 
Game  applies  cotying  to  the  buck  and  roe- 
buck, but  no  other  writers  do  so. 

2.  Dialodgement,  or  starting. 

Hart  and  hind,  to  unharbour.  Hare,  etart, 
move.  Boar,  rear.  Wolf,  raiee.  Buck  and 
doe,  dislodge,  route.  Fox,  find,  vnkewneU 
Marten,  day.  Roe-buck  and  roe, /mf.  Otter, 
tent.    Badger,  dig,  find.    Coney,  bolt. 

3.  Lodgement  of  animate. 

Hart  and  hind,  to  harbour.  Hare,  seat  form. 
Boar,  couch,  Wolf,  train.  Buck  or  doe, 
lodge.  Fox,  ienneL  Martin,  tree.  Roe- 
buck or  roe,  bed.  Otter,  watch.  Badger, 
earth.  Coney,  sit,  earth,  burrow.  The  bed 
of  harts,  bucks,  and  roebuck,  and  their  females, 
is  the  lair ;  oif  a  hare,  the  form ;  of  a  fox, 
the  earth  or  kennel ;  of  a  badger,  the  earth  ; 
of  a  coney,  the  burrow, 

4.  The  terms  for  sHnmng, 

Hart  and  hind,  fiean,fiayed.  Hare,  str^tped, 
cased.  Boar  and  wolf,  stripped.  Buck  and 
doe,  roebuck  and  roe,  skinned.  Fox,  marten, 
otter,  badger,  coney,  cased. 
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5.  Inieffumeni  and  fat. 
Hart  tnd  hind,  iemiker,  Aide;  tallow,  met. 
Hare,  tkin;  create,  tallow.  Boar,  pples, 
leathery  hide,  tkin ;  greate.  Wolf,  fox,  marten, 
otter,  badger,  and  coney,  j^to,  ikin  ;  greage. 
Bock  and  doe,  tkim,  leather .  hide;  taUow, 
tnet.     Roebuck  and  roe,  leather,  hide  ;  bevy 


6.  OrnqKodee  1^  beaett. 

Hart  and  hind,  herd.  Hare,  hueke,  down.  Boar, 
eingulttr.  Wild  swine,  eounder.  Wolf,  rout. 
Buck  and  doe,  herd.  Fox,  tkulk.  Marten, 
rieheee.  Roebuck  and  roe,  otter,  beffjf.  Badger, 
eete.    Coney,  nest. 

7.  Ageeqfdeer. 

Ton  HA&T.  First  year,  ca^,  or  hind-ca^.  Se> 
efmA,knobber,broeket,  Tbsid,^agard.  Fourth, 
ttaggart.  Fifth,  etag.  Sixth,  hart  qf  first 
head.  Seventh,  hart  of  second  head.  Thb 
HIND.  First  year,  ea^.  Second,  hearse, 
brocket's  sister.  Third,  hind.  The  buck. 
First  year,  fawn.    Second,  pricket.    Third, 

--  sorreUr  Fourth,  foor.  Fifth,  buck  qf  first 
head.  Sixth,  buck,  gretU  head.  Thb  doe. 
First  year, /iwn.  Second,  teg.  Third,  doe. 
Thb  roebuck.  Fh^t  year,  kid.  Second, 
girle.  Third,  hemuse.  Fourth,  buck  qf  first 
head.  Fifth, /atr  roebuck.  The  roe.  Hrst 
year,  kid.    Fourth,  roe. 

8.   7%e  attire  qf  deer. 

Of  a  stag,  if  perfect,  the  bur,  the  pearls,  the 
beam,  the  gutters,  the  antler,  the  sur-antler, 
royaly  sur^royal,  and  all  at  the  top  the  croches. 
Of  a  buck,  the  bur,  the  beam,  the  brow-antler, 
the  back-antler,  the  advancer,  palm,  and 
speUars.  If  you  are  asked  what  a  stag  bears, 
you  are  only  to  reckon  the  croches  he  bears, 
and  never  to  express  an  odd  number ;  for,  if 
be  has  four  croches  on  his  near  horn,  and  five 
on  his  far,  you  must  say  he  bears  ten  ;  if  but 
four  on  the  near  horn,  and  six  on  his  far  horn, 
you  must  say  he  bears  twelve. 

9.  Noise  at  rutting  time, 

A  badger  shrieks;  a  boar  freams;  a  buck 
groans  or  troats  ;  a  fox  barks  ;  a  hare  beats, 
or  ti^;  a  hart  belleth,  or  bells;  an  otter, 
whines;  a  roe  bellows;  a  wolf  howls. 

10.  For  their  copulation. 

A  boar  goes  to  brim  ;  a  buck  to  rut;  a  coney, 
to  buck  ;  a  fox,  a  clicketting  ;  a  hare  to  buck  ; 
a  hart,  to  rut ;  an  otter  hunts  for  his  kind; 
a  roe,  to  toum  ;  a  wolf,  to  match  or  make. 
11.  The  mark  of  their  feet. 

The  track  of  a  boar ;  the  view  of  a  buck  and 
fallow  doer ;  the  slot  of  a  hart  or  red  deer ; 
of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grass  and  scarcely  visible, 
the  foiling  ;  the  print  or  foot  of  a  fox ;  the 
prick  of  a  hare,  and,  in  the  snow,  her  path 
is  called  the  trace;  an  otter  marks  or  seals. 
12.  Terms  qf  the  tail. 

The  wreath  of  a  boar ;  the  single  of  a  buck ;  the 
scut  of  a  hare  or  rabbit ;  the  brush  of  a  fox ; 
the  white  tip  is  called  the  chape  ;  the  single  of 
the  stag  or  hart;  the  stem  of  a  wolf.  A  fox's 
feet  are  caHledpads;  \u»  head,  tht  front. 


13.  The  noises  qfhounda. 

When  hounds  are  thrown  off,  and  hit  npcn  a 
scent,  they  are  said  to  choHenge  or  open.  If 
they  are  too  busy,  and  open  before  they  wn 
sure  of  the  scent,  they  babble.  When  lurands 
carry  the  scent  well,  they  are  said  to  be  ib 
full  cry.  When  hounds  lag  behind^  or  puzzle 
upon  the  scent,  they  are  said  to  tye  or  plod. 
14.  The  career  qf  a  deer. 

When  a  deer  stops  to  look  at  anything,  he  k 
said  to  stand  at  gaze;  when  he  rashes  by,  be 
tr^s ;  and  when  he  runs  with  speed^  be 
strains.  When  he  is  hunted,  and  leave  the 
herd,  he  singles;  and,  when  he  foams  at  the 
mouth,  he  is  embossed.  When  he  smdli 
anything,  they  say  he  hath  this  or  that  in  tht 
wind;  when  he  holds  out  his  neck  at  foj] 
length,  declining,  they  say  Ae  w  spent  /  and, 
being  killed,  he  is  done. 

The  stag,  buck,  and  boar,  sometimes  take  soS 
without  being  forced ;  and  al^  other  beasts 
are  said  to  take  water,  except  the  otter,  and 
he  is  said  to  beat  the  stream. 

15.  Technical  Hunting  Terms. 

A  cote,  is  when  a  dog  passes  his  fellow,  takes 
in,  obstructs  his  sight,  and  turns  the  hare. 
A  form,  where  a  hare  has  set.     At  §raze, 
looking  steadfastly  at  any  object  when  standing 
still.    A  layer,   where  a  stag  or  buck  has 
lodged.     Beat  counter,  backwards.      Bend, 
forming  a  serpentine  figure.   Blemishes,  when 
they  make  short  entries,  and  return.     BUnk, 
to  leave  the  point  or  back,  run  away  at  the 
report  of  the  gun,  &c.    Break  field,  to  enter 
before  you.     Chiqt,  to  catch  with  the  mouth. 
Curvet,  to  throw.    Doucets,  the  testicles  or 
stones.    Embossed,  tired.     Flourish,  to  twist 
the  stem,  and  throw  right  and  left  in  too 
great  a  hurry.      Going  to  vault,  a   hare's 
going  to  ground.    Handicap,  the  gentleman 
who  matches  the  dogs.     Hard-nosed,  having 
little  or  no  sense  of  smelling.    Hvtg,  to  run 
close  side  by  side.     In  and  in,  too  near  re- 
lated, as  sire  and  daughter,  dam  and  son;  &c. 
Inchipin  or  pudding,  the  fat  gut     Jerk,  an 
attempt  to  turn,  by  skipping  out.    Lapise,  to 
open  or  give  tongue.   Mort,  the  death  of  deer. 
Near-scented,  not  catching  the  soent  tin  too 
near.     Plod,  to  hang  upon  the  tr^onings  or 
doublings.     Run  riot,  to  run  at  the  whole 
herd.    Sink,  to  lie  down,  cunningly  dravring 
the  feet  close,  and  bearing  the  nose  on  the 
■ground,  to  prevent  the  scent  flying.  Skirt,  to 
run  round  the  sides,  being  too  fond  of  the 
hedges.     SHp,  losing  the  foot,    i^seans  or 
deals,  the  teats.    Spent,  when  the  deer  is 
nearly  dead,  which  you  may  know  by  his 
stretching  his  neck  out  straight.    Straineth, 
when  at  full  speed.'    Tt^ffpish,  to  luric,  sculk, 
and  sink.     To  carry  or  hod,  vrhen  the  earth 
sticks  to  their  feet.     Trajomng,  crossing  and 
doubling.     Trip,  to  force  by  you.     Tuel,  the 
vent.     Ticist,  a  sudden  turn  of  the  head,  when 
the  scent  is  caught  sideways.     y%ck,  to  make 
a  low  noise.     Watch,  to  attend  to  the  other 
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dog,  not  endeavouring  to  find  his  own  game, 
but  lying  oflF  for  advantages.  In  coursing  it 
is  called  running  cunning.  Wiles  or  Toilt 
are  engines  to  take  deer  with.  Wrench,  a 
half-turn. 

HUNTING-POLE.  A  pole  hy  which  hunters 
turned  aside  branches  in  passing  through 
thickets.   (Gent.  Rec.) 

HUNTING-THE-FOX.  A  boy's  game  men- 
tioned  in  the  Schoole  of  Vertue,  n.  d.  There 
are  other  games  called  Hunting  the  slq)per, 
and  Hunting  the  whittle, 

HUNTING-THE-RAM.  A  custom  formerly 
prevalent  at  Eton,  but  discontinued  about  the 
year  1747.  It  was  usual  for  the  butchers  of 
the  College  to  give  on  the>  election  Saturday 
a  ram  to  be  hunted  by  the  scholars.  MS. 
Sloane  4839,  f.  86. 

HUNTING*-THE-WREN.  The  custom  still  pre- 
valent  in  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  some 
other  places,  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  of  hunting 
the  wren,  is  one  of  very  considerable  antiquity. 
Its  origin  is  only  accounted  for  by  tradition. 
Aubrey,  having  mentioned  the  last  battle 
fought  in  the  North  of  Ireland  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Papists,  says : — **  Near 
the  same  place  a  party  of  the  Protestants  had 
been  surprised  sleeping  by  the  Popish  Irish, 
were  it  not  for  several  wrens  that  just  wakened 
them  by  dancing  and  pecking  on  the  drums 
as  the  enemy  were  approaching.  For  this 
reason  the  wild  Irish  mortally  hate  these  birds 
to  this  day,  calling  them  the  devU's  servants, 
and  killing  them  wherever  they  can  catch 
them;  they  teach  thefa*  children  to  thrust 
them  full  of  thorns ;  youll  see  sometimes  on 
holidays  a  whole  parish  running  like  madmen 
from  hedge  to  hedge  a  wren-hunting."  In 
the  Isle  of  Man,  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  the 
children  of  the  villagers  procure  a  wren, 
attach  it  with  a  string  to  a  branch  of  holly, 
decorate  the  branch  with  pieces  of  riband 
that  they  beg  from  the  various  houses,  and 
carry  it  through  the  village,  singing  the  follow- 
ing ridiculous  lines : — 

Well  hunt  the  wran,  says  Robin  to  Bobbin  ; 
Well  hunt  the  wran,  say  Richard  to  Robin ; 
We'll  bunt  the  wran,  says  Jack  o'  th'  land ; 
We'll  hunt  the  wran.  says  erery  one. 

Where  shall  we  find  him  i  says  Robin  to  Bobbin ; 
Wliere  shall  we  find  him  ?  says  Richard  to  Robin  ; 
Where  shall  we  find  him  ?  says  Jack  o'  th'  land ; 
Where  shall  we  find  him  ?  says  every  one. 

In  yon  green  bush,  says  Robin  to  Bobbin  ; 
In  yon  green  bush,  says  Richard  to  Robin ; 
Id  yon  green  bush,  says  Jack  o'  th'  land ; 
In  yon  green  bush,  says  every  <»ew 

How  shall  we  kill  him  ?  says  Robin  to  Bobbin ; 
How  shall  we  kill  him  ?  says  Richard  to  Robin ; 
How  shall  we  kill  him  ?  says  Jacl^o*  the  land  ; 
How  shall  we  kill  him  ?  says  every  one. 

With  sticks  and  stones,  says  Robin  to  Bobbin ; 
With  sticks  and  stones,  says  Richard  to  Robin ; 
With  sticks  and  stones,  says  Jack  o*  th'  land : 
With  sticks  and  stones,  says  erery  one. 


How  shall  we  get  him  home  ?  sayt  Robin  to  Bobbin ; 
How  shall  we  get  him  home }  saya  Rkhard  to  RoMn  t 
How  shall  we  get  him  home  ?  says  Jack  o'  th'  lend ; 
How  shall  we  get  him  home  r  says  erery  one. 

We'll  borrow  a  cart,  says  Robin  to  Bobbin ; 
Well  borrow  a  cart,  says  Rtehard  to  Robin  $ 
Well  bonow  a  cart,  says  Jack  o'  th'  land ; 
We'll  borrow  a  cart,  says  every  one. 

How  shall  we  boil  him  ?  says  Robin  to  Bobbin ; 
How  shall  we  boil  him  ?  says  Richard  to  Robin ; 
How  shall  we  boil  him  ?  says  Jack  o'  th*  land ; 
How  shall  we  boil  him  ?  says  evety  one. 

In  the  brewery  pan,  says  Robin  to  Bobbin  ^ 
In  the  brewery  pan,  saya  Rbihard  to  Robin  ; 
In  the  brewery  pan«  aays  Jack  o'  th'  land  i 
In  the  brewery  pan,  says  every  one. 

HUNT'S-UP.  A  tune  pUgred  on  the  horn  under 
the  windows  of  sportsmen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  to  awaken  them.  Hence  the  term 
was  applied  to  any  noise  of  an  awakening  or 
alarming  nature.  **  A  hunt  is  up  or  ronaike 
plaid  under  ones  window  in  amoming,"  Florio, 
p.  304.  **  Retifeil,  a  hunts-up,  or  rooming 
song  for  a  new-maried  wife  the  day  after  the 
manage,"  Cotgrave.  ^  Hwuupt  aclamonr,  a 
turbulent  outcry/'  Craven  GL  One  ballad  of 
the  kunfi'Up  oommences  vrith  the  following 
lines  t*— 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  Is  up. 
And  now  it  is  almost  day  t 

And  he  that's  a*bed  with  another  man's  wife. 
It's  time  to  get  him  away. 
Mr.  Black  discovered  a  document   in  the 
Rolls-house,  from  which  it  appeared  that  a 
song  of  the  Hunfs  up  was  known  as  early  as 
1536,  when  information  was  sent  to  the  coun- 
cil against  one  John  Hogon,  who,  "  with  a 
crowd  or  a  fyddyll,"  sung  a  song  with  some 
political  allusions  to  that  tune.     Some  of  the 
words  are  given  in  the  information : 
The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up,  &c. 
The  Masters  of  Arte  and  Doctours  of  Dy  vynyt6 
Have  brought  this  realme  ought  of  good  unyt^. 
Thre  nobyll  men  have  uke  this  to  Itay, 
My  Lord  of  Norff.  Lorde  of  Surrey, 
And  my  Lorde  of  Shiewsbyrry  t 
The  Duke  of  Suif.  myght  have  made  Ingload  mery. 
The  words  were  taken  down  from  recitation, 
and  are  not  given  as  verse.    See  Collier't 
Shakespeare,  Introd.  p.  288. 
Mauruslast  mom  afs  mistress  window  plald 
An  hunts  up  on  his  lute;  but  she  (its  said) 
Threw  stones  at  him  ;  so  he.  like  Orpheus,  there 
Made  stones  come  flying  his  sweet  notes  to  heare. 

mft  Bedlam,  1617. 

HUORK.    Ache ;  pain.    Areh.  xxx.  367. 

HUP.    Hook.    Perhaps  a  corruption. 

So  what  with  hup,  and  what  with  crook. 
They  make  here  maystir  ofte  wynne. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  14&. 

HUPE.    Hopped;  leapt.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  207. 

Huppe,  to  ho^,    {J..S,)    //tipftf,  hopp^,  MS. 

Hari.2277. 
HURCH.    To  cuddle.     Somerset. 
HURCHED.    Ajar,  as  a  door.    Line. 
HURCHEON.    A  hedgehog.     Northmmh. 
HURDAM.    Whoredom.    {A.^S.) 
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The  fyxte  eomanndyth  lu  abo 
That  wealiul  nonne  hurdmm  do. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  11. 

HURDE.    Heard.    Heame, 
HURDEN.    Same  as  Harden,  q.  t. 
HURDER.    A  heap  of  stones.    North. 
HURDICES.     Hurdles;   scaflblds;  ramparts; 

fortifications ;  large  shields  termed  parises. 

(w^.-iV.)    See  Weber's  GL  to  Met.  Rom. 
HURDIES.    The  loins;  the  crupper.    NoHh. 
HURDIS.     Ropes.    Rition, 
HURDLE.  (1)  A  gate.    /.  ffiffht. 
(2)  The  same  as  Harle,  q.  t. 
HURDREVE.    The  herb  centaury. 
HURDS.    The  same  as  HardSf  q.  t. 
HURE.  (1)  A  coTering  for  the  head.     Pilleut 

nt  omamentumet^tUsaeerdotU  velgraduati, 

Anglioe,  a  hure  or  a  pyllyon,  MS.  BibL  Reg. 

12B.Lf.l2. 

(2)  Hair.    Also,  a  whore.    North, 

(3)  Hire ;  reward.    (^.-5.) 
HUREN.    Theirs.    Gen.pL    (^.-5.) 
HURE.SORE.    When  the  skin  of  the  head  is 

sore  from  c<dd.     Ckah, 
HURGIN.    A  stout  Ud.    North. 
HURKLE.    To  shrug  up  the  back.    *"  Hurck- 

ling  with  his  head  to  his  sholders/'   Optick 

Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  135. 
HURL.  (1)  A  hurdle.    Kent. 
'2)  A  hole  or  comer;  a  closet.     YorJInh. 
3)  To  be  chilled.    Craren  Gl. 


^2 


4)  To  rumble,  as  wind  does,  &c 
iUF 


RL-BONE.    A  knee-bone.    "  Intemodium, 
a  hnrlebone,''  MS.  Bodl.  604,  f.  4. 

HURLEBAT.    A  kind  of  dart.    Howeff. 

HURLE BLAST.  A  hurricane.  This  term  oc- 
curs in  Huloet's  Abcedarium,  1552. 

HURLEPOOLE.    A  whirlpool.    Florio,  p.  81. 

HURLERS.  A  number  of  large  stones,  set  in 
a  kind  of  square  figure,  near  St.  Clare  in 
Cornwall,  so  called  from  an  odd  opinion  held 
by  the  common  people,  that  they  are  so  many 
men  petrified,  or  changed  into  stones,  for 
profaning  the  Sabbath-day  by  hurling  the 
ball,  an  exercise  for  which  the  people  of  that 
county  have  been  always  famous.  The 
hurlers  are  oblong,  rude,  and  unhewed,  and 
have  been  conjectured  to  be  sq>ukhral  monu- 
ments. See  a  Brief  Account  of  Certain  Cu- 
riosities  in  Cornwall,  1807,  p.  14. 

HURLES.    The  fihmients  of  wax. 

It  U  lo  sweet  that  the  pigget  will  eate  it ;  it  growei 
no  higher  than  other  graese,  but  with  koettt  and 
huH0»»  like  a  ikeen  of  silke.    Aubrey,  J^mole  MSS. 

HURLEWIND.    A  whblwind.    Otrrmffton. 

HURLING.  (1)  A  young  perch.     We»t. 

(2)  Harrowing  a  field  after  the  second  ploughing. 

Che9h. 
3}  The  game  of  ball.     Weet. 
4)  Strife ;  conflict.    Nominale  MS. 

ilURLUK.    Hard  chalk.    Bedt. 

HURLY.    A  noise,  or  tumult.    Shah. 

HURN.  (1)  To  run.    Somertet. 

(2)  A  hole,  or  comer.  Yorhth.  **  From  hale 
to  hnme,"  Wrighfs  Political  Songs,  p.  150. 

HURON.    Hers.    Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  74. 
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HURPLE.    The  same  as  AirAfp,  q.  ▼. 

HURR.    A  thin  flat  piece  of  wood,  tied  to  a 

string,  and  whirled  round  in  the  air. 
HURRE.    To  growl,  or  snarL    Jonmm. 
HURRIBOB.    A  smart  blow.    NortJL 
HURRICANO.    A  water-spost.    SAaJL 
HURRION.    A  slut,  or  sloven.     YorJM 
HURRISOME.    Hasty;  passionate.     Demm. 
HURROK.    Quantity;  heap.    Dmrham. 
HURRONE.    To  hum,  as  bees  do.     Pr.  Parr. 
HURRY.  (1)  To  bear,  lead,  or  cany  an^'tfain^ 

away.     North. 

(2)  To  subsist ;  to  shift ;  to  shoTe,  or  posh  ;  to 
quarreL     York^h. 

(3)  A  small  load  of  com  or  hay.     E&si. 
HURRYFUL.    Rapid;  hastv.     Weet. 
HURRY-SKURRY.      Fluttering  haste;    grest 

confusion.     Far.  dial 
HURSLE.    To  shrug  the  shoulders.     Cumi. 
HURST.    A  wood.     (J.-S.) 
HURT-DONE.     Bewitehed.     North. 
HURTELE.    To  meet  together  with  Tioleoce ; 
to  dash  together.     (J.-N.) 
Bot  Kho  merrelle  of  Itt 
Why  tliaire  dothls  were  so  tlytt, 
As  thay  in  hurteitfng  had  bene  hitr. 

MS.  Utteoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  137. 
Whan  thei  made  here  menstracle,  edie  man  wende 
That  heren  hasUU  and  erthe  schuldA«rf«r  to-guier. 
WUHum  m4  the  Wtrwpif,  p.  IM. 
The  fMnis  bemaelf  they  bwtt  there  tho  ato. 
And  huriuUon  so  ajeyuie  the  wall  of  stone. 

CMtmi.  VUodtm.  p.  123. 

IIURTER.    The  iron  ring  which  is  in  the  axis 

of  a  cart.    North. 
HURTLE.    A  spot.    Herrf.    It  has  also  the 

same  meaning  as  Hurhle,  q.  y. 
HURTLEBERRY.    The  bUberry.    Devon. 
HURTYNGE.    Hurt ;  harm, 

Wyth  the  grace  of  heryn  kynge, 
Hymselfts  had  no  Jhtrtifitge. 

MS.  Omtmb.  Ff.  ik  »,  f.  154. 

HUS.    A  house.     (J.-S.) 

HUSBAND.  (1)  A  pollard.    Kent. 

(2^  A  husbandnian,  or  farmer. 

(3)  A  thrifty  man ;  an  economist  See  Hobaon*s 
Jests,  p.  32.  Hutbandrief  thrift,  economy. 
(A.'N.)    It  occurs  in  Chaucer. 

HUSBEECH.    The  hornbeam.    Stutex. 

HUSBOND-MAN.  The  master  of  a  ftmib. 
See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7350. 

HUSE.    A  hoarseness.    See  Hoorg. 

HUSEAN.     Akmdofboot.    (A.^N.) 

HUSH.  To  loosen  earthy  particles  from  mine- 
rals by  running  water.    North. 

HUSHING.  Shrugging  up  one's  shoulders. 
Ermoor. 

HUSHION.    A  cushion.     Yorigh. 

HUSHTA.  Hold  £ut  Yorhih.  Carr  o^ 
*«  hold  thy  tongue." 

HUSK.  (1)  A  disease  in  cattle. 

(2)  A  company  of  hares.  A  term  usad  in  ancient 
himting.  See  Twici,  p.  32. 

(3)  Dry ;  parched.    Line. 
HUSKIN.    A  clownish  fellow.    Lmc. 
HUSPIL.  To  disorder,  destroy,  or  put  to  hioon- 
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yenience.  See  Salop.  4ntiq.  p.  470 ;  Pr.  Parv. 

p.  265.    (J.'N.) 
HUSS.  (1)  To  buz.    Sec  Palagravc. 
(2)  The  dog-fish.    Eougeiie,  Palsgrave. 
HUSSER.    A  dram  of  gin.    Souih. 
HUSSITES.    ThefoUowersofHuss. 

Of  BrownUt,  Hussite,  or  of  Calvioist, 
Anninian,  PuriUo,  or  FamilUt. 

ni/Un's  Motto,  ies3. 
HUST.    SUence ;  whist.    (J.^S,) 
HUSTINGS.    A  court  of  judicature  for  causes 
within  the  city  of  London.  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
HUSTLE.    Same  as  ^iirife,  q.  V. 
HUSTLE-CAP.    A  boy's  game,  mentioned  in 
Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  xvi.     It  is  played  by 
tossing  up  half-pence. 
HUSTLEMENT.    Odds  and  ends.     Yorksh. 
HUTCH.  (1)  To  shrug.     Craven. 

(2)  The  watt  as  Hueekef  q.  t. 

(3)  A  coop  for  an  animaL     P'ar,  dial    Also,  a 
trough  or  bin. 

HUTCH-CROOK.     A  crooked  stick.     Yorikth, 

HUTCH- WORK.    SmaU  ore  as  it  is  washed  by 
the  sieve.    Comw. 

HUTIC.    The  whinchat.    Salop. 

HUTT.    Afire-hob.    Verb. 

HUTTER.    To  speak  confusedly.    North, 

HUWES.    Hills.     Gawayne, 

HUXENS.     Hocks;  ankles.     Devon, 

HUYLDETH.    Hold.    Heame, 

HUTSSELES.    Flames,  or  tparkt  of  fiie. 

HUZ.  (1)  Us.    North  and  Weet. 

(2)  To  hum,  or  buz.    Baret's  Alvearic,  1580. 

HUZZIN.    A  husk.    North. 

HUZZY.    A  housewife.    Devon.    Aho  huzi. 

HWAN.    When.    MS.  ArundeL  57. 

HWAT.    What.     Somerset. 

Here  may  )e  here  now  hwat  $e  he. 
Here  may  ^e  enow  hwat  y$  that  worlde. 

MS.  DoueoSOi,t.  35, 

HWEL.    A  whale  or  grampus.    {A.-S,) 

Grim  waa  flshere  swithe  god, 

And  mikel  couthe  on  the  fiod ; 

Man!  god  fi«h  ther  inn*  he  tok,  « 

Bothe  with  neth,  and  with  hok. 

He  took  the  sturglun,  and  the  qaal, 

And  the  turfout,  and  lax  withal } 

He  tok  the Mto,  and  iJbmhmel  ; 

He  spedde  ofte  iwithe  weL  HmMloXr,  IK. 

HWIL-GAT.    How;  in  whiit maimer.    {A.-S.) 
HWOND.  Abound.  Nominate  MS. 

He  saw  an  hydooi  hwtmd  dxreU 

Withinnc  that  kows  that  wm  fuU  feU : 

Of  thai  hood  grette  drede  he  had ; 

Tundale  was  never  lo  adrad. 

Wen  he  had  aeyn  that  syght. 

He  bysoght  of  that  angeU  bryght 

That  he  wold  lett  hym  away  tteyll. 

That  he  com  not  in  that  fowle  hell. 

Vitions  of  Tundale,  p.  85. 
HWOR.    Whci«as.    HaTclok,  1119. 
HY.  (1)  l^on  hy,  on  high. 

The  pcUican  and  the  popynjay, 
The  tomor  and  the  turtll  trw ; 

A  hund^rth  thousand  upon  hy. 
The  pyjtyngale  with  not!»  new. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  (». 

(2)  She ;  they.    Also  as  Bie,  q.  v. 


HYAN.    A  disease  amongst  cattle,  turning  their 

bodies  putrid.  North. 
HYDUL-TRE.    The  elder  tree.    Ortut  Vocab. 
HYE.    An  eye.    Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  23. 
UYEE.   Quickly.    Weber. 
HYEL.  The  whole  ;aU.    North. 
HYELY.    Proudly.     (J.-S.)     "  Hyely  hailsez 
thathulke,''MS.MorteArthure.  Also,  loudly. 
**  He  tiianked  God  hylye,''  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.u. 
88,  f.  65.   See  Syr  Gawayne. 
HYEN.    A  hyena.    Shot. 
HYGHINGLI.    HastUy;  speedily.   (J.-S.)    Yn 

hyghynffe,  Emar^  511. 
HYIE.    High.    D<«revant,  840. 
HYL.  Aheap.  (A.-S.) 

AUe  made  he  hem  don  falle, 
That  in  hit  gate  yeden  and  stode. 
Wei  sixteneladdes  gode. 
AU  he  lep  the  kok  til. 
He  thof  hem  alle  upon  an  hyl ; 
Astirte  til  him  with  his  rippe. 
And  bigan  the  flth  to  ktppe.      Hoecfo*,  899. 
HYN.    Him ;  it.    WtUe.    It  oecurs  in  the  last 

sense  in  early  English. 
HYNDE.    Gentle ;  courteous. 

Sehe  wa*  bothe  cnrtet  and  hifniet 
Brery  man  waa  hur  Crynde^ 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  74. 

HYNNYPYNNY.    "  In  my  younger  days  I  re- 
member a  peculiar  game  at  marbles  called 
hynnjf'pynny,  or  hysty-pytsy,  played  in  some 
parts  of  DcTon  and  Somerset.  I  am  unable  to 
explain  its  precise  nature,  but  a  hole  of  some 
extent  was  made  in  an  uneven  piece  of  ground, 
and  the  game  was  to  shoot  the  marbles  at 
some  object  beyond  the  hole  without  letting 
them  tumble  in  it.    The  game  occasionally 
commenced  by  a  ceremony  of  no  very  delicate 
description,  which  sufficed  to  render  the  fallen 
marbles  still  more  ignominious,"  MS.  Gloss. 
HYNONE.    Eyes.    Nominale  MS.  Amen«. 
He  toke  hit  lere  with  drere  chere, 
With  wepyng  kynone  and  hert  full  culd. 

Chron.  Vilodun,  p.  53. 

HYRNEHARD.  The  herb  ball-weed. 

HYRON.    A  comer.   SteHime* 

And  sey  hem  in  an  hyron  there  lo  lorche. 
And  askedehera  what  they  dedon  ther  tho. 

Chron.  Vilodw.  p.  100. 

HYRT.    An  assembly.    (A-S.) 

HYRYS.    Praise.    {A.-S.) 

To  the  and  to  alle  thy  ferys, 

I  schalle  yow  5ylde  AiUe  lethnr  hyrtrs. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38, 1 138. 

HYSEHYKYLLE.    An  icicle.    Pr.  Parv.  p  259. 
HYYETH.    Highest.    Octovian,  1771. 
HYJE.  (1)  An  eye.    MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  t  4. 

I  lenre,  I  bowe,  I  loke,  I  kmte. 

Myn  hif^t  foioweth  hire  aboute. 

Gower,  MS.  Boe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  111. 

(2)  High.   NominaleMS. 
Thtnton  1  schall  telle  the  a  saw. 
Who  so  wold  be  hy^e  he  schall  be  law.  MS^Mhrnolt  61. 
HY3T.  (1)  Called.    (.f.-5.) 
(2)  Promised.     See  further  in  Might. 
My  fadur  was  a  Walsshe  knyjt, 
Dame  iMbelle  my  inodur  hyy. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.v.48,  f.4e. 
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[1)  Sometimes  repeated  in  coavenation,  '*  I 
know  it,  I."  Instances  are  frequent  in  our 
early  dramatists.  This  Towel  was  constantly 
used  for  ajf,  yes,  and  i«  still  found  in  the  pro- 
vincial dialects  in  that  sense^  A  curioiis  exam- 
ple occurs  in  Borneo  and  Juliet,  cd.  1623,  p.  66. 

(2)  An  eye.    See  Skekon's  Works,  ii.  98. 

(3)  It  is  very  eominon  in  early  English  as  an 
augment  or  prefix  to  the  imperfects  and 
participles  of  verbs,  being  merely  a  corruption 
of  A.-S.^e.  It  has  been  ooBsidered  unnecessary 
to  give  many  examples.  They  will  be  found 
in  nearly  every  English  writer  previously  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing references  will  be  found  ns^ul : — /-bene, 
been.  Torrent  of  P«Nrtngal,  p.  99;  i-bieni, 
blinded,  Wacton,  iL  ^99;  udlncedy  blessed, 
Rcliq.  Antiq.  L 159 ;  i^MT,  buiH,  Hartshome's 
Met.  Tales,  p.  106 ;  i-catit,  east,  W.  Mapes,  p. 
344 ;  i-enowe,  know,  Wr^^'s  Anec  Lit.  p. 
90 »  i-eortf  chosen,  St.  Branidan,  p.  33 ;  i-kautj 
caught,  Reliq.  iL  274 ;  i'Jtemdf  known,  ib.  i 
42 ;  i'latt,  lasted,  Rok  6k>nc  p.  509 ;  i4awt, 
bereaved,  Wright's  Anec.  Lit  p.  90 ;  i-meUedf 
mijced  togethttTy  St.  Brandan,  p.  13 ;  i-mentef 
designed,  contrived,  Chester  Plays,  i.  18, 103 ; 
i'tened,  injured,  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p. 
149 ;  i-puUf  pot.  Bob.  Glome,  p.  466 ;  i-guyitt 
avenged.  Torrent,  p.  89;  i-aacred^  consecrated. 
Bob.  done.  p.  494  ;  i^iti^  seest,  Eeliq.  Antiq. 
ii  277;  t-«&n0t,  slun.  Bob.  Glouc.  p.  488; 
i'tpiH,  destroyed,  W.  Mapes,  p.  343 ;  Utrivey 
shrived,  confessed,  BeUq.  Antiq.  ii  276 ;  i- 
it<nmge,  wounded,  ibid,  ii  278 ;  i-itrawjif 
stretdied,  ibid,  ii  190 ;  i-twore^  sworn,  Bobin 
Hood,  i  37 ;  i-tivrtm,  Sir  Degrevant,  1054  ; 
UtAke,  taken,  Bobm  Hood,  i  50 ;  i-iel,  tell, 
Beliq.  Antiq.  ii.  85;  t-fAe,  prosper,  MS. 
Laud.  108 ;  i-went,  gone,  Behq.  Antiq.  ii.  21 1 ; 
t-tffomie,  won,  Wright's  Poi  Songs,  p.  339 ; 
Uwcrred,  warred,  Bob.  Glouc.  p.  3 ;  t-stven, 
given,  W.  Mapes,  p.  342. 

I-BAKE.    Baked.    (^.-5.) 

Of  fin  and  of  flesse.  of  foules  i-hak«^ 

He  lette  senden  in  cartes  to  his  taAtx  sake. 

Jf&Bo(f^6fiS,  f.lO. 

I-BEO.    Been.    See  St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 
I-BOEN.    Beady;  prepared.    (/f.-5.) 
I-BOBEWE.    Bom.    Scvyn  Sages.  826. 
I-BUYD.     Bowed  up.    See  Wright*s  Middle- 

Age  Treatises  on  Science,  p.  139. 
IBYE.    To  able.    Sec  Torrent,  p.  52. 
ICCLES.    Icicles.    JVorM.    We  have  also  te#- 

$hogglet,  ice'fhaokles,  8cc.    Also,  spars  in  the 

form  of  idcles. 
ICE.     To  break  the  ice,  to  open  a  business  or 

conversation.     Var.  dial 
ICE-BONE.    The  edge-bone  of  beef. 
ICE-CANDLES.     Icicles.     Var.  dial 
ICH.  (1)  To  eke  out,  or  prolong.    North, 
(2)  I.    Also,  each.    (^.-5,) 
ICHET.    The  itch.    Somerset, 
ICILY.*  An  icicle.    Kent,    Urry  MS. 
IDEL.     In  idel  in  vain.    {A.-S.) 
IDELICHE.    Vainly;  fruitlessly.     {.4..S.) 


Thus  may  ]•  tea  WKfhmj  irtiaL 
That  goth  not  idelieke  aboote. 

GcMMr,  JfS.  Am.  jbtHq.  134.  C  lU. 

I-DELVD.    Divided.    (i#.-&) 

Thllke  was  i^«l9d  ia  twoo. 

MS,  Omtab.  Wt.T,4S,f.  S?- 

IDLE.    Wandering  ;  light-headed.     An  oocb- 
sional  use  of  the  word  in  old  plays.     Also, 
sterile,  barren.    Othello,  i  3. 
IDLE-BACK.    AnidlefeUow.     NortJL 
IDLEMEN.     Gentlemen     Somerset 
IDLETON.     A  kzy  person.   Soimerwt.      Tliis 
word  is  formed  similarly  to  simpleiotu     The 
Soliloquy  of  Ben  Bond  the  Idleton  is  printed 
in  the  dialect  of  Zummerzet,  1843,  p.  6l 

The  old  merry  rooooayUable  is  quits  obllceraled. 
and  in  Its  stead,  each  idletoM,  and  loiteriiv  acfaooMioy 
with  a  previoos  d— n,  writes  B— og. 

CfUUn^  MiaetUattim.  198S»  p  S7. 

IDLE-WOBMS.    Worms  bred  in  the  fingers  of 
lazy  girls,  an  ancient  notion  alloded  to  by 
Shakespeare.    Borneo  and  Juliet,  i  4. 
I-Da    Done.    *<  What  heowolde  hit  wtti-dn," 

Vernon  MS.  t  9. 
IDOLASTBE.    An  idolater.    {J.^.) 
lEN.    Eyes.    Nominaie  MS. 

Of  al  this  ryght  nowght  y-wie  ye  reche, 
N«Bawv»iM>o  myn  ism  two  ben  drie. 

Ck<nietr,  MS.  OuiH*.  Ff.  I.  6.  r.Sl. 

I.FAKINS.    Infsith.    North,    In  some  eon. 

ties,  i-foffs  is  common. 
IF-ALLE.    AlUtongh.    (J.^) 

Jf-ulki  the  luyghtt  were  kaaa  aad  thro^ 
Those  owthures  wanae  the  diild  hym  fto. 

JC&  UmeolH  A,  1. 17«  r.  !«. 

IFE.    The  yew  tree.    Suffoik. 

I-FET.    Fetched.  "Fbnret:^/ and  derei-bowst 

-    is  goode  for  ladvs,*'  MS.  Douce  52,  f.  13. 

I-FICCHID.    Fixed.    (^.-S.) 

That  after-dap  in  my  mynde  so  depe 

I-JIcehid  is,  and  hath  snche  rote  cau)te« 

That  l^le  my  Joye  and  mirthe  is  leyde  to  slepe. 

Oc^emt  MS.  8oe.  ^nttq.  134,  C  25& 

IFTLE.     If  thou  wilt.    North. 

IGH.  «An  eye.    Nominaie  MS. 

Noo  tunge  caa  telle,  noon  erthly  igh  may  see. 

Ar«.  HmtiT.  388SU 

IGHT.  Owes;  possesses?  (^.-5.) 
The  becst  to  slaujte  shal  go  thou* 
And  the  lord  that  hit  igfu. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  (MU  Trim.  Camtab.  f.  A3. 
IGNABO.    An  ignorant  person.  ^ItaL) 
This  was  the  anaoleiift  keeget  of  that  |Aaoe, 
And  fosteMJatberof  thegyamt  dead; 
His  name  Ignof  dU  his  nature  right  vcad. 

Speruw^0  Fiuria  Qutmst  I.  rilLSl. 
IGNOMIOUS.    Ignominious.     Peele.    Shake- 
speare has  iffnomy  several  times. 
IGNOBANT.     Unknown.     Hooper. 
IGNOTE.    Unknown,    (tat.) 
I-GBOTEN.   Wept.   (^.-5.) 

The  khiges  doather  Mgaa  thrive. 
And  wex  th6  fkyrest  wman  on  live ; 
Of  aU  thewes  wCai]  she  wte, 
Thai  jode  weren  and  of  ptis. 
The  mayden  Goldebocu  was  hoten  t 
For  hire  was  mani  a  ter  i-groim.  MmmMt,  WL 
I-HALDE.    Held.    (J.-S.) 
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To  a  toon,  that  Cane  Ii  calde, 
A  bridole  was  there  an  i-hatde, 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll.  IVin.  CafOab.  f.  83. 

IHIT.    Yet.    Sharp's  Cov.  Myst.  p.  149. 

IIS.     Ice.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  476. 

IK.     I;  each;  eke,  also.    (J,-S,) 

IKE.    Contr.  of  Isaac.    North. 

IKLE.    An  icicle.    Nominale  MS. 

ILCE.    Each.    Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  6. 

ILD.    To  yield,  or  requite.    North, 

ILDE.    An  island.    Langtoft,  p.  56. 

ILDEL.    Each  deal,  or  part.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 

ILE.  Anishind. 

And  the  day  was  y-iett 

Of  the  batell,  wHbowten  lett  i 

In  a  pUwe  where  they  schulde  bee, 

Yn  any/e  wythynne  the  see. 

Who  was  gladd  but  kynge  Adelston, 

And  hys  lordys  everychone, 

That  the  pylgryme  wolde  take  on  hande 

For  to  lyght  wyth  Collebnnde  ? 

MS.  CmUab,  Ft,  U.  M,  f^SlS. 

ILES.    SnMtll  flat  insects  found  in  the  livers  of 

sheep.     Comw, 
I-LICHE.    Alike ;  equally. 

For  thouje  I  stnntyaae  be  unCrewe^ 
Hir  love  is  ever  i4ieh»  newt. 

Cwrmtr  Mumdi,  MS.  QM.  Trte.  Cmttmb.  f.  1. 

ILK.    Theaame.    (A.-S.)    ma,  each,  every. 

fUadet,  every  part,  every  one.    lUkm,  each 

one,  every  one.    Still  in  use. 

My  name,  heseid.  Is  Joly  Rohya : 
nin  man  knowes  hit  weUe  and  fyno. 

Jr&Gfsnla6.Ff.v.«,f.48. 
Th«  enaperowre  answeryd  also  ty te, 
I  graunte  well  that  he  be  quyte : 
All  forgeve  y  here  Tyrrye, 
My  eryll  wyUe  and  my  malyeolye : 
I  schall  delyryr  hym  all  hys  lande« 
And  all  the  honowre  into  hys  hande } 
And  y  wyste  where  he  were, 
Y  schulde  delyvyr  hym  lesse  and  mere. 
Gye  answeryd,  yf  y  may, 
Ye  schall  hym  see  thy  pOce  day. 
My  frende,  heseyde  hastelye, 
Oo  seke  me  Erie  Tyrrye. 

M8.  Qintab,  Tt,  11.  A,  f.  SOO. 

ILKS.    The  wild  swan.    Drayton. 
ILKER.  Each.  (^..5.) 

The  feste  fourtl  dawes  sat, 

So  riche  was  nerere  non  so  that. 

The  kfaigmade  Roberd  there  knlth. 

That  was  ftU  strong  and  tn\  with. 

And  WiUam  Wendat.  bathb  brother, 

And  Huwe  Ravniy  tbatwaa  that  other, 

AnA  made  hem  barouns  aUe  thre. 

And  yaf  hem  lond,  and  other  fe. 

So  mlkeU  that  ilk^r  twent[i]  knihtes 

Uavede  of  genge,  dayee  and  nithee. 

HaveMe,  3302. 

ILL.  To  slander,  or  reproach.  North.  To 
be  iU  in  on^t  te^,  to  be  aflfected  by  an  internal 
disease.  lO-wiUed,  malevolent.  lU^-hail, 
bad  luck  to  you !  722^  a  bad  felkm.  IU. 
conditioned,  ill-contrwedt  bad-tempered,  per- 
verse, self-wiUed.  iiS-cenfvnltfn/,  inconvenient. 
lO-farand,  bsd  conditioned,  ifl-looking.  See 
Thomton  Rom.  p.  309.  lU-part,  itt^relished, 
disagreeable.    lU^tet,  in  difficolties. 


ILLE.    LUiedetwitheiOe^^Vkediinmch.  Ilk 
makedj  ill  treated.  {A.-S.) 

Sho  was  adrad,  for  he  so  thrette. 
And  durste  nouth  the  spusing  lette. 
Bat  they  hire  Wnde  noithe  iOe, 
Tbouthe  it  was  Goddes  wiUe.  Hm9tkk,  116S 
ILLFIT.    An  ale  vat.    Salcqt. 
ILLIFY.    To  reproach,  or  defame.    North. 
ILL-MAY.DAY.    A  name  given  to  the  Ist  of 
May,  1517,  when  the  London  prentices  rose 
up  against  the  foreigners  resident  in  that  city, 
and  did  great  mischief.     Stowe  says  their 
captain  was  one  John  Lincoln,  a  broker.  See 
also  MS.  CotL  Vesp.  A.  zxv. 
ILL-THINQ.    St.  Anthony's  fire.    Devon. 
ILLUSTRATE.     lUustiioQs.     Higyine.     Hall 
haailkutref  "the  union  of  the  two  noble  and 
iUustre  famelies  of  Lancastre  and  Torke.*' 
ILLUSTRE.    To  bring  to  light    (J.^N.) 
ILL-WIND.    It  is  an  iU  wind  whidi  blows  no- 
body  any  good,  a  common  phrase,  implying 
that  most  events,  however  untoward  to  some, 
are  productive  of  good  to  others.  **  That  wind 
blowes  ill,  where  she  gaines  not  something," 
The  Smoaking  Age,  or  the  Man  in  the  Mist, 
12mo.  Lond.1617,  p.l64. 
I-LOKE.    Locked  up.    (A.-5.) 

With  on  worde  of  the  maide  spoke, 
The  Holy  Goost  is  in  here  brest  i-ioke. 
,  ,  ^..«  Xdw/^e.  MS.  Mhm>t«99,  f.  S& 

I-LOME.    Often;  frequently.    (J..S,)    "Over 

the  see  caste  i-lome/*  St.  Brandan.  p.  24. 
I-LOWE.    Ued.     Weber. 
ILT.    A  gelt  sow.    Devon. 
ILTHIN.    An  inflamed  sore.     West. 
IMAGEOUR.    A  sculptor.    Lydgate. 
IMAGERIE.    Painting;  sculpture.    (A.-N.) 
IMAGINATIF.    Suspicious.     (^.-iV.) 
IMAGINOUS.    Imaginative.     Chmfman. 
IMBARN.    To  enclose ;  to  shut  up. 
IMBASE.  To  degrade.  Harrison,  p.  205. 
Unpiuied  might  he  bee. 
That  imbastt  his  degree. 
With  this  faidigniUe. 

.«,T««^^. ^ff«)ccy#  «rto<ici«,  15eft, 

IMBECELLED.    Embezzled;  stolen. 

He  brought  from  thenoe  abundance  of  brave 
armes,  which  were  here  reposited ;  but  in  the  late 
warres,  much  of  the  armes  was  imbicelfd. 

IMBBSIL.    To  counsel ;  to  advise. 
IMBOST.    The  Same  as  Emboeeed,  q.  v. 
IMBRAID.    To  upbraid ;  to  reproach. 

Sara  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  dceiring  to  be  de* 

ll»ered  Arom  the  impropery  and  imbrumng,  as  it 

would  appear,  of  acertahi  default. 
x^M^^^^r^       ,.  ««»«'#  Worfu,  1843.  p.  131. 

IMBREKE.    House-leak.     Gerard 

IMBRERS.    Embers.    ReHq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 

IMBROCADO.  In  fencing,  a  thrust  over  the 
arm.  {Ital)  Rorio  says,  p.  236,  "  a  thrust 
given  over  the  dagger."  See  the  Troubles  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1639,  sig.  D.  iv. 

IMBUSHMENT.    An  ambush.    Latimer. 

IMBUTE.    Embuedj  taught.    HaU. 

IME.  (1)  Hoar  frost.    North, 

(2)  The  tip  of  the  nose.    Somerset. 
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I.MELE.    Together.    (J.-&) 

IMEZ.    Near.     Wane, 

IMITATE.    To  try,  or  attempt.    Bust. 

IMMANUABLB.    Listless.    Topteii. 

IMMARCESSIBLE.    Unfatfing.     Hall, 

IMMOMENT.    Unimportant.    Shnk. 

IMNER.    A  gardener.    Nominale  MS. 

I-MOULED.  Spotted;  stained.  (J,'S,) 
And  with  his  blode  thaU  wanhe  undefouled 
Th«  gyltt  of  man  with  nitt  of  •ynne  i  imml»± 

L^dgmte,  MS,  A»k$mal§  »,  1 2S. 

IMP.  (1)  A  shoot  of  atree;  a  cntting ;  a  bud ; 
grass,  or  pastnrage ;  a  gnft.  It  is  frequently 
used  metaphoriodly  for  young  offspring, 
children.  Sec,,  and  is  stall  in  use. 

(2)  To  add;  to  eke  out    Also,  an  addition,  an 
—  iflsertion.    In  hawking,  to  msert  a  new  fearer 

in  the  place  oi  a  broken  one. 

(3)  One  length  of  twisted  hair  in  a  fishing  line. 
North, 

(4)  To  rob  a  person.  Lane, 
IMPACT. 

One  ram  they  made  TtU^tantif, 
And  w«re  of  oo«  aodetie ; 
And  onely  wot  their  impade 
The  forme  of  eithen  phaotasle. 

PhillU  and  Flora,  1598. 

IMPALE.    To  encircle ;  to  enclose. . 
IMPARLE.    To  speak;  to  debate.  (Fr.) 
IMPARTERS.    Persons  induced  to  part  with 

their  money  by  artful  pretences. 
IMPARTIAL.    Used  sometunes  farpartioL 
IMPATIENCE.    Anger.   Shak, 
IMPEACHMENT.   An  hinderance.   Shak, 
IMPED.    Planted.   Chaucer, 
IMPER.  A  person  who  plants.   (J.-S,) 
IMPERANCE.  Command ;  mastery.  (Lat)  Im- 

perate,  commanded,  Hardyng,  f.  50. 
IMPERIAL.  (1)  A  kind  of  cloth. 
(2)  A  game  at  cards,  mentioned  as  having  been 

played  by  Henry  VIII. 
IMPETRATE.  To  obtain  by  entreaty.  SeeHaU, 

Richard  III.  t  22.     Impetre,  Vitse  Patrum, 

f.97.   (J,-N,) 
IMPINGANG.  An  ulcer.  Devon.  It  is  also  called 

an  impingaU, 
IMPING-NEEDLES.  Needles  used  by  falconers 

in  imping  hawks.    See  Imp  (2). 
IMPLEACH.   To  intertwine.  Shak, 
IMPLUNGED.    Plunged  in. 

That  so  they  might  get  out  of  the  most  daogerous 

gulfe  of  ignorance,  wherin  multitudes  are  imphmgtd. 
Denfs  Pathway,  p.  334. 
IMPLY.   To  fold  up ;  to  entangle.  Spenser, 
IMPONE.  To  interpose.  (Lot.)  Jocularly,  to 

lay  a  wager.   Hamlet,  y.  2. 
IMPORTABLE.   Intolerable ;  impossible. 

For  he  alone  shall  tread  down  the  wioepicfs,  and 

take  upon  his  back  the  great  and  HmporttMe  burdmi 

of  your  sins  alL  Becori*  Works,  1843,  p.  53. 

IMPORTANCE.   Importunity.    Not  peculiar  to 

Shakespeare,  as  supposed  by  Nares  and  Todd. 

The  word  is  used  by  Heywood.   Lnportantt 

importunate.  (Fr,) 
IMPORTLESS.   Unimportant.   Shak, 
IMPORTUNA.CY.  Importunity.  Shak,  Chaucer 

has  importune. 


IMPORTURB.   Astntagco.  HaU. 
IMPOSE.    Imposition ;  comnand.    Skai, 
IMPOSTEROUS.   Deceitful;  cheating.     ~ 

turious,  Hamblet,  p.  155. 
IMPOTENT.    Reice;  uncontrollable.  (LaL) 
IMPRESS.    A  motto,  or  device. 
IMPRIME.   To  nnharbour  the  hart.    Aiao  the 

same  as  Emprime,  q.  t. 
IMPRINT.    To  borrow.   (^.-.V.) 
IMPROPERY.  Impropriety.  HaU 
IBfPROVE.    To  reprove;  to  refute.    (Lmi,)    U 

also  means,  to  prove. 

Imfrove,  rebuke^  exhort  with  all  Imgsirtferiag 

and  doctrine. 

2  71m.  It. 8. a» <iw>ttd inBuene*  IFerte,184a^  p. X 

IN.  (1)  Upon;  within.   (^.-5.) 
(2)  To  carry  in  com,  &c  Var,  didL 
After  that  henrcste  jnuied  had hisa  ' 


(3)  To  be  in  with  a  permm,  to  be  on  good  teras 
with  him.  A  common  phrase. 

(4)  That;  if;  than.   North. 
INACTIOUS.   Amdous.  Leic. 
IN-AND-IN.    A  gamMiog  game,  played  bj  two 

or  three  persons  with  fow  dice.     It  was  for- 
merly in  fashion  at  ordinaries. 
I  call  to  mlnde  I  beard  my  twaiVe  pata  any 
That  be  hath  oftatCfazlstttaBbeflneatpUy ; 
At  court,  at  th'  innes  of  courts  and  ercrywhere 
Throughout  the  klngdome,  being  Cure  and  neere. 
At  Panage  and  at  Mumchanoe,  at  In  and  Jm, 
Where  swearing  hath  bin  counted  for  no  ainae  ; 
•  Where  Fullam  high  and  low-men  bore  great  tway , 
With  the  quicke  heipe  of  a  Bard  Cater  Trey. 

JYavett  oflSoeltfe-Penee,  1630,  p.  7X 
Vour  ordinaries,  and  your gamingschooles ; 
(The  game  of  Mercuries,  the  mart  of  fooles) 
Doe  much  r^oyse  when  his  gold  doth  appeare. 
Sending  him  empty  with  a  flea  ln*s  eare ; 
And  when  hee's  gone,  to  one  another  laugh. 
Making  his  roeanes  the  subject  of  their  tcotk. 
And  say,  lU  pity  he*s  not  better  Uught, 
Hee's  a  falre  gamester,  but  his  luck  is  nought. 
In  the  meanetime,  his  pockets  being  scant, 
Hee  Andes  a  lurcher  to  supply  his  want. 
One  that  ere  long,  by  playing  in-^md-in. 
Will  carry  all  his  lordship  in  a  skin. 

n«  Young  GaOant'*  Whirligig,  16K 
IN-BANK.   Inclining  ground.   North, 
INBASSET.  AnembaSsy.   Cov.  Myst.  p.  77. 
IN-BETWBEN.    Between ;  in  a  pkoe  that  is 

between.  Far.dkd, 
IMBOWED.   Made  in  bows  or  loops. 
INBRED.   Native.  Somertet, 
INBR0THERTN6.   Embroidering.  Mnnod^d 

occurs  in  Pr.  Parr.  p.  261. 
INCAPABLE.  Unconscious.  Shak. 
INCARNATION-POWDER.  A  kmd  of  powder 
*'  for  to  clere  the  syjte  yeri  welle,"  thna  dv- 
scribed  in  an  eariy  MS.  oi  medical  receipts 
XV.  Cent. — <'  Take  sow|-moteme,  ysope, 
flowres  of  sowthemewod,  calamynte»  berys  ot 
the  jeneper  tre,  of  eche  leche  moche,  and  the 
lekuris  oi  fenelle  sede  as  moche  as  of  alle  the 
erbis,  and  than  make  alle  these  to  powdur, 
and  than  strew  it  on  metes,  or  ete  it,  and  it 
wolle  kepe  the  seyste,  and  claryfy  the  stonu^e 
from  alle  humeres ;  and  also  it  woUe  make 
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the  have  t  good  appetite,  and  it  woUe  atere 
the  lownges,  and  kepe  the  lyrer  in  gode  state/' 
INCESTANCY.   Incest.   Middl«ton,  i.  268. 
INCH.    An  island.   Shak.   (Sc.). 
INCHES.    To  be  at  inches  with  them,  i.  e.  to  be 

very  near  to  them.  Devon, 
INCHESSOUN.   Reason;  cause.   (^.-M) 
For  loT«  that  was  thvfm  bytweoe, 
H0  made  ineht$touH  for  to  abyde. 

MS.Harl,2Ua,t.d6, 

INCH-MEAL.  A  word  similar  in  formation  and 
sense  to  pieee-meaL    Still  in  use  in  Warwick- 
slure.   SAai, 
IN-CHORN.    The  inner  pocket  or  poach  ol  a 

fishing-net  Warw. 
INCH-PIN.  Thesweet-bretdofadeer.  SceCot- 

grave,  in  y.  JBoyon. 
INCIDENTS.  Chance,  incidental  ezpencet. 
INCISE.    To  cut  in.   {Lot.) 
INCLEPE.   To  caU  upon.  (J..S,) 

Thei  in  cartii  and  the!  In  hon,  but  we  In  the 
namo  of  otire  Loid  God  tchal  inelap*, 

JC9.  7WifMrl6,f.51. 

INCOLANT.  An  inhabitant.   {Lai.) 
INCOMBROUS.    Cumbersome.  (J^N.) 
INCOME.   ArrivaL    Also,  to  arrive. 

Bot  Kayout  at  the  income  was  kepyd  unfayre. 

MtorU  Arthmt,  MS,  Ltneoln,  f .  ?«. 

INCONSTANCE.   Inconstancy.  (^.-iV.) 
INCONTINENT.  Suddenly;  immediately.  Used 

for  jneontinenthft  the  adverb. 
INCONVENIENT.     Unsuitable;  unbecoming. 

A  frequent  sense  in  old  plays. 
INCONY.  Fine;  pretty;  sweet;  delicate.  A  term 
of  endearment. 

Lore  me  little,  lore  me  long ;  let  rousick  nimble» 
WhUst  I  in  thy  inwnjf  lap  do  tumble. 

Marhwe't  Jew  ^f  Malta^  ir.  5. 
O  super-dainty  canon,  vicar  ineonjf  I 
Make  no  delay.  Miles,  but  away ; 
And  Ivinf  the  wench  and  money. 

A  TaUctfa  T»i6,  vL  201. 

IN-COS.    In  partnership.  Stutex, 

INCREATE.    Uncreated.  {Lot,) 
Myn  owen  sone  with  me  inereaU 
Schalle  donn  be  sente  to  be  Incarnate. 

L^dgaU,  MS,  aoe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  1. 

INCULE.   To  inculcate.  (Lat,) 
INCUSS.   To  strike.    State  Papers,  i.  280. 
INCUSTUMED.  Accustomed.  Hail, 
INCUTE.    Thesameas/MeHff,  q.v. 

This  doth  iiMttte  and  beat  Into  our  beaiU  the  ter 
of  Ood,  which  expelleth  sin. 

Beam'*  Work*,  1843,  p.  63. 

INDE.  Azore-^bured.   (A.~N,) 
The  tother  hew  next  to  fysde 
Is  al  blew,  men  callen  gnde. 
Cweor  MunM,  M&  C»U,  THn,  GintoA.  f.  82. 

INDEED-LA !  The  exclamation  of  a  whining 
puritanical  person.  Shakespeare  nses  the 
phrase,  the  right  nse  of  which  has  not  been 
previously  explained. 

IKDEL  Indoors.  Devon, 

INDENT.   To  bargain.    Ynm  Indenhtre, 

INDBR.  A  large  quantity.  Eatt, 

INDEX.  A  list  of  the  chapters  to  a  book ;  any 
explanation  prefixed  to  a  piece  of  enter- 
tainment. 


INDIFFERENT.    Impartial.  ShuJt, 
INDIGNE.   Unworthy.    (/^.-AT.) 
INDIGNIFY.    To  insult,  or  offend. 
INDIRLY.   CarefuUy;  zealously. 
Than  whan  sche  wiste  it  indirl^, 
Myitbopeschulde  be  the  more. 

Cower,  MS,  Sbe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  74. 
INDISH.   Belonging  to  India. 
INDUCTION.    A  beginning ;  an  introduction  to 

a  poem,  or  play.  {Lai,) 
INDULTYF.    Indulgence;  luxury.  (v^.-M) 
Than  of  brod  cloth  a  }erde  be  my  lyf, 
Me  thiaketh  this  is  a  rerry  tnduttpf. 

Oeekwe,  MS.  Soe,  Jntiq,  134,  f.  SfiS 

INDUMENTS.    Endowments.   (Lai,) 

INDURATE.   Toenore.  Arch,  xxviii.  148. 

INDUTE.    Clotbed;  indued.  (Lai,) 

INDWYNE.   To  endow,  Prompi,Parv. 

INE.    Eyes.  Minof  a  Poems,  p.  29. 

INEAR.   The  kidney.  NoriA, 

INECHED.   Inserted.   (J.^S,) 

INENNERABLE.   Undiscovered ;  unknown. 

INFAME.    To  deCune,  or  slander. 

INFAN6THEFE.  The  liberty  of  trying  a  thief 
granted  to  the  owner  of  an  estate  for  a  rob- 
bery committed  within  it.   (A,'S,) 

INFANT.   A  child ;  a  knight.  S^temer, 

INFANTRY.    Children.   Jonton. 

INFARING.    Lying  within.   Somertei, 

INFATIGABLE.   Indefotigable.  Drayion, 

INFECTIVE.    Contagious.   PaUgrave, 

INFERRE.  To  bring  in;  to  cause.    (Lai,) 

INFEST.    Annoying ;  troublesome. 

IN-FEW.   In  short;  in  a  few  words.   Shak, 

INFORTUNE.   Misfortune.  (A,^N.) 

INFRACT.   Unbroken ;  unbreakable.  (Lat,) 

INFUDE.    To  pour  into.   Palsgrave, 

INFUNDID.  Confounded.  Sec  the  list  prefixed 
to  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

INFUSE.    Same  as /n«tffue,  q.  V. 

ING.  A  meadow,  generally  one  lying  low  near  a 
river.   Norih, 

IN-GA.  To  go  in.  This  word  occurs  in  MS.  Cott. 
Yespas.  D.  vii.  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

INGAN.   An  onion.   Si^oOt, 

IN-GANGE.  The  porch  of  a  church.  Spen$er 
has  ingate^  entrance.   See  also  Craven  Gloss. 

INGENE.    Genius;  wit.   (Lai.) 

INGENIATE.    To  contrive.  Darnel 

INGENIOSmr.  Wit;  contrivance.  Opticke 
Glasse  of  Humours,  p.  92. 

INGENIOUS.  Ingenuous.  These  terms  were 
often  transposed  by  early  writers. 

INGENNER.  To  generate.  The  commentators 
on  Shakespeare  have  overlooked  the  occur- 
rence  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  Decker's 
Knight*s  Conjuring,  1607.  It  would  have 
gone  ftj  towurds  the  explanation  of  a  difficult 
passage  in  Othello,  ii.  1. 

INGENUITY.   Ingenuousness. 

INGEN Y.  Wit.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  L  302  f  Opticke 
GUsse  of  Humotirs,  p.  42. 

According  to  the  nature,  ingenjf,  and  property  of 
Satan,  which  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  all  lying. 

Befon'e  Worke,  1843,  p.  277. 

INGINER.    An  inventor,  or  creator.  (Lat.) 
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Our  worthy  poets,  fn^iiMrt  of  wit, 

Pourtny  these  kolghts  la  colours  s  what  for  It 

But  to  be  rupiMeated  oa  a  stife 

By  the  ah«ike  busktaid  acters*  who  presage 

A  dearth  of  fentleoien,  plenty  of  knif  bts 

Fit  for  the  stewes*  but  (krre  unlit  for  fights. 

Middleton's  Time"*  M^tamorpkotU,  1606. 

INGLE.  (1)  A  favourite;  a  friend;  an  attend- 
ant.  Perhaps  more  correctly,  a  parasite.  The 
word  was  used  sometimes  in  the  bad  sense. 

When  the  first  word  that  a  punke  speakes  at  her 
inft€s  commlng  Into  her  chamber  in  a  momlnf ,  I 
pray  thee  send  for  some  Csgots. 

r«^  Qraemtip  16t3,  p.  9. 

(2^  A  fire ;  a  flame ;  a  blase.  North, 
(S)  The  same  as  Ertghkt  q.  t. 
IN-GOING.    An  entrance.  (-^.-5.) 
IN-GOOD-WORTH.   WeH  intended. 
INGRAM.  Ignorant. 

I  am  ne  clerke*  but  an  Ingram  man,  of  smaQ 
cideration  In  suche  arogant  buke  Ikiles. 

BtaMn*»  DkJogue,  1673,  p.  5. 
INGROTON.    To  stuff,  or  surfeit.  Pr.Parv, 
IN-GROUND.  The  same  as  In^anJt,  q.  v. 
INHABITED.    Uninhabited.  (Pr.) 
INHERIT.    To  possess,  or  obtain.   ShaJt, 
INHIATE.    To  gape.  (Lat,) 

How  like  gaping  wolres  do  many  of  them  inhiatt 
and  gape  after  wicked  mammon. 

B0ciCs  W^rkt,  184S,  p.  253. 

INHIBIT.   To  prohibit ;  to  forbid. 

Inhtbit^g  them  upon  a  greate  payn  not  once  to 

approche  ether  to  his  speche  or  presenee. 

HaiN  VniVH,  1M8,  Hen.  F.  fol.  1. 
INHILDE.  To  pour  in.   (^.-^.) 
INHOSPITALL.    Inhospitable.   HalL 
INIQUIETACION.     Disturbance.    See   Hall, 

Richard  III.  f.  9. 
INIQUITY.    One  of  the  names  of  the  vice  or 

buffoon  in  old  plays.    He  is  mentioned  as  old 

tniquity  by  Ben  Jonson. 
IN  JEST.   Almost;  very  nearly.   West. 
INJOIN.    To  join  together.   Paltgrave, 
INJURE.   Iiyury.  (^.-iV.) 
INJURY.  To  injure.  Middleton. 
INK.    In  £slconry,  the  neck,  or  that  part  from 

the  head  to  the  body  of  a  bird  that  a  hawk 

preys  upon.    See  the  Gent.  Rec 
INKHORN.   To  uaeinkhom  terms,  Le.  to  write 

affectedly,  and  use  fine  language.  "  Eseorcher 

le  Lattif  to  inkhomize  it,  or  use  inkhom 

tearmes,''  Cotgrave. 
INKLE.    Inferior  tape.    See  Florio,  p.  124 ; 

Harrison,  p.  222. 
INKLING.    A  wish,  or  desire.   North. 
INK-STANDAGE.   An  ink-stand.  North. 
INLAID.  Laid  in ;  provided.  Yorith. 
IN-LAWE.    To  receive.  (J.-5.) 
INLEASED.    Entangled  ;insnared.  (A.-N.) 
IN-LOKE.  To  look  narrowly.  (A.-S.) 
INLY.   Inwardly ;  deeply ;  thoroughly.  (A.^S.) 
INN.  (1)  This  term  was  anciently  applied  to  any 

kind  of  lodging-house,  or  residence. 
When  he  was  schryven  of  his  synnes. 
He  went  hom  into  his  innei. 

MS.  Cantmb.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  44. 
(2)  To  enclose.  Sussex. 


INNANDS.  Whhin.  Arch,  ixiu  4<»9. 
INNARDS.  Entrails.   Fn-.diaL 
INNATTVE.  Innate.   Oktrnmnu 
INNE.  In.  The  advert).  (A.-S.) 
INNEAW.  Presently.  Lane. 
INNERESTE.  Inmost  (^.-5L) 
INNERMORE.   Theumcr.   North, 
INNING.    A  harvest,  or  gathering  in  of  con; 
enclosing.   South.    Lands  encloaed,  when  re- 
covered  from  the  sea,  are  called  inniiiga.  Sat 
Wright's  Mon.  Letters,  p.  105.      At  crk^et, 
the  party  at  the  wicket  has  the  innings. 
INNIOLP.  Strong  thread,  such  as  shoemakcn 

use.   Prompt.  Parv. 
INNOCENT.  (1)  Ignorant;  silly.   Heaoessii]». 

stantive,  an  idiot. 
(2)  Small  and  pretty,  chiefly  applied  to  flowcn. 

Northan^t. 
INNOM-BARLEY.   Such  hariey  as  is  sown  the 
second  crop»  after  the  ground  is  fallowed. 
NoHh. 
INNORMTTY.   lifinority;  not  being  of  the  le^J 

age  to  reign.  (Lat.) 
INNOWE.   Enough.  Lydgate  MS.    I.4tomJk  ocw 

curs  in  the  Vernon  MS.  1 13. 
INOBEDIENCE.  Disobedience.   CJkameer, 
IN-OPINION.    Opiniative.   Paitgrape. 
IN-OVER.    Moreover;  besides.    ffHAmb^ 
INPARTE.   To  mix  things  tos;ether.   Lydpatt. 
IN-PLACE.   Present;  here ;ui  this  iOm. 
INPLI5ED.    ImpUed.   ApoL  LoU.  pw  73. 
INPORTABLE.    Unbearable.    (^.-M) 
INPRAVABLE.    Not  able  to  be  corropted. 

Setbefbrehlseyesalwaytheeyeof  theereriastiag       i 
Jndge  and  the  inpra/HMt  Judging-place.  ' 

JleoeN*»  WoHUt  1843,  p. !«. 
INPRENNABLB.    Impregnable.  {A.^N.) 
INPURTURED.  Portrayai ;  pictured ;  adorned 
INQUETE.    To  inquire,  or  seek  for.  (A.'N.) 
INQUIRATION.  An  inquiry.  Bast. 
INRED.   Red  in  colour  or  complexion. 
INRISE.  To  rise  in;  to  arise. 

Sothely  fra  thvthene  inrytta  a  gret  luf^  and 
what  thynge  that  tt  trewely  towches,  it  ravesche  it 
utterly  to  It.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  17.  f.  198. 

IN-SAME.  Together.  {A.-S.) 

INSCULP.    To  carve,  or  engrave.    Shak. 

INSELED.    Attested  under  seaL   {A.^N) 

INSENSE.  To  inform ;  to  make  a  person  un- 
derstand a  thing ;  to  convince ;  to  infatuate. 
North.  See  the  Times,  Aug.  18th,  1843. 

IN-SENT.    Sent,  or  cast  in;  placed. 

INSET.    Implanted.     CAmmt. 

INSHORED.  Come  to  shore.  StanBiurst,  p.  29. 

INSIGHT.  A  road  in  a  coal  pit  that  is  driven 
into  the  work.    North. 

INSPAYRE.    Inspiration  ? 

And  my  sawie  made  thurghe  thyne  Impeyw, 
Andgaift  me  lymmes  semly  and  (kire. 

MS.  LliieolfiA.Ll7,f.I91. 

INSTANCE.   Motive ;  cause ;  proof;  example, 

information.    Shak. 
INSTANT.  To  importune.  State  Papers,  i.  595. 
INSTATE.    To  place  in.     See  the  Troubles  of 

Queene  Elizabeth,  1639,  sig.  A.  iii. 
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INSTATJRBD.    Renovmtcd.    Mmrti^n. 

IN  STILE.    To  name,  or  style.    Dray  ton, 

INSTORID.     Included  J  coutained.     Baber. 

INSTRUCT.    To  design,  or  appoint.     {Lai.) 

INSUPPISANCE.    Insufficiency.   (A.-N.) 

INSUIT.     Suit,  or  request.    Shtii. 

INSURGE.     To  arise.    (Lai.)    This  word  is 
also  used  by  Hardyng. 

What  mitchiefe  hath  ituurged  in  realmcs  by  In- 
test  Ine  devkion.  Hall,  Hmrp  1 V,  f ol.  I . 

INT.     A  kind  of  sharper,  or  rogue ;  the  same  as 

iniaker  in  Blount. 
INT  AC  K.     An  inclosure;  part  of  a  common 

field  planted  or  sown,  when  the  other  part 

lies  fdlow.    North. 
INTELLIGENCER.    A  spy.     Inielligenciariei, 

llolinshed,  Hist.  Scot  p.  45. 
INTEND.    To  attend  to  j  to  be  intent  upon ;  to 

stretch  out ;  to  pretend ;  to  understand ;  to 

be  at  leisure.  Palsgrate, 
INTENDABLE.    Attentive.     Hatt. 
INTENDMENT.    Intention ;  design. 
INTENTION.    Intensity  of  obserration  on  any 

object.    Shak. 
INTERCOMMON 

About  IMS.  all  between  Easton-Plen  and  Caatle- 

Comb  was  a  camtMUAla,  Nke  Cotetw<^d,  apoa  wlUcli 

It  bordan ;  and  then  Yattoa  and  Caltl«-Combe  did 

■filwroMwiioii  to0ClDcr. 

Amkf9»*»  Wat»,  MS.  9oe.  tUg.  p.  190. 

INTERDEAL.    Traffic,  intercourse,  or  dealing 

between  persona.     Renter. 
INTERESSE.    To  interest.    Often,  to  interest 

or  implicate  very  deeply. 
INTERFECTOR.    One  who  kills.    {Lot.) 
INTERGATORY.    An  interrogatory.    Skak. 
INTERMEAN.     Something  coming  between 

two  other  parta.     Beik  Jwurm. 
INTERMELL.    To  intermeddle. 

But  thay  loved  eche  other  pawynge  well. 
That  no  spyea  dunt  with  thame  imUrmtU, 

MS.  Lantd.  206,  f.  19 

INTEE-llE  WING.    A  hawk's  mewmg  from  the 
first  change  of  her  coat  till  she  turn  white. 

INTERMINABLE.    Infinite.    (A.-N.) 

INTERMITTING.    The  ague.    North. 

INTERPARLE.    A  parley.    Daniei. 

INTERPONE.    To  interpose.    {Lai.) 

INTHRONIZATE.    Enthroned.    HalL 

INTIL.  Into.  {A.'S.) 

Ylf  tcho  couthe  on  horie  ride, 
And  a  thouiande  men  bi  hire  syde  t 
And  tho  were  comen  lnf<;  helde. 
And  Bngelood  eho  eottthe  weMe ; 
And  don  hem  o#  thar  hire  were  queme. 
An  hire  bodi  eoutbe  yeme  i 
Ne  woUa  ma  nevere  iTale  like, 
Me  thou  Idi  were  in  berene  ricbe. 

INTIRE.    Within.    Marlowe,  iiL  364. 

INTISTNG.    Enticement 

Thorow  the  fendis  intispng, 

The  dout3UX  thou5t  anodur  thyng. 

MS.  Cantah.  Ff.  t.  4S,  f.  49. 

INTLE.    If  you  wilL    North. 
INTO.    Within  ;  short  of.    Herrf. 
INTOXICATE.    To  poison.    {Lai.) 


INTREAT.    To  nae  or  treat.    Shak. 
FNTRfATANCE.      Entreaty.      It    occurs    in 

Holinshed,  Hist.  England,  L  18. 
INTRSATY.    Treatment     PaMer. 
INTRINSE.    Intricate.    Shak. 
INTROATE.    To  make  entries.    {Lai.) 
INTROITS.     Psalms  said  or  sang  while  the 
pilest  was  entering  within  the  rails  of  the 
Communion  Table. 
INTRUSOUR.    An  intruder.    Lpdffate. 
INTUMULATE.    Buried.    See  Hall,  Edw.  IV. 

ff.  34,  61 ;  Holinshed,  Hist  Scot.  p.  44. 
INTURN.  (1)  Instead.    Salop. 
(2)  A  term  in  wrestling,  when  one  puts  his  thigh 
between  those  of  his  adversary,  and  lifts  him  up. 
Then  with  an  intume  following  that* 
Upon  his  backe  he  threw  him  flat. 

Lucan's  Phartaliat  1914. 

INTUSE.    A  bruise,  or  contusion.    {Lai.) 
I-NU5HE.    Enough.    (^.-5.) 
INVASSAL.    To  enslave.    Darnel 
INVECT.    To  inveigh.    Nares. 
INVINCIBLY.    This  word  seems  sometimes  to 

have  the  sense  of  invisibly. 
IN  VITATORY.   A  hymn  of  invitation  to  prayer. 

In  the  Latin  services,  the  95th  psalm  is  so  called. 
INVOCATE.    To  invoke.    Shak. 
INWARD.  Intimate; familiar.  See Stanihurst't 

Description  of  Ireland,  p.  34. 
INWARD-MAID.    A  house-maid.    Siiffblk. 
INWARDS.    The  mtestines.     Var.diai. 
INWHELE.    The  inner  wheel  of  a  milL 
INWIT.    Conscience;  understanding.    {A.-S.) 
INWITH.    Within.    {A..S.) 
IN-JETTIS.    Getain.    (A.^S.) 

ThUnameJheauleldy  haldyne  in  mynde  drawee 

by  the  rote  vycea,  settys  rertus,  In-lawei  charytee, 

in-jettia  savoure  of  hevenely  thyngea. 

MS.  UneoU  A.  1. 17, 1 199L 

I-PATNNED.    Ornamented.    {A.-S.) 

How  than,  seytt  thou,  that  he  It  boo  lovely,  the 
whyche  evydence  In  dede  thewlth  soo  gresly  I- 
jMjmfied  and  onlorely. 

Carton'*  Dio$r$  Vruwtfid  Ghottt^  MaUri. 

IPOCRAS.  (1)  Hippocrates. 

And  ynto  preaon  put  he  waa ; 

^id  now  begynneth  the  tale  of  lp»en*. 

MS.  CttHimb.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  138. 

(2)  Tliit  beverage  has  been  alrea^  mentioned,  in 
T.  Hippocrat,  hot  some  frnrther  explanation 
nay,  perbapa,  not  be  mvacceptable.  The 
manner  of  making  it  is  thns  described  in  a 
MS.  of  medical  and  other  receipts — *'  To  make 
ypocrasse  for  lords  with  gynger,  synamon,  and 
graynes,  augour,  and  tnresoQ :  and  for  comyn 
pepnll  gynger  eandl,  longe  peper,  and  daryf- 
fyed  hoi^.  Loke  ye  have  feyre  pewter  baseaa 
to  kepe  in  your  poudera  and  your  ypocrasse 
to  ten  ynne,  and  to  yj.  basena  ye  muste  have 
vj.  renners  on  a  p^rcfaa,  as  ye  may  here  see ; 
and  loke  yoor  poudma  and  your  gynger  be 
redy  and  well  paiyd  or  hit  be  beton  into 
poudur.  Gynger  colombyne  is  the  best  gyn- 
ger ;  mayken  and  balandyne  be  not  so  good 
nor  bolsom.  Now  thou  knowist  the  proper- 
tees  of  ypocras.    Your  poudurs  must  be  made 
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ereiTche  by  thenietfe,  and  leid  in  t  bledder 
in  store,  haoge  tore  your  perche  with  biggs, 
and  that  no  bagge  twojohe  other,  but  baien 
twoyche  baaen.  The  fynt  bagge  of  a  galon, 
every  on  of  the  other  a  potelL  Fynt  do  into 
abasenagakNiorij.  oirtdwynt;  then  put  in 
your  ponders,  and  do  it  into  the  renners,  and 
so  into  the  seoonde  bagge.  Thentakea  pece, 
and  assay  it ;  and  yef  hit  be  enytiiyng  to  stronge 
of  gynger,  alay  it  withe  synamon ;  and  yef  it  be 
strong  of  synamon,  alay  it  withe  sngour  cute. 
And  thus  schall  ye  make  perfyte  ypooras. 
And  loke  yonr  bagges  be  of  boltdl  clothe,  and 
~t^€  lUUuihei^  opyn,  and  let  it  ren  in  t.  or 
Tj.  bagges  on  a  perche,  and  and«r  every  bagge 
a  clene  basen.  The  draftes  of  the  spies  is 
good  for  sewies.  Put  your  ypocrase  into  a 
stanche  wessell,  and  bynde  opon  the  mouthe 
a  bleddor  strongly ;  then  serve  forthe  waffers 
and  ypocrasse."  This  is  printed  in  the  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  161,  but  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  original  manuscript,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  has  not  been  quite  correctly  copied 
in  some  few  instances.  Another  receipt,  much 
more  simple  and  intelligible,  is  given  in  Ar- 
nold's  Chronicle : — **  Take  a  quarte  of  red 
wyne,  an  ounce  of  synamon,  and  halfe  an  unce 
of  gynger ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  greynes, 
and  long  peper,  and  halfe  a  pounde  of  suger ; 
and  brose  all  this,  and  than  put  them  in  a  bage 
of  wuUen  clothe,  made  therefore,  with  the 
wyne ;  and  lete  it  hange  over  a  vessel,  tyll  the 
wyne  be  rune  thorowe."  A  third  receipt  is 
given  by  Cogan, — "Take  of  dnamon  two 
ounces,  of  ginger  half  an  ounce,  of  grains  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce :  punne  them  grosse,  and 
put  them  into  a  pottle  of  good  claret  or  white 
wine,  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar :  let  all  steep 
together  anight  at  the  least,  close  covered  in 
some  bottle  of  glasse,  pewter,  or  stone ;  and 
when  you  would  occupy  it,  cast  a  thinne  linnen 
cloath  or  a  piece  of  a  boulter  over  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  and  let  so  much  run  through  as 
you  will  drink  at  that  time,  keeping  the  rest 
close,  for  so  it  will  keep  both  the  spirit,  odor, 
and  virtue  of  the  wine  and  spices."  Ipocras 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  with  our 
ancestors,  being  served  up  at  every  entertain- 
ment, public  or  private.  It  generally  made  a 
part  of  the  last  course,  and  was  taken  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  with  wafers  or  some  other 
light  biscuits.  According  to  Pegge,  it  was  in 
use  at  St.  John's  Ck)llege,  Cambridge,  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century,  and  brought  in  at 
Christmas  at  the  close  of  dinner. 

IPRES.    A  kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  the 
Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  3. 

I-QUERE.     Every  where.     Oawayne. 

I-RADE.    Read;  perused.    {A,-S,) 
Here  lettres  were  not  for  to  layne. 
They  werei-roite  araonge  hem  ftlle. 

les.  Hmi.  SS5S,  f.  118.' 

IRAIN.    A  spider.     See  Arain. 

To  skulk  alt  iratn  thou  made  saule  hit. 

Pmtmt,  MS,  Cott,  V^apas,  D.  vil.  f.  27. 


IRALB.  Akmdofpndoncloiie. 
HirpayeCr^lewataf  inair  fyae. 
Uir  ciopoare  «M  of  ocphacv. 

MS,  UneHn  A.  i.  17«  f-Mli 

IRAN.    An  eagle.    Sihmer, 
IRE.    Iron.     fFeti. 

He  let  Qloe  platoi  of  ire, 
Sumdel  thinne  and  brode.  M&.  ijsmd.  IM;  CC 
IRENESE.     Rennet.     Somer$et. 
IREN-HARDE.    The  herb  vcrrBUi. 
IREOS.    The  orris  powd^.    See  Gemrd. 
IRISH.    An  old  game,  similar  to  haic^LgaBUMa, 

but  more  coropticated. 
IRISHRY.    The  Irish  people.     Also,  Higlilafr 

ders  and  Isles-men. 
IRISH-TOYLE.  According  to  tiw  Traierv^ 
of  Vacabondes,  1575, "  an  Irishe  Toyle  is  he 
that  carrieth  his  ware  in  hys  wallet,  as  laea, 
pins,  poyntes,  and  such  like.  He  naeUi  t& 
shew  no  wares  untill  he  have  hia  almes  ;  awl 
if  the  good  man  and  wyfe  be  not  in  the  way, 
he  procureth  of  the  children  or  aerrsBts  a 
fleece  of  wool,  or  the  worth  of  x^.  d.  of  wamt 
other  thing,  for  a  peniworth  of  his  wans.* 
The  same  character  is  mentioned  in  DdEker*! 
Lanthome  and  Candle-light^  1620,  aig.  B.  m. 
IRK.    Tedious ;  slow ;  weaiy. 

Yn  Ooddyt  senryie  are  twydie  bmh  prk^ 
When  they  come  anto  the  kyrte. 

MS.  Hari,119l,Lm. 
Of  hyr  tbey  were  aevyr  yrire. 

JfS.  Gutafr.  Ff.  iL  at,  C 14. 
IRNING.    The  same  as  Ireneae,  q.  ▼. 
IRON.    To  taste  a  cheese,  by  running  a  cheese- 
swoop  in.    North, 
IRON-MOULDS.     Yellow  lumps  of  earth  ar 

soft  stone  found  in  chalk.     Owtm, 
IRON-SICK.  A  ship  or  boat  is  said  to  be  koa 
sick,  when  the  speeks  are  so  eaten  away  with 
the  rust,  or  the  nails  so  worn,  that  they  stand 
hoUow  in  the  planks,  so  thsi  the  ship  takes 
in  water  by  them. 
IRON-SIDED.    Rough;  unndy.    Bagt. 
IROUR.    Ang«r.    Sevyn  Sages,  954. 
IROUS.    Angry;  passionate.    {A.-N,) 
The  eolerik  firoward  fulle  of  dysccCv 
ir9U9  ia  bcrt,  {wodegalle  in  eacpeas. 

MS,  Gmfoft.  FC  L  6,  f.  14a 
It  et  none  honour  to  me  to  owttxay  hys  kuyghtica, 
Thoghe  5e  bee  innu  mene  that  ayres  one  hit  nedes. 

MorU  Jrthurt,  MS,  Lincoln,  f,  €7, 
Charyt^  y«  nat  inte. 
And  chary t^  ys  nat  coveytous. 

MS.  Harl,  I7OI,  f.  47. 

IRP.    A  fentastic  grimace,  or  contortion  of  the 
body.     Ben  Jonwn, 

IRRECUPERABLE.     Incapable  of  being  re- 
covered.   See  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  27. 

IRRECURABLE.    Incurable.    HalL 

IRREVERBERATION.    Tibration.  (Lsf.) 

IRRUGATE.    Towriidde.    \ut.) 

ISAAC.  The  hedge-sparrow.   Wore.  Com^ted 
from  Heisugffe^  q,  v. 

ISCHEWE.    Issue ;  progeny. 
Thare  et  none  itetuwe  of  ut  on  thb  erttie  tproageoe. 
Morf  Arthmre,  MS.  Uneoln,  1 73. 

ISE.    I.   Weft.    In  the  North,  I  am,  I  shall 
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ISELBON.    Aa  edge-bone  of  beef.    See  Arch. 

ziiL  371.    Still  in  use. 
ISENGBIN.    The  name  given  to  the  wolf  in  the 

romance  of  Renard.  {Lot,  Med.) 
I.SE3E.    Saw.    See  St.  Brandan,  p.  8. 
TSHER.    High ;  lofty.     Yorksh, 
ISING.    A  kind  of  pudding.     See  Withals,  ed. 
1608,  p.  124  ;  Wyl  Bucke,  p.  12.    According 
to  some,  a  sausage. 
I-SrWED.    Followed.    (A^S.) 

For  thiM  cUwet  beo  btbbes  i^w^  me. 
And  DOU5t  ne  babbeth  to  mete. 

MS.  Laud.  lOB,  f.  I. 

ISLAND.     The  aisle  of  a  church,  called  in 

medieyal  Latin  insula  ! 
ISLANDS.    Iceland  dogs;  shock-dogs. 
ISLE-OP-WIGHT-PARSON.  A  cormorant,  /ite- 
qf'Wight^Roek^  a  kind  of  very  hard  cheese 
made  there. 
ISLES.    Embers ;  hot  ashes.  Lane.   The  small 
black  particles  of  soot  are  so  called  in  Lincoln- 
shire.   "  Isyl  of  iyrejavilla,**  Pr.  Parv.  p.  266. 
I.SODE.     BoUed.    (J.^S.) 

More  bbn  Ukcde  tbat  Ukeglita. 
Thane aal flecbyi  iMd0 otbur  i-rott. 

MS,  lAMrf.  106,  f.  19. 

ISPY.    Hide-and-seek.     Var,  dial 

ISRUM.    A  long  stupid  tale.   Line. 

ISSES.    Earth-worms.    Hantt. 

ISSHEN.    To  issue,  or  rash  oat. 

Whan  the  crie  waa  cried,  walkand  was  noo  lene, 

Bot  toinnca  hied,  at  tber  no  man  had  bene. 

The  Scottie  peroey  ved  wele  the!  diint  not  it^kMn  oute, 

It  neghed  nere  roetesel,  than  roa  up  alle  the  route* 

At  th«  hie  midday  went  the  Scottti  men, 

Tuo  myle  wai  ther  way,  to  the  castelle  of  Metfen. 

Langt€ff»  Chronicle,  p*  334. 

ISSU.    The  entrails  of  an  animal. 

1ST.    IwilL    Also, is  it?    North. 

ISTA.    Art  thou  ?     Yorkih. 

ISTIA.  The  following  receipt  for  making  *'  a 
whyte  trett  that  is  callyd  plasture  istia  or 
syne''  is  from  a  curious  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century : — Take  mete  oyle,  and  sett  hit  one 
the  fyre,  and  than  put  thereto  literage  off 
gold,  syiver,  or  lede ;  and  than  store  them 
well  togethur ;  and  than  take  whyte  lede,  and 
put  thereto  powder  of  serews  and  codilbon 
therto ;  and  than  let  them  sethe  welle,  and 
alwey  sture  them  tille  hit  be  hard  and  theke  ; 
and  than  take  a  pynte  pf  oyle  and  of  the  lite- 
rage  a  quartone,  and  of  whyte  led  a  quartone, 
and  of  sems  a  quorton,  and  a  quarton  of 
codilbone,  but  loke  that  hit  stonde  most  be 
the  literage,  and  this  wolbe  a  gode  trett  for 
alle  features  and  hott  sorys.  Yt  wylle  also 
hele  a  wownde,  withowt  eny  instrumentes  of 
surgerye;  the  whiche  trett  or  istia  woUe 
garre  the  matere  to  ysscn  owte  at  the  wownde, 
and  hcle  it  in  a  monyth  or  letylle  more,  the 
wheche  wonde  wold  not  be  hdyd  in  halfe  a 
yere  be  the  warke  of  surgere.  And  instede 
of  codilbon  it  ys  to  be  not^  that  tansy,  hemp- 
sed,  or  the  croppys,  whyle  they  be  grene, 
maye  be  takyn ;  and  th«  ichede  therof  woUe 


serve  alle  the  yere  for  the  utia*  Tak  also  the 
levys  of  red  cole,  mowsfaere,  and  bugle,  of 
ecche  a  handfulle  and  a  halfe,  and  than  stampe 
thame,  and  streyne  them  wyth  gode  whyte 
wyne,  and  so  tiierof  drynke  every  day  iij. 
sponefiille  at  mome,  and  as  moche  at  nysth, 
til  je  be  hoole." 
I.SU05E.  In  swoon.  St.  Brandan,  p.  I. 
IT.  Yet.  West.  In  the.  North.  Formerly 
used  for  he  and  the.  It  also  signifies  a  beating 
or  correction. 

The  Joumie  semith  wondrout  long, 

The  which  I  have  to  make. 
To  teare  mywlfeand  beate  my  braincs, 

And  all  for  Wladomes  sake  I 
And  it,  God  knowet  what  may  befUl, 

And  what  luck  God  will  tend. 
If  the  will  kMie  me  when  I  come 
At  thb  my  Journye*  end. 

Marriagit  of  WU  end  Wiaiamt,  1579. 
ITAILLE.    Italy.     Chaucer. 
ITALIANATE.     Italianized;  having  adopted 

the  fashions  of  Italy. 
rrCH.    To  creep  ;  to  jet  out.    Kent,    Also,  to 

be  very  anxious. 
rrCH-BUTTOCK.  Thegameofi>»e/-cof/,q.v. 
Florio  has,  '*  Giocdre  a  levaculo,  to  play  at 
levell  cule,  or  itch  buttock."    Skinner  spells 
it  differently,  **  Level  coyl^  vox  tesseris  glo- 
bulosis  ludentinm  propria,  a  Fr.  G.  levez  le  cut, 
culum  eleves  (i.  e.)  assurgas,  et  locum  cedas 
successori,  vices  ludendi  pnebeas,  nobis  etiam 
hitch  buttock,  imo  etianl  Italis  eodem  sensu 
Gioeare  a  Liva  culo  usurpatur.'* 
ITCHE.    L    Somemt. 
ITCHFULL.    Itchy.     Palsgrave. 
ITEM.    A  hint.     Wore. 
ITEMS.    Tricks ;  fancies ;  caprices.     Devon. 
ITER.    To  renew  a  thing.    (J.-N) 
I-THE.    To  prosper.    {A.-S.) 
He  to  blynde  that  may  se. 
He  U  rkhe  that  thalle  never  i-4ht. 

Archmoiagia,  xxIx.SSS. 

I-TOYLED.    Wearied.   {A.^S.) 
And  woe  thei  hedden  on  hym  leyd 
Meore  scharpe  clochce  alle  tho ; 
Hit  was  in  a  deolful  pleyt, 
Reuthliche  i-togled  to  and  fro. 
For  lumme  were  ragged  and  tayled« 
Mid  brode  buncbet  on  heore  bak ; 
Scherpe  clauwes,  and  longe  nayied  { 
Nas  non  of  hem  withouten  lac 

r<smon  MS.  Bodlttan  Ubran^. 
TV.    In.    Intiv/mio.    North. 
I-VALID.    Deposed ;  made  to  descend. 
•  And  mighty  tyrauntes  from  hir  royall  lee 
He  bathe  i-valid  and  put  adoune. 

l^dgau,  MS.  JthmoU  39,  f .  38. 
IVELE.    Evil;  injury;  sickness.    {A.-S.) 
Robcrd  hire  ledde,  that  was  Red. 
That  bare  thamed  for  hire  the  ded 
Of  ani  havede  hire  mitaeyd. 
Or  hand  with  <«el«  none  leyd.      HavtMc,  1609. 
Than  him  tok  an  Ivcl  strong. 
That  he  we{l]  wiste,  and  underfong. 
That  his  deth  was  comen  him  on.        /6id.  114. 
IVIN.     Ivy.     North. 
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IVOURE.   Ivory.  (A..y.) 

With  golde  nod  iv^urt  lh*t  to  bright*  fchooe. 
That  alte  about*  the  brwt6  men  may  m. 

I^gmtt,  Rmwtittmm  MS,  t.  94. 

rVT.  Aubrey  mentions  a  curious  custom,  which 
I  believe  is  now  quite  obsolete.  "  In  several 
parts  of  Oxfordshire,''  he  says,  **  particularly 
at  Lanton,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  maid- 
servant to  ask  the  man  for  ivy  to  dress  the 
house,  and  if  the  man  denies  or  neglects  to 
fetch  in  ivy,  the  maid  steals  away  a  pair  of  his 
breeches,  and  nails  them  up  to  the  gate  in  the 
yard  or  highway." 

IVY-BUSH.  The  ivy-bush  was  formerly  hung 
out  at  taverns,  to  signify  that  good  wine  was 
sold  there.  The  following  from  a  rare  woric 
by  Braithwaite,  Law  of  Drinking,  12mo. 
Ix>nd.  1617,  is  sufficiently  curious  to  be  given 
entire: 

A  prettdent  t^f  6ln<ftfif  oiqf  imt  a|ipr0fi«4«  to  the 
known  trade  t^f  the  ivp-fmah,  er  Redlettieet  tmken 
emt  c/the  mmdemt  regieter4)Ooike  efPcHtta. 

Be  it  koowne  unto  all  men  by  thcee  preaents,  that 
1  Ralph  RednoM  of  Running-Spiggot  In  the  cotintle 
of  Turne>Tap.  bowser,  am  tide  and  fast  bound  unto 
Francii  Fiery-faoe  In  all  up^arouiet.  In  twenty  pots 
fterling  \  that  Is  to  lay,  not  by  the  common  can  or 
Jug  now  uied,  but  by  the  ancient  full  top  and  good 
measure,  according  to  the  laudable  custome  of  the 
Red  Lettice  of  Nlp-scalpe ;  to  the  which  said  pay. 
ment  well  and  truely  to  be  made,  I  bind  me,  my 
beires,  ale-squires,  pot-companions,  lick-wimbles, 
malt-wormes,  Tlne-firetters,  aud  other  faithful! 
drunkards,  firmely  by  these  presents:  Dated  the 
thirteenth  of  Scant-sober,  and  sealed  with  O  /am 
eieke,  and  delivered  with  a  bowie  and  a  broome  in 
the  presence  of  the  oetler,  the  tapster,  and  the  cham- 
berlalne. 

IVY-GIRL.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine, quoted  by  Brand,  i.  35,  mentions  a  sort 
of  sport  used  in  Kent  during  the  month  of 
February,  where  the  girls  were  burning  in 
triumph  a  figure  which  they  had  stolen  ^m 
the  boys,  caJled  a  holly-boy,  whilst  the  boys 
were  doing  the  same  with  another  figure  called 
an  ivy-girl,  AH  this  ceremony  was  accom- 
panied with  loud  huzzas,  noise,  and  acclama- 
tions.   The  writer  adds,  "  wbai  it  all  means 


1  cannot  tell,  although  I  inquired  of  aevenlfif 
the  oldest  people  in  the  {dace,  who  ooald  onh 
answer  th^  it  had  always  been  a  sport  it 
this  season  of  the  year." 
rWE.    A  Jew.    Nominate  MS. 

Trowe  this  for  no  lesyng. 

And  namely  lere  her  of  no  hoe. 

For  al  thns  dud  thei  with  Jhecu. 

Otrtor  MwuH,  MS,  CM,  Trin.  Cemtmt,t,  113. 

IWERE.    A  remedy,  or  cure.    Pr.  Par9. 

I-WHILS.    In  the  mean  time. 

His  modlr  iwhiU  garte  calle  a  knave. 
And  highte  hym  grete  gyftis  to  hafe. 

MS,  Lineoln  A,  L  17.  Lm. 

I- WIS.  Certainly ;  truly ;  undoubtedly ;  to  wit ; 
especially;  besides.    (^-.&)    Alter  the  U- 
teenth  century,  this  sense  of  the  wwd  seoBi 
to  have  been  lost,  and  it  appears  to  have  betm 
regarded  as  a  pronoun  and  a  veri>,  /  imom, 
BeraArynde,  1-seid  Adam, 
I-wjfeae  thou  art  a  wytty  man, 
^  Thou  shalt  wel  drynk  therfore. 

MS,  Omtab.  Pf.  ▼.  48,  C  « 
I  amalwaycs  troubled  with  the  Uthetlnrdan. 

I  loTe  io  to  Uogcr ; 
I  am  so  lasy,the  mosee  groweth  aa 

Inch  thick  on  the  top  of  my  linger  I 
But  if  you  list  to  knowe  my  name, 

/  ufie  I  am  to  well-knowcn  to  torn*  men  i 
My  name  Is  Idlenes,  the  flower 

Of  the  frying-pan  I 
My  mother  had  ij.  whelps  at  one  litter. 

Both  borne  in  Lent ; 
So  we  ware  both  put  into  a  musadlboie. 

And  came  saling  in  a  sowes  yeare  oner  sea  Into 
Kent.      Marriage  ef  Witt  mnd  Wledtme,  1539l 
IX.    An  axle-tree.    Sus$ex. 
lYRNE.   Iron.   North, 

Wyth  gunnesgret,  and  other  gret  ordinance. 
Them  to  help  and  toavanc. 
With  many  a  prowd  pavys ; 
Gayly  peynted  and  stuffed  welle, 
Ribawdesarmyd  with  i^me  and  std«. 
Was  never  better  off  devyce.     At/if.  Anti^.  n.  0. 
IZEY-TIZEY.     Uncertainty.    Devom. 
IZLE.    Hoarfrost.    North, 
IZZAltD.    The  letter  Z.      Var,  dial      More 

generally  pronounced  izxet. 
I5EN.    Eyes.     See  Langtoft,  p.  229. 
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